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THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TEEASURY, 


TRAMSMITTINO 


Tlxe  report  qf  J.  Boss  Browne  on  tl\e  mineral  resources  of  tie  States  and  Terri- 

tories  west  qf  the  Bochy  mou/ntcins. 


March  5, 1868. —Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  aod  fining  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Teeasubt  7EPAETMBNT,  March  5, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  P"s<>  of  Bepresentatives  tho  report 
of  J.  Boss  BroT^Tio  on  tho  mineral  resources  <  ^^  States  and  Tenitories  west  of 
the  Bocky  mountains. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  seT''^"it> 

H.  KcCULLOCH, 

Secretary  qf  tlie  Treasury. 

Hon.  SCHtTTLER  COLFAX, 

speaker  qf  tJie  House  qf  Bcpre^ntatives. 
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REPORT 


OP 


J.  EOSS    BKOWNE, 

ON 

THE  MINERAL  KESOURCES  OF  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  WEST  OF 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


WAfiHiNGTON,  D.  C,  March  5,  1868. 

Sib:  In  the  preliminary  report  which  I  hod  tho  honor  totranfiznit  to  yon  from 
S^n  Francisco  in  November,  1866,  a  general  summary  was  given  of  the  mineral 
resonrces  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  was 
not  anticipated  by  the  department  that  the  information  required  under  letter  of 
instructions  dated  August  2,  1866,  could  be  obtained  in  full  within  the  brief 
period  intervening  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress;  but  it  was  hoped  that 
sufficient  data  might  be  collected  to  furnish  a  general  idea  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  mining  interest  on  the  Pacific  slope.  No  official  document  in  any 
department  of  tho  government  contained  accurate  information  on  this  subject, 
and  it  was  considered  desirable  that  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing points :         ,  '  ^ 

1.  The  origin  of  gold  and  silver  mining  on  tho  Pacific  coast  and  present  condi- 
tion of  that  interest,  as  tending  to  show  the  progress  of  settlement  and  civilization. 

2.  Geological  formation  of  the  ^at  mineral  belts  and  general  characteristics 
of  the  .placer  diggings  and  quartz  lodes. 

3.  Difierent  systems  of  mining,  machinery  used,  processes  of  reducing  the  ores, 
percentage  of  waste,  and  net  profits. 

4.  Population  engaged  in  mining,  esclnsivoly  and  in  part,  capital  and  labor 
employed,  value  of  improvements,  number  of  mills  and  steam  engines  in  opera- 
tion, yield  of  the  mines,  average  of  dividends,  and  losses. 

5.  Proportion  of  agriculturau  and  mineral  lands  in  each  district,  quantity  of 
woodland,  facilities  for  obtaining  fuel,  number  and  extent  of  streams,  and  water 
privileges. 

6.  Salt  beds,  deposits  of  soda  and  borax,  and  alLother  valuable  mineral  deposits. 

7.  Altitude,  character  of  climate,  mode  and  cost  of  living,  cost  of  all  kinds  of 
material,  cost  of  labor,  &c. 

8.  Population  of  the  mining  towns,  number  of  banks  and  banking  institutions 
in  them,  facilities  for  assaying,  molting,  and  refining  bullion ;  charges  upon  the 
same  for  transportation  and  insurance. 

9.  Gommomcation  with  the  mines  and  principal  towns,  postal  and  telegraphic 
lines;  stage  routes;  cost  of  travel;  probable  benefits  likely  to  result  from  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  railroad  and  its  proposed  branches. 

10;  Necessity  for  assay  offices  and  public  depositories;  what  financial  facili- 
ties may  tend  to  develop  the  country  and  enhance  its  products. 

11.  Gopies  of  local  mining  laws  and  customs  regulating  the  holding  and 
working  of  clfums. 

12.  Number  of  ledges  opened,  number  claimed,  character  of  the  soil  in  tho 
mining  districts,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  support  of  a  large  population. 
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.  The  preliminary  report,  submitted  in  answer  to  these  inqniries,  embraced  sach 
information  as  could  be  obtained  within  the  brief  period  allowed  for  its  preparation. 
Although  imperfect  in  many  respects,  it  was  received  by  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
coast  as  an  indication  of  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  government  in  the  de- 
velopment of  onr  mineral  resources.  It  was  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  miners 
to  find  that,  after  years  of  unprofitable  toil,  during  which  they  had  contributed 
largely  to  the  national  wealth,  the  peculiar  character  of  their  occupation  was 
beginning  to  be  understood,  and  its  influence  in  promoting  settlement  and  civil  iza-  , 

tion  to  be  better  appreciated. 

The  report  which  I  how  have  the  honor  to  submit  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  labor  and  exploration.  It  contains  the  ag^gated  experience  of  the  ablest 
statisticians  and  experts  on  the  Pacific  coast.  If  there  bo  any  merit  in  the  work, 
it  belongs  chiefly  to  my  co-laborers,  who  have  devoted  themselves  with  such 
unselfish  zeal  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  designed  to  l>e  accomplished  by 
this  commission.  The  fund  appropriated  by  Congress  was  insufficient  to  admit 
of  compensation  adequate  to  such  labor ;  but  assistance  was  cheerfully  given,  as 
a  matter  of  public  benefit,  without  regard  to  personal  or  pecuniary  considerations. 
When  it  is  taken  into  view  that  this  mquiiy  extends  over  the  Territories  of  Utah,  ' 

Arizona,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  and  the  States  of  Oregon,  Galifomia, 
and  Nevada,  embradng  an  area  of  country  stretching  from  the  Rocky  mountains 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Mexico  to  British  Columbia;  that  in  many  parts  of  thi^ 
vast  mineral  range  travel  is  still  difficult  and  expensive  ]  that  the  business  of 
mining  is  new  to  the  American  people,  and  the  collection  of  statistics  unsystem- 
atized in  this  department  of  industry,  it  will  be  conceded  that  as  much  has  been 
accomplished  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

An  erroneous  idea  prevails  that  the  collection  of  mining  statistics  involves- 
original  explorations  and  detailed  personal  examinations  of  every  mine  through- 
out the  vast  range  of  our  mineral  regions,  with  scientific  and  practical  deduc- 
tions relative  to  the  treatment  of  ores;  and  it  is  expected  by  some  that  the  infor- 
mation obtained  shall  be  entirely  new,  and  furnish  a  complete  index  for  the 
purchase,  sale  or  working  of  every  mine  in  the  country.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  such  an  investigation  would  require  the  employment  for  many  years  of  a 
large  scientific  force  at  great  expense,  it  would  be  difficult  even  then  to  present 
statistics  which  had  not  already  been  made  public.  The  same  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  open  to  all.  The  mining  press  of  the  country,  closely  connected  with 
that  interest,  directly  identified  with  its  progress,  in  daily  and  familiar  contact 
with  its  details,  makes  it  a  special  duty  to  keep  up  the  cmi'ent  record  of  cost  and ' 
production,  success  and  failure.  There  may  be  misstatement  or  exaggeration, 
but  not  more  so  on  the  part  of  the  press,  which  is  held  to  a  certain  accounta- 
bility by  public  sentiment,  than  on  that  of  individuals  who  may  be  prejudiced  or 
irresponsible.  Statements  publicly  made  and  thoroughly  criticised  are  as  likely 
to  be  correct  as  casual  examinations  made  by  persons  visiting  a  special  locality, 
unfiEuniliar  with  its  growth  and  progress^  and  compelled  after  all  to  depei^d  upon  ' 
information  derived  from  others,  i^everthcless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  absolute  accui-acy. 

Every  miner  naturally  desires  that  his  mine  should  be  carefully  examined 
and  reported  upon  in  detail,  especially  if,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  be  unpro- 
ductive. Without  reflecting  that  a  nftero  list  of  the  unproductive  mines  would 
fill  a  volume,  the  miner  is  disposed  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  report  by  its  men- 
tion or  omission  of  that  in  which  he  is  most  interested.  However  disposed  a 
government  agent  may  be  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  mining  community  in  this 
respect,  it  is  equally  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  inquiry  is  not  designed 
for  speculative  purposes  or  the  promotion  of  special  or  individual  interests.  The 
public  desire  reliable  statements,  and  herein  lies  the  difficulty — ^a  spirit  of  ex- 
aggeration on  the  one  hand;  a  demand  for  facts  on  the  other.    To  afford  satis-  f  ^ 
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faction  to  all  is  impossible.    I  have  therefore  relied  upon  my  own  sense  of 
fjEumess,  and  endeavored  to  present  the  troth  impartially. 

That  errors  may  have  been  committed^  and  false  statements  given  by  interested 
parties,  is  probable,  but  precaution  has  been  taken  to  guard  against  them.  The 
selection  of  assistants'  Tvas  made  with  reference  to  their  integrity  and  capacity. 
Instructions  were  given  to  them  in  detsul,  enjoining  careful  scrutiny  and  verin- 
cation  of  every  statement.  Tlie  revision  of  tneir  work,  under  these  precautions, 
has  occupied  more  than  four  months.  There  is  no  subject  upon  which  ^eater 
difference  of  opinion  exists  than  that  of  mining  statistics.  It  is  an  open  ncld  in 
which  there  is  room  for  discrepancy  under  any  existing  circumstances.  No  two 
persons  rate  the  product  of  the  precious  metals  alike*  The  superintendent  of  a 
mine  often  furnishes  information  which  when  submitted  to  the  board  of  directors  - 
is  pronounced  incon*ect.  Representatives  from  the  mining  districts  arc  apt  to 
rate  both  population  and  pr<>dncts  higher  than  persons  who  have  mode  them 
spedal  subjects  of  inquiry,  but  whose  opportunities  for  judging  may  not  be  so 
favorable. 

A  fruitful  source  of  error  is  in  supposing  that  the  ordinary  channels  of  trans- 
portation cannot  be. relied  up6n  as  a  clue  to  the  gross  product  of  the  mines.  It 
is  alleged  that  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  are  carried  away  in  the 
pockets  of  the  miners.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  miners  continue  to  biurden  themselves  with  their  treasure  after  arriviQg  at 
their  place  of  destination.  It  must  find  its  way  into  the  mint  or  branch  mints 
for  coinage  or  the  custom-house  manifests  for  exportation.  It  cannot  be  assayed 
without  paying  its  internal  revenue  tax.  The  ewBS  yield  of  all  the  mines  can 
be  determined  with  approximate  accuracy.  It  is  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
subdivision,  when  it  comes  to  the  product  of  each  Btate  and  Territory.  In 
California,  for  example,  during  the  early  days  of  placer  mining,  l)efore  the  trans- 
portation of  bullion  by  organized  companies  had  become  a  business  entitled  to 
confidence,  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  derived  from  the  mines  was  earned 
out  of  the  country  by  private  hands.  There  was  comparatively  little  danger  of 
loss.  Tlio  routes  to  San  Francisco  were  short,  public,  and  protected  by  general 
interest.  From  that  point  to  New  York  the  passengers  usually  combined  for  mutual 
protection,  and  the  risk  was  inconsiderable..  It  was  not  until  the  idle  and  the  prof- 
ligate began  to  obtain  an  ascendency,  the  business  of  ti'ansportation  by  express 
more  firmly  established,  and  the  mines  more  difficult  to  work  with  profit,  that 
the  increase  of  risks  and  ^  reduction- of  charges  resulted  in  the  general  aban- 
donment of  this  system.  It  doubtless  prevails  to  a  limited  extent  now,  but 
the  transportation  of  bullion  by  private  hands  in  California  is  exceptional.  It 
probably  does  not  exceed  seven  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate,  and  this  applies  only 
to  the  routes  by  which  it  reaches  San  Francisco.  In  reference  to  silver  it  is 
impossible  that  any  considerable  amount  can  escape  notice  in  this  wa3\  The 
yield  of  Nevada  can  be  determined  with  more  accuracy  than  that  of  other  States. 
Silver  predominates  in  the  mines ;  and  whore  gold  is  obtained  it  is  not  in  an 
uncombined  form.  When  we  come  to  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon 
the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced. 

Shrpments  of  treasure  from  Montana  and  Idaho  may  become  incorporated  with 
others  before  reaching  their  destination.  From  Montana  most  of  the  bullion 
goes  east.  Two  main  routes  are  open  to  examination— one  by  the  Missouri  river, 
the  other  by  Salt  Lake  City.  Indian  disturbances  and  the  insecurity  of  the 
roads  have  during  the  past  year  almost  entirely  closed  the  latter ;  so  that  the 
chief  exit  is  by  the  former  route.  Shipments  from  Idaho  are  made  chiefly  by 
way  of  Portland  and  the  inland  stage  route  through  Humboldt  and  across  the 
SieiTa  Nevada.  On  both  of  these  routes  it  is  alleged  that  they  are  liable  to 
l>ecomo  merged  with  the  products  of  other  States  and  Territories.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  .obtain  an  account  of  the  shipments  from  each  agency  at  the  express 
office  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  at  San  Francisco.     For  reasons  of  private  expe- 
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dicncy  tbey  refrain  from  giving  the  desired  infonnalion.  Wo  havo^  however, 
the  aggregate  receipts  at  tlieif  office,  and  knowing  very  nearly  what  amount  can 
fairly  be  credited  to  California,  Nevada,  and  British  Columbia,  can  draw  reason- 
able conclusions  as  to  the  proportion  derived  from  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  From  the  best  information  available  the  following  is  a  neai*  approxi- 
mation to  the  total  gold  and  silver  product  for  the  year  ending  Januaiy  1, 1867 : 

California J25,000,000 

Nevada 20,000,000 

Montana J2, 000, 000 

Idaho 6,500,000 

Washington : 1,000,000 

Oregon 2,000,000 

Colorado 2,500,000 

New  Mexico , 500,000 

Arizona 500,000 

70,  OOd,  000 
Add  for  bullion  derived  from  unknown  sources  within  our  States  and  Territo- 
ries, unaccounted  for  by  assessors  and  express  companies,  &ic 5, 000, 000 

Total  product  of  the  United  States 75,000,000 


The  bullion  product  of  Washington  is  estimated  by  the  surveyor  general  at 
$1,500,000.  That  of  Oregon  is  rated  as  high  as  $2,500,000:  Intelligent  resi- 
dents of  Idaho  and  Montana  represent  that  the  figures  given  in  the  above  esti- 
mate, so  far  as  these  Territories  are  concerned,  are  entirely  too  low,  and  might 
be  doubled  without  exceeding  the  truth.  Tho  product  of  Idaho  alone  for  this 
year  is  said  to  be  fi-om  $15,000,000  to  $18,000,000.  That  of  Montana  is  esti- 
mated by  the  surveyor  general  at  $20,000,000.  Similar  exceptions  are  taken 
to  the  estimates  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  As  I  nave  no  grounds 
for  accepting  these  statements  beyond  the  assertion  that  most  of  the  bullion  is 
carried  away  in  tho  pockets  of  the  miners,  I  am  inclined  to  rely  upon  the  returns 
of  the  assessors,  express  companies,  and  official  tables  of  export.  Admitting 
that  a  fraction  over  seven  per  cent,  may  have  escaped  notice,  although  reason- 
able allowance  is  made  for  this  in  the  estimate  of  $70,000,000,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable sum  may  be  derived  from  sources  not  enumerated,  I  feel  confident  the 
additional  allowance  of  $5,000,000  is  sufficient  to  cover  tho  entire  bullion  pro- 
duct of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1867,  thus  making  the  aggregate  from 
all  sources  $75,000,000,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
.  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  returns  of  the  annual  product  of  each  State  and 
Tenitory  since  1848 ;  but,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  and  in  the  absence  of 
reliable  statistics,  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  the  necessary  divisions  with 
more  than  approximate  accuracy.  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  from  the  imperfect 
returns  available,  the  following,  in  round  numbers,  is  not  far  from  the  total  pro- 
duct: 

California $900,000,000 

Nevada : 90,000,000 

Montana 65,000,000 

Idaho 45,000,000 

WashiDgton 10,000,000 

Oregon 20,000,000 

Colorado 25,000,000 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona 5,000,000 

In  jewelry,  plate,  spoons,  &c,  and  retained  for  circulation  on  Pacific  coast..  45, 000, 000 

1,205,000,000 
Add  for  amounts  buried  or  concealed  and  amounts  from  unennmerated  sources, 
and  of  which  no  account  may  have  been  taken. ..•• 50,000,000 

1,255,000,000 
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This  statement  requires  explanation.  Up  to  1855  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  gold  taken  from  California  was  not  manifested.  In  1849  the  actual  yield 
was  probably  $10,000,000;  in  1850,  $35,000,000;  in  1851,  846,000,000 ;  in 
1852,  $50,000,000;  in  1853,  $60,000,000;  and  in  1854,  $53,000,000.  Tlie 
amount  unaccounted  for  by  manifest  was  not  so  great  after  the  last  date.  In 
1861  Nevada  and  Idaho  commenced  adding  their  treasure  to  the  shipments,  so 
that  after  that  date  a  deduction  for  the  amounts  produced  from  these  sources 
would  be  necessary,  if  the  manifest  alone  were  taken  as  a  criterion,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  product  of  California. 

An  addition  should  be  made  for  the  amount  retained  for  currency,  estimated 
by  some  as  high  as  $45,000,000,  but  probably  not  cicceeding  $35,000,000  or 
$40,000,000 ;  and  for  plate,  jewelry,  &c.,  of  California  gold,  say  $2,000,000, 
and  Nevada  silver,  $3,000,000. 

Incorporated  in  these  shipments  aie  the  amounts  received  from  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Arizona,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia ;  but  these  cannot 
ho  deducted  from  the  manifest  of  exports,  according  to  the  express  returns,  since 
the  proportions  are  not  .accurately  known  of  the  amounts,  retained  and  shipped, 
derived  from  separate  sources. 

The  general  condition  of  the  mining  interest  on  tbe  Pacific  slope  is  encourag- 
ing. There  have  been  fewer  individual  losses  than  during  past  years,  and  the 
yield  of  the  mines  has  been  comparatively  steady  and  reliable. 

Fluctuations  in  mining  stock  liave  not  been  &6  great  as  usual,  and  those  wild 
and  injurious  speculations  which  have  impaired  confidence  in  this  great  interest 
are  gradually  becoming  narrowed  down  to  individual  operators,  whose  influence 
in  the  community  is  limited. 

Legitimate  mining  has  been  as  prosperous  as  other  pursuits,  though  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  are  uncertainties  attached  to  this  peculiar  business  which 
render  it  hazardous  and  require  more  than  ordinary  profits  to  make  it  remunera- 
tive under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  It  may  seem  strange  in  this  view 
that  the  gross  product  of  bullion  lias  been  gradually  diminishing  for  some  years 
past,  but  a  brief  reference  to  the  histoiy  of  mining  operations  on  the  Pacific 
coast  will  explain  this  apparent  anomaly. 

The  existence  of  gold  in  California  was  known  long  before  the  acquisition  of 
that  territory  by  the  United  States.  Placers  had  long  been  worked  on  a  limited 
scale  by  the  Indians;  but  the  priests  who  had  established  the  missionary  settle- 
ments, knowing  that  a  dissemination  of  the  discoveries  thus  made  would  frus- 
trate their  plans  for  the  conversion  of  the  aboriginal  races,  discouraged  by  all 
means  in  their  power  the  prosecution  of  this  pursuit,  and  in  some  instances  sup- 
pressed it  by  force.  As  early  as  Decembpr,  1843,  however,  Manuel  Castanares, 
a  Mexican  officer,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  Mexican 
government  to  the  importance  of  this  great  interest. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  events  preceding  the  dis- 
covery by  Marshall  on  the  19  th  of  January,  1848,  or  the  subsequent  excitement 
which  resulted  in  the  opening  of  the  great  placer  mines,  and  the  rush  of  immigra- 
tion in  1849. '  Heicrenco  is  made  to  ilieso  incidents  in  the  history  of  Califoniia 
merely  to  show  the  changes  in  the  character  of  tlio  business.  At  first  gold  was 
easily  found,  and  required  but  little  skill  in  separating  it  from  the  loose  gravel 
or  sand  in  which  it  was  imbedded.  Frequently  it  lay  bo  near  the  smiace  in  such 
quantities  and  in  grains  of  such  form  and  size,  that  a  simple  pan  or  rocker  com- 
prised all  the  means  necessary,  with  ordinary  labor,  to  insure  extiaordinary 
profits.  Mere  will  and  muscle  were  sufiicient.  Our  ])oople  were  inexperienced, 
but  ingenious  in  devices  for  saving  labor,  energetic  and  industrious. 

Unddllod  as  they  were,  nearly  all  who  went  into  the  business  realized  hand- 
some profits;  and  the  reports  of.  their  success  induced  a  rapid  immigration  from 
the  Atlantic  States,  South  America,  Australia,  and  other  pails  of  the  world. 

Thus  towns  were  built  up ;  a  new  and  extensive  commerce  sprang  into  existence ; 
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lands  were  coltivated  to  supply  the  miners;  roads  vrero  cat  throogh  tlie  difficalt 
passes  of  the  mountain^;  steamboat  and  stage  lines  were  established;  and  the 
country  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
for  many  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  became  suddenly  filled  \nth  an  indus- 
trious, intelligent  and  enterprising  population.  Even  in  those  early  days,  how- 
ever, a£  the  surface  placers  receded  towards  their  sources,  time  and  money  were 
expended  in  the  rediscoveiy  of  inventions  which  bad  been  known  to  the  old 
world  for  centmies. 

With  all  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  American  people,  no  important  dis- 
covery in  the  way  of  machineiy  for  mining  was  made  wliich  had  not  been  long 
in  use  in  South  America,  Mexico,  or  Europe.  The  same  necessities  gave  rise  to 
identical  contrivances  for  saving  labor,  and  it  is  sufiiciently  creditable  to  our 
miners  to  say  that  without  any  knowledge  of  what  others  had  done,  they  frequently 
improved  upon  the  originals.  The  fact  demonstrates  very  clearly  that  want  of 
knowledge,  even  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  mining,  is  a  source  of  loss.  When 
the  precious  metals  are  easily  obtained,  and  the  profits  of  individual  labor  are 
large,  less  injury  *result8  from  ignorance  than  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 
business,  when  capital  is  required  and  the  process  of  reduction  is  more  complicated. 
•^^  Mining  differs  essentially  from  every  other  branch  of  industry.  Unlike  agricul- 
ture, there  is  but  one  crop  in  a  mine.  As  the  work  progresses  the  stock  of  mineral 
is  decreased,  and  can  never  be  replenished  by  any  human  art.  There  is  no 
opportunity  of  recovering  what*  has  been  lost  or  wasted. 

The  farmer  changes  his  crop  or  his  system  of  cultivation ;  and  his  land  can  be 
improved  and  his  profits  inoreased  by  experience.  So  also  in  manu&ctures  and 
other  pursuits.  Hence  it  is  important  that  the  experience  of  mankind  should  be 
preserved  so  that  error  may  bo  avoided. 

Comparatively  little  progress  was  made  in  vein  or  quartz  mining  prior  to  1860. 
Quartz  veins  containing  the  precious  metals  were  discovered  in  California  in  1850, 
and  for  several  years  experiments  were  made  in  working  them,  generally  with 
loss.  The  Mexicans  with  their  arastras  were  the  only  successful  quartz  miners. 
Experience  in  their  own  country  enabled  them  to  realize  fair  profits  upon  their* 
labors.  Their  system  of  mining,  however,  was  too  slow  for  an  American  popu- 
lation, to  whom  large  investments  of  capital  were  of  no  consequence,  provided 
there  wa«  a  prospect  of  immediate  and  abundant  returns. 

The  discovery  and  development  of  the  Comstock  lode  in  Nevada  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  this  kind  of  mining.  The  wonderful  richness  of  that  vein  attracted 
attention  at  once,  and  drew  from  all  parts  of  the  world  men  of  scientific  attain- 
ments. By  the  developments  made  in  working  it,  the  principle  was  established 
that  quartz  veins  could  be  rendered  a  profitable  source  of  supply  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  experience  thus  gained  impelled  the  adventurous  miners  of  California 
to  attempt  new  systems,  and  devote  themselves  with  greater  vigor  to  the  opening 
and  working  of  the  gold-bearing  veins  in  that  State. 

In  1860  the  product  from  this  source  in  California  did  not  exceed  $2,000,000. 
As  the  surface  diggings  ^ave  out,  a  resort  to  vein  mining  became  indispensable. 

The  proportion  of  bullion  now  derived»from  various  sources  witliin  the  limits 
of  the  State  is  about  as  follows:  from  surface  diggings,  $2,000,000;  from 
cement  or  deep-lying  placers,  $18,000,000;  from  quartz  mines,  $9,000,000---total, 
$25,000,000. 

Professor  Aslibumer  estimates  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  gold  is  produced 
from  the  mines  lying  north  of  the  Mokelumne.  The  production  of  the  southern 
mines  is  diminishing  every  year,  and  the  surface  diggings  will  soon  be  exhausted. 
Wherever  the  latter  predominated  a  sudden  but  ephemeral  prosperity  was 
engendered.  General  stagnation  now  prevails;  towns  are  depopulated;  real 
estate  is  of  little  value;  business  is  depressed.  The  population  consists  of 
hundreds  in  many  counties  where  it  formerly  consisted  of  thousands.  Ref- 
erence to  the  accompanying  reports  will  show  the  present  condition  of  these 
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localities.  Good  quartz  veins  exist  in  many  of  them,  bat  the  want  of  capital 
has  retarded  their  development.  Unskilled  labor  can  make  no  farther  progress, 
and  new  fields  of  enterprise  have  been  sought  by  those  who  formerly  depended 
npon  the  placers.  8ome  have  pushed  their  way  over  the  mountains  into  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  other  new  Territories;  others  have  given  up  mining  and  devoted 
themselves  to  farming,  trade,  or  commerce. 

Similar  changes  have  been  experienced  in  Idaho,  l^ontana,  and  other  Terri- 
tories in  which  surface  mining  attracted  a  population.  At  first  the  yield  was 
large  and  easily  obtained ;  as  ^e  surfiu^  deposits  were  worked  up  to  their  sources 
quartz  veins  were  discovered,  and  machinery  and  skill  became  requisite ;  the 
difficulty  of  access  to  the  more  remote  mineral  regions  increased  the  expense  of 
transportation,  and  the  uncertainty  of  remunerative  results  impaired  confidence. 
History  shows  that  these  changes  occur  in  all  mining  countries  and  are  insepa- 
rable from  this  branch  of  industry. 

No  uneasiness  need  be  felt  as  to  a  decrease  in  the  source  of  supply.  After 
many  years  of  travel  over  the  mining  regions,  I  feel  justified  in  asserting  that 
our  mineral  resources  aro  practically  without  limit.  Explorations  made  by  com- 
petent parties  during  the  past  year  in  many  parts  of  the  mineral  region  hitherto 
unknown  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  area  of  the  mineral  deposit  is  much  larger 
than  was  ever  before  supposed.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  of  the  claims  already 
recorded  in  the  settled  parts  of  tho  country,  and  known  to  bo  valuable,  not  more 
than  one  in  a  hundred  is  being  worked;  and  of  those  worked  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  in  fifty  pays  anything  over  expenses,  owing  to  mismanagement,  ine£S- 
cient  systems  of  reducing  the  ores,  want  of  capital,  cost  of  transportation,  and 
other  causes  susceptible  of  remedy.  In  many  districts  of  Nevada  silver  ores  of 
less  value  than  $100  a  ton  cannot  be  worked  by  mill  process  so  as  to  pay 
expenses ;  and  there  aro  districts  in  Idaho  and  Montana  wh^re  gold-bearing  ores 
will  not  justify  working  unless  they  yield  from  S40  to  850  per  ton. 

With  such  wealth  of  treasure  lying  dormant,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  by  the 
increased  facilities  for  transportation  and  access  to  the  mines  soon  to  bo  furnished 
by  the  Pacific  railroad  and  its  proposed  branches,  and  the  experience  in  tho  treats 
ment  of  ores,  and  tho  scientific  knowledge  to  be  acquired  in  a  national  school  of 
mines  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  mining  population,  the  yield  must  eventu- 
ally increase. 

The  adventurous  Americans  who  take  tho  lead  in  the  development  of  these 
frontier  regions  are  generally  energetic  and  intelligent,  but  prono  to  extravagance 
and  reckless  speculations. 

No  country  in  tho  world  can  show  such  leasteful  systems  of  mining  as  prevail 
in  ours.  At  a  moderate  calculation,  there  has  been  an  unnecessary  loss  of  pre- 
cious metals  since  tho  discovery  of  our  mines  of  more  than  $300,000,000,  scarcely 
a  fraction  of  which  can  ever  be  recovered.  This  is  a  serious  consideration.  The 
question  arises  whether  it  is  not  tho  dtfty  of  government  to  prevent,  as  for  as  may 
be  consistent  with  individtial  rights,  this  waste  of  a  common  heritage,  in  whieu 
not  only  ourselves  but  our  posterity  are  interested. 

The  miner  has  a  right  to  the  product  «f  his  labor,  but  has  he  a  right  to  deprive 
others  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  treasures  of  tho  earth,  placed  there 
for  tho  common  good  f  The  precious  metals  aro  of  an  imperishable  nature,  evi- 
dently designed  to  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  tho  discoverer  and  to  subserve  pur- 
poses of  human  convenience  for  generations.  Our  children  have  an  interest  in 
them  which  we  cannot  with  propriety  disregard. 

Tho  bill  to  establish  a  national  school  of  mines,  introduced  in  the  Senate,  at 
tho  beginning  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Nevada,  is 
designed  to  remedy  this  evil.  Similar  schools  have  been  established  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  best  evidence  of  their  utility  is  tho  fact  that  wo  are 
mdebted  to  them  for  nearly  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  on  the  subject  of 
mining  and  metallurgy.    Our  mines  and  mills  axe  practically  managed  by  foreign 
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experte;  wc  fnmiah  tbo  labor  and  mechanical  ingennity,  but  they  farnish  tbo 
scientitic  skill.  Without  the  aid  of  foreign  institutions  we  could  have  made  but 
little  progress  in  mining  ]  and  yet  we  lose  much  by  not  having  similar  institu- 
tions in  our  own  country.  The  local  circumstances  existing  in  Europe  differ 
essentially  from  those  which  prevail  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  a  great 
advantage,  not  only  in  the  saving  of  expense,  but  in  tiie  more  direct  availability 
of  the  experience  gained,  if  our  young  men  could  learn  at  home  what  they  are 
now  compelled  to  learn  abroad. 

The  pl^  proposed  by  Mr.  Stewart's  bill  seems  both  feasible  and  economical. 
Such  an  iiistitution  would,  if  properly  conducted,  lesult  in  a  large  annual  increase 
in  our  bullion  product.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that,  instead  of 
declining  within  a  few  years  to  forty  or  fifty  millions  per  annum,  as  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  case  if  the  present  state  of  things  continues,  there  would  bo  an 
increase  amounting  to  at  least  100  per  cent,  on  the  yield  of  the  mines  for  the 
past  year.  I  venture  the  hope,  therefore,  that  Congress  will  take  this  propo- 
sition into  favorable  consideration.  The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining,  of  the  Senate,  and  the  considerations  upon  which  it  is  based 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  (A.) 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  give  due  credit  to  my  assistants  for  the  part  which 
they  have  taken  in  this  work.  The  duty  of  collecting  statistics  in  California 
was  intrusted  to  Mr.  John  S.  Hittell,  the  able  and  experienced  author  of  several 
valuable  works  on  the  industrial  resources  of  that  State.  In  the  performance  of 
the  special  service  assigned  to  him  he  visited  the  principal  mining  districts.  His 
repoits  ore  based  upon  actual  observation,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate 
and  impartial.  With  the  exception  of  the  report  on  Nevada  county,  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Bean,  the  county  assessor,  and  Mr.  II.  Bolfe,  his  assistant,  and  the  brief  reports 
on  some  of  the  northern  and  southern  counties  by  Dr.  Hemy  Degroot,  with 
a  sketch  of  the  Morriss  Ravine  mines  by  Dr.  A.  Blatchley,  nearly  all  the  gold- 
bearing  regions  of  California  are  described  by  Mr.  Hittell.  Important  papers 
on  the  condition  of  the  mining  interest  in  Mexioo,  South  America,  Australia,  &;c., 
are  also  furnished  by  the  same  authority. 

An  elaborate  and  interesting  report  on  the  iniscellaneouid  minerals  of  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Hemy  C.  Bennet,  a  mining  engineer 
familiar  with  the  subject.  No  such  complete  and  extended  notice  of  the  miscel- 
laneous mineral  productions  of  the  Pocifio  coast  has  yet  been  published.  This 
report  will  bo  found  valuable  to  business  men,  and  to  all  others  seeking  informa- 
tion respecting  the  resources  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains. 

To  Mr.  R.  H.  Stretch,  late  State  mineralogist  of  Nevada,  the  Comstock  lode 
and  regions  adjacent  were  intrusted.  His  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  various  departments  of  mining,  his  long  experience  in  this  particular  region, 
and  his  known  integrity,  rendered  the  selection  peculiarly  fortunate,  as  will  be 
conceded  upon  a  perusal  of  his  report. 

Dr.  Henry  Degroot,  a  statistician  and  writer,  whom  I  deputed  to  travel  through 
Nevada,  has  furnished  a  series  of  interesting  papers  on  the  miscellaneous  resources 
of  that  State. 

Mr.  Myron  Angel,  of  Austin,  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  eastern 
Nevada,  contributes  a  report  on  that  region,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
mincml  wealth  of  Nevada  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Comstock  lode. 

The  services  of  Dr.  A.  Blatchley,  a  mineralogist  and  mining  engineer,  were 
secm'ed  for  an  exploration  of  Montana  and  Idaho.  This  gentleman  travelled 
through  those  Territories  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  and  was 
enabled  to  collect  the  information  which  is  embodied  in  his  reports. 

Mr.  Elwood  Evans,  of  Olympia,  formerly  territorial  secretary  of  Washington, 
has  kindly  furnished  detailed  reports  on  tbo  resom*ces  of  that  Territory. 
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To  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Ladd,  and  othors^  I  am  indebted  for  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  trade  and  resources  of  Oregon. 

The  report  on  Arizona  is  from  the  pen  of  Governor  II.  G.  McGormick.  It 
will  be  found  extremely  interesting. 

Mr/W.  M.  Gabb,  of  the  State  geological  survey  of  California,  whose  recent 
expedition  tbrongh  Lower  California  has  attract^  considerablo  attention,  con- 
tributes  a  detailed  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  that  peninsula.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  first  scientific  exploration  ever  made  of  that  region,  and  possesses 
a  peculiar  interest  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  investment  of  American  capital 
there  and  the  purchase  from  the  Mexican  government  of  an  extensive  grant  by 
private  parties  for  colonization  by  Americans. 

Many  other  prominent  and  experienced  gentlemen  have  assisted  mo  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report.  I  clium  little  more  for  myself  than  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  work ;  it  has  occupied  my  entire  time  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
and,  whatever  may  be  its  imperfections,  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  it  pre- 
sents evidence  of  an  earnest  attempt  to  coriy  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  objects  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  Confess. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  mining  is  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  No  branch  of  industry  requiring  mechanical  skill  and  the  acquisition 
of  sdentifio  knowledge  can  justly  be  said  to  contain  in  itself  elements  injurious 
to  public  morals  or  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 

The  tendency  of  this  pursuit  is,  at  first,  to  attract  a  reckless  and  adventurous 
population,  whose  disregard  of  conventional  restraint  leads  to  tho  assumption 
of  risks  and  to  bold  and  hazardous  undertakings,  by  which  new  countries  are 
most  rapidly  opened  up  to  settlement  and  civimation.  Providence  so  ordains 
-it  that  the  superficial  treasures  of  the  earth  designed  to  attract  this  enterprising 
class  soon  disappear,  and  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  is  required  and  a  more 
permanent  condition  of  things  is  established.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  back 
over  the  past  eighteen  years  to  find  in  the  advancement  of  the  vast  region  known 
as  the  Pacific  slope,  the  strongest  possible  refutation  of  the  assertion  that  mining 
is  inimical  to  tho  welfare  of  tne  people.  Looking  forward  to  the  future,  who 
can  predict  the  high  condition  of  prosperity  likely  to  bo  attained  by  these  new 
States  and  Territories  eighteen  years  hence  f — ^With  trans-continental  railroads 
and  telegraph  lines  binding  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  with  branch  roads  and 
lines  traversing  the  country  north  and  south ;  with  the  commerce  of  Asia  pouring 
its  treasures  into  our  seaports ;  with  an  export  trade  commanding  tho  whole 
eastern  world ;  with  a  probable  coast  line  stretching  from  Bchring  Straits  to 
Cape  St.  Lucas ;  u-ith  innumerable  flourishing  cities  and  seaport  towns ;  with  an 
agricultural  population  timnbering  thousands  where  they  now  number  hundreds ; 
with  busy  manufactories  scattered  over  the  land;  with  churches,  schools,  and 
colleges  everywhere  throughout  the  mountains  and  valloys— All  these  many  of 
us  may  live  to  see,  but  few  can  now  realize  tho  magnificent  future  that  lies  before 
us.  In  this  favored  land  the  laborer,  the  artisan,  tho  mechanic,  tho  man  of 
science,  can  each  find  profitable  employment  and  a  congenial  home.  As  wo 
want  population  to  develop  the  dormant  wealth  of  om*  new  States  and  Temto- 
ries,  it  is  the  interest  of  oUr  government  to  disseminate  a  correct  knowledge  of 
their  material  resources. 

Entertaining  these  views,  I  trust  the  report  herewith  submitted  will  not  bo 
without  practical  utility  wherever  it  may  be  circulated. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  ROSS  BBOWNE. 

Hon.  H.  McCuLLOCH, 

Secretary  qf  the  Treasury. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

SECTIOX   I. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  MINING  INTEREST. 

The  informatioii  and  statistics  relative  to  the  gold  mines  of  California  were 
collected  between  the  17th  May  and  the  25th  July,  but  some  interesting  changes 
have  occuned  since  the  tour  of  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  facts,  when  ascertained, 
have  been  mentioned.  Many  of  the  fibres  and  data  could  be  obtained  only 
from  the  mine  owners,  who  may  sometimes  have  misrepresented  the  character 
and  yield  of  their  claims  In  a  favorable  light  for  the  purpose  o{  selling,* or  in  an 
unfavorable  light  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  assessor  and  tax-collector. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  statements  as  made  are  generally  true,  and 
it  is  hoped  that,  taken  together,  they  will  be  found  to  bo  the  fullest  and  most 
correct  collection  of  important  facts  ever  made  relative  to  gold  mining. 

The  general  condition  of  gold  mining  in  California  is  that  of  decline.  The 
amount  of  production  becomes  smaller  every  year,  but  the  decrease  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  placer  yield.  In  quartz  more  work  is  being  done ;  it  is  being  done 
better  than  ever  before,  and  there  are  more  mines  in  successfql  operation.  The 
business  is  flourishing  and  improving,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  continuous  increase ; 
and  the  success  of  manv  of  the  mines  is  most  brilliant. 

In  1864  Professor  Ashbumer  wrote  a  report  on  the  Mariposa  estate,  and  in  it 
he  made  the  following  general  remaxks : 

In  1858  there  were  upwards  of  280  quartz  mills  in  California,  each  ono  of  which  was  sup- 
plied with  quartz  from  one  or  more  veins.  The  number  of  stamps  in  these  mills  was  2,610, 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  whole  mill  property  of  this  nature  in  the  State  exceeded  $3,000,000. 
In  the  summer  of  1861,  while  I  was  attached  to  the  geological  survey,  I  made  a  careful  and 
thorough  examination  of  all  the  quartz  mills  and  mines  of  the  State,  and  could  only  find 
between  40  and  50  in  successful  operation,  several  of  which  were  at  that  time  leading  a  very 
precarious  existence. 

Many  of  those  old  enterprises  have  not  yet  become,  and  never  will  become, 
profitable ;  but  of  the  quartz  'toills  built  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the 
successful  proportion  is  much  larger  than  before  1860.  No  business  offers  greater 
fEkdlities  to  ignorance  and  folly  for  losing  money ;  and,  unfortunately,  most  of 
those  who  engaged  in  it  had  no  experience  and  were  led  by  their  presumption 
into  gross  blunders  in  both  mining  and  milling. 

The  ^atest  common  blander  in  quartz  mining,  and  the  most  common  error 
in  early  times  as  well  as  in  our  own  day,  has  been  that  of  erecting  a  mill  before 
the  vein  was  well  opened  and  its  capacitv  to  yield  a  laxgQ.  supply  of  good  rock 
established.  The  commission  of  this  blunder  is  proof  conclusive  of  the  utter 
incompetency  of  its  author  to  have  charge  of  any  important  mining  enterprise. 
If  there  were  any  possibility  that  it  should  in  some  cases  lead  to  considerable 
profit,  there  might  bo  an  excuse  for  it,  but  there  is  none.  It  never  pays.  All 
the  chances,  including  that  of  utter  failure,  are  against  it. 

The  next  blunder  was  that  the  difference  between  a  pocket  vein  and  a  charge 
vein  was  not  understood,  and  the  existence  of  rich  specimens  was  considered 
proof  of  the  high  value  of  a  mine,  whereas  among  experienced  quartz  miners  it 
excites  their  suspicions  and  distrust.  Nine-tenths  of  the  lodes  which  yield  rich 
specimens  do  not  pay  for  milling.  West  Point,  in  Calaveras,  and  Bald  Moun- 
tain, in  Tuolumne,  mo  richest  pocket  districts  of  the  State,  are  not  to  bo  com- 
pared for  yield  with  Sutter  creek  or  the  Sierra  Buttes,  where  there  is  scarcely  a 
passable  specimen  in  a  thousand  tons. 

The  next  error  was  that  nothing  was  known  of  pay  chimneys,  and  if  good 
quartz  was  found  in  one  place,  it  was  presumed  that  the  whole  mine  was  of  the 
same  quality.    In  some  cases  the  pay  chimney  was  near  the  end  of  a  claim,  into 
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\rbicb  it  dipped  not  far  from  tho  Bmface,  leaving  the  mill  witliont  rock.    In 
other  cases  the  miner  had  his  pay  chimney  in  his  own  claim,  but  ho  did  not  know 
,  enough  to  follow  it,  and  he  worked  straight  down  into  barren  rock,  while  there 
was  an.abundant  supply  of  good  quartz  higher  up. 

Another  error  was  that  of  sinking  when  nothing  was  found  at  tho  surface ;  a 
policy  that  may  do  in  mining  for  other  metals,  but  is  very  risky  in  gold.  If  tho 
croppings  are  barren  along  a  considerable  distance,  deep  sinkings  will  rarely  pay; 
but  if  the  vein  does  not  crop  out,  the  only  way  to-examine  it  may  bo  by  a  shaft. 

Much  rock  has  been  crushed  without  examination  and  without  any  proper 
selection. 

In  the  mortars  it  is  a  common  mistake  to  use  too  much  quicksilver  and  too 
much  water. 

It  has  not  been  customary  to  make  assays  regularly  of  the  tailings,  so  as  t6 
know  what  was  passing  off. 

^  The  mine  owners,  in  a  large  proportion  of  tho  cases,  have  not  resided  at  tho 
mines,  and  have  not  made  a  study  of  the  business ;  and  no  occupation  requires 
personal  supervision  and  thorough  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  o^vner  more  than 
mining. 

These  blunders  are  gradually  being  corrected,  and  if  they  were  not  still  quite 
common  the  qiiartz  mines  of  California  would  yield  nearly  twice  as  much  as  they 
do.  The  business  will  Aever  be  established  upon  a  proper  basis  until  the  supei^ 
intcndents  as  a  class  ore  well-educated  chemists  and  mining  and  mechanical  engi- 
n^rs,  and  the  mine  owners  frequent  visitors,  if  not  regular  residents,  at  the  mines. 

In  placer  mining  there  is  not  room  for  much  improvement.  All  the  processes 
ore  simpler,  and  the  work  has  generally  been  done  well. 

The  southern  mines — ^that  is,  in  the  counties  of  Amador,  Galaveras,  Tuolumne, 
and  Mariposa — ^have  nearly  exhausted  their  placers.  They  had  few  deep  gravel 
deposits,  and  in  all  four  there  has  not  been  one  lar^e  hydraulio  claim  such  as 
abound  north  of  El  Dorado.  Placer,  Yuba,  Nevada,  Sierra,  and  Plumas  are  more 
prosperous  than  the  counties  further  south,  mainly  because  of  their  extensive  beds 
of  amiferous  gravel  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  Act  of  July  26y  1866. — Few  applications  have  been  made  for  the  ptir- 
chase  of  quartz  mines  or  of  agricultural  lands  in  tho  mineral  districts,  under  tho 
act  of  July  26, 1866,  "granting  tho  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners  over 
thepublic  lands,  and  for  other  purposes.'' 

Tne  fanners  of  the  mining  districts  have  long  been  anxious  to  get  titles,  bat 
the  value  of  their  possessions  has  decreased  considerably  of  late,  and  many  of 
them  do  not  feel  able  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  a  survey.  They  are  required  to 
pay  not  the  sm*vey  of  their  respective  farms  alone,  but  for  the  survey  of  all  the 
agricultural  land  in  tho  whole  township  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  in^some 
cases  this  expense  may  be  $400.  If  several  unite,  the  cost  is  less  to  each ;  but 
the  whole  expense  comes  upon  the  first  application,  whether  made  by  one  or 
many.  After  the  survey  has  once  been  made,  applicants  have  no  expense  savo 
the  price  of  tho  land  and  a  few  small  incidentals.  Previous  to  the  first  of  Juno 
twenty-five  farmers  in  Tuolumne  and  Stanislaus  counties  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  get  patents,  and  all  would  undoubtedly  have  token  them  if  the  survey  had 
not  stood  in  the  way.  The  public  sentiment  of  the  State  is  tmanimously  in  favor 
of  the  sale  of  these  agricultural  lands. 

Tho  sur\^oys  of  quartz  mines  are  not  so  expensive  as  those  of  agricultural 
claims,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  sm*vey  the  whole  township  for  a  mine  claim, 
but  only  to  connect  it  with  the  public  surveys  by  some  one  line,  so  that  it  can 
bo  laid  down  accurately  upon  tho  map.  The  expense  depends  upon  circum- 
stances, but  it  will  seldom  exceed  $100  for  every  step  from  the  beginning  until 
the  issue  of  the  patent,  exclusive  of  the  time  and  travel  of  the  surveyor  in  getting 
to  the  place  where  the  mine  is  situated. 

The  owners  of  quartz  mines  generally  desire  to  get  patents,  but  the  fact  that 
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tbe  claims  on  pnblic  lands  arc  not  taxed,  and  that  those  which  have  been  granted 
by  the  government  are  taxed,  is  a  strong  objection.  The  tax  in  tlM3  mining 
coanties  varies  from  three  to  four  and  a  half  per  oent.  annually,  and  that  is  a 
seiions  consideration  witLmany. 

The  revenue  law  of  California  says : 

All  propertj,  of  every  kind  and  nature  whatever,  within  this  State  shall  hesnhject  to  tax- 
ation, except    «    *    *    mining  claims.     {Hktell's  General  Laws,  article  G3!9Q,) 

A  sapplementaxy  act  says : 

All  provisioDs  of  law  exempting  mining  claims  from  taxation  are  hereby  repealed  so  far  as 
they  apply  to  lands  or  mines  m  the  condition  of  private  property,  and  granted  as  such  by  the 
Spanish  or  Mexican  government,  or  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State. 
(  The  same,  article  6265.    Instructions  under  tfte  aU  of  July  26,  1866.) 

The  instructions  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  the 
strveyor  general  of  Califomia^  and  by  him  to  his  deputies,  are  worthy  of  being 
placed  wiUiin  their  reach,  and  will  bo  found  in  the  appendix. 

Stjhveys.— Up  to  the  10th  of  October,  1867,  eleven  surveys,  made  under 
applications  for  patents  of  lode  mines,  have  l>een  received  at  the  United  States 
surveyor  general's  office  in  San  Francisco.  These  cloven  are  the  Pcuon  Blanco, 
Virginia,  Jones,  Potts,  and  Oakes  &;  Reese,  (these  two  last  adjoin,  and  may  be 
considered  as*  parts  of  the  same  mine,  though  on  different  veins,)  in  Mariposa 
county ;  the  Trio,  McCann,  Arbona,  Hitchcock,  and  Grey  Eagle,  in  Tuolumne 
county ;  and  the  KeLsey,  in  Eldorado  county.  Applications  for  surveys  for  patents 
have  been  made  in  many  other  cases,  probably  fifty,  at  least,  and  notices  of  the 
applications  have  been  advertised  in  the  newspaper  in  the  mining  counties,  but 
the  siurveys  have  not  yet  reached  the  surveyor  general. 

The  State  lias  been  divided  into  nine  districts,  with  a  deputy  surveyor  in  each. 
The  following  are  the  districts : 

Pirst  district — ^Del  Norte,  Klamath^  and  Humboldt  counties. 
Second  d/s^nc<.--*Si8kiyou,  Shasta,  and  Trinity  coanties. 
Third  district. — Plumas,  Butte,  and  Sierra. 
Fpurtli  district. — ^Yuba  and  Nevada. 
Fifth  district — Placer,  El  Dorado,  and  Sacramento. 
Sixth  district. — ^Amador.  < 

Seventh  district, — Alpine,  Mono,  and  Inyo. 

EighJth  eii^fric^.— Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Stanislaus,  Merced,  Fresno,  and  Gala* 
veras. 

Ninih  district — ^Los  Angekfl^  Ban  Bernardino^  Eem,  San  Diego,  and  Tulaie. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  MOTHER  LODE. 

The  mother  lode  is  in  many  respeots  the  most  remarkable  metalliferous  vein  in 
the  world.  Others  have  produced  and  are  producing  more,  but  no  other  has  been 
traced  so  far,  has  so  many  peculiar  features,  has  exercised  so  much  influence  on 
the  topography  of  the  country  about  it,  or  has  been  worked  with  a  profit  in  so 
many  places.  The  great  argentiferous  lodes  of  Mexico  and  Soath  America,  the 
most  productive  of  precious  metal  of  all  known  in  history,  can  be  followed  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  miles ;  while  this  Califomian  vein  is  distinctly  traceable 
on  the  surface  from  Mariposa  to  the  town  of  Amador,  a  distance  of  more  than 
60  miles. 

CouKSE  AiTD  Dip. — ^The  general  course  of  the  vein  is  very  nearly  northwest  and 
sonthoast,  but  to  be  more  precise  it  is  north  40**  west.    If  a  straight  lino  be  drawn 
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on  the  map  from  Maripoea  to  Amador,  the  mother  lode  will  be  in  several  placeB 
two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the  line,  but  usnally  within  half  a  mile  of  it. 

The  dip  is  always  to  the  eastward,  and  nsnally  at  an  angle  of  45^  or  50^  to 
the  horizon. 

Characteb  of  the  Gold. — ^The  gold  is  generally  in  fine  particles,  and  is  dis- 
tributed evenly  through  a  large  portion  of  the  lode  in  the  pay  chimneys,  and 
there  is  very  little  of  .the  rook  entirely  without  gold.  The  snlphurcts  are  not  very 
abundant  nor  very  rich,  and  when  found  they  oonsist  almost  exclusively  of 
pyrites  of  iron  and  copper,  without  those  mixtures  of  lead,  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  zinc  which  interfere  with  amalgamation  seriously  in  some  other  lodes.  The 
quartz  of  the  mother  lode  is  usually  hard  and  Mrhite ;  and  in  most  of  the  pay 
chutes  near  one  wall  or  the  othjsr,  ribbon  rock,  or  rook  with  numerous  black  seams 
lying  parallel  with  the  wall,  is  found.  In  some  mines,  especially  at  the  Raw 
Hide,  the  quartz  is  colored  green  with  carbonate  of  copper ;  and  the  same  color, 
though  not  BO  strong,  is  observed  in  portions  of  the  Princeton  mine. 

Width. — ^The  width  varies  from  a  foot  to  thirty  feet;  that  is,  the  main  vein  aa 
worked ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  branches  or  companion  veins,  so  that  the  total 
width  of  vein  matter  is  sometimes  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  In  some  places  these 
dde  veins  are  known  to  be  branches  separated  at  the  surfdce  from  the  main  vein 
by  '^  horses ;"  in  others  they  are  different  in  material  and  do  not  unite  at  the  deepest 
workings.  The  most  remarkable  side  veins  are  those  of  talcoso  slate,  which  in 
some  pubces  can  be  traced  for  miles.  They  are  from  two  lo  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
are  ricn  in  gold.  We  do  not  find,  in  our  books,  mention  of  any  similar  auriferous 
deposit  in  other  countries;  but  in  California  a  number  of  them  have  been  found, 
remote  from  the  mother  lode  as  well  as  near  it 

South  of  Maxwell's  creek  is  a  parallel  talcose  vein,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
main  mother  lode,  known  as  the  Adelaide,  which  name  was  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
J.  1\  Johnson.  The  same  name  has  been  given  by  mistake  in  Tuolumne  county 
to  a  companion  talcoee  vein  on  the  eaai  side  of  the  main  lode.  There  is  no 
reason  tliat  the  two  are  the  same  vein,  or  for  extending  the  name  of  one  to  the 
other. 

Pay  Chimneys. — ^The  pay  chimneys  are  usually  large  and  regular,  and  are 
eitlier  vertical  or  have  a  slight  dip  to  the  north. 

In  the  companion  talcose  veins  the  pay  chimneys  are  not  distinctly  marked, 
nor  are  the  character  and  limit  of  the  lode  well  defined. 

Hills  akd  Hollows. — The  streams  seem  to  have  made  their  beds  in  pUoea 
where  the  mother  lode  is  split  up  into  a  number  of  branches,  as  at  the  Morcede, 
MaxwelVs  ci^ek,  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus,  and  Mokelsmne  rivers;  while  in  those 
places  where  the  lode  is  wide  and  solid  there  aro  high  hills,  as  at  Pcfion  Blanco, 
Fine  Tree,  Whiskey  Hill,  Quartz  Mountain,  and  Carson  Hill.  The  richest  part  of 
the  vein  was  on  tlie  top  of  Carson  Hill,  and  next  to  that  in  richness  was  Pino 
Tree  Hill.  The  llayward,  the  Oneida,  and  the  Keystone  aro  in  valleys.  The 
Grolden  Ilule  and  the  mines  at  Angels  are  neither  on  hill  nor  ih  hollow,  and  are 
yet  very  rich. 

No  other  class  of  quartz  mines  in  California  is  so  poor  in  specimens  as  those 
on  the  mother  lode,  nor,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  there  any  others  in 
which  the  gold  is  so  regularly  distributed  tluough  the  pay  chutes. 

Peculi  AEiTiES  OF  THE  LoDE. — The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  mother  lode  are 
its  great  length,  its  great  thickness,  its  uniform  character,  the  near  proximity  of 
large  companion  veins,  of  which  at  least  one  is  usually  talcose,  and  the  richness 
of  the  talcose  veins.  In  reply  to  questions  about  the  chief  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  mother  lode,  the  miners  engaged  in  working  various  mines  gave  very 
different  answers.  One  said  it  was  the  presence  of  a  belt  of  green  stone  on  the 
eastern  side.  Another  thought  it  was  a  black  putty  gouge.  A  thii'd  spoke  first 
of  the  occurrence  of  places  as  smooth  as  glass  on  the  walls.  Another  consid- 
ered the  mother  lode  to  consist  of  two  branches,  one  the  luminatod,  the  other  the 
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boulder  branch.  Tho  former  is  usually  on  the  west  sidQ ;  the  latter  has  the  most 
curves.  The  lode  is  richest  where  the  two  meet.  AnotJier  says  the  mother  lode 
is  a  series  of  branches^  sometimes  a  dozen  in  number,  covering  a  width  that 
varies  from  500  to  3,000  feet,  with  a  greenstone  porphyry  wall  on  the  east;  and 
dioritic  porphyry  wall  on  the  west. 

Is  IT i  Fissure  Vein? — ^The  question  whether  the  mother  lode  is  a  gash  or  a 
fissure  vein  has  little  practical  importance.  Such  an  inquiry  is  serviceable  in  regard 
to  deposits  the  character  of  which  is  doubtful ;  but  we  already  know  that  in  regard 
to  length,  uniformity  of  veinstone,  continuity  in  depth,  and  number  of  pay  chutes, 
few  fissure  veins  exceed  this.  Professor  Ashbumer,  in  a  report  made  on  the  Pine 
Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  in  May,  1864,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  '^  great 
majority  ^  of  the  auriferous  quarts  lodes  of  California  are  gash  veins ;  and  he 
implies  that  tho  Pino  Tree,  which  is  a  part  of  the  mother  lode,  belongs  to  that 
class.    Whitney,  in  his  *^ Metallic  Wealth  of  (he  United  StateSj^  says : 

True  fissure  veins  are  coutinuons  in  depth,  and  their  metalliferous  contents  have  not  been 
found  to  be  exhausted  or  to  have  sensiblj  and  permanentlj  decreased  at  any  depth  which 
has  yet  been  obtained  by  mininp^. 

Seeregated  and  gash  veins,  and  tho  irregular  deposits  of  ore  not  included  under  the  head 
of  veins,  and  not  occurring  in  masses  as  park  of  the  formation,  cannot  be  depended  upon  as 
persistent,  and  they  generally  thin  oot  and  disappear  at  a  not  inconsiderable  depth;  at  the 
same  time  they  are  often  richer  for  a  certain  distance,  and  contain  larger  accumulations  of 
ore  than  tnio  veins,  so  that  they  may  be  worked  for  a  considerable  time  with  greater  profit 
than  these,  although  not  to  be  considered  as  of  the  same  permanent  value. 

In  a  report  on  the  Princeton  mine  made  by  Professor  Blake,  in  December, 
1864,  he  said : 

Tho  identification  of  the  Princeton  as  a  fissure  vein  loads  us  to  the  question  whether  all 
the  gold  veins  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  other  gold  districts  of  similar  formation  are  not  also 
of  fissure  origin,  rather  than  formed  by  metamorphism  from  materials  pre-existing  in  the 
strata.  It  certainly  is  not  essential  to  a  fissure  vem  that  it  should  nut  across  the  strata  of  a 
country.  In  a  region  of  regularly  stratified  slates,  tho  line  of  least  resistance  to  a  breaking 
force  is  certainly  uio  line  or  plane  rather  of  the  stratification.  In  that  line  or  plane  the  rocky 
crust  may  bo  most  readily  split,  and  hence  it  is,  I  believe,  that  most  of  our  veins  are  found 
conforming  lo  the  stratification.  Professor  Tuomey,  in  his  report  on  the  geology  of  South 
Carolina,  describing  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  that  State,  mentions  several  that  for  a  pArt 
of  (heir  course  follow  the  bedding  of  the  rocks,  and  in  other  places  cut  across  the  bedding. 
I  have  observed  similar  conditions  at  various  places  in  California,  and  I  am  daily  more  and 
more  inclined  to  tho  view  that  gold  veins  are  the  results  of  emanations  from  great  depths 
below,  which,  ascending  through  rifts  and  fissures  of  the  rocks,  were  condensed  or  deposited 
upon  the  walls. 

Claims  in  Mariposa. — ^Tho  following  is  a  list  of  tho  claims  on  the  mother 
lode,  begmninff  at  tho  mother  lode  and  going  northward : 

The  Crown  JLcad,  4,500  feet  on  tho  mother  lode,  besides  claims  on  two  parallel 
lodes.    Not  at  work.     Noticed  elsewhere. 

The  Virginia,  2,500  feet,  crops  out  largel3\  A  tunnel  160  feet  long  strikes  the 
vein  at  a  depth  of  100  feet.  Seveml  shallow  shafts  have  been  sunk.  Some 
good  quartz  has  been  found,  but  no  work  is  being  done  now.     There  is  no  mill. 

The  Pyles,  1,200  feet;  no  work  done. 

The  Mary  Harrison  has  a  mill,  and  is  at  work. 

The  Clayton,  3,000  feet. 

The  Louisa,  3,000  feet,  is  being  opened  and  explored.  One  shaft  is  down  130 
feet,  and  another  is  being  sunk  to  the  same  depth,  and  a  third,  commenced  on  a 
lower  level,  is  down  90  feet.  A  tunnel  started  near  the  level  of  Maxwell's 
creek,  strikes  the  bottom  of  the  90  foot  shaft.  About  2,000  tons  of  ore  have 
been  taken  out,  and  have  been  crushed  at  the  mill  of  the  j^laxwell  Creek  Mining 
Company,  yielding  $8  or  $9  per  ton.  The  mother  is  split  up  here  into  a  number 
of  branches. 

On  the  Margaret,  3,000  feet,  no  work  has  been  done.  In  this  claim  the  mother 
lode  is  split  up  into  a  number  of  narrow  branches^  at  least  at  and  near  Maxwell's 
creek;  which  sepaiates  it  from  the  Louisa. 
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The  Pumpkin,  3,000  feet,  is  not  doing  anything.  Several  shafts  have  been 
sunk,  and  some  rock  taken  from  it  seven  or  eight  years  ago  yielded  $40  per  ton. 

The  Nonsuch,  1,400  feet,  is  lying  idle. 

Parallel  with  and  opposite  to  the  Nonsuch,  300  feet  distant  to  the  eastward, 
on  a  talcose  slate  vein,  is  the  Hidely  and  Cunningham  mine.  A  four-stamp  mill 
commenced  running  last  spring. 

On  the  King  Solomon,  3,000  feet,  no  work  is  doing. 

The  Yosemite,  3,000  feet,  has  a  tunnel  of  exploration,  bui  no  mill,  and  is  not 
at  work. 

The  Peuon  Blanco,  6,000  feet  long,  is  being  explored  by  a  tunnel  nmning 
^285  feet  on  the  vein  from  the' northwest  side  of  the  hill,  and  by  a  cross-tunnel 
from  the  east  side  of  the  hill.  Eight  men  are  at  work,  and  $6,000  or  $8,000 
have  been  spent  on  the  claim.  The  name  is  Spanish,  means  ''  large  white  rock,'' 
and  was  suggested  by  the  immense  croppings  of  white  quartz  on  the  top  of  the 
high  hill,  which  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  land-marks  in  the  western  part  of 
Mariposa  county. 

The  Murphy, feet,  has  done  nothing. 

The  McAlpin,  1,200  feet^  was  worked  10  years,  first  with  an  arrastra,  and 
afterwards  with  an  eight-stamp.  The  lode  is  here  25  feet  wide.  A  tunnel  strikes 
the  vein  400  feet  below  the  surface,  and  a  shaft  runs  down  160  feet  from  the 
tunnel.  McAlpin  sold  out  in  1864,  and  left  the  State,  taking  with  him,  if  nimor 
is  right,  $75,000  obtained  net  from  the  mine.  Since  he  left  the  mine  has  not 
paid,  and  the  mill  is  now  standing  idle.  Ten  or  15  feet  eastward  from  the 
main  lode,  and  parallel  with  it,  is  a  companion  vein,  which  has  been  worked  to 
.some  extent,  and  is  supposed  by  some  miners  to  be  richer  than  the  main  lode. 
The  mill  is  driven  by  water  supplied  by  the  Golden  Rock  Water  Company. 

Claims  in  TuoLUJirNB. — ^The  following  claims  are  now  lying  idle  or  only 
partially  worked.  Those  marked  •  are  idle ;  those  upon  whidi  work  is  being 
done  are  noticed  : 

The  King  Philip*;  theNewhall,*  3,000  feet;  the  Rhodes,*  3,000  feet;  Wood- 
worth,*  3,000 feet;  Wheeler,*  7,500 feet;  Munn*;  Wotcottand  Rocco*;  the  Cul- 
bertson,*  extending  across  the  Tuolumne  river;  here  comes  a  tract*  of  1,200  feet 
in  dispute ;  the  Kelly,*  4,000  feet ;  the  Clio,  2,000  feet,  has  a  lO-fitamp  mill,  not  at 
work  now;  the  Scorpion*;  the  Northern  Light,**  3,000  feet;  the  Johnson,  the 
Yuma,*  3,150  feet,  and  the  Hector,  are  on  the  Talcose  companion  vein  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  Shawmut  is  on  the  moan  lode  and  has  a  mill.  The  Eagle 
also  has  a  mill. 

The  Chickenhawk  has  two  shafts,  and  is  at  work  with  a  hoisting  engine,  but 
without  a  mill.  The  Dickson  &  Co.,*  1,500  feet;  the  Durgan  &  Co.,*  500  or 
600  feet;  the  Golden  Rule*;  the  Simmons  &  Co.,*  800  feet;  the  Miller,  Waller 
&  Co.,*  450  feet;  the  Heslep  &  Co.,*  900  feet;  the  Simon  Whitford  &  Co.,* 
450  feet;  theRowe  &  Co.,*  350  feet;  the  Golden  Rule,  1,600  feet,  has  a  15- 
stamp  mill  in  profitable  operation  on  the  eastern  vein ;  the  Waller  &  App,*  780 
feet,  has  a  shaft  60  feet  deep;  the  Hitchcock,*  500  feet.  The  Nyman,  550  feet, 
has  a  tunnel  150  feet  long,  and  a  shaft  40  feet  deep ;  another  tunnel  is  now  being 
run  to  open  the  mine.     There  is  no  mill. 

The  Jim  Stuart,*  530  feet,  has  a  shaft  78  feet  deep ;  the  App,  1,000  feet,  has 
been  worked  regularly  for  seven  years  with  a  10-stamp  mill.  Opposite  to  the 
App,  on  the  eastern  talcose  vein,  is  the  Heslep,  1,650  feet,  which  has  been  at 
work  for  15  years  with  a  lO-stamp  mill.  This  claim  extends  beyond  the  App 
and  is  opposite  the  Jim  Stuart  also. 

The  Silver,  1,500  feet,  has  a  10-stamp  mill,  but  in  May  all  the  work  was 
aven  to  opening  the  mine.  The  Sweeny,  1,500  feet,  has  a  five-stiimp  mill,  but 
the  mine  has  caved  in,  the  flume  waa  blown  down,  and  no  work  is  being  done. 
One  pocket  near  the  surface  paid  $30,000. 
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The  Ttfzowcll,*  800  foetj  tho  Donovan  &  Co.;*  the  McCann,*  600  feet;  Uie 
Mooney  &  Co.,  600  feet,  has  a  four-stamp  mill  in  profitable  operation  working 
the  talcose  vein;  the  Trio,*  2,316  feet,  has  a  10-stamp  mill;  the  Harris,  1,000 
feet,  has  no  mill,  but  is  being  opened ;  the  Williams  &;  Brother,  1,000  feet,  has 
no  mill,  but  is  being  opened;  the  Heist,  1,000  feet,  has  a  four-stamp  mill,  and  is 
paying;  the  General  llooker,*  1,200  feet;  the  Rawhide  Extension  is  doing 
nothing  now,  though  there  is  a  shaft  200  feet  deep,  which  always  contains  water, 
sometimes  to  within  20  feet  of  the  surface ;  in  ^ho  Rawhide  claim  adjoining 
there  is  a  working  shaft  280  feet  deep,  and  only  40  feet  distant.  The  Rawhide, 
1,650  feet,  is  owned  bv  a  New  York  companj^  and  has  a  20-stamp  mill. 

The  Honsley  &  Co',*  1,300  feet;  the  Faxon,*  1,000  feet;  the  Quinby,  1,000 
feet,  on  the  eastern  talcose  companion  vein,  has  a  four-stamp  mill  which  has  been  ^ 
idle  for  years;  the  Chaparral,  1,500  feet,  has  a  five-stamp  mill,  but  is  not  running; 
the  Buckeye,  1,200  feet,  is  on  a  branch  vein  200  feet  >vest  of  the  main  mother 
lode,  opposite  to  the  Cliaparral. 

The  Hoi-soly,*  1,500  feet,  has  sunk  a  shaft  20  feet  deep ;  the  Header  &  Car- 
rington,*  1,500  fwt^  has  a  four-stamp  mill;  the  Ilawkeye,*  1,000  feet;  the  Silver 
Hill,*  1,500  feet;  the  Gillis,*  1,200  feet;  the  Gillis  No.  2,*  1,200  feet;  the 
Seavers,*  1,000  feet;  the  Watt*;  the  AWp  &  Co.,*  reaches  to  the  Stanislaus 
river. 

The  following  claims  are  on  an  eastern  branch  or  companion  vein  of  the 
mother  lode,  commencing  at  the  Rawhide,  and  running  northward  to  the  Stan- 
islaus river.    - 

First  is  a  piece  of  unclaimed  ground  where  no  lode  has  been  found.  The 
White  Senior*  claim;  the  Tom  White,*  1,200  feet;  the  Patterson,  has  a  10- 
stamp  mill,  but  only  ^ve  are  running ;  the  Gillis,  *  1,200  feet ;  the  Jackson  ;*  the 
Waters;*  the  Rector,*  1,200  feet,  has  sunk  a  shaft  52  feet  deep;  the  Watts, 
1,000  feet,  is  now  at  work  prospecting,  about  815,000  have  been  taken  from 
small  veins  at  the  surface ;  the  Mt.  Stanislaus,*  3,000  feet. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Stanislaus  river,  in  the  bed  of  which  no  large  vein  is 
discoverable.  Here,  as  at  Maxwell's  creek,  the  lode  is  split  up  into  a  multitude 
of  little  branches. 

Claims  in  Calaveras. — Immediately  north  of  the  Stanislaus  river,  on  the 
line  of  the  mother  lode,  Carson  hill  rises  to  an  elevation  of  1,600  feet  above  the 
river;  and  the  lode  in  passing  throu^^h  the  hill  appears  to  split  into  three  branches. 
On  the  eastern  branch  are  the  following,  viz :  the  Virginia,*  1,000  feet ;  the 
Adjunction,*  800  feet ;  the  Carson  Hill,  has  done  some  work,  but  is  not  doing  any- 
thing now ;  the  South  Carolina,  2,550  feet,  has  yielded  $400,000,  and  is  now  closed; 
the  Enterprise,*  800  feet ;  the  Reserve,  980  feet,  is  being  reopened,  but  has  no 
mill,  the  yield  has  been  $130,000. 

These  are  all  the  cl^ms  on  the  eastern  branch.  On  the  middle  branch  are  the 
following,  commencing  at  the  river,  and  running  northward :  the  Stanislaus,* 
1,200  feet ;  the  Mineral  Mountain,*  3,000  feet ;  the  Melones,*  1,200  feet. 

On  the  western  or  Santa  Cruz  branch  is  the  Santa  Cruz*  mine,  3,000  feet ;  the 
Morgan,  500  feet,  has  no  mill,  but  is  at  work,  yielded  $2,800,000  in  1850 
and  1851 ;  the  Kentucky,*  220  feet ;  the  Iron  Rock,  1,300  feet,  is  doing  nothing, 
though  some  very  good  rock  was  found  in  short  tunnels  and  shafts ;  the  Chapar- 
ral,* 3,031  feet;  the  Chaparral  Hill,  3,200  feet,  is  now  at  work  taking  out  rock, 
but  lias  no  mill. 

Here  comes  a  space  where  the  vein  haa  not  been  found. 

The  Hanford,  900  feet  ;*  the  Hanfoi-d  and  Shears.* 

Here  comes  an  interval  of  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  before  we  reaeh  the  town 
of  Angels. 

The  Stickles,  400  feet,  has  a  10-stamp  mill  at  work ;  the  Calaveras,*  1,100 
feet,  had  a  nine-stamp  mill  which  w^as  moved  away ;  the  Lightner,  400  feet,*  had  a 
10-stamp  millybut  it  has  been  moved  away;  the  Angel,  900  feet,  has  a  30-stamp  . 
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null,  now  at  work ;  the  Hill,  412  feet,  has  prodaced  $250,000,  and  has  a  12- 
stamp  mill  at  work ;  the  Bovee,  450  feet,  has  produced  $600,000,  and  has  a  10- 
stamp  mill  at  work ;  the  Fritz,*  GOO  feet,  had  a  10-stamp  mill,  which  was  moyed 
away. 

Here  comes  another  space  where  the  mother  lode  is  not  traceable  on  the  surface, 
aad  has  not  been  traced.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  crosses  the  Mokelumne 
liver  about  three, miles  west  of  Mokelumne  Hill. 

Claims  in  Amabor. — ^North  of  that  river,  in  Amador  county,  we  have 
the  following:  the  Tibbetts  &;  Corliss;*  the  Hayward,  1,800  feet,  has  56 
stamps  at  work,  crushing  80  tons  per  day,  and  has  been  at  work  since  1852, 
the  reputed  yield  is  $:i7  per  ton  gross,  and  S22  net,  or  more  than  $600,000 
"*  net  per  year ;  the  Loring  Ilill,  700  feet,  has  been  worked  for  10  years.  Oppo- 
site to  the  Loring  Hill,  on  a  parallel  vein,  is  the  Railroad,  800  feet.  This 
mine  has  yielded  $70,000,  and  is  now  at  work,  but  has  no  mill.  The  Wild- 
man,  1,130  feet,  is  down  530  feet,  and  has  drifted  200  feet,  but  the  12-stamp 
mill  is  employed  in  doing  custom- work ;  the  Mahoney  has  been  working  five 
years,  with  a  15-8tamp  mill ;  the  Lincoln,  2,378  feet,  has  worked  10  or  12 
years,  but  the  20-stanjp  mill  is  now  engaged  in  custom- work ;  the  Bamhart,* 
1,000  feet;  the  Comet,  750 feet,  has  commenced  prospecting ;  the  Herbertvillo, 
1,200  feet,  had  a  30-8tamp  mill,  which  never  paid,  and  was  bumod  down. 
No  work  is  being  done  at  the  mine.  The  Keystone,  has  a  20-stamp  mill, 
has  worked  steadily  since  1851,  and  has  produced  about  $700,000.  Opposite  to 
the  Keystone,  on  a  companion  vein,  is  the  Spring  Hill,  1,200  feet,  which  has 
crushed  50,000  tons  of  quartz,  but  obtained  little  profit  It  has  a  30-stamp 
mill,  whieh  is  idle,  with  the  exception  of  five  stamps  engaged  in  custom-work. 
The  Amador,  1,300  feet,  was  worked  to  a  depth  of  240  feet  some  years  ago,  but 
afterwards  caved  in,  and  has  stood  idle  now,  for  some  time ;  the  Bunker  Hill, 
1,200  feet,  is  at  work  with  an  eight-stamp  mill ;  the  Mayflower,*  1,200  feet ; 
the  Hazard,*  800  feet,  has  an  eight-stamp  mill ;  the  Pennsylvania,*  1,000  feet ) 
the  Loyal,*  600  feet,  has  a  20-Btamp  steam  mill ;  the  Italian,  340  feet,  has 
a  six-stamp  mill,  which  has  crushed  about  2,000  tons ;  the  Seaton,  1,200  feet,  haa 
a  40-stamp  mill,  and  has  worked  about  10,000  tons  of  quarts,  which  averaged 
eight  or  nine  dollars.  The  mill  is  not  running,  but  the  mine  is  being  opened. 
The  McDonald,*  800  feet ;  the  Potosi,  800  feet,  is  at  work  with  a  sixteen-stamp 
mill ;  the  Webster,*  600  feet,  had  a  mill,  which  was  moved  away ;  the  Plymouth, 
1,200  feet,  is  being  worked  with  a  15-stamp  mill ;  the  Enterprise,  is  at  work 
with  a  lO-stamp  mill;  the  Challen,*  1,000  toet;  the  Green  Aden,*  1,200  feet, 
has  a  shaft  100  feet  deep;  the  Hooper,*  1,200  feet;  the  Noe,*  800  feet;  the 
Richmond,  800  feet,  has  a  10-stamp  mill,  but  the  only  work  now  being  done 
is  prospecting. 

H6re  we  reach  the  Cosumnes  river,  and  north  of  this  the  lode  has  not  been 
traced  distinctly,  although  the  Pacific  lode  at  Placerville  appears  to  have  its 
characteristics. 


8KCTI0N    III. 

MAEIPOSA    COUNTY. 

Mariposa*  county,  the  southernmost  of  the  rich  placer  mining  counties  of  the 
Sacramento  basin,  lies  between  parallels  37^  and  38^  of  north  latitude,  and 
reaches  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  low  land  of  the  San  Joa- 
qnin  valley.  The  northern  boundary  is  the  divide  between  the  Tuolumne  and 
Mercede  rivers,  and  the  southern  is  a  line  drawn  northeastward  from  the  point 

*  The  name  of  thU  county  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  *'  Los  M(ffyioiAat!^The  Butterflies. 
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where  the  Chowchilla  river  strikes  the  plain.  The  only  permanent  stream  in 
tiie  county  is  the  Merced ;  the  so-called  Mariposa  river  is  a  little  brook  which 
caii  readily  be  stepped  across  in  the  summer  season. 

The  distance  of  the  town  of  Mariposa  from  Stockton  is  90  miles,  and  the 
ordinary  charge  for  freight  in  the  summer  is  $25  per  ton  of  2/OOQ  pounds.  A 
stage  runs  to  Bear  Valley  in  a  day  firom  Stockton,  and  the  fare  is  $10.  Another 
stage  line  runs  to  GoulterviUe,  and  the  fare  there  is  $10,  and  the  distance  is 
made  in  one  day.  The  county  tax  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $3  19  per  $100 
of  taxable  property.  Coulterville  lies  north  and  Bear  Valley  south  of  the 
Mercede  river,  the  banks  of  which,  in  that  vicinity,  are  so  steep  and  high  that  no 
wagon  road  has  been  made  across  it ;  and  although  the  distance  from  one  town 
to  flie  other  by  the  horse  trail  is  only  10  miles,  it  is  45  by  the  wagon  road. 

Sectional  area  of  Mariposa  county,  1^884  square  miles.  Population  in  1860, 
6,243;  estimated  in  1866,  4,170.  Assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1865, 
$1,237,370.  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Watson,  constructing  engineer  of  the  projected  Cop- 
.  peropolis  and  Stockton  railroad  says :  "  From  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
pursuits  of  the  inhabitants,  Mariposa  imports  of  merchandise  4,240  tons  per 
annum,  which,  with  an  increase  of  population  to  the  standard  of  Nevada  conntv, 
and  the  consequent  development  of  her  vast  resources,  would  be  quadrupled  m 
a  very  short  time.  The  down  freights  from  this  county,  consisting  of  copper 
ores,  wool,  hides,  &c.,  amount  to  920  tons  annually.  The  principal  points  of 
shipping  are  Homitas,  Princetown,  Agua  Frie,  Mariposa,  Coulterville  and  Bear 
Valley.     Total  up  and  down  freights,  6,160  tons.** 

The  shipment  of  gold  dust  from  Coulterville  was  $13,285  in  July,  1866 ; 
$13,500  in  August;  $17,000  in  September;  $24,900  in  October;  $14,790  in 
November;  $7,280  in  December,  $4,950  quartz  and  $9,484  placer  in  Januar}% 
1867;  $11,050  placer  and  $14,800  in  March;  and  $8,080  quartz  and  $3,660 
placer  in  April. 

The  average  monthly  shipment  of  treasure  from  the  town  of  Mariposa  is 
$17,000  or  $18,000. 

There  ai'e  two  small  ditches  south  of  the  Mercede  river,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Golden  Rock  ditch  extending  to  Penon  Blanco,  and  these  are  the  only  ditches 
in  the  county.  In  proportion  to  the  yield  of  gold,  Mariposa  has  fewer  ditches 
than  any  other  county  in  the  State. 

Plac£B  Mikikg. — ^Many  of  the  placer  districts  in  the  county  have  been  very 
rich,  but  the  diggings  have  in  no  place  been  deep,  and  they  would  long  ago  have 
been  exhausted  if  there  had  been  large  ditches  to  supply  water ;  but  these  were 
lacking,  so  washing  has  been  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  for  only  a  brief 
period  each  year.  The  richness  of  the  ground  and  the  coarseness  of  the  gold 
has  enabled  the  minere  to  make  a  profit  sometimes  by  dry  di^ng  or  scratching 
the  gravel  over  with  a  butcher-knife.  MaxwelUs  Creek,  Blue  Gulch,  Bear  Creek, 
White's  Gulch,  Pefion  Blanco,  the  north  fork  of  the  Mercede,  the  banks  of  the 
main  Mercede,  and  the  vicinities  of  the  towns  of  Mariposa  and  Hornitas  were 
especially  rich.  In  Maxwell's  Creek,  about  1852,  the  common  yield  was  $15  or 
$20  per  day  to  the  man,  and  in  1863  two  miners  in  two  months  washed  out 
$16,000  at  Pcfion  Blanco.  In  1850  Horse  Shoe  Bond,  on  the  Mercede,  had  a 
population  of  400  miners.  Thei*e  are  now  a  dozen  small  and  shallow  hydraulic 
claims  there,  which  pay  about  $4  per  day  to  the  man.  The  population  of  the 
bend  numbers  100,  of  whom  half  are  Chinamen.  On  the  top  of  Buckhom 
mountain,  east  of  Coulterville,  at  an  elevation  1,500  feet  above  the  Mercede 
river,  there  is  a  placer  which  pays  well  while  it  rains,  but  cannot  be  worked  at 
any  other  time  for  want  of  water.  Flyaway,  in  a  gully  by  the  side  of  Buckhom 
mountain,  is  also  rich,  but  there,  too,  no  wa^er  can  be  got  save  during  rains. 

AaaicULTURE. — ^There  is  no  agriculture  in  Mariposa  county  worthy  of  note. 
There  is  not  one  large  orchard,  vineyard,  or  grain  fann.  Only  a  small  quantity 
of  min  falls,  jmd  the  soil  appearis  to  be  of  a  very  dry  natm*e.    A  lai'ge  portion 
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oi  the  sai&oe  is  occupied  by  steep  bills,  wbicb  prove  tbeir  tbirsty  cbaracter  by 
sastaining  no  vegetation  save  the  chemisal.  Tbere  are  no  ditcbes  to  sustain 
irrigation,  and  as  tbe  most  populous  part  of  the  county  was  the  Mariposa  grant, 
the  residents  there  having^  no  title  had  no  sufficient  inducement  to  invest  money 
in  planting  trees  and  vines.  '"'The  western  part  of  the  county  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  chemist^  hills,  with  occasionally  small  dales  with  scattered  oak  trees.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  there  are  some  plains  about  3,000  feet  high,  and  these 
have  a  rich  and  moist  soil  and  may  some  day  become  far  more  valuable  than 
they  are  now.  Still  farther  east,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  or  more,  we  come 
to  large  forests  of  good  pine  timber,  with  occasional  groves  of  the  big  tree.    ' 

YosEMiTE. — One  of  the  resources  of  the  county  is  the  possession  of  the 
Yosemite  valley,  which  is  destined  to  be  a  favorite  place  of  resort  when  access 
is  cheaper  and  more  comfortable  than  at  present.  The  trip  can  now  be  made 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  valley  and  back  in  eight  days  for  $75,  staying  only 
a  day  in  the  valley,  but  the  average  amount  spent  on  the  trip  by  visitors  is  not 
less  than  $150.  On  the  Coulterville  trail  there  is  a  stretch  of  39  miles  to  bo 
made  on  horseback,  with  no  house  on  the  wav ;  and  on  the  Mariposa  trail  the 
nearest  house  to  the  valley  is  25  miles  off.  Thus  there  is  no  mode  of  reaching 
the  place  except  a  hard  ride  over  a  very  rugged  road,  and  it  is  a  severe  trial  to 
persons  unaccustomed  to  riding  horseback.  A  wagon  road  might  be  made,  but 
some  of  the  people  on  the  route  think  it  their  policy  to  prevent  the  construction 
of  a  road.  Near  the  Mariposa  trail,  is  a  fine  grove  of  the  big  trees.  The  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  Yosemite  in  18G4  was  240 ;  in  1865,  360 ;  and  in  1866,  620. 

The  MaripoSiA  Estate. — The  Mariposa  Estate,  or  Fremont  Grant,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  contains  44,380  acres,  or  about  70  square  miles.  It  reaches 
12  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  12^  miles  from  north  to  south.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  northwest  to  southeast,  is  about  17  miles,  and  its  a'verage  width 
nearly  5  miles.  Its  northern  line  touches  the  Mercoprriver,  the  southern  the 
town  of  Bridgeport.  It  includes  the  towns  of  Mariposa,  Bridgeport,  Guadalupe, 
Arkansas  Flat,  Lower  Agua  Fria,  Upper  Agua  Fria,  Princeton,  Mount  Ophir, 
and  Bear  Valley.  The  grant  was  made  while  Califomia  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Mexico,  to  Juan  B.  Alvarado,  and  it  was  purchased  in  1847  by  J.  C.  Frdmont, 
who  presented  his  claim  for  the  land  to  tno  United  States  laud  commission, 
and  it  was  finally  confirmed  to  him,  and  the  patent  was  issued  Febiiiary,  1856. 
The  original  grant  was  of  land  suitable  for  grazing  purposes  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mariposa  river,  but  the  boundaries  were  not  fixed,  and  the  grantee  had  the  right 
of  locating  the  claim  on  any  land  within  a  large  area.  Wnen  the  grant  was  to 
be  surveyed  Fremont  said  he  wanted  a  long  strip  of  land  in  the  low-land  on 
both  banks  of  the  Mariposa  river;  but  the  tfnited  States  surveyor  told  him  the 
survey  must  be  in  a  compact  form.  Then,  instead  of  taking  a  compact  area  of 
grazing  l&nd  and  worthless  mountain,  he  swung  his  grant  round  and  covered  the 
valuable  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  near  the  Mercede  river,  besides  a  number 
of  others  which  had  been  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  miners,  who  had  long 
been  familiar  with  Fremont,  and  had  never  heard  the  least  intimation  from  him 
that  he  would  in  any  event  lay  claim  to  their  works.  Personal  indignation  thus 
came  in  to  embitter  a  quan^el  involving  large  pecuniary  interests  f  but  the  patent 
did  not  necessai-ily  give  the  gold  of  the  grant  to  FrcSmont.  Under  the  Mexican  i 
law  the  grantee  had  ho  right  to  the  minemls,  and  the  American  law  spoke  of  a 
confirmatidn,  not  an  enlargement,  of  the  Mexican  title.  Hero  then  was  another 
subject  for  b'tigation,  and  at  last,  in  1859,  that  matter  was  settled  by  a  decision 
that  an  American  patent  for  land  cames  the  minerals  with  it.  The  adverse 
claimants  defied  the  ofi^oers  of  the  law;  the  mines  were  converted  into  fortifica- 
tions; the  mouths  of  the  tunnels  were  barricaded;  there  were  besiegers  and 
besieged;  several  men  were  killed ;  but  at  last,  in  1859,  Fi'dmont  triumpiied,  and 
under  his  Mexican  grant  obtained  land  which  the  Mexican  government  did  not 
intend  to  grant,  and  minerals  which  it  systematically  reserved. 
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In  a  short  time  after  tho  title  was  satisfactorily  settled  tlie  yield  of  £^old  from 
the  quartz  mines  of  the  estate  became  very  large.  The  monthly  production  in 
18G0  averaged  $39,500  j  in  1861,  $53,500;  in  1862,  the  year  of  the  great  flood, 
which  injm^ed  the  mills,  flooded  mines,  and  broke  up  roads,  $43,500 ;  and  in  the 
fii-st  five  months  of  1863,  $77,000.  In  March,  1863,  the  yield  was  $94,000;  in 
April,  $92,000 ;  and  in  May,  $101,000.  The  production  seemed  to  have  reached 
i^he  figure  of  $100,000  per  month,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  still  further  increase. 
It  was  at  this  timt)  that  the  estate  was  sold  to  an  incorporated  company  in  New 
i)rkjcity,  and  the  stock  put  upon  the  market  in  the  midst  of  the  San  Francisco 
mining  stock  fever,  which  extended  its  influence  across  the  continent.  The 
prospectus  of  the  company  presented  a  very  attractive  picture  to  speculators. 
The  average  monthly  yield  for  three  years  and  a  half  had  been  $50,000,  and  for 
half  a  year  the  net  profits  had  equalled  that  sum.  The  reports  of  various  mining 
engineers  indicated  that  the  results  of  futm*o  workings  would  be  still  better. 
Messrs.  Wakelee  and  Gamett,  who  spoko  ^vith  gi'cat  caution,  and  expressed 
doubts  about  the  value  of  the  Mariposa,  the  Pine  Tree,  and  Josephine  mines, 
still  thought  that  the  monthly  pix>ductions  of  the  estate  could  soon*  be  raised  to 
$220,000,  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  $50,000,  leaving  $170,000  net  monthly 
income.    Dr.  J.  Adclberg,  speaking  of  the  Pino  Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  said : 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  veins,  I  can  say  no  more  than  that  their  jield  in  precious 
nietal  is  limited  only  by  tbe  amount  of  work  done  in  them;  bat  I  recollect  Mr.  (>(§mont 
once  commissioning  mo  to  make  an  estimate  as  to  their  endurance  in  the-limits  of  the  longi- 
tudinal extent  now  opened.  I  found  hy  calculation  that  they  would  yi<^ld  for  dSS  years  iU8 
tons  daily,  without  the  requisition  of  pumps.     I  mean  down  to  the  water  level. 

Mr.  Timothy  C.  Allyn  made  a  report  on  the  property'  in  December,  1862,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  yield  could  be  increased  $100,000  per  month, 
gross,  and  $50,000  net.  A  report  equally  favorable  by  Mr.  Claudot  was  also 
published.  Professor  Whitney,  a  most  careful,  conscientious,  and  comj)etent 
authority,  had  said : 

The  quantity  of  material  whirh  can  be  mined  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  termed 
inexhaustible.  I  can  hardly  see  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  gold  which  the  property  is  capable 
of  producing,  except  in  the  time,  space,  and  capital  required  to  erect  the  necessaiy  mills, 
build  roads  to  them,  and  open  mines,  so  as  to  keep  them  supplied  with  ore. 

With  these  opinions  and  facts,  largo  quantities  of  the  stock  wore  purchased, 
and  there  were  large  quantities  of  it  to  be  purchased,  for  the  paper  capital  of 
the  company  was  $10,000,000. 

The  company  was  organized  by  Fremont's  creditors,  who  had  become  owners 
,of  the  property;  but  instead  of  cancelling  the  debt  and  taking  stock  for  it, they 
took  a  mortgage  for  $15,000,000,  payable  in  gold,  and  issued  the  stock  subject 
to  that  debt,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  incumbranco  on  the  propeity; 
at  least  that  was  the  supposition  of  many  who  bought  the  stock.  It  soon 
^appeared,  however,  that  there  were  $480,000  in  gold  due,  besides  $300,000  on  the 

t  garrison  lien,  $50,000  on  the  Clark  mortgage,  and  $130,000  to  workmen  and 
others  in  California.  The  new  company  selected  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted  for  their 
manager,  and  he  took  charge  of  the  estate  on  the  14th  November,  1864.  Ho 
found  everything  in  confusion.  The  production  had  fallen  off  very  suddenly 
after  the  sale.  It  seemed  as  if  every  neiTO  had  been  strained  to  make  the  yield 
of  May  as  largo  as  possible,  and  that  as  soon  as  tho  sale  was  mado  t\fe  produc- 
tion decreased  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  yield  for  the  fu^st  five  mouths  of 
1863  before  tho  sale  w&  $385,000,  and  during  tho  last  six  after  tho  sale  was 
$186,993.  In  the  former  period  there  was  a  net  profit  of  $50,000  per  month; 
in  the  latter  a  net  loss  of  $80,000. 

In  May,  1864,  Professor  Silliman  made  a  report  on  the  estate,  in  which  he 
said: 

A  person  accustomed  to  view  mines  mof  t  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  first  view  of  this 
estate,  not  more  with  the  great  extent  and  vigor  of  the  former  workings— evidence  of  which 
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is  seen  eqnallj  in  the  nndergroond  extraction  and  in  the  mnhce  works,  railroads,  mills, 
trails,  wagon  roads,  warehouses,  and  workshops — than  with  the  eqnallj  conspicuous  fact  that 
the  former  owners  had  no  regard  for  their  snccessors,  inasmuch  as  they  have  m  every  instance 
violated  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  that  fundamental  maxim  of  all  successful  mining, 
namely,  to  keep  works  of  explomtion  well  in  advance  of  works  of  extraction.  The  neglect 
of  this  maxim,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  never  of  doubtful  issue.  In  your  ease  the  result  has  been 
peculiarly  unfortunate,  since  your  estate  is  not  a  mine,  but  a  vast  collection  of  mineral  veins, 
on  many  of  which  valuable  mines  may  be  developed,  and  on  some  of  which  such  develop- 
ments were  made  of  an  encouraging  character,  but  the  neglect  to  apply  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  complete  suspension  of  three  of  toe  mills,  the  partial  suspension  of 
a  fourth,  and  the  supply  of  toe  fifth  ror  a  time  with  an  inferior  quality  of  ore,  all  because  the 
veins  on  which  these  mills  depended  for  ore  were  worked  on  the  improvident  plan  of  taking 
all  the  ore  in  sight  as  far  and  as  fast  as  it  could  be  found,  but  never  anticipating  the  evil 
day,  sinking  shafts  and  driving  levels  long  enough  in  advance  of  the  caUs  of  the  present 
hour  to  foresee  disaster,  much  less  to  prevent  it. 

A  mine  is  a  storehouse  in  which  are  garnered  certain  treasures  ef  large,  it  may  be,  but  not 
inexhaustible  supply.  Certain  it  is,  the  ore  which  has  been  mined  will  never  recur.  Hence, 
it  is  the  fate  of  all  mines  at  some  period  to  become  exhausted.  The  only  compensation  to 
this  circumstance  is  in  the  possession  by  one  company  of  a  considerable  number  of  minee 
which  may  be  brought,  in  succession,  into  activity,  so  as  to  supplement  each  other.  Your 
position  in  this  respect  is  one  of  immense  strength ;  not  only  do  you  hold  on  the  Mariposa 
estate  a  vast  plexus  of  veins,  of  most  of  which  very  little  is  known  at  present,  but  you  also 
own  a  great  length  of  country  on  several  veins,  the  character  of  which  is  already  proved. 
It  follows  from  this  state  of  facts  that,  with  the  frugal  and  timely  application  of  capital,  you 
ought  never  .to  t)e  in  a  position  where  the  partial  or  complete  exhaustion  of  a  particular  mine, 
or  of  sevenkl  mines,  should  be  severely  felt  on  your  general  production,  nor  would  it  be  so 
to-day  had  it  been  the  interest  of  those  who  preceded  you  to  apply  the  simple  maxim  already 
quoted.  But  the  reckless  disregard  of  this  sound  principle  has  resulted,  not  only  in  a  partial 
Buspensionof  your  production  ofgold— amounting  to  a  serious  disappointment  of  well-founded 
hopes^but,  still  worse,  in  the  almost  destruction  of  certain  parts  of  the  mines,  where  the 
usual  piers  of  vein  have  been  removed  for  milling,  leaving  the  mines  to  crush  in,  endanger- 
ing not  human  life  only,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  mines  themselves.  The  simple  result 
of  all  this  has  been,  that  your  manager  found  himself,  at  the  outset  of  your  occupancy,  face 
to  fadb  with  a  most  embarrassing  and  painful  state  of  facts,  with  the  alternative  before  him 
of  throwing  off  the  duty  he  had  undertaken  or  of  grappling  with  the  difficulties  and,  by  a 
series  of  judicious  measures,  extricating  this  noble  estate  from  its  disastrous  position.  For- 
tunately for  all  concerned,  he  elected  the  latter  alternative;  and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to 
Eoint  out  in  what  manner  he  has,  with  great  good  judgment,  proposed  to  meet  the  difficulties 
e  has  found. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  from  the  facts  and  statements  already  detailed  in  this  report,  that  you  i 
hold  an  estate  of  vei7  great  value,  but  also  in  a  great  degree  undevelopod,  and  demanding  a  S 
large  amount  of  active  capital  for  its  proper  management.    That  the  judicious  use  of  money  j 
mm  be  rewarded,  and  that  speedily,  by  exploring  the  undeveloped  quartz  veins  of  the  estate,  ( 
is  too  obvious,  I  trust,  after  the  argniments  and  facts  already  set  forth,  to  require  further  illus- 
tration.   All  explorations  will  not  oe  fruitful  certainly,  but  those  which  ace  so  will  become 
so  largely  remunerative  that  they  will  cancel  the  others.    By  no  other  plan  can  you  hope  to 
manage  the  estate  with  honor  or  profit    By  this  method  you  will  be  sure  to  develop  a  vast 
value,  which  will  render  your  stock  desirable  as  a  permanent  and  safe  investment.    By  any 
other  system  you  may  attain  a  spasmodic  vitality — to  be  followed  soon  by  a  total  collapse. 

Your  manager  fully  appreciates  these  views,  and  his  plans  now  in  progress  of  development 
will  not  fail  to  secure  the  oarly  and  permaneut  prosperity  of  the  Mariposa  estate. 

In  1864  the  yield  was  $465,000,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  mines  and  mills 
$760,000.  With  a  debt  of  $3,000,000,  (that  was  abont  the  figore  on  the  1st 
January,  1865,)  and  a  monthly  loss  of  $20,000,  the  company  was  evidently  not 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  On  the  23d  Jan  nary,  1865,  a  committee  of  stock- 
holders, appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  company,  made  a  report, 
and  recommended  that  money  be  raised  by  assessment  or  loan  to  pay  the  most 
pressing  debts,  so  that  the  work  might  be  continued.  They  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  property  was  '*  worth  preserving  to  the  stockholderB,''  and  that 
the  e^^barrassments  were  '*  owing  to  defective  organization  and  want  of  working 
capital."  The  company  did  not  sncceed  in  raising  the  money  to  pay  their  most 
pressing  debts,  and  the  estate  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dodge  Brothers,  ci'ed- 
itors,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  work  it  and  pay  their  own  and  othci*s' 
debts. 

The  trustees  foond;  according  to  their  own  statement,  that  they  had  spent 
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more  at  the  end  of  a  year  than  they  had  received ;  and  the  company  being  diB- 
8at2siied,  brought  suit  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  who  is  now 
(May,  1867,)  in  possession.* 

*  Mr.  Mark  Bmmiig^n,  president  of  the  compaDy,  under  date  of  September  6, 1867,  gives 
the  following  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Mariposa  estate : 

After  a  period  of  legal  and  financial  difficulties  which  have  weighed  heavily  upon  the  Mari- 
posa estate,  the  company  have  succeeded  in  successfully  terminating  the  long  pending  law 
salt  with  the  lessees.  A  final  settlement  has  been  made  with  the  Messrs.  Dodge  Brothers, 
(the  lessees,)  by  which  they  relinquish  to  the  company  all  their  rights  under  the  Olmstead 
lease  for  the  possession  of  the  whole  property. 

The  floating  debt  has  been  reduced  from  about  $300,000  to  less  than  $60,000,  which  has 
been  concentrated  into  holders  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  the  company,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  made  payable  in  instalments  running  through  the  next  twelve 
months. 

The  Mariposa  estate  consists  of  upwards  of  44,000  acres  of  gold-bearing  land,  in  the  heart 
of  the  mineral  region  of  California.  It  contains  more  than  1,000  auriferous  quarts  veins, 
of  which  some  30  have  been  partially  opened,  and  proved  to  be  paying  veins  when  provided 
with  proper  reduction  works.  Of  these  mines  only  five  have  been  supplied  with  machinery, 
and  tnat  of  a  primitive  kind,  and  very  inefficient  for  saving  gold.  Where  thousands  have 
been  taken  from  the  estate,  millions  of  aoilars  have  been  lost  by  bad  management  and  worth- 
less machinery. 

The  working  of  the  Josephine  and  Pine  Tree  mines  for  the  year  1860,  and  to  the  date  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  company,  shows  an  average  gross  yield  of  $8  5.3^  to  the  ton.  From 
that  time  the  yield  for  the  above  two  mines  has  been  reepectively,  as  follows : 

The  Pine  Tree  mine,  under  the  succeeding  manag^ement,  yielded,  in  gross,  an  average  of 
$6  per  ton  ;  the  lower  run  having  been  $4  21,  and  the  highest,  |9  97  per  ton. 

The  books  kept  by  the  Olmsted  management  also  exhibit  the  following  in  regard  to  the 
Josephine  mine :  The  lowest  run  for  any  one  clean  up  was  f  2  ^i  per  ton ;  the  highest,  17  05 
per  ton,  making  an  average  gross  yield  for  this  period  of  $4  A2  per  ton.  In  brief,  the  average 
yield  of  this  mme  was  at  that  time  so  low  that  it  was  partially  abandoned  as  worthless  by 
their  method  of  saving  gold. 

Under  the  next  management,  (that  of  the  lessees  of  the  company  who  succeeded  OloAted,) 
the  books  show  that  the  quartz  from  these  two  mines  was  worked  together  with  an  average 
gross  yield  of  $9  01  per  ton,'the  ore  having  been  more  or  less  selected. 

The  Pine  Tree  vein  is  in  some  places  over  30  feet  wide,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Jose* 
phine,  which  has  a  width  of  some  12  feet,  both  mines  cropping  out  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Bullion,  1,500  feet  above  the  Mercer  river,  at  which  the  Benton  mills  are  located. 

The  Josephine  contains  considerable  sulphurets,  while  the  Pine  Tree  has  rather  the  charac- 
ter of  a  **free  gold"  vein.  Both  have  more  or  less  of  oily  substances  in  the  seams  of  the 
veins.  The  ore  contains  largely  of  **  float  gold,*'  so  fine  that  it  floats  for  hours  on  thesurfiace 
of  the  water. 

Quartz  from  these  mines  is  now  supplied  to  the  mills  from  the  tunnels  penetrating  the 
veins  near  tbe  top  of  the  hill,  but  it  is  designed  to  open  them  by  a  tunnel  at  the  base,  some 
thousand  feet  below  the  present  workings,  which  will  insure  an  unfailing  supply  of  ore. 

Under  the  company's,  or  present  management,  since  we  obtained  full  possession,  we  have 
changed  the^Bear  Valley  mill  into  the  **  eureka  process"  for  saving  gold.  This  mode  of 
disintegration  produces  a  fine,  almost  impalpable  powder,  like  superfine  flour.  Haifa  ton 
of  this  is  enclosed  dry  in  an  iron  receiver,  ouperiieated  steam  or  gas  is  admitted,  which,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  desulphurises  and  drives  off  all  base  metals  and  oily  substances. 
Quicksilver  is  then  introduced,  and  a  portion  evaporised,  and  is  afterwards  condensed  by 
common  steam  and  cold  water.  An  ingeniously  constructed  shaking  table,  of  copper,  about 
80  feet  long,  on  a  wooden  frame,  witn  riffles  of  a  peculiar  formation,  gives  to  the  water 
and  pulverized  substance,  with  the  amalgam,  the  same  action  as  that  of  the  ocean  surf,  an 
undertow.  As  the  mass  descends  on  the  table,  the  amalgam,  from  its  metallic  weight,  grad- 
ually clears  itself  from  the  quartz  substances,  and  the  gold  is  easily  and  quickly  collected  in 
the  troughs  of  the  riffles ;  and  so  efiectually  that  the  residue  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  gold. 

With  this  mill  the  company  have  recently  worked  some  BOO  tons  of  quartz  from  the 
Josephine  mine.  The  lowest  yield  at  any  dean  up  was  $31  per  ton;  the  highest  was 
$173  per  ton ;  g[iving  an  average  of  $40  53  per  ton.  In  the  greater  portion  of  this  quarts 
not  a  particlo  of  gold  could  be  discerned  before  crushing*  From  these  facts  it  will  readily 
appear  why  the  property  has  hitherto  paid  no  dividends. 

Captain  Henry  J.  Hall,  a  practical  and  experienced  quartz  miner,  has  now  charge  of  the 
mines  and  mills  of  the  company,  and  is  adapting  the  eureka  gold-saving  process  to  all  the 
mills  of  the  estate.  The  aggregate  capacity  of  uiese  mills  under  former  management  was  29:2 
tons  daily,  or  about  7,500  tons  per  month,  a  capacity  which  still  exists.  The  mills  are  located 
near  the  Josephine,  Pine  Tree,  Mariposa,  Mount  Ophir,  and  Princeton  mines,  all  proved  to 
be  large,  well  defined,  and  inexhaustible  veins.  There  may  be  easily  taken  out  from  these 
five  mines,  at  the  present  time,  200  tons  of  gold  ore  per  day,  and  increased  on  the  present 
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Experienced  quartz  minerSy  ikmiliar  with  the  estate^  are  almost  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  the  Princeton,  the  Pine  Tree,  and  the  Josephine  mines  are 
far  from  exhausted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  all  very  valuable,  and 
ought  to  be  made  to  pay  well,  and  that  the  failures  of  the  last  four  years  are  to 
be  ascribed  mainly  to  bad  management  It  is  true  that  when  the  Mariposa 
'company  took  possession  the  mines  were  not  opened  in  advance  as  they  should 
have  been ;  but  they  were  opened,  the  position  of  the  pay  chimneys  was  deter- 
mined, the  hoisting  works  and  pumps  and  mills  were  in  working  order,  with 
capacity  to  crush  and  amalgamate  150  tons  of  rock  per  day ;  there  were  experi- 
enced miners  present,  familiar  yMIl  the  character  of  each  vein ;  there  was  a  rail- 
road for  transporting  the  rock  of  two  of  the  principal  mines  to  the  mill ;  and 
there  were  improvements  that  were  indispensable,  and  that  could  not  have  been 
placed  there  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  property^  how- 
ever, was  not  managed  properly,  and  the  result  was  a  failure,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  followed  immediately  upon  the  heels  of  the  most  brilliant 
success. 

Princeton. — ^The  Princeton  mine  has  been  one  of  the  most  productive  in] 
California,  and  has  been  noted  for  both  the  abundance  and  the  richness  of  its  1 
quartz.     For  a  time  it  yielded  $90,000  per  month  from  milling  rock,  and  this  is 
more  than  any  other  mme  of  the  State  ever  did. 

The  mine  is  situated  about  half  way  between  the  Mariposa  and  the  Pine  Tree 
mines,  and  is  on  a  hill  easily  accessible.  The  course  of  the  vein  is  northwest 
and  southeast ;  the  dip,  55^  uoitheast ;  the  thickness  varies  from  a  few  inches 
to  10  feet.  The  vein  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  560  feet  on  an  incline, 
and  200  feet  below  the  surface }  drifts  have  been  run  1^200  feet  along  the  veis^ 
and  at  the  deepest  workings  the  drifts  extend  500  feet.  The  richest  rock  was 
found  within  100  feet  of  the  surface,  where  the  pay  was  $70  per  ton  from  milling 
well,  besides  large  numbers  of  specimens,  of  which  it  is  said  that  not  less  than 
$100,000  in  value  were  stolen  by  the  miners.  Below  this  rich  mass  of  rock  the 
quartz  gradually  became  poorer,  and  there  were  spots  which  did  not  pay  for 
working ;  but  it  is  said  that  there  is  still  an  abundant  supply  of  good  milling 
rock  in  sight. 

Professor  W.  P.  Blake  made  a  report  on  the  mine  in  November,  1861,  and 
said:« 

The  vein  is  composed  of  white  friable  quarts,  and  is  divided  into  parallel  layers  or  plates 
by  thin  slatey  films,  which  are  ffenerally  charg;ed  with  fine-grained  pyrites  and  free  gold. 
The  body  o^  the  quartz  bears  white  vein  pyrites  crystallized  and  spnaa  m  irregular  patches 
and  a  small  portion  of  galena,  together  with  free  gold  in  irregular  ragged  roa<»ses,  in  plates 
and  scales,  and  sometimes  crystals.  The  gold  appears  to  be  most  aboiSant  in  the  neighbor** 
hood  of  the  galena,  and  is  found  not  only  with  the  iron  pyrites  striking  its  sheets  through  its 
substance,  but  entirely  isolated  from  it  and  enveloped  in  tbe  pure  white  quartz.  Some  of 
the  specimens  preserved  are  exceedingly  rich  and  Mantifnl,  and  jnst  before  my  examination 
of  the  vein  tome  superb  crystallizations  had  been  broken  out.  These  crTstals  are  bunches 
of  octahedrons,  with  perfectly  flat  and  highly  polished  faces  from  one^ighth  to  threenux- 
toenths  of  an  inch  across,  ana  are  attached  to  masses  of  white  quartz. 

openings  by  enlarging  the  working  facilities,  to  4,000  tons  per  day.  The  cost  of  mining  and 
reducing  the  ore  will  oe  less  than  f  10  per  ton,  and  may  yield  an  average  of  (40  per  ton.  The 
old  mills  have  produced  upwards  of  10,500,000.  Under  an  intelligent  system  of  working 
they  ought  to  have  yielded  over  |10,000,000. 

The  amount  of  profits  from  the  estate  can  only  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
mills  provided  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores.  The  reader  may  draw  nis  own  conolnsions  from 
the  facts  and  figures  herewith  presented. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  representations  heretofore  made  by  the  imdersigned  wera 
based  on  the  low  estimate  of  a  sore  gross  average  yield  of  f^  per  ton,  by  tbe  new  reducing 
machinery.  The  present  working  shows  that  sucn  estimates  may  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
theoretical,  as  the  actual  results  tally  illustrate.  TbeywUl  be  amply  con£med  by  the  futore 
of  this  great  property. 
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Professor  Blake  made  a  second  report  on  this  mine  in  December,  1864,  and 
said: 

It  is  evident  on  a  carefal  examination  of  tbe  Burface  that  there  is  a  want  «f  confonnity  in 
direction  between  the  vein  and  the  slates.  The  slates  on  the  west  side  are  cnrved  towards 
the  vein  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  the  ends  of  the  curve  appearing  to  abnt  against  the  vein  at 
both  ends,  the  vein  forming  in  its  line  of  ontcrop,  with  respect  to  the  slates,  the  chord  of  an 
arc.  There  is  also  a  want  of  conformitv  in  direction  between  this  body  of  curved  slates  on 
the  west  side  of  the  vein  and  those  on  the  east  side  of  it,  showing  with  most  distinctness  at 
the  north  end,  near  the  mouth  of  the  upper  drift.  On  the  east  side  the  trend  of  the  slates  is 
seen  to  vary  at  different  places  from  north  45^  west  to  north  95^  west.  They  are  nearly  east 
and  west  at  the  north  end  of  the  vein.  *  *  *  There  is  also  a  want  of  conformity  between 
the  body  of  carved  slates  on  the  west  side  of  the  vein  and  the  slates  still  further  to  the  west, 
as  if  f)ie  curved  body  of  slate  had  been  broken  from  some  other  place  and  forced  into  its 
present  position.  The  line  of  contact  is  not  very  distinct,  but  just  in  the  position  we  would 
expect  to  find  it  we  see  a  quartz  vein  which  seems  to  mark  the  place.  It  is  approximately 
parallel  with  the  Ftinceton  vein,  and  is  also  gold-bearing. 

This  want  of  conformity  in  the  direction  of  the  slates  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vein  and 
with  the  course  of  the  vein  itself,  and  the  fact  that  the  ends  of  the  layers  of  slate  abut  against 
the  vein,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  vein  does  not  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  bedding  or 
stratification  of  the  slates,  justifies  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  fissure  vein  rather  than  a  bedded 
mass,  as  has  heretofore  been  generally  supposed.  It  evidently  occupies  the  line  of  break 
between  the  two  distinct  bodies  of  slate. 

The-mineralogical  character  of  the  slates  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vein  is  also  differv'nt. 
The  slates  on  the  west  side  are  much  more  sandy  than  those  on  the  east,  which  are  argil Ia> 
eeous  and  in  very  thin  layers  of  uniform  composition,  presenting  the  well-known  appearance 
and  character  of  roofing  slates.  There  are  several  layers  in  the  series  on  the  west  side  which 
might  be  called  sandstones  rather  than  slates.  There  are  also  in  connection  with  these  sandy 
bars  of  a  hard  argillaceous  rock,  with  an  obscure  slaty  structure  which  resists  weathering 
more  than  the  surrounding  portions  and  stands  out  in  well-defined  outcrops.  These  two 
baxs  of  rock  are  each  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  are  about  170  feet  apart. 
•  ••#••« 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  gold-bearing  part  of  the  vein  appears  to  have  a  certain  relation 
to  these  peculiar  argillaceous  rocks  or  strata,  for  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  h'oe  of  contact 
of  these  strata  with  the  plane  of  the  vein.  So  also  in  the  northern  extsnsion  of  the  Princeton 
vein,  half  a  mile  to  the  northwest,  at  the  Green  Gulch  mine,  where  the  vein  was  productive, 
the  same  peculiar  rods  is  found  in  connection  with  the  vein  on  the  west  side. 

Near  the  mill  the  vein  splitp  and  the  two  branches  run  off  southeastward 
nearly  parallel  with  one  another.  At  a  distance  of  a  mile  they  are  about  300 
yards  apart.  These  branches  have  not  been  well  explored  or  prospected,  fio  not 
much  is  known  of  their  character.  On  the  main  vein  there  are  seven  shans  and 
a  great  number  of  workings  of  different  classes,  such  as  might  be  expected  of  a 
mine  that  has  yielded  $4,000,000  and  sustained  a  considerable  town.  From 
January,  1859,  till  June,  1860,  Steptoe  and  Ridgway  had  charge  of  the  mine, 
and  extracted  2,000  tons,  which  averaged  $18  per  ton.  From  June  1,  1860, 
till  November  of  the  same  year,  under  the  management  of  Park,  23,916  tons  of 
quartz  were  crushed,  yielding  $527,633,  an  average  of  $22  25  per  ton.  In  1862 
and  1863  the  production  was  121,000  tons  of  quartz  and  $2,000,000  of  bullion, 
averaging  $16  60.  In  1864  the  yield  of  bullion  was  $243,707.  In  1863, 
when  the  mill  was  working  rock  which  yielded  $53,  the  tailings,  according  to 
assay,  contained  $13  56  per  ton.  The  pay  was  distributed  rather  in  an  irregu- 
lar mass  than  in  a  chimney;  but  Professor  Blake  expressed  the  opinion  in  his 
report  of  1864  that  there  was  a  chimney,  and  that  its  dip  was  18°  to  the  horizon. 

The  Princeton  mill  has  24  stamps,  and  is  the  smallest  on  the  Mariposa  estate, 
at  least  of  those  owned,  erected,  and  worked  by  the  Mariposa  company.  The 
capacity  of  the  mine  far  exceeds  that  of  the  mills,  and  while  the  former  was  in 
^  a  productive  condition  much  of  the  ore  was  sent  to  other  mills.  The  gold  in 
the  quartz  is  coarse  and  is  easily  caught  in  the  batteiy,  or  at  least  most  of  it ; 
but  the  assays  of  the  tailing  show  toat  great  quantities  of  it  were  lost.  The 
heap  of  tailing  at  the  mill  is  immense,  and  it  wUl  no  doubt  be  worked  over  at 
some  day  wiUi  a  profit,  if  not  all  blown  away.  The  sand  being  fine  many 
'  pounds  of  it  are  carried  off  every  hour  when  the  wind  blows  in  summer.    The 
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mill  was  driven  by  Btcam.  Tho  stamps  weigh  550  poimds  and  made  70  drops 
per  minute.     Both  mine  and  mill  are  now  idle. 

The  PrNE  Tree. — Tho  Pine  Tree  mine,  contiguous  to  the  Josephine,  and 
thirteen  miles  from  tl)0  town  of  Mariposa,  is  considered  to  be  on  the  main  mother 
lode,  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  dips  to  the  northeast,  and  is  here  in 
places  40  feet  thick.  The  ore  is  extracted  through  tunnels  and  canied  down  to 
the  mills  on  a  railroad.  The  workings  are  500  ^t  deep  and  1,000  feet  long  in 
the  vein.  There  are  seven  pay  chimneys,  which  vary  in  length,  horizontally, 
from  40  to  200  feet.  Tho  rock  in  each  chimney  has  a  peculiar  color  or  appear- 
ance, so  that  persons  familiar  with  the  mine  could  tell  at  a  glance  from  which  a 
piece  of  quartz  came.  Tho  coarsest  gold  was  found  in  the  narrowest  chimney. 
In  three  years  previous  to  May,  1863,  the  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine  mines  pro- 
duced 45,000  tons  of  ore  and  $350,000  in  bullion,  an  average  of  $7  77  per  ton. 
In  1860  these  mines  produced  12,154  tons  and  $113,530,  or  89  34  per  ton;  in 
1861,  21,576  tons  and  $173,810,  or  $8  05  per  ton ;  in  1862,  when  the  dam  was 
carried  away  by  the  flood,  nothing ;  and  in  1863,  previous  to  June,  6,000  tons 
and  $35,000,  or  $5  83  pfer  ton.  The  total  expense  was  $5  per  ton  for  a  portion 
of  the  time  at  least,  the  cost  of  transportation  by  car  being  72  cents.  In  1864 
the  Pine  Tree  yielded  $67,940.  In  December,  1863,  when  the  ore  paid  $29  to 
the  ton,  the  refuse  tailings  assayed  $16  to  the  ton,  showing  a  great  waste. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  good  ore  now  in  sight  in  the  mine. 

The  particles  of  gold  in  tho  Pine  Tree  quartz  axe  extremely  fine,  usually  so 
small  as  to  bo  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  As  a  consequence  it  is  very  diiBcult 
to'  catch  the  metal  in  the  process  of  anmlgaroation,  and  Professor  Ashbumer,  in 
a  report  made  in  May,  1864,  said  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  gold  in  the  quartz 
worked  in  the  Benton  mills  was  lost,  or,  in  other  words,  only  30  per  cent,  of  it 
was  saved.  This  fact  was  ascertained  by  **  a  series  of  assays  upon  tho  tailings 
which  have  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste.^' 

In  the  same  report  he  said,  '^  I  think  the  Josephine  vein,  as  it  is  called,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  branch  from  the  Pine  Titse,  and  the  two  systems  of  workings, 
as  they  liave  never  been  carried  on  in  connection,  have  given  rise  to  two  mines." 

Dr.  J.  Adelberg  made  a  report  on  the  mining  property  of  the  Mariposa  grant 
in  August,  1860,  and  in  it  he  said : 

Theso  two  veins  run  parallel  on  the  whole,  hut  eometimes  a  lUtle  diverging,  BOmetimes  a 
little  converging ;  gometimes  runninj^  together  and  forming  two  distinct  divisions  of  one 
vein.  They  tMlong  to  distinct  geological  periods,  the  Pine  Tree  being  earlier  and  the  Jose- 
phine of  more  recent  formation.  The  ores  of  both  veins  are  v^iy  distinct,  the  older  vein 
Dealing,  in  those  depths  now  laid  open,  mostly  oxyds  and  carbonates,  (among  which  the 
blue  and  green  carbonate  of  copper  is  very  characterintic, )  and  the  Josephioe,  or  more 
recently  formed  vein,  bearing  the  iron  and  copper  as  snlpbnrets  only.  The  eruption  of  gold- 
bearing  qnartz  has  formed  here  veins  which  are  equalled  in  extent  by  no  other  known  gold- 
bearing  quartz  vein. 

Messrs.  Gamett  and  Wakelee,  who  examined  the  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine 
mines  in  May,  1863,  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  did  not  contain  any  con- 
siderable body  of  ore  then  in  sight  to  pay  by  the  modes  of  amalgamation  in  use 
at  that  time,  and  the  only  hope  for  making  these  mines  ''  an  active  element  of 
production  instead  of  a  consuming  expense"  lay  in  improvements  in  the  system 
of  working  the  ores. 

JosEPHnni:. — ^The  Josephine  mine  is  on  a  mountain  side,  1,600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Merced  river.  The  vein  runs  northwest  and  southea^,  and  dips  to 
the  northeast.  Professor  Silliman  says  it  is  a  contact  deposit  between  serpentine 
and  shale ;  but  Mr.  Kelten,  who  has  been  a  superintending  miner  in  the  Josephine 
for  more  than  ten  years,  says  that  in  some  places  there  is  green  stoye,  and  in 
others  slate  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  richer  in  the  slate  than  the  green  stone.  There 
is  no  gouge  in  the  green  stone.  The  lode  varies  in  width  from  5  to  30 
feet,  averaging  moro  than  10.  In  those  places  where  the  vein  is  small  the 
quartz  is  mixed  with  slate.    The  mine  has  been  wcHrked  through  three  tunnels^ 
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tbe  upper  one  being  100  feet  above,  and  the  lower  180  feet  below  the  middle 
tannel  or  Black  dnft,  as  it  is  called.  The  drifts  have  been  ron  500  feet  in  the 
lode,  and  the  depth  of  the  workings  perpendicnlarly  is  520  feet. 

The  pay-rock  has  been  foand  in  seven  chimneys,  which  are  from  40  to  100 
feet  in  length  horizontally,  and  are  separated  by  barren  streaks  from  4  to  6  feet 
long  in  the  drifts.  The  pay  chutes  dip  45^  to  the  southeast;  but  the  dip  is  less 
regular  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  side  of  the  chute.  The  richest  deposit 
is  found  along  the  foot  wall,  and  a  small  streak  of  pay  is  found  along  the  foot 
wall  in  the  barren  chutes.  The  Josephine  ore  has  usually  been  worked  with 
that  firom  the  Pino  Tree  in  the  Benton  mill,  so  that  separate  accounts  have  not 
been  kept  of  most  of  the  workings.  The  Josephine  vein  is  considered  a  branch 
of  the  mother  quartz  lode,  from  which  it  separates  at  the  Josephine  mine,  running 
northwestward  nearly  pai*allel  with  the  main  vein.  At  a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
from  the  fork  they  are  about  300  feet  apart.  Although  the  mine  is  now  lying 
idle,  miners  say  that  there  is  a^arge  quantity  of  $20  rock  in  sight. 
.  The  indigo  vein,  so  called  because  of  the  peculiar  blue  color  of  the  rock,  is  4 
feet  wide,  and  450  feet  we^t  of  the  Josephine  mine.  The  vein  stone  is  talcose, 
and  in  places  is  rich  in  gold.  It  is  called  India-rubber  rocki>y  the  miners,  and 
is  difficult  to  break  witu  the  hammer,  but  tears  out  well  when  blasted.  The 
vein  has  not  been  opened,  but  a  tunnel  has  been  run  through  it,  and  it  has  been 
prospected  a  little  in  spots  on  the  surface. 

Maudposa. — ^The  Mariposa  mine  is  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  town 
of  Mariposa,  on  the  Mariposa  lode,  the  direction  of  which  is  nearly  east  and  west, 
the  dip  51**  south,  and  the  width  of  the  main  vein  from  four  to  eight  feet.  Near 
the  mill  the  vein  forks,  one  prong  running  westward  in  the  line  of  the  maine  lode, 
and  the  other  running  north  of  west.  At  a  distance  of  300  yards  from  the  forks, 
the  two  prongs  are  not  more  than  60  yards  apart.  Each  fork  is  about  3  feet 
thick.  The  rock  is  a  white  ribbon  quartz ;  the  walls  ai-e  a  black  talcose  slate. 
There  is  but  little  gouge,  and  the  quartz  is  so  hard  that  no  progress  can  be  made 
without  blasting.  East  of  the  fork  the  gold  is  in  fine  particles,  and  is  evenly 
distributed  thi'ough  the  pay  chute,  while  west  of  the  fork  the  gold  is  collected 
in  rich  pockets,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  large  masses  of  very 
poor  quartz.  These  pockets  contain  almost  invariably  arseniurets  of  iron,  accom« 
panied  by  pyrites.  The  presence  of  these  minerals  is  considered  a  certain  sign 
that  a  good  deposit  of  gold  is  not  far  distant.  One  pocket  paid  $30,000,  another 
$15,000,  and  numerous  other  sums,  varying  from  $100  to  $1,000.  The  great 
richness  of  the  vein  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  the  decomposed  quartz  at  the 
surface  was  worked  or  washed  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  ravines  imme- 
diately below  the  lode  were  famous  for  their  richness,  and  drifts  have  been  run 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  under  ground.  It  is  said  before  Fremont  obtained  posses- 
sion, squatters  took  $200,000  from  the  mine.  The  quartz  taken  out  in  1864 
averaged  $25  per  ton ;  but  afterwards  the  average  yield  was  only  $11.  Persons 
familiar  with  the  mine  say  an  abundance  of  rock  might  be  obtained  to  yield 
$12  or  $15.  Before  the  sale  of  the  gittnt  to  the  Mariposa  company  the  mine 
was  leased  to  Mr.  Bamett,  who  paid  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  yield,  a  very  good 
share,  and  afterwards  when  he  was  told  that  he  could  not  have  the  property  on 
those  terms  he  offered  to  pay  30  per  cent,  of  t^he  gross  yield,  and  to  give  good 
bonds.  His  offer  was  rejected,  and  the  mine  is  now  idle.  Mr.  Bamett  worked 
the  mine  on  a  very  economical  plan.  His  stamps  had  wooden  stems ;  he  amal- 
gamated in  anastras,  and  his  mortar  was  fed  from  a  hopper  or  self-feeder.  Little 
hand  labor  was  done  in  the  mill  in  the  daytime,  and  none  at  all  at  night.  Indeed, 
eveiybodv  left  the  mill  at  supper  time,  and  it  was  allowed  to  nm  without  super- 
vision till  morning.  The  quartz  was  taken  out  under  Bamett's  directions,  who 
having  spent  many  years  at  the  place  was  thoroughly  familial*  with  it;  and  before 
going  to  the  mill,  all  the  barren  pieces  were  rejected.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
mine  would  pay  better  if  it  wero  worked  on  a  larger  scale,  so  the  mill  that  had 
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stood  at  the  Green  GulcL  mill  of  40  stamps  ttos  moved  to  the  Mariposa  mine 
in  1864,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  Professor  Ashbnmer. 
Professor  Silliman,  in  a  report  made  in  May,  1864,  said : 

I  feel  convinced  thftt  the  Mariposa  vein  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  remarkable  aariferous 
Tein  yet  developed  on  the  Mariposa  estate,  and  if  the  half  which  is  believed  of  it  bpr  those 
who  know  it  best  should  prove  tme,  it  will  alone  almost  snatain  the  estate.  The  mill  now 
erecting  in  Mariposa  creek  is  the  same  which  baa  been  removed  from  Green  Oulch,  where, 
as  it  proved,  there  was  no  farther  nse  for  it.  Mr.  Ashburner  having^  examined  and  reported 
'  approvingly  on  this  removal,  I  have  not  felt  it  needfnl  to  reexamine  the  evidence,  the  decision 

undoubtedly  being  a  wise  one.  The  faalt  of  the  other  mills  (except  the  Princeton)  of  being 
set  too  low  has  been  remedied  here,  and  with  a  well-considered  system  of  amalgamation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  excellent  results  will  be  arrived  at  in  working  the  mill  in  its  new 
and  well-clioscn  position,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  mill  will  receive  an  ample 
snpply  of  quartz  to  engage  it  fally  in  crushing. 

The  gross  yield  of  the  mine  in  1864  was  884,948 ;  bat  there  was  no  profit,  and 
among  the  intelligent  miners  in  the  neighborhood  there  is  mnch  doubt  whether 
enongh  pay  quartz  could  be  obtained  to  keep  a  40-6tamp  mill  going. 

Messrs.  X^akelee  and  Gamett  in  their  report  on  the  grant  say : 

>  The  Mariposa  vein  we  examined  more  particularly,  as  it  has  been  quite  celebrated  for  the 

extraordinary  richness  of  its  pockets  of  massive  gold.  The  vein  consists  of  a  main  trunk 
and  two  branches.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  these  deposits  have  been  found.  They  have  not 
been  worked  upon  any  regular  system,  but  have  been  much  burrowed  into  by  different  par- 
ties in  quest  of  these  rich  pockets.  The  quartz  itself  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  any  trace 
of  metal,  and  its  value  seems  to  consist  entirely  of  these  massive  deposits.  It  is  needless  to 
add,  perhaps,  that  from  this  peculiarity  it  furnishes  a  very  uncertain  basis  for  any  extensive 
system  of  mfnine.  The  main  trunk  of  this  vein  differs  frokn  its  branches,  and  the  quarts 
found  in  it  is  uniformly  charged  with  the  metaL  The  ores  yield,  according  to  the  best  infor- 
mation we- could  obtain,  about  $16  per  ton. 

Gkeen  Gulch. — The  Green  Galch  mine,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Princeton, 
,  has  been  explored  by  a  shaft  200  feet  deep,  and  by  drifts  ranning  400  feet 

hori7X)ntal,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  deposits  of  aurifcroas  quartz  are  not 
sufficiently  near  together  to  pay  for  working.  The  vein  is  about  throe  feet  thick^ 
,  but  the  quartz  is  mixed  in  places  with  slate,  which  reduces  the  yield  to  a  point 
so  low  that  there  is  no  margin  for  profit.  Some  rich  bunches  of  rock  have  been 
found,  and  under  tho  encouragement  given  by  them  a  40-starap  mill  was 
erected,  and  new  explorations  were  undertaken;  but  the  rich  bunches  were  too 
£ar  apart,  and  tho  mill  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  Mariposa  mine.  The  yield 
of  tho  Green  Gulch  mine  in  1864  was  $19,509.  In  December,  18G3,  while  thfe 
rock  was  yielding  $38  per  ton,  an  assay  of  tho  tailings  showed  that  they  con- 
tained $G  50  per  ton. 

Otiter  Mines  on  thb  JrAiiirosA  Estate. — The  Oso  mine,  half  a  mile  from 
Bear  valley,  is  in  a  very  narrow  vein  of  decomposed  talcose  matter,  running 
across  tho  slates.  It  was  very  rich  near  the  purface,  and  according  to  rumor  the 
sum  of  $400,000  was  taken  from  a  shaft  50  feet  deep  and  7  feet  long  on  the  vein. 
No  work  has  been  done  at  the  place  for  years. 

The  New  Britain  or  Missouri  mine  is  two  miles  northwest  of  tho  town  of  Mari- 
posa.  Tho  vein  averages  about  two  feet  and  a  half  thick,  runs  east  and  west, 
dips  to  the  south,  and  can  be  traced  on  the  surface  by  croppings  for  four  or  five 
miles.  Tho  vein  stone  is  a  soft  white  and  yellow  quartz,  which  breaks  up  like 
slaked  lime  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Tho  walls  are  of  hard  black  slate.  The 
only  pay  chimney  which  has  been  worked  dips  to  the  east  with  an  angle  of  50®. 
The  quartz  in  this  chute  has  been  taken  out  to  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and  it  con- 
tained a  number  of  very  rich  pockets,  one  of  which  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Bamett, 
and  yielded" $52,000,  at  an  expense  of  $5,000.  In  one  day  and  a  half  he  took 
out  $9,000.     Professor  Silliman  says  it  is  a  "very  promising  veui." 

Tho  Mt.  Ophir  mine  is  on  the  molher  or  Pine  IVee  lode ;  has  been  worked 
extensively,  and  never  rivalled  the  Princeton,  Pine  Tree,  Josephine  or  Mariposa 
mine  in  the  amount  of  production.  The  yield  in  1864  was  $12,540.  The  Mt. 
Ophir  mill  has  28  stamps,  now  idle. 
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Mariposa  Mills.-*T1io  Benton  mills,  built  to  work  the  quartz  from  the  Pine 
Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  stands  in  a  deep  canon  on  the  Mercer  river,  by  the 
water  of  which  they  were  driven ;  but  the  dam  which  supplied  the  water  was 
earned  off  by  a  flood,  and  the  mills  have  been  standing  idle.  The  number  of 
stamps  is  64. 

The  Bear  Valley  mill  has  12  stamps.  At  this  mill  the  Lundgren  pidverizer 
and  the  Ryerson  amalgamator  are  now  being  used. 

-'  The  Lundgren  pulverizer  is  a  barrel  live  feet  in  diameter  ind  three  feet  in 
length,  made  of  boiler  iron  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  heavily  riveted. 
Inside,  the  barrel  is  shod  with  iron  shoes  an  inch  thick.  A  door  a  foot  wide 
and  two  feet  long  is  placed  lengthwise  on  the  side  of  the  baiTcl.  There  are  two 
of  these  barrels  at  the  Bear  Valley  mill,  and  the  cost  of  the  two  with  their  gear- 
ing was  $2,300 ;  but  if  many  were  demanded  they  could  no  doubt  be  made  for 
$1,000  each.  The  barrels  revolve  horizontally,  making  24  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  requiring  a  si'x-horse  power  engine  for  two  of  them.  A  charge 
is  800.  pounds  of  quartz  and  2,400  pounds  of  ounce  musket  balls  made  of  chilled 
iron.  The  quartz,  previous  to  going  into  the  barrel,  is  cnished  to  about  the  size 
of  grains  of  wheat,  and  after  being  in  the  barrel  one  hour  comes  out  an  impal- 
pable powder,  as  fine  as  the  finest  flour.  The  powder  is  so  fine  that  if  *it  were 
pounded  dry  in  the  open  air  much  of  it  would  float  away.  The  thoroughness  of 
the  pulverization  is  claimed  to  be  the  great  advantage  of  this  machine. 

The  quaitz  powder  is  transferred  from  the  barrel  into  the  Ryerson  amalga- 
mator, an  upright  barrel,  made  of  strong  boiler  ux>n,  with  a  bottom  shaped  like 
an  inverted  cone,  round  which  winds  a  pipe  pierced  with  a  number  of  little  holes. 
The  baiTel  being  charged  and  closed,  superheated  steam  is  thrown  in  and  then 
quicksilver,  which  is  converted  into  vapor  and  made  to  pervade  the  whole  mass. 
A  cold  bath  condenses  the  quicksilver,  and  the  chai'ge  is  discharged  into  a  shak- 
ing table  or  settler. 

The  amount  worked  daily  by  those  processes  is  nine  tons  of  Josephine  ore,  and 
the  yield  varies  from  $39  to  6173  per  ton,  with  an  average  of  $45,  at  an  expense 
of  $6  50  per  ton.  The  rock  thus  worked  is  taken  without  selection  from  the  pay 
chimney,  and  the  body  of  ore  now  in  sight,  and  presuined  to  be  of  the  same  quality, 
is  280  feet  high,  45  feet  vndo  longitudinally  on  the  same  vein,  and  3  feet  thick — 
an  amount  equivalent  to  940  tons.  It  is  presumed  that  the  body  of  the  quartz 
of  that  quality  is  much  more  extensive,  both  horizontally  and  veilically,  than 
the  present  shafts  have  gone. 

The  mills  of  the  Mariposa  estate  are  the  Benton,  64  stamps;  the  Mariposa,  28 
stamps;  tlie  Mount  Ophir,  28  stamps;  the  Princeton,  24  stamps,  and  the  Bear 
valley,  12  stamps — ^making  156  stamps  in  all. 

The  yield  of  the  estate  was  $474,000  in  1860 ;  $642,000  in  1861 ;  $522,000 
in  1862 ;  $385,000  (with  $50,000  net  per  month)  in  the  lirst  five  months  of  1863 ; 
$481,832  in  1864;  and  $230,000  in  1865.  During  the  liret  half  of  1867  the 
mines  and  milh  all  stood  idle ;  but  of  late  a  little  work  has  been  done  with  the 
Ryerson  and  Lundgren  processes. 

The  Stockton  creek  mill,  used  by  Mr.  Bainett  for  working  the  quartz  of  the 
Mariposa  mine  while  ho  was  lessee,  contains  ten  stamps,  with  square  wooden 
stems  and  wooden  collars,  driven  by  water  and  a  wooilen  wheel.  There  was  a 
self-feeder  or  hopper  to  supply  the  batteries  with  quartz,  and  the  pulp,  after  leav- 
ing the  mortar,  was  ground  in  an  arrastra.  The  mill  is  a  mile  east  of  Mariposa, 
and  has  been  idle  for  two  years. 
-  Hunter's  Valley,  Oaks  and  Beese, — The  Oaks  and  Hocso  mine,  called  also 
the  Potts,  is  3,000  feet  long,  in  Hunter's  valley,  16  miles  northwest  of  the 
county  seat.  The  claim  includes  two  veins,  1,200  feet  on  one  which  runs  north- 
east and  southwest  and  dips  to  the  southeast  at  an  angle  of  65°,  and  1,600  feet 
on-  another  which  runs  northeast  and  southwest.  The  former  is  one  of  a  series 
of  parallel  veins;  the  latter  is  known  as  the  Blue  Lead,  and  it  is  remarkable, 
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because  the  numerouB  cross  leads  ranninff  at  itght  angles  are  found  only  soath 
of  it,  and  appear  to  be  cut  off  by  it.  The  Blue  Lead  is  nearly  vertical,  from 
12  to  30  inches  wide,  yields  $45  to  the  ton,  and  has  been  opened  to  a  depth 
of  165  feet  and  a  length  of  150  feet.  The  other  vein  is  six  foot  wide,  yields 
$20  to  the  ton,  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  165  feet,  and  to  a  lon^h  of  50 
feet.  The  mine  has  been  worked  with  a  foar-stamp  mill,  bat  a  new  twelve-stamp 
mill  has  been  erected,  and  it  began  to  run  on  the  7th  of  October.  The  copper 
aprons  below  the  battery  are  plated  with  silver,  with  which  mercury  forms  an 
amalgam  more  readily  than  with  copper,  and  the  apron  will  be  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency  immediately,  whereas  several  weeks'  time  would  be  required  if 
the  surface  were  of  copper.  The  plating  is  done  by  galvanism  ^nd  cost  $5  per 
square  foot.  Baux  and  Guiod's  pans  are  used  for  grinding.  The  mill  is  driven 
by  steam,  afid  also  the  hoisting  apparatus.  The  quartz  is  let  down  from  the 
month  of  the  mine  to  the  mill  in  a  tramway,  and  the  loaded  cars  as  they  go  down 
pull  up  the  empty  ones.  The  transportation  does  not  cost  more  than  $1  50  per 
day.    The  yield  of  the  mine  has  been  $30,000.    A  patent  has  b^u  applied  for. 

The  Floyd  mine  on  one  of  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Blue  Lead  has  paid  well, 
but  now  produces  nothing. 

The  .same  remark  applies  to  the  Carson  mine,  which  has  a  five-stamp  mill 
standmg  idle. 

£pp£BSON. — ^The  Epperson  mine  on  Bear  creek,  six  miles  east  of  Goulterville, 
is  on  a  vein  which  nms  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  north.  There  is  a  shaft 
60  feet  deep,  and  a  drift  20  feet  long  has  been  run  on  the  lode.  About  200  tons 
have  been  worked,  and  the  yield  was  from  $9  to  $13  per  ton.  There  is  a  nine- 
stamp  mill  which,  with  the  mine,  is  standing  idle. 

Black. — ^Tho  Black  mine  is  sixteen  miles  eastward  from  Goulterville,  on  the 
Blue  Lead,  which  runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  south.  The  hanging  wall 
is  mountiun  limestone  and  the  foot  wall  yellow  slate,  and  the  vein  stone  contains 
marble.  The  average  yield  is  about  840  per  ton,  or  was  for  all  the  work  done. 
The  mine  has  been  standing  idle  now  for  several  years  on  account  of  the  water, 
which  at  times  has  risen  nearly  to  the  surface.  A  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
170  feet.     There  is  no  mill }  all  the  crushing  was  done  with  an  orrastra. 

Ferguson. — The  Ferguson  mine,  ^5  miles  eastward  from  Coultei*ville,  has 
been  worked  five  or  six  years.  The  ore  yields  from  $25  to  $100  per  ton,  and 
is  worked  in  a  ten-stamp  mill  driven  by  water. 

Louisiana. — ^The  Louisiana  mine,  ten  miles  eastward  from  Goulterville,  is 
3,600  feet  long,  on  a  vein  that  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  dips  to  the  north* 
east,  and  has  a  width  varying  from  2  to  16  feet.  The  quartz  contains  sulphurets 
of  iron,  zinc  and  lead.  The  free  gold  amounts  to  $6  or  $8  per  ton.  The  vein 
has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  140  feet  and  a  length  of  130  feet  by  diifts  from 
the  bottom  of  the  main  shaft;  but  there  are  a  number  of  shafts  15  or  20  feet 
deep,  and  gold  has  been  found  in  all  of  them.  The  oi'o  is  easily  extracted,  but 
the  slate  walls  require  much  timber  to  support  them.  Along  the  foot  wall  there 
is  a  Btreak  of  soft  yellow  sandstone  six  or  eight  inches  thick.  The  mine  makes 
much  water,  and  at  the  first  of  June  the  pump  hoisted  37,000. gallons  dailv. 
There  is  a  10-stamp  mill  which  has  lain  iale  for  several  years,  but  has  lately 
eommenced  to  run  again. 

Flaknigak. — ^The  Flannigan  mine,  10  miles  eastward  from  Goulterville,  was 
discovered  in  July,  1861,  near  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  miner  working  a  placer  claim  in  a  guUey  fomid  a 
rich  spot,  where  he  picked  up,  among  other  pieces,  a  nugget  that  weighed  an 
ounce  and  a  boulder  as  large  as  a  man's  head  containing  $87.  He  searched  for 
*  a  quartz  vein  and  found  this  one.  It  runs  north  and  south,  cuts  across  the  slates, 
dips  to  the  west,  and  is  five  feet  wide.  There  are  smooth  slate  walls  on  both 
sides,  and  there  is  a  putty  gouge  three  inches  thick.  AU  the  rock  so  far  found 
is  rich  enough  to  pay,  and  the  average  yield  is  $35.     The  mine  has  been  worked 
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tvith  an  arrastra  for  six  ye&rs,  but  there  are  now  500  tons  of  ore  stacked  np  at 
tbe  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
ten-stamp  mill.  The  quartz  is  taken  but  through  a  cross  tunnel  175  feet  long^ 
and  from  that  drifts  have  been  run  225  feet  on  the  vein,  and  a  shaft  has  beeu 
sunk  50  feet.  A  horse  is  found  in  one  part  of  the  lode.  The  quartz  is  white, 
and  much  of  it  slakes  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  crushing  has  been  done 
heretofore  by  two  an*astras,  and  the  total  expense  per  ton  has  been  less  than  $5. 
The  cost  of  crushing  and  amalgamating  in  the  arrastra  is  estimated  at  $3  50  per 
ton,  and  of  extraction  at  $1. 

Coward. — ^The  Coward  mine,  12  miles  eastward  from  Coulterville,  was 
located  in  1858,  and  has  been  worked  constantly  since.  The  fii-st  owner,  a  Mr. 
Funk,  fell  from  the  wheel  the  day  the  mill  started,  and  was  killed  by  the  fall. 
H.  G.  Coward  is  the  present  owner.  The  vein  runs  east  and  west,  dips  to  the 
north  at  an  angle  of  45®,  and  is  four  feet  wide  in  the  middle  of  the  pay  chimneys, 
which  become  narrower  gradually  in  each  direction  horizontally  as  they  pinch 
out.  These  chimneys  are  two  in  number,  each  about  100  feet  long,  and  they  dip 
to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  40®.  The  width  is  veiy  regular  in  going  down  with  the 
dip.  They  had  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  170  feet.  The  walls  are  of  smooth 
black  slate,  and  there  is  a  black  putty  gouge.  Most  of  the  gold  is  found  near 
one  wall  or  the  other,  and  sometimes  on  both,  but  inplaces  where  a  horse  is 
found  in  the  vein  the  gold  is  all  confined  to  one  side.  The  average  yield  is,  and 
has  been  constantly,  about  $40  per  ton.  The  quartz  contains  little  pjTites,  and 
the  tailings  have  never  been  assayed.  There  is,  or  was  in  May,  a  fivenstamp 
mill,  which  was  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  new  ten-stamp  mill  was  to  be  erected 
on  the  north  fork  of  the  Mercede,  one  mile  from  the  mine.  The  dam  and  flume 
were  to  cost  $600,  and  the  wagon  road  $1,000.     Ten  or  12  men  were  employed. 

Calico. — ^The  Calico  mine,  on  the  same  lode  as  the  Cherokee,  has  been 
opened  by  a  tunnel  160  feet  long,  and  a  drift  of  35  feet  in  pay  rock  estimated 
to  }n[eld  $20  per  ton.  No  mill  has  been  erected,  nor  has  any  of  the  rock  been 
crushed. 

Comphokise. — ^The  Compromise  mine,  on  a  small  vein  near  the  Goodwin,  was 
worked  for  two  years  with  a  loss. 

Makblb  Spring. — ^The  Marble  Spring  mine}  16  miles  eastward  from 
Conlterville,  was  discovered  in  1851,  and  a  five-stamp  mill  was  erected  there. 
The  first  owner  found  it  nnprofitable,  and  he  sold  to  a  gentleman  who  kept  it 
going  for  seven  or  eight  years,  part  of  the  time  at  a  profit,  and  he  sold  to  others 
who  spent  $15,000  in  experiments  and  lost  money,  though  the  rock  yielded  $25 
per  ton.  The  mine  is  now  the  property  of  H.  G.  Coward  and  others  who  have 
lately  reopened  it.  The  vein  is  three  feet  thick,  runs  northwest  and  southeast, 
and  dips  to  the  east.  The  pay  chimney  dips  to  the  southeast.  The  lode  con- 
tains pockets  in  which  the  ^old  is  very  coarse,  and  is  distributed  in  beautiful 
threads  through  a  compact  bluish  quartz,  making  together  the  finest  material  for 
"  quartz  jewelry"  in  the  State.  The  main  tunnel  is  600  feet  long.  The  old  mill 
has  been  moved  away.  The  mine  is  at  a  high*  elevation,  near  the  summit  of  a 
mountain. 

Cherokee. — The  Cherokee  mine,  near  the  Goodwin,  was  discovered  by  a 
Cherokee  named  Rogers,  in  1857,  and  was  very  rich  at  the  surface.  Some  of 
the  gold  was  coarse  enough  to  be  pounded  out  in  a  hand  mortar.  The  rock 
worked  in  arrastras  averaged  $100  per  ton.  In  1859  a  steam  mill  with  eight 
stamps  and  two  arrastras  was  erected,  and  the  rock  yielded  $35  per  ton  for  about 
a  year,  and  then  work  stopped.  The  mill  was  sold  at  sheriff's  sale  and  moved 
away,  and  nothing  has  been  done  at  the  place  since.  The  deepest  workings 
wei^  through  a  tunnel  400  feet  long,  and  another  lower  tunnel  was  commenced,  but 
the  mine  was  abandoned  before  it  reached  the  lode.  As  the  workmen  who  were 
employed  have  all  left  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  accurate  information;  but  some 
miners  in  the  neighborhood  say  that  the  mine  was  worked  in  a  careless  manner; 
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that  the  proprietors  sqnandered  their  money,  and  that  although  there  was  a  horse 
m  the  lowest  workings,  the  completion  of  the  lower  tnnnel  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  struck  the  lode  below  the  horse.  The  vein  averages  two  feet  wide, 
runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  north.     The  pay  chimneys  dip  to  the  east. 

Shimxb. — ^The  Shimer  mine,  10  miles  east  of  Coulterville,  was  discovered 
in  1858  by  a  miner  who,  while  digging  a  ditch  for  placer  mining,  found  some 
rich  boulders  of  quartz,  and  on  sefurching  he  found  the  lode.  In  a  few  days  he 
took  out  enough  gold  to  pay  for  several  arrastras,  with  which  the  mine  was 
worked  for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  rock  yielding  from  $150  to  $500  per  ton. 
Rumor  says  that  the  total  yield  in  this  time  was  $200,000,  three-fourths  of  it  net 
profit.  He  then  erected  a  steam  mill,  with  two  stamps  and  two  arrastras ;  but 
the  water  became  troublesome,  and  for  five  years  the  mine  has  been  idle,  and 
for  two  years  before  the  work  was  irregular.  The  mine  was  opened  by  a  cross 
tunnel,  which,  after  running  400  feet,  struck  the  lode  140  feet  from  the  surface, 
and  a  shaft  was  sunk  40  feet  below  the  tnnnel.  The  failure  of  the  mine  is 
attributed  by  some  persons  in  the  neighborhood  exclusively  to  bad  management 
It  is  said  that  the  last  rock  crushed  yielded  $60  per.  ton,  and  there  was  more  of 
it  in  sight.  There  were  five  partners,  most  of  whom  were  spendthrifts,  and 
shortly  before  their  failure  they  took  a  trip  to  Sonora  and  spent  $4,000  in  one 
debauch.  Those  who  had  not  squandered  their  money  had  sent  it  away,  and 
when  the  water  came  in  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  pump  nor  to  cut  a  deeper 
tunnel.  It  is  said  that  ther^is  a  large  deposit  of  good  pay  quartz,  40  feet  deep 
and  80  feet  long,  under  the  drift,  on  a  level  with  the  tunnel. 

The  vein  is  from  8  inches  to  2i  feet  in  width,  with  slate  walls.  There  are 
two  pay  chutes,  which  were  worked  to  a  depth  of  160  feet  and  for  a  horizontal 
distance  of  150  feet.  One  account  says  that  the  last  workings  were  in  a  place 
where  the  vein  split,  and  the  miners  were  in  the  poorer  branch.  It  is  reported 
that  a  rich  cross  vein  was  found,  but  that  the  hired  miner  who  found  it  concealed 
the  fact  in  the  hope  that  he  would  some  day  get  possession.  About  $2,000 
have  been  spent  on  roads  to  reach  the  mine  and  mill. 

GooDWiK. — The  Goodwin  mine,  11  miles  eastward  from  Coulterville,  was 
discovered  in  1856.  It  was  worked  with  arrastras  for  three  years,  and  then 
for  three  years  more  with  an  eight-stamp  mill,  which  last  paid  $50,000  profit, 
some  of  the  rock  yielding  $100  per  ton.  The  mine  and  mill  lay  idle  for  four 
years,  and  under  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  creditor, 
who  attempted  in  vain  for  several  yeai's  to  sell  for  $1,500,  undertook  to  work  the 
mine  in  despair,  and  almost  immediately  found  a  good  supply  of  rock,  averaging 
$50  per  ton.  The  vein  runs  east,  and  west,  and  dips  to  the  south.  The  aver- 
age thickness  is  three  feet,  but  in  places  the  lode  pinches  out.  The  quartz  is  a 
ribbon  rock,  and  all  of  it  pays  for  working.  It  is  found  in  chimneys,  which  dip 
to  the  eastward,  with  an  inclination  of  70  to  the  horizon  on  the  upper  side,  but 
on  the  lower  side  the  dip  is  irregular,  the  chutes  growing  longer,  horizontally, 
as  they  go  down.  Three  pay  chimneys  have  been  worked .  so  far,  and  one  of 
them  has  pinched  out  in  going  down.  Both  walls  are  of  slate,  and  there  is  a 
black  putty  gon^  a  foot  thick.  A  cross  tunnel  550  feet  long  strikes  the  vein 
400  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  lode  might  be  struck  200  feet  lower  by  a 
tnnnel  600  feet  long.  The  present  proprietor  is  about  to  put  in  a  pump  and 
hoisting  works.  The  mill  has  eight  wooden-stem  stamps,  and  is  driven  by 
water  from  the  north  fork  of  the  Mercede.  The  flume  is  half  a  mile  long,  and, 
with  -the  daxHj  cost  $1,000.  The  mouth, of  the  mine  is  two  miles  from  the  mill, 
to  which  the  ore  is  hainled  on  sleds. 

Bell  &  McGrew. — The  Boll  &  McGrew  mine  is  a  mile  west  of  Coul- 
terville, on  the  Malvina  lode.  Several  pockets,  yielding  from  $100  to  $1,000, 
have  been  found,  and  a  mill  with  five  stamps  was  built  on  it,  but  it  failed  to 
pay,  and  is  now  idle. 
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McK£XZiE.-*The  McEenzie  iiiine>  adjoining,  has  produced  some  rock  that 
yielded  820  per  ton,  but  the  miners  were  driven  oot  by  water,  and  the  ownere, 
finding  thoy  coald  do  nothing  withont «  steam  pnmp,  sold  their  five-stamp  mill 
to  BeU  &  McGrew  and  stopped  work.     Portion  of  the  mine  has  caved  in. 

HiDELY  &  GuKKiNGHAM. — ^The  mine  of  Hidely  &  Cunningham,  on  the 
Molvina  vein,  two  miles  west  of  Goulterville,  contains  a  deposit  of  anriferoos 
talcose  ^ate  15  feet  wide,  without  walls,  and  some  of  it  prospects  very  well. 
There  is  a  four-stamp  mill,  whioh  was  running  in  May. 

Mart  Hareisok. — ^The  Mary  Harrison  mine,  about  two  miles  southeast- 
ward from  Coulterville,  is  situated  on  a  spur  from  the  mother  lode.  This  spur 
vein  is  from  3  to  20  feet  thi(^,  and  the  quartz  contains  talcose  slate  seams 
which  usually  are  parallel  with  the  walls,  and  the  seams,  or  sides  of  them,  con- 
tain the  most  pay.  The  mine  has  been  worked  by  an  incline  240  feet  deep, 
and  a  pay  chimney  200  feet  long,  horizontally,  has  been  worked  ont  to  a  depth 
of  150  feet.  There  is  no  gouge,  and  the  galleries  are  driven  in  the  slate  on  the 
hanging  waU  side. 

The  Mary  Harrison  Company  have  a  claim  on  the  Malvina  vein,  a  mile  and 
a  haK  distant,  and  they  have  worked  it  to  a  depth  of  440  feet  from  the  crop- 
pings,  and  have  run  330  feet  on  the  lode.  Access  is  obtained  through  a  cross 
tunnel.  There  is  black  talcose  slate  on  both  sides  of  the  vein,  which  is  parallel 
with  the  mother  lode,  and  has  been  traced  4  miles.  The  gold-bearing  portion 
of  the  rock  is  a  hard  ribbon  quartz,  near  the  walls ;  while  in  the  middle  there 
is  soft,  shelly,  white,  barren  quartz.  The  pay  chute  is  150  feet  long,  horizon- 
tally, and  it  dips  6(f  to  the  southeast  on  the  upper  side ;  the  lower  side  being 
less  regular.  There  are  two  mills ;  one  of  35  stamps,  the  other  15,  and  the 
former  was  about  to  start  at  the  end  of  May. 

Crown  Lead. — ^Immediately  north  of  the  Meroede  river,  in  the  line  of  the 
Mother  lode,  is  the  claim  of  the  Crown  Lead  Company,  which,  10,500  feet  in  all, 
is  on  the  Mother,  Adelaide,  and  Medas  veins.  The  Adelaide  vei&  has  supplied 
1.800  tons,  yielcQng  $7  per  ton,  and  this  ought,  to  have  yielded  a  profit ;  but  it 
did  not,  and  the  work  stopped.  The  general  opinion  in  the  neighborhood  is 
that  the  mine  has  an  immense  quantity  of  good  pay  rock,  but  that  it  nas  not  been 
properly  managed.  The  claim  extenas  from  the  river  over  a  steep  hill  2,000  feet 
nigh,  so  that  by  means  of  tunnels  all  the  rock  could  be  run  out  to  that  depth 
vithont  hoisting. 

The  mill  on  the  bank  of  the  Meroede  has  20  stamps,  and  was  built  in  1864, 
at  an  expense  of  $35,000.  The  dam  cost  $30,000,  but  was  bought  by  the 
Crown  Lead  Company  for  $12,000.  It  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  The 
roads  on  the  claim  cost  $9,000.  Both  mine  and  mill  are  idle.  The  mill-  is  pro- 
vided with  Hepburn  &:  Peterson's  pans. 

Adjoining  the  claim  of  the  Grown  Lead,  or  on  the  same  ground,  is  a  chum 
taken  up  for  a  copper  mine  by  the  Tone  Company,  which  spent  $22,000  there 
and  got  no  return. 

HiTES  Govs. — Hites  Gove  mine  is  30  miles  northeast  from  Mariposa,  on 
a  vein  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  is  very  irregular  in  thickness, 
the  thickest  part  being  eight  feet.  The  quartz  is  a  ribbon  rock,  with  seams  of 
black  matter,  which  sticks  in  the  skin,  so  that  the  workmen  in  the  mine  get  a 
very  sooty  look.  All  the  quartz  pays  very  evenly,  and  no  specimens  are  found. 
The  average  yield  is  about  $150  per  ton.  The  mine  has  been  worked  five  years 
steadily,  and  the  present  supply  of  quartz  is  obtained  from  a  deptb  of  300  feet. 
Connected  with  the  mine  is  a  10-stamp  water  mill,  and  all  the  sands,  after  passing 
over  oopper-plate,  are  run  through  ariastias. 

.Bridgeport. — ^The  Bridgeport  mine,  just  outside  of  the  line  of  the  Mariposa 
grant,  lias  produced  some  good  ore;  but  the  thickness  of  the  vein  (from  six 
inches  to  four  feet)  is  very  irregular,  and  so  is  the  quality  of  the  rock.  The  waUs 
are  granite;  the  mill  has  eight  stamps.    Both  mine  and  mill  are  idle* 
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PsfiON  Blakco. — ^Tbe  Pefion  Blanoo  mine,  6^000  feet. long,  two  miles  north- 

ward  from  Conlterville,  takes  in  nearly*  the  whole  of  the  prominent  Pcfion  Blanco 

hill.    It  is  being  explored  by  a  tunnel  which,  entering  me  hill  on  tlio  south  side, 

strikes  the  lode  175  feet  horn  tiie  mouth  and  100  feet  below  the  oroppings. 

Another  tunnel  entering  the  hill  on  the  northwest  side  is  in  285  feet^  but  has  not 

,  reached  the  vein.    Two  shafts  are  also  being  sunk  2,000  feet  apart    The  south 

I*  shaft  is  25  feet  deep  in  a  pay  ohimney,  which  yields  rock  foar  feet  in  thickness, 

I  averaging  $10  per  ton.    The  horizontal  length  of  this  chimney  is  not  ascertained, 

I  bat  open  cuts  on  the  croppings  200  feet  distant  are  in  the  same  kind  of  rock,  and 

probably  in  the  same  chnnney.    The  north  shaft  has  not  struck  the  vein,  but  the 

croppings  near  this  shaft  oontain  about  two  feet  of  rock  that  yields  $12  per  ton« 

The  first  application  for  a  patent  under  the  act  of  1866  was  made  for  this  mine. 


I  BICTIOH  IT. 

I 

/  TUOLUMNE  CaUNTY. 

i  Tuolumne  county  extends  firom  the  Stanislaus  river  on  the  north  to  the  divide 

!  between  the  Tuolumne  and  Mercede  on  the  south,  and  from  the  summit  of  the 

Sierra  to  tHo  low  foot  hills  near  the  plains.    Nearly  all  the  mines  and  pqimlation 

are  in  the  western  half  of  the  county,  below  the  level  of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

;  The  placer  mines  have  nearly  all  been  quite  shallow,  and  they  are  now 

;  exhausted  in  many  places.    There  never  have  been  any  large  and  profitable 

I  hydraub'c  claims  in  the  county,  although  there  ore  some  gravel  ridges  above  Big 

Oak  Flat,  and  others  near  Cherokee  that  may  prove  valuable  for  hycuraulic  mining. 

*  .  .One  of  the  chief  mining  features  is  table  mountiun,  which  follows  the  Stanislauif 

river  firom  Columbia  to  Knight's  Feny,  and  covers  a  rich  auriferous  channel  tha^ 

is  worked  through  tunnels. 

,  This  mountain  has  yielded  about  $2,000,000,  but  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  county  is  the  limestone  belt,  which  crosses 

the  country,  through  Oarrote  No.  2,  Kincaid  Flat,  Shaw's  Flat,  Springfield,  and 

Columbia.     This  limestone,  instead  of  having  a  smooth  solid  surface,  appears  to 

be  broken  into  water-worn  boulders,  and  rich  auriferous  gravel  is  found  down  to 

a  great  depth  in  the  narrow  crevices  between  them.     In  thi^  county,  too,  the 

mother  lode  is  more  strongly  marked ;  more  distinctly  traceable  for  a  coasiderable 

distance,  and  worked  in  more  mines  than  in  any  other  county.    Columbia  is  notable 

for  having  produced  more  large  nuggets  than  any  other  district  in  the  State,  and 

also  for  the  hi^h  fineness  of  its  dust.    Bald  mountain,  near  Sonora,  has  had  an 

unsurpassed  cluster  of  rich  pocket  lodes,  and  the  Soulsby  district  has  some  of 

the  nchest  granite  mines  of  the  State.    The  county  has  further  extensive  and 

valuable  beds  of  plumbago  and  some  fine  white  marble  suitable  for  statuary,  but 

its  extent  is  not  yet  proved. 

Much  w(H:k  is  being  done  in  prospecting  quartz  veins,  but  the  advance  in  lode 
mining  is  not  equivalent  to  the  decune  in  placers,  and  the  county  has  lost  about 
200  voters  anmuJly  lor  six  or  eight  years. 

The  State  and  county  taxes  together  are  $i  88  on  every  hundred  dollars,  or 
nearly  five  per  cent.^  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  in  Sonora  a  city  tax  of  one 
per  oeat 

The  placer  mining  portion  of  the  oounty  is  in  a  district  of  hills,  neither  very 
high  nor  very  steep,  and  consequently  it  is  pretty  well  suited,  so  fiur  as  ^rade  is 
concerned^  for  roods  and  for  tillage;  but  the  soil  is  not  strong  and  water  is  dear. 
Grain  does  not  yield  large  crops,  and  the  supply  of  firuit  far  exceeds  the  home 
demand,  but  transportation  is  so  dear  that  it  cannot  be  taken  away  fresh  with  a 
profit.    Large  quantities  are  dried,  and  in  1666  300  tons  of  dried  peaohoe 
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were  shipped  from  Taoloinne.  Casks  and  freight  are  so  dear  that  wine  making 
yields  no  profit,  and  the  brandy  tax  prevents  the  conversion  of  the  grapes  into 
brandv;  and  many  of  the  vineyards  and  orchards  are  not  caltivated,  and  no 
new  vineyards  are  being  planted.  The  general  appearance  of  the  ranches  does 
not  indicate  prosperity.* 

During  the  first  half  of  1867  not  less  than  a  thousand  Chinamen  left  the 
county,  more  than  300  having  gone  from  Columbia  and  vicinity,  and  as  many 
more  from  Chinese  Camp. 

According  to  observations  made  by  Doctor  Snell  in  the  rainy  season  of 
1861-^62,  121  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Sonora;  in  that  of  1864-'6.'>,  20  inches;  in 
that  of  1865-'66,  35  inches  j  and  in  that  of  1866-'67,  50  inches. 

The  following  mean  thcrmometrical  observations  iaie  also  taken  from  his  books, 
the  degrees  being  Fahrenheit's: 


1858.— October.. 
November 
December. 

1859.— Januaiy . . 
Febraary . 

March.... 


6  a.m. 

12  m. 

6  p.m. 

530 

63° 

bfP 

54 

61 

52 

43 

50 

44 

46 

55 

48 

38 

50 

44 

61 

81 

68 

CoLTJMBiA. — ^Columbia,  situated  where  the  Table  Mountain  channel  crossed 
the  limestone  belt,  and  where  the  volcanic  material  had  been  deroded,  having  the 
rich  auriferous  deposit  near  the  surface,  was  for  a  long  time  the  largest  and  the 
busiest  town  in  the  southern  mines.  The  site  was  in  a  beautiful  vale,  and  the 
town  was  built  up  in  very  neat  style,  but  the  placers  of  the  vicinity  are  approach- 
ing exhaustion,,  business  has  declined,  and  many  of  the  lots  have  been  mined 
out,  leaving  the  large  limestone  boulders  lying  naked,  barren  and  cheerless.  As 
the  population  has  declined,  houses  have  lost  their  value,  and  dwellings  can  be 
purchased  for  one-tenth  their  cost.  In  many  cases  miners  have  purchased  houses, 
-even  brick  stores,  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  them  down  and  wafihing  away  the  dirt 
of  the  lots ;  and  this  system  is  still  in  progress,  continually  reducing  the  number  of 
houses,  and  the  area  of  soil  and  level  ground  suitable  for  occupation.  Most  of 
the  rich  placer  claims  are  in  a  basin,  which  has  never  been  drained,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  a  large  mass  of  auriferous  dirt  that  may  be  worked  in  the  future 
if  drainage  is  supplied.  The  Stanislaus  river  is  two  miles  off,  and  by  starting 
from  a  ravine  that  puts  into  the  river  a  tunnel  could  be  run  400  feet  under  the 
town  with  the  length  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  expense,  however,  would  bo 
very  great,  and  the  profit  uncertain,  so  nobody  speaks  seriously  of  the  project. 
At  the  deeper  claims  in  Columbia,  the  dirt  is  hoisted  from  the  bottom  to  a  dump 
box  placed  so  high  that  there  is  fall  enough  from  it  to  carry  away  the  refuse  dirt 

*  Note.— Beferring  to  the  advantages  to  be  deriyed  from  the  constraction  of  the  proposed 
Stockton  and  Copperopolis  raib'oad,  and  the  impetus  that  would  be  given  to  the  industry  of 
the  interior  counties  by  this  enterprise,  Mr.  William  8.  Watson,  tSb  intelligent  enginter, 
says: 

"The  proposed  road  will  not  touch  Tuolumne  county,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  will 
commana  its  trade  and  travel,  Copperopolis  being  15  miles  from  Sonora,  and  from  Knight*s 
Ferry  it  is  about  two  miles  to  the  west  line  of  the  county.  The  sectional  area  of  Tuolumne 
is  1,430  square  miles.  The  character  of  the  country  is  of  course  mountainous,  forming  spurs 
of  the  main  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Kevada,  descendinjg  into  the  valley  to  the  west.  The  popu- 
lation in  1860  was  16,229 ;  assessed  valuation  in  1&3&,  $1,536,258.  The  present  freights  are 
principally  up,  amounting  to  6,000  tons  per  year,  chiefly  supplies;  estimated  freights  to  Big 
Oak  Flat,  Chinese  Camp,  Don  Pedro's  Bar,  and  the  Garrotes,d50;  total  up  freights  through 
Tuolumne  county,  6,950  tons ;  and  of  down  freights,  consisting  of  building  materials,  lum- 
ber, and  ores,  not  less  than  1,320;  total,  8,270  tons." 
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throngb  Bluices.  The  water  is  thrown  upon  the  dirt  in  these  dump  boxes  through 
hydraulic  pipes,  a  style  of  washing  used  in  veiy  few  places  in  the  State. 

From  1853  to  1857  Columbia  shipped  $100,000  weekly;  now  the  shipment 
is  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  per  month,  and  there  is  a  steady  decrease. 

The  following  are  the  principal  claims  in  the  Columbia  basin : 

The  Columbia  Boys'  claim,  500  by  100  feet,  has  been  worked  regularly  sinoo 
1850.  Previous  to  1853  it  paid  $20  per  day ;  from  1853  to  1857  $7  50  per  day, 
and  since  1857  $3  per  day.  The  dirt  is  hoisted  by  a  wooden  wheel.  Five  men 
are  employed  in  the  claim  now. 

The  Tiger  claim,  400  by  130  feet,  was  opened  in  1849,  but  did  not  pay  much 
for  the  first  six  years.-  Between  1855  and  1858,  however,  it  was  very  profitable, 
and  from  1863  to  1865  it  paid  still  better  than  before.  In  1863  the  yield  was 
from  $100  to  $600  per  week  to  the  man.  It  has  not  been  paying  expenses  foi 
the  last  two  years.  An  iron  wheel  is  used  for  hoisting.  In  the  bottom  of  this 
claim  is  a  hole  leading  into  a  subterranean  channel  whieh  has  its  outlet  below 
Jamestown,  eight  miles  distant.  On  one  occasion  2,^00  inches  of  water  ran 
down  the  hole  for  weeks ;  and  the  same  water  esciEiped  at  the  outlet,  where  the 
stream  was  governed  as  to  its  size  and  color  by  the  supply  at  Columbia.  A 
similar  hole  is  found  in  a  claim  at  Knapp's  ranch.  Men  have  climbed  down  150 
feet,  and  gone  100  feet  further  with  ropes  to  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  stream 
4  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep,  with  a  slow  current  and  clear  water,  no  matter 
bow  muddy  the  ^eams  may  be  on  the  surface.  It  is  supposed  that  the  outlet 
is  at  Springfield  or  Gold  Springs. 

The  Cascade  claim,  300  by  150  feet,  has  paid  well  for  short  periods,  but  has 
not  yielded  more  on  an  average  than  $2 .  50  per  day  to  the  man.  Five  men  are 
employed,  and  a  hydraulic  wheel  is  used  for  hoisting. 

The  Mclnroe  claim,  300  by  100  feet,  paid  well  in  early  days,  but  does  not 
yield  more  than  $2  50  per  day  now  to  the  man.  Three  men  are  employed  in 
the  claim.     The  hoisting  is  done  by  a  whim. 

The  Bums  claim,  400  by  200  feet,  paid  $10  per  day  to  the  hand  from  1853 
to  1857,  and  averaged  $100  per  month  to  the  hand  since  1857.  Five  men  are 
employed,  and  an  overshot  wheel  is  used  for  hoisting. 

The  Main  claim,  300  by  200  feet,  has  paid  high  at  times,  but  does  not  yield 
more  than  $2  per  day  to  the  six  men  employed.  The  hoisting  is  dono  by  an 
iron  hydraulic  wheel. 

The  Millington  daim,  300  by  100  feet,  washes  in  a  ground  sluice,  and  has 
paid  $20  per  week  over  expenses.     Four  men  are  employed. 

Knafp's  Bai? ch. — Adjoinmg  Columbia  on  the  east  is  Knapp's  ranch,  of  which 
about  five  acres  have  been  washed,  yielding  $40,000  per  acre  or  $200,000  in  all. 
The  bed  rock  here  is  limestone,  but  the  boulders  are  lar^e,  and  the  ininera 
can  wash  between  them  much  more  conveniently  than  among  the  smaller  bouldem 
of  Colombia. 

The  following  claims  are  on  Knapp's  ranch : 

The  Sullivan  claim,  200  by  100  feet,  is  fifty  feet  deep,  and  is  worked  by  a 
hydraulic  stream  thrown  against  the  bank.  Two  men  work  the  claim,  and  they 
ma^e  together  about  $5  per  day. 

The  Peabody  and  Arnold  claim,  200  by  100  feet,  is  also  worked  by  a  hydrau- 
Uo  stream  against  the  bank,  which  is  50  feet  high.  No  men  are  engaged  in 
it,  and  they  have  at  times  got  very  good  pay. 

The  Grerman  claim,  200  by  100  feet,  has  paid  tolerably  well. 

The  Grant  claim,  200  by  100  feet,  commenced  working  only  a  short  time  since. 

The  Hunt  claim,  500  by  500  feet,  is  remarkably  rich.  It  paid  $25,000  in  one 
summer.  It  employs  six  men,  hoists  by  hydraulic  wheel,  and  washes  in  a  dump 
box. 

The  Dutch  Bill  claim,  200  by  100  feet,  was  opened  in  1860,  and  has  at  times 
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paid  $1^000  per  month.    It  yields  $3  per  day  each  now  to  two  men.    The  dirt 
IS  washed  on  the  ground. 

Sawmill  Flat. — ^The  following  claimB  are  at  Sawmill  Flat : 

The  Foley  claim,  200  feet  square,  was  opened  in  1850,  and  has  never  paid 
more  than  moderate  wages«  Four  men  are  employedi  and  there  is  a  hydraulic 
wheel  for  hoisting. 

The  Dryden  claim,  400  by  100  feet,  washes  in  a  ground  sluice  and  pays  well. 
It  has  lately  yielded  $2,500  to  the  man  in  a  season.     Five  men  are  employed. 

Shaw's  Flat. — Shaw's  Flat  and  Springfield  are  on  the  limestone  belt,  but 
the  deposit  of  gravel  was  shallow,  aod  it  has  nearly  all  been  washed  away.  At 
Springfield  there  are  two  large  springs  from  which  the  town  took  its  name ;  and 
to  these  miners  brought  the  dirt  in  carts  in  1850  and  1851,  and  washed  out  from 
$10  to  $20  per  day.  As  many  as  150  carts  were  running  at  one  time.  There 
were  single  cart-loads  that  paid  as  much  as  $1,000.  The  ground  was  covered 
-with  a  heavy  growth  of  large  pine  timber,  which  has  now  all  disappeared,  and 
little  remains  save  the  rugged  limestone.  Springfield  at  one  time  had  600  voters, 
and  now  it  has  not  one-tenth  of  that  number. 

At  Sawmill  Flat,  near  Columbia,  the  dirt  is  hoisted  by  wheel  into  a  dump  box 
and  there  washed.     The  diggings  hero  wUl  last  for  a  long  time. 

At  Brown's  Flat  they  wash  in  the  same  manner. 

At  Yankee  Hill  there  are  some  rich  hydraulic  claims. 

^SoxoRA. — Sonora  is  situated  on  the  slate,  just  below  the  l^estone,  and  was 
Wonderfully  rich  in  early  days,  but  is  now  nearly  exhausted.  The  gold  shipped 
nearly  all  came  from  placers  previous  to  1858 ;  now  it  is  about  equally  divided 
between  quartz  md  placers.  The  amount  shipped  in  May,  1865,  was  $80,000; 
in  June,  $84,000 ;  in  July,  $95,000 ;  in  August,  $102,000;  m  September,  $91,000. 

Big  Oak  Flat.— ^Big  O^k  Flat  is  on  a  granite  bed  rock,  and  the  gravel  on 
it  was  from  2  to  20  feet  deep.  Ditch  water  was  not  brought  in  until  1859,  and 
in  the  next  year  it  saw  its  best  days.     It  is  now  pretty  well  worked  out. 

KiKCAtD  Flat. — ^Kincaid  Flat,  four  miles  east-southeast  of  Sonora,  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  SuUivan^s  creek,  on  the  limestone  belt,  was  formerly  a  basin 
of  200  acres ,-  but  it  has  been  worked  continuously  since  1850.  The  deepest 
working  are  75  feet  below  the  original  surface,  but  the  bottom  has  not  yet  been 
reached  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  water  and  lack  of  drainage.  The  richest 
pay  has  been  found  near  the  water-level.  One  claim  50  feet  square  p«d  $100,000, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  yield  of  the  flat  has  not  been  less  than  $2,000,000. 
There  is  a  considerable  area  of  rich  ground  that  cannot  be  washed  nntil  some 
artificial  drainage  is  supplied,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  by  making  an  open 
cut  500  feet  lon^  and  a  tunnel  1,000  feet,  at  a  total  cost  of  $12,000,  75  acres 
might  be  workea.  In  addition  to  the  cutting  of  the  tunnel,  the  flume  would  be 
expensive,  and  a  company  haa  been  formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  to 
undertake  the  work. 

Jamestowij. — Jamestown,  on  the  bank  of  Wood's  creek,  was  built  up  by 
rich  and  shallow  placers  in  its  neighborhood;  but  these  are  now  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  town  has  become  a  little  village.  It  is,  however,  situated  near  the 
northern  lo<le,  and  it  will,  probably,  with  the  development  of  quartz  mining, 
recover  its  prosperity. 

Oth)£R  Towns. — Algerine,  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  Tuolumne  river, 
and  west  of  the  main  limestone  belt,  once  had  800  voters,  but  is  now  reduced  to 
a  few  score,  the  placers  on  which  it  depended  being  nearly  exhausted. 

Cherokee  and  Somerville,  about  eight  miles  east  of  Sonora,  are  on  the  granite, 
and  they  depend  mainly  on  quartz  mines  for  their  support. 

Chinese  Camp  and  Montezuma  are  placer  mining  towns  near  the  western  border 
of  the  coxmty. 

Table  Mountain. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Tuolumne 
county  is  Tabic  mountain,  which  attracts  attention  irom  remote  distances  by  its 
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black,  bare,  level  sniface,  extending  across  the  landscape  like  a  gigantic  wall. 
Examined  closely,  it  appears  to  be  a  mountain  capped  with  basalt,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide  and  40  miles  long.  It  poured  out  of  a  volcano  near  Silver  moun- 
tain, in  Alpine  county,  and  took  the  sape  general  course  as  the  present  Stanis- 
laus river,  which  has  cut  across  it  in  various  places.  There  is  a  fork  in  the 
basaltio  stream,  14  miles  above  Columbia.  The  average  height  above  the 
adjacent  ground  in  Tuolumne  county  is  from  500  to  800  feet  on  the  northern  side, 
and  from  200  to  500  on  the  southern.  The  adjacent  earth  has  been  washed  away 
to  a  greater  depth  near  the  line  of  the  mountain  along  its  northern  base,  and  for 
that  reason  nearly  all  the  tunnels  run  in  on  the  northern  side. 

The  main  strata  of  the  mountain,  commencing  at  the  top,  are :  basalt,  which 
is  in  most  places  140  feet  deep ;  under  that  is  a  stratum  of  volcanic  sand  100 
feet  ]  then  pipe  clay  and  sand,  50  feet ;  then  coarse  gravel,  20  feet ;  then  pay 
gravel,  5  feet;  then  bed  rock.  These  strata  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  however, 
in  different  places;  there  are  spots  where  the  pipe  clay  is  100  feet  deep;  but  the 
above  figures  are  given  a£  an  average. 

The  pay  gi-avel  is  found  in  two  places ;  there  are  veally  two  channels,  and 
whether  they  were  the  beds,  of  two  different  streams  or  two  beds  of  the  same 
stream,  occupied  at  different  times,  is  not  clearly  determined,  although  the  latter 
supposition  is  the  more  probable.  The  channels  are  not  found  under  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mountain  at  every  point ;  there  are  places  where  one  of  the  channels 
is  not  covered  by.  the  basalt  at  all,  and  the  other  is  only  under  the  edge  of  it.* 

In  a  claim  near  Whimtown  a  tree  standing  erect  100  feet  high  was  found  in 
the  pipe  clay,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  had  never  been  moved  from  the  position  in 
which  it  grew ;  but  it  was  all  charred,  though  the  basalt  was  a  hundred  yards 
distant. 

Table  mountain  has  been  an  unfortunate  locality  for  miners.  ^  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  $1,000,000  more  have  been  put  into  the  mountain,  countbg  the 
regular  wages,  than  were  ever  taken  out.  Nine-tenths  of  the  minera  who  under- 
took to  work  claims  there  were  the  loiters.  There  was  enough  gold  to  pay  well, 
but  the  miners  did  not  know  how  to  get  it.  They  worked  in  companies,  and 
many  of  the  members  were  shirks  and  idlers.  They  had  no  experience  in  this 
kind  of  mining,  and  did  not  know  how  to  manage  so  as  to  do  the  most  execution 
with  the  least  labor.  They  guessed  at  the  level  of  the  channel,  and  started  their 
tunnels  too  high,  so  that  they  could  not  drain  their  ground,  and  either  had  great 
expenses  for  pumping  or  had  to  cut  new  tunnels.  The  old  channel,  when  first 
discovered,  was  extremely  rich,  and  it  was  presumed  that  the  possession  of  a 
claim  anywhere  on  the  mountain  was  equivalent  to  a  fortune ;  so  no  economv 
was  used*  Two  companies  side  by  side  might  have  united  to  cut  one  tunnel, 
but,  instead  of  that,  each 'made  its  run.  But  the  outsiders  who  did  not  get 
claims  when  the  mountain  was  first  taken  up,  in  claims  300  feet  in  length,  run- 
ning across  the  channel,  held  a  meeting  and  resolved  that  those  claims  were  too 

*  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Phillips  says,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  mining  and  metallurgy  of  gold 
and  sUver :  *'  The  snmmit  of -this  elevation  is  occupied  by  a  thick  bed  of  basalt,  of  a  very 
dark  color  and  great  density  of  texture,  which  is  occasionally  distinctly  oolnmnar,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  poured  out  in  one  continuous  flow.  This,  m  the  neighborhood  of  Sonora, 
IS  from  140  to  150  feet  in  thickness,  and  its  width  near  the  entrance  of  the  Buckeye  tunnel 
is  about  1,700  feet.  Beneath  this  capping  of  basaltic  lava  is  a  heavy  deposit  of  detrital  mat- 
ter distinctly  stratifi^  in  almost  horizontal  beds,  bat  with  a  slight  inclination  from  either  sldo 
side  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass.  These  sedimentary  beds  chiefly  consist  of  a  rather  fine- 
grained sandstone,  which  rapidly  disintoffrates  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Ihterstratifled 
with  this  sandstone,  and  more  particularly  in  the  proximate  vicinity  of  tne  bed-rock,  are  clays 
and  fine  argillaceous  shales,  frequently  nearly  white  and  often  beautifully  laminated.  With 
these  are  associated  beds  made  up  of  coarse  grain,  strongly  cohering  t<»|ether,  forming  the 
cement  of  the  mines ;  and  at  the  bottom  is  found  thepav  /gravel,  exactly  like  that  seen  in  the 
bed  of  an  ordinaiy  river.  The  entire  thickness  of  this  detrital  mass  at  Its  greatest  depth  is  at 
least  two  hundred  feet  This  thickness,  however,  diminishes  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
deposit,  where  the  edges  of  the  basin  formed  hj  the  rim-rock  gradually  rise."    (Pp.  43, 44.) 
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large,  and  no  man  sbonld  liold  moro  than  100  feet  square.  These  jnmpers,  as 
they  were  called,  far  ontnumbered  the  original  locators,  and  they  took  up  a  large 
part  of  the  mountain,  held  their  own  for  a  long  time,  and  spent  large  sums  in 
prospecting,  but  were  at  last  defeated  in  court  and  ejected.  Not  one  of  them 
made  an^^hiri^  by  the  jumping  operation,  and  it  is  now  conceded  that  the  300 
feet,  instead  of  being  too  much,  was  too  little,  since  most  who  held  even  those 
large  claims  lost  money  by  them. 

The  old  channel  was  discovered  at  Springfield  in  1852,  in  the  Fox  claim,  in 
a  shaft  eight  feet  deep,  on  a  fiat  from  which  the  basalt  had  been  washed  away. 
The  next  year  the  Berry  shaft,  55  feet  deep,  struck  the  channel ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  first  of  May,  1854,  that  the  first  tunnel  was  started,  and  the  theory  of 
lead  running  under  the  basalt  was  generally  considered  absurd  until  October, 
1855,  when  the  first  tunnel  reached  the  channel  under  the  basalt. 

The  tunnels,  to  reach  the  channel,  avei-age  about  1,000  feet  in  length,  and  the 
present  cost  of  cutting  tunnels  at  Table  mountain  is  $16  per  lineal  "foot.  The 
common  size  of  the  tunnel  is  six  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide.  The  grade  is  one 
foot  in  a  hundred.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  is  laid  a  tmmwav,  28  inches 
wide.  Sleepers,  three  by  four  inches,  rest  on  ties  of  the  same  size  four  feet  apart, 
and  are  covered  with  iron  straps  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  claims  in  Table  mountain,  n^nth  a  brief  statement 
of  their  success  and  present  condition,  commencing  near  Columbia  and  running 
down  stream : 

The  Buchanan  claim,  300  feet  lon^,  has  a  tunnel  which  never  paid  expenses 
nor  reached  the  travel ;  it  is  not  wonting  now. 

The  Springfield  claim,  2,000  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  1,500  feet  long,  and  paid 
well.  The  claim  is  worklnir  now.  Throe  channels  were  found  in  this  claim, 
and  all  were  rich.  * 

The  Joint  Stock  claim,  2,400  feet  long,  has  one  tunnel  of  1,000  feet  and 
another  of  1,200,  that  was  commenced  in  1855 ;  and  the  claim  is  not  abandoned, 
although  $150,000  have  been  spent  on  it  and  only  $50,000  taken  out.  Grood 
gravel  has  lately  been  found,  and  the  claim  is  considered  valuable. 

The  Saratoga  claim,  1,200  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long.  The  yield 
was  $300,000,  but  rumor  says  the  expenditures  were  still  greater.  The  first 
owners  sold  out  at  a  high  price,  making  a  profit  by  speculation,  but  causing  so 
much  more  loss  to  the  purchasers.     The  claim  is  not  working  now. 

Here  comes  a  gap  in  the  mountain,  and  below  are  the  following  claims : 

The  Crystal  Spring  claim,  800  feet  long,  reached  the  channel  and  produced 
much  gold,  but  the  sum  was  not  ascertainable ;  it  is  standing  idle  now. 

The  Know-Nothing,  a  jumper  claim,  never  reached  the  channel. 

The  Gold  Hunter,  a  jumper  claim,  never  reached  the  channel. 

The  Virginia  claim,  1,700  feet  long,  reached  the  channel  with  a  tunnel  800 
feet  long,  but  took  out  only  $5,000  and  spent  $100,000.  The  company  had 
veiy  long  and  costly  litigation  with  jumpers  on  both  sides. 

The  Blank  jumper  company  started  a  tunnel  on  the  Virginia  ground,  but 
never  reached  the  channel. 

The  Independence  jumper  company  reached  the  channel  by  a  tunnel  500  feet 
*  long,  but  found  no  gravel,  and  lost  $76,000  by  their  enterprise. 

The  Mary  Ann,  another  jumper  company,  ran  a  tunnel  in  a  condderable  dis- 
tance, but'  found  nothing. 

The  Cape  Cod,  also  a  jumper,  had  similar  bad  luck. 

The  American  claim,  1,600  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  900  feet  long,  and  cut 
acix>ss  the  channel  "with  a  drift  five  feet  wide.  No  pay  gravel  was  found  here, 
and  the  company  were  so  poor  and  so  much  discouraged  that,  instead  of  exam- 
•ining  the  channel  further,  at  a  slight  expense,  as  they  could  have  done,  they 
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stopped  work,  and  nothing  has  been  done  now  for  three  yean.  Their  loss  was 
$30,000. 

The  Buckeye  claim,  1,000  feet  long,  now  includes  several  old  claims,  and  has 
three  tunnels,  only  one  of  which,  2,000  feet  long,  is  now  nwd.  One  of  the 
abandoned  tunnels  was  1,650  feet  long.  Work  was  commenoecTin  1854,  and 
has  been  kept  up,  wHh  the  exception  of  one  year,  ever  since,  at  an  expense  of 
$100,000,  while  the  total  yield  has  been  only  $10,000.  An  artesian  anger  was 
,  used  in  prospecting  this  claim,  and  Mr.  Groald,  who  tried  the  experiment,  thinks 

it  should  be  used  firequently.  His  drill  was  four  find  a  half  inches  wide,  and  he 
bored  four  or  five  feet  in  basalt  and  eight  or  ten  feet  in  slate  in  12  bonrs. 
The  cost  in  slate  is  $6  or  $8  per  foot.     A  water  blast  is  used  for  ventilation. 

The  Boston  claim^  3,000  feet  long,  commenced  work  in  1855,  and  has  wovked 
steadily  ever  since.  The  total  yield  has  been  not  less  than  $500,000,  and  the 
total  net  profit  nothing.  Much  of  the  work  was  done  at  Arst  by  a  joint  stock 
company,  the  shareholders  in  which  claimed  the  right  of  being  employed,  though 
some  of  them  were  of  little  value  as  laborers.  The  manager  did  not  know  how 
to  work  to  advantage,  and  did  not  pursue  any  steady  plan.  They  worked  first 
in  one  .place  and  then  in  another,  without  exhausting  either,  and  then  the  timber 
rolled  and  the  roof  fell  in.  There  are  now  two  owners  in  the  claim,  and  they 
are  doing  better  than  any  of  their  predecessors,  though  the  gravel  is  not  so  rich 
as  it  was  some  years  ago.  There  is  still  a  laige  amount  of  ground  untooched* 
Ten  men  are  employed,  and  there  is  pay  dirt  enough  in  sight  to  keep  them  busy 
for  half  a  year.  The  average  yiela  per  day  is  $8  to  the  man,  or  $1  per  ton. 
The  dirt  is  soaked  over  night  in  a  dump-box  before. 

The  Maine  Boys^  claim  is  1,200  feet  long  on  the  north  side  of  the  monntain, 
but  the  lines  converge  so  that  they  are  only  550  feet  aport  on  the  south  side. 
The  expenses  have  been  $120,000,  and  the  yield  very  little.  The  original  share- 
holders, having  starved  themselves  out,  sold  conditionally  to  a  San  Francisco 
company. 

The  Scraperville  claim,  1,200  feet,  lias  paid.  It  is  said  that  the  owners  of 
one-fourth  of  the  stock  saved  $5,000  in  a  few  years. 

The  Oliver  claim,  4,000  feet  long,  has  yielded  $200,000,  and  report  says 
$8,000  have  been  taken  from  a  single  dump-box,  which  holds  150  tons.     The 

Erofits  were  moderate  till  the  end  of  1866,  and  are  now  largo.  This  company 
as  been  engaged  in  litigation  for  six  years,  has  spent  $30,000  on  the  suit,  and 
has  been  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  one  f(nm  or  another,  with  it  four  times. 
The  company  is  working  the  side  channel. 

The  New  York  Company  claims  2,400  feet,  and  their  ground  is  considered  the 
rich^t  in  the  county.  They  are  working  on  the  side  channel,  which  is  there 
about  60  feet  wide,  and  each  longitudin^  foot  on  it  pays  $1,000.  They  say 
they  have  taken  out  $250,000 ;  others  say  $300,000. 

The  Chinese  claim,  so  called  because  the  sluureholders  came  from  a  Chinese 
camp  near  by,  is  2,000  feet  long,  and  never  paid  anything.  The  tunnel  was 
run  in  300  feet. 

The  App  claim,  2,000  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  1,500  feet  long,  out  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000.     It  never  paid  aujrthing. 

The  Know  Nothing  claim,  1,500  feet,  has  yielded  nothing  and  swallowed  up 
$7,000. 

The  Chicken  Company  claimed  2,500  feet,  spent  $20,000,  out  two  tonnels,  and 
got  nothing. 

The  Montezuma  Company  claimed  3,000  feet  and  snnk  $20,000  in  a  tcmnel 
2,000  feet  long. 

The  Bough  and  Beady  Company  claims  5,400  feet,  and  have  taken  out  not 
less  than  $200,000.  One  of  the  shareholders  observing  some  gravel  on  the 
mountain  side,  filled  his  pan  with  it,  and  on  washing  it  found  a  good  prospect. 
They  set  to  work  here  and  found  it  rich.    It  was  a  bar  of  the  old  river,  75  feet 
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above  the  level  of  the  channeL  The  claim  has  been  worked  regularly  sinoe 
1854,  and  still  pays  a  little. 

The  Union  daun, feet,  unopened. 

The  Palisade  claun,  5,400  feet,  is  unopened 

Here  we  dbme  to  a  place  where  the  channel  is  lower  than  the  coontiy jon  each 
fiide  of  the  moontain,  so  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  .drainage  or  to  do  any  work. 

The  old  Stanislaus  Company  has  a  claim  12,000  feet  long  on  Table  mountain, 
jnst  above  the  point  where  the  Stanislaus  river  cuts  off.  The  channel  where  it 
opens  on  the  blnff  is  350  feet  above  the  levidl  of  the  present  river,  so  there  is 
nbundant  drainage  down  the  channel,  though  the  countiy  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountain  is  higher  than  the  old  channeL  The  old  Stanislaus  Company  spent  a 
good  deal  of  money  trying  to  get  in  from  the  side  befoi:ip  they  disoovered  the 
outlet  on  the  blnff.  Some  of  the  gravel  paid  $18  per  ton.  A  mill  was  erected 
In  1859  to  crush  the  cement,  but  it  did  not  pay. 

At  Two  Mile  Bar  (two  miles  east  of  Elnighf  s  feiry)  the  channel  is  80  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  present  Stanislaus  river. 

QuABTZ  Mi^TSG  IN  TuoLUMXE. — Tuolumnc  county  is  very  favorably  mtuated 
for  quartz  mining,  and  so  far  as  external  indications  and  fiicilities  may  serve  as 
guides,  the  presumptions  are  that  it  will  be  seccmd  tp  no  other  county  in  Cali- 
fomia  in  production  of  quartz  gold.  Wood  and  water  are  abundant ;  the  roads 
generally  are  good,  and  the  quartz  veins  large,  numerous  and  eaaily  traced.  The 
mother  lode  and  the  companion  taloose  vein  here  have  their  largest  and  most 
regular  development  The  Gk)lden  Bule,  the  Reist,  the  Mooney,  and  the  Heslep 
are  all  in  the  companion  taloose  vein,  and  have  paid  for  a  longer  time  than  any 
other  of  their  class  in  the  State.  The  quartz  veins  in  the  granite  about  Soulsby- 
ville  are  the  most  productive  of  their  class  in  the  State,  and  the  cluster  of  pocket 
mines  on  Bald  mountain  is  unsurpassed  in  the  multitude  and  richness  of  pockets 
within  a  small  area. 

Golden  rule. — ^The  (Jolden  Bule,  1,600  feet  long,  is  on  the  mother  lode,  about 
three  miles  eastward  from  Jamestown.  The  claim  includes  both  veins,  the  main 
mother  lode,  and  the  talcose  slate  branch  or  companion  vein.  At  the  sur£EU)e 
they  are  75  feet  apart,  and  87  feet  below  they  are  40  feet  apart.  The  main 
lode  is  12  feet  thick,  exclusive  of  a  horse,  and  the  slate  vein  is  eight  feet.  The 
latter  is  the  one  which  is  being  worked.  The  vein  is  a  black  slate,  bearing 
much  resemblance  to  ordinary  roofing  slate,  and  is  penetrated  in  every  direction 
by  seams  of  quartz,  seldom  more  than  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  gold  is 
found  in  the  slate,  seldom  in  the  quartz.  All  the  vein-stone  is  worked,  though 
that  near  the  foot  wall  is  the  richest.  The  rock  is  soft,  and  is  easily  extracted 
and  crushed.  The  pulp  from  the  battery  is  black  like  the  slate.  The  walte  are 
a  hard  ma^esiaxi  rock.  There  is  a  slight  dip  to  the  east.  The  miU  has  15 
stamps,  and  is  driven  by  water.  The  weight  of  the  stamps  is  750  pounds,  their 
speed  50  blows  per  minute,  and  their  drop  from  five  to  eight  inches.  There  is 
eufficient  power  to  drive  15  stamps  more.  The  water  is  obtained  from  the  Colum* 
bia  Ditch  Company.  About  85  per  cent,  of  the  gold  is  caught  in  the  mortar, 
and  nearly  five  per  cent,  oh  the  copper  plates  immediately  below.  The  pulp 
runs  over  a  shaking  table,  which  has  120  jerks  per  minute,  and  is  cleaned  out  twice 
in  24  hours,  yielding  about  400  pounds  of  snlphurets  each  time.  The  pulp  also 
passes  over  blankets,  which  are  washed  once  in  an  hour.  There  are  10  pounds  of 
pure  snlphurets  to  a  ton,  but  the  concentrated  tailings  as  saved  are  about  40 
pounds  to  a  ton  of  ore,  and  there  are  $40  per  ton  in  those  tailings,  which  are 
worked  in  an  arrastra,  which  pays  six  ounces  a  month.  A  Stetson  amalgamator 
below  the  blankets  pays  only  $1  per  month. 

The  slate  vein  was  brown  and  decomposed  at  the  surface,  and  was  washed  in 
sluioes  by  placer  miners  to  a  depth  of  30  feet.  In  1866  the  present  mill  was 
finished,  and  in  the  year  preceding  the  1st  of  July,  1867,  the  number  of  tons 
crushed  was  4,099 ;  the  average  yield  per  ton,  tS  94 ;  the  total  yield,  $36,653 ; 
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cost  of  labor,  $16,500 ;  cost  of  repaiiB,  timber,  lumber;  oliarcoal,  hauling,  taxes, 
&».,  (5,800 ;  cost  of  supplies  sent  from  San  Francisco,  $2,400 ;  office  expenses 
in  San  Francisco,  including  salaries  of  president  and  secretary,  fi^ight  in  bullion, 
travelling  expenses,  &c.,  $1,500;  dividends,  $7,500,  and  cash  on  nand,  $2,953. 
The  total  expenses  were  $6  39,  and  the  net  profit  $2  55  per  pon.  ^Phe  average 
number  of  days  that  the  mill  run  in  a  month  was  23 ;  the  highest  being  27, 
and  the  lowest  17.  The  avera^  yield  per  ton  was  $5  71  in  ll&rch,  $6  79  in 
January,  $6  97  in  June,  $7  72  m  November,  $15  54  in  October,  and  $10  or  $1 1 
and  odd  cents  in  the  other  months.  The  number  of  men  employed  was  16,  of 
whom  8  were  miners,  2  canacn,  4  millmen,  a  blacksmith  and  a  superintendent 

The  rock  is  extracted  through  a  tunnel  400  feet  long,  '80  feet  below  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  500  feet  above  the  level  of  Sulliva^s  creek,  below  which  the 
mine  cannot  be  drained  by  a  tunnel. 

App. — ^The  App  mine  is  1,000  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  near  Jamestown. 
The  vein  there  is  nine  feet  wide  on  an  average.  The  vein-stone  is  quarts,  in 
places  white,  in  others  greenish,  and  others  dark.  The  richest  spots  are  near 
the  walls.  The  vein  dips  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  ten.  The  hanging  wall 
is  magnesian  rock,  and  the  foot  wall  slate.  At  the  surface  there  were  three  pay 
chimneys,  75,  100  and  125  feet  in  horizontal  length  respectively,  separated  by 
intervals  of  60  and  35  feet,  with  a  dip  to  the  northwestward  of  70^  on  the  upper 
side,  but  widening  out  on  the  under  side,  and  at  180  feet  the  three  had  united 
in  one  chimney  235  feet  long  horizontally.  Horizontal  sections  of  the  chimneys 
would  represent  not  rectangles  bat  quadrangular  parallellograms,  with  two  very 
acute  angles.  The  chimneys  have  not  run  out  in  any  place,  but  in  several 
pUees  the  walls  have  pinched  close  together,  so  that  there  were  only  seven 
inches  of  quartz.  In  these  spots  the  ommneys  were  of  the  same  richness  to 
the  ton  as  elsewhere.  The  distribution  of  gold  in  each  chimney  is  very  even 
in  relation  to  the  depth ;  but  on  any  given  level  the  most  gold  is  found  at  the 
sharp  ends,  and  the  least  in  the  mid^e  of  the  chimney.  Each  chimney,  how- 
ever, has  its  peculiar  quartz.  One  chimney  has  white  quartz,  another  greenish, 
ano^er  bluidi,  and  the  last  is  the  richest.  The  gold  is  fine,  and  seldom  visible 
in  the  quartz.  The  present  supply  of  roc^  is  obtained  at  a  depth  of  300  feet, 
.  and  the  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  deeper.  The  working  level  is  300  feet  long, 
and  the  supply  of  pay  quartz  in  sight  will  last  two  years  for  the  present  mifi, 
which  has  ten  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  water.  In  1866, 1,800  tons  were  worked, 
and  the  average  yield  was  $14  55  per  ton;  from  1863  to  1866,  inclusive,  four 
years,  7,200  tons  were  worked,  and  the  average  yield  was  $15.  The  pulp  as  it 
com^s  from  the  battery  is  ground  in  charges  of  400  or  500  pounds  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  various  pans,  without  quicksilver,  and  two  pan  charges  are  amalga- 
mated in  a  separator  for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  yield  in  the  pan  is  about 
$6  per  ton.  The  total  expense  per  ton  in  this  mine  is  about  $8  per  ton,  and  in 
the  mine  alone  $4  50.  The  wall  is  in  places  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  the  gouge 
is  thickest  at  the  pay  chimneys. 

Silver. — ^Tho  Silver  or  Anthrax  mine,  1,500  feet  on  the  mother  lode,  is  being 
opened  in  good  style.  There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  which  was  idle  in  May  and 
waiting  for  the  complete  opening  of  the  mine.  The  companion  taleoee  vein 
strikes  the  main  lode  400  feet  from  the  south  end  of  the  claim,  runs  with  it,  but 
as  a  distinct  vein  for  some  distance  towards  the  north,  then  diverges  again,  and 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  claim  the  two  are  six  feet  apart.  The  companion 
vein^  so  far  as  examined,  is  barren  here. 

Hjbslxp. — ^The  Heslep  miine,  1,650  feet  on  the  companion  talooee  vein,  has 
been  worked  1,200  feet  on  the  surface,  and  has  paid  all  the  way.  The  pay 
matter  is  decomposed  quartz  and  slate,  of  a  tan  color,  and  soft  enough  to  be 
picked  out,  and  in  some  places  to  be  shovelled  without  picking.  The  cost  of 
working  is  estimated  at  $2  50  per  ton.  The  vein  varies  in  width  from  8  to  20 
feet.    The  deepest  woikkgs  are  90  feet  down.    The  mill  has  ten  stamps^  which 
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are  driven  by  an  overshot  wheel  30  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  wide.  The 
power  is  furnished  by  80  inches  of  water,  which  costs  $50  per  week,  and  is  used 
over  again  by  the  Golden  Rule  mill,  which  pays  half  the  water  bill.  The  yield 
of  the  Ueslqp  rock  is  $8  per  ton. 

Trio. — The  Trio  mine,  2,316  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  on  Wliisky  Hill, 
is  doing  nothing  now.  A  ten-stamp  mill  was  erected,  and  four  shafts  and  two 
txmnels  were  begun,  but  the  rock  taken  out  paid  only  84  75  per  ton,  and  the 
mine  and  mill  are  now  standing  idle. 

Reist. — ^The  Reist  mine,  1,000  feet  in  the  talcosc  companion  vein,  is  consid- 
ered generally  to  be  one  of  the  best  mines  in  Tuolumne  county,  though  it  has 
been  worked  on  a  very  small  scale  and  has  never  paid  much  profit  The  pay 
rock  is  decomposed  matter  like  that  in  the  Mooney  mine,  but  it  pays  better. 

MoONEY. — The  Mooney  mine,  600  feet  on  the  mother  lode,  near  Jamestown, 
is  on  the  talcose  vein,  40  feet  east  of  the  main  lode.  The  material  is  a  tan-col- 
ored ochrous  earth,  mixed  with  slate  and-  quartz.  It  pays  $4  75  per  ton,  and  a 
stamp  will  crush  about  three  tons  per  day.  Much  of  it  has  been  sluiced  away. 
There  are  occasional  rich  pockets  in  it.  A  four-stamp  mill  is  now  at  work,  and 
the  rock  for  it  is  obtained  from  an  open  cut  200  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  60 
feet  deep.  There  are  no  walls,  apparently.  At  the  bottom  of  this  cut  some 
faatd  quartz  has  been  found. 

Raw  Hide. — Raw  Hide  mine,  1,650  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  where  it 
is  12  feet  wide.  A  depth  of  280  feet  from  the  surface  has  been  reached,  and  a 
level  has  been  run  80  feet  on  the  vein.  The  quartz  is  colored  green  with  car- 
bonate of  copper,  and  it  yields  from  $7  to  $44  per  ton.  The  mill,  containing  20 
stamps,  a  40-horse  power  engine,  and  fine  hoisting  works,  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  the  southern  mines.  The  rock  is  crushed  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg  or  smaller  in  a  Brodie's  crusher  before  going  to  the  stamps.  There  are  10 
wheeler's  pans,  and  live  8-foot  settlers.  Thirty  tons  of  quartz  are  crushed  in  24 
hours.  The  shaft  is  kept  clear  of  water  by  hoisting  it  in  tubs  holding  160 
gallons  each.  The  changing  wall  is  slate,  and  the  foot  wall  serpentine,  with 
asbestos  in  it. 

Eagle. — The  Eagle  mine,  on  the  mother  lode,  1,000  feet  long,  has  a  10- 
stamp  mill,  and  the  yield  is  $18  per  ton.  The  present  supply  of  quartz  is 
obtained  120  feet  below  the  surface,  through  a  tunnel.  The  mine  was  purchased 
several  years  ago  by  eastern  capitalists  for  $300,000. 

Sharomut. — ^The  Sharomu^  on  the  mother  lode,  has  a  lO-stamp  mill,  which 
is  idle. 

Clio. — ^The  Clio,  2,000  feet,  on  the  mother  lode,  has  a  lO-stamp  mill  and  has 
been  at  work  five  or  six  years,  but  is  now  idle  because  the  dam  which  supplied 
water  to  drive  the  mill  was  carried  away  by  the  fiood  of  last  winter. 

Meader  anb  Garrington. — The  Meader  and  Garrington  mine,  1,500  feet, 
on  the  mother  lode,  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  140  feet,  where  the  wat«r 
became  troublesome  and  work  was  stopped.  Some  good  pay  quartz  was  found. 
There  is  a  four-stamp  mill  which  was  used  for  a  time  for  custom  work,  but  is  now 
idle. 

Patterson. — ^The  Patterson  mine,  1,950  feet,  on  a  branch  of  the  mother 
lode,  near  Tuttletown,  has  been  worked  for  ten  years.  The  vein  is  firom  3  to  15 
feet  wide.  The  pay  was  very  good  for  75  feet  from  the  surface,  but  not  so  good 
below  the  water  level.  The  deepest  w(»rking8  are  100  feet  down.  The  quartz 
is  extracted  through  a  tunnel.  The  rock  contains  large  cubes  of  sulphuret  of 
iron,  some  of  them  an  inch  and  a  haK  square,  with  free  gold  in  the  heart  of  the 
cubes.  There  is  an  old  10-stamp  mill,  driven  by  40  inches  of  water  on  an  over- 
shot wheel.     Only  five  of  the  stamps  are  now  running. 

About  half  a  mile  westward  from  the  mother  lode,  near  the  Patterson  mine,  a 
pocket  containing  $10,000  was  found  in  1866  by  an  old  man  who  had  a  convic- 
tion that  there  was  a  pocket  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  spent  seven  years 
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hnnting  for  it.    Wben  he  found  it  he  paid  the  friends  upon  whom  he  had  been 
living,  and  went  to  the  eastern  States. 

Toledo. — ^The  Toledo  mine,  one  mile  west  of  Tnttletown,  and  half  a  mile 
west  of  the  mother  lode,  has  been  opened  by  a  shaft  160  feet  deep,  and  drifts 
running  300  feet  on  the  vein.  There  are  two  veins,  one  2  feet  thick  and  the 
other  Id  feet,  And  the  two  150  feet  apart.  Some  of  the  quartz  has  assayed  $300 
per  ton,  but  there  is  much  arsenic  in  it.  A  15-stamp  mill  erected  on  the  mine 
did  not  pay,  and  it  was  sold  and  moved  to  the  Golden  Rule  mine. 

The  Morse  qnartz,  near  Tnttletown,  is  running  and  has  six  stamps. 

SoiTLSBT. — ^The  Soulsby  mine,  2,400  feet  long,  eight  miles  east  of  Soiiora,  is 
on  a  lode  which  runs  with  the  meridian,  and  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  60^ 
at  the  noiih  end,  and  90**  at  the  south.  The  thickness  is  from  4  to  9  inches  at 
the  surface  ;  8  inches  at  100  feet,  and  18  inches  in  the  deepest  workings,  400 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  walls  are  syenite,  and  there  is  a  white  gouge  of 
clay  or  slate,  seldom  more  tlian  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  quartz 
is  bluish,  and  is  heavily  charged  with  blue  solphurets,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic, 
and  zinc ;  so  that  the  ore  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  auriferous  quartz  found 
on  the  mother  lode,  and  in  other  gold  veins  generally.  The  lode  has  been 
worked  along  a  horizontal  length  of  1,800  feet,  and  in  that  distance  five  pay 
chimneys  have  been  found,  the  longest  horizontally  being  200,  and  the  shortest 
15  feet.  Most  of  them  dip  north  at  an  angle  of  60° )  and  they  run  to  a  feather- 
edge  in  every  direction.  In  some  oases  there  is  a  connection  of  pay  between  the 
chutes,  and  in  others  there  is  none.  There  is  very  little  barren  quartz ;  between 
the  pay  chimneys  the  walls  come  together,  except  in  a  few  spots  where  white 
quartz  or  a  horse  porphyritic  rook  appears.  The  vein  is  marked  by  slides  and 
orogs-courses,  which  run  east,  northeast,  and  southwest,  and  all,  save  one,  dip  to 
the  northwest  These  throw  the  vein  to  the  left,  and  the  one  which  dips  to  the 
southeast  throws  it  to  the  right.  The  cross-courses,  and  the  breaks  which  they 
have  occasioned  in  the  lode,  have  been  among  the  chief  difficulties  in  working 
the  mine,  and  its  present  success  is  probably  owing  chiefly  to  the  careful  study 
given  by  Mr.  Inch  to  the  nature  of  the  formation.  In  a  mine  of  this  kind  the 
most  important  quality  in  a  superintendent  is  the  capacity  to  find  the  pay  chutes, 
and  xis  the  cross-courses  throw  them  from  five  to  ten  feet  out  of  the  line,  in  a 
very  hard  granitic  rock,  the  search  is  slow  and  expensive.  There  are  dikes  of 
trap  cutting  through  the  country,  and  the  miners  regard  them  as  good  indica- 
tions, and  expect  to  find  pay  near  where  they  cross  the  quartz.  Mr.  Inch 
remarked  that  perhaps  they  were  supporters  or  feeders  of  the  electro-magnetic 
or  other  influences  under  which  the  gold  was  deposited.  The  mill  has  20 
stamps,  and  is  driven  by  water  while  water  can  be  obtained,  and  has  a  steam 
engine  to  furnish  power  in  the  dry  season.  The  stamps  weigh  500  pounds,  raako 
60  blows  per  minute,  and  drop  from  8  to  12  inches.  About  90  per  cent,  of 
the  gold  is  caught  in  the  mortar,  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  on  the  first 
copper  plate  below  the  screen.  The  blanket  tailings  are  worked  in  a  chill  mill 
and  a  Ball's  amalgamator ',  and  below  these  there  are  other  blankets,  the  tail- 
ings of  which  must  go  through  the  same  process. 

About  50  men  are  employed  at  the  mine  and  mill,  but  nearly  all  the  work 
is  done  by  contract.  Sealed  proposflls  are  invited  at  the  beginning  of  each  month 
to  sink  a  certain  shaft  a  certain  number  of  feet,  or  to  run  adrift,  or  tx>  break  down 
the  quartz  in  a  certain  slope.  With  strangers,  written  contracts  are  made  ;  wth 
old  hands,  oral  contracts  are  considered  sufficient  There  is  never  anv  trouble 
about  the  contracts.  The  miners  sometimes  make  bad  bargains,  but  tlicy  must 
keep  them  or  leave  the  place.  The  best  hands  Uke  this  system,  because  it  ena- 
bles them  to  make  more  than  they  oould  make  otherwise.  Sometimes  they  make 
$150  a  month  ;  sometimes  not  more  than  $30.  Under  this  system  there  is  no 
shirking  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  no  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent.    Mr.  Inch  says  that,  if  he  had  undertaken  to  pay  his  men  by  the  day, 
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the  mine  would  liave  been  a  fedlnre ;  that  is,  when  he  commenced  his  work ;  bnt 
now  it  is  probably  in  a  condition  to  leave  a  profit,  even  if  the  expenses  were  50 
per  cent,  greater  than  they  are.* 

The  Soolsby  mine  was  discovered  in  1858,  and  between  May  of  that  year  and 
March  of  the  next,  yielded  $80,383  gross,  and  after  the  erection  of  a  twenty- 
stamp  mill,  $54,416  remained  net.  It  is  said  that  the  total  yield  was  $500,000 
in  the  first  three  years^  and  that  the  present  monthly  yield  is  from  $10,000  to 
$12,000. 

Platt. — ^The  Piatt  mine,  1,200  feet,  lies  1,500  feet  sooth  of  the  Sonlsby,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  lode ;  bnt  the  ground  is  intersected  by  more  slides 
and  cross-courses,  and  the  mine,  after  producing  $50,000,  was  aban<loned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inability  of  the  superintendent  to  find  the  vein  at  the  breaks. 
Lately,  Mr.  Inch,  iauperintendent  of  the  8oul8by,has  gone  to  work,  hoping,  with 
his  experience  in  the  latter,  to  find  the  pay  in  the  Platt.  Five  pay  chimneys 
have  been  worked.  There  was  a  mill  on  the  claim,  but  it  was  moved  to  the  State 
of  Nevada  during  the  silver  excitement.  ^ 

StjlBR  KiKa.*-*The  Stair  King,  15  miles  east^southeast  of  Sonora,  is  on  a 
D(Nrth-and-south  vein,  which  dips  40^  east,  and  has  a  thickness  of  six  inches 
at  the  sor&oc^  and  18  inches  120  feet  down.  It  cuts  across  the  dip  and  the 
cleavage  of  tne  slate,  and  the  walls  are  a  very  hard  slate.  The  wsMb  and 
the  quarts  resemble  those  of  the  Rocky  Bar  mine,  in  Nevada  county.  There 
are  two  chutes,  which  run  down  almost  vertically.  The  rock  yields  from  $15  to 
$150  per  ton.  The  mill  has  five  stamps,  and  the  mode  of  amalgamation  is  the 
same  as  at  the  Boulsby  null. 

Old  Gilson. — ^The  Old  Oilson  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  adjoiniuff  the  Platt  on 
the  south,  was  opened  to  a  depth  of  125.  feet,  and  to  a  length  on  the  vein  of  250 
feet.  The  rock  yields  $50,  and  there  was  a  pay  chimney  80  feet  long  horizon- 
tally, but  it  dipped  northwards  into  the  Platt.  The  mine  is  now  standing  idle, 
and  the  10-stamp  ^team  mill  is  running  on  custom- work. 

GsizzLY.^-Tiie  Grizzlv  mine,  1,800  feet  long,  10  miles  eastward  from  Sonora, 
near  the  north  fork  of  the  IHiolumne  river,  is  on  a  vein  from  6  to  12  feet 
wida  The  hanging  wall  is  granite ;  the  foot  wall  slate.  There  are  numerous 
horses  in  the  lode.  The  pay  is  disseminated  pretty  evenly  through  the  rock, 
which  yields  about  $20  per  ton. 

There  is  a  twenty-stamp  mill,  which  commenced  work  in  1859,  and  in  two 
years  took  out  $125,000,  if  rumor  be  true.  The  flood  of  1862  carried  off  part 
of  the  mill,  and  stopped  work  a  while,  but  the  mill  is  now  running.  In  this  mill 
the*  crushing  is  dry,  and  a  blower  is  used  to  keep  the  dust  from  troubling  the 
laborers.  The  amalgamation  is  done  in  10  Hungarian  cast-iron  barrels,  each 
3}  feet  long  by  2}  wide.  The  charge  for  each  is  500  or  600  pounds,  and  enough 
water  is  added  to  make  a  pulp  so  thick  that  in  ten  minutes  after  the  barrel  has 
started  to  revolve,  small  particles  of  quicksilver  will  be  found  in  the  pulp,  which 
adheres  to  the  finger  thrust  into  the  mass.  About  50  pounds  of  quicksilver  are 
put  in  at  a  charge.  The  barrel  revolves  horizontally  with  a  speed  of  ei^ht  or 
ten  revolutions  per  minute.  After  running  for  seven  hours,  water  is  added  to 
thin  the  pulp,  so  much  that  the  quicksilver  will  all  settle,  and  after  another  hour 
of  revolution  the  thin  pulp  is  drawn  off,  and  another  charge  is  put  in.  All  the 
amalgamation  at  the  Grizzly  mill  is  done  in  these  barrels.    There  are  two  iron 

*  The  LoadoD  Mining  Jonmal  refers  to  the  contnust  Bjttem  m  an  eesentiAl  element  of  euc- 
ecss  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall.  It  has  also  worked  admirably  in  the  St  John  del  Bej  mine, 
in  BrasiL  The  arerage  cost  of  raising  the  ore  from  this  mine  in  1865,  under  per  diem  wasoH, 
was  |7  87.  In  1866,  under  the  contract  system,  it  was  only  $6  S^an  immense  sanng, 
considering  the  vast  amount  of  ore  raised.  The  oontraot  system  has  been  adopted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mine.  It  cannot  of  coarse  be  made  of  nnl- 
Tersal  application,  so  mnch  depends  noon  local  circamstances ;  bnt  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  whenever  it  can  be  applieo,  the  resnlt  has  been  a  great  saving  in  the  expense  of 
mining. 
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cjlmdrioal  roUeiB,  each  thtee  inclies  in  diameter  and  as  longas  thebairel  inside^ 
aad  these  torn  and  assist  in  the  amalgamation  during  the  revolutions  of  the  bar- 
rels. The  barrels  are  cleaned  up  once  in  two  weeks.  AmalgMnation  proceeds 
more  readily  if  hot  water  is  osed.  Mr.  Philip  8.  McDonald^  who  was  superin- 
tendent of  Uie  Griszly  mill  for  a  time,  and  has  the  i^pate  of  being  a  very  com- 
petent man,  prefers  the  system  of  dry  crashing  and.  amalgamatmg  in  close  bar- 
rels. By  the  ordinary  modes  of  crushing  and  amalgamation  much  of  the  fine 
gold  is  carried  off  by  the  water.  In  dry  crashing,  however^  It  is  necessaiv  to 
protect  the  laborers  from  the  dust,  which  has  been  known  to  cause  deaUi  in  three 
months,  where  no  precaution  was  used. 

The  Bonita  mine,  adjoining  the  Grizzly  on  the  south,  is  idle^  and  so  is  its 
lO-stamp  mill,  which  was  built  before  the  mine  was  <H>ened. 

The  Gonsuela  and  its  ten-stamp  mill  are  doing  nothing. 

The  Martin  mine,  two  miles  south  of  the  Grizzly,  is  being  worked  with 
anastras. 

The  Invincible  mine,  2,000  feet  on  Sugar  Pine  creek,  22  miles  eastward 
from  Sonora,  has  produced  sanie  good  quartz,  but  the  mine  and  its  mill  are 
standing  idle  now. 

The  Excelsior  mine,  at  Sugar  Pine,  has  yielded  $300,000,  of  which  two4hirds 
was  profit. 

MoTmT  Vssi^oir. — ^The  Mount  Vernon  mine,  2,100  feet  long,  18  miles  north- 
east of  Sonora,  is  on  a  vein  which  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  dips  45^  to  the 
southeast,  and  is  about  two  feet  wide}  on  an  average  between  granite  walls.  Onlv 
one  pay  diimney  has  been  found,  and  that  dips  about  45^  to  the  southwest.  It 
was  60  feet  long  horizontally,  near  the  surface,  and  300  feet  down  it  is  more 
than  100  feet  long,  the  end  pot  having  been  found  in  the  drift  now  being  ran. 
The  rock  is  worked  in  the  Monitor  mill,  which  is  very  near  on  the  north  fork  of 
the  Tuolumne  river.  Th6  rock  pays  S96  per  ton,  and  in  1866  500  tons  were 
worked. 

SzfXLL. — ^The  Snell  mincL  1,800  feet  long,  15  miles  northeast  of  Columbia* 
is  on  a  vein  which  rans  northeast  and  southwest,  is  nearly  vertical,  and  has  an 
average  width  of  one  foot  A  pay  chiomey  was  found,  and  it  paid  $50  per 
ton,  but  it  pinched  out.    A  mill  is  going  up  now. 

MoirrroB. — ^^Phe  Monitor,  2,100  feet  h>ng,  18  miles  east  of  Columbia,  in  Sugar 
Pine  district,  is  15  inches  wide,  and  dips  at  an  angle  of  45^  to  the  east  between 
granite  walls.  There  is  an  incline  down  60  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  ran  90  feet 
on  the  vein.  Some  of  the  rock  has  paid  as  much  as  $300  to  the  ton^  but  the 
mine  and  mill  are  both  idle  now.    The  mill  has  five  stamps. 

Hazel  Dbll. — ^The  Hazel  Dell  mine,  1,550  feet  long,  at  Five-mile  creek, 
on  a  vein  that  averages  about  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  walls  are  rotten  granite. 
The  rock  averages  $25  to  $30,  but  at  present  the  extraction  of  quartz  is  inter* 
rapted  by  water.  The  lowest' workings  are  seventy  feet  below  the  surface.  A 
tunnel  is  now  being  cut  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  There  is  a  five-stamp  mill 
which  has  been  leued. 

SuioiiT  'PAa&.-^The  Summit  Pass  mine  No.  1,  one  mile  from  Columbia, 
3,600  feet  long,  runs  north  and  south,  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  70%  and  is 
four  feet  wide.  The  walls  are  of  sliMie,  with  an  overlying  stratum  of  limestone 
near  the  surlaoe.  The  daim  has  been  woiked  500  feet  slong  the  surface,  and 
.paid  well.  The  quartz  is  heavily  charged  with  arsenical  sulpnurets.  No  work 
IS  being  done  now. 

Snnmut  Pass  No.  2,  2,000  feet  long,  is  on  a  spur  from  the  preceding  lode. 
The  mine  has  been  opened  at  several  points. 

QuABTZ  NSikB  CoLtTMBiA.— The  Columbia  mine,  on  the  experimental  lode 
at  Summit  Pass  two  miles  northeast  of  Columbia,  has  limestone  walls^  runs 
northwest  and  southeast,  dips  to  the  northeast,  and  is  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in 
width.    The  average  pay  is  $11  per  ton*    It  is  worked  with  a  15-stamp  mill. 
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The  Kimball  mine,  three  miles  northeast  of  Colnmbiay  lies  between  limestone 
and  green-stone,  is  a  foot  wide,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  trap  dike  8  or  10  feet 
wide.  When  fu^t  opened  $6,000  were  obtained  from  600  pounds  of  rock.  It 
is  not  worked  now. 

The  Kimball  extension,  adjoining  the  Kimball,  is  similar  in  character,  and  is 
being  worked  now,  the  quartz  being  crashed  in  a  custom  miU.  The  yield  is 
$10  per  ton. 

The  Shanghae  mine  at  Tanke^  Hill,  two  miles  east  of  Columbia,  in  a  vein 
which  runs  north  and  south,  dips  to  the  east  at  an  aogle  of  65°,  and  is  Uiree  feet 
wide.  It  is  east  of  the  limestone  belt  in  slates  highly  metamorphosed.  It  was 
worked  with  arrastras  in  1856,  and  yielded  then  $100  per  ton ;  and  it  is  now 
worked  with  a  10-stamp  milL 

Hunter. — ^The  Hunter  mine,  in  Big  Canon,  14  miles  southeast  of  Sonera, 
is  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  that  is  at  an  angle  of  45°  from  the  north  fork 
of  the  Tuolumne.  The  rock  was  very  rich  at  the  surface,  and  a  tunnel  run  in 
20  feet  ran  through  quartz  that  yielded  $300  to  the  ton.  The  owner  was  so 
delighted  that  he  built  a  mill  without  delay  and  at  great  cost  The  only  way 
to  get  the  timbers  and  castings  to  the  site  was  to  let  them  down  with  ropes  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  After  $40,000  had  been  expended  in  the  mill  and  in 
exploration,  it  was  found  that  the  pay  chute  was  only  20  feet  long,  and  more 
money  would  be  required  to  work  it  than  the  owner  could  raise;  so  s^ter  $10,000 
had  been  taken  out  no  more  work  was  done. 

Lewis. — The  Lewis  mine,  2,400  feet  long,  is  20  miles  east-northeast  of 
Sonora,  on  a  vein  of  talcose  slate  150  feet  wide.  The  course  is  north  and  south, 
with  a  slight  dip  to  the  east^  The  slate  is  barren,  but  it  encloses  a  number  of 
veins  of  quartz  which  ran  in  every  direction,  and  all  are  rich.  There  are  several 
chutes  about  30  feet  long  horizontally,  in  which  the  quartz  averages  $25  to 
$30  per  ton^  while  elsewhere  the  quartz  yields  $10  or  $12.  Most  of  the  quartz 
is  found  near  the  hanging  wall.  The  vein  has  ))ecn  examined  for  a  distance  of 
2,000  feet,  and  pay  rock  has  been  found  at  intervals  along  the  whole  distance. 
The  quartz  in  places  contains  snlphurets  of  iron  and  lead,  and  crude  sulphur  is 
found  in  the  slate.  Heretoibre  the  quartz  has  been  extracted  by  tunnels,  bdt 
hereafter  shafts  are  to  be  sunk.  The  eastern,  wall  is  granite  and  the  western  a 
hard  black  slate.  The  mine  lies  in  the  Big  basin,  which  is  surrounded  by  high 
ridges,  on  the  north  side  of  which  the  snow  lies  till  May.  The  rock  is  crashed 
in  a  five-stamp  mill,  and  is  amalgamated  in  two  large  arrastn^  The  gold  varies 
in  fineness  from  600  to  785,  the  highest  fineness  being  obtained  from  those  quartz 
veins  which  contain  the  coarsest  particles  of  metaL 

Sell  and  Mabtik. — The  Sell  and  Martin  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  is  situated 
one  mile  north  of  Souora.  It  is  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  runs  northwest  and 
southeast,  and  dips  60^  to  the  northeast.  It  is  a  remarkable  pocket  vein,  and 
has  produced  not  less  than  $150,000,  of  which  one-fourth  has  been  profit.  It 
was  first  opened  in  1850,  and  has  been  leased  three  or  four  times.  For  one  year 
the  lessee  paid  one-third,  and  for  another  one-fourth  of  the  gross  yield.  About 
2,000  tons  of  rock  have  been  taken  out  in  all,  but  most  of  the  gold  has  been 
pounded  out  in  a  hand  mortar.  The  walls  are  of  slate,  and  the  country  is  inter- 
sected by  porph}Titic  dikes  three  or  four  feet  thick,  which  occur  at  intervals  of 
100  or  150  feet  along  the  700  feet  in  which  the  pockets  have  been  found.  The 
vein  is  later  in  formation  than  the  dikes  and  cuts  across  them,  and  on  the  lines 
of  intersection  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pockets  have  been  found.  The  quartz, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  pockets,  is  barren.  A  15-stamp 
mill  was  erected  at  the  mine  in  1863,  but  as  no  large  quantity  of  ore  could  be 
obtained  to  yield  more  than  50  cents  a  ton,  the  mill  h^a  been  standing  idle. 
There  are  several  men  now  at  work  in  the  mine  hunting  for  pockets  and  taking 
out  the  gold  in  a  hand  mortar  when  they  find  them.  The  largest  pocket  founcl 
yielded  $15,000. 
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Sophia. — ^The  Sopbia  buhg,  two  miles  east:  of  Bteiomy  i»  2,1^0  feet  loBg,  on 
a  vein  which  mns  nonheMt  iknd  soathwest  aad  dipe  80°  Bouthwest  Th«  vein  is 
crossed  by  dikes  which  the  nuners  call  gmnie.  Their  width  Is  unially  three  feet^ 
though  one  is  forty.  The  gold  is  found  in  poekets  near  the  dikes.  Every  pay 
chimney  is  near  a  dike,  bat  some  of  the  dikes  have  no  pay  chntes  near  them. 
The  waUs  are  of  slate,  and  there  id  on  one  dde  or  the  other  a  taloose  gon^e, 
usually  on  the  hanging  wall ;  and  when  In  the  loot  wall  it  indicates  the  proximity 
of  a  pocket.  There  are  within  a  distanoe  ef  300  feet,  horizontally,  three  pay 
chat^,  ^ach  of  them  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  long.  The  mine  has  been  worked 
by  a  tunnel  400  feet  IcHEig,  and  a  shaft  60  feet  deep ;  and  another  tunnel  130  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  iirot  one  is  now  in  170  feet.  The  total  3neld  from  the  mine 
has  been  $45,000,  and  in  the  year  ending  May,  1867,  the  produce  was  about 
$5,000.  There  is  a  five-stamp  mill  on  the  daim,  but  it  has  not  ro<^  imough  to 
run  regularly. 

Bald  MonNTAnr.-^n  the  same  Bald  mountain,  and  it  is  supposed  on  the 
same  vein,  is  the  Patterson  and  Turner  claim,  which  yielded  $30,000  in  one 
pocket,  and  $60,000  in  all. 

On  the  same  mountain  is  the  Fc^d  elaim,  which  was  discovered  in  1851,  and 
was  wonderfully  rich  at  the  sar£soe.  One  pooket  yielded  $40,000,  and  the  ownerv 
rejected  offers  to  purchase  shared  at  the  rate  of  $500,000  for  the  entire  mine. 

The  Austrian  daim,  on  the  same  mounti^n,  had  one  pocket  that  paid  $70,000, 
besides  several  others  smaller. 

The  three  claims  last  mentioned  are  all  idle  now,  and  were  worked  only' near 
the  surface.  There  is  no  regalar  (as  distinguished  from  a  ^/pocket")  pay  chute 
in  Bald  mountain,  the  gold  being  nearly  eufl  in  pockets.  Tne  gold  is  of  very 
fine  quality,  some  of  it  960  fine.  8ome  pockets  are  surrounded  by  shattered 
and  decomposed  rock,  and  about  these  some  mill  rock  is  obtained,  but  the  pockets 
in  hard  rock  have  all  their  gold  in  a  little  compact  cluster. 

Bald  mountain  is  only  a  mile  east  of  the  limestone  belt  which  runs  through 
Tuolumne  county,  and  many  miners  say  that  all  the  gold  near  the  limestone  is 
in  pockets. 

Dkapsr. — ^The  Diaper  mine,  4,000  feet  long,  six  miles  esstveard  from  Sonora, 
is  on  a  vein  which  runs  north  and  south,  is  nearly  perpendicular^  and  is  15 
inches  wide  in  granite  waUs.  The  lowest  worklbgs  are  325  feet  deep,  and  they 
extend  410  feet  on  the  vein.  There  are  three  pay  chimneys,  one  of  70,  one  c€ 
90,  and  one  of  60  feet  in  horizontal  length.  Between  the  pay  chimneys  the  waUs 
pinch  together.  The  mine  has  been  worked  regularly  since  1858.  The  quarts 
yields  about  $40  per  ton,  and  150  or  180  tons  are  extracted  monthly  and  worked 
in  steam  custom  mills,  to  which  $6  per  ton  is  paid  for  crushing  and  amalgama- 
tion. The  price  in  water  mills  is  $5  per  ton.  The  ore  is  heavily  charged  with 
sulphurets  of  iron,  copper,  lead  and  zinc 

NoNPARieiL. — ^Tho  Nonpareil  mine,  one  mile  from  Big  Oak  Flat,  is  on  th^ 
Nonpareil  vein,  which  runs  cast  and  west  and  dips  to  the  north  at  an  angle  oi 
70^,  and  has  an  average  width  of  five  feet.  The  walls  are  slate,  and  the  qoarta 
of  the  veinstone  is  mixed  with  slate,  and  in  places  the  hard  slate  is  seen  full  of 
particles  of  gold.  Several  shafts  nave  been  sunk,  and  the  deepest  workings 
are  140  feet  on  an  incline.  Prifts  have  been  run  160  feet  on  the  vein  in  pay  all 
the  way.  At  70  feet  from  the  surface  the  rock  yielded  $30  and  $40  to  the  ton,  bnt 
in  the  lowest  levels  the  pay  has  been  $13.  The  rock  contains  five  per  cent,  of 
sulphurets  which  a8Bay$d00  or  more  to  the  ton,  some  samples  yielding  doublo 
and  treble  as  much.  The  mine  is  now  troubled  with  water,  and  work  has  been 
stopped,  but  !^  tunnel  650  feet  long  would  dritin  the  mine  to  a  depth  of  340  feet 
There  is  a  five-stamp  mill  which  is  also  idle.  The  power  is  supplied  by  a  Fan* 
cherie  turbine  wheol  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  K>nr  feet  long,  including  the 
driving  wheels.    There  is  345  feet  of  perpendicular  fall  for  the  witter,  and  00 
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mches  are  used  at  a  cost  of  15  eents  per  inch,  or  $9  for  24  hours.  The  tarbine 
was  bought  with  the  aesmanoe  that  it  woald  drive  24  BtAinps,  but  the  opinion 
among  thoee  who  have  seen  it  work  is  that  it  would  not  drive  more  than  10 
Farrand's  oscillating  pan  and  Hhtkle's  pan  are  used  in  the  amalgamation. 

Bi7RK8. — ^Tbe  Bums  mino,  on  the  Nonpareil  vein  and  adjoining  the  Nonpareil 
mine,  has  a  mass  of  deooraposed  taleose  slate  'which  is  in  places  25  feet  wide.  It  all 
pays  to  work;  and  12  tons  aro  mshed  daily  through  the  five-stamp  mill. 
Five  additional  stamps  are  being  put  in.  The  pulp,  after  being  amalgamated 
in  the  mortar  and  on  oopper  plMes  just  below  the  battery,  nms  into  tanks  and 
settlors,  and  from  the  tanks  the  sand  is  put  into  Yamey's  pans  to  be  ground,  and 
it  is  afterwards  amalgamated  in  settlers. 

OxHSR  QuABTZ  nbah  Bto  OAJt. — ^The  Rattlesnake  mill  containing  10  stamps, 
e^ted  in  1806  at  Big  Oak  Flat,  is  not  running  now. 

^Phe  Oosmopolito  mme,  near  the  head  of  Garrote  creek,  is  on  a  vein  which  runs 
northwest  and  southeast  and  dtps  to  the  noitheast,  and  is  ten  feet  wide.  The 
lowest  workings  ace  150  fset  l)olow  the  surface,  and  a  lO-stamp  mill,  formerly 
known  as  the  Gross  or  Anita  mill,  belongs  to  the  mine. 

The  MisiisBippi  mine  at  Big  Oak  Flat  has  had  some  rich  pockets.  A  mill 
was  built  in  1966,  but  it  is  not  running  now,  crushing  being  done  at  present  in 
ananastra.   ^ 

The  Cioes  mill  is  sftandii^  idle.  It  bel<»igs  to  the  Oolden  Rock  Water  Com- 
pany and  offers  to  do  custom  work. 

The  Mack  mill  is  also  idle.  The  Jackson  mill,  four  miles  east  of  Big  Oak 
Flat,  ditto. 


SECTION  T. 

CALAVERAS   COUNTY. 

The  county  of  Calaveras  extends  ftom  the  Stanislaus  river  on  the  south,  to 
the  Mokelumne  on  the  north,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  Sieri*as  on  the  east,  to  . 
near  the  base  of  the  foot-hills  on  the  west.  The  rivers  which  sci-ve  as  the  northern 
and  southern  boundaries  are  permanent,  but. all  within  the  limits  of  the  county, 
unless  streams  confined  to  the  snow  regions  near  the  summit,  ^o  dry  in  summer. 
The  Calaveras  river,  from  which  the  county  takes  its  name,  ana  the  ban  Antonio, 
are  considerable  streams  in  winter,  but  their  beds  are  bare  in  the  fall. 

With  the  exception  of  West  Point,  all  the  towns  of  any  note  in  this  cotmty 
are  on  the  lime  belt,  or  west  of  it;  and  most  of  them  are  within  1,800  of  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  in  a  re^on  which,  except  near  the  large  streams,  is  gently 
undalating,  so  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  travelling  about.  All  the  streams 
are  auriferous,  but  most  of  the  diggings  have  been  shallow  and  are  now  exhausted, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  business  of  the  county  has  very  much  declined.  Th^re 
is  not  one  lai^e  hydraulic  claim  in  the  county,  and  although  there  are  many  quartz 
claims  that  have  each  yielded  largo  sums,  there  is  no  quartz  mine  that  has  paid 
high  and  constantly  for  five  years.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  Calaveras  will,  in  a  few  years,  occupy  a  much  higher  position  in  quartz 
mining  than  at  present. '-  The  county  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  ditches } 
the  roads  are  comparatively  good;  and  timber  can  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity 
lor  raining  purposes.  ^ 

The  d^t  of  the  county  is  $240,000,  and  the  State  and  county  tax, is  four  yet 
oent.  annually  of  the  assessed  value  of  property. 

There  are  fifteen  ditches  in  the  coimty,  with  a  total  length  of  300  miles,  con- 
structed at  a  total  cost  of  $2,000,000.    The  only  largo  ditches  are  those  owned 
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by  the  Mokeltimiie  Hill  and  Campo  Seoo  Company  and  by  ihe  Union  Water 
Company** 

The  principal  qnaiis  mining  towns  are  Angels,  West  Point  and  Caraon  Hill. 
MoqibySy  Donglas  Flat  and  Cave  City  are  placer  mining  towns  on  tbe  liine&tone 
belt.  Mokelnmne  Hill  and  San  Andres  are  near  old  channels,  and  both  have 
some  shallow  placers.  Jenny  Lind  and  Campo  Seco  had  rioh  placers  in  early 
days,  bnt  both  are  exhausted  now,  at  leaat  so  far  as  the  present  wages  and  modes 
of  working  will  permit.  Cat  Camp,  near  the  western  lino  of  the  county,  not 
worked  hidierto  becaose  of  the  laek  of  water,  is  to  have  a  ditch  iiuished  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  350  claims  have  been  located  tltere  in  anticipation. 

Deep  lieds  of  gravel  have  been  found  in  several  high  ridges  in  the  eastern  part 
,  of  the  comity^  bnt  ao  Har  as  they  have  been  examined  they  have  not  proved  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  hydraulic  washing.  It  is  known  that  there  are  eonsiderable 
deposits  of  gravel  near  the  Big  Tree  grove.  Some  explorations  have  been  under* 
taken  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  that  neighborhood  the  Big  Blue  lead  of  Sierra 
and  Placer  c^ountiee,  but  without  anccess. 

£1  Dorado  Flat  is  a  portion  of  an  old  channel  near  the  Stanislaus  river,  300 
feet  above  its  level,  and  half  a  mile  above  Robinsons  ferry.  The  gravel  is  100 
feet  deep,  and  tlie  bed  rock  pitohes  as  if  the  stream  had  run  up  the  course  of  the 
present  Coyote  creek.  Ten  men,  in  four  months,  took  out  $7,000  at  El  Dorado 
in  the  early  part  of  1867. 

The  Mokclumne  river  paid  very  well  at  nearly  all  the  bars,  more  than  a  doaen 
in  number  between  Union  bar  and  Clay's  bar,  and  even  in  the  bottom  of  the 
channel.  At  Sandy  bar  107  pounds  of  gold  were  taken  in  two  days  by  seven 
i^'rcnchmen.  The  river  was  flumed  every  year  from  1850  to  1865,  and  for  the 
first  seven  or  eight  years  paid  high.  At  Union  bar  much  of  the  gold  was  in 
pieces  resembling  melon  seeds  in  nize  and  shape.  The  Mokelumne  river  has 
been  worked  for  about  30  miles  along  its  course. 

The  Stanislaus  river  lias  been  worked  every  year  since  1849.  In  that  year 
the  work  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  bars;  in  1850,  1851  and  1852  the  stream 
was  dammed  at  many  places  and  turned,  but  paid  at  only  a  few.  The  bed, 
except  near  the  mouths  of  Carson's  creek.  Coyote  creek,  and  Jackass  gulch,  was 
comparatively  poor.  The  best  diggings  were  found  at  the  heads  of  bars  and 
near  high-water  line,  and  the  rich  spots  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  bed  were  nearly 
all  in  crevices,  some  of  them  made  by  the  deeomposition  of  quartz  veins.  After 
1853  the  river  was  flumed  repeatedly,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  these  fliuning 
enterprises  were  unprofitable.  The  river  mining,  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years, 
.  has  been  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Chinamen.  ^ 

Bio  Tree  Guovb. — ^The  Big  Tree  giove,  situated  15  miles  from  Murphys, 
81  miles  from  Stockton,  and  4^00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  favorite 
place  of  resort.  Five  days'  time  and  $50  are  required  to  make  the  trij)  from 
San  Francisco  and  back  in  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  manner.     The 

*  Mr.  Watson,  referring  to  the  reRonrces  of  CaUveraa  county,  says :  **  The  soctional  area  of 
this  couBty  ia  1,14U  square  miles,  with  but  06  square  miles  or  62,7t)3  acres  of  CKltirated  land. 
Tbe  assessor's  raluation  of  the  «onnty  is  $2,004,4^.  The  population,  16,299  in  1860,"*  is 
mostly  en||[aged  in  mining  pursuits,  ancl  are  lar^  buyers  of  imported  products  and  merchan* 
disc,  all  ot  which  ninut  pass  over  the  Stockton  ana  CoppeiopoH^  railreod.  Aside  from  the 
gold  and  copper  of  this  county,  there  arb  extensive  qnarries  of  marble  and  (^ranitp  of  very 
superior  quality,  which  cannot  bo  worked  at  the  present  rates  of  transportation.  Her  upper 
ranfi^  of  mountains  are  covered  by  a  dense  forest  of  pine  and  oak,  embracing  an  area  of  aoout 
300  square  miles,  which  can  probably  be  transported  to  the  San  Francisco  market  for  ii&  per 
cent,  less  than  an  eqoal  quality  of  timbor  can  be  procured  ftom  any  other  source  on  this  coast. 
In  this  county  is  located  the  Big  Trees  or  **  Mammoth  Grove,'*  which,  as  a  curiosity,  attracts 
thousands  of  tourists  overv  year,  and,  as  a  natural  production,  it  excites  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  every  visitor.  The  up  freights  for  the  county  will  amount  to  15,640  tons  per  annum, 
and  down  freights,  inchiding  copper  ores,  65,400  tons  per  annum— 4otal,  71,040  tons. 

•  Sttimatad  population  in  1666^  J8,00a— 5«ctt'«  R^ort  on  Public  SekooU, 
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elevation  is  so  ^^reat  that  snow  lies  torn  or  five  montbe  in  tbe  year,  an<l  the  betel, 
wbiob  is  eommodious  and|^I-kepty  does  not  open  for  visitors  nntil  M%y  or  Jane, 
according  to  the  season.  TThe  grove  contains  90  trees  over  15  feet  in  diameter, 
and  of  these  ten  are  30  feet  tbrongh  jnst  at  the  gitmnd,  thoogh  10  or  15  feet 
above  the  diameter  is  considerably  less.  Five  men  spent  22  days  in  1854, 
catting  down  a  tree  which  was  93  feet  in  droomference  and  3M  feet  high.  The 
stamp  has  been  taken  as'the  foundation  and  floor  of  a. house  in  which  dancing 
parties  are  sometimes  held.  There  is  abnndant  room  in  it  for  a  laige  c|nadrille.' 
•The  bark  was  taken  from  another  tree  to  a  height  of  116  feet  firom  the  ground — 
up  to  where  the  branches  b^an-*at  the  same  time,  and  the  troe  did  not  begin 
to  show  signs  of  dying  nntil  two  3rear8  afterwards,  and  some  of  its  bonpfhs  were 
green  six  years  latw.  It  is  estimated  that  one  of  the  trees  which  had  fallen  long 
before  the  grove  was  disoovered  was  450  feet  long  and  40  feet  in  diameter.  Prof. 
Whitney  oarefdlly  counted  the  rings  of  ih»  ixee  whieh  was  oat  down  and  found 
that  they  numbered  about  1,300.  The  big  trees  are  scattered  about  in  a  forest 
of  very  large  trees,  many  of  which  are  as  high,  and  some  almost  as  large,  as  the 
smaller  specimens  of  the  sequoia  gigantea,  as  the  big  tree  is  technically  named. 
The  number  of  visitors  annually  is  about  2,000. 

Agbigttlture. — Agriculture  in  Calaveras  county  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing 
condfdon.  Water  is  not  dieap  enough  to  be  used  for  irrigating  grain  or  pasture  land ; 
fruit  and  wine  will  not  pay  the  expense  of  transportation  to  Sacramento,  and  brandy 
wit!  not  pay  with  the  present  tax  upon  its  production.  There  are  a  multitude 
of  fine  orehards  and  vineyards,  but  as  many  of  th(;m  are  unprofitable,  so  they 
are  neglected.  With  eheap  water  and  cheap  transportation  to  market  this  county 
should  be  prominent  in  the  produotion  of  wool,  wine,  and  fruit. 

At  Douglas  Flat,  In  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  tbe  peach  thrives  bet&r 
than  any  other  tree  fruit  The  yield  is  very  large  and  regular,  and  the  qmility 
good.  Apricots  do  not  thrive.  The  white  winter  Pearmain  apple  bears  well 
and  keeps  well.  The  Porter  apple  bears  well,  and  though  i^ated  as  a  fall  fruit 
in  the  eastern  States,  keeps  hero  till  February.  The  Wine  Sop  ko^  till  Jane. 
The  Newtown  pippin  is  tne  best  keeper,  beare  well,  and  has  a  fine  flavor.  The 
Belleflower,  Northern  Spy,  and  Peck's  Pleasant  are  good  at  neither  bearing  nor 
keepmg.  The  Vandevere  bears  tolerably,  but  does  not  keep.  The  Esopus 
Spitzenberg  keeps  well,  but  does  not  bear  heavily.  The  Boxbury  Russot  boat's 
very  well,  but  does  not  keep.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Baldwin,  except 
that  it  l9ears  well  only  in  alternate  years.  The  Grolden  Russet  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  regular  bearers  and  keeps  till  December. 

At  Murphy s,  although  the  distance  is  only*two  miles  from  Douglas  flat,  the 
fruit  is  two  weeks  later  in  ripening,  and  the  more  delicate  kinds,  such  as  figs 
will  not  ripen.  The  difference  in  elevation  does  not  seem  to  bo  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county  figs  are  very  pro- 
ductive. 

Mbtkorologt. — ^The  amount  of  rain  in  the  rainy  season  of  1865  and  1866, 
at  Murphys  was  31  inches,  and  in  1866  and  1867  44  inches. 

As  much  as  10  feet  of  snow  has  fallen  at  the  Big  Trees  in  one  storm,  but  the 
depth  is  seldom  more  than  five  feet  at  any  one  time.  As  the  ground  does  not 
£Deeze,  there  is  no  good  sleighing. 

San  AimREAS. — San  Andreas  is  the  present  county  seat,  and  is  situated  at  a 
point  where  San  Andreas  ravine  intersects  an  ancient  river  channel.  The  county 
seat  was  formerly  at  Mokelumne  Hill,  on  the  northern  limit  of  the  county,  and 
'v^os  removed  after  the  people  had  voted  at  a  special  election  for  San  Andreas. 
Great  frauds  were  practiced  in  the  election,  especially  at  Mokelumne  Hill,  which 
then  contested  the  election,  and  yeai:^  elapsed  before  the  courts  and  county  oflices 
were  removed  to  San  Andreas,  which  hod  spent  $75,000  in  the  contest.  The 
peop\e  of  the  new  county  town  were  much  chagrined  to  find  that  there  was  scarcely 
any  perceptible  increase  in  the  amount  of  business  or  in  the  value  of  property 
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after  the  clum^,  and  many  of  those  who  spent  their  cash  woald  be  glad  to  have 
it  back,  even  if  Mokelnmne  Hill  were  to  have  its  former  dignity.  The  monthly 
shipment  of  dnst  from  6aa  Andreas  is  $25,000^  nearly  all  placer. 

The  Sax  Aztdreas  old  Channel. — An  ancient  channel  runs  past  Ban 
Andreas,  and  indeed  it  is  to  the  rich  deposits  of  the  old  river  that  the  town  owes 
its  existence.  Thie  aaeient  channel  has  been  traced  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
Irom  the  head  of  Old  Golch^  past  San  Andreas,  and  Gold  Hill,  to  the  sooth  fork 
of  the  Calaveras.  The  general  course  is  nearly  west ;  the  average  width  is  100 
feet,  and  the  depth  under  the  snr&ce  is  150  feet,  id  which  about  100  feet  is 
volcanic  sand.  The  richest  pay  stratum  is  a  soft  blue  gravel,  four  feet  deep,  which 
yields  seven-eighths  of  its  ^old  at  the  first  washing ;  but  there  is  also  a  red  coment, 
which  sometimes  usurps  the  place  of  the  blue  gravel  on  the  bed  rock ;  sometimes 
overlies  it,  and  sometimes  occupies  half  the  channel,  leaving  the  blue  on  the 
other  side.  This  red  cement  is  not  so  rich  as  the  blue,  nor  is  the  gold  so  coarse, 
and  it  shoald  be  crushed  in  a  mill,  if  more  than  one-third  of  its  gold  is  to  be  got 
at  the  iirst  washing.     Some  of  the  gold  found  in  the  blue  gravel  is  quite  black. 

It  has  been  reported  that  a  petrified  turtle  thirty  inches  long  was  found  in  one 
of  the  claims  on  this  channel ;  but  the  report  is  mentioned  here  not  to  accredit 
it^  but  suggest  it  as  a  matter  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Marshall  says  he  found  in  the  pay  dirt  in  the  claim  of  Marshall  and 
Showalter  an  Indian  mortar,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  authenticated 
cases  of  human  handiwork  found  in  an  ancient  stream. 

In  thiit  claim,  starting  from  the  surface,  the  shaft  passed  through  5  feet  of 
coarse  gravel;  then  sand  and  gravel  100  feet;  then  a  thin  bed  of  &e  brownish 
gpivel ;  then  4  feet  of  cemented  sand ;  then  15  feet  of  blueish  volcanic  sand ; 
then  6  feet  of  pay  dirt,  and  finally  slate-bed  rock,  one  foot  of  which  is  rich. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  notice  used  in  locating  a  claim  on  this  channel : 

Notice. -^The  undersigiied'clainif  this  ^raund  for  minin|;  purpoiee,  known  as  the  Bobert 
McCsil  A  Co.'8  eliiioii,  b^og  a  <leep  or  shaft  daiai,  and  b«mff  bounded  on  tbo  north weRt  bj 
the  Gilchrist  and  Comwell  claim,  and  on  the  soatheast  by  toe  Fluff  Ugly  claim,  1 ,000  feet 
noie  or  Wm»  and  ba  intends  to  woik  it  according  to  the  laws  of  tne  &a  Andreas  mining 
district. 

WILLIAM  IBVINE. 
John  Bbowaltbr,  E€e9td$r. 
August  18,  1862. 

Tlio  first  notable  claim  on  the  channel  commencing  at  the  highest  pQint  that 
has  been  worked  is  that  of  Foster,  Frazier  &  Co..  800  feet  long  on  the  channel, 
where  the  depth  is  100  feet.  It  has  been  workea  10  years,  and  paid  about  $7 
per  day  to  the  hand.  The  pay  is  obtained  by  drifting,  and  is  taken  to  the  sur- 
face through  a  shaft  and  tunnel. 

After  an  intenral  in  which  the  channel  has  not  been  found,  we  come  to  the 
claim  of  McLaughlin  and  Dore,  who  have  been  at  work  10  years,  and  have 
averaged  about  §5  per  day.    Three  or  four  men  are  now  employed  on  the  claim. 

After  another  space  in  which  the  channel  was  not  found,  is  the  claim  of  George 
Bamhardt  &  Oo.,  situated  on  the  hill  between  Old  Gulch  and  French  Gulch.  It 
has  been  worked  sis  or  seven  years,  and  four  or  five  men  are  now  employed  in 
it     It  is  a  hydraulic  chum,  and  the  bank  is  75  feet  deep. 

The  next  claim,  that  of  Young  &  Go.j,  is  on  the  hill,  south  of  upper  Caleveritos, 
and  has  paid  well  for  10  years.  It  has  been  worked  both  by  hydraulic  and  by 
tunneL    Three  or  four  men  are  employed. 

Knight,  Simpsmi  Sc  Co.,  work  their  claim  by  the  hydraulic  process,  with  four 
men.    It  has  paid  well  for  six  or  seven  years. 

The  railroad  claim  on  Railroad  Hill,  one  mile  below  the  previous  claim,  has 
nev^  paid,  but  has  broken  several  parties  who  took  hold  of  it.  It  is  now  idle. 
The  channel  was  never  found  in  it. 

Wade,  Johnson  &  Ge*,  between  Yaqui  Gukh  and  lower  Galaveritas,  employ 
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four  men  in  their  claim,  wbicli  they  work  by  drifting;  and  liave  obtained  moderate 
pay. 

Ilcdrick,  Wilcox  &  Co.,  are  working  with  three  men,  and  getting  very  mode- 
mte  pay.  They  erected  a  cement  mill,  bnt  the  gravel  was  not  rich  enough,  and 
the  mill  was  moved  to  a  qnai'tz  mine  at  Fairplay. 

The  Ping  Ugly  claim,  800  feet  long  has  yielded  $1,100  in  one  day,  and  still 
contains  rich  ground^  ,  Contention  among  the  shareholders  has  prevented  work 
for  two  years. 

Irvines  claim,  1,000  feet  long,  has  been  worked  for  two  years,  and  has  paid 
well.  The  gravel  is  so  tough  that  after  being  slaked  for  a  while  it  will  yield 
ten  times  as  maoh  in  the  slmce  as  it  will  if  washed  immediately  after  coming  out 
of  the  drift.  The  proprietor  is  now  erecting  a  water-mill  to  hoist  and  cmsn  the 
cement. 

The  claim  of  Patrick  Gilchrist,  180  feet  long,  paid  well  for  a  short  time,  but 
is  closed  now  as  if  worked  out,  though  some  good  miners  think  it  still  valuable. 

Marshall  and  Sho waiter  have  600  feet,  and  have  been  at  work  for  13 
years,  usually  employing  six  or  eight  men.  Their  claim  has  been  very  rich,  and 
it  yielded  nine  pounds  in  one  forenoon.     The  dirt  is  hoisted  by  a  whim. 

The  Marlette  claim,  600  feet  long,  was  opened  about  1857,  and  work  was 
stopped  in  1861,  for  want  of  drainage. 

The  McFall  claim,  600  feet  long,  has  been  worked  for  10  years,  and  has  paid 
about  $10  per  day  to  three  men.  The  proprietor  of  this  claim  cut  a  long  drain 
at  considerable  expense  and  solicited  some  contribution  from  the  claim  owners 
above,  but  they  refused,  so  he  left  20  feet  at  the  head  of  his  claim  standing,  and 
this  served  as  a  wall  to  back  the  water  on  the  Marlette,  Marshall,  Plug,  and 
Irvine  claims,  and  stopped  work  in  parts  of  them  for  five  years.  Lately  they  have 
paid  $1,000.    The  drain  has  been  opened  and  they  have  resumed  work. 

The  Dunning  claim,  400  feet  long«  was  opened  in  1854,  and  was  worked  out 
in  five  years,  during  which  time  it  paid  about  $20  per  day  to  six  men.  One  pan 
yielded  12  pounds,  and  in  one  week  $10,000  was  taken  out. 

Here  the  channel  strikes  San  Andreas  gulch,  and  below  this  point  the  old 
channel  le  six  feet  or  more  below  the  level  of  the  present  stream,  in  some  places 
35  feet  deeper.  For  1,500  feet  the  channel  is  under  the  gulch,  and  there,  bo- 
cause  of  the  shallo\niess  of  the  ground,  the  diggings  were  very  profitable  when 
first  worked.  After  leaving  the  bed  of  the  mlch  the  old  channel  runs  1,000 
yards  to  Gold  Hill,  where  a  remarkable  fault  is  found,  the  channel  having  been 
nere  broken  off  and  raised  up  100  feet  perpendicularly  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature.  The  bed  rock,  the  size,  course,  and  grade  of  the  channel,  and  the  char- 
actor  of  the  gold  and  of  the  strata,  all  indicate  that  the  Gold  Hill  diggings  belong 
to  the  ancient  river  of  San  Andreas.  The  Gold  Hill  claims  paid  weu^  but  are 
now  all  worked  out. 

MoKELUMNB  Hill. — Mokelumhe  Hill  was  for  a  long  time  the  largest  town 
in  the  southern  mbes,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  populous.  It  is  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Mokelumne  river,  but  about  800  feet  above  it^  level,  at  a 
point  where  an  ancient  channel  has  been  cut  through,  leaving  a  convenient  pass 
for  travel  from  north  to  south  and  exposing  rich  deposits  of  gold  near  the  surface. 
The  town,  instead  of  being  on  the  sumzmt  of  a  hill,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its 
name,  is  rather  in  a  flat  or  basin,  with  hills  several  hundred  feet  higher  both 
east  and  west.  There  are  a  number  of  very  pretty  gardens  in  the  submbs. 
Many  of  the  business  houses  are  built  of  a  light  lava  or  tufa,  which  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  neighborhood.  Houses  in  the  town  are  sold  for  about  one- 
fifth  their  cost.  Mokelumne  HiU  is  a  stage  centre  from  which  lines  run  to  Stock- 
ton, (45  miles,)  to  Soiiora,  (50  miles,)  through  San  Andreas,  Angels,  Vallecito, 
and  <^'olumbia,  to  Latrobo,  (38  miles,)  through  Jackson,  Sutter,  and  Dry  Town, 
and  to  West  Point,  (16  miles.)  There  is  also  a  horse  moil  to  Campo  Seco,  12 
miles  distant. 
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Tb  the  spring  of  1851  three  Frenchmen  found  an  extremely  rich  old  channel 
hi^h  np  on  the  mde  of  French  Hill,  northeast  of  the  town  of  Mokelnmne  Hil], 
and  in  a  few  days  took  oat  8180,000.  They  attempted  to  keep  their  wealth  a 
secret,  bat  in  vain,  and  some  Americana  foond  it  oat  and  went  into  the  claim  at 
night  and  stole  from  it.  One  night  they  dag  oat  a  piece  weighing  1 1  poands, 
bnt  as  it  was  dirty  they  did  not  mscover  its  character  in  the  dark,  and  threw  it 
aside.  The  Frenchmen  fonnd  this  piece  the  next  raomhi^,  and  a  piece  of  candle 
which  had  been  left  behind ;  so  the  next  night  they  watched  their  claim  in  arms. 
The  robbers,  finding  themsetves  fmled,  laid  claim  to  the  mine,  and  threatened  to 
take  it  by  force,  and  the  Fienchmon  of  the  neighborhood  assembled  to  defend 
their  coantrymen,  since,  if  the  claim  of  one  Frenchman  oonld  be  taken,  there 
would  be  no  security  for  the  others.  There  was  much  animosity  at  the  time 
against  foreigners,  and  the  report  that  the  Frenchmen  were  arming  gave  great 
raence,  and  soon  there  were  two  armies  ready  for  the  fight.  The  French  vise- 
consul  at  Mokelnmne  Hill  acted  as  mediator,  an^  succeeded  in  making  a  com- 
promise, by  the  terms  of  which  a  committee  of  American  miners  were  placed  in 
possession  of  the  claim  to  work  it  until  they  had  taken  out  enough  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  military  organization  of  the  Americans,  and  then  to  return  it  to 
the  French  ewners.  The  committee  worked  at  the  claim  for  months  and  worked 
it  out,  and  the  entire  sum  that  they  paid  from  it  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
military  organization  was  $1,100,  a  sum  less  than  the  Frenchmen  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  getting  nearly  every  day.  Thus  ended  the  French  war,  in  which  many 
French  cabins  were  burned  but  nobody  was  killed ;  though  attempts  were  made 
to  assassinate  several  Frenchmen,  and  one  American  who,  having  been  appointed 
to  consult  with  the  French  consul,  took  sides  with  the  Frenchmen.  Before  the 
compromise  was  effected  the  Frenchmen  fortified  themselves  on  Corral  Hill,  but 
they  fied  when  tbey  saw  the  enemy  coming  to  storm  their  works.  This  disci-e- 
tion  saved  much  bloodshed,  for  the  Assailants  outnumbered  the  entrenched  party, 
and  they  had  laid  their  plans  so  that  the  French  woald  be  exposed  at  the  time 
of  assault  to  the  fire  of  an  enemy  occupving  a  commanding  position  in  the  rear. 

MoKELTTMXS  HiLL  OLD  CHANNEL. — 'the  Mokelumnc  Hill  old  channel  begins 
or  is  fonnd  at  its  highest  point  about  a  mile  oa^t  of  the  town  of  that  name,  near 
the  residence  of  J.  Tynan,  and  runs  thence  under  Corral  Flat,  striking  Stockton 
Hill,  (at  a  point  between  the  Stockton  Hill  upper  diggings  and  the  Water  Com- 
pany's claim,)  thence  passing  in  a  southwardly  direction  under  the  Stockton  Hill 
ridge,  about  330  feet  below  the  surface,  until  it  strikes  Chile  gulch,  under  the 
Inncs  &  Co.  claim,  which  gulch  it  then  follows^  down  on  one  m&  or  the  other  to 
its  intersection  with  the  old  San  Andreas  channel,  where  the  two  nnite.  This 
channel  has  been  worked  to  great  profit  in  some  of  its  parts,  and  others,  though 
opened  very  thoroughly  at  great  expense,  have  proved  entirely  barren.  The 
largest  yield  has  been  obtained  east  of  the  pcunt  where  the  old  channel  first 
stiikes  Chile  gulch,  but  further  down  there  is  a  place  called  Junction,  where  a 
number  of  claims  have  proved  very  rich. 

The  VTater  Company's  claim,  1,800  feet  long,  in  Stockton  Hill,  southwest  of 
Mokelnmne  Hill,  has  been  worked  by  several  long  tunnels,  and  has  yielded, 
according  to  rumor,  $110,000. 

The  Water  Company's  cement  mill,  on  Chile  gulch,  near  Hokelumne  Hill,  has 
10  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  40  inches  of  water  forced  under  100  feet  head  upon 
a  hurdygurdy  wheel. 

The  Paul  claim,  2,600  feet  long,  has  been  worked  contin»K>usly  for  ten  years, 
and  has  paid  well,  the  net  yield,  as  stated  by  common  report,  being  S  160,000. 

The  Calaveras  Tunnel  Company  worked  from  1857  till  1866,  and  did  romark- 
ablv  well  at  fii*st,  but  afterwards  spent  much  money  in  hunting  for  the  channel, 
and  made  but  little  gain  as  the  total  result  of  their  labors. 

The  Allen  claim,  1,000  feet  long,  was  worked  from  1859  to  1865,  and  was 
not  profitable. 
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The  iBBes  claim,  l^KK)  f«et  long^  was  worked  from  1856  to  1864  bj  a  tonnel 
1;400  feet  long,  which  passed  over  the  deep  channel,  and  by  foor  shafts  from  45 
to  110  feet  deep.    The  result  wae  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  money  invested. 

The  Cnbberly  claim  has  yielded  some  very  rich  pay  gravel. 

The  Amherst  claim,  1,400  feet  leog,  has  proved  extremely  rich.  The  chan- 
nel here  crosses  a  streak  of  soft  rock  called  '' rotten  giamte"  by  the  minersi  and 
this  has  caught  the  gold  which  has  sUdden  over  the  harder  rock.  The  claim 
Las  been  worked  for  10  yearS;  pajring  all  the  time.  For  5  years^  10  or  12  men 
were  employed ;  now  there  are  4.  It  is  reported  that  a  partner  who  had  ovmed 
lalf  the  claim  went  to  the  east  in  1862  with  $28^000.  .  The  work  waa  done  by 
drifting  lor  some  years,  but  the  tunnels  have  caved  in  and  now  the  hydraolio 
process  is  used. 

The  Shaw  claim  has  been  worked  10  years^  most  of  the  time  with  large  profit. 
An  attempt  was  made  lately  to  pipe  away  the  dirt  through  a  shaft  and  tunnel, 
but  the  shaft  caved  in,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  pipe  away  the  dirt  from  the 
outside  of  the  hill. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  claims  in  Stockton  Hill,  commencing  at  Moke- 
Inmne  Hill  and  running  down  stream.  Mention  has  been  made  of  ^t  one  old 
channel  running  under  this  hill,  hot  really  tliere  axe  two,  the  smaller  one  bein^ 
from  90  to  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  main  old  channel.  About  a  mile  and 
n  quarter  below  Mokelnmne  Hill  the  upper  channel  breaks  off  and  seems  to  fall 
90  feet  into  the  lower  <diannel,  and  it  does  not  appear  again  below  that  point. 

Opals. — In  the  north  end  of  Stoekt(MEi  Hill,  almost  within  the  limits  of  the 
to\\ni  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  is  an  opal-bearing  stratum  about  60  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  hill.  This  stratum  is  a  rough  gcavel  enclosed  in  a  tough  reddish 
clay,  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  deep,l3ring  between  two  layers  of  volcanic  sand. 
In  1865  three  claims  were  worked  for  opals,  which  wero  obtained  in  great  abun- 
dance, but  they  wero  of  very  common  quality  asid  did  not  pay.  Kon^  of  tho 
fire  opals  were  found.  The  dirt,  wh^i  taken  out,  was  allowed  to  dry,  and  was 
then  brok^i  up  with  wooden  mallets,  and  the  opals,  which  were  from  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameta-  and  wliite  in  color  on  the  outside,  were 
picked  out  by  hand.    The  longest  opal  tunnel  ran  190  feet  into  the  hill. 

On  one  occasion  there  was  much  excitement  at  Mokelumne  Hill  on  account 
of  the  rumored  discovery  of  a  nunc  of  emeralds  and  sapphires,  and  men  went 
oat  at  night  with  lantenis  and  staked  off  a  largo  district  in  claims.  Afterwards 
they  inv^igated  the  nature  of  the  fii-st  discovery,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  supposed  predons  stones  were  only  pieces  of  colored  glass  which. had 
been  in  the  gizsard  of  a  turkey. 

G  AiiPS  ITEAR  MoEELUHKis  HiLL.-^Tunncl  Ridge,  one  mile  southeast  of  Moke- 
lumne Hill,  is  three  miles  long,  has  a  cap  of  voiconie  rock,  beneath  which  in 
places  is  found  a  stratum  or  lead  of  auriferous  gravel,  most  of  which  has  been 
worked  through  tunnels. 

Buckeye,  two  miles  east  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  has  several  hydraulic  claims, 
which  have  been  worked  for  six  years.    One  of  them  is  now  paying  well. 

Buena  Vista  Hill,  four  miles  nortlieast  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  has  four  hydraulic 
claims,  which  have  been  workod  for  ten  years  with  much  profit.  The  ground  is 
very  rich,  but  tke  water  cannot  be  tak^i  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  therefore  the 
expenses  are  great 

Kick  Gulch,  six  miles  east  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  had  very  rich  surface  claims 
in  early  days,  and  still  yields  well  in  a  few  spots, 

Douglas  Flat. — ^Douglas  Fiat  is  situated  on  the  limestone  belt,  which  is 
here  a  nnle  wide.  The  deepest  workings  are  at  a  depth  of  150  feet ;  and  in 
those  places  the  pay  be^an  125  feet  firom  the  surface,  and  was  covered  with  three 
strata  of  volcanic  ash,  with  intervening  strata  of  coarse  gravel.  Tlie  dem>  claims 
were  worked  ihzouffh  shafts,  with  pumps  and  hoisting  apparatus  driven  by  ditck 
wsler.    The  town  nas  been  more  permanent  than  most  mining  camps  because 
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of  the  deep  diggings,  and  aeocntbig  to  npote  it  bM  pradnoed  more  gold  in  pro- 
portion to  iie  population  thaa  any  other  in  the  ooonty. 

Among  the  notable  doims  are  the  following : 

The  Texas,  500  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide.  The  pay  itiHtum  is  from  6  to 
25  feet  deep  and  125  feet  below  the  sorfaoe.  Work  was  coinmenoed  in  1853, 
and  has  contiBoed  since  with  an  interruption  from  1659  to  1862,  cansed  by 
water.  The  claim  employs  8  or  10  men,  and  it  pays,  sometimes,  9600,  and 
.never  less  than  $200,  per  week  Abore  expenses.  The  total  production  has 
been  about  $60,000,  and  there  is  pay  ground  enough  to  last  for  5  or  10  yeara 
more.  A  stream  of  water  yielding  16  inches,  miners^  measure,  has  been  struck 
in  the  bottom,  and  a  pump  with  a  pipe  14  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  five-foot 
stroke,  is  used  fot  keeping  the  claim  clear.  The  lowest  drain  is  60  feet  below  the 
surface.  A  tunnel  to  drain  the  bottom  of  the  chum  would  have  to  bo  two 
miles  long. 

The  Union  claim,  1,000  feet  long  by  100  wide,  was  opened  in  1860,  and  is 
150  feet  deep.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  was  ten,  and  the  average 
weekly  yield  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  claim.  On  one  occa- 
sion thev  took  out  90  ounces  or  $1,700  per  week  for  several  weeks.  The 
total  yield  has  been  about  $40,000.  The  claim  is  doing  nothing  now,  but  work 
will  be  resumed. 

The  Wild  Goose  claim,  800  feet  long  by  100  wide,  has  been  worked  to  a  depth 
of  200  feet  without  finding  bottom  or  pay.  A  drift  is  now  being  run  in  hope  of 
finding  bottom.  Four  years'  work  and  $15,000  have  been  spent  without  any 
return  so  Mr.  In  two  drifts  of  this  company  the  dirt  swelled  so  &st  for  three 
days  that  the  drifters  made  no  headway. 

\  The  Perseverance  claim,  800  by  100  feet,  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  130 
feet  without  finding  anything,  aiid  the  shaft  is  still  going  down.  A  drift  run 
into  this  claim  from  the  adjoining  Union  claim  haa  struck  rich  pay  gravel. 

The  Dashaway,  1,000  by  100  feet,  has  been  worked  by  an  inoline  300  feet 
deep  perpendicularly  from  the  surface,  which  is  there  on  a  hillside.  The  claim 
has  been  worked  five  years,  and  has  produced  about  $25,000.  Five  men  are  at 
work  in  it. 

The  above  are  the  only  companies  now  working  or  likely  to  work  soon. 

The  Southwestern  elaim,  1,200  by  100  feet,  yielded  $750,000,  and  is  worked 
out. 

The  Ohio,  800  by  100,  yielded  $50,000 ;  worked  out. 

The  Harper,  200  by  100  feet,  yielded  $100,000 ;  worked  out. 

The  Lone  Star,  300  by  100  feet,  yielded  $100,000 ;  worked  out. 

The  Holmes  and  Toll,  100  feet  square,  yielded  $100,000 ;  worked  out. 

The  Hitchcock  and  Burgess,  100  by  50  feet,  yielded  $100,000 ;  worked  out. 

The  Skunk  Tunnel,  400  by  100  feet,  yielded  $50,000 )  worked  out. 

Hitbpht'S.— Murphy's,  16  miles  from  San  Andreas,  formerly  known  as  Mur- 
phy's Gamp,  is  situated  on  the  limestone  belt  in  a  pleasant  valley  suiTounded  bv 
low  hills.  The  diggings  are  found  here  in  a  basin  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  with 
dirt  and  gravel  to  a  depth  of  200  feet.  The  pay  stratum  was  found  in  some 
places  within  twenty  and  in  others  within  100  feet  of  the  surface ;  but  little  of 
It  was  high  enough  to  be  washed  in  the  natural  channels,  so  the  miners  hoisted 
the  dirt  by  derricks,  or  with  a  horse,  rope,  and  pulley,  to  their  sluices.  After- 
wards, however,  an  open  cut  900  feet  long  and  for  a  ooasiderable  distance  40 
feet  deep  was  made.  This  facilitated  the  washing  of  the  flat  greatly.  There 
were  a  dozen  claims  which  paid  high,  averaging  $100,000  or  more  each  it  is  said, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  the  details.  The  J^odes  daim,  one  of  the  richest, 
produced  $250,000  from  an  area  100  feet  long  and  40  wide.  The  deepest 
workii^  were  100  feet.  In  one  afternoon  it  paid  37  pounds,  and  the  next 
forenoon  63  pounds  of  gold.  In  this  claim  a  tunnel  was  cut  through  a  large 
mass  of  limestone  far  below  the  surface,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  mass  was 
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found  a  <)avitj  containing  a  noh  aoffferons  qoaitz  bonlder  weighing  not  less  than 
half  a  ton ;  and  there  was  no  orifice  leading  to  the  cavity  large  enongh  to  let 
in  a  stone  weighing  20  pounds.  There  was,  besides,  some  rich  gravel  in  the 
cavity.  This  statement  abont  the  qnarfcz  bonlder,  if  it  came  from  some  unkno\vn 
Bonroe,  woald  deserve  ho  consideratioa,  bat  it  is  vonched  for  by  Alonzo  Rhodes, 
agent  for  Wells,  Fargo  &  Go.,  who  is  an  intelligent  gentleman,  and  is  reputed 
to  be  most  trnstworthy. 

Murphy's  derives  some  importance  from  the  &ct  that  it  is  a  stopping  point  for 
travellers  going  to  and  from  the  Big  Trees. 

Some  of  the  gold  at  Murphy's  was  quite  black  on  the  surfooe. 

Between  Mnrph/s  and  Douglas  Flat  an  old  channel  has  been  traced  for  600  feot. 

Valuscito. — ^\^alleeito,  14  miles  from  San  Andreas,  is  a  level  valley,  with 
deep  di<^gingB,  whi<^  are  covered  with  three  strata  of  lava  or  volcanic  sand. 
The  valley  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition  from  1852  to  1855,  and  is  still 
far  from  being  worked  oat,  bc^  Uiere  was  a  lack  of  drainage,  and  the  claims 
which  would  pay  for  drifting  have  been  exhausted.  In  1855  a  mammoth  tunnel, 
to  be  2,700  feet  long  and  100  feet  deep,  was  commenced,  to  drain  the  flat,  which 
is  about  8!0  feet  deep  in  the  deepest  workings.  After  400  feet  of  the  mammoth 
J.  tunnel  had  been  <a)t,  a  coneidBrable  part  of  the  way  in  very  hard  greenstone,  and 
after  315,000  had  been  spent,  the  work  was  abandoned.  In  1862  anew  tunnel, 
to  bo  1,500  feet  long  and  36  feot  below  the  surface,  was  commenced,  and  last 
spring  it  was  oo:npleted,  though  the  flume  is  not  yet  readv  for  washing.  The 
nume  in  and  out  of  the  tunnel  is  to  be  2,000  feet  long,  an^  the  total  cost  of  the 
work  is  $30,000,  exclusive  of  intorest.  An  ancient  channel  100  feet  wide  has. 
been  traced  for  half  a  mile  up  and  down  the  valley,  audit  is  considered  still  rich. 
The  ground  is  held  by  old  miners,  who  \vill  now  wash  off  their  claims  through 
the  tunneL  No  public  notice  has  yet  been  given  of  the  conditions  on  which 
.  miners  can  tail  into  the  tunnel. 

The  shipment  of  gold  from  Vallecito  is  $20,000  per  month  }  formerly  it  was 
$66,000. 

The  Day  and  Hunter  chum  in  Yalleeito  Flat  was  100  feet  square,  and  paid 
$25,000. 

The  Isabel  and  Mitchell,  of  the  same  size,  paid  the  same  amount. 

In  the  Durham  &  Co.  claim  a  piece  weighing  25  pounds  was  found. 

There  were  50  claims  in  the  flat  that  paid  well,  but  there  is  no  record  of  their 
production  severally. 

Near  Vallecito  is  a  gravel  ridge  60  feet  deep,  and  a  portion  of  it  paid  well  in 
hydraulic  claims. 

Minor  Placer  Camps. — ^At  San  Domingo,  on  the  limestone  belt,  four  men 
took  out  $100,000  in  three  years,  commencing  in  i863. 

Near  Murphy's  is  Owlborrow  Flat,  whioh  is  rich  and  might  bo  drained. 

Indian  creek,  San  Antone,  and  Cave  City,  on  the  limestone  belt,  have  had  some 
rich  claims,  but  the  diggings  are  now  nearly  exhausted. 

Quartz  Beoulatioks  of  Asqjsls, — ^The  quartz  reglations  of  the  Angels  dis- 
trict provide  that  a  lode  claim  for  one  person  shall  be  100  feet  on  the  vein,  with 
150  feet  on  each  side ;  and  a  discoverer  is  entitled  to  50  feet  more  on  the  vein 
than  an  ordinary  claimant.     The  regulations  say : 

He  or  Blie  [the  elaimant]  shall  have  the  right  to  all  the  dips,  strikes,  or  angles  of  every 
vein  oiigiDating  on  the  daiiii.  We  understwid  that  a  vein  originates  on  or  below  the  sar- 
face  runnlDg  downwards,  and  not  from  below  riinning  apwards ;  so  that  no  person  or  par- 
sons locating  a  claim  on  either  side  of  the  boundaries  of  another  shall  have  a  right  to  a  vein 
mnning  throagh  his  or  their  claim  that  originates,  as  a1>ove  understood,  on  the  claim  firet 
located ;  but  no  man  shall  have  the  right  to  follow  a  vein  on  the  length  of  it  beyond  the 
perpendicnlar  of  his  bonndary. 

Miners  shall  be  compelled  to  ])orform  at  least  10  h^na  fide  days'  work  oa  their  ckdm  or 
claims  during  the  year  commencing  from  the  first  day  of  April,  1860.  Miners  failing  to  do 
so,  their  claim  or  claims  will  be  considered  forfeited  and  open  to  other  parties. 
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It  will  be  observed  tbat  there  is  no  express  requirement  of  any  work  after  the 
1st  of  April,  1861^  as  a  condition  of  title ;  bnt  the  intention  was  nndonbtedly  to 
require  1.0  days'  work  on  each  claim  within  each  yeai*,  ending  with  March. 

The  records  of  this  district  were  homed '  in  1855,  and  no  copies  or  written 
evidences  of  title  before  the  fire  are  preserved. 

There  are  57  quarts  claims  on  record  in  the  district,  and  55  of  them  bear  date 
previous  to  1864.  In  that  year  no  claim  was  made ;  in  1865,  one ;  one  in  1866 } 
and  none  in  1867  np  to  June  1. 

QtTAKTZ  Regulations  of  Sak  Akdeeas.— The  following  are  extracts  ficom 
the  miners'  re^pilations  of  the  San  Andreas  district  for  ledg«  mining : 

Claims  in  said  district  shall  be  200  feet  In  length  on  the  lead,  with  all  its  dips,  spnrs,  and 
SDffUs,  with  300  feet  in  width  on  the  surface. 

Shareholders  shall  be  compeUed  to  perform  •!»  day'ji  labor  for  eadi  200  feei  held  or  claimed 
1^  them,  or  its  valae  in  iiQproYements  thereon,  in  oach  monih,  from  tho  first  day  of  May  to 
the  first  day  of  November  m  each  year ;  >f  they  fail  so  to  do  their  claim  shall  be  considered 
foifeited  and  open  to  entry  by  other  parties,  unless  the  first  parties  shall  have  been  prevented 
by  sickness  of  themselves  or  families  firom  complying  with  this  law.  Whev  a  company 
shali  have  pat  $500  worth  of  Work  on  a  claim  the  same  mi^  be  held  over  for  one  year,  and 
no  lender,  by  a  renewal  of  the  rocord  of  said  claim,  made  at  any  dato  previous  to  the  first 
day  of  May  of  each  year,  daring  which  year  the  parties  owning  such  claim  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  perform  any  work  on  the  same.  ^ 

These  regulations  were  adopted  in  March,  1866 ;  and  there  are  57  lode  claims 
recorded,  the  latest  dated  in  1865.  There  is  no  qnartz  mine  in  operation  in 
the  district,  save  at  Wilson's  creek,  where  there  are  two  arrastras  at  work. 

QuABTZ  Mining  in  Calateras. — ^The  most  noted  qnartz  mines  of  Cala- 
veras county  are  the  Morgan,  the  Keserve,  the  Enterprise,  the  South  Carolina, 
the  Stanislaus,  tho  Union,  and  the  Carson  Creek,  at  Carson  Hill  j  the  Bovee, 
the  Angels,  the  Hill,  and  the  Sickles,  at  Angels ;  all  on  the-  mother  lode }  and 
tho  Woodhouse,  near  West  Point.  A  number  of  rich  veins  have  been  found 
near  the  limestone  bolt,  but  their  wealth  has  been  oonfined  to  pockets. 

Morgan. — The  Morgan  mine,  500  feet  long,  on  the  mother  lode,  was  dis- 
covered in  1850  by  a  man  named  Hanee,  who  took  in  six  psirtners,  Morgan 
being  the  president.  The  discovery  was  made  on  the  summit  of  Carson  l£ll, 
and  the  rock  was  extremely  rich ;  indeed,  if  the  statements  of  those  who  lived 
at  the  plaee  are  to  be  taken,  the  gold  was  abnndant  beyond  any  parallel.  Much 
of  it  was  taken  out  in  mortal's,  and  not  unfrequently  there  were  so  many  stringa 
of  gold  in  tho  rock  that  cold  ohisels  had  to  be  used  to  cut  them.  On  one  occa- 
sion gt>ld  to  the  amount  of  $110,000  was  thrown  down  at  one  blast  The  news 
filled  the  State  with  excitement.  The  town  of  Melones,  on  the  sonthom  side  of 
the  hill,  became  the  largest  mining  camp  in  the  State,  with  a  population  vari- 
OBsly  estimated  from  3,000  to  5,000.  People  came  in  crowds  to  Be«  the  mine. 
Robinson's  ferry,  on  the  Stimislans  river,  two  miloe  soath  of  the  place,  took 
in  $10,000  for  ferriage  in  six  weeks.  From  February,  1850^  till  December, 
1851,  the  prcNluction  continued  uninterrupted  and  with  very  little  decline.  In 
that  time,  aooordtng  to  Thomas  Deare,  who  has  lived  at  the  mine  longer  than 
any  other  person,  #2,800,000  were  extracted  and  immense  sums  were  stolen.  It 
is  reported  of  one  Mexican  miner  that  he  stole  $1,500  in  one  day  from  the  an-as- 
tca  which  he  had  in  ch^ge,  and  paid  it  the  next  day  for  a  horse.  All  the  rock 
too  poor  for  the  hand  mortar  waa  mnnd  in  arrastras,  and  it  is  said  that  50  of 
them  were  running  at  one  time.  The  facilities  for  stealing  were  great  and  the 
temptadoa  strong.  Gambling  waa  carried  to  a  great  extent  and  gold  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  value.  The  miners  were  mostly  Mexicans,  who,  as  a  class,  were 
not  looked  upon  with  much  flavor  by  American  miners  ^  but  tbey  had  had  some 
experience  in  this  kind  of  mining  and  their  services  were  indispensable.  ^  They 
could  pick  up  the  lumps  of  gold  in  the  mine,  or  they  could  take  handfnlls  of 
amalgam  from  the  arrastra  with  little  fear  of  detection.  As  for  tho  amount 
taken  in  this  way,  it  coald  never  be  ascertained,  bnt  that  it  was  great  was 
assuiued  in  the  common  conversation  of  the  miners  themselves. 
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II16  vattpradndmwM  toegieattobewitaeMediapeao^  Seve^l  hondred 
rnfiiims  banded  themselves  together  oiider  the  lead  of  Billy  Mulligan  and 
others  of  his  kind  and  drove  away  the  owners  of  the  mine  by*  force  and  wmrked 
it  themselves.  A  suit  to  eject  them  was  oommenoedi  and  after  nine  months 
tbeir  work  was  stopped  by  injunctioQ,  and  in  the  qprixi^  of  1853  final  judgment 
was  rendered  in  favor  of  Morgan  and  his  associates.  Morgan  then  went  to  Eng- 
land to  sell  the  mine;  but  more  litigation  sprang  up  about  the  title,  and  there 
w|is  no  final  decision  and  very  little  werk  till  the  spring  of  1867,  the  mine  hav- 
ing lain  idle  for  nearly  15  years.  The  work  has  lately  been  recommenced, 
and  report  says  some  marvellously  rich  rock  has  been  taken  out,  but  the  super- 
intendent did  not  consider  himself  authorized  to  give  the  precise  facts  for  publi- 
cation. 

The  mine  is  near  the  samsut  of  the  hill  and  inclndes  two  veins,  which  unite 
100  feet  below  the  surface.  One  is  about  six  feet  wide  and  ^udled  the  stmtified 
vein,  because  of  numerous  seams  parallel  with  the  walls ;  the  other  is  40  feet 
wide  and  is  called  the  boulder  vein^  because  the  quartz  in  it  is  solid  and  boulder- 
like. A  tunnel  160  feet  long  strikes  the  vein  100  feet  below  the  oaksroppings, 
and  from  this  drifts  have  been  run  200  feet  on  the  vein,  finding  pay  rock  all  the 
wav.  The  richest  rock  is  a  talcose  slate  on  the  foot-wall.  The  mine  can  be 
worked  conveniently  by  tunnels  to  a  depth  of  500  or  600  feet.  There  is  no 
mill  now,  but  the  proprietors  propose  to  erect  one,  and  they  are  now  taking  out 
rock.     In  the  middle  of  Jane  they  had  5,000  tons  already  out. 

Resebvk. — Immediately  south  of  the  Morgan  is  the  reserve  mine,  980  feet 
long.  This  mine  was  opened  in  1860  by  a  tunnel  300  feet  long  and  a  shaft  135 
feet  deep,  and  common  report  says  that  3,000  tons  of  talcose  slate  were  crushed 
and  6200,000  obtained.  A  report  made  by  a  French  mining  en^neer  to  the 
Melones  and  Stanislaus  Mining  Company,  wnich  is  better  authority  than  common 
repert,  says  the  yield  has  been  6130,000.  Mr.  Goignet,  the  author  of  the  report, 
says:  r 

The  lead  worked  at  the  Reserve  belonn  to  that  order  of  vein  which  runs  west  15^  north, 
east  15^  south,  and  is  rich  in  ore  throughoat  its  whole  extent.  Ai  the  walling,  [foot-wall,] 
and  for  many  feet  in  width,  the  slate  formations  are  impregnated  with  auriferous  pyrites,  partly 
decomposed  near  the  sorface.  •  •  •  i  ^as  told  on  the  spot  that  the  slate  formations  of 
the  casings  thiottghoat  the  length  of  the  claim  did  not  pay  less  than  t&8  per  ton  at  the  mill, 
and  that  Uie  o^  tomerly  eztrs«ted  contained  from  |90  to  |300  per  ton. 

Entsepkise. — ^The  Enterprise,  900  feet,  adjotning  the  Beaenre  en  the  scmth, 
has  been  opened  by  a  tunnel  which  runs  450  feet  on  the  lode.  There  is  no  mill 
connected  with  the  mine,  nor  is  any  work  being  done. 

SotTTH  Oarolika. — ^Thc  South  Carolina,  2,550  feet  long,  adjoiiis  tlie  Enters 
prise.  The  rein  is  seren  feet  wide,  and  has  been  opened  by  dnhs  running  580 
feet  on  the  lode,  280  feet  below  the  surfiice,  in  pa/  chimney  all  the  way.  The 
mine  was  first  worked,  from  1850  to  1853,  by  some  Mexicans  under  a  lease,  whe 
accounted  at  the  rate  of  685  per  ton ;  but  rumor  says  that  the  actual  yield  was 
much  larger,  and  that  the  total  amount  which  they  took  out  was  #400,000,  and 
that  they  got  640,000  in  one  week  from  their  arrastras.  In  one  period  of  seven 
months  they  accounted  for  6119,000,  and  paid  over,  according  to  contract,  one- 
half,  or  659,500 ;  but  the  owners  were  dissatisfied,  and  terminated  the  lease  in 
1853,  and  the  mine,  notwithstanding  the  general  belief  in  its  great  wealth,  stood 
still  five  years.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1858  a  ten-stamp  mill  ran  f«r  tliree 
months  and  took  619,000,  and  then  the  work  was  stopped  by  litigation.  The 
last  rock  taken  but  paid  640  per  ton.  The  mill  is  now  in  ruins,  and  no  work  is 
being  done.    Mr.  Goignet  says  of  the  South  Oarolina: 

The  quarts  is  ganerally  white-hladed,  foliated  with  ^reen,  slaty  streaks,  and  assuming  a 
striped  appearance.  It  is  in  these  slate  formations  that  the  flattened  or  laminated  leaves  of 
fold  are  found.  SosMtinies  the  qaarta  is  conpaot  and  yellowish,  but  then  it  k  nearly  always 
near  an  tnterBectioa«  AgaiBst  the  waUiag  [fooi-wallj  of  these  leads  the  slates  are  of  a  yel- 
low bzowa,  Y9rj  taloosa,  and  pecfoiatad  by  cubical  holes,  indicative  of  deposits  of  rotten  won, 
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pftHm.  TlmM«niBakllito,itod«in  be  Miwillii*kiBftw  BotirMB  Hmt  ttniAft  ia  found 
some  bluish  quarts  «arroaaded  b^  pore  «>ld.  Oo  (be  whole  line  of  the  loeds,  be^ning 
at  the  SoQth  OeroUna  claim  and  «p  t4»  the  Hope,  wheie  they  still  exhibit  the  saiM  eharacter, 
it  may  be  said  that  these  slaty  forraalioDe,  in  a  breadth  of  seyecal  feet  from  the  walling  of  the 
lead,  contain  at  loaet  $18  per  ton* 

Sta^xslaus. — ^The  Stanislaus  mine,  1^00  feet  long,  is  on  the  middle  branch 
of  the  mother  lode,  immilsdiately  north  of  the  Stonislans  river.  At  this  claim  the 
vein  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  dips  to  the  east  at  an  an^le  of  75  degrees. 
The  mine  has  been  opened  by  three  tunnels,  one  400  feet  long  and  two  *of 
100  feet  each,  and  by  several  shafts  running  down  from  the  tunnels.  The 
quartz  is  remarkable  for  oontaining  much  gold  in  the  form  of  a  tellnride,  which, 
thon^  very  rich,  has  never  been  worked  so  as  to  yield  much.  Mr.  Coignet, 
who  examined  the  mine,  says : 

The  q^narln  eropptags  ave  while,  with  reddish  thits  in  the  eraeks,  and  eontaSning  crystals 
of  feldspar,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  of  iron.    The  free  gold  which  bad  been  fband  on  the 
surface  changed  readily  into  tetlurets  of  gold 'and  silver,  and  into  anriferoos  iron  pyrites, 
which,  by  ^eir  deoompoeliion  when  in  eontaot  with  the  atmosphere,  have  spread  a  reddish 
^  hne  over  the  rock.    In  these  ledoes,  among  which  the  Stanislaus  offers  an  example,  the  thick- 

neee  of  the  qnafta  varies  considerably,  both  in  its  coarse  and  incline,  whereas  the  roofing 
[han^i^ng  well]  femains  perfidctly  regular.  Thns,  from  the  middle  of  the  tunnel  to  within  a 
few  leet  of  tlie  ehaft,  at  the  northern  extremitr  of  French  and  Wood's  elaim,  the  croppings 
have  a  thickness  of  more  thm  six  fbet,  whilst  bevimd  that  space  the  quarts  diittppears  (d  the 
slate,  witheot,  however,  causing  a  break  in  the  lead.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ^an  just  men- 
tioned the  lead  has  a  depth  of  six  inches  and  contains  namerous  crystals  of  teilurets.  At 
130  feet  sooth  of  the  entrance  to  the  middle  tunnel  a  shaft  was  fonnerly  sunk  by  Mexicans, 
by  means  of  which  a  large  sum  was  taken.  There  also  the  quarts  has  disappeared,  and  the 
ore  is  fimnd  in  the  slate. 

The  rich  deposits  of  the  lead  are  found  in  ofalaiaeys  with  a  horiaonlal  inettne  of  about  31 
degnes  to  the  south  in  the  walling,  [feot-wall,]  and  in  the  small  quarts  feeders  which  follow 
the  line  of  the  slate  formations,  and  at  their  junction  with  the  principal  leads.  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  observe,  with  regard  to  this  mineral  system,  that  tetlnreto  are  found/exciusiTely 
in  the  qnarts  which  contains  crystals  of  feldspar  and  carfooBatee  of  Kme  and  of  iron ;  and 
hence,  whenever  these  minerale  are  met  wita,  the  speedy  appearanfe  of  ore  may  be  relied 
upon. 

The  compact  quarts  of  the  lead  is  often  found  to  contain,  and,  in  fiut,  generally  does  con- 
tain, auriferous  iron  pyrites,  which  are  sometimes  of  gi-eat  richness.  The  slate  formations  in 
which  the  lead  is  imbedded  are  also  full  of  iron  pyrites,  but  contain  no  gold,  or  perhaps  a 
very  small  amount  The  diflerence  between  these  two  kinds  of  pyrites  is  such  that  they  can 
be  readily  distingnished  from  each  other.  The  richest  ]>vrites,  in  fact,  seldom  crystalise  very 
distinctly,  being  in  compact  masses,  which  clearly  exhibit  the  numerous  lines  of  cleavage ; 
they  are  very  bright,  ana  have  a  veiy  distinct  yellowish  appearance.  The  indiflforent  pyrites, 
on  the  contrary,  are  fonnd  in  well-defined  cubical  crystaliaations,  isohtted,  and  with  a  sharp 
edM.  and  nsuaUy  dissemhiated  through  the  slate  formations. 

Throughout  the  length  of  the  xone  [the  main  nay  chimney]  the  roofing  [the  hanging 
wall]  is  well  defined,  out  the  walling  [the  foot  wall]  is  irregular,  and  composed  of  quartz 
feeders  which  follow  the  stratification  of  the  slate  formations  and  finally  unite  with  small 
quartz  veins  containing  feldspar,  carbonates  of  lime,  and,  as  is  the  case  always,  some  teilu- 
rets. The  assoctatibn  of  these  minerals  is  so  perfectly  verified  that  when  one  is  met  there  is 
a  certainty  of  the  presence  of  the  others  at  a  short  distance.       •  •  •  • 

These  ores  are  sometimes  of  an  extraordinary  value;  thus,  during  my  visit  to  Melones,  an 
assay  which  I  made  myself  on  fonr  ounces  of  sulphurets  and  teilurets,  taken  from  a  concen- 
tration of  second-class  ores,  yielded  |J50  of  gold  and  |1  of  silver,  <^  about  $17,500  to  the 
ton  of  concentrated  snlpburets.  *  *  *  No  process  of  eoouomical  manipulation  of  this 
class  of  ores  has,  as  yet,  been  found  without  inflicting  serious  lossve.  The  concentration 
which  has  to  be  resorted  to,  costly  in  itself,  sUll  permits  the  escape  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
precious  SMtals. 

Charles  A.  Stotefeldt^  a  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist,  to  whom  speoi- 
mens  of  the  ore  from  the  Stanislaus  mine  were  submitted;  wrote  a  report,  in  which 
he  said: 

These  oras  ave  <^eztinordinary  interest  for  the  mineralogist  and  metallurgist,  aiace  besides 
^eir  great  richness  in  native  gold,  they  contain  also  telluric  gold  and  sjivcr  in  sneh  quan- 
tities as  have  never  before  been  known.  Telluric  ores  of  all  kinds  are  extremely  rare,  and 
found  only  in  small  quantities  at  the  following  places  :  at  Offenbanya,  Balathaa,  and  Nag* 
yag,  in  Transylvania ;  i»t  Schemnits,  in  Hungary;  at  the  Bawedinsky  mines,  in  the  Altai 
aooalains  -,  and  at  Spottsy Ivania,  in  Viigiaia.    But  at  wme  of  tliese  places  are  the  tellnrio 
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ores  u  important  m  in  the  Stanidlans  miiie;  en  tbe  oodtrary,  the  anantltj  found  In  them  li 
so  small  that  no  reprulor  process  for  their  reduction  can  be  said  to  oe  in  practice.        *        * 

The  samples  of  ore  from  the  Stanislaos  mine,  shown  to  me  by  yon,  contain  large  quantities 

of  sylvanite  or  ^apliic  teilnrinm,  of  steel-g^j  ooior  and  metallic  lustre,  br  far  the  richest 

^   tellurium  orej  and  smaller  quantities  of  the  tellurium  of  lead,  reeofpnisable  by  its  tin-white 

color  and  great  lustre.    It  is  probable  that  other  coojibinatioBS  of  teUurium  will  also  be  found 

on  a  closer  examination  of  the  ores.  *  •  »  •  »  • 

Science  indicates  and  your  own  experience  fully  proves  that  the  ores  are  not  suitable  for 
amalgamation.  Quicksilver  not  only  fluls  to  absorb  any  portion  of  the  gold  contained  in  the 
telluric  combinations,  but  the  presence  of  the  latter  prevents  the  quicksilver  from  producing 
its  natural  effect  even  upon  the  native  gold,  so  that  even  of  the  latter  a  comparatively  smaU 
percentage  only  can  be  obtained  by  amalgairation.  Nor  would  the  matter  oe  much  helped 
oy  separating  the  tellurium,  were  that  practicable,  by  roasting,  for  the  Stanislaus  ores  contain 
a  considerable  amount  of  tallttrid  of  lead,  and  tlie  lend,  as  is  well  known,  is  most  injurious 
to  amalgamation.  «  *  #         r^^^  distribution  of  the  ores  in  the  vein  renders  a 

separation  of  them  by  hand  into  three  or  more  different  qualities,  according  to  richness,  com- 
paratively easy  and  inexpensive.  Tliese  different  qualities  I  would  submit  separately  to  a 
process  of  wet  concentration,  which  for  the  richer  ores  would  have  to  be  canied  on  with 
extreme  care.  «•  •«••«« 

For  the  first  qualities,  which  oontain  only  a  toiaH  ansoont  of  gaogue,  I  should  reoommend 
cupellation  with  lead.  This  process  consists  in  melting  a  ^quantity  of  lead  in  a  cupelling 
furnace  and  gradually  adding  tlie  finely-crushed  ore  as  soon  as  tho  lead  begins  to  oxydise, 
and  a  coating  of  litharge  is  thereby  formed  on  the  surface.  The  ore  floats  about  on  the  molten 
load,  and  the  base  metals  k>eeome  oxydized  through  contact  with  the  atmospberio  air  and 
with  the  litharge  or  oxyd  of  lead,  which  has  a  tendency  to  give  «p  its  oxygen.  The  oxyda* 
tion  of  the  base  metals  immediately  liberates  the  gold  and  silver,  which  combine  with  the 
molten  lead  and  are  retained  by  it  while  the  oxydized  base  metals  farm  with  the  litharge  a 
thoroughly  fluid  slag,  which  can  be  raked  off;  as  much  further  ore  can  then  bo  added  as  tha 
lead  is  capable  of  absorbing. 

If  experience  should  show  that  a  part  of  the  tellurium  also  passes  into  the  molten  lead  in  a 
metallic  state,  instead  of  at  once  ozydising  and  combining  with  the  litharge,  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  cupelling  process  in  furnaces  especially 
constructed  for  that  purpose.  The  lead  which  has  absorbed  all  the  gold  and  nlVer  out  of  the 
ore  can  be  worked  in  these  furnaces  as  long  as  necessary  to  oxydize  all  the  tellurium,  which 
will  then  gradually  form  telluiita  of  lead,  and  be  raked  off  like  the  first  alag  formed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  proce^.  The  purified  lead  can  then  be  removed  to  the  eupeliin|f  fumaoe 
ana  the  cupellation  be  proceeded  with  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Santa  Cruz. — The  Santa  Cruz  mine  is  1,500  feet  long  on  the  western  branch 
of  the  mother  lodc^  north  of  tho  Stanislaus  river.  This  vein  is  barron  so  far  as 
examined,  except  in  the  walls,  where  it  is  crossed  by  two  smaller  veins,  which 
nm  west  15®  north.  Some  of  the  rock  has  yielded  8300  per  ton.  A  tunnel  240 
feet  long  has  been  cut,  reaching  the  vein.     No  work  is  being  done  now. 

Uxiox. — The  Union  mine,  400  feet,  is  on  Carson  Ilill,  aad  the  vein  is  fiwp« 
posed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  mother  lode.  The  vein  is  30  feet  wide  in  places, 
but  the  best  pay  (from  $20  to  $70  per  ton)  has  been  found  in  a  seam  of  talcose 
slat«  from  two  to  four  feet  thick,  on  the  hanging  wall.  A  20-stamp  steam  mill 
is  being  built  now. 

Cabson  Creek. — The  Carson  Creek  quartz  mine,  situated  on  a  branch  of 
the  mother  lode,  near  the  mouth  of  Carson  creek,  is  1,000  feet  long.  The  vein 
is  12  feet  wide  for  600  feet,  but  then  pinches  out  till  it  is  only  an  inch  or 
I  two  thick.  The  thick  part  of  the  claim  lias  been  prospected  to  an  average  depth 
of  40  feet,  and  rock  has  been  found  ndai'ly  all  along  to  pay  $7  or  $8  per  ton, 
exclusive  of  a  few  rich  pockets.  Tho  wall  is  in  places  as  smooth  as  glass.  There 
are  parts  of  the  vein  where  the  quartz  contains  enough  argentiferous  galena  to 
yield  60  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  There  is  on  the  claim  a  lO-stamp  mill, 
which  has  heretofore  been  used  for  dry  crushing,  but  is  now  being  remodelled  for 
wet  crushino^.  The  pulp,  after  passing  from  the  battery  and  over  copper-plate, 
is  to  be  settled  in  tanks,  from  which  the  sand  will  be  taken  to  be  ground  in  Hep- 
bum  pans  and  amalgamated  afterwards  in  arrastras  with  iron  floors  and  stone  drags. 

BovES. — ^The  Bovee  mine,  465  feet  long,  at  Angelo,  includes  four  veins  which 
here  represent  the  mother  lode.  The  main  vein  seems  to  be  talcose  slate  near  the 
surface,  and  is  from  20  to  30  feet  wide.  The  first  vein  to  the  west  of  this  is  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  baxTen,  and  underlies  a  heavy  bed  of  talc,  three  and  a 
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half  feet  wide.  The  next  vein  is  tliree  feet  wide,  and  contains  88  or  tlO  rock. 
Then  come  two  feet  of  slate,  beyond  which  is  a  vein  15  feet  wide,  with  hard 
white  liarren  quartz  on  the  hanfpn^  wall.  At  a  depth  of  120  feet  it  is  only  three 
feet  thick,  and  carries  rich  snlphurets  in  spots.  The  character  at  that  depth 
changes  from  a  brittle  white  to  a  blneish,  spermaceti-like  qoartz,  which  promises 
well.  The  main  vein  is  a  hard,  white,  barren  quartz,  with  occasional  spots  of 
snlphnrets.  It  is  supposed  from  the  dip  of  these' veins  that  they  will  meet  and 
nnite  about  400  feet  below  the  surface.  At  the  surface  they  are  about  200  feet 
apart  between  the  outer  lines. 

The  deepest  workings  are  130  feet  down,  and  at  60  feet  drifts  have  been  run 
350  feet  on  the  vein.  All  the  rock  pays  not  less  than  $6  per  ton  ;  but  there  are 
two  pay  chimneys,  which  appear  to  bo  nearly  vertical,  and  which  paid  $16  near 
the  surface,  and  yield  926  per  ton  at  a  depth  of  120  feet.  Seams  of  slate  appear 
on  the  surface,  but  are  not  found  below.  Tale  is  found  mixed  with  the  quartz, 
and  is  rich  in  sulphurets^ 

As  soon  as  a  blast  is  let  off  in  the  mine  there  are  men  who  set  to  work  to  break 
and  select  the  rock,  throwing  aside  all  the  barren  stuff,  of  which  there  is  consid- 
erable.  This  breaking  and  selection  needs  to  be  done  without  delay,  because 
after  the  rock  has  been  shovelled  about  it  becomes  so  dirty  that  its  quality  does 
not  show  without  washing. 

This  mine  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  its  first  owner,  Mr.  Winters,  and 
according  to  rumor  its  gross  yield  under  his  management  was  $500,000.  He 
worked  the  claim  along  its  whole  length  by  open  cut ;  and  in  his  eai'ly  workings 
by  picking  the  rock,  he  obtained  $2,000  or  $3,000  per  ton  in  an  arrastra.  mo 
such  vein  stone  can  be  found  in  H  now,  though  it  is  still  considered  a  rich  and 
very  valuable  mine. 

The  Bovoe  mill  has  10  stamps  of  500  pounds  each,  driven  at  the  speed  of 
75  blows  per  minute,  with  eight  inches  drop.  The  screen  is  of  wire  No. 
20.  The  gold  is  amalgamated  in  the  mortar  with  loose  quicksilver,  and 
below  the  screen  there  is  a  copper  plate,  after  passing  which  the  pulp  goes 
into  a  tank  where  the  current  is  arrested,  and  through  another  where  the  current 
at  the  surfiaoe  is  not  arrested— that  is,  there  is  a  steady  dischftge.  For  a  time 
Mr.  Bovee  ran  the  pulp  through  three  tanks,  one  below  thd  other,  with  a  eon- ' 
stant  dischai^e  fnmi  each ;  but  the  experiment  satisfied  him  that  the  two  last  did 
not  pay.  The  first  tank  l>elow  the  mortar  catches  coarse  sand;  the  second 
catches  fine  sand ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  fill  up  with  slum  that  does  not  pay 
to  work.  The  sands  from  the  first  two  tanks  are  shovelled  upon  a  platform, 
from  which  they  are  taken  to  charge  the  Wheeler  &  Randall  pans,  four  feet  in 
diameter,  in  which  they  are  ground  in  charges  of  800  pounds  each  for  three  hours. 
Half  an  hour  before  the  grinding  is  done  the  mullers  are  raised  a  little,  and  four 
pounds  of  quicksilver  are  put  in.  The  pulp  while  in  the  pan  is  as  thick  as  it 
can  be  worked  conveniently.  To  each  charge  a  large  peck  of  hot  coal  and  wood 
aehes  finom  under  the  grate  are  added,  and  steam  is  thrown  into  the  pulp. 
Wheeler,  the  inventor  of  the  pan,  recommends  the  introduction  of  200  pounds  of 
quicksilver  at  the  rx)mmencement  of  the  grinding.  Bovee  uses  only  four,  intro- 
duced near  the  close  of  the  grinding.  In  Mr.  Bovee's  opinion,  the  grinding  is 
facilitated  and  hastened  by  keeping  the  pulp  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  as  long 
as  it  is  in  the  pans.  Three  of  Knox's  pans  are  used  as  settlers  for  each  grinding 
pan.  The  mns  last  for  two  weeks.  If  the  run  lasts  four  weeks  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  quicksilver  is  lost,  and  that  which  is  saved  is  coimpt  or  dirty. 

Besides  the  stamp  and  pan  mill,  there  is  an  arrastra  mill  with  15  arrastras, 
driven  by  61  inches  of  water  on  an  overshot  wheel  30  feet  in  diameter  and  three 
feet  wide.  The  rock  is  crushed  in  the  stamp  mill  as  fine  as  peas  for  the  orras- 
tcas,  in  which  it  is  ground  for  six  hours  in  charges  of  280  pounds  each.  The 
yield  in  the  pans  is  25  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  arrastras. 

ANasLS.— The  mme  of  the  Angels  Quartz  Mining  Company  is  900  feet  long. 
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and  the  woiking  vein  has  an  avemge  width  of  1§  faet  of  talcoae  date  tnfxed 
with  quartz.  The  qnartz-lode  is  150  faet  west  at  the  Bar£aoe,  and  it  is  Buppoaed 
that  the  two  will  meet  about  300  feet  from  the  suiiaoe.  There  is  a  good  goage 
on  both  aides  and  olay  slate  walls  to  the  vein.  The  mine  has  been  worked  tor 
10  yesfs^and  is  now  yielding  $8  per  t<Hi,thoagh  assays  show  that  the  rock  con- 
tains from  $15  to  $20.  The  gold  is  veiy  £me.  The  mine  has  a  30-8tamp  steam 
mill,  with  a  Bli^e  crosher.to  prepare  the  rock  for  the  stamps,  two  Wheeler  pans 
for  grinding,  a  Belden  setUer,  and  lately  an  experiment  has  been  tried  with  one 
of  Hesse's  pans.  The  pulp  is  discharged  from  the  mortar  through  a  slot  screen, 
the  orifices  being  as  wide  as  those  in  a  No.  40  wire  screen.  The  advantage  of 
the  slot  screen  is  that  it  disohaiges  more  &eoly,  as  the  holes  are  not  plugged  up 
by  the  snlphurets.  The  deepest  workings  are  186  feet  deep,  and  the  drLEts  ex- 
tend along  the  vein  350  feet,  in  pay  all  the  way.  Most  of  the  early  workings 
were  in  open  cut,  and  the  rock  was  richer  at  the  surfiELce  than  in  the  lower  levels. 

Hill. — Dr.  Hill's  mine,  412  feet  long,  is  also  wor^ng  on  the  talcose  slate 
vein,  which  averages  15  feet  wide,  and  contains  much  silicate  of  lime,  besides 
quartz,  the  slate  occupying  a  very  subordinate  portion  here.  The  proprieter  of 
the  mine  says  that  most  of  the  gold  is  found  in  threads  of  sulphate  of  barytes, 
and  in  bunches  of  silicate  of  Hme.  Work  was  commenced  on  the  mine  in 
1857  with  arrastras,  and  has  been  continued  since  with  the  exception  of  three 
years.  The  total  production  is  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  the  amount  spent 
in  the  mine,  $300,000.  There  is  now  a  12Hitamp  mill  at  work  on  it  The 
depth  from  the  dies  in  the  mortar  to  the  discharge  is  14  inches,  and  the 
stamps  when  raised  to  their. highest  point  are  two  inches  deep  in  the  water.  For 
a  time  no  screen  was  used,  but  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  not  satisfactory. 
The  present  screen  is  of  No.  60  wire.  Hunter's  amalgamator  and  Hill's  pan  are 
used.  The  latter,  named  after  its  inverter,  the  owner  of  this  mine,  is  a  tircuL'u: 
copper  dish  six  feet  in  diameter,  six  indbes  deep.  A  section  through  the  centre 
represents  a  segmoit  of  an.  ovaL  This  bowl  revolves  horizontidly  on  a  cen* 
tral  axis,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  cup  to  hold  quicksilver.  The  pan  makes  18 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  whole  surface  of  the  pan  is  covered  with  amalgam. 
One  of  these  pans  at  the  mill  of  the  Ansels  Quartz  Mining  Company  saves  $200 
per  month,  it  is  said.  In  HilPs  mine  there  are  numerous  horses  of  barren  slate, 
and  in  one  place  a  trachytic  dike  15  feet  thi<^  crosses  the  lode  running  west- 
noithwest  and  east-southeast.  About  five  per  cent,  of  the  pay  rock  consists  of 
suljphurets.  llie  silicate  of  lime  gives  a  milky  look  to  the  pulp  as  it  comes  from 
the  mortar. 

Stickles. — ^The  Stickles  mine,  400  feet  long,  near  the  town  of  Angels,  on 
the  mother  lode,  which  is  there  20  feet  thick,  is  quartz  and  pay  all  the  way 
through,  with  numerous  seams  of  slate.  The  deepest  workings.are  80  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  dr^s  have  been  run  120  feet  on  the  vein,  m  pay  rock  all  the 
way.    There  is  a  10-stamp  mill  in  operation  on  the  mine. 

IJtica. — Tlie  Utica,  600  feet  long,  is  owned  in  San  Francisco.  There  was  a 
nine-stamp  mill  which  did  not  pay,  and  has  been  moved  away.  The  deepest 
workings  are  60  feet  from  the  surface. 

LiGHTNER. — The  Lightner  mine,  400  feet  long,  owned  in  San  Francisco,  was 
worked  in  open  cut  for  three  or  four  yeans  to  a  depth  of  70  feet  with  a  10-stamp 
mill,  bnt  the  expenses  were  a  trifle  more  than  the  receipts,  and  so  the  mill  was 
moved  away  and  the  mine  left  idle.  If  wages  were  a  little  lower  this  mine 
would  pay,  for,  according  to  the  gaiieral  opinion  in  the  neighborhood,  there  is  a 
lai»e  body  of  rod(  that  will  yield  at  least  $4  or  $5  per  ton,  and  probably  $6  or  $8. 

JBlla.-— The  Ella  mine  (known  also  by  the  names  of  the  Calaveras,  the 
Terrific,  and  the  Demorest)  is  seven  miles  nortliwest  of  Angels,  on  a  vein  which 
is  eight  feet  wide  and  crops  out  along  the  earkuoe  for  8P0  or  1,000  feet.  The 
vein-stone  is  a  hard  ribbon  rock,  ri<£  in  sulphurets,  with  a  seam  of  barren 
''  bastard  quartz"  in  the  middle.    The  ribVon  rock  yields  $8  p^r  ton.    The  foot 
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wall  ifi  black  slate  and  the  hanging  wall  green-stone.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk 
110  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  ran  35  feet  on  the  vein.  The  mine  is  in 
a  deep  ravine  at  the  foot  of  Bear  mountain,  with  steep  hills  on  both  sides. 
There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  but  both  mine  and  mill  are  now  standing  idle. 

At  tliis  mine  an  experiment  was  tried  of  roasting  the  rock  with  superheated 
steam.  A  furnace  was  built  20  feet  high  and  16  feet  in  diameter  externally, 
with  an  ore  chamber  seven  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  nine  feet  at  the  top, 
and  16  feet  high.  The  fire  boxes  were  on  the  sides  of  the  ore  chamber  near 
the  bottom,  and  over  the  grating  ran  a  steam  pipe  full  of  orifices,  through  which 
steam  could  escape.  The  rock  as  it  came  from  the  mine  was  thrown  into  this 
furnace,  and  was  roasted  from  40  to  70  hours  at  a  red  heat  with  a  steady  dis- 
charge of  superheated  steam  from  the  pipes.  The  heat  was  reduced  by  shut- 
ting off  the  steam,  or  increased  by  letting  on  more.  The  expense  of  roasting  in 
this  method  was  $2  per  ton,  the  price  of  wood — the  only  fuel  used — ^being  $3  50 
per  cord.  The  sulphurets  were  completely  desulphurized  by  this  method,  and 
the  battery  crushed  twice  as  much  in  a  day  as  of  the  run  rock.  The  gold  in 
the  roasted  ore  amalgamated  i*eadily,  but  the  quicksilver  was  lost  The  experi- 
ment cost  $25,000,  and  was  regarded  as  a  failure. 

West  Point. — ^West  Point  is  a  quartz  mining  town  between  the  middle 
and  the  north  fork  of  the  Mokelumne  river,  eastward  from  Mokelumne  Hill, 
from  which  it  is  12  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line,  and  16  miles  by  the  road. 
Its  elevation  is  about  2,800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  bed  rook  is  granite,  and 
'  the  limestone  belt  lies  three  miles  to  the  west.  Quartz  mining  is  conducted  here 
on  a  peculiar  system.  The  lodes  are  narrow  and  rich  in  sulphurets,  and  their 
wealth  is  confined  chiefly  to  pockets.  Mining  and  milling  are  separate  occnpar 
tions.  One  set  of  men  get  quartz,  and  another  set  own  mills  and  do  custom- 
work.  The  '^  pockety''  character  of  the  yeins  renders  mining,  with  the  majority, 
a  very  irregular,  if  not  a  very  uncertain  business ;  and  there  is  not  one  vein  in 
ten,  even  among  those  which  have  yielded  large  sums,  that  will  furnish  steady 
employment  to  a  mill.  The  custom  among  the  ''  pockef  miners  is  to  hunt  for 
pockets  near  the  surface,  and  when  they  have  found  one  they  clean  it  out  care- 
fully, going  down  seldom  more  than  50  feet;  and  having  pounded  out  the  coarsest 
gold  in  a  hand  mortar,  and  sent  the  quartz  containing  the  finer  particles  to  a 
custom  mill,  they  leave  that  spot  and  hunt  for  another  pocket  near  the  surface. 
The  experience  of  those  who  have  ^one  down  in  search  of  other  pockets  has  not 
been  encourging.  The  prospecter  lays  bare  as  much  of  the  surface  of  the  vmn 
as  he  can,  and  goes  picking  along  in  search  of  a  visible  speck  of  gold,  and  having 
found  that,  he  makes  a  careful  search  for  a  pocket  in  the  neighborhood.  When 
these  pocket  miners  are  successful  they  get  a  good  lot  of  money  at  once,  and  many 
of  them  live  high  till  it  is  gone,  and  then  they  may  have  very  plain  meals  for  three, 
six,  or  nine  months,  before  they  come  on  another  treasure.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  they  have  more  money  to  spend  than  any  other  class  of  miners  in  Calaveras 
county.  There  are  some  mines  here  which  give  regular  employment  to  mills 
owned  by  the  same  proprietors,  but  pocket  mining  and  custom  milling  are  fol- 
lowed more  extensive  here  relatively  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  There 
are  about  100  men  who  make  pocket  mining  their  only  business.  If  the  quartz 
does  not  ^ield  $15  per  ton  it  will  not  pay  them ;  and  they  can  tell  by  a  brief 
examination  within  a  dollar  or  two  of  the  yield  per  ton.  When  they  have  found 
something  worthy  of  examination,  they  pound  up  a  fair  sample  in  a  hand  mortar 
and  boil  it  in  nitric  acid,  as  a  rude  mode  of  assay. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  West  Point  there  are  several  hundred  veins  that  have 
Lad  rich  pockets,  and  one  hill  400  feet  across  has  three  dozen  such  veins.  In 
many  of  them  the  gold  is  so  fine  that  none  of  it  oan  be  obtmned  in  a  hand  mortar. 
The  mining  laws  of  West  Point  give  200  feet  on  a  vein  to  a  claim,  and  require 
one  day's  work  every  month  to  hold  a  clium. 
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Fisher's  mill. — ^Fisber^s  castom  miU,  one  mile  southeast  from  West  Pointy 
has  been  ranning  11  yeais.  It  is  driven  by  water-power,  has  two  stamps  and 
two  arrastras,  charges  $7  per  ton  for  working  rock,  and  works  two  tons  per 
day,  with  the  services  of  one  man.     The  whole  estabUshment  cost  about  $2,000. 

Habris's  mill. — ^Harris's  custom  mill,  on  Sandy  gulch,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
west  of  West  Point,  has  five  stamps,  four  Brevoort  pans,  and  three  patent  con- 
centrators, and  charges  $5  per  ton  for  working  rock.  Tliis  mill  w^as  built  four 
or  five  years  ago,  and  has  been  running  almost  constantly. 

Belcheb's  mill. — ^The  Belcher  custom  mill,  a  mile  and  three-quarters  south- 
east of  West  Point)  has  ei^ht  stamps,  but  does  not  run  regularly  because  of  the 
difiiculty  of  getting  a  steady  supply  of  water. 

Lacby's  mill. — ^Lacey's  mill  has  five  stamps,  and  does  custom  work  only. 

Skull  Flat  mill. — ^Tlie  Skull  Flat  mill  is  two  miles  east  of  West  Point,  has 
ten  stamps,  goes  by  water,  amalgamates  in  the  mortar  and  in  copper-plates,  and 
uses  two  Hungerford's  concentrators,  but  does  nothing  as  yet  with  the  concen- 
trated tailings.  The  Skull  Flat  Company  owns  claims  on  six  or  seven  veins,  the 
widest  not  over  two  feet,  and  a  depth  of  100  feet  has  been  reached  in  several 
oi  them.     The  veins  run  north  and  south,  and  the  rock  pays  $30  or  $35. 

Cabletoit. — ^The  Garleton  mine,  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  West  Point, 
is  on  a  vein  a  foot  wide.  There  are  two  anastras  which  were  built  in  1866,  and 
crush  and  amalgamate  each  a  ton  per  day. 

Vance  and  Mika  Rica. — ^Vance's  mill,  five  miles  west  of  West  Point,  has 
eight  stamps,  and  is  standing  idle.  The  Mina  Rica  has  two  veins  two  feet  thick, 
with  very  hard  quartz,  and  much  water  in  the  lower  levels.  The  mill  has  10 
stamps  and  10  Baux's  pans.  The  power  is  steam.  Both  mine  and  miU  are 
standing  idle. 

MoBBis's  MILL. — ^Morris^s  mill,  near  West  Point,  has  two  arrastras  and  a 
roasting  furnace.  All  the  ore  is  roasted,  and  according  to  report  the  yield  is  $50 
per  ton,  whereas  without  roasting  it  yields  only  $3. 

Mosquito. — ^The  Mosquito  mine,  1,500  feet  long,  is  five  miles  west  of  West 
Point,  on  a  vein  five  feet  wide  in  slate.  A  large  quantity  of  rock,  yielding  $7 
per  ton,  was  obtained  near  the  surface ;  and  now  a  tunnel  is  being  cut  to  open 
the  mine  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  mill  was  built  in  1857,  and  was  rebuilt 
in  1863.     It  has  15  stamps,  and  is  standing  idle. 

Railboad  Flat  mill. — ^The  Railroad  Flat  custom  mill,  13  miles  east  of 
Mokelunme  Hill,  has  10  stamps,  was  built  in  1866,  and  does  not  get  enough 
business  to  keep  it  running  constantly.  The  veins  in  the  vicinity  have  not 
been  well  opened. 

WooDHOUSE. — ^The  Woodhouse  mine,  5,000  feet  long,  is  between  the  forks  of 
the  Mokelumne  river,  1 4^  miles  by  the  road,  eastward  from  Mokelunme  Hill.  The 
vein  is  four  feet  wide,  runs  north  and  south,  and  dips  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  45^. 
The  walls  on  both  sides  are  granite,  and  there  is  a  white  clay  gouge,  which  is 
generally  found  on  the  foot  wall.  The  croppings  of  tbe  vein  show  for  two  or 
three  miles.  The  pay  quartz  is  white  near  the  surface,  and  at  greater  depth  is 
bluish  and  rich  in  sulpuurets.  The  barren  quartz  is  white,  glassy,  and  coarse- 
fi^rained.  The  first  pay  chimney  is  foimd  1,800  feet  from  the  south  fork  of  the 
Mokelumne  river,  (which  is  the  boundary  of  the  claim,)  and  900  feet  above  its 
level  on  the  mountain  side.  This  chimney  is  150  feet  long  horizontally.  After 
an  interval  of  600  feet  another  chimney  is  found,  and  this  one  is  400  feet  long, 
beyond  which  the  lode  is  barren  for  200  feet,  and  then  it  splits  up  for  1,000  feet 
into  small  branches  less  than  a  foot  wide.  These  contain  good  pay,  and  one 
shaft  has  been  sunk  100  feet  to  work  them.  Beyond  this  place  the  vein  has  not 
been  prospected.  The  rock  from  the  different  chimneys  can  be  distinguished  bv 
persons  familiar  with  the  mine.  All  the  rock  in  the  pay  chimneys  is  worked. 
The  vein  is  crossed  by  several  trap  dikes  which  are  nearly  vertical,  dipping 
slightly  to  the  south.    They  appear  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  position  of  the  pay 
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ebimnoys ;  that  is,  the  appeanmce  of  a  dike  is  not  conaidered  an  indication  of  the 
proximity  of  a  chimney.  Most  of  the  work  has  been  done  through  oross-tannels 
which  strike  the  vein  200  or  300  feet  from  the  surface.  The  mine  has  a  15- 
stamp  mill,  which  has  crushed  1 4,000  tons  of  rock  and  taken  out  $1 40,000.  After 
the  pulp  has  been  amalgamated  in  the  mortar  and  on  copper-plates,  it  is  concen- 
trated on  blankets,  and  the  blanket  washings  are  ground  and  amualgamated  in 
five  Brevoort  pans.  The  mill  is  diiven  by  two  30-foot  overshot  water  wheels. 
There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  loose  or  'Afloat"  rock  along  the  surface  of  the 
vein,  and  3,000  feet  of  11-inch  iron  pipe  are  to  be  obtained  for  the  pm-pose  of 
washing  this  float  rock  by  hydraulic  process.  Much  of  the  gold  in  the  rock  from 
the  lower  levels  is  lost  in  the  sulphnrets,  and  an  agreement  has  been  made  for 
the  erection  of  a  revolving  furnace  to  roast  15  tons  in  24  hours,  at  a  cost  of  $3 
per  ton. 

Holmes. — The  Holmes  mine,  1,600  feet  long,  south  of  the  Woodhouse  and 
adjoining  it,  was  opened  in  1866.  The  vein  is  eight  feet  wide,  and  has  been 
opened  by  tunnel  along  a  length  of  500  feet.  'The  mine  has  a  10-stamp  mill. 
The  sulphnrets  contain  from  $300  to  $1,300  per  ton. 

Boston. — ^The  Boston  mine  adjoins  the  Woodhouse  on  the  north,  and  was 
worked  by  an  eight-stamp  mill  in  1853,  but  did  not  pay.  The  mill  was  washed 
away  afterwards.  Some  Mexicans  are  now  at  work  on  Ihe  mine,  with  two 
arrastras  driven  by  water.     They  obtain  their  rock  from  small  rich  chimneys. 

Quail  Hill.— Quail  Hill,  near  the  western  line  of  the  county,  has  a  large 
deposit  of  auriferous  talcose  slate,  containing  seams  of  quartz  and  copper  ore.  It 
is  not  a  well-defined  vein,  but  the  general  course  appears  to  be  northwest  and 
southeast,  and  the  dip  60**  to  the  northeast.  The  width  is  about  60  feet.  Much 
of  the  surface  has  been  washed  in  sluices,  which  paid  at  times  very  well.  The 
total  yield  in  sluices  was  not  less  than  $25,000,  and  besides  the  gold  150  tons 
of  good  copper  ore  were  obtained.  This  mine  is  the  property  of  a  San  Francisco 
company,  which  is  now  building  a  20-8tamp  mill  and  constructing  a  ditch  11 
miles  long  from  Salt  Spring  reservoir.* 

*  Professor  Silliman,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
said: 

In  the  search  for  ores  of  copper  which  occurred  in  California  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
copper  belt  of  the  Lower  Sierras,  deposits  of  iron  mst,  as  they  were  called  by  the  roioors, 
were  observed  at  namerous  points  far  below  the  ran^  of  the  main  gold  belt  of  the  Sierras. 
Several  of  these  ochraceous  deposits  had  been  previously  located  by  prospecting  miners  for 
gold  before  there  was  any  knowledge  or  suspicion  even  of  the  existence  of  ores  of  copper  hi 
connection  with  them.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  certain  gulches  or  water- 
courses  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  msty  deposits  were  rich  in  placer  gold,  having  been 
worked  for  gold  from  an  early  date.  The  search  for  copper  in  this  lund  of  deposit  was  not 
commercially  successful,  althongh  there  were  shipments  of  green  and  blue  carbonates  of 
copper,  red  oxyd.and  metallic  copper,  to  a  limited  extent  from  both  the  localities  here  referred 
to,  (the  Harpending  mine  in  Placer  conntv,  and  the  Quail  Hill  in  Calaveras, )  the  metal  from 
which  was  known  to  contain  a  notable  value  of  g^Id  and  silver,  stated  to  be  about  $50  to  the 
ton  of  ore.  This  search  for  copper  has  however  opened  up  these  deposits  so  as  to  display 
their  character  in  a  conspicuous  manner. 

The  rocks  appear  to  have  been  onginally  talcose  and  chloritio  schists,  somotimes  mica- 
ceous, enclosing  masses  of  argillite,  and  of  quartz,  which  appears  to  have  been  massive 
enouffh  at  certain  points  to  assume  the  character  of  a  vein,  ana  parallel  to  the  stratification, 
which  has  the  usnal  northwestern  strike  and  easterly  dip  of  the  region.  All  this  mass  of 
material,  which  at  Quail  Hill  is  certainly  300  feet  wide,  and  possibly  twice  that,  and 
with  a  linear  extent  exceeding  1,000  feet,  appears  to  have  been  very  highly  impregnated 
or  mineralized  bv  sulphurets,  chiefly  of  iron,  with  a  portion  of  copper,  zinc,  and  lead. 
The  sulphnrets  have  undergone  almost  total  decomposition  thrpughont  the  entire  mass, 
leaving  soft  ochraceous  deposits  of  a  rusty  red  and  yellow  color,  and  staining  the  rocks  with 
brilliant  color,  a  peculiarity  which  the  miners  have  characterized  by  the  name  of  **  calieo 
rocks. *^  This  decomposition  or  oxydation  of  the  sulphurets  has  extended  to  a  point  as  low 
as  atmospheric  influences  extend,  or  probably  to  a  point  where  water  is  permanently  found, 
which  at  Quiul  Hill  is  assumed  to  be  about  170  feet  below  the  outcrop  or  the  mass.  Dikes 
of  porphyry  and  of  other  rocks  commonly  called  intmsive  are  seen  dividing  these  great  ore 
channels  in  a  direction  conformable  to  the  line  of  strike.    But  the  decomposition  which  hae 
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GoLLiBS. — ^The  Collier  claun,  one  mile  southeast  of  Qaail  Hill,  is  similar  in 
character  to  the  preceding  mine,  and  has  been  worked  in  the  same  manner. 
The  total  yield  is  estimated  at  $10,000.  It  is  said  that  if  the  mill  at  Qoail 
Hill  succeeds  one  will  be  built  here. 

affected  other  portions  of  the  ore  channel  appeare  also  to  have  changed  them,  for  thej  are 
found  to  be  reaaced  completely  to  the  condition  of  kaolin  and  lithromarge,  or  kindred  altera- 
tions of  feldspatbic  rocks.  The  outlines  of  the  feldspar  crystals  are  still  easily  distinguished, 
although  the  mass  of  the  dikes  is  completely  friable. 

In  another  paper  on  the  mine  Professor  Silliman  says  the  explorations  made  for  copper 
have  laid  open  tne  deposit  sufficiently  to  disclose  clearly  its  true  nature,  extent,  and  almost 
incalculable  value  in  gold  and  silver.  It  is  an  ore  channel,  conformable  like  all  the  copper 
mines  of  the  region  to  the  line  of  strike  of  the  rocks,  not  less,  probably,  than  300  feet  in 
width,  and  perhaps  more  than  twice  that  width.  Its  eastern  wall  is  distinctly  seen  in  the 
open  cut,  as  shown  in  the  section,  dipping  easterly  about  70^.  The  western  wall  has 
never  been  seen,  but  is  certainly  pretty  far  down  the  slope,  on  the  western  side.  The 
contents  of  this  enormous  channel  of  ore-bearing  ground,  so  far  as  exposed,  are  entirely 
decomposed  bv  chemical  agency,  so  that  thev  offer  to  the  miner  and  eeolo^t  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  cases  known  of  the  total  destruction  of  metallic  sulpnurets  which  plainly 
once  filled  the  whole  chasm,  now  converted  into  gossans  or  oxides  of  iron  of  various  colors, 
and  carbonates  of  copper,  mingled  with  masses  of  spongy  and  white  quartz,  of  talcose  and 
chloritic  rocks,  rotten  porphyry,  heavy  spar,  &c.,  &c.,  all  so  completely  changed  and 
decayed  by  the  causcf  alludea  to  that  tne  entire  mass  yields  to  the  pick  and  shovel  in  any 
direction.  This  extreme  decay  of  the  original  contents  renders  the  study  of  the  mass  at  first 
a  little  difficult ;  no  sulphurets  of  any  kind  remain  visible  to  guide  the  eye,  but  in  their 
place  everywhere  the  results  of  their  aecomposition. 

The  mass  is  evidently  a  g^nntic  vein,  the  main  constituent  of  which  was  a  highly  sulphu- 
retted quartz,  holding  originSly  iron  and  copper  pyrites  throughout  its  entire  mass ;  tnese 
sulphurets,  and  the  quartz  itself,  being  very  uniformly  impregnated  at  all  parts  with  gold 
and  silver.  Examined  b^  the  battea,  the  pan,  or  the  horn  spoon,  no  part  of  the  contents  of 
this  great  ore  channel  fails  to  give  abundant  **  prospects'"  of  gold.  Even  the  diy  cherty 
croppings  broken  from  all  parts  of  the  hill,  without  selection,  gave  an  ample  show  of  gold. 
The  g^ch  at  the  base  of  the  hill  has  always  yielded  good  washings,  ana  does  so  still,  the 
source  of  which  is  from  the  ores  of  Quail  Hill.  I  found  the  gold  in  nearly  all  the  varieties 
of  mineral  contents  contained  in  the  hill,  showing  that  any  attempt  at  selection  would  be 
useless,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  mass  must  be  worked  as  it  runs,  except  certain  layers  of 
soft  white  rock,  resembling  kaolin,  which  are  probably  too  poor  in  gold  to  pay  for  working. 

Extent  op  Explorations. — This  mass  has  been  opened  by  a  cut  driven  82  feet  into 
it,  beyopd  the  line  of  the  east  wall,  by  an  incline  57  feet  long,  at  an  angle  of  38^,  and  by  a 
shaft  42  feet  below  the  cut,  sunk  in  pursuit  of  copper  ore.  The  shi^t  in  the  open  cut 
explores  the  mass  over  80  feet  below  the  walls  of  the  cut  and  nearly  150  feet  below  the  crown 
of  the  hill.  Another  shaft,  sunk  100  feet  south  of  the  open  cut,  opens  the  deposit  to  a  total 
depth  of  90  feet  under  the  crown  of  the  hill.  Near  Gopher  Gulcn  is  another  shaft  62  feet 
deep,  which  passes  into  the  unchanged  sulphurets  25  feet,  it  is  said,  from  its  mouth,  (this 
shaft  has  water  in  it  now, )  or  about  170  feet  under  the  hill. 

The  position  of  all  these  openings  is  seen  on  the  map ;  but  there  is  a  tunnel,  not  shown 
on  the  map,  run  some  70  feet  into  the  hill,  on  the  west  side,  and  seveitd  hundred  feet  (about 
850  feet)  beyond  the  western  limits  of  the  location,  in  which  the  entire  mass  of  the  hill  is 
still  seen  to  be  completely  decomposed  at  that  part  also,  the  tunnel  having  been  run  by  the 
pick  alone.  From  this  tunnel  I  obtained  spongy  quartz,  which  prospected  well  for  gold ; 
out  this  point  is  very  far  west  of  the  supposed  productive  limits  or  the  deposit.  Numerous 
surface-pits  have  also  been  sunk  over  the  hill  in  various  places  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
avereges,  from  all  of  which  ffold  prospects  may  be  obtained  in  the  pan. 

Value  op  tue  Ores. — I  collected  for  assay  and  practical  workings  careful  samples 
from — 

1.  The  whole  face  of  the  open  cut  on  both  sides  and  end. 

2.  The  incline  shati. 

3.  The  south  shaft 

•  •••••••••• 

I  give  here  only  the  general  results  and  averages,  viz : 

(1.)  The  average  from  the  three  places  named  above  was  by  working  tests: 

Gold $29  18 

Silver 5  91 

Total  value  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 35  09 

By  assay,  value  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 50  17 
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Brushtille. — ^The  Austin  and  Hathaway  mine  at  Brusbville,  half  a  mile 
Bonth  of  the  Cak^veras  river,  is  on  a  similar  deposit,  and  has  been  worked  down 
to  a  depth  of  30  feet.  The  owners  of  the  mine,  who  reside  in  San  Francisco, 
are  erecting  a  20-stamp  steam  mill. 

Plymouth. — ^The  Plymouth  mine,  2,000  feet  long,  at  Brushville,  is  on  a 
deposit  similar  to  that  at  Quail  Hill.  Mr.  Heusch,  a  mining  engineer,  who 
examined  the  mine  in  1865,  siaid : 

This  miDeral  deposit  may  be  described  as  a  vein  or  belt  of  gold-bearing  qnartz  imbedded 
in  a  soft  decomposed  talcose  rock,  the  whole  being  enclosed  between  two  nearlj  perpendicu- 
lar walls  of  gTMnstone.    The  quartz,  of  which  there  is  a  lode  of  aboat  eight  teet  in  width, 

(2.)  Ten  (10)  small  samples  collected  at  various  points  in  the  open  cnt,  with  a  view  to 
determine  where  the  ore  was  richer  or  poorer,  (the  details  of  which  are  appended.)  gave~- 

Gold |I7  08 

saver 5  82 

Total 22  90 

Assay  value  of  same 24  70 


(3.)  A  large  lot  of  2,843  pounds  of  ores  collected  some  time  since,  under  direction  of 
Messrs.  Attwood  and  Peachy,  were  carefully  worked  by  Mr.  Lewis  Biandiug,  giving  by 
working  tests  an  average  of— 

Gold $35  08 

Silver 14  38 

Total 49  46 

Assay  value 82  65 

(4.)  Averaging  these  three  independent  sets  of  returns,  as  we  have  for  the  general  aver- 


Gold $30  U 

Silver 8  68 

Averaging  total  working  tests 38  79 

Average  assay  value 52  51 


An  inspection  of  the  tabulated  results  given  in  detail  with  this  report  will  show  that  the 
silver  is  very  unequally  disposed,  being  found  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  incline  shaft  or 
sear  its  mouth.  If  we  view  the  results  from  the  least  favorable  side,  even  accepting  the 
lowest  single  averages  as  those  most  likely  to  be  obtained  in  working  in  the  large  way,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  ores  at  Quail  nill,  so  far  as 
explored,  exceeds  the  average  gold  tenor  of  most  of  the  best  quartz  mines  of  the  State  of 
California. 

Cost  and  Mode  of  Treatment.— At  Quail  Hill  the  water-power  is  sufficient  to  move 
100  stamps,  as  the  water  is  delivered  under  an  estimated  pressure  of  about  200  feet  head. 
The  only  water  in  all  the  region  is  at  the  command  of  the  owners  of  Quail  Hiil.  The  reser- 
voir has  a  present  area  of  over  650  acres,  and  the  right  of  flowage,  by  the  terms  of  its  loca- 
tion, of  an  elevation  of  15  feet  more  than  its  present  height.  A  line  of  survey  is  now  beinif 
run  for  a  ditch,  estimated  to  be  of  about  ton  (10)  miles  in  length,  to  convey  t^o  water  to 
Quaai  Hill,  and  also  of  the  line  marking  the  area  of  flowage  at  an  elevation  15  feet  higher 
than  the  present.    This  reservoir  fills  the  valley  known  as  Salt  Spring  Valley. 

With  these  facilities  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  treatment  of  tne  Quail  Hill  ores  will 
not  exceed  70  to  80  cents  per  ton,  including  the  cost  of  extraction  and  delivery  at  mill. 
The  mode  of  treatment  is  based  on  the  condition  of  the  gold,  which  is  all  tree,  vix: 
amalgamation  in  battery,  double  discharge ;  moderately  coarse  screens,  No.  2  or  No.  3 : 
amalgamated  copper  aprons  and  rifBes ;  large  settlers  to  collect  amalgam  and  mercury ;  an 
ample  flow  of  pure  water  to  aid  in  settling  the  residuum,  and  large  slime  pits  to  retain  the 
taihngs,  are  the  main  features.  As  experience  in  the  management  of  the  ores  teaches  us  bettor 
meth^s,  such  improvements  as  are  thus  warranted  may  ^adually  -be  introduced.  Blankets 
may  form  a  part  of  the  system,  following  the  copper  inclines. 

I  would  not  advise  an  estimate  of  value  exceeding  $10  per  ton,  net  saving,  or  say  40 
and  50  per  cent,  of  the  demonstrated  value.  The  residue  is  not  lost,  and  the  ample  head 
and  flow  of  water  will  permit  the  compftny  at  any  future  time  to  set  up  a  pan  mill,  or  any 
other  approved  mode  or  working  over  the  tailings,  provided  the  tailings  are  retained  as 
herein  advised,  and  should  be  found  valuable. 
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oocnpies  the  western  part  of  tlie  yein,  while  the  remainioff  space  is  filled  with  the  anriferou 
talcose  rockf  the  whole  forming  a  regolar  channel  of  gold-oearinff  matter  of  abont  40  feet 
in  width,  many  handled  feet  in  len^h,  and  doubtless  many  bandied  feet  in  depth.  It  is  in. 
fact  a  wide  cliasm,  tanning  through  a  hill  seyeral  honcured  feet  in  height,  and  filled  with 
auriferous  quartz  and  other  gold-bearing  matter. 

Mr.  Hensch  estimated  that  there  were,  within  300  feet  of  the  Boiface,  in  a 
length  of  600  feet,  214,185  tons  of  auriferous  matter  that  would  yield  $10  gross 
and  $4  net  per  ton.  There  is  a  10-stamp  mill  on  the  mine,  and  it  began  to  ron 
on  the  1st  of  September.    The  estimated  yield  is  $8  per  ton,  and  the  expense  S2. 

Lamfhbar. — ^The  Lamphear  mine,  1,800  feet  long,  is  two  miles  southeast  of 
Mokelnmne  Hill,  is  on  a  vein  which  is  four  feet  wide,  and  has  been  worked  to  a 
depth  of  45  feet  and  to  a  length  of  100  feet.  Six  hundred  tons  of  rock  have 
been  worked,  and  some  of  it  was  quite  rich.  There  is  an  eight-stamp  mill  on 
the  mine. 

Gabwalladeb  mill. — ^Tbe  Gadwallader  mill  has  three  stamps,  wad  built 
for  prospecting,  and  is  not  at  work. 

French  mill. — ^The  French  mill,  at  Rich  gulch,  six  miles  eairt  of  Mokelnmne 
Hill,  was  buUt  two  years  ago,  has  15  stamps,  and  is  standing  idle. 

McOltnn's  mill. — ^McGlynn's  six-stamp  mill,  erected  at  San  Andreas  to  crush 
quartz,  is  being  moved  to  Itvine's  claim,  on  the  old  channel,  to  crush  cement. 

Gherokse. — ^The  Gherokee  mine,  1,700  feet  long,  west  of  Altaville  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  line  of  the  mother  lode,  was  discovered  by  some 
placer  miners,  who  washed  the  gravel  and  clay  from  the  surface  of  a  vein  of 
decomposed  quartz,  and  dug  up  the  carious  quartz  filled  with  auriferous  clay  and 
washed  that  too.  The  discoverers,  having  taken  out  $27,000,  sold  to  others, 
who  ^ot  $9,000  and  then  leased  it  to  a  gentleman  who  obtained  $30,000;  and 
after  him  came  a  party  who  got  out  $25,000.  The  mine  is  now  owned  by  a 
citizen  of  San  Francisco,  who  has  a  16-stamp  mill  now.  idle  on  it.  The  gold  is 
coarse  and  is  in  pockets,  and  most  of  the  rock  does  not  yield  more  than  $2  or  $3 
per  ton. 

San  Domingo. — ^At  San  Domingo  a  rich  auriferous  pocket  was  found  in  lime- 
stone, the  rock  yielding  $1,500  per  ton.  After  most  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz 
was  extracted  the  mine  was  sold  to  a  San  Francisco  company  for  $10,000.  They 
never  obtained  any  return  for  it. 

Murphy's.— At  Murphy's  a  similar  pocket  was  found  and  a  mill  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  Although  water  could  have  been  obtained  in  constant 
supply,  it  was  driven  by  steam.  The  rich  rock  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the 
mill  was  sold  and  removed.      ^ 

At  Murphy's  there  is  a  three-stamp  mill  now  running,  called  the  Valparaiso  mill. 

At  Gave  Gity  some  rich  rock  was  found,  and  a  mUl  was  built,  but  it  has  since 
been  moved. 

^t  £1  Dorado  there  is  a  mill.  -. 

Grispin. — The  Grispin  mine,  2,400  feet  in  length,  two  miles  west  of  Murphy's, 
is  on  a  vein  which  runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  80^. 
A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  150  feet 
on  the  vein.  The  width  of  the  lode  is  six  feet,  bat  the  pay  is  confined  near  the 
sur&ce  to  a  veiy  narrow  seam  next  the  hanging  wall,  though  it  widens  as  it  goes 
down.  The  pay  chimney  is  only  30  feet  long  on  the  surface,  but  r.t  the  100-foot 
level  the  drifts  have  not  reached  the  end  in  either  direction.  The  walls  are  of 
slate,  with  a  gouge  of  auriferous  tabose  slate.  There  is  a  water-wheel  for 
pumping  and  hoistmg,  but  no  mill.  A  custom  mill  crushed  225  tons  and  obtained 
an  average  of  $20  per  ton. 

A  quartz  lode  running  northwest  and  southeast  passes  thipugh  Murphy's  and 
Douglas  Flat,  and  has  been  struck  at  many  places  by  placer  miners.  At  the 
surface  it  consists  of  decomposed  quartz,  and  all  along  its  line  quartz  boulders 
ai^  found,  and  some  of  them  have  been  rich. 
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Isabel.— The  Isabel  mine,  aboat  half  a  mile  westward  from  YalleGito,  yielded 
$50,000  in  a  single  pocket.  A  mill  was  erected,  but  as  it  did  not  pay  it  was 
moved  away,  and  the  mine  is  not  worked. 

-  Calatbbitas. — ^The  Galaveritas  mill,  erected  about  10  years  ago  by  a 
French  company  at  a  cost  of  8110,000,  has  been  moved  away.  It  never  crashed 
a  ponnd  of  quartz  from  tha  mine  which  it  was  built  to  work.  Before  it  was 
completed  the  pocket  supposed  to  represent  the  average  richness  of  the  vein  was 
eshausted,  and  as  no  auriferous  rock  could  be  found  afterwards,  the  mill  had 
nothing  to  do. 

Albion. — ^The  Albion  mine,  in  Salt  Spring  valley,  three  miles  west  of  Gopper- 
opolis,  has  been  worked  for  three  years  with  a  10-stamp  mill.  The  average  yield 
is  about  $6  per  ton,  leaving  very  little  profit    The  ^old  coins  $11  per  ounce. 

THOBPE's.'^-Thorpe's  mine,  600  feet  long,  Ax  mi^  west  of  Angels,  is  on  a 
vein  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  is  similar  in  its  gangue  to  the 
Bovee  mine.  The  thickness  of  the  lode  is  tnree  feet,  and  the  yield  is  $10  per  ton. 
The  rock  is  crushed  and  amalgamated  by  two  arrastras,  driven  by  a  water-wheel 
24  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Batcliffe  mine,  400  feet  long,  is  two  miles  southwest  of  Angels,  on  the 
Copperopolis  road.  The  vein  is  from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  and  the  rock  is  quartz 
mixed  with  talcose  slate.  This  mine  has  been  worked  at  intervals  for  three  or 
four  years,  but  steadily  for  18  months,  by  one  man,  who  throws  the  quartz  upon 
the  road,  where  it  is  ground  fine  by  the  heavy  wagons  passing  over  it,  and  then 
he  shovels  the  dust  into  his  sluice,  which  runs  along  the  road,  and  catches  the 
gold.     Thi3  is  the  only  lode  mine  worked  on  this  plan  in  the  State. 

Gajipentxb.— ^Adjoining  the  Batclifie  mine  and  on  the  same  vein  is  the  Gar- 
penier  mine,  on  which  a  five-stamp  mil)  was  erected  in  1855.  The  mill  was  moved 
to  Angels,  and  the  mine  is  now  lying  idle. 

PxTBiTELL. — ^The  Puraell  mine,  600  feet,  adjoining  the  Garpenter,  has  been 
worked  for  five  or  six  years,  and  a  10-stamp  mill  is  now  goii^  up  on  it. 


SECTION    TI. 

AMADOE   COUNTY. 

Amador,  one  of  the  smallest  mining  counties  of  the  State,  and  also  one  of 
the  most  prosperous,  lies  between  the  Mokelumno  and  Gosumnes  rivers,  extending 
from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  to  near  the  plain,  with  a  length  of  50  miles  and 
an  average  width  of  14.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  mother  lode,  which 
crosses  the  county  about  12  miles  fix>m  the  western  boundary,  and  has  within 
three  miles  three  mines,  which  have  all  been  worked  continuously  for  15  years, 
have  probably  produced  not  less  than  $8,000,000,  and  form  the  most  remarKable 
cluster  of  quartz  mines  on  one  vein  in  the  State.  Twelve  miles  further  east, 
near  Volcano,  there  is  another  rich  quartz  mining  district,  which  has  some  pecu- 
L'ar  features.  Otherwise,  the  county  has  not  much  w^ilth.  It  has  no  great 
thoroughfare  leading  across  the  mountains,  no  place  of  fashionable  summer 
resort,  no  productive  mines  of  copper,  no  extensive  hydraulic  claims,  few  rich 
surface  placers,  and  no  quarries  of  marble  or  deposits  of  plumbago. 

The  agriculture  of  the  county  is  prosperous  but  not  extensive.  The  farmers 
do  not  aim  to  do  more  than  supply  the  home  demand,  except  in  wine,  and  for 
that  there  is  no  regular  market  as  yet.  The  county  has  a  larse  number  of  vine- 
yards, and  they  are  cultivated  with  care.  Timber  is  abunoant  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  but  scanty  in  the  western. 

Near  the  eastern  boundary,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
Silver  lake,  a  mile  long  and  a  hali  mile  wide,  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery. 
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It  will  probably  become  a  favorite  summer  resort  at  some  fatnre  time,  when 
better  means  of  access  are  provided. 

A  road  following  up  the  main  divide  between,  the  Gosamnes  and  Mokelnmne 
riverS;  in  this  county,  leads  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  through  the  Carson  pass. 
It  was  made  at  considerable  expense,  but  there  is  not  much  travel  on  it. 

The  most  remarkable  topographical  feature  of  the  county  is  the  Jackson 
butte,  which  rises  1,200  feet  above  the  adjacent  country,  five  miles  from  the  county 
seat.  In  form  it  is  a  regular  cone,  with  a  sharp  peak,  and  there  are  no  signs  that 
it  ever  had  a  crater,  although  it  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  an  extinct  volcano. 

Jackson  creek,  Sutter  creek,  Dry  creek,  and  Indian  creek,  which  drain  the 
county  between  the  rivers  that  serve  as  boundaries,  all  go  dry  in  the  spring. 
Water  is  supplied  by  28  ditches,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  433  miles  and  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $1,154,500.  The  only  large  ditches  are  the  Butte,  Amador, 
ana  Volcano  ditches. 

The  county  debt  is  $100,000,  and  the  State  and  county  taxes  V)gether  are 
$3  20  on  the  $100  of  assessed  value. 

Jackson,  the  county  seat,  formerly  had  rich  placers  in  its  neighborhood,  but 
now  depends  chiefly  upon  quartz.  Sutter  Creek  is  the  chief  town  and  business 
centre  of  the  county.  It  ranks  next  to  Grass  Valley  for  the  production  of  quartz 
gold.  Amador  and  Drytown  are  other  towns  situated  on  or  near  the  mother 
lode.  Volcano,  the  only  placer  mining  town  in  the  county  now  producing  much 
gold,  is  on  the  lime  belt,  and  has  diggings  very  similar  to  those  of  Columbia  and 
Murphy's.  Butte  Citj-,  which  depended  on  shallow  placers  and  was  once  popu- 
lous and  prosperous,  is  now  exhausted  and  abandoned.  Bnena  Vista,  Forest 
Home,  Willow  Springs,  Slabtown,  Clinton,  and  Aqueduct  City  are  also  worked 
out.  Tiddletown  has  a  few  good  hydraulic  claims,  and  Lancha  Plana  several 
that  pay  a  little  more  than  expenses.  lone  City  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
farming  land,  and  there  are  more  than  1,000,000  vines  in  the  vicinity. 

The  quartz  mines  of  the  county,  as  a  class,  were  unprofitable  previous  to 
1858,  but  since  that  year  they  have  been  steadily  improving,  and  the  white  pop- 
ulation has  been  increasing.  It  is  estimated  by  county  officers  who  have  occa- 
sion to  make  close  observation,  that  1,000  Chinamen  have  left  the  county  this 
year. 

Several  high  ridges  or  divides  that  come  down  from  the  Sierra  are  supposed 
to  consist  chiefly  of  gravel  with  rich  aur&Terous  strata  in  them,  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  theory  save  the  general  resemblance  of  these 
ridges  to  others  known  to  be  auriferous. 

Volcano. — The  town  of  Volcano,  situated  on  the  lime  belt,  12  miles  east- 
ward from  Jackson,  was  so  named  because  it  is  in  a  deep  basin,  and  the  first 
minera  at  the  place  supposed  they  were  in  an  extinct  crater.  This  supposition 
has  not  been  accepted  as  correct  by  scientific  men  generally  who  have  visited 
the  place,  although  there  are  many  marks  of  volcanic  outflows  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  diggings  here  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Murphy's  and  Columbia 
on  the  lime  belt  further  south,  and  the  same  difficulties  of  drainage  have  been 
experienced. 

On  China  Hill,  south' of  Volcano,  are  the  following  hydraulic  claims  : 

Ross  &  Co.,  300  by  100  feet,  have  been  at  work  since  1855,  and  have  made 
$5  or  $6  per  day.  During  the  last  three  years  three  men  have  been  employed. 
Their  claim  is  80  feet  deep. 

Goodrich  &  Co.  have  200  by  100  feet,  have  worked  for  12  years,  and  have 
not  found  very  good  pay.  The  claim  is  80  feet  deep,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
years.     There  are  two  men  at  work. 

Farrin  &  Co.  have  300  by  100  feet,  and  are  working  to  a  depth  of  20  feet, 
below  which  they  have  no  drainage,  and  must  hoist  their  dirt.  The  claim  has 
been  worked  at  intervals  for  13  years,  and  now  employs  three  men. 

The  Murphy  &  Go.  claim  is  300  by  100  feet  on  the  surface^  and  100  feet  deep, 
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has  paid  from  $8  to  $12  per  day  to  the  liand  until  within  the  last  year,  and  lately 
has  not  paid  expenses. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  other  claims  on  China  Hill,  but  they  are  either 
abandoned  or  of  little  note. 

At  the  month  of  China  gulch  are  the  following  dump-box  claims : 

Foster  &  Co.  have  400  by  150  feet,  employ  six  or  seven  men,  and  have  been 
at  work  since  1853,  excepting  from  1858  till  1862,  when  they  were  idle,  waiting 
for  the  completion  of  the  open  cut  to  give  them  drainage.  In  1866  they  tool 
out  $8,500  clear  of  expenses.  The  cbim  will  last  three  years,  and  is  worked 
only  in  the  summer. 

Sullivan  Sc  Co.  have  200  by  150  feet,  commenced  work  in  1865,  and  have 
made  $3  or  $4  per  day  to  the  hand.  They  employ  four  men,  and  their  claim 
will  last  two  years. 

Armstrong  &  Co.  have  800  by  150  feet,  and  employ  five  men.  They  com- 
menced work  in  1852,  and  made  good  pay  till  1857,  when  work  was  stopped  for 
want  of  dminage.  In  1861  they  began  again,  and  did  well  till  1866,  in  which 
they  only  paid  expenses.  This  year  they  are  a^ain  getting  good  pay.  The 
claim  will  last  seven  or  eight  years.     It  is  worked  only  in  the  summer. 

Hayt  &  Co.  have  a  very  small  daim. 

On  Mahala  Flat,  Goodrich  and  Co.  have  a  hydraulic  claim,  200  by  100  feet. 
They  have  worked  since  1856,  and  have  made  wages  until  lately.  Two  men 
are  employed. 

On  Volcano  Flat  are  the  following  dump-box  clidms,  which  are  worked  only 
in  summer : 

Terrill  &  Co.  have  400  by  100  feet,  and  employ  six  men.  The  claim  ItM 
been  worked  since  1861,  and  has  paid  very  well. 

Green  &  Co.  have  300  by  100  feet,  employ  five  men,  have  been  at  work  Bin\^ 
1861,  and  have  made  good  pay. 

The  Italian  claim  has  been  worked  since  1865,  and  pays  well. 

Cerrelli  &  Co.  have  been  at  work  since  1865,  and  have  obtained  gtod  pav. 

Much  ground  now  occupied  for  gardening  purposes  in  Volcano  will  be  mmed 
out  within  three  or  four  years. 

Quartz  Reoulations  of  Amador. — ^In  Amador  county,  each  district  has 
its  own  mining  regulations  for  quartz,  as  well  as  for  placer  mining.  If  a  claim 
is  not  within  the  limits  of  any  district^  it  may,  according  to  custom,  be  recorded 
in  the  nearest  district,  and  held  under  its  laws. 

In  the  Volcano  district  a  lode  claim  for  one  person  is  200  feet  on  the  vein,  and 
75  feet  on  each  side. 

In  the  Pinefi^rove  district  a  claim  for  one  person  is  30b  feet,  and  100  feet  on 
each  side,  and  m  this,  as  in  the  Volcano  district,  one  day's  work  is  necessary  each 
month  to  hold  each  share. 

In  the  Volcano,  Pinegrove,  Clinton,  and  Jackson  districts  a  company's  claim, 
no  matter  how  large,  may  be  held  for  a  year  by  doing  worft  to  the  amount  of  $500, 
posting  a  notice  on  the  claim,  and  filing  notice  with  the  recorder  that  such  work 
has  been  done. 

In  the  Jackson  district,  if  the  company  is  a  small  one*,  it  may  do  work  to  the 
amount  of  $20  for  each  share,  and  this  will  hold  the  claim  for  a  year. 

There  are  no  pocket  veins  in  Amador  county  similar  to  those  at  West  Point, 
iu  Calaveras  county,  or  at  Bald  mountain,  in  Tuolumne.  The  limestone  at 
Volcano  is  full  of  bunches  of  quartz,  but  they  are  not  large  enough  to  work,  and 
there  are  no  regular  veins. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Volcano,  most  of  the  quartz  veins  out  across  the  slates  at 
an  angle  of  45^,  and  run  between  15  and  30^  east  of  north. 

Elvan  courses  are  abundant  in  the  limestone. 

Quartz  Veivs  about  Volcano. — ^The  quartz  lodes  in  the  vicinity  of  Volcano 
generally  run  northeast  and  souchwest,  cat  across  the  slates,  contain  considerable 
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portions  of  antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  and  23nc,  with  traces  of  teUnrinm,  and  are 
intersected  by  elvan  courses,  which  run  north  and  south,  and  dip  to  the  west  at  an 
angle  of  70^.  The  elvan  courses  are  usually  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in  thickness^ 
ana  the  intervals  between  them  are  very  irregular.  Quartz  veins  crossed  by  elvan 
courses  are  usually  poor  near  the  intersections.  Those  lodes  which  run  with 
the  courses  are  very  spotted,  rich  in  some  places,  and  poor  in  others.  Where 
the  quartz  is  thick  in  these  veins,  it  is  richer  than  in  the  narrow  places.  Pockets 
and  coai'se  gold  are  rare. 

M  ARLETTK. — ^The  following  mines  are  on  the  mother  lode  or  its  branches.  The 
Marlette,  800  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  near  the  Mokelumne  river,  is  reputed 
to  be  ridi,  but  unprontable  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  working.  There  is  a 
10-stamp  mill  which  has  been  idle  a  year  and  a  half. 

Const. — ^The  Coney  mine,  800  feet  long,  is  half  a  mile  south  of  Jackson,  on 
a  vein  which  is  30  feet  west  of  the  miun  mother  lode,  and  can  be  traced  for  10 
miles  by  its  croppings.  The  dip  in  this  mine  is  72®  to  the  northeast  The  lode 
is  nine  feet  wide.  The  deepest  workings  are  200  feet  from  the  surface,  and  drifts 
have  been  run  300  feet  on  the  vein,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  examined,  is  pay  rock. 
For  150  feet  from  the  surface  there  is  much  slate,  and  lower  down  the  vein-stone 
is  all  quartz.  Near  the  hanging  wall  is  found  ribbon  rock,  containing  some  free 
gold,  which  is  rare  elsewhere.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  vein  matter,  and  in  spots 
20  per  cent.,  is  sulphurets,  which  3aelds  $7  50  per  ton  of  unconcentrated 
rock,  and  $200  per  ton  of  clean  sulphurets.  The  free  gold  yields  $6  per  ton, 
60  the  total  yield  may  be  put  down  as  $13  50  per  ton.  The  mill  has  16 
stamps  in  four  batteries.  Hendy's  concentrater  and  sluices  are  used  in  concen- 
tration. It  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  working  this  mine  with  a  profit  to 
have  a  chlori nation  establishment,  which  has  been  erected.  The  furnace  is  17 
feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  8^  feet  high  outside^  with  a  smoke-stack  25  feet  high. 
There  are  two  reverberatory  hearths  one  over  the  other,  and  each  10  feet  square, 
with  a  capacity  to  hold  a  ton  and  a  half.  There  are  12,000  brick,  fifty  perch 
of  stone,  and  five  cubic  yards  of  soapstone  in  the  furnace,  which  it  is  supposed 
will  last  three  years.  A  charge  is  roasted  12  hours  in  each  hearth^  so  that  the 
furnace  has  a  capacity  to  roast  three  tons  in  24  hours.  The  total  cost  of  the 
establishment  was  $2,100,  and  the  cost  of  the  chlorination  is  estimated  at  $25  per 
ton  of  sulphurets*    A  cord  of  wood  costing  $4  is  consumed  in  roasting  three  tons. 

Blub  Jackbt. — Adjoining  the  Coney  on  the  north  is  the  Blue  tfacket  mine, 
1,000  feet  long.  The  shaft  is  down  100  feet  d«ep.  Only  $1  25  per  ton  of  free 
gold  has  been  obtained,  and  $100  per  ton  from  the  concentrated  sulphurets.  No 
work  is  being  done  now. 

Tbowbridge. — ^The  Trowbridge  adjoining  haa  1,200  feet,  and  is  at  work, 
but  is  not  crushing.    The  Adams  mine  on  the  same  vein  is  not  crushing. 

Oneida. — ^The  Oneida  mine,  3,000  feet  long,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Jackson,  on  the  mother  lode.  The  course  there  is  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
the  dip  to  the  eastward  from  65^  to  80^.  The  main  shaft  is  500  feet  deep,  and 
drifts  have  been  run  about  600  feet  on  the  vein;  the  width  is  from  10  to  40  feet; 
the  foot-wall  is  slate,  and  the  hanging  wall  greenstone.  The  quartz  is  white 
and  blue,  with  some  ribbon  rock  which  contains  more  free  gold  than  is  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  vein.  There  is  a  black  putty  gouge  on  me  foot- wall.  There 
are  two  pay  chimneys,  which  dip  to  the  north,  and  all  the  rook  in  them  is  pay. 
The  quartz  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  hanging  wall  yields  $30  or  $40  per 
ton,  but  the  average  of  all  worked  is  $17  50  per  ton.  All  the  ore  heretofore 
■worked  has  been  taken  from  one  pay  chimney,  which  is  300  feet  long,  horizon- 
tally, at  the  surface,  and  400  feet  long  at  a  depih  of  400  feet.  The  vein  pinches 
out  at  the  ends  of  the  pay  chimneys,  so  that  th««  is  very  little  barren  rock.  The 
walls  are,  in  places,  as  smooth  as  glass.  The  mine  is  opened  so  that  there  is 
ore  enough  in  sight  to  supply  60  tons  per  day  for  five  years. 

The  mine  was  discovered  in  1851  by  a  banter  who  chased  a  rabbit  to  some 
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large  quartz  croppings,  in  which,  after  a  brief  examination,  he  found  rich  speoi* 
mens  of  gold.  Since  then  work  has  been  prosecuted  continuously  and  with 
almost  constant  profit.  Three  or  four  mills  were  built  sucoessiTely,  and  the 
mine  has  changed  hands  a  dozen  times.  Many  thousand  tons  of  quartz  have 
been  crushed  from  it,  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  early  yield.  In  eight  months 
preceding  June  1,  1867,  $135,000  were  taken  from  7,710  tons,  at  an  expense  of 
$5  per  ton,  leaving  $12  50  net  per  ton.  The  present  owners  have  not  had  pos* 
session  long,  and  they  have  expended  much  in  opening  the  mine  and  putting  the 
mill  into  good  condition.  The  superintendent  says  that  if  the  proprietors  had 
uot  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at  their  control  after  purchasing  the  mine, 
they  would  have  been  rained,  since  without  the  repairs  and  the  new  shafts  and 
levels  they  could  have  got  nothing. 

The  mill  has  60  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  steam.  Amalgamation  begins  in 
the  battery^ and  continues  on  copper  aprons  below;  then  there  are  shaking- 
tables,  blankets,  copper  sluices  60  feet  long,  blankets  again,  and  sluices.  The 
screen  is  No.  4,  punched  in  slots.  One  per  cent,  of  the  ore  is  sulphurets,  which, 
when  concentrated,  yield  $200  to  the  ton. 

HAYWARD.^*-The  Hay  ward  mine,  one  of  the  most  valuable  gold  mines  of  Gall- 
fomia,  is  1,800  feet  long,  and  includes  two  old  claims  known  as  the  Eureka  and 
the  Badger.  The  average  width  of  the  vein  is  12  feet,  and  the  dip  75^  to  the 
east.  All  the  rock  is  taken  out.  The  hanging  wall  is  of  hard  serpentine ;  the 
foot-wall  is  of  slate,  polished  smooth.  The  foot-wall  swells  so  that  th«  mine 
closes  entirely  up  behind  the  workmen,  and  saves  the  trouble  of  leaving  pillarB, 
and  prevents  any  apprehension  of  caving  in.  There  is  a  continuous  black  putty 
gott^e.  There  is  only  one  pay  chimney,  and  that  is  500  feet  long,  horizontally, 
on  tne  surface,  and  at  1,200  feet  below  the  surface  the  supposed  length  is  600 
feet.  The  walls  come  together  at  the  ends  of  the  pay  chimney,  which  dips  to 
the  north  at  an  angle  of  about  80^.  The  deepest  incline  is  1,230  feet  deep,  the 
greatest  depth  reached  in  the  mines  in  California.  The  surface  of  the  earth  at  Sat* 
ter  creek  is  900  feet  above  the  sea ;  so  the  lowest  drifts  in  the  Hayward  daim  are 
30€  feet  below  the  sea  level.  Work  was  commenced  in  1852,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  since.  A  10-stamp  mill  was  erected  on  the  Eureka  claim 
in  1852.  A  new  mill,  with  20  stamps,  was  erected  in  1856,  and  20  more  were 
added  the  next  year.  A  10-stamp  mill  was  built  on  the  Badger  or  southern 
claim  in  1854,  and  six  more  stamps  were  added  in  1857.  Mr.  Hayward,  the 
present  owner,  obtained  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Badger  in  1854,  purchased 
the  Eureka  in  1858,  and  became  sok  owner  of  the  Badger  in  1859,  thus  con- 
solidating the  two  claims.  There  are  three  shafts-— the  southern  760  feet  deep, 
the  middle  960,  and  the  northern  1,230. 

At  the  level  of  760  feet  a  pillar  has  been  and  is  to  be  left  to  oatch  the  water 
which  comes  from  the  surface.  About  45,000  gallons  were  hoisted  daily  in  buck- 
ets in  the  early  part  of  June— 25,000  from  the  southern  and  20,000  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  mine.  In  February  and  March  the  quantity  was  twice  as 
great. 

There  are  two  mills  now,  with  56  stamps,  and  with  capacity  to  crush  80  tons 
per  day,  but  at  times  much  quartz  is  sent  to  custom  mills.  The  gold  is  nearly 
all  free,  and  the  amalgamation  is  effected  chiefly  in  the  mortar  and  on  copper 
aprons.  The  sulphurets  are  saved  in  sluices.  For  the  first  200  feet  the 
Badger  mine  did  not  pay,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difSculty  that  the  mill 
was  Kept  going,  bat  the  vein  appeared  to  be  getting  wider  and  the  quartz  richer, 
and  work  was  continued,  with  some  trust  from  the  laborers,  until  the  receipts 
exceeded  the  expenses ;  and  soon  a^r  the  two  claims  were  consolidated  the 
Hayward  took  a  leading  position  among  the  mines  of  the  State.  Within  500 
feet  of  the  surface  the  average  yield  did  not  exceed  $10  or  $11  per  ton,  and  now 
it  is,  according  to  report,  $27,  with  a  wide  vein  and  125,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight-^ 
enough  to  keep  the  two  mills  going  for  five  years.    The  proprietor  of  the  mine 
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has  a  great  fear  of  being  suspected  of  seeking  publicity,  and  he  refuses  to  give 
information  about  the  details  of  his  receipts  or  expenses,  or  even  to  communi- 
cate his  experience  in  or  his  opinions  about  quartz  mining.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  rely  upon  the  statements  of  persons  not  connected  with  the  mine 
for  the  yield ;  and  they  say  the  total  jrield  has  been  $6,000,000 ;  the  gross  yield 
last  year  per  ton  $27 ;  the  net  yield,  $22  per  ton ;  the  amount  of  rock  worked 
in  1866,  30,000  tons ;  and  the  profit  of  that  year,  $660,000.  Much  rock  is  at 
times  sent  to  custom  mills  to  be  reduced.  The  quartz  in  sight,  it  is  estimated, 
will  yield  $3,375,000  gross,  and  $2,750,000  net. 

Sixty  miners  are  employed,  12  blacksmiths  and  engineers,  and  25  others  as 
feeders,  amalgamators,  teamsters,  &;c.  The  miners  and  laborers  in  the  mill 
work  by  two  shifts,  a  day  shift  and  a  ni^ht  shiffc  of  10  hours  each ;  and  at  the 
end  of  each  week  the  shifts  change,  so  that  each  man  works  in  the  night-time 
one  week  and  in  the  day-time  the  next.  The  rock  is  carried  from  the  mine  to 
the  mill  on  a  tramway. 

Bailroab. — The  Railroad  mine,  800  feet  long,  has  been  worked  four  years, 
hxis  produced  $70,000,  and  has  ha^  much  rock  which  yielded  $15  per  ton.  A 
depth  of  340  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  run  300  feet  on  the 
vein.     There  is  no  mill  connected  with  the  mine. 

LoRiNG  Hill. — ^The  Loring  Hill,  700  feet  abreast  of  the  Railroad  mine,  on 
another  branch  of  the  mother  lode,  was  worked  for  ten  years,  paid  from  $5  to 
$12  per  ton,  and  has  been  idle  for  five  years.  Work  is  soon  to  be  resumed.  A 
depth  of  150  feet  was  reached. 

WiLDMAN. — ^The  Wildman,  1,130  feet  long,  has  reached  a  depth  of  530  feet 
and  has  run  200  feet  on  the  vein.  There  is  a  12-stamp  mill,  which  is  busy  at 
custom  work. 

Lincoln. — ^The  Lincoln  mine,  2,078  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  is  half  a 
mile  north  of  Sutter  creek.  The  course  of  the  vein  there  is  north  17°  west,  the 
dip  about  75°  to  the  eastward,  and  the  width  six  feet.  A  depth  of  669  feet  has 
been  reached  in  one  shaft  and  270  in  another ;  and  drifts  have  been  run  400  feet 
on  the  vein.  There  are  two  pay  chimneys,  one  150  and  the  other  250  feet  long. 
They  dip  slightly  to  the  north,  although  their  lines  are  irregular.  The  mine  has 
been  worked  since  1851,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  years.  About  3,500 
tons  have  been  extracted  annually  wttile  the  mine  was  worked.  Work  was 
stopped  in  November,  1866,  and  is  to  be  resumed  next  year.  There  is  a  20- 
stamp  water-mill,  which  is  now  doing  custom  work  for  Hayward.  The  mill 
catches  90  per  cent,  of  its  gold  in  the  mortar,  3  per  cent,  on  the  apron,  5  per 
cent,  on  the  shaking  table,  and  2  per  cent,  on  blankets. 

Comet. — ^The  Comet  mine,  on  the  mother  lode,  north  of  Sutter  creek,  is  750 
feet  long,  and  a  depth  of  145  feet  has  been  reached.  The  mine  is  now  being 
opened  to  a  greater  depth. 

Hbrbbrtvillb. — ^The  Herbert ville  mine,  1,200  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode, 
a  mile  north  of  Sutter  creek,  was  worked  from  1851  till  1859,  but  never  was 
profitable,  though  some  good  quartz  was  found.  A  depth  of  6Q0  feet  was 
reached.     There  was  a  30-stamp  mill,  which  was  burned  down. 

Keystone. — The  Keystone  mine  includes  claims  on  two  distinct  lodes — 3^000 
feet  on  the  Keystone,  which  runs  north  48°  west,  and  dips  eastward  at  an  angle 
of  52® ;  and  840  feet  on  the  Geneva,  which  is  280  feet  east  of  the  Keystone, 
has  a  dip  of  64",  and  a  width  varyirfg  from  3  to  7  feet.  The  foot  wall  of  the 
Greneva  vein  is  slate,  and  the  hanging  wall  is  a  hard  greenstone.  The  average 
width  of  the  Keystone  is  10  feet.  Professor  Ashbumer,  in  a  report  on  the  mine, 
says  *'the  wall  of  this  (Keystone)  vein  on  the  west  is  generally  hard,  well-de- 
fined, and  regular ;  on  the  east  it  is  softer,  and  frequently  incorporated  with  the 
quartz.  The  ground  in  many  places  is  loose,  and  the  vein  seems  to  have  been 
subjected  to  great  pressure,  crushing  the  quartz  tx)  powder."  There  are  manv 
horses  of  homblendic  slate  in  the  Keystone  vein^  on  which  vein  most  of  the  work 
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is  now  being  done.  The  qnartz  is  mixed  with  black  and  ^en  talcose  slate^ 
and  the  OTeen  contains  good  pay.  The  Geneva  vein  contains  good  pay  rock, 
bnt  it  is  harder  than  the  Keystone.  It  is  calcuhited  that  the  two  veins,  if  they 
maintain  their  present  dip,  will  unite  at  a  depth  of  1,800  feet.  The  deepest 
shaft  is  down  375  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  450  feet,  in  pay  all  the  way. 
The  mine  was  opened  in  1851,  and  has  been  worked  continuously  since.  The 
total  quantity  of  rock  worked  has  been  44,000  tons ;  the  average  yield  per  ton, 
$16 ;  the  total  yield,  8700,000.  The  croppings  were  rich.  The  present  mill 
has  twenty  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  steam.  Most  of  the  gold  is  caught  by 
amalgamation  in  the  mortar,  and  on  the  copper  apron  below  the  screen ;  next  to 
which  are  blankets,  and  the  tailings  from  them  are  gronnd  in  Hepburn  and 
Peterson  pans,  and  amalgamated  in  settlers ;  and  the  pulp  is  concentrated  again 
for  sulphurets  in  Prater's  concentrator.  The  rock  contains  one  and  a  quarter 
per  cent,  of  sulphurets  which  are  gold.  The  present  average  yield  is  $16  per 
ton,  and  17,000  tons  have  been  worked  in  the  last  two  years.  The  yield  from 
December  8,  1865,  till  December  21,  1866,  was  $135,333  30 ;  the  dividends, 
$51,300;  the  amount  spent  in  building,  $34,000;  the  current  expenses, 
$50,033  30 ;  and  the  total  profits,  $85,300.  ' 

Spring  Hill. — On  another  branch  of  the  mother  lode,  abreast  of  the  Key- 
stone, is  the  Spring  Hill  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  which  has  been  worked  to  a 
depth  of  350  l^et,  has  turned  out  50,000  tons  of  rock,  but  has  paid  little,  if  any- 
thing, beyond  expenses.  There  is  a  30-stamp  mill,  which  is  now  idle,  with 
the  exception  of  five  stamps  employed  on  custom  rock. 

Amadob. — ^Adjoining  the  Spring  Hill  on  the  north  is  the  Amador,  which  is 
1,300  feet  long  and  was  worked  in  early  days  to  a  depth  of  240  feet. 

Bunker  Hill. — The  Bunker  Hill,  1,200  feet  long,  has  been  at  work  since 
1854,  and  has  reached  a  depth  of  350  feet.  The  vein  is  six  feet  wide,  and  the 
rock  yields  $10  per  ton,  leaving  $3  profit.  There  are  several  faults  in  the  lode 
within  the  limits  of  this  claim.  The  mine  and  an  eight-stamp  mill  belonging  to 
it  are  the  property  of  gentlemen  residing  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Boston. 

Hazard. — ^The  Hazard  mine,  800  feet  long,  is  not  worked  now,  but  has  pro- 
duced 5,000  tons  of  rock,  some  of  which  yielded  $15  per  ton.  The  vein  is  thn»e 
feet  wide,  and  there  is  an  eight-stamp  mUl. 

Loyal. — ^The  Loyal,  600  feet,  has  a  '20-stamp  mill,  and  both  mine  and  mUl 
are  idle. 

Italian. — The  Italian  mine,  340  feet  long,  has  a  six-stamp  mill,  and  has 
crushed  2,000  tons  of  quartz,  but  is  now  idle,  and  has  been  for  two  years.  It 
paid  very  well  near  the  surface. 

Seaton. — The  Seaton  mine,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  east  of  Dry  Town,  is  1,200 
feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  which  there  averages  30  feet  wide.  About  10,000 
tons  of  quartz  have  been  worked,  yielding  $9  per  ton,  and  leaving  a  small  profit. 
There  is  a  40-stamp  mill  which  has  a  40-foot  wheel  to  drive  it  when  water 
is  abundant,  and  a  60-horse  power  steam-engine  for  other  times.  The  mill  is 
now  idle  waiting  for  the  further  opening  of  tne  mine.  The  deepest  works  are 
500  feet  from  tHe  surface.  The  mine  was  purchased  a  couple  of  years  since  by 
a  San  Francisco  company,  which  has  expended  $150,000  in  improvements. 

PoTOSi. — The  Potosi  mine  is  800  feet  long,  has  been  worked  since  1852,  and 
has  a  good  pay  chimney  four  feet  wide.     There  is  a  16-stamp  mill  on  the  mine. 

Webster. — ^The  Webster  mine,  600  feet  long,  was  worked  for  a  long  time, 
but  the  rock  paid  only  $7  per  ton  leaving  no  profit,  so  the  mill  which  once 
belonged  to  the  mine  was  moved  away  and  work  was  stopped.  The  average 
width  of  the  vein  was  six  feet. 

Plymouth. — ^The  Plymouth  mine  is  1,200  feet  long  on  the  main  mother  lode 
and  has  other  claims  on  branch  veins.  The  lode  is  twelve  feet  wide  there  on  an 
average,  and  the  rock  now  worked  yields  $8  per  ton,  at  a  depth  of  4*00  feet. 
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The  qtiartz  obtained  within  300  feet  of  the  snrface  piud  tl5  per  ton.  There  is 
a  15-stanip  water-mill  driven  by  a  water-wheel  38  feet  in  diameter. 

Entebprise. — The  Enterprise  mine  has  a  lO-stamp  mill,  which  commenced 
to  iiin  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

Richmond. — ^Tne  Richmond  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  is  being  prospected,  and 
Its  10-stamp  mill  is  standing  idle. 

Header's  Sulphuret  Works. — Header's  salphuretwOTks,  amileand  a  half 
east  of  Slitter  creek,  was  fitted  np  with  machinery  invented  by  Hr.  Ambler,  con- 
sisting of  a  sizer,  grinder,  concentrator  and  pan,  bnt  the  establishment  has  not 
been  successful.  The  grinder  is  constructed  somewhat  like  a  coffee-mill,  of  cast 
iron,  with  ridges  running  downward  on  a  cone  working  against  other  ridges 
running  in  a  contrary  direction  in  a  hollow  cone. 

Rose. — ^Rose's  mill  has  eight  stamps,  and  was  formerly  occupied  as  the  sul- 
phuret establishment  of  Hr.  Thoss.  It  was  standing  idle  in  June  for  repairs. 
The  mine  which  is  to  supply  it  with  quartz  had  been  opened  at  that  time  to  a 
depth  of  150  feet  and  to  a  length  of  60  feet. 

WoLVERiNE.-^East  of  Jackson,  on  another  vein,  is  the  Wolverine  mine, 
1,000  feet.  It  was  opened  by  a  tunnel  100  feet  long,  and  500  tons  yielded 
$4  40  per  ton  of  free  gold.     No  work  is  being  done  now. 

Kearsing. — ^The  Kearsingmill  was  first  erected  at  Big  Bar  on  the  Hokclumne 
river  in  1855,  and  was  moved  in  18G3  to  the  vicinity  of  Jacksot  to  be  used  as 
a  custom  mill.     It  has  four  stamps  and  Ambler's  pan. 

Hinckley. — The  Hinckley  mine,  near  the  town  of  Jackson,  is  on  a  vein  not 
traced  elsewhere.  The  claim  is  600  feet  long,  and  it  has  been  opened  to  a  depth 
of  50  feet.  There  are  two  veins— one  from  three  to  seven  feet  in  width,  and  the 
other  pinches  out.  About  $15,000  have  been  taken  out  in  a  hand  mortar;  and 
some  rock  crushed  in  a  mill  yielded  $12  per  ton.  Huch  of  the  gold  is  black  or 
purplish,  offering  a  singular  contrast  to  the  white  quartz  in  which  it  is  found. 
The  vein  was  first  struck  in  digging  a  cellar,  and  the  gold-bearing  quartz  was 
in  June  still  visible  in  the  cellar  wall.  Some  of  the  gold  is  found  in  little  sheets 
o\  leaves  rolled  up  or  tied  up  in  a  very  singular  and  unaccountable  manner. 

Atchison. — ^Atchison's  mill,  one  mile  north  of  Jackson,  built  in  1867,  has 
20  stamps,  and  is  employed  on  custom  work.  It  was  built  to  work  an  unopened 
mine,  but  after  opening  no  pay  was  found. 

TuBBS. — ^Near  the  Atchison  mill  is  Tubbs'  mill,  which  was  moved,  in  1866, 
fix>m  the  vicinity  of  San  Andreas.  It  is  idle  now,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the 
mine  which  it  is  to  work. 

Paugh. — Paugh's  mine,  1,000  feet  long,  is  seven  miles  east  of  Jackson.  The 
vein  has  not  been  found  beyond  the  limits  of  this  claim.  The  course  is  east- 
northeast  by  west-southwest,  with  a  dip  to  the  southeastward.  The  average 
thickness  is  seven  feet,  and  the  walls  are  slate  on  both  sides.  There  is  no  con- 
tinuous gouge,  but  such  as  there  is  is  yellow  in  color.  The  mine  has  been  worked 
for  two  years  and  a  half  and  a  depth  of  1 75  feet  has  been  reached.  Drifts  have 
been  run  on  the  vein  300  feet.  The  quartz  has  paid  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  average  yield  without  selection  is  $10  per  ton,  and  after  selection  $12  or  $15. 
The  richest  quartz  is  found  near  the  foot  wall.  The  gold  is  fine  and  there  is  no 
'^  specimen  rock."  There  is  but  little  pyrites.  The  mill  has  10  stamps  driven 
by  steam,  and  was  built  in  1865.  The  pulp  is  amalgamated  in  the  battery  and 
in  copper  plates. 

Union. — ^The  Union  or  Steen  mine,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  south  of  Pine  Grove, 
is  3,000  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  is  eight  feet  thick  on  an  average,  and  runs 
northeast  and  southwest  with  a  dip  of  60^  to  the  southeast.  The  rock  is  a  blue 
ribbon  quartz,  richest  near  the  sides.  One  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  vein  matter 
is  sulphuret  of  iron,  lead,  zinc  and  antimony,  and  these  sulphurets  when  con- 
centrated assay  from  $200  to  $6,000  per  ton.  About  600  tons  of  rock  have 
b^n  worked,  giving  a  yield  of  $11  50  of  free  gold  per  ton  ^  and  the  rock  heavily 
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ebarged  with  salpborets  yielded  t4  50  in  the  battery  and  from  $22  to  $150  in 
the  pan.  The  vein  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  197  feet  and  to  a  length  of 
130  feet  There  is  a  nine-stamp  steam  mill  bnilt  in  1857.  The  proprietor  of 
this  mill  has  nscd  a  saturated  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassinm,  bulk  for  bulk 
with  the  quicksilver,  and  found  a  gain  of  23  per  cent,  in  the  yield  of  the  gold. 
The  potassium  seems  to  loosen  the  sulphurets,  set  the  gold  free,  and  keep  the 
quicksilver  clean. 

Tellurium. — ^The  Tellurium  mine,  near  Pine  Grove,  owned  by  a  San  Fran- 
cisco, company,  is  3,000  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  runs  north  40**  east,  dips  to 
the  east  at  ail  angle  of  75°,  and  is  seven  feet  wide.  The  walls  are  of  slate,  hard 
on  the  east  and  soft  on  the  west.  The  quartz  is  bluish  in  color,  and  the  pay, 
which  is  one-third  of  the  vein,  near  one  wall  or  the  other,  skipping  from  side  to 
side,  is  charged  with  seven  per  cent,  of  blue  salphorets  of  iron,  lead,  antimony 
and  arsenic.  The  superintendent  of  the  mine  says  it  contains  tellurium  in  con- 
siderable qoantities,  but  others  say  the  proportion  of  that  metal  is  very  slight. 
There  are  two  pay  chimneys,  each  130  feet  long  horizontally.  A  cross  tunnel 
1,200  feet  long  strikes  the  vein  250  feet  from  the  surface,  and  drifts  have  been 
run  700  feet  on  the  vein,  or  on  its  supposed  course,  for  its  place  appears  to  be 
usurped  by  a  porphyritio  dike.  The  pay  rock  above  the  level  of  the  tunnel  has 
been  worked  out  and  the  drift  is  being  extended  in  the  hope  of  striking  another 
pay  chimney.  The  rock  yields  $25  per  ton  in  free  gold,  and  the  concentrated 
sulphurets  have  been  sold  at  $200  per  ton.  The  mill  was  built  two  years  ago, 
has  10  stamps,  and  amalgamates  in  a  mortar  and  on  copper  plates.  It  is  standing 
idle,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  a  new  body  of  pay  quartz.  The  superintendent 
of  this  mine  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  large  assays  by  mixing  pulverized 
ore  with  10  per  cent,  of  sawdust  or  charcoal,  and  moiidding  with  a  little  day 
and  water  into  bricks  which,  after  drying,  arc  burned  with  the  assistance  of  verj 
little  fuel  save  that  in  the  bricks.  He  considers  this  a  very  satisfactory  method 
of  burning  out  the  sulphurets,  and  thinks  there  are  some  ores  which  would  pay 
for  working  altogether  by  this  method. 

Anaconda. — The  Anaconda  mine,  near  Pine  Grove,  is  900  feet  long  on  a 
vein  four  feet  wide.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  90  feet  and  drifts  have  been  run 
100  feet.  Some  of  the  rock  has  been  crushed  at  a  custom  mill  and  has  paid 
well.     The  mine  is  now  bein^  opened  to  a  greater  depth. 

Thoss. — The  salphuret  mill  of  W.  H.  Thoss,  near  Pine  Grove,  is  the  only 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  he  is  the  only  man  who  has  any 
repute  for  possessing  exclusively  any  valuable  metallurgical  secrets.  He  pays 
high  prices  for  sulphurets,  and  works  them  without  wasting,  and  m  a  few  instances 
he  has  worked  sulphurets  at  a  fixed  price  per  ton  or  on  sluures.  Those  for  whom 
he  has  worked  speak  well  of  the  result  obtained,  and  the  general  impression  in 
the  neighborhood  is  favorable  to  his  claims.  He  says  that  his  process  is  valuable 
only  where  there  are  sulphurets;  that  ho  can  extract  90  per  cent,  of  both  gold 
and  silver  at  a  total  expense  of  $6  per  ton ;  and  that  he  would  rather  have  new 
than  old  sulphurets.  In  the  chlorination  works  roasting  is  necessary  and  the 
silver  is  lost.  Among  those  who  speak  well  of  Mr.  Thoss  are  the  proprietors 
of  the  Sirocco  mine,  who  paid  him  $80  per  ton  for  working  sulphurets,  and 
returned  them  $220  per  ton.  The  mill  consists  of  a  oi'ocodile  crusher  which 
reduces  the  rock  to  the  size  of  peas,  and  of  two  cast-iron  pans  10  feet  in  diameter, 
cast  in  sections  and  enclosed  in  wood.  These  pans  have  each  four  heavy  green- 
stone muUers  which  make  25  revelations  per  minute.  The  pans  take  chorses 
of  750  pounds  of  crushed  quartz  or  sulphurets  and  reduce  them  to  .mpalpable 
powder  in  five  or  six  hours.  From  the  pans  the  pulp  runs  into  a  lower  chamber 
into  which  nobody  but  the  proprietor  enters,  and  there  his  secret  process  of 
amalgamation  is  accomplished.  He  says  that  he  makes  from  $10  to  $600  per 
ton  from  the  material  which  he  purchases,  and  that  the  supply  of  sulphurets 
offered  to  him  for  sale  is  five-fold  more  than  he  can  work.    Ho  does  not  enloigv 
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Jiis  e^blishment  because  it  would  be  necessacy  to  opmmanioate  bis  seofet  to 
pthers,  and  be  is  unwilling  to  do  tbat. 

Crafts. — The  Crafts  mine,  1,800  feet  long,  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  same 
vein  with  the  Anaconda.  The  course  is  east-northeast  and  west-southwest,  and 
the  dip  60^  to  the  southeast.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  200  feet,  and  drifts  have 
been  run  125  feet  on  the  vein.  The  pay  chimney  dips  60®  to  the  northwestward. 
About  20  per  cent,  of  the  vein  matter  is  represented  to  be  sulphurets  of  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  and  tellurium.     There  is  no  mill,  and  little  work  has  been  done. 

Golden  Eagle. — ^The  Golden. Eagle  oi  Vaughn  mine,  two  miles  and  a  half 
southwest  of  Volcano,  is  900  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  runs  north  and  south, 
crossing  the  slates,  and  is  three  feet  wide.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  375  feet  on 
the  vein,  and  a  depth  of  170  feet  has  l^en  attained.  The  rock  yields  $15  per 
ton,  and  the  total  production  has  been  $50,000.  The  mill  was  built  in  1858  and 
rebuilt  in  1865.  It  has  10  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  water.  The  mine  and  mill 
have  been  worked  together,  although  there  are  some  owners  on  the  mine  not 
interested  in  the  mill. 

Belden. — ^The  Belden  mine,  owned  by  the  California  Furnace  Company, 
near  Pine  Grove,  is  on  a  vein  which  averages  18  inches  in  thickness,  and  runs 
north-northwest.  The  shaft  is  down  250  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  200  feet 
on  the  vein.  The  rock  is  rich,  but  it  pinches  out  in  places.  The  mine  has  been 
worked  for  10  years,-  sometimes  at  a  profit,  and  sometimes  at  a  loss.  There  is 
a  five-stamp  mill  and  a  roasting  furnace  in  which  the  rock  was  roasted  as  it  came 
from  the  slopes. 

'  Pid!NEER. — ^The  Pioneer  mine,  three  miles  from  Volcano,  is  on  a  vein  18 
inches  wide  between  hard  granite  walls.  The  rock  is  rich  in  sulphurets  of  cop- 
per, arsenic,  and  antimony.  The  shaft  is  down  80  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run 
250  feet  on  the  vein.  The  rock  yielded  $40  of  free  gold  near  the  surface,  but 
that  from  the  deeper  levels  did  not  pay,  the  precious  metal  escaping.  There  is 
a  five-stamp  mill,  which  is  standing  idle  with  the  mine  in  consequence  of  litiga 
tion. 

MiTCHEtL. — The  Mitchell  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  is  on  a  vein  which  runs  north-^ 
east  and  southwest,  and  is  12  feet  wide.  The  shaft  is  down  200  feet,  and 
drifts  hAve  been  run  100  feet  on  the  vein.  Some  of  the  rock  paid  $60  to  the 
ton,  and  thousands  of  tons  have  been  worked.  The  mine  is  troubled  by  water, 
and  common  rumor  in  the  neighborhood  says  the  late  explorations  have  not  been 
in  the  pay  chimney.  There  is  a  20-stamp  mill,  which,  as  well  as  the  mine,  is 
standing  idle. 

Golden  Gate. — ^The  Golden  Gate,  two  miles  from  Volcano,  is  1,800  feet  long 
on  a  vein  three  feet  wide.  A  depth  of  220  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have 
been  run  350  feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay  chimneys  all  the  way.  About  2,800  tons 
have  been  worked,  and  rumor  in  the  neighborhood  says  the  yield  has  been 
$45,000,  oi*  $16  per  ton.  The  mine  is  being  opened  further,  but  a  10-stamp  mill 
belonging  to  the  mine  is  standing  idle. 

Siltocco. — ^The  Sirocco  mine^  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Volcano,  is  2,500  feet 
long,  on  a  vein  which  is  four  feet  wide,  and  runs  north  and  south.  A  depth  of 
350  feet  hds  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  nin  700  feet  on  the  vein.  The  total 
niirftber  of  tons  worked  has  been  9,000,  and  the  average  yield  of  free  gold  in 
1866  was  $15.  Near  the  surface  some  of  the  rock  paid  $80  per  ton.  The  vein 
grows  wider  and  the  pay  less  per  ton  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  sur- 
face. Ten  per  cent,  of  the  vein  matter  is  sulphurets,  which  yield  on  an  average 
$80  per  ton.  There  is  enough  ore  in  sight  to  keep  the  10-stamp  mill  busy  for 
two  years.  Before  1867,  the  sulphurets  were  sold  to  Mr.  Thoss  j  now  they  are 
saved. 

Kelly. — ^The  Kelly  mine  has  one  claim  1,200  feet  long  and  another  1,500 

feet  long  on  two  veins  which  intersect  each  other ;  one  running  north  30°  east, 

.  oad  the  other  north  70®  east.     Both  are  intersected  by  a  little  vein  which  runs 
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eftfit  and  vest^  aad  though  sraall  ib  fnll  of  metal.  A  depth  of  80  feet  hat 
been  reached,  and  drifts  wre  been  run  150  feet.  The  rock  averaged  (14.  A 
mill  containing  two  stamps  and  two  arrastras  was  erected  in  1857^  and  ran  four 
yeans  but  has  since  been  idle,  and  so  has  the  mine. 


SKCTIOlir    Til. 

-^i    EL    DORADO   COUNTY. 

«\ 

El  Dorado  connty  lies  between  the  Cosrnnnes  and  the  Middle  fork  of  the 
Ammcan  riTer,  and  extends  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  to  near  thl9 
Sacramento  plaiiu  It  was  in  this  county  that  Marshall  made  his  disooTcry  of 
the  gold  on  the  lllth  January,  1848;  and  £1  Dorado  was  previous  to  1853  called 
the  Empire  county,  because  it  was  for  a  time  the  most  populous  in  the  State,  but 
it  is  now  surpassed  by  many  others. 

In  this  county  we  observe  various  features  not  found  in  Mariposa,  Tuolumne^ 
Calaveras,  or  Amador. 

Granite  appears  as  the  bed  rock  on  the  western  border  of  the  mining  r^on. 

No  rich  quartz  veins  are  found  in  the  granite  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  or 
more  above  the  sea. 

The  lime  belt,  which  is  distinctly  traceable  across  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  anA 
Amador,  appears  at  Indian  Diggings  in  El  Dorado,  and  then  seems  to  be  lost. 

A  new  lime  belt  appears  very  distinctly  twelve  miles  west  of  the  main  beK. 
In  this  new  belt  is  the  beautiful  Alabastier  cave,  near  Centreville. 

El  Dorado  lias  25  ditches,  with  a  total  length  of  821  miles,  constmcted  ail  a 
cost  of  $1,500,000.  Of  thcsethe  principal  are  the  South  Fork,  the  Pilot  HLl^ 
and  the  Michigan  Flat  ditches. 

Towns. — Placervillo,  the  county  seat,  50  miles  from  Sacramento,  on  the  bank 
of  Hangtown  creek,  has  some  hill  diggings  and  quartz,  and  is  the  most  proi^ 
peroiis  town  in  the  connty.  The  principal  mining  towns  are  Gh^orgetown,  14 
miles  north;  Coloma,  10  miles  northwest;  Diamond  Springs,  three  miles  west; 
£1  Dorado,  or  Mud  Springs,  live  mileb  west ;  Grizzly  Flat,  20  miles  southeast^ 
Indian  Diggingvt,  25  miles  southeast;  and  Kelsey,  seven  miles  north. 

Shinglb  Springs  Railboad. — ^El  Dorado  countv  has  a  railroad  26  mifel 
long,  extending  from  Folsum  to  Shingle  Springs.  It  was  commenced  with  th^ 
intention  of  extendins^  it  across  the  Sierra,  but  the  work  was  stopped  whoti 
the  road  reached  Shmgle  Springs  in  1865,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  iti 
resmnption  soon.     The  terminus  of  the  road  is  1 1  miles  from  Plaoerville.  ^ 

Plackrville  Waook  Road. — The  Placerville  road  is  the  best  wagon  road 
across  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  cost  8585,000,  and  as  now  travelled  from  Shingle 
Springs  to  Van  Syckles,  in  Carson  valley,  is  82  miles  long.  The  steepest  grode 
is  six  degrees.  The  total  length  of  the  stretches  that  exceed  five  degrees  is  a 
mile  and  a  half;  there  are  five  miles  of  five  degrees,  10  miles  of  four  d^rees, 
and  most  of  the  rocul  is  under  two  degrees,  with  a  very  regular  and  easy  ascent 
In  1858  Sacramento  and  El  Dorado  counties  each  subscribed  $25,000  toconst^uei 
a  wagon  road  across  the  mountains ;  but  the  road  was  not  good  enough  for  the  pm^-^ 
pose,  and  in  1860  the  present  road  was  commenced  by  private  enterprise,  and  wi^ 
finislied  in  1863.  It  was  of  vast  service  to  the  State  and  to  Washoe  during  the 
silver  excitement,  and  was  for  a  time  very  profitable  to  the  owners.  Although 
other  routes  have  lower  passes  and  easier  grades,  no  other  can  cx)nipete  with  thi9 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  wagon  travel,  because  this  is  on  the  shortest  rout6 
between  Sacramento  and  Virginia  City^  is  an  excellent  road,  and  is  kept  in  finb 
condition.     In  1863  the  total  amount  of  tolls  taken  on  the  road  was  $190,00iyy 
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mid  the  expenses  were  (70,000 ;  in  1866  the  receipts  were  $65,000,  and  the- 
ospenfees  $56,000.  The  road  is  watered  every  evening  along  its  whole  length 
by  water  carts,  which  are  stationed  at  intervals  of  three  railes.  This  is  found  to 
he  the  cheapest  method  of  keeping  the  road  in  good  condition,  for  if  it  were  left 
diy  it  would  have  deep  dust,  which  would  obstruct  the  wheels  and  blow  away, 
leaving  deep  ruts.  About  one-fourth  of  the  expense  in  keeping  the  road  in  order 
is  required  to  keep  the  snow  down.  Last  winter  snow  lay  for  nine  miles  on  the 
niad,  and  10  span  of  horses  were  kept  for  the  special  puroose  of  breaking  it 
down.  There  was  a  station  in  the  middle  of  the  snow  belt,  and  whenever  it  began 
to  snow  &  man  started  \vith  a  team  and  a  sled  in  each  direction  to  the  end  of  the 
enow  belt  and  then  dro^ve  back  j  then  took  another  team,  and  the  horaes  were 
kept  going  as  fast  as  they  could.  In  this  way  the  snow  was  packed  down  and 
the  Toad  was  made  hard  and  fit  ror  travel.  It  would  bo  nseless  to  shovel  the 
«aow  from  the  road»  which  would  immediately  drift  full.  The  toll  for  a  four- 
horse  wagon  from  Shingle  Springs  to  Van  Syckles  and  back  is  $17  50,  three- 
fourths  being  for  the  easteni  trip*  Most  of  the  freight,  however,  has  been  carried 
in  wagons  drawn  by  more  than  four  horses.  The  best  teams  have  10  mules  and 
tKvo  wagons,  the  second  wagon  being  smaller  and  fastened  immediately  to  the 
fkTsL  An  ordinary  load  for  such  a  team  is  20,000  pounds.  The  advantages  of 
having  two  wagons  instead  of  one  are  that  one  wagon,  unless  made  in  a  most 
fifekwieldy  manner,  would  hot  bo  stix>ng  enough  to  support  the  weight;  that  the  two 
wagons  do  not  cut  up  the  road ;  that  if  there  is  a  mud-hole,  only  a  small  part  of 
dM  Weight  is  in  it  at  a  time;  that  at  any  steep  pitch  in  the  road  the  wagons  can 
b6  separated,  and  each  hauled  up  separately;  and  that  one  teamster  can  as 
easily  take  care  of  two  wagons  as  of  one.  The  cost  of  the  fii^st  wagon  is  about 
#600;  of  the  second,  $300;  and  of  good  mules,  $300;  making  $3,900  as  total 
obet,'  exclusive  of  harness.  The  tolls  on  a  round  trip  frx)m  Shingle  Springs  to 
Van  Syckles  are  $26  25;  and  the  total  necessaiy  outlay  on  a  trip  $240.  This 
is  the  most  extensive  toll  road  in  the  United  States. 

Miscellaneous  Resources. — A  considerable  part  of  the  marble  used  for 
tombstones  in  California  is  obtained  from  a  marble  quarr}"^  at  Indian  Diggingis 
Stealite,  or  soapstone,  of  vory  good  quality  is  obtained  from  a  quarry  near  Pla- 
oerville,  and  numerous  places  m  the  county  supply  a  chalk-liko  silicate  of  lime 
ihat  is  used  in  San  Francisco  for  polishing  metals,  especially  silver- ware.  The. 
«9hiity  has  85,000  acres  of  enclosed  land,  22,000  acres  under  cultivation,  1,164,000 
ffiape-vines,  91,000  apple  trees,  52,000  peach  trees,  saws  10,000,000  feet  of 
lamber  annually,  has  taxable  property  assessed  at  $3,500,000,  and.  casts  5,000 
votes.  Agriculture  has  made  more  progress  in  this  than  in  any  other  mountain 
county,  perhaps  because  of  its  proximity  to  Nevada,  which  it  supplies  with  fresh 
and  canned  fruit,  with  wine,  and  with  many  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  posses- 
flion  of  the  Plaoerville  road  across  the  mountains  has  done  much  to  bring  business 
to  the  county.  The  Alabaster  cave  in  the  northwestern  comer,  and  Lake  Tahoe 
at  the  northeastern,  are  both  places  of  fashionable  resort. 

The  Blub  Channel. — ^There  are  several  old  channels  in  El  Dorado  county, 
sod  they  appear  to  belong  to  two  different  systems  of  drainage  and  periods  of 
banstence.  They  may  be  distinguished  as  the  blue  and  the  gray,  according  to 
the  eolor  of  the  cement  or  gravel  found  in  their  beds.  The  blue  is  prior  in  time, 
and  only  one  blue  chann^  has  been  distinctly  traced  in  the  county.  It  runs 
from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast,  neai-ly  with  the  course  of  the  slates,  and  has 
been  found  at  White  Rook,  Smith's  Flat,  and  Tryagiun  tunnel.  The  channel 
is  220  feet  wide,  and  250  feet  above  the  level  of  Weaver  creeks*  The  rim  )ock 
is  hever  lass  than  eight  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  The  cenicnt 
is  harder  and  more  brittle^  and  contains  more  quartz,  and  quartz  of  a  bluer  color, 
and  pebbles  smaller  and  mora  uniform  in  size  than  the  gray  cement.  This 
ehaunel,  with  its  well-defined  banks  and  a  deep  covering  of  lava,  formed  a  lied ' 
in  which  ran  a  sub^xraoean  stream  of  water  that  broke  out  in  springs  on  the  hill- 
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side,  ^here  the  channel  was  cut  through  by  Weher  creek,  and  the  quantHr 
of  water  was  sufficient  to  supply  PlacervDle  when  it  had  4,000  inhabitants.  X' 
tunnel  company  working  in  the  basin  of  Hangtown  creek  cut  a  tunnel  acrosa 
this  old  channel,  and  the  stream  of  water  which  had  previously  nm  down  to 
Weber  creek  then  ran  out  through  this  tunnel  into  Hangtown  ci'eek. .  The  tuhnol 
company  sold  the  water  to  the  Plaoerville  Water  Company,  but  the  South  Foric 
Canal  Company,  which  had  previously  appropriated  the  water  of  Hangtowii 
creek,  brought  suit  for  the  water  on  the  ground  that  Hangtown  creek  was  the 
natural  outlet  for  this  water,  and  that  they  owned  it  by  pnor  right.  Profe8t()r 
Silliman  was  called  as  a  witness  by  the  defendants,  and  after,  examination  ho 
testified  that  the  watei-s  never  bad  run  into  Hangtown  creek,  but  tliat  until  the 
tunnel  was  cut  their  only  escape  wo/a  at  the  springs  on  the  bank  of  Weber  cr^. 
The  plaintiffs,  after  seeing  the  testimony,  discontinued  the  suit.  This  is  the  only« 
case  known  to  us  of  a  le^al  investigation  into  the  character  of  an  ancient  aurifer- 
ous channel  in  CaHfomia. 

GitAY  Channels. — Tlie  gray  cement  is  in  several  channels,  which  rise  20 
miles  or  further  cast  of  Brockliss's  bridge,  and  runs  westward  across  the  biiK^ 
channel  and  at  a  higher  level  in  the  divides  between  the  present  streams.  The  grajr 
cement  is  from  20  to  50  feet  deep,  and  is  found  on  both  sides  of  Hangtown  creek, 
in  high  hills,  which  have  been  prospected  along  a  length  of  10  miles,  and  worked 
with  profit  in  many  places.  The  old  channels  were  cut  through  by  numenMpa 
ravines,  which  carried  the  gold  down  to  the  creek,  and  thus  made  the  bed  pt 
that  stream  rich  as  it  was  in  early  days.  The  following  are  the  principal  claii^^ 
on  the  Weber  divide,  south  of  Hangtown  creek,  commencing  at  Coon  Hollow^  an 
the  north  side,  and  goin^  eastward. 

Claims  on  Webisr  Divide.-— Aldersen  Brothers  Hydraulic  claim  has  been 
worked  12  years,  has  paid  largely,  and  employs  six  men.  The  claim  is  150  feet 
deep,  and  uses  200  inches  of  water. 

The  Phillips  and  Porker  claim  is  800  feet  long  by  300  wide,  and  80  deep.  li 
•mploys  three  men,  and  has  paid  well  at  times. 

.  The  Italian  claim,  1,000  feet  long,  was  worked  for  years  by  hydxaulic  prooeso^ 
but  now  the  pay  dirt  is  brought  out  through  a  tunnel. 

The  Weber  claim  is  worked  as  a  drift  claim  in  the  summer,  when  water  is 
scarce,  and  as  a  hydraulic  claim  in  the  winter.     It  yielda  large  pa}'.  *; 

The  claim  of  the  San  Francisco  Cement  Gravel  Company  is  1,200  feet  loag^ 
running,  as  do  the  other  cliums  along  here,  to  the  middle  of  the  Hill  hefiXdago^ 
A  tunnel  was  run  800  feet  into  this  claim,  and  was  abandoned  because  the  gravel 
was  too  hai'd  to  wash  in  a  slvice.  The  company  are  now  about  to  pipe  awav 
the  face  of  the  hill  preparatory  to  opening  and  retimbering.  the  old  tunnel.  It 
is  the  expectation  of  the  company  to  erect  a  mill  to  crush  the  cement. 

In  the  Buckeve  claim  the  face  of  the  hill  is  being  piped  away  to  make  rooia 
for  a  cement  mill. 

On  the  Cox  claim,  Cox's  pan  is  being  tried  for  the  reduction  of  cement  H 
is  a  cast-iron  pan,  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  18  inches  deep,  with  four  iron  afmt 
projecting  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  {lan  from  a  central  vertical  axi% 
and  from  each  arm  project  three  strong  wrought-iron  fingers,  rcoching  .down  tm 
within  an  inch  of  the  bottom^of  the  pan.  In  the  bottom  are  a  number  oC  holae^ 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  long,  through  which  holes  the  nulver- 
ized  matter  escapee.  The  bottom  is  of  white  chilled  iron.  A  chaige  or  1,S00 
pounds  of  cement  is  thrown  in,  a  stream  of  five  inches  of  water  is  turned  on,  an4 
the  arms  are  started,  making  20  or  30  revolutions  per  minute.  In  sereiy 
minutes  and  a  half  all  the  pebbles  and  boulders  are  washed  clean,  and  they 
ar^  discharged  through  a  gate  into  a  sluice  prepared  for  the  special  purpo^  of 
carrying  them  off.  There  is  another  sluice  for  washing  the  fine  matter.  Charg- 
ing and  discharging  occupy  two  minutes  and  a  half,  but  the  .discharging  gate  is 
to  be  enlaiged,  so  that  the  discharge  will  not  occupy  more  than  a  quarter  of 
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k  mmnte,  instead  of  hvo  miniites,  as  at  piesent.  By  thid  pan  40  tons  can  be 
worked  in  12  hours,  more  than  would  bo  done  by  a  15-stamp  mill,  and  the 
wbrk  is  done  in  better  style,  because  the  pebbles  and  boulders  which  form 
trom  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  cement  are  excluded  from  the  sluice  in  which 
the  gold  is  cjuight.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  base  matter  carried  through 
tibe  sluice,  the  greater  the  danger  of  the  loss  of  gold.      The  power  is  sup- 

iiKed  by  a  hurdy-gurdy  wheel,  which  is  eight  feet  m  diameter,  four  inches  in 
hickness,  with  buckets  four  inches  deep,  and  nine  infches  apart.  The  power 
IB  nonunally  by  19  inches  of  water,  but  much  is  lost  through  leakage,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  pan  asserts  that  he  does  not  use  more  than  12  inches  under 
a  head  of  260  feet.  The  wheel  is  made  by  bolting  together  two  layers  of  two- 
inch  plank,  laid  crosswise.  The  cost  of  the  wheel  was  SlOO,  and  of  the 
machinery,  including  pan,  gearing,  and  all,  less  than  $1,500.  The  cement  in 
this  claim  appears  to  be  nearly  as  hard  as  any  found  elsewhere. 

In  the  Italian  claim  a  tunnel  is  being  run  to  be  80O  feet  long. 

The  Van  Dusen  claim  has  a  tunnel  800  feet  long,  and  is  standing  idle  because 
of  the  hardness  of  the  cement. 

-The  Hardy  Brothers  have  a  bydraulic  claim,  which  haB  been  worked  three 
years. 

McOonnell  &  Go.  have  the  next  claim,  and  work  it  by  the  hydraulic  process, 
'  Stewart  find  Hall  have  crushed  their  cement  in  an*  eight-stamp  mill,  which  is 
now  standing  idle. 

'  •  The  Scott  Brotherig'  claim  is  1,000  feet  long,  was  opened  by  a  tunnel  in  1854, 
and  was  abandoned  because  of  the  hardness  of  the  cement.  Work  lias  now  been 
resutQcd  in  the  expectation  of  erecting  a  mill. 

'  Claims  ok  Resekvoib  Hill. — ^North  of  Placerville,  on  the  north  side  of 
Reservoir  Hill,  commencing  at  the  west,  are  the  following  claims,  viz : 

'  Hancock  and  Salter's  hydraulic  claim,  drained  by  a  tunnel,  and  open  cut  1,500 
feet -long,  has  been  worked  by  two  men  five  years,  employs  100  incheis  of  water, 
and  pays  well.  .    .  ^ 

••  The  Priar  claim  has  yielded  $50,000,  but  after  leaving  the  surface  the  miiiCTs 
found  the  cement  so  hard  they  could  not  wash  it,  and  nothing  was  done  on  it 
for  years.  A  San  Francisco  company  is  now  at  work,  opening  it  by  a  timnel,  to 
.be  1,000  feet  long,  arid  to  be  finished  in  two  years. 

'  The  Slide  claim  is  being  opened  by  a  tunnel,  to  be  several  hundred  feet  long. 
ThisT  claim  never  yielded  miich. 

.  •  The  Pioneer  claim  is  worked  by  drifting,  and  has  paid  very  high.  It  has  been 
w^ked  for  12  years. 

''  The  George  Barlow  claim  is  also  worked  by  drifting,  and  has  paid  well  at 
times. 

■^  The  Live-oak  claim  is  worked  throuffh  a  tunnel,  and  has  yielded  $50,000  or 
$60,000.'    Under  .this  claim  runs  the  blue  channel. 

^   The  Roanoke  claim  has  the  repute  of  having  been  one  of  the  richest  claims  on 
%ht»  channel,  but  notbinff  could  be  ascertained  of  its  yield.. 
•  Ou  the  south  side  of  Reservoir  Hill  are  the  following  claims,  viz : 
'  -  Tlie  Tiask  claim  is  worked  by  the  hydraulic  process  by  a  company  of  China- 
fnen"  "mth  very  little  profit. 
■    The  OWfield  is  a  hvdraulic  claim. 

''  The  Wolverine  was  worked  mth  much  profit  in  early  days,  and  then  lay^  idle 
for'  a  long  time.     Work  has  lately  been  resumed  on  it.    It  seems  that  there  was 
Ti  slide  which  threw  the  pay  stratum  out  of  its  regular  position  in  this  claim. 
}   The  Ohio  has  a  tunnel  800  feet  k>ng,  employs  five. men,  is  paying  well,  and 
has*  been  worked  for  12  years. 

.  =  Orusen  &  Co.  have  a  claim  on  Wisconsin  flat,  and  are  trying  to  reach  the  Blue 
'channel  through  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long,  from  the  end  of  which  they  are  sinking 
a*  shaft  to  be  80  feet  deep^  •  . 
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Tbe  Granite  Company  are  ranning  a  tunnel  to  strike  the  Blue  channel^  mid 
are  in  several  hundred  feet. 

The  Deep  Channel  Company  has  been  at  work  seven  or  eight  years.  Th* 
dirt  is  hoisted  through  an  incline  by  horse  power,  and  pays  $4  to  the  car  load/ 
Most  of  their  cement  is  crushe^l  in  the  10-stamp  custom  mill  of  P.  M.  Taft.     , 

The  Blue  Lead  Company  employ  10-  or  15  men  in  their  claim,  and  crush 
their  cement,  which  yields  about  $8  per  ton,  in  a  10-stamp  mill,  driven  by  20 
inches  of  water  over  a  wheel  46  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Buchanan,  Fremont,  Henry  Clay,  and  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies, 
facing  Smith's  Flat  on  the  east,  have  had  some  very  rich  claims. 

Redd  &;  Co.  have  a  five-stamp  custom  mill,  and  crush  cement  for  the  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company. 

Spanish  Hill  Claims. — On  Spanish  Hill,  east  of  Flacerville,  are  the  follow- 
ing claims,  viz : 

Hoxie's  claim,  which  is  now  exhausted.  It  paid  from  $10  to  $16  per  day  to^ 
the  hand  for  several  years. 

The  Stogy  Tunnel  claim  was  equally  rich,  and  is  worked  out. 
,   The  Bay  State  was  also  rich,  and  is  not  exhausted,  but  haa  been  consolidated) 
with  the  next  claim,  and  is  worked  by  hydraulic. 

The  Hook  and  Ladder  claim  has  a  crevice  175  feet,  and  a  tunnel  600  feet  long, 
running  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  crevice..    The  hill  is  to  be  washed  down  through^ 
the  tunnel. 

The  Golden  Gate  and  Duroc  claims  come  next,  and  have  been  consolidated. 
Twe  auriferous  quartz  veins  are  found  in  the  slate  bed  rock  in  these  claims,  and^, 
it  is  supposed  that  some  of  the  gold  came  firom  the  decomposition  of  the  slate.  ; 

The  Hoxie,  Stogy,  Bay  State,  Hook  and  Ladder,  Golden  Gate,  and  DuroC; 
cltdms  have  yielded  together  not  less  tha^  $200,000. 

Indian  DiGGiNGS.-^Indian  Diggings,  25  miles  southeastward  from  Flaoer- 
ville,  is  on  the  limestone  belt,  and  is  the  furthest  north  of  all  the  large  minii^- 
camps  on  that  belt.  No  solid  bed  rock  is  found  here.  It  is  supposed  that 
pay  gravel  is  found  200  feet  from  the  surface,  and  to  drain  the  diggings  to  th^ 
depth  would  require  a  tunnel  a  mile  long.  At  Slug  gulch  a  shaft  was  sunl^ 
down  through  wnat  appeared  to  be  solid  limestone  bed  rock  into  a  steatum  ot- 
limestone  boulders.  A  ditch  of  water  was  accidentally  turned  into  this  shaft>, 
and  the  water  ran  there  for  several  days  without  any  accumulation  of  water  in 
the  shaft.  No  outlet  was  ever  discovered.  Brownsville,  at  the  side  of  the  Indian^ 
Diggings,  may  be  considered  part  of  the  same  place,  and  the  two. together  have 
about  20  acres  of  deep  diggings,  which  will  not  be  exhausted  for  many  years. 
Indian  Diggings  and  Brownsville,  unlike  Columbia  and  Volcano,  do  not  wash 
with  a  pipe  in  a  dump  box. 

The  Douglas  hydraulic  claim,  the  most  notable  claim,  at  Brownsville,  is  180 
feet  square,  and  was  worked  for  10  years  previous  to  1866.  In  1856  and  1867 
it  yielded  $55,000,  and  since  the  latter  year  has  paid  little  over  expenses.  There 
has  been  no  work  of  late  for  lack  of  drainage.  An  open  cut  has  been  started' 
to  drain  the.clfum,  so  that  it  can  be  washed  20  feet  deeper;  700  feet  of  the  cut 
have  been  completed ;  there  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  still  to  be  done^  and  several 
years  may  elapse  before  it  is  finished. 

Placsrville  Mining  Regulations. — Each  distriet  in  this  oouiity  has  ita 
own  mining  regulations. 

The  mining  regulations  of  the  PlacerviUe  district,  adopted  Marsh  21,  1863^ 
provide  that-— 

Each  claimant  inaj  hold  200  leet  in  \»ngA  upon  a  ledge  or  lode  with  all  ita  dips,  spun  . 
and  angles,  and  250  feet  upon  each  side  thereof. 

Each  cluim  most  be  filed  for  record  witbin  ^ve  day*  of  poetiag  notice  tbenef«.aocl  the 
notice  roust  distinctly  specify  the  gUMsraldirectipii  of  the  elaim,  ledge,  or  lodo,  and  the  reeerdi 
made  accordingly. 
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Sach  company  shall  be  required  .to  expenii  at  least  seven  days'  work  upon  tUe 
ledge  or  lode  h^ld  by  them  for  and  in  every  month  of  the  time  said  claim  is  held; 
otherwise  the  same  may  be  considered  as  abandoned. 

The  number  of  quartz  claims  on  record  is  186. 

Th<*  following  o-re  copies  of  notices  entered  in  the  record  book  : 

Notice  is  hereby  f(\veu  that  we  the  undersignecl  claim  1,000  feet  on  this  ledge,  commencing 
at  this  notice  and  running  in  a  northerly  direction  to  a  stake  and  pile  of  stones,  j^nd  that  we 
iBt^ad  to  hold  and  work  the  Bamo  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Placerville  mining  district. 
Said  claim  is  situated  in  H.  8.  Hulburd's  ranch,  in  Placerville.    May  23,  1867. 

[Signatures.] 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  we  the  undersigned  claim  1,500  feet  each  way  from  this  notice, 
ofi  any  and  all  quartz  lodes  discovered  in  sinking  this  shaft.    July  18,  1B66. 

[Signatures.  J 

Mud  Spkings  Mining  Regulations. — The  following  are  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  mining  regulations  of  the  El  Dorado  or  Mud  Springs  district, 
adopted  April  7,  1863  : 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  more  than  300  feet  by  location  on  the  same  ledge,  but 
can  hold  600  feet  in  width  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  and  defining  his  lead  or  ledge.  The 
disGOverer  of  a  ledge  is  entitled  to  an  extra  claim. 

A  notice  upon  a  claim  to  be  valid  must  be  written  with  ink,  and  plaiced  upon 
A  board,  stake,  or  tree  in  as  conspicuous  a  place  as  possible,  and  upon,  or  as  near 
tbe  ledge  as  can  be.  Such  notice  must  state  the  number  of  feet  claimed,  describing 
m  aocorately  as  possible  the  boundaries  thereof,  containing  all  the  names  of  the 
claimants  with  the  date  truly  affixed  ;  a  tme  copy  of  which  must  be  recorded  by 
ihe  district  recorder  within  20  days  from  the  date  of  such  notice,  or  such  claim 
4iball  be  considered  forfeited. 

Notice  upon  a  claim  holds  the  same  for  20  days  only.  Recording  the  notice 
•f  a  claim  holds  the  same  for  90  days  only,  before  the  expiration  of  which  time 
.labor  to  the  amount  of  $2  50  for  each  300  feet  in  the  cmim  must  bo  expended 
upon  the  claim  by  the  company,  which  will  hold  the  same  for  15  months  from 
the  date  of  record.  Non-compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article  by  any 
eompany  will  be  construed  as  an  abandonment  by  them  of  their  claim. 

In*  case  of  dispute  between  parties  claiming  the  same  lodge  or  lead,  each  of 
ibe  contending  parties  may  cheose  an  arbitrator,  and  the  two  may  choose  a  third 
person,  who  shall  be  disinterested.  The  three  shall  constitute  a  board  of  arbi- 
trators, whose  decision  shall  be  final,  unless  notice  of  an  appeal  be  given  within 
ten  days  of  the  rendition  of  the  decision. 
•  There  is  no  provision'  requiring  a  description  of  boundaries. 

The  number  of  claims  on  record  is  40.  The  following  is  a  oopy  of  one  of 
the  jpiotices  recorded : 

Dry  Creek,  April  1,  1863. 

.  Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we  the  undersigned  claim  45  claims  on  this  lodo, 
300  fcot  each,  making  in  all  13,500  feet,  and  intend  prospecting  the  said  clums  for  coal,  cop- 
per, silver,  gold,  or  any  other  minerals  it  ma^  contain,  running  in  a  northerly  direction 
13,000  feet  and  southerly  500  feet,  with  all  its  dips,  angles,  and  spurs. 

[Forty-fivo  signatures.] 

Gborgetown  MiNiis'G  Regulations. — The  following  are  a  portion  of  the 
quartz  regulations  of  the  Georgetown  mining  district,  adopted  December  10, 
1860:   "^ 

The  size  of  claims  to  each  person  locating  shall  he  200  feet  of  or  on  any  quartz  lode  or 
lodge,  inclttdtng  all  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  all  surface  ground  and  minerals  which  may  be 
contained  within  the  space  of  150  feet  on  each  side  of  said  ledge  or  vein  located ;  but  no 
company*s  claim  shall  exceed  3,000  feet  in  length  on  any  one  vein  or  ledge. 

The  discoverer  of  a  vein  or  lode  of  minerals  shall  be  entitled  to  one  claim  for  his  discovery. 
-  All  notices  of  claims  located,  whether  individual  or  company,  shall  describe  the  locality 
of  said  mine,  the  number  of  feet 'claimed,  the  point  where  measurement  commences,  and 
name  the  lode  or  company  locating. 

Said  notice  shall  be  posted  on  the  lode,  and  shall  hold  the  claim  for  10  days  from  the  date 
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tbereof  niihoat  record,  but  no  elahn  sball  be  bold  valid  without  record  after  the  ezpiratioa 
of  said  time  onlees  labor  is  boin^  dooe  on  Mud  claim. 

Ail  noticof  of  quarts  mining  claims  are  required  to  be  recorded  nnless  labor  is  beio|f.daB6 
on  the  claim,  by  a  recorder  elected  by  the  miners  of  Georgetown  quartz  mining  district. 

Said  district  recorder  shall  keep  a  book,  record  all  claims,  copy  the  notice,  and  give  tbe 
names  of  tbe  members  of  each  company. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  recorder  to  go  upon  the  ground  and  define  the  claim,  meisuriag 
and  staking  the  same,  and  he  sball  receive  for  such  service  the  sum  of  50  cents  for  each  naaie« 
and  if  not  required  to  perform  such  service,  to  receive  t25  cents  only. 

Any  penon  or  corporated  company  locating  a  mining  claim  within  this  district  sball  be 
requirea  to  have  expended  in  actual  labor  upon  each  and  every  claim  not  exceeding  1,2^ 
feet,  and  a  proportionate  amount  for  larger  or  smaller  claims,  the  sum  of  $50,  within  S)  oavs 
from  the  date  of  the  record,  and  $150  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  record,  and  a  Uke 
amount  for  every  additional  six  months  until  the  sum  of  $500  sball  have  been  expended; 

Whenever  the  sum  of  $500  shall  have  been  eicpeuded  in  prospecting  or  development  of  the 
mine,  whether  by  sinking^  sbafls,  running  tunnels,  cuts,  or  dritta,  whether  on  the  ledge  or  in 
the  direction  thereof,  designed  practically  to  develop  the  claim,  then  and  thereafter  for  tbe 
term  of  two  years  said  claim  shall  be  held  by  the  parties  peforming  thel^or  or  expending  tbe 
said  amount;  but  no  labor  being  ]^rformed  for  the  period  of  two  years,  the  said  claim  sball 
be  considered  abandoned  and  subject  to  relocation. 

Reed. — The  Reed  mine,  2,000  feet  long,  is  tbree  miles  south  of  PlaGorville,  has 
a  greenstone  hanging  wall,  a  slate  foot  wall,  and  a  vein  18  feet  wide.  Tho 
quartz,  as  found  by  a  shaft  running  down  80  feet  prospects  well,  and  a  lO-statiip 
mill  is  going  up. 

Pacific— The  Pacific  mine,  1,800  feet  long,  is  on  the  same  lode,  and  hi 
within  the  limits  of  Plaoerville.  Tho  mine  was  opened  in  1852,  and  was  worked 
till  1862,  when  it  caved  in,  and  then  it  lay  idle  four  years.  Lately  a  Boston 
company  has  purchased  it  and  opened  the  main  shaft  to  a  depth  of  320  feet,  and 
found  some  good  quartz,  but  not  enough  to  commence  work  upon.  The  quarts 
is  a  riblK>n  rock,  tinged  in  places  with  a  green  color.  The  total  yield  of  the 
mine  is  reported  to  have  been  $t500,000,  and  the  annual  average  profit  for  seven 
or  eight  years  $30,000.  The  new  shaft  was  started  120  feet  northeastward  of 
the  working  vein,  and  in  going  down  300  feet  four  veins  were  intersected,  eaeb 
about  six  feet  thick,  all  containing  similar  quartz  and  all  widening  out  as  they 
go  down.  The  two  middle  veins  thus  far  reached  arc  mixed  with  a  lar^e  pro- 
portion of  talcose  slate,  and  appear  to  be  barren.  The  westernmost  of  the  four 
veins  has  produced  all  the  gold  of  the  Pacific  mine  in  a  depth  of  200  feet,  in  a 
pay  chimney  200  feet  long.  The  chimnev  was  nearly  vertical,  but  dipped  slightly 
to  the  north.     A  20-stamp  mill,  erected  m  1853,  is  standing  idle. 

Harmon. — The  Harmcm  mme,  1,400  feet  long,  just  north  of  Placervilloj  is 
on  a  vein  which  is  100  yards  west  of  the  Padho  lo<le,  and  is  30  feet  wide  in 
places,  though  the  average  is  not  over  four  or  five.  The  vein  stone  is  a  white 
quartz  with  seams  of  black  slate,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  sulphurets  of 
iron  and  lead.  It  was  worked  with  arrastras  and  paid  high  ^  and  then  a  15- 
stamp  mill  was  erected,  but  that  has  not  been  profitable  and  is  now  idle.  The 
reputed  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  undecomposed  sul- 
phurets found  below  the  water-line. 

Shepard. — The  Bhepard  mine  is  1,200  feet  long,  on  a  vein  two  feet  wide, 
near  Placerville.  The  claim  was  opened  at  the  end  of  1866,  and  yielded  some 
rich  pockets  of  beautiful  foliated  gold.  The  specimens  extracted  were  worth 
85,000.  The  mill  rock  from  its  appearance  must  have  contained  at  least  830 
per  ton.  The  vein  matter  was  much  of  it  an  ochrous  earth,  intersected  with 
seams  of  quartz.  The  rock  was  worked  through  a  crusher  and  two  arrastras 
driven  by  steam.  Much  of  the  vein  has  been  opened  by  open  cut  to  a  depth  of 
fifteen  feet. 

Cleopatra. — Tlie  Cleopatra,  1,200  feet  long,  on  tho  same  vein,  is  to  bo 
opened  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  then  if  the  rock  prospects  well  a  mill  is  to  1)0 
erected  with  a  capacity  to  crush' 20  tons  per  day ;  the  contractor  to  receive  half 
half  the  mine  for  opening  it  and  erecting  the  mill. 
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.  Whiik  ani>  Burdick.— White  and  Burdickown  two  cldims^  one  rf  S,000; 
tho  other  of  1,800  feet,  on  the  same  vein.  THe  claim  of  1,800  feet  has  been' 
opened  to  a  depth  of  75  feet,  but  the  mine  caved  in  several  years  since  and  is  not- 
wjell  reopened  yet.  Miners  have  been  working  at  it  since  last  year.  There  is 
a  lO-stamp  mill,  which  was  built  in  1861. 

:  Pbeskvbre. — The  Persevere  mine,  4,200  feet,  at  Poverty  Point,  near  Plaeer- 
vUle,  is  on  a  vein  :Bve  feet  wide.  A  depth  of  155  feet  has  been  reached  and  H 
drift  has  been  run  45  feet  on  the  vein.     No  mill  has  been  erected  yet. 

White. — ^The  White  mine,  2,000  feet  long,  near  Placei-ville,  has  a  15-Btainp 
mill,  which  is  idle.  A  new  shaft  is  now  being  sunk.  The  rock  is  rich  in  sul- 
pburets. 

.  Manktng. — The  Manning  mine,  five  miles  eastward  from  Placerville,  has  a 
vein  two  feet  wide,  a  shaft  180  feet  deep,  and  a  six-stamp  milL  No  work  ia 
l^ing  done. 

Elle  Ellen. — ^The  EUe  Ellen,  2,000  feet  long,  is  half  a  mile  from  the  Man- 
tling, on  a'  vein  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  is  nine  feet  wide,  and  dipB 
to  mo  east  at  an  angle  of  80^.  The  hanging  wall  is  hard  blue  slate,  and  the 
ibot  wall  brown  slate.  Th«re  is  a  tunnel  100  feet  long  run  on  the  vein.  There 
is  no  mill. 

.  Eppley. — ^The  Eppley  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  two  miles  and  a  half  south  of 
Placenrille,  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  85  feet,  and  30  tons  of  rock  sent  to 
inill  have  yielded  $1,500,  or  $50  per  ton.  The  mine  is  to  be  opened  further,  and 
90floon  as  enough  good  quartz  to  pay  for  a  mill  is  in  sight,  one  will  be  built. 
•  Davidson. — ^The  Davidson  mine,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  northwest  of  Placer- 
ville,  has  a  tunnel  350  feet  long  and  a  shaft  IGO  feet  deep.  The  quartz  pros- 
l^ots  well,  but  none  has  been  worked  as  yet.  The  New  York  and  El  Dorado' 
mill,  of  20  stamps,  has  been  purchased  to  be  erected  on  this  mine. 
-  Montezuma. — ^The  Montezuma  Quartz  Mining  Company,  an  English  asso- 
<^ation,  own  claims  on  fonr  veins  seven  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  and  are  working 
Iwo  of  the  claims.  That  on  the  Montezuma  vein  is  1,900  feet  long ;  has  been 
worked  sinee  1851,  and  has  yielded  $150,000.  The  lode  runs  north  and  south, 
is  three  feet  wide,  has  slate  walls  and  ribbon  quartz,  which  averages  $10  per  ton. 
There  is  a  black  clay  slate  gouge  on  the  hanging  wall.  A  depth  of  180  feet 
lias  been  reached  and  drifts  have  been  run  180  leet  on  the  vein.  The  McDowell 
vein  is  seven  feet  wide,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Montezuma  and 
parallel  with  it;  A  depth  of  25  feet  has  been  reached.  There  is  a  20-8tamp 
mill,  made  to  run  either  by  steam  or  water.  The  Montezuma  Company  have 
invested  $100,000  in  the  property,  and  it  is  said  they  are  the  only  English  com- 
pany mining  for  gold  now  in  California. 

Nbw  York  and  El  Dorado  mill. — ^The  New  York  and  El  Dorado  mill  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  five  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  by  a  New  York  com- 
paiiy  under  representations  that  they  possessed  a  splendid  mine ;  but  they  found 
nothing,  and  the  mill  has  been  sold  for  $2,500  to  be  moved  to  Davidson's  mine^ 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  northwest  of  PlacerviUe. 

Hermitage. — ^The  Hermitage  mine,  six  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  at  Sugar 
Loaf,  is  on  a  pocket  vein  and  has  p£ud  irregularly,  yielding  $100,000  in  all. 
A  mill  was  erected  In  1852  and  taken*  down,  and  a  second  mill  of  20  stamps 
was  ejected  in  1866,  at  a  eost  of  $17,500,  by  a  Boston  company,  which  paid 
f38^000  for  the  mine.  Tho  vein  is  10  feet  wide,  and  a  depth  of  175  feet  has 
been  reached.  A  tunnel  is  being  run  to  intei'sect  the  shaft  at  a  distance  of  170 
feet.  It  is  said  that  thei-e  is  a  large  quantity  of  pay  rock  in  sight  suitable  for 
milling,  but  most  of  the  gold  heretofore  obtained  has  been  taken  out  in  a  hand 
mortar.  The  mine  was  discovered  by  placer  miners,  who  followed  up  a  rich 
streak:  of  gold  in  gravel  till  it  stopped  at  this  quartz  vein. 

Uniok. — The  Union  lode  runs  north  10**  east,  dips  east  at  an  anglb  of  80*, 
and  is  horn  3  to  12  feet  thick  in  slate  walk;  which,  according  to  Professor  dii- 
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limim,-^lio  loade  a  report  pn  the  mine,  is  striated  in  lines  dipping  to  thasoutli^ 
east.  Tiie  quartz  is  Boft,  fissile,  and  femiginoas.  The  stope  north  of  the  shaft 
yielded  15S}00.  toxvs,  from  which,  according  to  the  books  kept  at  the  nfiill,  $450,000) 
were  obtained.  A  large  part  of  the  claim  is  unexplored,  and  its  value  is  merely 
conjectiu'al  beyond  the  pay  chimney  at  the  shaft.  The  Cosnmncs  lode  is  12*0 
feet,  west  of  the  Union,  and  has  the  same  dip  and  general  course,  although  there 
are  some  bends  in  it.  It  is  thuee  or  four  fiE»et  thick,  and  the  quartz  bears  a  strong, 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Princeton  mine.  The  walls  are  of  coal  black  shale, 
and  there  is  a  black  putty  gouge  on  the  eastern  wall.  This  vein  has  a  shaft 
120  feet  deep.  ,  Soipe  of  the  cropping  were  very  rich  ftpd  yielded  most  of 
$150,000  taken  out  by  the  mill  ^m  rocK  that  did  not  come  from  the  Union  iiiine,' 

Wilder. — ^The  Wilder  quartz  mine,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  El  Dorado,  is  on 
a  vein  three  feet  wide,  containing  quartz  that  yields  $9  per  ton.  An  eight-stamp 
water-mill  has  been  running  two  years. 

Pocahontas.— The  Pocahontas  mine,  two  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  has  a  vein 
four  feet  wide  and  a  pay  chimney  a  100  feet  long,  averaging  $15  per  ton.     There* 
is  a  10-stamp  mill  which  has  been  at  work  one  year,  and  has  paid  for  itself 
and  for  all  the  work  done  in  opening  the  mine. 

Union  Ohukch. — ^The  Union  Church  Gold  Mining  Company  have  claims  on 
three  veins,  three  miles  southeast  of  El  Dorado.  Tne  Union  claim  has  heexK 
worked  since  1852^  has  been  stoped  to  a  depth  of  160  feet,  and  has  yielded  a 
large  amount  of  gold.  There  is  water  in  this  claim  now,  and  it  is  being  taken 
out  preparatory  to  sinking.  The  Cosumnes  claim  is  now  being  worked,  and  tlie< 
rock  yields  $10  or  812  per  ton. 

GrRAY. — The  Gray  mine,  three  miles  east  of  Shingle  Springs,  is  a  rich  deposit 
of  decomposed  quartz  in  a  vein  five  feet  wide.     On  one  occasion  specimens  worthf 
$10,000  were  taken  put  in  one.  day^     A  depth  of  60  feet  has  been  reached.- 
There  is  a  10*stamp  mill,  built  in  1865. 

Bryant. — ^The  Bryant  mine,  two  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  yielded' (20,000 
in  one  pocket,  which  was  emptied  in  three  days  in  1857.  Considerable  quantities 
of  quartz,  sent  to  a  mill  four  miles  ofi^,  paid  well.  The  mill  ran  several  yoars^ 
then  was  abandoned,  and  now  a  20-atamp  steam  mill  is  to  be  built.  A  depth 
of  150  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  run  600  feet  on  the  vein. 

Brard. — The  Beard  mine,  two  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  has  yielded  $250,000,  • 
proving  very  profitable  at  times.  The  ^old  was  deposit^  chiefly  in  numeroas^^ 
little  chimneys  or  streaks,  which  the  mmers  followed.  There  was  a  10-stamp  > 
mill  in  1860,  but  it  was  moved  away  to  the  State  of  Nevada. 

The  Jamison  mine,  at  Aurum  City,  has  been  worked  about  a  year  with  an 
arrastra. 

Independencr.— The  Independence  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  at  Brownsville/ 
is  on  a  vein  which  runs  east  and  west,  is  three  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  has- 
granite  for  a  hanging  wall  and  '^.blue  trap,"  as  the  miners  call  it^  for  a  foot  wall. 
A  tunnel  has  been  run  400  feet  on.  the  vein,  in  pay  all  the  way;  250  tons  have 
been  worked,  and  the  yield  has  been  $30  per  ton,  in  the  Tnllook  eight-stamp 
mill,  rented  for  the  purpose.  The  Independence  mill  is  now  being  built  and 
is  to  have  10  stamps.     The  quartz  contains  a  large  proportion  of  rich  snlphurets.^ 

Stillwaqon. — ^The  Stillwagon  mine,  also  at  Brownsville,  is  on  a  vein  simi-. 
lar  to  that  of  the  Independence.     There  is  a  five-stamp  mill,  which^  with  the 
labor  of  siic  men,  took  out  $4,600  in  May,  1867.     The  average  yield  id  $25  V 
per  ton. 
-  There  are  no  other  quartz  mines  regularly  at  work  at  Brownsville. 

Sliger. — ^The  Sliger  mine,  400  feet  long,  is  four  miles  southwest  of  George- 
town, on  a  vein  four  feet  wide,  between  granite  on  the  west  and  slate  on  tne- 
east.     Five  thousand  dollars  were  taken  out  of  a  pocket  near  the  surface.     The 
mine  is  now  being  opened.  .  . 

'  Grernwood. — The  Greenwood  mine^five  miles  southwest  of  Geargeta^m^ 
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lias  been  opened  by  a  cross-tunnel  400  feet  long.    A  15-Btamp  mill  has  just 
erected,  but  work  is  not  yet  commenced  at  crashing. 

Taylor. — ^The  IVtylor  mine,  3,000  feet  long,  is  two  and  a  half  milc^tonth  of 
Georgetown,  on  a  lode  that  runs  north-northwest  and  south-sontheast,  and  is  two 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  six  feet  at  a  depth  of  100  feet.  A  depth  of  107  feet 
has  been  reached  by  an  incline,  and  drifts  have  been  run  41  feet  The  vein  is 
filled  with  seams  of  slate,  but  the  quartz  shows  free  gold  in  all  parte  of  the  mine. 
There  is  a  black  putty  gouge  two  feet  thick  in  places.  The  west  wall  is  bastard 
granite,  the  east  slate.    There  is  no  mill. 

RosECKANS. — ^The  Hosecrans  mine,  900  feet  long,  adjoins  the  Taylor  on  the 
south.  The  shaft  is  down  40  feet;  and  60  tons  crusned  at  a  custom  mill  yielded 
$12  on  an  average.  The  vein  has  been  uncovered  for  280  feet  along  the  suiface, 
and  it  shows  gold  all  the  way. 

Blite  Lead. — ^The  Blue  Lead,  three  miles  south  of  Georgetown,  has  been 
opened  by  a  San  Francisco  company  to  a  depth  of  250  feet  and  to  considerable 
length.  The  quartz  is  mixed  with  blue  slate  and  shows  some  fine  speoimens, 
but  has  not  paid.  A  very  fine  20'«tamp  mill  has  been  erected,  and  about 
$250,000  have  been  inveeted  permanently  in  the  mine.     Work  has  ceased. 

Collins. — ^In  the  Collins  mine,  one  mile  south  of  Geoigetown,  the  vein  baa 
been  i-eached  170  feet  below  the  surface  by  a  tunnel  250  feet  long.  The  vein 
is  eight  feet  wide,  and  the  rock  in  sight  will  yield  $15  per  ton.  "^ 

Alpine. — The  Alpine,  on  the  same  vein,  is  four  feet  wide,  is  working  with  an 
arrastra,  and  obtains  $12  per  ton.  The  quartz  is  extracted  through  a  tunnel  150 
feet  long.  The  Mount  Hope  Company,  of  8an  Francisco,  own  a  claim  of  3,000 
feet  adjoining  the  Alpine.  The  vein  is  six  feet  wide,  but  is  split  up  considerably^ 
The  shaft  is  61  feet  deep. 

The  Philadelphia  Slide  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  have  3,000  feet  on  a 
vein  half  a  mile  south  of  Greorgetown,  and  have  levied  an  assessmoit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  hoisting  works. 

The  Clipper  mine,  two  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Greorgetown,  is  5,000  feet 
long,  on  a  vein  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  running  north  and  south  between  a 
granite  foot  wall  and  a  slate  hanging  wall.  The  deepest  workings  are  80  feet 
from  the  surface.  About  700  tons  of  quartz  have  been  crushed,  and  ihe  yield 
was  $15  per  ton.     There  is  a  stamp  mill  which  is  not  running. 

WooDSiDE. — ^The  Woodside  mine  in  Georgetown  is  1,200  feet  long,  on  a 
vertical  vein,  which  is  two  feet  wide  and  runs  northeast  and  southwest  between 
slate  walls.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  110  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  40  feet 
on  the  vein.  The  average  yield  has  been  $30  per  ton  for  mill  rock,  exclusive 
of  specimens  worth  $12,000.  On  one  occasion  a  mass  of  rock  was  found  so 
tied  together  with  seams  of  gold  running  through  it  that  a  cold  dbisel  had  to  be 
used  to  cut  it.  The  pay  cliimney  dips  to  the  northeast.  There  is  a  five-stamp 
mill  driven  by  water  power,  but  it  has  had  little  to  do  lately,  the  mine  having 
been  filled  with  water  last  winter.  The  lode  is  rich  in  sulphnrets,  and  has  pecu- 
liar sheets  of  sulphnrets  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  with  transverse  crys- 
tals running  from  side  to  side.  Mr.  Woodside  is  the  inventor  of  a  concentrator 
which  he  uses  in  his  milL  It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  Lxdiarrubber  cloth,  22 
inches  wide  and  about  eight  feet  long,  sewed  together  at  the  ends  and  stretched 
over  two  wooden  rollers  four  inches  in  diameter  and  three  feet  apart.  The 
rollers  are  placed  on  a  frame  horizontally,  one  three  inches  higher  than  the 
other.  The  rollers  turn  so  that  the  cloth  makes  three  complete  revolutions  in  a 
minute.  A  water  pipe  perforated  with  little  holes  passes  above  the  cloth  near 
the  upper  roller  and  discharges  a  number  of  little  streams,  which  wash  away  the 
light  sands  and  leave  the  heavy  sulphnrets  to  be  carried  up  over  the  upper  roller, 
And  after  passing  that  they  drop  down  into  a  box  beneath.  The  concentrator 
lias  been  used  in  this  mill  for  a  year  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inventor,  but  nobody 
ike  has  adopted  it.    The  mine  was  discovered  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it 
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bears.  Ho  picked  ap  a  piece  of  auriferons  quartz  in  a  little  ravine,  and  then 
sought  for  croppingB,  and  when  he  prized  up  a  piece  of  rusty  rock  that  peeped 
out  of  the  ground,  ho  found  the  under  side  of  it  speckled  with  gold.  He  imme- 
diately commencc>d  work,  and  the  mine  paid  its  way  from  the  surface  to  its 
present  depth. 

James's  Mill. — James's  custom  mill,  with  five  stamps,  eight  miles  south  of 
Georgetown,  is  standii^  idle. 

Eureka. — ^The  Eureka  mine,  on  the  same  vein;  north  of  the  Woodside,  is 
900  feet  long,  and  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  130  feet.  There  is  a  steam 
hoisting  establishment,  but  no  mill,  on  the  mine. 

Georgia  Slide. — (Greorgia  Slide,  one  mile  north  of  Georgetown,  is  a  mining 
camp  on  a  hillside,  where,  under  rich  placers,  are  found  a  multitude  of  small 
seams  of  decomposed  auriferous  quartz.  Three  companies  are  sluicing;  one  is 
working  with  a  seven-stamp  mill  and  another  is  putting  up  an  arrastrE.  The 
hillside  has  yielded  an  immense  quantity  of  ^old. 

Mosquito. — The  Mosquito  mine,  eight  miles  east  of  Kclsey's,  is  in  gitmite. 
A  mill  built  in  1866  had  its  roof  broken  in  by  the  weight  of  snow  last  winter. 

Plymouth. — The  Plymouth  mine,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Kelsey's,  is  on 
a  vein  very  irregular  in  width,  but  averaging  seven  feet.  The  rock  averages 
$18  per  ton;  but  15  tons,  selected  carefully  from  700  tons,  yielded  88,000.  Ihe 
quai'tz  conti^ns  eight  per  cent,  of  sulphurets. 

•  Gopher. — The  Gopher  mine,  a  mile  west  of  Kclsey's,  has  three  veins,  with 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  eighteen  feet.  Most  of  the  pay  is  in  the  western  vein. 
The  rock  is  a'  ribbon  quartz,  rich  in  sulphurets,  and  there  are  slate  walls  on  both 
sides.  A  depth  of  100  feet  was  reached,  but  the  old  works  have  caved  in,  and 
the  mine  has  not  been  reopened.  In  1858  the  mine  yielded  $15,600.  There 
was  a  mill,  which  has  been  moved  to  Washoe. 

Last  Ghakce. — The  Last  Chance  mine,  800  feet  long,  is  opposite  Coloma, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river.  The  vein  runs  north 
and  south,  dips  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  50**,  and  varies  in  width  from  2  to 
i2  foet.  The  eastern  wall  is  greenstone,  and* the  western  granite;  but  on  the 
western  side,  for  a  depth  of  400  feet  on  the  hillside,  there  was  no  wall— only 
a  bed  of  gravel,  which  has  been  sluiced  away,  leaving  the  quartz  exposed,  so 
that  an  immense  quantity  of  rock  can  be  obtained  without  using  either  shaft  or 
tunnel.  Two  men  can  take  out  20  tons  in  a  day  ready  for  the  mill.  Both 
free  gold  and  sulphurets  are  abundant,  but  some  selection  is  necessary.  The 
total  yield,  as  reported  by  one  of  the  owners,  has  been  $60,000,  though  rumor 
among  outsiders  says  it  has  been  $200,000.  One  lot  of  500  tons  of  quartz  paid 
only  $2  per  ton ;  then  30  tons  yielded  $250  per  ton ;  and  ,five  tons  of  the  best 
yielded  $40^00.  There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  with  a  Joinville  turbine,  driven  by 
60  inches  of  water  under  70  feet  of  head.  Amalgamation  is  effected  in  the  mor- 
tar and  on  copper  plates ;  the  tailings  are  concentrated  on  blankets,  and  the 
blanket  washings  are  worked  in  an  arrastra.  A  railway  track,  2,100  feet  long, 
is  being  laid  from  the  mine  to  the  mill,  and  when  it  is  finished  the  proprietors 
expect  that  their  entire  expenses  will  not  exceed  $3  per  tou.  The  owners  of  this 
mine  are  Danes,  and  it  is  generally  known  as  the  Danes'  mine,  though  that  name 
belongs  to  the  next  claim. 

The  Danes'  mine,  2,200  feet,  is  on  the  same  vein  as  the  last,  but  has  produced 
nothing  and  is  unopened. 

Reward. — The  Reward  is  1,400  feet  long,  one  mile  southwest  from  Unipn- 
town.  The  rock  prospects  well,  and  the  walls  are  slate  on  the  west  and  granite 
on  the  eaiSt.  A  tunnel  is  being  i*un  in  to  strike  the  vein  135  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. 
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PLACER  COUNTY. 

Placer  is  a  large  county^  and  tbe  only  one  that  reaches  from  the  Sacramento 
nver  to  the  eastern-  boundasy  of  the  State.  It  extends  ^vitli  the  meridian  from 
the  middle  fork  of  the  American  to  Bear  river. 

Its  chief  mineral  wealth  is  in  the  Blue  lead,  which  crosses  the  county  at  an 
elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  worked  at  Dutch  Flat,  Gold  Rnn, 
Indiana  Hill,  Iowa  Hill,  Picayune  Divide,  Yankee  Jim,  and  Forest- Hill.  An- 
cient ^avel  deposits  appear  also  at  Todd's  Valley,  Paradise,  Batli,  Michigan 
Bluff,  Damascus,  and  Monona  Flat. 

The  surface  placers  of  the  county  produce  very  little  now.  The  county,  in 
proportifu  to  the  richness  of  pl|u^ers,  has,  so  fiur  as  known,  the  poorest  qiiartz 
mines  in  the  State.  The  Qreen  Emigrant  mine,  lately  opened,  has  pix)duced 
some  rich  specimens,  but  the  owners  keep  the  amount  secret,  and  they  have  no 
mill ;  and  no  other  quartz  mine  in  Placer  has  paid  any  considerable  profit. 

Miscellaneous  Resousces. — ^Nearly  all  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  ii^ 
California  is  in*  this  county,  and  the  people  have  derived  considerable  profit  from 
it  in  one  way  or  another.  The  county  is  also  crossed  by  the  unfinished  road 
firom  Lincoln  to  Mai^ysville, 

<  The  county  is  supplied  with  water  for  mining  and  irrigation  by  the  Bear  river, 
South  Yuba,  Dutch  Flat,  Michigan  Bluff,  and  numerous  smaller  ditches.  Their 
total  number  is  29 ;  their  length,  699  miles;  their  cost,  $2,000,000. 

The  western  and  lower  part  of  the  county  has  much  good  farming  .land. 
There  arc  60,000  acres  of  land  enclosed,  20,000  cultivated,  including  3,000  in 
wheat,  310,000  grape  vines,  30,000  apple  trees,  as  many  peach  trees,  5,000  head 
of  neat  cattle,  20,000  sheepf  20  saw-mills,  which  turn  out  10,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  annually,^  14.  toll-roods  131  miles  long,  made  at  a  cost  of  $350,000,  and 
$3,000,000  of  taxable  property. 

The  Forest  Hill  Divide.— J'he  Forest  Hill  ridge,  on  the  southern  line  of 
the  county,  at  an  elevation  varying  from  3,000  to  3,500  feet  above  the  sea,  has 
the  rich  mining  camp&  of  Todd's  Valley,  Forest  Hill,  Bath,  and  Michigan  Bluff, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge,  and  Yankee  Jim  and  Damascus  on  the  north. 
Todd's  Valley,  Michigan  Bluff,  and  Yankee  Jim  had  chiefly  hydraulic  claims, 
and  are  now  nearly  worked  out.  Bath  has  cement  claims,  and  is  more  prosperous 
than  ever,  besides  being  a  pretty  town  prettily  situated.  .  Forest  Hill  has  declined 
much,  but  it  has  a  large  body  of  rich  ground,  and  will  probably  see  a  return  of 
pix)sperity. 

Yankee  Jim  was  a  long  time  the  chief  trading  point  for  this  divide,  but  now 
it  has  lost  its  trade,  ae  well  as  exhausted  its  placers. 

The  gold  at  Damascus  has  the  peculiarity  that  a  tio-cup-fuU  of  it  will  weigh 
do  per  jcent.  more  than,  an  equal  measm^e  of  the  common  dust. 

FoHEST.  Hill.-**- Forest  Hill,  which  -has  been  the  most  productive  cement 
tunnel-mining  district  in  the  State,  is  situated  22  miles  eastwai'd  fix)m  Auburn, 
at  an  elevation  of  3,400  feet  high,  on  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  the 
middle  fork  of  the  American  and  Shirt  Tail  canon.  The  town  is  2,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  middle  fork,  and  about  a  mile  distant.  The  scenery 
along  the  eaSion  is  grand.  Five  miles  further  up  the  divide  is  Michigan  Bluff, 
and  the  Aubmn  stage  runs  through  to  that  point;  but  there  is  no  other  stage 
running  to  Forest  HilL  The  callons  north  and  south  are  too  deep  and  steep  for 
much  wagon  travel.  The  Forest  Hill  ridge  appears  to  be  composed  of  aurifer- 
ons  gravel  covered  by  volcanic  sand,  but  the  Forest  Hill  diggings  are  in  the  Blue 
lead  which  crosses  the  ridge  from  north  to  south.  These  diggings  are  500  feet 
below  the  summit  and  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

The  Blub  Lead  at  Forest  Hill. — ^lu  the  Blue  lead  the  lowest  stratum 
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Testing  on  tlie  slato-bed  rock  is  tlie  bine  cement  proper,  from  5  to  20  feet  in 
thickness;  above  that  is  a  red  gravel,  100  feet  tliick;  and  over  that  is  vol- 
canic sand,  which  is  covered  in  {uaces  by  a  stratum  of  trachytic  boulders  and 
soil.  The  blue  cement  is  harder  than  the  red  gravel.  The  boolders  and  pebbles 
in  the  red  gravel  are  all  of  quartz ;  those  in  tue  blue  aa.*e  quartz,  slate,  and  green- 
stone. The  red  gravel  has  smooth  gold  in  coarse  pieces,  most  of  them  weighing 
two  pennyweights  or  more,  and  some  as  much  as  seven  ounces,  and  900-  line. 
The  gold  in  the  blue  cement  is  fine,  flaky,  860  fine,  the  laigest  piece  not  worth 
more  than  75  cents.  The  slate-bed  rock  is  soft,  and  the  gold  is  found  in  its 
seams  to  a  depth  of  four  feet.  This  gold  is  coarse,  and  is  bUu^k  externally,  so 
that  a  person  not  familiar  with  it  would  not  suspect  its.  value  on  looking  at  it. 
The  Blue  lead  contains  large  quantities  of  sulphuiets,  which  are  rich  in  gold. 

The  claims  at  Forest  Hill  are  50  feet  along  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  person, 
and^extend  in  to  the  middle  of  the  hill,  a  distance  varying  from  2,000  to  5,000 
ieet. 

Cabeless  Worktno. — ^Instead  of  working  the  claim  n^larly  from  end  to 
end,  the  companies  generally  sought  to  get  out  the  richest  and  the  softest  dirt; 
and  they  changed  about  from  place  to  place  nearly  every  week,  so  they  had  not 
much  room  to  work.  They  could  not  afford  to  lay  tracks  doMm  to  haul  ont  their 
gravel ;  many  of  their  drifts  could  be  used  for  only  a  brief  period,  bad  the  top 
caved  down  in  the  spots  which  they  had  worked,  enclosing  good  ground,  the 
position  of  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained  without  much  expense. '  The  New 
Jersey  claim  was  the  most  notable  exception  to  this  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
district. 

FuTmtE  OF  FoKEST  HiLL. — J.  W.  Reamer,  superintendent  of  thatoompany, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  Forest  Hill  might  be  made  more  productive  than  ever  by 
consolidating  the  claims  and  working  them  systematically  on  a  large  scale. 
There  ought  to  be  a  large  tunnel  for  each,  half  a  mile,  60  feet  below-  the  level 
of  the  present  tunnels,  «o  as  to  be  certain  of  having  dminage  for  the  deepest 
gravel  that  could  bo  found.  These  tunnels  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
using  mules  to  haul  out  the  gravel  and  haul  in  the  cars.  There  should  be  lar^e 
mills  to  crush  the  cement;  the  snlpkurets  should  be  saved  carefully^  and  all  the 
pay  dirt  should  be  removed  so  that  a  place  should  not  be  left  until  ever}'thing 
of  value  had  been  extracted. 

In  1859  Forest  Hill  shipped  8100,000  of  dust  monthly;  now  $25,000  or  $30^0001 
Fprcst  Hill  is  one  of  very  few  places  where  the  pay  dirt  swells;  but  a  tunnel 
cut  in  the  blue  cement,  as  well  as  one  cut  in  the  slate,  will  soon  close  up  here 
by  the  swelling  of  the  earth  if  it  is  not  trimmed  frequently. 

The  Principal  Claims. — The  principal  claims  at  Forest  Hill  and  in.the 
vicinity  have  been  the  following: 

The  Dardanelles  has  yielded  82,000,000;  the  Jenny  Lind  basyielded^l,  100,000 ; 
the  New  Jersey  has  yielded  8850,000;  the  Independence  has  yielded  $450,000; 
the  Deidesheimer  has  yielded  8650,000 ;  the  Fast  and  N(»rtwood,the  Rough  and 
Beady,  and  the  Gore,  have  each  yielded  8250,000;  the  Alabaina  baa  yielded 
8150,000. 

It  is  said  that  the  claims  within  rifle-shot  of  the  express  office  have  produced 
not  less  than  810,000,000.  No  other  placer  district  in  the  State  can  show  a  yield 
equal  to  this,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  has  bee& 
lost.  The  gravel  or  cement  extracted  was  nanl,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  it  was  carried  away  by  the  water  in  lumps  rich  in  gold*  Mr.  Reamer  says 
that  if  be  could  have  another  claim  like  the  New  Jersey  to  work,  with  a  cement 
mill,  and  with  sufficient  means  to  cut  his  tunnels  and  drifts  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  he  could  obtain  82,000,000  instead  of  8850,000  from  the  same  quantity 
of  dirt. 

Claims  at  Todd's  Valley. — ^The  Golden  Calf  claim,  near  Todd's  valley. 
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.below  Forest  Hill,  has  1,000  feet  front  on  tbe  hillade  and  a  tunnel  1,80&  feet 
iong. .  It  lias  never  been  worked  systematically,  and  has  not  paid. 

The  Big  Springs  claim,  with  975  feet  of  frontage,  is  being  opened,  and  meaa- 
time  a  10-stamp  cement  mill  built  to  work  it  is  standing  idle. 

Dardaxells. — ^The  Dardanells  Company  have  1,000  feet  front,  commenced 
Avork  in  1S53,  and  have  been  at  work  ever  since — at  first  drifting  and  now 
.piping.  They  have  taken,  out  S2,000,000  from  the  blue  gravel,  which  is  soft 
.there.  They  liavd  worked  out  400  feet  along  the  front,  have  run  tunnels  1,600 
or  1,800  feet,  and  have  drifted  out  much  gi-ound.  They  can  hydraulic  away 
about  300  feet  alottg  the  face  of  their  claim,  but  beyond  that  the  hill  is  too 
4eep  to  pay  for  piping.  At  onatime  the  company  employed  60  or  70  men,  now 
they  have  only  four  or  five,  but  these  with  pipes  do  more  than  twelve  times  the 
jiumbcr  did  drifting.  Tbe  company  own  a  ditch  whidi  is*  10  miles  long,  cost 
$15,000,  and  supplies  300  inches  of  water  from  the  1st  December  till  tlie  1st  of 
June.  * 

Obo,  Grekn  SpRnfa  Ajn>  Uncle  SAM.-r-The  Oro,  1,000  feet,  has  yielded 
$35,000,  but  ia  now  in  litigation,  is  not  doing  anything  of  note,  and  never  was 
worked  with  much  system.     There  is  a  20-stamp  cement  mill  on  it,  now  idle. 

The  Green  -Spring,  750  feet  long,  has  a  b^^rock  tunnel  reaching  to  the  pay 
diii:,  none  of  which  has  yet  been  worked.  The  tunnel  was-commenced  in  1854,  by 
pool'  men,  who  worked  a  portion  of  their  time  in  surface  placers  or  as  hired  laborers 
to  get  the  means  for  continuing  work  on  this  claim.  It  is  probable  that  the  front 
.of  the  hill  will  be  piped  away  so  as  to  expose  the  cement,  which  can  then  be 
obtained,  at  little  cost,  for  crushing. 

The  Uncle  Sam  Company  have  100  feet  and  have  done  very  little.  Three 
4nen  are  engaged  in  tunnelling  and  washing. 

Hope  and  Rockland. — ^The  Hope  claim  is  500  feet  long  on  the  hillside,  has 
a  tunnel  2,000  feet  long  in  bed  rock,  has  a  20-stamp  mill,  has  yielded  820,000, 
and  has  cost  $100,000.  The  mine  is  now  being  opened  with  the  e;si)ectation  of 
cnishin^    The  mill  was  kept  running  six  weeks  and  paid  well. 

The  Rockland,  Baltimore  and  Boston  claim  is  2,600  feet  long;  has  a  tunnel 
J2,300  feet  long;  has. cost  $100,000,  and  has  yielded  no-retuni  as  yet.  The 
tunnel  was  commen^^  in  1854,  and  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  channel. 

Fast  and  Nortwood. — The  Fast  and  Nortwood  claim,  400  feet  long,  baa 
^een  worked  through  the  Baltknore  tunnel,  and  has  yielded  $250,000.  The 
company  run  their  dirt  in  drifts  on  four  different  levels,  and  must  load  it  foor 
different  times  before  thoy  get  it  to  the  surface.  The  claim,  in  consequence  of 
this  mode  of  working,  has  not  been  profitable  for  several  yearo,  but  the  cement 
is  .rich,  paying  $5  to  the  ca]:load,  or  about  $7  50  per  ton,  and  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  it.  There  is  a  10-stamp  mill  to  crush  the  cement.  - 
. .  •  Snyder. — The.  Snyder  claim,  200  feet  long,  has  yielded  $250,000.  This  wae 
tbe  pioneer  claim  of  the  district,  the  blue  lea<l  having  been  disco verod  here  in 
December,  1862,  by  Mr.  Snyder,  on  a  hillside  where  aBlide  occurred,  expodng 
the  rich  gravel  to  view.  A  little  basin  40  feet  in  diameter  at  the  slide  yielded 
$40,000.  When  work  was  stopped,  three  years  ago,  there  was  a  tunnel  1,800 
jfeet  long,  but  as  tbe  rjDck  swells  very  rapidly  it  is  now  entirely  closed  up.  There 
ivae  a  sti-etch  of  400  iaot  in  th^  tunnel  where  the  rock  swelled -so  rapidly  that 
as  much  rock  as  would  fill  the  tunnel  had  to  be  taken  out  in  .each  period  of 
eight  months.  The  entire  yield  was  obtained  from  the  red  gravel,  and  that  was 
worked  without  system. 

Independence^^ — ^Tho  Independence,  now  united  with  the  adjoining  New 
Jersey  claim,  had  a  tunnel  3,500  feet  long,  and  produced  $450,000  before  the 
consolidation.  It;  was  worked  without  system.  One  spot  about  20  feet  square 
yielded  $10,000. 

New  JsRSST.-rThe  New  Jersey  claim  is  650  feet  front  by*  4,000  feet  deep, 
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under  the  lower  part  of  ike  town  of  Forest  Hill.  Work  was  oonuneneed  in 
August,  1853,  on  the  tunnel,  and  six  years  and  a  half  of  hard  work  passed  with 
an  expenditure  of  $60,000  before  any  return  was  obtained.  When  the  tunnel 
was  in  1,800  feet,  an  inoline  was  run  upwards  to  the  red  gravel,  which  was  found 
to  be  rich,  and  the  $850,000  were  taken  fix)m  an  area  500  feet  long  by  400 
feet  wide.  The  extraction  of  gravel  was  continued  till  April,  1867,  when  drifts 
were  commenced  to  open  now  ground.  The  tunnel  was  started  in  1853,  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  reaching  pay  in  a  year;  but  as  the  work  advanced  more 
slowly  and  cost  far  more,  the  company  had  to  run  in  debt,  and  when  they  reached 
the  pay  their  debts  amounted  to  $30,000  or  more,  and  some  of  them  had  bemi 
outstanding  for  more  than  four  years.  The  creditors  numbered  8  or  10,  mostly 
merchants,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  New  Jersey  Company  save  that  th^ 
appeared  to  be  hard-working,  sober,  honest  men,  and  were  ti^'ing  to  develop  a 
claim  supposed  to  be  valuable.  There  was  no  long  personal  acquaintance  and 
no  security.  The  debts  bore  three  per  cent,  interest  per  month.  The  most 
dangerous  period  for  the  company  was  after  they  began  to  wash.  A  dishonest 
creditor  might  then,  perhaps,  have  taken  the  claim,  or  at  least  have  caused  much 
expense  by  an  attachment  suit;  so  the  fact  of  the  finding  of  good  pay  was  kept 
as  secret  as  possible  until  the  $30,000  Imd  been  taken  out,  and  then  all  were  paid 
off  at  once.  Tiiis  system  of  giving  credits  was  general  in  the  mines  15  years 
ago,  when  the  profits  charged  were  very  high,  when  large  interest  was  allowed^ 
wnen  many  extensive  enterprises  were  undeilakon,  and  when  a  large  number  of 
these  enterprises  met  with  magnificent  success,  of  which  the  New  Jersey  claim 
is  a  bright  example. 

Seven  channels  have  been  found  in  thb  claim  running  with  the  slates  about 
northwest  and  southeast,  all  parallel  to  one  another,  about  25  ieet  apart,  60 
jEoet  wide,  with  ridgee  of  rock  seven  feet  high  between  them.  The  dip  from 
each  side  of  the  cuvide  seems  to  bo  towards  the  middle  of  the  hill.  There 
is  no  water  fyi  washing  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of  November, 
and  meantime  the  dirt  extracted  is  thrown  into  a  pit  large  enough  to  hold  8,000 
taDSf  where  water  b  thrown  on  it  oooasionallv  so  as  to  soften  the  cement  and 
also  to  attach  the  mass  together  and -prevent  it  from  sliding  down  hill  when  the 
rains  come.  In  busy  times  the  New  Jersey  Company  employs  60  or  70  mei^ 
the  annual  expenses  are  $60,000  or  $70,000,  and  the  profit  one-half  of  the  yield. 

The  dirt  is  hauled  out  in  cars  four  feet  and  nine  inches  long,  28  inchee 
wide,  and  15  inches  deep.  The  weight  of  an  ordinary  car-load  is  1,600  pounds^ 
A  steady  stream  of  water  runs  out  from  the  tunnel  and  is  caught  in  wooden  rever- 
voin,  20  feet  squoie  and  eight  feet  deep,  to  be  used  for  washing.  The  sluice  in 
h^f  a  mile  long,  and  the  grade  is  in  one  part  18  inches  and  in  another  23  inctkM^ 
to  12  feet.  The  steepness  of  the  ca&on  renders  it  necessary  to  have  a  steep 
sluice!  Slat  riffiei  made  of  five  strips  of  board  an  inch  thick,  two  inches  wide 
and  six  feet  long,  with  strips  of  the  same  thickness  set  between  at  the  ends  and 
the  middle  and  bolted  through,  are  used.  The  top  of  each  strip  is  shod  with 
a  strip  of  inm  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  screwed 
on  and  countersunk. 

Jekny  Lutb. — ^The  Jenny  lind,  450  Ieet  on  die  hillside,  had  a  tunnel  2,800 
feet  long,  which  is  now  probably  closed  up,  at  least  in  places,  since  no  work  has 
been  done  for  three  years.  The  yield,  almost  exclusively  from  the  red  gravel, 
was  $1,100,000,  and  there  is  a  laige  amount  of  ground  still  un worked.  In  this 
claim  were  found  many  rich  qnartz  boulders.  The  yield  of  $1,100,000  was 
obtained  by  the  company  from  the  first  washing,  leaving  to  others  who  rewashed 
the  dirt  a  very  large  sum  in  addition. 

GoRB,  Mainb,  and  Rough. — ^The  Grore  claim,  100  feet  wide  in  front  on  the 
hillside  and  twice  as  wide  further  back,  took  out  $250,000  from  a  tunnel  1,200 
feet  long.  No  work  has  been  done  for  four  or  five  years.  Rich  quartz  boulders 
were  toond  in  this  claim  also. 
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'    Tbo  Maine  claim,  SfOO  feet  front,  bad  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long,  and  took  out 
$250,000.     No  work  has  been  done  for  four  years. 

The  Rough  and  Ready  has  1,200  feet  front,  had  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long, 
took  out  $250,000,  and  has  done  no  work  for  three  years. 

Deidbsheimer  and  Othebs. — The  Deidesheimer  has  400  feet  front,  had  a 
tunnel  1,800  feet  long,  took  out  $650,000,  obtained  much  from  quartz  boulders,  • 
and  has  done  nothing  for  three  years. 

Tlie  India  Rubber  has  250  feet  front,  had  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long,  produced 
$50,000,  and  has  done  no  work  for  three  years. 

The  Alabama  has  a  frontage  of  300  feet,  had  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long,  took 
$150,000,  and  has  done  nothing  in  the  last  three  years.' 
«  The  Eagle  has  200  feet  fiiont,  had  a  tunnel  800  feet  long,  expended  $40,000 
or  $50,000,  and  took  out  $15,000. 

The  Moss  has  900  feet  front  and  a  tunnel  1,000  feet  long,  but  found  no 
gravel,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  there  is  rich  gravel  in  the  claim. 
Quartz  was  found  in  the  tunnel,  and  a  10-stamp  mill  was  erected  to  work  it; 
but  it  did  not  pay.  This  is  the  last  claim  to  the  eastward  in  the  Forest  Hill 
district. 

An  unrepealed  provision  in  the  miners'  regulations  of  the  district  requuTS  one 
•day's  work'  every  month  from  December  till  June  to  hold  the  claims,  but  so 
much  work  has  been  done  that  nobody  seems  to  think  of  foifeiture  under  the 
letter  of  the  regulations. 

Michigan  Bluff. — ^Michigan  BlulF,  seven  miles  from  Forest  Hill,  on  the 
same  divide,  and  ^9  miles  from  Aubmn,  saw  its  best,  days  between  1853  and 
1858,  when  it  shipped  $100,000  per  month ;  and  now  it  does  not  ship  more  than 
$25,000.  The  claims  were  worked  fii-st  by  drifting  and  then  by  the  hydraidie 
process,  and  for  a  time  this  was  one  of  the  principal  hydraulic  camps  in  the  @tate. 

The  pay  stratum  is  remarkable  on  account  of  containing  ninety-five  per  cent* 
of  quartz  boulders,  pebbles,  and  sand,  and  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  clay. 
Some  of  the  boulders  weigh  twenty  tons,  and  half  the  weight  of  the  boulders  is 
in  those  that  weigh  over  a  quarter  of  a  ton  each.  This  quartz  is  very  white, 
and  immense  piles  of  the  boulders — ^probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ton*— 
are  piled  over  the  many  acres  that  have  been  washed  ofi:  The  deepest  claim  is 
80  feet  deep,  and  probably  all  the  ground  washed  off  averaged  40  feet,  of  which 
at  least  five  feet  were  in  boulders  that  are  larger  than  a  man's  head,  and  that 
now  lie  on  the  ground. 

The  only  claim  now  at  work  on  a  large  scale  at  Michigan  Bluff  is  the  North 
American,  and  there  is  little  expectation  of  extensive  work  in  any  other  claim 
for  some  years.  There  are  places  that  would  pay  if  water  could  be  obtained 
conveniently,  and  there  is  much  ground  known  to  be  rich,  but  it  would  not  pay 
at  present. 

The  price  of  water  in  1859  was  37  J  cents  per  inch,  and' it  was  reduced  suo- 
cessivelyto  30,  25,  and  20  cents ;  in  18G5,  to  17j,  and  in  1866,  to  15  cents  per 
inch. 

The  original  size  o/  the  claims  was  100  feet  square  to  the  man. 

Tail  Sluices.— vThere  are  four  tail  sluices,  making  a  quarter  of  a  mile  alto- 
gether, in  Stickness's  Gulch,  below  Michigan  Bluff.  The  sluice  is  four  feet 
wide,  three  deep,  with  vertical  sides,  and  a  grade  of  14  inches  to  the  sluice- 
box.  Part  is  paved  with  wooden  blocks  and  part  with  boulders.  From  1860 
to  1863  the  tail  sluice  paid  very  well;  as  four  or  five  companies  tailed  into  it, 
but  now  there  is  only  one. 

NoKTH  American. — The  North  American  claim,  as  originally  located,  was 
600  feet  long  and  400  feet  wide  5  but  much  additional  ground  has  been  pur- 
chased, and  half  of  the  original  area  is  worked  out.  Sluicing  and  drifting  were 
commenced  in  1854  in  front,  where  the  claim  was  shallow ;  and  in  1858,  when 
deeper  gravel  had  been  reached,  piping  began.     In  1860  a  bed-rock  tunnd 
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1»400  feet  long — in  oae  place  150  feet  undes*  the  sorface  of  the  rim  rock-con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  810,000,  was  first  used  for  washing.  The  grade  is  13 
inches  to  12  feet,  hot  eight  inches  is  considered  preferable.  The  slnicc  in  the  tun- 
nel is  two  feet  wide  at  thehottom,  32  iuchcfs  wide  at  the  top,  and  two  feet  deep. 
The  flaring  are  better  than  vertical  i^des  for  the  passage  of  largo  Ix^uldcrs  two 
•or  three  reet  through,  though  anything'  over  150  pounds  injures  the  sluice; 
Nearly  all  the  gold  is  caught  within  200  feet  at  the'  head  of  the  sluice,  wlicre 
the  bottom  is  covered  with  slat  frames  six  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  with 
four  frames  to  one  sluice-box.  The  slats  are  boards  an  inch  thick,  '^shod" 
with  iron  straps  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and  an  inch  and  n  lialf  T\ndc. 
All  the  sluice-boxes  below  the  first  200  feet  kre  paved  with  fir  blocks  eight  inches 
thick.  The  first  hundred  feet  of  the  sluice  are  cleaned  up  every  evening,  and 
the  s^nd  hundred  twice  a  week.  This  cleamng  up  keeps  the  rifiies  in  good 
order,  and  requires  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  There  are  2,300  feet  of 
llr-inch  pipe  and  150  of  7-inch  pipe  in  use  in  the  claim.  The  total  yield  has 
been  $300,000. 

NiTKO-GLYCEiiiKE.-^The  number  of  men^ow  employed  is  15;  last  year  it 
it  was  28.  One  of  the  chief  difiiculties  in  this  claim  is  the  removal  of  the 
of  the  stratum  of  pipe-clay  whicli  rests  on  the  pay  gravel  and  must  be  caitied 
off  in  the  sluice.  It  is  too  hard  to  be  piped  away,  so  it  must  be  blasted  into 
small  pieces.  Previous  to  this  year  powder  was  used,  but  now  Mr.  Swenson, 
one  of  the  partners  of  this  claim,  and  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  nitro-glycerine 
in  California,  supplies  that  fluid,  which  is  so  much  better  thtm  gunpowder  that 
15  men  do  more  in  1867  thau  28  did  in  1866.  The  nitro-glycerine  shatters 
the  pipe-clay  into  a  multitude  of  little  pieces,  whereas  powtler  broke  it  into  a 
few  large  ones ;  so,  after  a  powder  blast,  the  miners  had  to  reduce  the  large 
lumps  with  gads,  for  which  there  is  now  little  use.  It  costs  about  $2  per  pound, 
.  and  is  preferred  by  the  miners  after  they  once  become  acotistomed  to  it.  No 
accident  has  happened  with  it  on  this  claim,  although  sometimes  two  or  three 
dozen  blasts  are  set  off  in  a  dav.  The  smoke  from  il  dis^pearff  sooner  than 
that  from  powder,  but  it  is  more*  injurious. 

About  400  inches  of  water  are  used  in  the  North  American  claim  for  four  or 
five  days  in  the  week. 

Bath  District. — The  following  claims  are  in  the  Bath  district,  adjoining  the 
Forest  Hill  district : 

In  the  San  Francisco  claim  no  work  has  been  done  for  a  long  time. 

The  Oro  claim  never  yielded  much,  and  is  doing  nothing  now. 

The  Rip  claim,  450  feet  front,  has  a  tunnel  450  feet  long  in  tlie  bed  rock. 
From  this  tunnel  a  sbaf  t  has  been  raised  to  the  Paragon  sheet,  which  was  worked 
from  1852  to  1858.  The  company  are  preparing  to  pipe  away  the  front  of  the 
claim,  and  they  intend  to  erect  a  mill  next  year.  Work  is  continued  meantime 
on  the  tunnel. 

The  Golden  Gate  Company  have  180  feet  front,  and  own  half  of  a  joint  tunnel, 
400  feet  long,  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  Rough  Gold  Company.  They  are 
are  now  working  the  blue  gravel,  and  getting  $5  per  ton  from  it,  but  they  fntend 
to  work  the  Paragon  sheet.  They  have  a  five-stamp  mill,  driven  •  by  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  wheel. 

The  Rough  Gold  Company  have  a  frontage  of  only  a  few  feet,  but  the  claim 
grows  wider  as  it  goes  back  into  the  hill,  and  400  feet  back  it  is  200  feet  wide. 
There  is  a  tunnef  1,800  feet  long,  150  feet  under  the  Paragon  sheet,  which  is 
now  being  worked;  but  the  tunnel  was  located  for  the'  purpose  of  working  the 
blue  gravel.  There  is  a  lO-stamp  mill,  which  was  erected  in  1866,  and  is  now 
running  steadily. 

Pauagon. — The  Paraxon  claim  has  a  front  of  250  feet,  extends  a  mile  and  a 
half  through  the  hill,  and  is  400  feet  wide  at  the  back.     The  pay  stratum  now 
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worked  is  a  deposit  of  rusty  gray  ffravel,  four  feet  deep,  resting  on  the  blue  gravel 
100  feet  deep,  and  covered  by  volcanic  sand.  The  blue  gravel  immediately  on 
the  bed  rock,  as  well  as  for  100  feet  above,  contiuns  some  gold,  but  not  enough 
to  offer  much  profit.  The  gray  gravel  contains  $10  per  ton,  the  gold  being 
coarse,  some  of  the  pieces  weighing  two  or  three  qunces,  and  others  containing 
quartz  attached. 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  claim  in  1852,  and  the  gravel  was  sluiced  for 
10  years.  It  was  so  tough,  however,  that  it  had  to  be  washed  repeatedly,  and 
after  all  much  of  the  clay  escaped  undissolved.  At  the  first  washing  the  yield 
was  about  $1  per  ton,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  washings,  made  at 
intervals  of  a  year,  yielded  each  $2  per  ton,  and  $1  per  ton  for  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  washings.  Freezing  and  thawing  slaked  the  cement  more  rapidly 
than  did  sun  or  rain.  In  1864  a  20-stamp  mill  was  built,  and  then  the  claim  first 
began  to  prove  its  high  value.  The  yield  of  the  claim  was  $100,000  in' 1866, 
ha&  of  it  profit.  The  yield  per  ton  in  the  mill  is  no  more  than  it  was  in  the 
sluice,  but  the  dirt  is  now  not  so  rich  as  it  was  before. 

The  gray  gravel,  or  '^  sheet,"  as  it  is  called,  has  aU  been  taken  out  for  1,600 
feet  front.  The  tunnel  is  in  the  middle  of  the  claim  in  the  blue  gravel,  20 
feet  below  the  sheet.  The  pay  dirt  is  breasted  out  on  drifts,  which  ixm  entirely 
across  the  claim,  so  that  there  are  400  feet  of  breast  for  the  men  to  work  at 
The  gravel  becomes  softer  when  exposed  to  the  air,  so  the  large  breast  gives 
the  benefit  of  exposure,  as  well  as  of  abundant  room.  At  intervals  of  30  feet 
a  chute  is  made  from  the  sheet  down  to  the  tunnel,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
down  the  gravel ;  few  timbers  are  used,  and  the  roof  falls  down  upon  the  blue 
gravel,  close  up6n  the  heels  of  the  miners.  Two  men  are  constantly  employed 
ptepamag  the  tunnel,  whidi  would  close  up  in  a  month,  if  neglected.  The  blue 
gravel  swells  very  much  in  one  stretch  of  150  feet. 

There  is  enough  dirt  in  sight  for  four  years'  work.  All  the  dirt  is  picked 
down. ' 

The  mill  crushes  200  tons  a  week,  and  the  expenses  are  $1,000  per  week. 
Fifty  men  are  employed :  32  miners;  four  carmen  in  the  tunnel;  two  carmen  out- 
side; two  tunnel  menders;  four  feeders,  and  six  others  in  and  about  the  mill. 
Two  men  feed  the  20  stamps,  and  two  others  pick  out  the  large  stones  from  the 
gravel. 

The  stamps- weigh  700  pounds,  have  75  drops  per  minute,  and  13  inches  fall. 

The  screen  is  punched  with  holes  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  they 
soon  wear  larger. 

Two  tons  of  gravel  are  fed  per  hour  to  each  five-stamp  battery,  and  three  inches 
of  water  run  steadily  into  each  mortar. 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  quicksilver  is  put  in  eveiy  morning,  and  as  much  more 
every  evening  into  each  battery. 

A  fiask  of  quicksilver  is  bought  once  in  four  months,  implying  the  loss  of  75 
pounds  in  that  period,  or  half  a  pound  per  day  on  an  average,  or  one-quarter  of  all 
that  is  used.     The  retorting  is  done  carefully,  so  the  loss  is  in  the  sluice. 

Below  the  mortars  are  Jenny  Land  riffles,  and  below  those  hurdy^urdy  riffles. 
It  is  said  the  claim  was  sold  in  August,  1867,  for  $150,000. 

Other  Bath  Claims. — ^The  Greek  claim,  160  feet  front,  has  lately  been 
Bought  by  the  Paragon  Company  for  $9,650.  This  claim  paid  well  in  front,  but 
was  not  worked  well;  the  tunnel  closed  up;  the  owners  quarrelled,  and  then  they 
sold  out. 

The  New  York  claim,  200  feet  front,  has  a  sheet  like  that  of  the  Paragon, 
save  that  it  is  on  the  bed  rock.  A  tunnel  was  cut  1,800  feet  long  in  the  bed 
rock,  at  an  expense  of  $15,000,  but  bad  air  proved  very  troublesome;  the  work 
was  stopped  before  pay  was  reached ;  the  tunnel  closed  up,  and  nothing  has 
been  done  for  three  years. 
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The  SebaBtopol  Company  has  a  front  of  1,000  feet,  cut  a  tunnel  800  feet  iu 
very  hard  rock,  found  no  pay,  and  stopped  work  in  1866,  after  spending  $20,000. 

DAMASCTJS.^Damascus,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Forrest  Hill,  on  the  same 
divide,  but  on  its  north  side,  has  the  same  slate  bed  rock,  and  a  similar  bed  of 
blue  cement,  though  there  i&  no  overlying  red  gravel. 

The  Damascus  Company  has  a  claim  500  feet  in  front,  and  3,000  long,  running 
into  the  hill.  The  blue  cement  is  four  feet  thick,  lies  immediately  on  a  soft 
talcose  slate-bed  rock,  soft  enough  to  pick,  and  is  covered  by  600  feet  of  volcanic 
sand ;  at  least  it  is  supposed  to  be  sand,  though  no  careful  examination  has  been 
made  of  it.  The  richest  part  of  the  cement  is  within  15  inched  of  the  bottom, 
but  the  largest  nuggets  of  gold  are  found  in  the  bed  rock.  The  gold  is  mostly 
coarse,  in  long  narrow  pieces,  and  those  found  in  the  bed  rock,  like  those  found 
at  Forest  Hill,  are  frequently  quite  black. 

Thd  claim  is  opened  by  a  tunnel,  450  feet  loi^g,  of  which  distance  200  feet 
were  passed  before  the  rim  had  been  pierced. 

The  tunnel  runs  nearly  south-southeast,  about  the  nnddle  of  the  claim,  and 
apparently  in  the  middle  of  what  was  the  channel  of  the  ancient  stream.  -  The 
present  supply  of  cement  is  obtained  northeast  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  breast  is 
about  200  feet,  extending  nearly  half  way  across  the  claim.  A  pillar  20  feet 
wide  is  left  standing  alongside  of  the  tunnel  to  protect  it.  A  rail  truck  is  kept 
alon^  the  face  of  the  breast,  and  after  20  feet  have  been  breasted  out,  the  track 
is  relaid  for  convenience  of  loading.  The  tunnel  is  eight  feet  below  tlyo  bed  of 
the  channel,  and  the  load  in  the  breast  car  is  dumped  into  the  tunnel  car. 

There  are  many  hu-ge  quartz  bouMers,  some  of  them  weighing  a  ton  each  in 
the  cement,  and  these  are  thrown  back  to  support  the  proof,  which  never  cracks. 
A  post  six  feet  high,  with  a  cap  30  inches  long,  is  set  up  in  each  square  of  30  feet 
at  the  breast,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  trouble  with  the  roof. 

There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  driven  by  steam,  but  it  runs  only  in  day-time  for  lack 
of  water  to  run  longer.  The  company  intend  to  make  a  ditch,  so  that  the  mill 
can  run  day  and  night.  Twenty-nve  tons  of  cement  are  crushed  every  day,  and 
the  average  yield  so  far  has  been  $3  35  to  a  car  load  of  1,700  pounds,  or  $3  94 
per  ton.  The  bed  rock,  of  which  15  inches  are  dug  up,  is  not  crushed,  but  is 
simply  washed  in  the  sluice. 

The  stamps  wei^h  650  pounds  each,  make  70  to  80  blows  per  minute,  and 
drop  from '9  to  11  mches.  When  the  shoes  and  dies  are  new  the'^p  is  9  inches,^ 
and  the  number  of  blows  80,  and  when  the  di-op  is  11  inches  the  number  of 
blows  is  70. 

Three  inches  of  water  are  turned  into  each  mortar,  and  three  inches  more  are 
turned  into  the  sluice  below. 

The  cost  of  the  mill,  including  the  engine,  was  $12,000,  and  the  expenses  daily 
are  the  following,  viz :  a  cord  of  wood,  $3 ;  an  engineer,  84 ;  a  blacksmith,  $3 ; 
a  feeder,  $3 ',  six  miners,  83  each.  Five  men  breast  out  five  tons  per  day  to  a 
man,  and  one  carman  takes  out  the  cement.  Tlie  engine  is  of  forty-horse  power; 
Two  candles  are  burned  per  day  to  the  breastcr. 

The  mill  was  built  before  the  mine  was  properly  opened. 

The  bed  rock  does  not  swell.  The  bed  rock  is  full  of  vertical  quartz-veins 
averaging  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  running  south-southwest  and  north-north- 
east. These  seams  appear  to  form  in  places  half  of  the  bed  rock  -,  some  •f  thom 
are  a  foot  thick,  and  some  as  thin  as  paper.  The  same  quartz  veins,  but  more 
strongly  marked,  are  found  in  a  second  tunnel,  which  is  65  feet  lower  and  350 
feet  long. 

MoiTNTAnr  Oate. — ^The  Mountain  Gate  claim,  adjoining  the  Damascus  on 
the  west,  has  2,000  feet  front,  and  the  tunnel  runs  in  4,000  feet.  The  bed  rock 
is  35  f^et  higher  than  in  the  Damascus,  it  swells,  there  is  less  quartz  in  the 
bed  rock,  and  some  of  the  gravel  is  softer;  but  otherwise  there  is  much  sim- 
ilarity in  the  two  claims.     The  tunnel  was  started  40  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
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nm  rock,  which  was  passed  in  t^OO  feet,  mid  then  the  tnnnel  waa  extended  3,500 
feet,  running  nearly  level,  an<l  the  company  are  now  troubled  so  much  by  water 
that  they  have  started  another  tunnel  65  feet  deeper,  and  it  is  in  1,500  feet.  The 
tunnel  is  about  200  feet  from  the  Damascus  line,  and  they  have  worked  200  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  tunnel.  They  breast  out  on  the  same  system  as  that  used  in 
the  Damascus. 

They  have  no  mill,  and  when  they  come  to  cement  too  hard  to  wash,  they 
usually  leave  it  behind  and  virtually  throw  it  away.  Some  of  it,  however,  is  so 
rich  that  it  pays  to  crush  with  a  band  mortar.  The  softer  cement  is  washed  throe 
or  four  times,  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  months.  Three-fourths  of  the  tota.1 
yield  is  obtained  at  the  first  washing,  and  three-fourths  of  the  further  yield  at  the 
second.     The  sluice  is  200  feet  long. 

There  are  16  partners,  all  of  whom  work  in  the  claim,  and  they  seldom  hire 
anybody.  Bumor  says  the  present  yield  is  $12  per  day  to  the  man,  though 
the  work  done  is  much  less  than  the  amount  requuod  from  hired  men.  The 
claim  has  been  worked  for  12  years,  and  has  produced  altogether  $370,000.  They 
have  enough  water  from  their  own  claim  to  wash  all  their  dirt. 

The  bed  rock  rises  150  feet  near  the  western  line  of  the  Mountain  Gate,  imd 
at  the  eastern  line  of  tbe  Damascus,  so  those  two  companies  take  the  whole  chan- 
nel there. 

Iowa  Hill. — ^At  Iowa  Hill  the  blue  cement  lies  on  the  bed  rock,  or  lay  before 
it  was  mined  out,  12  or  18  feet  deep.  The  cement  was  so  soft  that  it  could  1)0 
picked  out,  and  so  hard  that  it  could  be  washed  once  a  year  for  seven  years  with- 
out being  entirely  disintegrated.  Much  of*  the  cement  was  so  rich  that  it  was 
pounded  up  in  a  mortar  weighing  250  pounds,  and  measuring  16  inches  across 
the  ftbowL  The  pestle  weighed  70  or  80  pounds,  was  attached  to  a  spring  pole, 
and  was  worked  by  two  men,  who  could  thus  pound  up  two  tons  or  two  tons  and 
a  half  in  a  day. 

Over  the  blue  cement  was  a  layer  of  sand  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness.. Upon  that  rested  a  stratum  of  rich  brownish  gravel  six  or  eight  feet 
thick.  Over  this  came  140  feet  of  poor  brown  gravel,  with  layers  of  sand  in  it, 
and  usually  there  was  a  very  rich  stratum  of  gravel  just  over  the  sand.  Above 
the  brown  gravel  was  loam  20  or  30  feet  deep. 

A  few  claims  on  this  Blue  lead  were  extremely  profitable.  The  Jamison,  the 
pioneer  claim,  yielded  $500,000;  the  North  8tar,  $400,000 ;  the  Sailor  Union, 
$300,000;  tlie  Iowa  Hill,  $250,000;  and  the  Dutch,  $250,000;  but  three  dozen 
large  tunnels  were  run  and  not  one-thu'd  of  them  paid  expenses.  If  the  loss 
were  balanced  against  the  profit,  the  Iowa  Hill  district  would  not  show  much 
net  gain. 

,>  The  town  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  200  feet  high  and  a  furlong  wide, 
and  the  blue  cement  of  the  channel  which  passes  under  the  town  has  all  been 
drifted  out,  and  the  hydraulic  pipe  is  now  at  work  on  both  sides,  so  that  the 
town  site  will  itself  be  washed  away  in  a  few  years. 

The  richest  spot  ever  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Iowa  Hill  was  in  the  brown 
^avel,  from  which  two  men  took  out  $30,000  in  one  day. 

East  of  Iowa  Hill  is  Indian  canon,  reputed  to  have  been  the  richest  caSon 
^ver  found  in  California. 

WigpoifSiN  Hill. — ^Wisconsin  Hill  is  on  the  same  divide  with  Iowa  Hill,  but 
is  two  miles  distant  in  a  southeast  direction,  and  the  two  places  are  separated  by 
a  ravine.  The  channel  is  the  same  as  at  Iowa  Hill,  but  not  so  rich. 
>  The  Oriental  cement  mill  at  Wisconsin  Hill  was  built  in  1866  and  has  20 
staiips,  but  it  does  not  pay,  as  the  cement  3rields  only  80  cents  to  the  ton. 
Fortunately,  the  surface  has  been  stripped,  so  the  cement  lies  bare  and  can  be 
obtained  at  little  expense. 

^  BoACH  HxLL.7-Koach  Hill,  one  mile  east  of  Iowa  Hill,  has  had  some  good 
claims. 
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Xonona  Flo^  half  a  milo  east  of  Boacb  Hill,  lias  also  paid  well  in  places. 
The  channel  at  these  two  camps  rans  with  the  divide. 

Pleasant  Flat,  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  fiirther  up,  has  a  channel  nmning  across. 

MoRNiXG  Stab. — ^Three  hundred  yards  south  of  Iowa  Hill,  l>evond  Indian 
cuAon,  is  Picayune  divide,  through  which  mns  the  Blue  lead,  on  which  is  located 
the  Morning  Star  claim,  which  has  1,200  feet  front,  and  o^ctends  4,000  feet  to 
the  middle  of  the  ridge.  The  channel  here  appears  to  have  been  150  or  200  feet 
wide.  The  Morning  Star  tnnnel  was  commenced  in  185G,  and  no  pay  of  any 
note  was  obtained  until  1865,  by  which  time  a  distance  of  1,800  feet  lind  Iweu 
run  and  $45,000  had  been  expended.  After  reaching  the  cement  it  was  found 
that  the  tunnel  was  30  feet  too  high,  and  now  the  dirt  lias  to  be  hoisted  an«J.  the 
water  pumped  by  hand  to  the  level  of  the  tunnel.  The  bed  rock  swells,  and 
sometimes  the  track  is  raised  six  inches  in  a  niirht.  The  cement  vmnes  in  thick- 
ness  from  six  inches  to  six  feet,  and  yields  83  per  ton.  The  mill  has  six  stamps, 
goes  by  steam,  and  crushes  40  tons  in  24  hours.  Fi"om  June  to  Deceml>er,  there 
is  but  half  the  needed  supply  of  water,  and  the  mill  runs  only  in  the  day-time. 
Twenty-four  men  are  employed. 

Bird  Flat  axd  Lebano^t. — ^Three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  Morning 
Star  claim,  on  the  Hcaynne  divide,  the  Iowa  Hill  and  Biixl  Flat  Company  have 
been  running  a  tunnel  since  1854,  have  gone  in  1,100  feet,  liavo  spent  $50,000, 
and  have  obtained  no  return  as  vet. 

The  Lebanon  Company,  at  Prospect  Hill,  have  a  claim  which  adjoins  the  Morn- 
ing Star  on  the  back.  They  have  been  at  work  13  years,  spent  $100,000,  and 
cut  a  tnnnel  1,500  feety  and  in  1866  they  stnick  into  pay  and  erectetl  a  10-stamp 
mill,  which  is  driven  by  a  hurdy-gurdy  wheel.     This  tunnel  is  not  low  enough. 

Gold  Ritn. — On  the  Railroad  divide,  between  Bear  river  and  the  North  fork 
of  the  American,  the  Blue  lead  appears  at  Dutch  Flat,  Gold  Run,  and  Indiana 
HilL  The  width  of  the  lead  here  is  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  there  are  200  or 
300  feet  of  pay  gravel,  with  no  overlying  barren  stratum.  Squires's  calion, 
'  which  empties  into  Boar  river,  sejiarates  Dutch  Flat  from  Gold  Run.  The 
latter  did  not  obtain  a  largo  supply  of  water  until  lately,  and  therefore  its  best 
claims  have  not  l)een  exhausted,  and  it  is  the  most  prosperous  hydraulic  camp  iu 
California.  Nine  thousand  inches  of  water  are  used  here,  requiring  a  payment 
of  $1,000  a  day  or  more  in  gold.  Tlie  gi*avel  is  peculiarly  soft  and  there  is  great 
depth,  so  that  high  power  is  obtained,  and  more  dirt  is  washed  in  propoilion  to 
the  quantity  of  water  used  than  in  any  other  large  hydraulic  district. 

Gravel  at  Gold  Run. — The  bed  of  auriferous  gravel  at  Grold  Run  is  about 
350  feet  deep,  of  which  only  about  150  feet  have  been  worked  so  far.  Tho 
sluices  are  therefore  200  feet  above  the  bed  rock.  A  shaft  was  sunk  185  feet 
deep  in  Potato  ravine  to  the  bed  rock,  and  tho  bottom  of  that  ravine  is  below 
the  level  of  most  of  the  sluices.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  bed  rock  in  tliat 
shaft  is  no  lower  than  elsewhere  in  the  channel.  Pay  gravel  was  found  all  the 
way  down,  and  it  was  soft  until  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  bottom.  This 
vast  bed  of  gravel  two  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  250  feet  deep,  cannot 
be  washed  away  for  many  years. 

Outlet. — Although  the  cauon  of  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river  is  at 

least  2,500  feet  deep,  yet  it  is  two  miles  distant  from  Gold  Run,  and  the  tailings 

must  mn  into  Cauon  creek,  which  near  the  claims  is  onlv  150  or  175  feet  below 

•  their  levels.     Several  claims  have  been  compelled  to  stop  work  because  they  no 

longer  have  any  outlet. 

An  outlet  must  be  obtained  200  feet  deeper  than  Ca&on  creek,  and  it  must 
be  had  without  waiting  for  the  gradual  washing  out  of  the  Blue  Lead  channel 
from  the  canon  of  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river.  That  outlet  'vvill  Ik) 
through  a  tunnel  about  a  mile  long,  and  from  this  tnnnel  shafts  will  run  up  to 
the  various  claims.  It  will  be  very  costly,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  will  yield 
an  immense  return. 
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Facilities  for  Pipixg. — There  ia  no  prettier  hydranlic  wasliing  than  that 
at  Gold  Ran.  The  gravel  is  very  soft,  it  is  deep,  water  is  abundant  with  a  high 
pressure,  the  claims  are  lar^e,  and  there  is  no  superincumbent  layer  of  barren 
mutter.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done  fewer  men  are  employed  at 
Gold  Run  than  at  any  other  camp  in  the  State.  At  Smartsville  much  time  is 
lipent  in  blasting ;  at  La  Porte,  in  puddling ;  at  Dutch  Flat,  in  attending  to 
large  boulders ;  but  none  here.  ^Fwo  men  are  sufficient  here  to  do  all  the  work 
in  a  claim  that  uses  300  inches  of  water.  As  an  inch  of  water  is  equal  to  a  sup- 
ply of  145  pounds  per  minute,  or  8,700  pounds  per  hour,  or  102,900  pounds  (51 
tons)  in  12  houra,  so  it  follows  that  300  inches  supplies  15,000  tons  in  a 
day ;  and  as  the  water  carries  off  at  least  one-tenth — the  ordinary  calculation  is 
one-fifth— of  its  bulk  of  eartby  matter,  it  follows  that  two  men  wash  1,500  tons 
at  Gold  Run  in  12  houre,  or  750  tons  each.  It  is  a  common  saying  at  Dutch 
Flat  that  there  three  pipes  are  required  to  break  down  as  much  gravel  as  the 
water  of  one  can  wash  away,  but  in  Gold  Run  one  pipe  will  break  down  as  much 
as  three  can  wash  awa}^.  This  is  an  exaggeration  when  stated  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, though  it  has  been  true  in  some  instances. 

CaSon  Creek. — Canon  creek  runs  from  Gold  Run  along  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Blue  L€ad  3  J  miles  down  to  Indiana  Hill,  where  it  empties  into  the  north  fork 
of  the  American  river.  This  creek  furnishes  the  outlet  for  many  of  the  claims. 
The  original  bed  of  the  creek  was  in  general  350  feet  below  the  siuiace  of  the 
lead,  or  "  gravel  range,"  as  it  is  also  called,  but  the  bed  has  been  in  some  places 
filled  up  as  much  as  fifty  feet  with  gravel.  • 

Water.— Piping  was  commenced  at  Indiana  Hill  on  a  small  scale  in  1857, 
with  400  inches,  supplied  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  by  a  ditch  from 
Cauon  creek.  Four  years  later  the  Dutch  Flat  ditch  brought  to  Gold  Run  800 
inches,  which  ran  for  six  or  seven  months,  and  have  since  been  doubled ;  and 
the  Bear  River  ditch  brought  in  800  more  j  and  in  1864  the  South  Yuba  ditch 
brought  in  2,500  inches.  The  demand  for  water  has  always  exceeded  the  sup- 
ply, and  as  the  supply  increased  so  did  the  amount  of  work  and  of  production. 
Gold  Run  produced  8150,000,  in  1865;  $300,000  in  1866  ;  and  the  yield#  for 
1 867  is  estimated  at  $500,000.  The  customary  price  for  water  is  12j  cents  per 
inch  for  12  hours,  and  20  cents  for  24  hours. 

Squire's  CaSon  Claims. — On  the  southern  lode  of  Squire's  caiion,  in  the 
Gold  Run  district,  are  the  following  claims,  commencing  at  the  east : 

Frost  &  Co.  began  work  in  1865,  wash  through  an  open  cut,  use  300  inches 
of  water,  and  usually  run  in  day-time  only,  though  they  have  run  night  and 
day  at  times. 

W.  H.  Kinder  began  work  in  1866,  uses  300  inches  of  water,  washes  through 
an  open  cut,  and  nms  in  "day-time  only. 

Wentworth  &  Co.  began  work  in  1866,  use  300  inches  of  water  night  and  day, 
and  wash  through  an  open  cut. 

A.  Bell  &  Co.  are  running  a  bed  rock  tunnel,  and  have  not  commenced 
washing. 

Wolcott  &  Co.  began  work  in  1867,  and  the  claim  was  sold  in  Juno  for 
$3,500.  They  use  300  inches  of  water  in  daylight  only,  and  wash  through  an 
open  cut,  but  intend  to  ciit  a  tunnel. 

The  Bailey  claim,  consisting  of  21  claims,  each  100  by  200  feet,  has  not  been 
opened,  and  no  work  is  being  done. 

Crader  &  Co.  began  in  1867,  and  use  175  inches  day  and  night. 

CaSon  Creek  Claim. — The  claims  which  have  their  outlet  into  CaHon  creek 
ai-e  the  following,  near  the  head  of  Squire's  canon : 

The  Rock  Company  opened  their  claim  in  1866,  and  used  250  inches  of  water, 
running  day  and  night.  They  are  not  piping  now,  but  are  preparing  to  lay  a 
long  pipe  so  as  to  have  a  heavy  pressure  for  1868. 

Hughes  &  Co.  opened  their  claim  in  1866,  but  are  not  at  work  now. 
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A.  S.  Benton  opened  bis  claim  in  1867,  and  nses  300  inches  of  water  by  day- 
light only. 

The  Harkness  claim  has  been  worked  by  sluice  and  pipe  for  10  years,  is  now 
taking  650  inches  of  water  day  and  night,  and  draining  through  an  open  cut. 

Behind  Harkness  is  the  claim  of  Ilalsey  &  Co.,  909  feet  long  by  500  wide, 
which  cannot  be  worked  until  an  outlet  is  obtained  through  the  claim  in  firont. 
'A  fourth  interest  was  offered  for  sale  in  last  February  for  82,000,  but  no  buyer 
appeared.     It  would  have  found  ready  sale  if  there  ha«l  been  an  outlet. 

Next  to  Harkness,  on  Cafion  creek,  is  the  claim  of  Coding  &  Co.,  who  have 
worked  off  the  top  of  their  claim  as  low  as  they  can  go,  and  are  now  waiting  for 
a  deeper  outlet. 

The  claim  of  Benton  &  Co.,  adjoining,  is  in  a  similar  condition. 

The  Bay  State  claim  was  opened  in  1857,  and  has  been  worked  steadily  since 
whenever  water  could  be  had.  In  1866  it  used  750  inches  day  and  night  j  this 
year  it  used  350.  The  profit  never  has  been  large,  though  the  gross  yield 
has  been  $150,000,  and  the  yield  for  1866  $37,000. 

The  claim  of  A.  Beel  is  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  Goding. 

GoosLiNG  Ravine  Claims. — Goosling  &  Co.  have  been  at  work  since  1854. 
A  ravine  runs  down  through  the  middle  of  the  claim,  and  they  are  piping  on 
each  side,  using  300  inches  dav  and  night  on  one  side,  and  300  inches  in  day- 
time only  on  the  other.     Goosling  ravine  is  in  this  claim. 

Prindle  &  Co.  opened  their  claim  in  1864,  and  used  275  inches  of  water  day 
and  ni^ht.  Work  has  been  closed  for  this  season  because  the  pipe  has  advanced 
to  within  50  feet  of  a  ditch,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  warned  the  claim 
owners  that  they  vnll  be  held  responsible  for  any  damage  to  the  ditch.  Four 
ditches  cross  this  claim.    The  outlet  is  through  Goosling's  ravine. 

The  Uncle  Abe  claim,  behind  Goosling,  is  irregular  in  shape,  but  is  about 
1,000  feet  long  by  850  feet  wide.  It  was  opened  in  1867,  and  in  April,  May, 
and  June,  yielded  $12,000.  It  was  sold  in  May  for  $6,000.  The  consumption 
of  water  is  275  inches  day  and  night. 

LpwER C  aRon  Creek  Claims. — ^The  claim  of  Winters  &/Co.  has  been  worked 
three  years,  and  i^  in  the  same  condition  as  Goding's. 

The  Bay  State  No.  2  is  unopened.  An  offer  of  S3,000  for  the  claim  was 
lefnsed. 

The  Hall  claim  was  worked  for  two  years,  but  is  idle  this  season  for  want  of 
an  outlet. 

The  claim  of  Taylor,  Moore  &  Co.  is  about  1,000  feet  square,  was  worked  on 
a  small  scale  &om  1853  till  1865,  and  for  the  last  two  vears  has  been  piping  on 
a  large  scale.  It  was  sold  this  year  for  $11,000.  The  yield  in  '^a  run  of  22 
days,''  as  a  run  of  11  days  day  and  niglit  is  termed,  is  usually  between  $4,000 
and  $5,000. 

The  Church  claim  was  opened  in  1860,  and  the  yield  in  1866  was  $27,000. 
Three-fifths  of  the  claim  were  sold  in  1865  for  $7,000.  Of  water,  275  inches 
are  used  in  the  day-time  only. 

The  Golden  Gate  claim  began  work  in  1858,  uses  300  inches  of  water  in  day- 
time only,  pays  well,  and  is  the  last  claim  that  tails  immediately  into  Canon 
creek. 

Gold  Run  CaSqx. — ^The  Gt)ld  Run  claim  began  work  in  1859,  uses  300 
inches  of  water  in  the  day-time  only,  has  paid  well,  and  tails  inta  Golden  Run 
canon,  which  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  claim.  An  offer  of  $10,000  for  the 
claim  has  been  refused. 

The  Fitzpatrick  claim,  fronting  on  Gold  Run  cimon,  has  lately  been  sold  for 
$2,100,  and  is  now  preparing  to  work  with  300  inches  of  water. 

On  the  south  side  of  Grold  Run  calion,  and  opposite  to  the  Fitzpatrick  claim, 
is  the  Sheldon  claim,  owned  by  the  Dutch  Flat  Water  Company.  It  has  been 
worked  several  years,  but  is  idle  now. 
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The  Huyck  and  Hubbard  claim,  fronting  on  Gold  Run  csmon,  has  a  slaice 
tunnel,  but  is  waiting  for  cheaper  water,  and  doing  nothing. 

The  Homo  Ticket  has  been  worked  four  years,  and  uses  350  inches  in  day- 
time.    The  gross  yield  in  May  and  June,  1867,  was  about  $100  per  day. 

The  Newark  was  oi)ened  in  1863,  uses  300  inches  in  the  day-time,  and  yielded 
about  $75  gross  in  June,  1867. 

Potato  Ravine. — The  following  companies  tail  into  Potato  ravine,  a  tribu- 
taiy  of  Caiion  creek : 

Baldwin  and  Bailey  have  been  at  work  throe  years,  using  275  inches  of  water 
in  the  day-time,  and  obtaining  about  S70  ^oss  per  day. 

The  Han-is  claim  is  largo  and  unopened. 

The  Fitzpatrick  claim  yields  about  $75  gross  per  day,  was  opened  in  1866, 
and  consumes  330  inches  of  water  in  day-time. 

The  Cedar  Company  have  900  by  800  feet,  began  work  in  1861,  run  300 
inches  day  and  ni^ht,  and  obtain  about  $230  in  24  hours.  The  yield  in  1866 
was  $35,000,  one-half  of  it  profit. 

Stewart  and  Kinder  have  500  feet  square,  fronting  on  both  Canon  creek  and 
Potato  ravine,  but  are  not  at  work.  Along  Caiion  creek  there  is  a  rim  rock,  so 
they  will  tail  into  Potato  ravine.     They  refused  an  offer  of  $1,500  for  the  claim. 

The  Judd  and  Griffin  claim,  1,000  feet  square,  has  been  worked  since  1854, 
and  was  sold  in  1866  for  $3,500.  The  yield  is  about  $75  per  day,  with  270 
inches  running  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  To  get  drainage  an  open 
cut  was  made  600  or  700  feet  long  in  the  rim-rock,  and  in  one  place  40  feet  deep. 

Huyck  and  Judd  have  one  of  the  most  profitable  claims  of  the  district  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Indiana  Hill  canon,  which  empties  into  the  north  fork  of  the 
American  river.  They  have  bwn  at  work  since  1854,  use  275  inches  of  water 
in  the  day-time,  and  cleared  $7,000  in  1866. 

The  Hoskin  claim  adjoining  is  open,  but  is  not  worked. 

Indiana  Cement  Mill. — Mallory,  Gaylord  &  Co.  are  working  -with  an  eight- 
stamp  cement  mill,  driven  by  a  hurdygurdy  wheel.  Their  claim  is  the  only  one 
in  the  district  in  which  the  bed-rock  has  been  reached.  Their  mode  of  getting 
out  dirt  is  to  cut  a  tunnel  60  or  70  feet  on  the  bed-rock,  let  off  a  blast  of  200 
kegs  of  powder,  sluice  off  the  top  dirt,  and  run  the  cement  through  the  mill. 

Indiana  Canon  Claims. — The  following  claims  tail  into  Indiana  Hill  canon. 

The  Hawkins  claim  w£is  opened  this  year,  uses  350  inches  night  and  day,  and 
yields  $200  in  24  hours. 

The  Bi-ink  claim  was  opened  in  1864,  but  is  not  worked  now  on  account  of 
disturbance  of  the  telegraph  or  flume  from  which  the  pipe  is  fed.  The  yield  was 
alxmt  $75  per  day,  and  the  quantity  of  water  30  inches.  Work  will  be  resumed 
next  year. 

Stewart  and  Prindle  opened  their  claim  in  1867,  use  200  inches  day  and  night, 
and  take  out  about  $100  per  day. 

Moody's  Tail  Sluice. — In  Caiion  creek  Moody  &  Co.  have  a  double  tail 
sluice  2,000  feet  long,  consisting  of  two  flumes,  each  eight  feet  wide  and  about 
four  feet  deep.  This  sluice  cost  $25,000.  The  lower  part  w^as  carried  away  in 
1862,  and  the  upper  paii;  was  buried  and  had  to  bo  replaced.  The  yield  W'as 
$10,000  in  1865,  $7,000  in  1866,  and  $3,000  in  the  first  half  of  1867.  An  offer 
of  811,000  for  a  third  interest  was  refused.  The  estimated  receipts  for  1867  are 
$10,000.  M^st  of  the  cleaning  up  is  done  in  September  and  October,  when 
there  is  not  much  water  for  piping. 

Kinder's  Tail  Sluice. — Kinder  and  White  have  a  tail  sluice  in  Caiion  creek, 
and  claim  tho  creek  for  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Moody  &  Co.  In  the  upper 
part  of  their  claim  they  have  two  sluices  eight  feet  wide  and  700  feet  long.  Half 
of  the  sluice  was  sold  in  1865  for  $3,000,  but  since  then  it  has  become  more 
valuable.  The  grade  is  three  inches  to  12  feet.  This  sluice  was  carried  away 
in  1865. 
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The  following  companies  tail  into  the  two  tajl  Bluioee  in  Ca&on  creek : 


ComponlM.  ladies. 

Rock  Creek *^5 

Benton  dtCo 350 

Harkne08 600 

Bay  Stale 350 

Bell ^ 300 

Oennan 600 

Uncle  Abe ^5 

Taylor  lib  Co 400 

Church 275 


CompAnlM.  laehML 

Golden  Gate ;UX> 

Home  Ticket 350 

Newark 300 

Bailey  &  Brother 275 

Fitzpatrick 300 

Brogan 300 


Total 


5.250 


The  Grold  Ron  tail  sloice,  in  Gold  Run  cafton,  is  1,500  feet  long,  six  feet 
wide,  and  yields  $6,000  or  87,000  a  year.     It  tails  into  Caiion  creek. 

Goosling  &  Go.  have  a  tail  eluice  3,000  feet  long  in  Goosling  ravine,  and  fonr 
companies  tail  into  it.     Two  tail  sluices  are  buried  20  or  30  feet  deep  in  this  mine. 

Huyck  and  Judd  have  1,000  feet  of  tail  sluice  in  Indiana  Hill  cafion. 

HosKTNS  Tail  Slttice. — The  Iloskins  tail  sluice  is  in  Indiana  Hill  ravine, 
which  is  so  steep  that  the  sluice  is  in  short  sections,  the  longest  24  feet,  and 
between  the  sections  the  water  pitches  down  over  steep  rocks.  There  are  in  all 
fifteen  boxes  of  main  tail  sluice,  six  or  eight  feet  wide  and  two  or  two  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  with  a  grade  of  eight  inches  to  12  feet. 

Besides  the  main  sluice  boxes  there  are  a  number  of  undercurrent  boxes,  from 
six  to  nine  feet  wide,  14  inches  deep,  with  a  grade  of  12  or  13  inches  tp  12  feet. 
Not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  matter  in  the  main  sluice  gets  into  the  undercur- 
rent, passing  through  a  cast  grating  of  white  iron,  with  openings  an  inch  wide, 
ei^ht  inches  and  a  half  long,  separated  by  bars  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  on  top. 
There  are  usually  from  600  to  1,200  inches  of  water  running  in  the  main  sluice 
and  120  in  the  undercurrent,  which  latter  catches  three  times  as  much  gold  as 
the  former,  because  the  current  is  slower  and  shallower. 

There  are  second  undercurrents,  or  secondaries,  as  they  are  usually  called. 
Their  grade  is  14  or  15  inches  to  the  box,  their  width  30  inches,  asd  their  depth 
12.  They  take  one-fifteenth  of  the  water  of  the  undercurrent,  and  catch  ono- 
eighth  as  much  gold.  They  are  especially  serviceable  for  catching  quicksilver. 
The  spaces  in  the  grating  arc  live  inches  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide. 
There  are  three  boxes  of  12  feet  to  each  undercuiTcnt,  and  two  to  eacK  second- 
ary. The  undercurrents  always  pay  where  the  gold  is  fine,  and  the  secondaries 
are  especially  serviceable  in  steep  canons. 

Dutch  Flat. — Dutch  Flat,  on  the  north  side  of  the  divide  between  Bear 
river  and  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  tho 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  has  for  12  years  been  one  of  tho  leading 
hydraulic  camps  of  the  State.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  towns  in  the  mines,  although  the  monthly  gold  yield  was  thrice  as  great 
m  1858  as  it  is  now.  There  are  many  comfortable  homes,  most  of  tho  people 
consider  themselves  permanent  residents,  and  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  tho 
number  of  families.  Dutch  Flat,  probably  alone  of  all  tho  mining  towns,  has 
never  been  burned  down,  and  only  one  house  has  been  burned.  *  The  shipment 
of  gold  in  January,  1867,  was  $31,600  j  in  February',  833,000;  in  March, 
S43,000 ;  in  April,  $74,000 ;  in  May,  $66,000  j  and  in  June,  $60,000.  Theso 
shipments  included  much  from  Gold  Run. 

Mqst  of  tho  soft  gravel  that  covered  the  Blue  lead,  and  that  could  be  washed 
down  readily  with  the  pipe,  has  been  washed  away,  and  the  blue  cement,  which 
is  too  hard  for  the  pipe,  and  perhaps  not  rich  enough  for  the  stamp,  has  been 
reached ;  and  most  of  the  claims  are  now  lying  idle  in  the  hope  that  some  other 
mode  will  be  devi?ed  of  working  them. 

The  principal  claims  at  Dutch  Flat,  commencing  on  Bear  river,  at  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  tho  district,  are  tho  following : 

Phcenix  and  AM£BiCAir. — The  Phoenix,  900  feet  long  by  300  ^ide,  was 
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opened  in  1857  aud  wa49  worked  until  1865,  with  an  average  yield  of  tl50  and 
an  esqpense  of  $60  per  day.  All  the  soft  gravel  has  been  washed  and  the  hard 
cement  remains.    The  depth  to  the  bed  rock  is  not  known. 

The  American,  900  feet  long  by  400  feet  wide,  was  opened  in  1857,  and  was 
worked  for  six  years  as  a  hydraulic  claim,  yielding  $150  per  day.  It  will  not 
pay  now  for  piping,  and  Chinamen  are  sluicing  in  it. 

Buckets. — ^Tho  Buckeye  was  opened  as  a  sluicing  claim  in  1854,  and  it  was 
piped  from  1857  till  1867,  and  may  be  regarded  as  worked  out  for  the  hydraulic 
process.  It  has  used  250  inches  of  water  and  employed  from  four  to  six  men. 
An  incline  \ifas  sunk  250  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  workings  to  the 
bed  rock,  and  the  cen^ent  taken  out  in  going  down  yielded  $8  to  the  car-load, 
and  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  gold  was  washed  out.  If  this  statement  be 
correct,  and  if  the  cement  found  in  the  incline  was  a  fair  average  of  all  in  ^e 
claim,  the  Buckeye  is  an  extremely  valuable  piece  of  property. 

Dutch  Plat  and  Queen  City. — ^The  Dutch  Flat,  1,800  by  900  feet,  was 
opened  in*  1857,  and  is  still  at  work  Tinth  12  men.  The  yield  is  from  $200  to 
$400  per  day.  The  soft  gravel  will  last  another  season.  The  company  com- 
menced work  in  1854,  cutting  a  tunnel  for  drainage,  but  after  going  450  feet  and 
roendin^  $46,000  on  it,  they  gave  it  up.  Some  of  the  rock  was  so  hard  that 
they  paid  $85  50  per  lineal  foot. 

The  Queen  City,  900  by  250  feet,  began  piping  in  1858,  and  will  exhaust  its 
soft  gravel  this  year.  Four  men  are  employed ;  the  yield,  is  $130  to  $150  per 
day,  and  200  or  250  inches  of  water  are  used. 

Bear  River  and  Teaff. — The  Bear  River  claim,  900  by  400,  was  opened 
in  1856,  and  will  be  exhausted,  so  far  as  the  soft  gravel  is  concerned,  this  year. 
Four  men  are  employed,  250  inches  of  water  are  used,  and  the  yield  is  $150  per 
day. 

TeaflTs  claim,  900  by  3;0  feet  on  one  side  of  the  hill,  and  1,500  by  900  on 
the  other  side,  was  opened  as  a  pipe  claim  in  1855,  and  the  soft  gravel  will  be 
worked  out  next  year.  From  1857  to  1860  125  inches  of  water  were  used,  and 
the  average  yield  was  $100  per  day.  About  80  feet  have  been  washed  away 
from  nearly  the  entire  area  of  the  claim.  The  amo]^t  of  water  used  is  250  inches, 
at  an  expense  of  $30  per  day  -,  four  men  are  employed  at  $3  each ;  the  total 
expenses  are  about  $50  per  day,  and  the  jdeld  $150.  The  head  of  water  for 
piping  is  120  feet. 

From  Boston  to  Yankee. — ^The  Boston  claim,  900  by  450  feet,  was  opened 
as  a  hydraulic  claim  in  1855,  and  the  soft  gravel  will  all  bo  washed  away  this 
year.  Four  men  are  employed,  250  inches  of  water  are  purchased,  and  the  yield 
IS  $150  per  day. 

The  Gray  Eagle,  900  by  300  feet,  was  piped  from  1858  till  this  year,  and 
now  the  soft  gravel  has  all  disappeared.  The  yield  was  $150  per  day,  and  250 
or  300  inches  were  used  per  day.  • 

The  North  Star  was  worked  as  a  drift  claim  for  a  long  time,  and  then  piped. 
The  soft  gravel  is  all  gone,  and  the  claim  is  lying  idle. 

The  Union  is"  working,  and  paying  good  wages  to  two  men. 

The  Yankee,  at  the  junction  of  Dutch  Flat  ravine  with  Bear  river,  has  worked 
off  nearly  all  the  soft  gravel.  In  1858  and  1859  it  was  worked  as  a  drift  claim 
by  16  men,  and  it  yielded  250  ounces  (about  $4,500)  per  month. 

Drift  Claims. — ^The  Blue  Cut  struck  pay  in  1856  as  a  drift  claim,  and  paid 
verv  high  for  a  time,  and  now  pays  $400  per  month.  Four  men  are  employed, 
and  the  claim  is  still  worked  by  drifting. 

The  Potosi,  a  drift  >claim,  pays  200  ounces  per  month  to  12  men  drifting  day 
and  night. 

The  Whynot  Company  is  worked  as  a  di*ifting  claim ;  yield  not  ascertained. 

The  Badger  has  22  feet  of  drifting  dirt,  and  has  been  very  rich,  but  is  working 
now  on  a  small  scale.    In  four  years  it  paid  $192,000  of  dividends 
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Mill  Claims. — ^The  Ohio  claim  has  a  four-stamp  cement  mill,  wbicb  started 
this  year  and  pays  well.  The  cement  is  haoled  out  with  a  mole.  The  soft 
gravel  has  been  sluiced  off  from  the  top. 

The  erection  of  a  mill  has  been  commenced  on  the  Baker  claim. 

The  German  Company  intend  to  build  a  mill. 

Othbb  Claims. — The  Deep  Shaft  claim  is  the  property  of  the  Water  Com- 
pany, and  is  worked  by  the  hydraulic  process,  but  the  supply  of  water  is  irregu- 
lar.    When  there  are  250  inches  of  water  the  yield  is  about  $150  per  day. 

The  Iowa  claim  uses  250  inches,  and  pays  $150  per  day,  but  did  not  pay  moro 
than  $100  previous  to  1866.     The  soft  gravel  will  be  worked  out  next  year. 

The  North  Star  yielded  $150  per  day  for  four  or  five  years,  but  the  soft  gravel 
•is  all  gone  now. 

Between  Dutch  Flat  Ravine  and  Squire's  Ca&on  are  a  number  of  hydraulic 
claims  that  have  been  worked  many  years,  and  have  paid  very  little  more  than 
expenses. 

Teaff's  Tail  Sluice. — James  Teaff,  who  owns  one  of  the  piping  claims  at 
Dutch  Flat,  also  owns  a  tail  sluice— probably  the  largest  one  in  the  State.  The 
total  length  is  5,500  feet ;  2,500  feet  long,  five  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  26  inches 
deep,  in  a  tunnel,  and  3,000  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide  outside.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  tunnel  and  sluice  cost  $55,000  in  money  and  four  years'  time,  and  was 
completed  in  1863.  The  Teaff,  Dutch  Flat,  Queen  City,  Bear  River,  Franklin, 
Boston,  and  Iowa  companies,  with  1,550  inches  of  water,  tail  into  it.  -It  is 
paved  all  the  way  with  boulders  14  inches  deep.  The  grade  is  10  inches  to  12 
feet,  but  eight  inches  would  have  been  better.  At  intervals  of  120  feet  there  are 
falls  or  dumps  two  feet  and  a  half  high  in  the  tunnel  and  five  feet  high  outside. 
These  dumps  are  of  great  service  in  breaking  up  pieces  of  cement. 

Boulders  10  and  15  inches  in  diameter  are  constantly  rushing  through  the  sluice, 
and  some  of  20  inches  frequiently  pass.  The  great  weight  of  these  boulders 
rushing  along  at  a  speed  of  nearly  10  miles  an  hour  tries  the  sluice  severely, 
and  the  rock  bottom  is  always  worn  down  about  two  inches  in  three  months, 
and  half  of  the  paving  boulders  are  broken  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  further  use. 

The  rock  for  the  paving  is  obtained  by  putting  an  iron  grate  in  a  sloping  posi- 
tion in  the  sluice.  The  bars  of  the  grate  are  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  and  eight 
inches  apart,  so  everything  small  passes  through.  A  Chinaman  stands  by  the 
grate,  examines  every  boiuder  that  stops,  lays  the  good  ones  on  one  side,  and 
throws  the  others  over. 

Every  evening  15  or  20  pounds  of  quicksilver  are  put  into  the  sluice,  and  the 
largest  amount  in  the  sluice  at  one  time  is  900  pounds.  The  owner  of  the 
sluice  never  buys  any  quicksilver,  but  has  it  to  sell,  for  he  catches  more  than  ho 
puts  in.  He  cleans  up  several  sections — a  section  is  between  two  dumps — ^between 
Saturday  night  and  Monday  morning,  which  time  he  has  for  cleaning  up  under 
a  contract  with  the  companies.  Six  men  are  employed  20  hours — 12  days'  work — 
in  cleaning  up  a  section  of  ten  boxes  or  120  feet,  and  the  expense,  including 
new  stone  and  repairing,  is  $3  75  per  box.  The  yield  is  usually  $25  per  box, 
or  $250  per  section,  at  a  clean  up,  and  there  are  416  boxes  in  the  sluice.  Three 
men  are  constantly  employed  in  looking  after  the  sluice,  and  extra  men  ore 
engaged  to  clean  up. 

The  companies  which  toil  into  the  tunnel  have  about  600  feet  of  their  own 
sluices. 

Dkainage  of  Bear  River. — ^Bear  river,  opposite  to  Dutch  Flat,  is  70  feet 
deep,  with  tailings,  the  mass  of  which  extends  for  some  miles  above  and  many 
below.  It  has  been  proposed  to  cut  a  tunnel  three  miles  long  from  Bear  river  at 
Secret  ravine  through  the  railroad  divide  to  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river, 
the  bed  of  which  is  1,000  feet  lower  than  that  of  Bear  river.  It  is  supposed  that 
an  immense  profit  would  be  derived  from  such  an  enterprise,  though  the  cost  of 
making  a  tunnel  for  that  length  11  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high,  at  $40  per  foot. 
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would  be  about  $630,000.  The  bed  of  Bear  river,  opposite  Dutch  Flat,  never 
Iff  as  flumed,  and  is  probably  quite  rich.  The  present  deposit  of  tailings  began  to 
accumulate  in  1858  or  1859.  They  rise  about  two  feet  per  month  from  February 
till  September,  and  then  the  floods  of  winter  carry  away  a  considerable  portion  of 
them. 

South  Placeb  Quabtz  Bbgulations. — ^There  is  no  general  quartz  regnla- 
tion  for  Placer  county ;  each  district  has  its  own  rules. 

The  following  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  South  Placer  quartz  regulations : 

Any  person  may  take  up  and  pre-empt  one  clum  of  300  feet  in  length  on  the  lode  by  200 
feet  in  width,  (following  tlie  dip  of  the  lode,)  with  all  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  conraee,  with 
411  precious  metals  therein  contained.  Such  claims  shall  be  valid  by  the  locator's  posting 
one  notice  thereupon,  naming  the  nnmber  of  feet  claimed  each  way  from  said  notice  ;  desig-^ 
nating,  if  poesible,  by  croppings,  the  general  direction  of  said  lude,  but  if  no  croppings  are 
Tisible,  then  by  the  words  easterly,  westerly,  northerly,  or  southerly,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but 
in  no  case  shall  a  location  of  a  claim  be  invalid  by  reason  of  any  misapprehensicn  in  regard 
to  the  direction  of  said  lodoir  Notices  of  locations  shall  be  put  upon  the  records  of  this 
district,  together  with  filin?  a  copv  of  the  same  with  the  recorder,  wnich  shall  give  as  fall  a 
description  as  possible  of  the  claim. 

All  clfums  shall  be  recorded  as  above  sfiecified  within  20  days  from  the  date  (^  their  notice. 

All  claims  in  this  district  shall  be  held  by  working  the  same,  the  work  to 
amount  to  at  least  one  fiill  day's  work  to  each  claim  in  each  company  in  every 
month  in  good  faith ;  and  after  the  sum  of  $50  to  each  name  in  such  company  shall 
liave  been  expended  upon  the  claim,  on  application  to  the  recorder  it  shall  be  his 
duty 'to  go  and  see  the  work,  and  if  he  iinds  that  the  said  amount  of  work  or 
money  has  been  expended  as  before  stated,  he  shall  give  to  the  parties  owning 
or  their  representatives  a  certificate  stating  that  the  said  amount  of  work  and 
money  has  been  expended,  which  entitles  the  owners  to  lay  over  and  suspend 
work  for  the  term  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  said  application,  and  the  claim 
will  not  be  considered  forfeited  until  after  the  said  six  months  has  expired. 

Canada  Hill  and  Lone  Star  Ukgulations. — The  quartz  regulations  of 
Canada  Ilill  allow  200  feet  on  the  lode  to  each  person,  and  50  feet  on  each  side, 
and  10  feet  on  every  cross-lode;  and  require  five  days'  work  per  month  for  each 
individual  claim  or  share. 

In  the  Lone  Star  district,  west  of  Auburn,  the  regulations  allow  200  feet  to  each 
person,  and  300  feet  on  each  side.  A  company's  claim  may  be  held  for  the  first 
year  by  doing  work  of  the  value  of  825  within  60  days  aftci"  the  location ;  and 
an  equal  amount  of  work  will  hold  it  for  any  subsequent  year. 

Green  Emigrant. — The  Green  Emigrant  mine,  three  miles  northwest  from 
Auburn,  is  1,000  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  appears  to  ran  north  65°  west,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  veins  that  seem  to  concentrate  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  in 
which  a  rich  deposit  has  been  found. 

The  vein  which  runs  through  the  hill  is  called  the  Green  Emigrant,  is  three 
feet  wide,  and  dips  45*  to  tbc  southwest.  The  foot-wall  is  serpentine  and  the 
hanging  wall  talcoso  slate  and  schist.  The  vein  itself  near  the  surface  seems 
to  be  decomposed  quartz,  talcoso,  and  schist.  The  middle  parallel  vein  is  18 
inches  wide  and  nearly  vertical,  and  the  vein  matter  is  like  that  in  the  Green 
Emigrant.  The  southwestern  vein  is  four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  dips  45* 
to  the  east.  The  vein  matter  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  two.  There  are  spaces 
of  50  feet  between  these  pamllel  veins  at  the  surface,  but  it  is  supposed  that  they 
unite  150  feet  below  the  smface.  The  walls  of  the  middle  vein  and  the  hang- 
ing wall  of  the  southern  vein  are  talcose  slate  ;  and  the  foot-wall  of  the  latter 
vem  is  a  hard  rock  resembling  sienite.  A  shaft  was  sunk  10  feet  in  the  south- 
western vein,  and  the  rock  averaged  $10  per  ton.  The  mine  was  discovered  in 
1864,  and  not  more  than  50  tons  have  been  crushed,  yielding  $100  per  ton.  The 
yield  for  the  first  two  years  was  $20,000,  but  the  proprietoi*s  refuse  to  tell  what 
it  has  been  since.  Rumor,  which  probably  exaggerates  grossly,  says  that  $100,000 
have  been  taken  out  in  a  hand  mortar  in  the  first  six  mouths  of  1867.     That 
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many  ricli  ^)ecimens  have  been  obtained  is  indubitarblc.  All  the  work  in  the 
mine,  except  on  rare  occasions,  is  done  by  two  partners  in  it,  and  strangers  are 
not  permitted  to  enter.  The  rich  deposit  is  found  in  streaks  near  the  wallsw 
The  mine  is  opened  by  a  tunnel  225  foet  long.  The  mine  owners  say  the  whole 
hill  will  pay — ^the  rock  for  crushing  and  the  gravel  for  washing. 

The  first  extension  of  the  Green  Emigrant  on  the  north  is  doo  feet  long,  and 
ifi  being  opened  or  examined  by  cross  cuts.  Some  auriferous  talcose  slato  has 
been  found,  but  so  far  bo  vein. 

Monahan  &  Co.  have  2,000  feet  on  the  same  vein,  and  have  done  nothing. 

The  Wells  claim  is  2,400  feet  long,  and  the  vein  is  five  feet  wide.  There  are 
two  shafts,  one  50  and  the  other  40  feet  deep.  Forty  tons  have  heea  crashed, 
and  they  yielded  $12  50  per  ton  on  an  average,  after  the  q>eeimens  had  been 
picked  oat. 

The  first  extension  sotith  of  the  Green  Emigrant  is  2,000  feet  long.  A  sliaft 
has  been  sunk  25  feet,  and  the  vein  is  18  inches  wide.     The  rock  prospects  well. 

New  York  and  Empibe. — ^The  New  York  mine,  formerly  known  as  the  Oon- 
rad,  one  mile  west  of  Auburn,  has  three  veins,  each  two  feet  wide,  not  more  than 
200  feet  apart. 

The  Empire  Company,  at  Ophir,  has  11,000  feet  of  claims  on  vaiions  veins, 
and  is  working  in  a  shaft  35  feet  deep,  in  a  vein  two  feet  wide.  The  mill 
has  10  stamps^  and  began  to  run  in  March  of  this  year.  The  average  yield  is 
$8  per  ton,  exclusive  of  the  sulphurets,  which  are  not  saved.  An  experiment  was 
made  in  this  mill  of  working  the  float  quartz,  which  covers  the  wnole  country 
near  Ophir,  but  it  did  not  pay.  The  working  vein  is  in  granite  and  runs  nortn 
and  south.     The  mill  was  burned  down  in  July,  after  it  was  visited. 

ScHXABLE. — ^The  Julianne  or  8chnablo  mine,  on  Jenny  Lind  Flat,  near 
Ophir,  is  2,000  feet  long  on  a  vein  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  running  noith  and 
south  in  granite,  and  dipping  80°  to  the  east.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  105  feet, 
and  drifts  have  been  run  50  feet  below  the  snrface,  1,200  feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay 
all  the  way.  Tlie  pay  is  evenly  distributed  through  the  vein,  and  the  average 
yield  of  fi'oo  gold,  as  reported  by  the  proprietor,  is  86  per  ton;  but  the  general 
impression  in  t,he  neighborhood  is  that  the  mine  is  quite  valuable.  The  expense 
for  stopping  out  is  $2  per  ton,  and  the  total  expense  $4.  The  croppings  have 
paid  for  2,000  feet  on  the  surface.  The  ixx;k  contains  seven  per  cent,  of  sulphu- 
rets,  which  assay  $147  per  ton,  or  $10  per  ton  of  rock.  There  is  a  five-stamp 
"fnill  which  has  been  running  for  two  yoai*s  and  a  half,  working  25  or  30  tons 
pCT  week. 

Walteb  and  St.  Lawrence. — The  Walter  mine,  900  feet,  at  Hamberg 
Flat,  is  on  a  vein  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  averages  18  inches 
in  thickness,  and  dips  80^  to  the  southwest.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  45  foet, 
and  drifts  have  been  run  48  feet  on  the  vein  in  pay  rock  all  the  way.  There  is 
slate  wall  on  both  sides,  but  in  some  places  the  granite  comes  to  the  west  wall. 
Some  very  rich  specimens  have  been  found.  The  mine  has  no  mill.  Twenty 
tons  have  been  crushed,  and  the  yield  was  813  per  ton. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Company  has  three  claims.  The  St.  Lawrence  vein,  on 
which  they  are  working,  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  dips  southeast  65°,  and 
is  20  inches  wide.  The  blaim  on  this  vein  is  1,400  feet  long.  A  shaft  has 
been  sunk  75  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  85  feet  in  pay  all  the  way.  The 
walls  are  granite,  with  a  slaty  gouge  about  an  inch  thick  on  each  side.  Tiie 
surface  was  worked  with  a  profit  by  Mexicans  for  many  years.  The  St.  La\^Tence 
claim  on  the  Boulder  vein  is  2,400  feet  long.  The  vein  is  three  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  and  has  the  same  coarse,  dip,  and  walls  as  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  shaft  has 
been  sunk  75  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  75  feet.  An  assay  of  the  sulphnrets 
shows  $138  gold  and  8156  silver  per  ton.  An  assay  of  dry  slum  showed  $19 
gold  and  846  silver  per  ton. 

Golden  Rule.— The  Golden  Rule  Company,  of  Sacramento,  (to  be  distin- 
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goished  firom  the  Golden  Bale  Company  of  San  Francisco,  which  has  a  valuable 
mine  on  the  Mother  lode  in  Tuolumne  county,)  has  claims,  each  2,000  feet  long, 
on  three  parallel  veins  nine  miles  south-southwest  of  Auburn.  The  eastern  vem 
is  three  feet  thick,  and  has  been  opened  by  a  shaft  250  feet  deep  and  drifts  160 
feet  long  on  the  vein,  all  the  way  in  rock  that  averages  $12  to  the  ton.  The 
middle  vein  is  t\^  feet  thick,  and  the  rock  averages  88.  This  is  100  feet 
£rom  the  eastern  vein,  has  been  reached  by  a  cross-orift  from  it,  and  a  drift  in 
the  vein  has  been  run  60  feet.  The  western  vein  is  60  feet  distant,  ifl  fifteen 
inches  wide,  and  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  15  feet  by  a  shaft,  and  to  a  length 
of  50  feet  by  drifts.  The  eastern  and  middle  veins  show  quartz  of  the  same 
quality ;  the  western  has  a  bluish  hard  quartz,  containing  more  free  ^old  than 
the  others,  which  have  white  quartz  and  sulphurets.  A  20-stamp  mill  is  going 
up,  and  also  a  reverberatory  furnace,  with  a  capacity  to  roast  a  ton  at  a  charge. 
The  sulphurets  are  to  be  concentrated  with  Hungerford's  concentrator.  There  is 
a  75-hor8e  power  steam  enginle  and  steam  hoistmg  works.  For  hoisting,  a  flat 
wire  rope  is  used. 

St^wabt's  Flat,  American  Bab,  and  Damascus. — Stewart's  Flat  mine, 
1,350  feet  3ong,  is  on  a  vein  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  running  north-northeast 
and  south-southwest,  in  granite  walls.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  120  feet^  and 
drifts  have  been  run  380  feet  on  the  vein  in  pay  all  the  way.  The  average 
yield  is  $15  per  ton.  The  mine  was  worked  from  1862  to  1864,  and  was  then 
left  idle  till  this  spring,  when  work  was  resumed.     There  is  a  five-stamp  mill. 

At  American  Bar,  two  miles  below  Michigan  Bluff,  a  quartz  mill  is  being  built. 

The  Damascus  quartz  mine,  at  Damascus,  was  worked  for  three  years,  paying 
a  profit  part  of  the  time,  and  has  been  idle  for  the  last  three  years.  The  vein  ifi 
]  2  feet  wide  and  the  mill  has  five  stamps. 

Bed  Stonb. — ^The  Bed  Stone,  IQ  miles  north  of  Dutch  Flat,  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river,  is  2,400  feet  long,  on  a  vein  which 
runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  is  five  and  a  half  feet  wide,  between  granite 
and  talcose  slate.  A  depth  of  165  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been 
run  30  feet  in  the  vein.  The  rock,  so  far  as  examined,  is  very  rich.  A  four- 
stamp  mill  has  been  running,  and  an  IS-stamp  mill  is  now  in  the  course  of 
erection. 

There  is  a  mill  of  two  stamps  erected  in  Bear  Valley,  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
pecting the  Champion  and  the  Blue  Belle  lodes,  both  of  which  yield  excellent 
quartz. 

Canada  Hill. — Canada  Hill,  on  the  Forest  Hill  ridge,  10  miles  west  of 
the  summit,  has  a  number  of  quartz  lodes,  some  of  which  are  very  promising  at 
the  surface.  The  gulches  about  the  hill  are  full  of  rough  gold  and  gold-bearing 
quartz.  Most  of  the  miners  there  are  Mexicans.  The  Secret  mill,  built  four 
years  ago,  ran  two  years  and  is  now  standing  idle. 

The  jDuena  Vista  Company  are  opening  a  quartz  claim. 

Bald  Mountain,  two  miles  east  of  Canada  Hill,  is  covered  with  float-quartz, 
and  many  of  the  pieces  contain  specks  of  gold  plainly  visible.  There  has  been 
much  prospecting  for  lodes,  but  none  of  any  size  have  been  found. 

Habpending  Mine. — ^The  Gold  Quarry  Company's  property,  familiarly 
known  as  the  Banker  or  Harponding  mine,  is  situated  near  Lincoln,  on  a  deposit 
similar  to  that  of  Quail  Hill,  in  Ciuaveras  county.  The  ores  are  delivered  by 
X)ntract  at  40  cents  per  ton.  A  40-stamp  mill  is  at  work,  crushing  about  five 
x)ns  daily  to  the  stamp.  The  labor  is  principally  Chinese.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  entire  extraction  and  treatment  is  within  $1  per  ton. 

Professor  Silliman,  in  a  paper  on  the  Harpending  and  Quail  HiU  deposits, 
says: 

Accompanying  the  entire  mass  of  decomposition  at  both  localities,  occur  both  f^ld  and 
silver,  disseminated  with  remarkable  nnifonnity  in  all  parts  of  the  ore  CTonnd.  At  Whiskey 
HIU  films  of  metallic  silver  are  visible  upon  the  talcose  masses,  stained  green  by  malachite 
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or  chrysoGoUa.  The  gold  is  rarely  seen  tii  $itUy  beinff  mostly  obecaied  by  the  rery  msty 
and  highly-Bt&ined  character  of  the  associated  materials.  But  it  is  rare  that,  on  washing  a 
small  quantity  of  any  of  the  contents  of  these  cpreat  deposits,  gold  is  not  found  in  angulaf 
srains  or  small  ragged  masses,  from  the  size  of  a  few  grains*  weight  to  impalpable  dust. 
Nuggets  of  several  pennyweights  occur  occasionally.  This  gold  has  eyidently  accompanied 
the  sulphnrets  and  been  left  in  its  orippnal  position  and  condition  by  their  decomposition. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  gold  of  the  gulches  adjoining  these  deposits  has  been 
derived  from  them.  At  Whiskey  Hill  the  gulch  gold  ceases  to  be  found  as  soon  as  the  limits 
of  this  deJMMit  are  passed ;  and  the  same  is  true  at  Quail  Hill.  The  occurrence  pf  deposits 
of  this  nature  throughout  the  ranse  of  the  foot  hills  seems  to  offer  the  best  solution  which  hns 
suggested  itself  of  the  origin  of  uie  placer  gold,  which  is  found  in  situations  so  far  removed 
from  the  gold  belt  of  the  upper  sierras,  and  away  from  sources  usually  recognized  as  thosO 
to  which  placer  gold  may  be  referred.  •  •  •  •  « 

The  chemical  results  of  the  extensive  decomposition  of  metallic  snlphids  which  has  in 
former  times  occurred  at  these  localities  offer  an  interesting  problem  in  chemical  geology. 
The  sulphur  has  been  removed  chiefly  as  sulphniic  acid,  beyond  doubt,  which  has  combined 
with  iron  and  copper  to  form  sulphates  of  those  metals.  These  have,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
appeared, being  washed  out  bv  toe  atmospheric  waters,  and  have  followed  the  draina^  of 
the  country.  At  Whiskey  Hill  I  found  the  sulphate  of  iron,  (coquimbite,)  sulphate  orcop* 
per,  (cyanosite,)  and  alum.  The  water  of  the  shaft  contains  copper  enough  to  redden  the 
Iron  tools.         •♦••#^»» 

From  all  the  evidence  presented,  we  seem  justified  in  regarding  these  remarkable  metal^c 
deposits  as  aefregated  veins,  holding  a  pretty  uniform  and  high  tenor  of  gold  and  silver, 
associated  with  and  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  extended  masses  of  metallic  sulphur- 
•ts  and  qnartzose  matter,  and  carrying,  'at  times,  ores  of  copper,  the  commercial  value  of 
which  is,  bowever,  entirely  subordinate  to  that  of  the  precious  metals  which  are  found  to 
characterize  these  veins  or  ore  channels. 


SECTIOir  II. 

NEVADA   COUNTY. 

Nevada  coonty/  Galifomia,  has  for  its  eastern  bonndazy  the  dividing  line 
between  California  and  Nevada  Btate ;  extends  across  the  snmniit  and  down  the 
westerly  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  to  the  foot  hills  that  border  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  Its  northerly  and  southerly  boundaries 
are  the  Middle  Yuba  and  Bear  rivers,  to  the  sources  of  those  streams;  thence 
due  east  to  the  State  line.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  65  miles,  having 
an  average  bi'eadth  of  20,  and  containing  about  1,300  square  miles.  It  is  near 
the  middle  of  the  great  gold  region  that  stretches  along  the  westerly  slope  of 
the  mountain  chain,  extends  entirely  across  the  auriferous  belt,  and  in  the  last 
nineteen  years  has  produced  more  gold  than  any  tract  of  country  of  equal  extent 
in  the  world.*  The  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  ranges  from  800  to 
1,000  feet,  along  the  foot  hUls,  and  rises  to  8,000  and  9,000  feet  in  places  on 
the  summit,  thus  affording  a  great  variety  of  climates.  On  and  near  the  summit 
the  ground  is  covered  wiui  snow  for  more  than  half  the  year,  while  at  the  foot 
hills  snow  and  ice  are  seldom  seen. 

Several  streams,  which  have  their  sources  high  up  in  the  mountains,  flow 
westerly  through  the  county,  and  empty  into  the  main  Yuba  or  Bear  river.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  are  the  South  Yuba,  Deer  creek,  and  Greenhorn, 
which,  with  their  tributaries,  have  cut  deep  channels  in  the  primitive  rock. 
Between  these  streams  and  those  forming  the  northerly  and  southerly  boundaries 

*  Professor  B.  Silliman  says  of  the  product  of  the  valley  district : 

"The  place  has  obtained  a  well-earned  celebritv  as  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  gold 
quartz-mmin^  districts  in  California.  Quartz  mining  was  b^gun  here  as  early  as  1850,  and 
has  been  contmued,  on  the  whole,  with  a  steadily  increasing  success,  to  the  present  time. 

**lt  is  difficult  to  obtain  exact  statistics  of  the  total  product  of  the  Grass  Valley  quarta 
mines,  but  it  is  believed  by  those  best  able  to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion  on  this  subject 
that  the  product  in  1866  was  probably  not  less  than  $2,000,000,  while  for  the  whole  period 
from  1851—887  14  years— it  was  probably  in  excess  of  |-23,000,000." 
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of  tlie  county  are  four  main  ridges  ninning  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  moon* 
tain  chain,  and  varying  in  length  from  25  lo  40  miles.  These  ridges  are  com- 
posed, mainly  of  gravel  and  alluvial  deposits,  the  debris  from  the  higher  moun- 
tains, and  matter  of  volcanic  origin.  In  places  the  bed  rock  rises  nearly  to  the 
suriace,  but  in  general  the  alluvium  is  from  100  to  200  feet  in  depth,  and  at  the 
higher  elevations  is  covered  with  basaltic  rocks  and  a  deep  volcanic  cement. 
The  volcanic  covering  is  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  extended  over  a  much 
larger  area  than  at  present,  forming  extensive  table  lands,  but  in  course  of  time 
has  been  worn  away  on  the  lower  portions  and  along  the  margins  of  the  ridges, 
leaving  the  alluvium  as  the  upper  surface,  and  which  pow  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal £^ld  for  hydraulic  mining.* 

*  Professor  SiUiman,  in  an  article  pablisbed  in  Bean's  Directoiy  of  Nevada,  sajs  of  the 
general  geological  character  of  the  Grass  Valley  district : 

"  The  gold-bearing  rocks  at  this  place  are  mosUj  highlj  metamorphic  schists  or  sandstone 
pasBine  into  diorite  or  greenstone  syenite.  These  greenstones,  seemingly  crystaline,  are 
probably  only  highly  altered  sedimentary  rocks,  containing  a  large  amoont  of  protoxide  of 
iron  with  snlphnret  of  iron.  In  some  parts  of  the  district  slaty  rocks  occnr,  more  or  less 
taloose  or  chloritic  in  character ;  masses  of  seipentine  also  abound,  forming  at  times  one 
^all  of  the  qnartz  veins.  This  serpentine  is  probably  metamorphic  of  the  magnesian  rocks 
last  named.  The  red  soil,  seen  almost  everywhere  in  the  Grass  Valley  district,  has  its  origin 
from  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  greenstones  and  diorites,  and  set  at  liberty 
t>y  its  decomposition. 

'*The  line  of  contact  between  the  gold-bearjng  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  Grass  Valley 
and  the  granites  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  met  on  the  road  to  the  town  of  Nevada,  abont  a  half 
mile  before  coming  to  Deer  creek.  The  talcose  and  chloritic  slates  are  seen  to  the  north,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Peck  load,  and  in  the  slate  districts  of  Deer  creek. 

**The  dip  and  strike  of  the  rocks  in  the  Grass  Valley  region  is  seen  to  vary  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  district  Following  the  course  of  Wolf  creek,  a  tributary  of  De&T  river, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  valley  of  this  stream — which  is  Grass  Valley — as  well  as  of  its 
principal  branches,  follows,  in  the  main,  the  line  or  strike  of  the  rocks.  In  the  absence  of 
an  accurate  map  of  the  region  it  may  not  be  easy  to  make  this  statement  evident.  But  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  chief  mines  of  this  district  will  recall  the  fact  that  the  course  of  tho 
veins  in  the  Forest  Springs  location,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  district,  is  nearly  north 
and  south — N.  about  20^  £. — with  a  very  flat  dip  to  the  east ;  while  at  the  Eureka  mine,  on 
Eureka  Hill,  about  four  miles  to  the  northward,  the  course  of  the  ^ein  is  nearly  east  and 
west,  with  a  dip  to  the  south  of  about  78  degrees.  Again,  commencing  at  North  Gold  Hill 
and  following  the  course  of  the  famous  vein  which  bears  the  names  of  Gold  Hill,  Massachu- 
setts Hill,  and  New  York  Hill,  we  find  the  veins  conforming  essentially  to  the  southerly 
course  of  the  stream,  with  an  easterly  dip.  The  North  Star,  on  Weimar  Hill,  has  likewise 
the  same  general  direction  of  dip.  Near  Miller*s  ravine,  at  El  Dorado  mill,  Wolf  creek  makes 
a  sudden  bend  to  the  left  or  east,  leaving  the  Lone  Jack,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Allison 
Ranch  mines  to  the  west.  All  these  last-named  mines  are  found  to  possess  a  westerly  dip, 
showing  the  existence  of  a  synclinal  axis  running  between  the  base  of  New  York  Hill  and 
the  mines  having  westerly  dips  last  named,  along  which,  probably,  the  veins  will,  if  explored 
in  depth,  bo  found  *in  basin.'  The  dip  at  Lone  Jack  is  about  3i[P  west;  at  Allison  Kanch 
it  is  about  45^  west.  Just  below  the  Allison  Ranch  mine  Wolf  cieek  again  makes  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  left;  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  and  then  resumes  its  former  course  with  the  same 
abruptness.  A  mile  lower  down,  where  it  strikes  the  Forest  Springs  locations,  we  find  the 
Merambagua  inclosed  in  syenitic  rocks,  dipping  at  a  very  low  angle  to  the  east ;  a  dip  is  seen 
also,  at  a  still  less  angle,  in  the 'Shamrock,  yet  further  south.  There  is  probably  a  saddle  or 
anticlinal  axis  below  the  Allison  Ranch  mine,  due  to  the  elevation  of  the  syenitic  mass,  which, 
it  seems  probable,  sets  in  at  the  sharp  bend  in  the  stream,  before  alluded  to,  and  where  the 
ravine  trail  joins  it.    The  stream  probablv  runs  prettv  nearly  in  the  basin  of  the  synclinal. 

**  The  rocks  on  the  east  side  of  Wolf  creek,  ana  above  Forest  Springs  locations,  dip 
westerly.  Such  is  the  case  at  Kate  Hayes  and  with  the  veins  on  Osbom  Hill.  The  middle 
branch  of  the  creek  sweeps  around  to  the  east,  forms  its  junction  with  the  north  fork,  and 
the  veins  explored  there  near  its  upper  waters,  as  at  Union  Hill,  the  Burdette  ground.  Mur- 
phy vein,  Lucky,  and  Cambridge,  all  dip  southwest  or  south,  conformably  to  the  Idaho  and 
Eureka,  and  at  a  pretty  high  angle.  Tne  Eureka  vein,  going  west,  faults  in  the  Whiting 
ground,  and,  having  previously  Mcome  almost  vertical,  has,  west  of  the  fault,  a  northerly 
dip  at  a  high  angle.  At  the  Coe  ground  this  northerly  dip  is  also  found  at  an  angle  of  about 
j>u^.  At  Cincinnati  Hill  tho  vein  dips  southerly,  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  North  Star,  there  being  a  valley  between  the  two,  and  a  saddle  or  antidinal  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Massachusetts  Hills. 

'*  These  facts,  which  by  a  more  detailed  statement  could  bo  easily  multiplied,  seem  to  war- 
rant the  conduslun  that  the  course  and  dip  of  the  Grass  Valley  veins  is  especially  conformable 
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The  whole  conntiy  was  originally  covered  with  magniiicent  forests,  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  pine  predominating  in  the  more  elevated  regions,  and  giving 
place  to  the  oak  in  the  foot-hills.  As  the  first  settlers  had  no  interest  in  the 
soil,  and  felt  that  they  were  hut  sojourners  for  a  time  in  the  mines,  the  timber 
has  been  wastefully  used,  and  much  of  it  has  disappeared. 

The  entire  countv  is  what  minrht  bo  termed  mineral  land,  as  distinmiislied 
fi-ora  agricultural.  Yet  there  are  many^  sheltered  valleys  of  rich,  arable  soil 
which  have  been  cultivated,  and  amply  rewarded  the  husbandman.  The  largest 
of  these  is  Pcma  valley,  lying  near  the  westerly  border  of  the  county,  and  con- 
taining about  2,000  acres  of  good  soil,  which  has  been  occupied  and  cultivated 
for  many  years. 

Settlement. — ^The  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  Nevada  county  was  made 
in  the  summer  of  1848,  when  the  south  and  middle  branches  of  the  Yuba  were 
prospected  for  gold  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  mountains,  and  many 

to  that  of  the  rocks,  and  that  the  streams  have,  in  general,  excavated  their  valleys  in  a  like 
conformable  manner."  • 

In  reference  to  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  Grass  Valley,  Professor  Silliman  says : 

"  The  quartz  veins  of  Grass  Valley  district  are  not  generally  largo.  Two  feet  is  probably 
a  fiill  average  thickness,  while  souic  of  the  most  productive,  and  those  which  have  given 
from  the  first  a  high  repntation  to  this  region,  have  not  averaged  over  a  foot,  or  possibly 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness.  There  are  some  exceedingly  rich  veins,  which  will  hardly 
average  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  which  have  yet  been  worked  at  a  profit,  white  at  the  '- 
same  time  thei-e  are  veins  like  the  Eureka,  which  have  averaged  three  in  thickness,  and  the 
Union  Hill  vein  over  four  feet.  The  Grass  Valley  veins  are  otten,  perhaps,  usually  imbedded 
in  the  inclosing  rocks,  with  seldom  a  fluccan  or  clay  selvage  or  parting,  althongh  this  is 
iometimes  found  on  one  or  both  walls. 

**  The  walls  of  the  fissures  and  the  contact  faces  of  the  veins  are  often  seen  to  be  beautifully 
polished  and  striated. 

*'  The  veins  are,  as  a  rule,  highly  mineralized,  crystalline,  and  affording  the  most  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  an  origin  from  solution  in  water,  and  afford  not  the  least  evidence  of  an 
igneous  origin.  Calcedonic  cavities  and  agatized  structure  are  very  conspicuous  features  in 
many  of  the  best  characterized  and  most  productive  of  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  this  district. 
These  indisputable  evidences  of  an  aaneous  origin  are  seen  in  Massachusetts  Hill,  Ophir 
Hill,  Allison  Ranch,  Kate  Hayes,  and  Eureka. 

*  *  The  metallic  contents  of  the  Grass  Valley  veins  vary  extremely ;  some  carry  but  little  or  no 
visible  gold  or  snlphurts,  although  the  gold  tenor  is  found  in  working  in  mill  to  be  satis- 
factory, and  the  sulphurets  appear  on  concentrating  the  sands  from  crushing.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  Lucky  and  Cambridge  mines,  for  example.  But  in  most  cases  the  voids  of  this 
district  abound  in  sulphurets,  chiefly  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  the  sulphnreted  contents 
varying  greatly  in  the  same  vein ;  zinc  and  arsenic  are  found  also,  but  more  rarely,  the  • 
most  not^  example  of  arsenical  sulphurets  being  in  the  Norambagua  and  on  the  Houston 
Hill ;  lead  abounasin  the  Union  Hill  lodes,  (as  galena,)  and  the  same  metal  is  found  assoi'iated 
with  the  yellow  copper  in  parts  of  the  Eureka  mine.  The  gold  when  visible  is  verv  com- 
monly seen  to  be  associated  with  the  sulphurets ;  this  was  particularly  the  cose  in  Massa- 
chusetts Hill,  while  Rocky  Bar  and  in  Scadden  Flat,  on  the  same  vein,  the  gold  is  found 
sometimes  in  beautiful  crystallized  masses,  binding  together  the  quartz,  and  almost  destitute 
of  sulphurets.  Mr.  William  Watt  informed  me  that  in  working  some  seventy  thousand 
tons  of  rock  from  Massachusetts  Hill  vein,  the  average  tenor  of  (^old  was  about  ^0 ;  but  at 
times  this  vein  was  almost  barren,  while  again  the  gold  was  lound  in  it  so  abundantly, 
especially  where  it  was  thin,  that  it  had  to  be  cut  out  with  chisels.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety 
that  in  the  Gold  Hill  vein,  (continuation  of  the  vein  in  Massachusetts  Hill,)  portions  of  the 
lode  were  so  highly  charged  with  gold  that  the  amount  sequestered  by  the'miners  in  a  single 
year  exceeded  |50,000.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Cambridge  and  Lucky  mines,  having  a  tenor 
of  about  $35  to  $60  gold  to  the  ton,  the  precious  metal  is  seldom  visible.  In  the  Eureka, 
where  the  average  tenor  of  gold  in  1866  was  $50  per  ton,  it  seldom  exhibited  what  may  be 
called  a  *  specimen  *  of  gold. 

"The  structure  of  the  veins  in  Grass  Valley  varies  in  different  portions  of  the  district, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  pyrites  and  portions  of  the  adiact>nt  wall. 
On  the  Eureka  Hill^  the  veins  possess  a  laminated  structure  parallel  to  the  walls,  enclosing 
portions  of  the  diorite  or  talcose  rocks,  forming  closures  or  joints  in  which  the  vein  splits 
easily.  On  these  surfaces  of  cleavage  minute  scales  of  gold  may  often  be  detected  by  clo.se 
inspection,  llie  sulphurets  are  also  seen  to  be  arranged  In  bands  or  lines  parallel  to  the 
walls  In  many  other  cases  this  kind  of  stmctnre  is  found  to  bo  wholly  absent,  while  the 
sulphurets  and  gold  appear  to  follow  no  regular  mode  of  distribution.    In  a  few  mines  the 
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ricb  deposits  were  fonnd  in  the  ^avel  bars  and  along  the  margins  of  those  gtreams. 
Two  or  three  parties  remained  in  their  camps  over  winter,  but  the  most  of  the 
/idventui'ers  retamed  to  the  valleys  or  to  San  Francisco  in  the  fall.  The  next 
season,  when  the  news  of  the  discoveries  brought  a  rush  of  gold-seekers  from  the 
easteni  States,  the  lower  portion  of  the  county,  and  as  far  up  as  Nevada  City, 
waa  explored  by  prospectore.  One  or  two  companies  of  joverland  immigranta 
that  crossed  the  mountains  by  the  Truckee  route  stopped  near  Rough  and  Ready 
and  remained  there  during  the  winter  of  1849-50.  Another  company  of  immi- 
grants stopped  in  Grass  Valley,  and  others  who  had  fonnd  rich  claims,  including 
two  or  three  families,  spent  the  wnnter  in  the  basin  of  Nevada.  Mining,  which 
commenced  along  the  running  streams,  was  gradually  extended  to  the  dry  gulches 
and  flats,  and  thence  into  the  hills,  thus  gi'eatly  enlarging  the  known  mining  area. 
Enough  prospecting  had  been  done  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1849  to  prove 
the  surface  diggings  to  be  incredibly  rich,  individuals  in  some  cases  having  taken 

imlpharets  are  arran^d  very  distinctly  in  bands  or  zones,  parallel  to  the  walls,  forming 
*  ribbon  quartz.'  This  is  especially  distinct  in  the  Nommbag^ua,  where,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  snlphurets  are  arsenical,  and  tne  prold  very  finely  disseminated. 

**The  averafte  tenor  of  the  gold  in  the  Grass  Valley  veins  is  believed  to  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  what  is  found  in  most  other  portions  of  California.  In  Allison  Ranch,  Massachusetts 
Hill,  Rocky  Bar,  Ophir  Hill,  and  Eureka,  this  average  has  probably  reached  $50  to  the  ton. 
In  many  other  mines  it  has  been  considerably  less,  but,  on  the  whole,  $30  may  not  be  far 
from  the  general  average  tenor  of  the  whole  district,  meaning,  of  coarse,  the  amount  actually 
leaved  by  milling  operations. 

.  "The  loss  of  gold  is  very  various,  but  is  probably  nearly  always  greater  than  owners  are 
willing  to  confess,  if  indeed  they  know,  which  is  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  in  one  well-known 
mine,  my  own  samples  of  quartz  sands,  and  sulphurets  from  *  pans,'  assayed  respectively 
$2.1  and  |57  per  ton — a  result  which  was  later  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  another  very 
competent  mming  engineer,  quite  independently.  In  other  cases,  as  at  Eureka  and  Noram- 
bagua,  my  own  researches  show  the  loss  in  the  tailings  to  be  vjery  small,  not  exceeding  $7  to 
the  ton  in  the  latter,  and  less  than  that  in  the  former. 

'*  The  gold  in  many  of  the  Grass  Valley  mines  is  very  easOy  worked,  being  clean,  angular, 
and  not  very  small,  hence  it  is  readily  entangled  in  the  fibre  of  blankets,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable, portion  of  sulphurets,  naturally  leading  to  the  method  most  commonly  in  use  in 
Grass  valley  for  treatment  of  the  gold  ores." 

;  The  same  adthority  refers  as  tollows  to  the  Grass  Valley  method  of  amalgamation : 

**What  may  properly  be  called  the  'Grass  Valley  mode,' consists  in  the  use  of  hoary 
stamps,  700  or  1,000  pounds,  crushing  usually  two  tons,  sometimes  two  and  a  half  tons 
of  ore  eadh  in  24  hours  through  screens  not  exceeding  No.  6,  rarely  so  fine.  Amalga- 
mating in  battery  and  copper  aprons  are  nsually  united.  In  some  mills  mercurial  riffles 
are  placed  in  front  of  the  discharge,  but  more  commonly  the  whole  body  of  crushed  stuff  is 
led  at  once  over  blankets,  which  are  washed  out  every  few  minutes  into  tanks,  where  the  free 
gold  and  sulphurets  are  allowed  to  collect  preparatory  to  being  passed  through  the  'Attwood 
amalgamators.'  These  simple  machines  are'  designed  to  bring  the  gold  into  thorough  con- 
tact with  mercury  contained  in  little  vats,  sunk  in  the  surface  of  an  inclined  table,  over 
which  the  stuff  is  fed  to  the  vats  in  a  regulated  manner  by  a  stream  of  water,  while  iron 
blades  slowly  revolve  in  the  vats  to  cause  a  mixture  of  the  sands  and  quicksilver.  By  this 
apparatus,  at  the  Eureka  mill,  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  gold  is  obtained  which  is  saved 
from  the  ore.  Beyond  the  amalgamators  the  sands  are  carried  over  amalf^maiic  copper 
sblices,  and  are  put  through  various  ore-saving  processes,  with  a  view  especially  to  concen- 
trating the  sulphurets.  These  processes  vary  much  in  different  mines.  In  some  mills, 
especially  the  Ophir,  much  njore  elaborate  mechanical  apparatus  has  latelv  been  introduced, 
with  what  results  still  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  method  of  treatment  iust 
sketched  seems  imperfect,  (as  it  undoubtedly  is, )  it  is  the  method  which  has  hitherto  yielded 
the  large  returns  of  gold  for  which  Grass  valley  has  obtained  its  well-deserved  renown.  As 
the  development  of  the  district  goes  forward,  cases  will  occur  of  veins  containing  gold  in  a 
state  of  very  fine  division,  to  wuich  other  methods  of  treatment  must  be  applied.  Such 
examples  indeed  already  exist,  and  the  problems  which  they  offer  will  be  met  by  the  use  of 
other  systems  of  amalgamation,  or  by  suitable  modifications  of  the  existing  system. 

'*  VaIug  op  the  Sulphurets.— The  sulphurets  occurring  in  the  Grass  Valley  district  are 
nsnally  rich  in  crold — some  of  them  remarkably  so.  In  quantity  they  probably  do  not  on 
an  average  amount  to  over  one  per  cent,  of  the  mass  of  the  ores,  although  in  certain  mines 
they  are  found  more  abundantly.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  better  mode  known  of  treat- 
ing them  than  the  wasteful  one  of  grinding  them  in  pans  and  amalgamating.  In  this  way 
rarely  was  60  per  cent,  of  the  gold  tenor  saved.  After  many  abortive  efforts,  at  length  com- 
plete success  has  been  met  with  in  the  use  of  Flattner's  chlorination  process.    Mr.  Deetken, 
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oat  tbonsands  of  dollars  in  a  few  dajB,  and  the  fame  of  the  minee  reaofaingf  other 
parts  of  the  State,  the  hilU  and  ravines  of  the  county  were  overran  with  eager 
prospectore  in  the  spring  and  sommer  of  1850.  During  that  season  settlements 
were  made  and  mining  commenced  in  every  part  of  the  county,  except  what  Is 
now  Meadow  Lake  township,  while  the  towns  of  Nevada,  Gituss  ValVv,  and 
Rough  and  Reiidy  each  became  the  centre  of  a  large  mining  population.  No 
definite  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  gold  product  of  the  county  in  1850  j  but 
it  must  have  been  large,  for  there  were  not  less  than  four  or  five  thon8,..nd  men 
engaged  in  the  mines.  The  claims  were  extraordinanly  rich,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  miners  returned  to  their  former  homes  with  what  they  consid- 
ered snug  fortunes,  of  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  each,  as  the  result  of  their  sum- 
mer's work-     Never  were  fortunes  more  easily  made  by  the  unskilled  laborer. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for*  the  organization  of 
the  county,  the  territory  having  previously  been  comprised  within  the  limits  of 

now  connected  with  the  reduction  works  of  the  Eureka  mine,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  hay- 
ing overcome  the  difficulties  which  formerly  prevented  the  successful  use  of  this  process  in 
Grass  Valley,  a  more  detailed  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  notice  of  the  Eureka 
mine." 

In  reference  to  the  length  and  depth  of  productive  ore  ground,  the  following  remarks,  by 
Professor  Silliman,  are  interesting : 

**  Of  the  length  of  the  productive  portion  of  quartz  veins  and  the  depth  at  which  they  com- 
mence to  become  productive.  Grass  Valley  offers  some  instructive  examples: 

**  The  North  tttar  vein,  on  Weimar  Hill,  has  been  proved  productive  on  a  stretch  of  about 
1,000  feet,  while  the  tenor  of  gold  has  gradually  increased  with  the  depth,  from  an  average 
of  $20  in  the  upper  levels  to  nearly  double  that  in  the  lower  levels.    The  limits  named  are 
rather  those  of  exploration  than  the  known  extent  of  the  productive  ore.    In  the  vein  on 
Massachusetts  and  Gold  Hills,  on  the  contrary,  the  distribution  of  the  'pay*  has  been  found 
much  more  capricious,  being  at  times  extremely  rich,  and  again,  with  no  apparent  reason, 
vieldiug  scarcely  the  cost  of  milling.    The  Eureka  mine  offers  the  most  remarkable  example, 
however,  of  a  steady  increase  from  a  non-paying  tenor  of  gold  near  the  outcrop  to  one  of 
uncommon  productiveness.    An  opinion  has  found  advocates,  and  has  been  perhsps  g^ne* 
rally  accepted  by  most  writers  on  the  subject  of  gold -bearing  quartz  veins,  that  they  we^ 
richest  near  surmce  and  in  depth  became  gradually  poorer.    There  is  nothing  in  the  natore 
of  the  case,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  justify  such  a  generalization  more  tbau  there  is  to  sustain 
an  opposite  opinion.    If  we  accept  facts  as  a  guide,  we  find  in  California  that  the  deepest 
mines,  for  example,  Hayward's  Eareka,  in  Amador,  I,)HX)  feet ;  North  Star,  750  feet  on  tbo 
slope;  Princeton,  in  Mariposa  countv,  800  feet;  Eureka,  (Grass  Valley.)  400  feet;  Allison 
Ranch,  5^  feet,  &c,  as  a  rule  have  had  an  increasing  tenor  of  gold.    If  the  Allison  Ranoh, 
the  Princeton  mine,  and  some  others  appear  to  \fe  exceptions,  tho  answer  is,  we  may^  reason- 
ably expect  the  same  variations  of  prooactiveness  in  depth  which  are  known  to  exist  in  linear 
extent    The  Princeton,  after  an  excellent  run  of  good  ore,  became  suddenly  poor,  at  a  depth 
of  over  600  feet,  in  1865 ;   but  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  present  superintendent, 
that  the  good  ore  came  in  a^ain  in  a  short  distance.    Mr.  Laur,  the  French  engineer,  whoso 
papers  of  California  mines  is  often  quoted,  cites  the  Allison  Ranch  mine  Id  evidence  of  the 
theory  of  a  decreasing  tenor  of  gold  in  depth,  but  it  is  in  proof  that  since  the  date  of  Mr. 
Laur's  visit  (lB62-*3)  this  mine  baa  been  at  work  on  ores  which  have  yielded  over  |100  value, 
its  present  suspended  activity  being  due  to  causes  quite  unconnected  with  the  intrinsic  valua 
of  the  mine.    The  rich  *  chimneys'  or  productive  zones  of  ore  ground  are  known  to  be  of 
various  extent  in  quartz  veins,  from  a  few  feet  to  many  hundreds  of  feet,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  valid  reason  why  we  may  not  expect  the  same  changes  in  a  vertical  direction 
which  we  find  in  a  horizontal.    As  the  ore-bearing  ground  or  shoots  of  ore  have  in  many,  if 
not  in  most  cases,  a  well-determined  pitch  off  the  vertical,  it  is  self-evident  that  a  vertical 
abaft  or  incline  at  right  angles  to  the  veins  must,  in  descending,  pass  out  of  the  rich  into  the 
poor  ground,  at  certain  intervals,  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  an  ignorance  of  this  fact  that  miners 
nave  abandoned  sinking  because  they  found  the  '  pay '  suddenly  cease  in  depth,  when  a 
short  distance  more  would  probably  bring  them  into  another  zone  of  good  ore.    The  expe- 
rience of  every  gold-mining  distnct  offera  examples  in  illustration  of  these  remarks.    In 
quartz  veins  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphurets,  it  is  evident  that  the  outcrop- 
pings  should  offer  much  better  returns  to  mining  industry  than  will  follow  after  ibe  line  of 
atmospheric  decomposition  has  been  passed,  because  above  this  line  nature  has  set  freo  the 
gold  formerly  entangled  in  the  sulphurets,  leaving  it  available  for  the  common  modes  of  treat- 
ment, with  the  added  advantage  oftentimes  that  the  particles  of  free  gold  formerly  distributed 
through  a  considerable  section  of  the  vein,  are  fouaa  concentrated  in  a  limited  amount  of  oro. 
It  is  easy  to  reach  the  conclusion  in  such  coses  that  the  tenor  of  gold  in  the  vein  is  less  in 
depth,  after  the  real  avera^re  tenor  is  reached,  while  in  fact  it  is  neither  greater  nor  less ;  but 
the  metal  ia  no  longer  available  by  common  methods  of  treatment. 
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Yiiba.  Nevada  City,  then  the  principal  town  and  near  the  centre  of  population, 
was  made  the  county  seat,  where  it  has  ever  ance  remained.  The  oonnty  is 
divided  into  nine  townships  for  local  government,  viz :  Nevada,  Grass  Valley, 
Roiiffh  and  Ready,  Bridgeport,  Bloomneld,  Eureka,  Washington,  Little  York, 
and  Meadow  Lake.  Rough  and  Ready  comprises  the  foot-hills  extending  across 
the  western  end  of  the  county,  from  the  Yuba  to  Bear  river;  Meadow  Lake 
includes  the  summit  extending  across  the  eastern  end ;  Bridgeport,  Bloomfield 
and  Eureka  lie  between  the  middle  and  south  Yuba  on  the  north ;  Little  York 
is  on  the  south,  mostly  lying  between  Bear  river  and  Greenhorn  creek;  and 
between  Rough  and  Ready  and  Meadow  Lake  are  the  townships  of  Grass  Valley, 
Nevada  and  Washington,  occupying  the  central  position. 

Of  the  early  settlers  but  few  remained  permanently  in  the  county,  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  returning  to  the  east,  or  taking  up  their  permanent  abode  in 
other  parts  of  California.  But  their  places  were  filled  by  other  adventurers,  and 
the  population  gradually  assumed  a  permanent  character,  and  now  numbers  not 
far  from  20,000  souls,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  adult  males.  The  inhab-' 
itants  derive  their  support  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  mines,  on  the  pros- 
perity of  which  depend  all  other  branches  of  business. 

Placer  Mikixg. — Placer  mining  properly  sisiiifies  the  working  of  the  shal- 
low deposits;  but  in  California  the  term  "placer"  is  usually  applied  to  the  deep 
deposits  as  well  as  the  shallow  diggings— hydraulic  and  cement  mining  being 
only  branches  of  placer  mining — and  all  except  the  quartz  lodes  being  desig- 
nated as  placer  mining. 

The  placer  mines  of  Nevada  county  have  been  worked  steadily  since  1849, 
and  have  yielded  an  amount  (»f  treasm*e  that,  could  the  figures  be  procured, 
would  stagger  belief.  The  rich  pockets  alone  the  margins  of  the  streams,  and 
the  shallow  diggings  and  ravines  that  required  no  capital  and  but  little  prelim- 
inary labor  to  mine  successfully,  have  been  mostly  worked  out,  and  capital  and 
skill  are  now  indispensable  to  success,  yet  there  is  but  little  diminution  in  the 
yield.  As  claims  are  worked  out  in  one  place  new  ones  are  opened  in  other 
localities,  and  although  failure  in  any  given  enterprise  is  about  as  likely  as 
sufcccss,  yet  the  prospect  of  big  strikes,  and  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  fortune  or  a 
competency  by  one  or  two  years  of  well-directed  labor,  are  incentives  that  can- 
not fail  to  enlist  the  skill  of  the  most  enei^etic  of  the  mining  population. 

At  first,  mining  was  confijied  to  the  gravel  bars  and  bods  of  the  running 
streams,  and  as  these  were  partially  exhausted,  it  gradually  extended  to  the  dry 
ravines,  flat*  and  hillsides  adjacent.  The  rocker  was  the  principal  machine  used 
for  washing  the  auriferous  sands  and  separating  the  gold  from  the  lighter  particles. 
It  had  been  brought  into  use  in  the  summer  of  1848,  during  the  first  season  of 
mining  in  California,  though  much  of  the  gold  obtained  that  season  was  separated 
by  the  Mexican  method  of  washing  the  sand  in  wooden  bowls.  Sheet-iron  pans 
ate  now  used  by  the  American  miners  for  prospecting  and  other  purposes,  in 
place  of  the  wooden  bowls  of  the  Mexicans.  The  rocker  was  superseded  by 
the  long-torn,  by  means  of  which  a  larger  amount  of  earth  and  gravel  could  be 
washed ;  and  the  long-tom  in  its  turn  gave  place  to  the  sluice.  This  was  a  most 
important  improvement,  and  enabled  miners  to  work  many  claims  that  would  not 
pay  with  the  rocker  and  long-tom.* 

'    *  Professor  Sillimon,  in  a  report  on  the  property  of  the  Eureka  Ditch  Company,  says  of  the 
sources  to  which  the  gold  in  California  is  referable : 

**The  original  source  from  whence  all  the  gold  of  California  has  been  derived  is  undoubt- 
edly the  veins  of  ^old-bearing  quartz  which  occur  so  abundantly  in  all  the  slates  and  meta- 
irorphic  rock  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierras  within  the  areas  known  as  the  gold  regions. 
I>at  this  original'Or  great  source  of  the  precious  metal  is  historically  secondary  to  the  shallow 
and  deep  digging  or  placers,  in  the  former  of  which  gold  was  first  discovered,  and  which 
dnricg  the  early  years  of  California  history  itimished  nearly ^the  whole  of  the  metal  sent  into 
commerce.  That  the  placers  were  derived  from  thd  degredation  or  breaking  up  of  the  aurif- 
erous veins  and  the  distribution  of  the  detritus  thus  formed  by  the  agency  of  running  water 
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Ditches  at  length  were  oonstmcted  to  bring  the  water  over  the  hills,  and  as 
the  miners  were  compelled  to  leave  the  flats  and  ravines  and  take  to  the  deeper 
dig^ngSythe  process  of  shovelling  the  earth  into  the  sluices  became  unprofitable, 
and  the  practice  of  ground-sluicing  came  into  use.  By  this  process  the  surface^ 
soil,  being  loosened  up  or  thrown  into  a  trench  cut  in  the  bed  rock,  was  washed 
away  by  a  stream  of  water,  leaving  only  the  heavy  gravel  at  the  bottom  to  be 
shovelled  into  the  sluices.     Ground-sluicing  was  earned  on  extensively  in  this 

and  ice  does  not  admit  of  a  question.  It  appears,  also,  to  be  pretty  conclusivelT  proved  that 
the  gold-bearing^  (gravel  is  of  two  distinct  epochs,  both  geologically  very  modern,  but  the 
later  period  distinctly  separated  in  time  from  the  earlier,  and  its  materials  derived  chiefly  from 
the  breaking  up  and  redistribution  of  the  older  or  deep  placers.  These  appear  to  be  distinctly 
referable  to  a  nver  system  different  from  that  which  now  exists,  flowing  at  a  higher  level,  or 
over  a  less  elevated  continental  mass,  and  with  more  power,  but  generally  in  the  direction 
of  the  main  valleys  of  the  present  system.  It  was  pretty  early  discovered  that  very  exten- 
sive and  valuable  depoeits  of  auViferous  gravel  lay  at  levels  far  above  the  present  course  of 
the  streams,  and  that  to  wash  these  deposits  required  the  adoption  of  new  methods  adapted 
to  meet  the  case.  Hence  came  the  so-called  hydraulic  process,  which,  although  in  use  now 
for  more  than  ten  years,  has  yet  made  barely  more  than  a  commencement  upon  the  great 
mass  of  deep-lying  auriferous  shingle  which  remains  to  be  treated  by  this  method  of  gold 
washing. 

**  Finally  come8  the  era  of  quartz  mining  in  depth,  the  successful  prosecution  of  which 
demanded  more  skill  and  capital,  as  well  as  cheaper  labor  and  better  machinery,  than  the 
early  days  of  California  famished.  lu  this  man  undertakes  to  do  for  himself  by  the  use  of 
bis  own  skill  what  in  an  earlier  age  nature  had  done  for  him  on  a  grand  scale,  in  breaking 
up  the  matrix  of  the  precious  metal,  commencing  at  the  fountain  head  of  the  stream  of  g^id. 

*'  I  propose  at  present  to  consider  with  some  detail  the  second  of  the  great  sources  of  gold 
productions,  viz :  deep-lying  placers.  The  character  of  these  deposits  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  description  of  the  ground  between  the  south  and  middle  forks  of  the  Yuba  river,  in  Nevada 
county,  where  this  description  of  gold  deposit  is  well  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  consid- 
erable amount  of  mining  work  which  has  been  performed  there,  the  whole  of  this  ground 
being  controlled  by  the  waters  of  the  Middle  Yuba  Canal  Company  and  of  the  Eureka  Lake 
Water  Company. 

**  The  Deep  Placers  op  the  Yuba.— The  Yuba  is  an  affluent  of  the  Feather  river,  which 
it  joins  at  Marysville  on  its  way  to  its  junction  with  the  Sacramento.  The  soutli  and  middle 
forks  of  the  Yuba  river  unite  with  the  North  Yuba,  the  course  of  which  is  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  these  two  branches,  whose  mean  course  is  west  about  13^  south,  (magnetic,)  the 
Feather  river  running  about  north  and  south.  •  * 

**  The  ridge  of  land  embraced  between  the  south  and  middle  forks  of  the  Yuba  is  from  six 
to  eight  miles  in  width,  and  to  the  limits  of  the  auriferous  gravel,  as  thus  far  explored,  about 
30  miles,  forming  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles.  The  elevation  of  this  ridge  above  the 
sea  is,  at  its  western  extremity,  near  French  Corral,  about  1,500  feet,  from  whence  it  gradually 
rises  into  the  high  Sierras,  the  Yuba  Gap  Pass  being  4,r>70  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Downie- 
ville  Buttes  about  8,840  feet  This  Mesopotamia  is  cut  up  by  ravines  descending  from  a 
central  axis  both  ways  into  the  valleys  of  the  two  rivers  forming  '  gulches '  with  steep  sides, 
often  beautifully  wooded.  The  more  elevated  portions  of  the  land  are  covered  by  a  heavy 
bed  of  volcanic  ashes  and  breccia,  which  evidently  at  an  earlier  day  formed  a  continuous 
sheet  over  not  only  the  tongue  of  land  under  consideration,  but  over  the  adjacent  region,  as 
is  conspicuously  seen  in  the  sections  afforded  by  the  various  rivers  This  mass  of  volcanic 
ashes  contains  numerous  angular  fragments  of  cellular  lava,  trachyte,  basalt,  porphyry,  and 
volcanic  mineral  aggpregates  quite  foreign  to  the  general  geology  of  the  country.  Its  thick- 
ness varies  with  the  topography  and  drainage  of  the  sur»ce,  but  it  forms  the  summits  of  all 
the  hills  above  a  certain  horizon,  and  in  places  reaches  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  3,0U0 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  rivers.  Below  Columbia  the  denudation  of  the  surface  has  removed 
the  volcanic  matter,  leaving  the  auriferous  gravel  exposed  as  the  upper  suriace.  This  volcanic 
deposit  receives  from  the  minora  the  general  name  of  *  cement,'  a  tenn  it  well  deserves  from 
its  compact  and  tenacious  character,  much  resembling  pozzolana  or  Roman  cement 

**  The  auriferous  gravel  varies  in  thickness  firom  80  to  100  feet,  where  it  has  been  exposed  to 
"denudation,  to  250  feet  or  more  where  it  is  protected  from  such  action.  Probably  12U  feet  is 
noi  an  over-statement  for  its  average  thickness  in  the  marginal  portions,  where  it  has  been 
exposed  by  working  the  deep  diggings  or  hydraulic  claims.  This  vast  gravel  bed  is  com- 
posed of  rounded  masses  or  quartz,  greenstone,  and  all  the  metamorphic  rocks  which  are 
found  in  the  high  Sierras. 

**  It  is  often  locally  stratified,  but  I  could  find  no  evidence  of  any  continuity  in  its  beddings. 
The  lower  portions  are  composed  of  burger  boulders  than  the  upper  as  a  general  rule,  but  this 
does  not  exclude  the  occasional  presence  of  huge  boulders  in  the  central  and  upper  porlione. 
In  a  fresh  fracture  of  the  whole  thickness  of  these  deposits,  such  as  may  be  seen  daily  in  the 
'  claims,'  which  are  being  actively  worked,  a  striking  contrast  of  color  is  seen  between  the 
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country  in  1851  and  1852,  the  use  of  the  altdce  proper  at  that  time  being  well 
understood;  and  having  in  a  great  measure  superceded  other  methods.  With  most 
of  the  mining  improvements  there  were  no  especial  inventions,  but  the  different 
appliances  came  into  use  gradually  as  they  were  needed  by  the  changing  charac- 
ter of  mining,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the  combined  skiU  and 
■  ingenuity  of  the  mining  population.     William  Elwell  put  up  and  used  the  first 

sluice  at  Nevada  City,  in  February  or  March,  1850,  but  he  does  not  claim  it  as 

lower  and  upper  portions  of  the  gravel  mass,  consequent  on  the  percolation  of  atmospherie 
waters  and  air,  oxidizing  the  iron  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrites,  and  staining 
the  gravel  of  a  lively  r^  and  yellow  color  in  waving  lines  and  bands,  contrasting  boldly 
•  with  the  blue  color  of  the  nnoxidized  portions.    A  close  examination  of  the  blue  colored 

portion  of  the  gravel  shows  it  to  be  highly  impregnated  with  snlphnret  of  iron,  (iron  pyrites,) 
forming,  in  fact,  the  chief  cementing  material  which  holds  the  pebbles  in  a  mass  as  firm  as 
'  conglomerate,  requiriog  the  force  ox  gunpowder  to  break  it  up. 

**In  the  upper  portions  of  these  beds  are  frequent  isolated  patches,  often  of  considerable 

extent,  composed  of  fine  sand,  clearly  showing  water  lines,  carved,  sloping,  or  horizontal, 

but  never  for  any  distance  regular,  and  in  these  portions  occur  frequently  laige  quantities  of 

lignite,  or  fossil  wood,  little  changed  from-its  original  condition,  but  blackened  to  the  color 

of  coal  and  flat  with  pressure.    Among  these  remains  are  logs  similar  in  appearance  to  the 

Manzanita,  now  growing  abundantly  on  the  hills  of  auriferous  gravel.    Some  of  these,  which 

■  1  measured,  were  15  to  18  inches  in  diameter*  and  10  to  15  feet  in  length.    Occasionally  the 

»  mass  of  this  ancient  driftwood  accumulated  in  these  eddies  of  the  cnn-ent,  where  they  were 

/  deposited  with  the  fine  sands,  amount  almost  to  a  continuous  bed  of  lignite. 

'  **  Wedge-shaped  and  lenticular  masses  of  tough  yellow  and  whitish  clay  also  occur  in  the 

ancient  drift,  replacing  the  gravel  and  afiordiug,  by  their  resisting  power,  a  great  impedi^ 

ment  to  tho  operations  of  mining. 

'   **The  *  slacking  down,'  or  disintegration  which  a  few  months'  exposure  of  the  hard  gravel 

*  cement'  produces,  is  due  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  decomposition  of  the  associated 
pyrites  before  noted.  It  is  remarkable  how  large  a  part  of  the  smoothed  and  beantifnlly 
rounded  stones,  even  those  of  large  size,  undergo  a  similar  slacking  by  atmospheric  action, 
even  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  preserve  specimens  of 
the  gravelly  concrete  unless  they  are  protected  by  varnish.    The  most  unyielding  of  tho 

*  cement'  masses  are  sometimes  left  over  one  season  by  the  miners,  exposed  to  the  air  and 
frosts,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  this  disintegration,  without  which  bat  little  of  the  contained 
gold  can  be  obtained. 

"The  gold  is  disseminated  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  this  great  gravel  deposit,  not  uni- 
formly in  value,  bnt  alwavs  in  greater  <(uantity  near  its  base  or  on  the  bed  rock.  The  upper 
half  of  the  deposit  is  found  to  be  always  less  in  value  than  the  lower  part,  sometimes  so  poor 
that  it  would  be  unprofitable  working  by  itself  bat  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  practicable  mode 
of  working  the  unoer  stratum,  without  first  moving  the  upper  portion,  in  practice  the  whole 
is  worked. 

**  The  gold  rarely  occurs  in  large  masses  in  this  ancient  gravel.  Often  on  the  polished  and 
very  smooth  surftkces  of  the  *  bed  rock'  and  of  the  superincumbent  masses  of  gravel  when 
fteshly  raised  from  their  long  resting  place,  the  scales  of  brilliant  yellow  metal  are  beautifully 
conspicuous.  These  are  frequently  inlaid  so  firmly  upon  the  hara  gtanite  floor  of  the  ancient 
river  or  glacier  as  to  resemble  hard  stone  mosaics.  In  fact  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed  rock 
requires  to  be  worked  over  by  the  pick  to  secure  Uie  gold  entangled  in  its  surfaise,  to  a  depth, 
when  soft,  (as  of  mica  or  chforitic  slate  or  gneiss, )  of  several  inches.  •  »  » 

**  The  bed  rock,  as  it  is  significantly  termed  by  the  miners,  shows  everywhere,  when  freshly 
exposed,  the  most  conspicnoas  evidence  of  aqueous  or  glacial  action.  The  course  and  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  which  has  left  its  traces  everywhere  is  plainly  discemable.       •       *      • 

**  The  *  bed  rock'  varies  of  course  in  diflfeient  portions  of  the  area  now  under  consideration, 
being  either  granite,  gneiss,  greenstone,  or  shale.  In  the  granite  are  observed  numerous 
minute  quartz  veins  parsuing  a  course  parallel  to  each  other  olten  for  hundreds  of  feet  without 
interruption. 

**  In  the  '  American  claim,'  at  San  Juan,  the  granite  is  succeeded  on  the  west  by  a  lai^e 
jointed  blue  siliceous  shale  of  the  same  strike  wiui  the  main  joints  of  the  granite.  This  latter 
rock  is  covered  by  numerous  very  large  boulders  of  metamorphic  conglomerate,  of  which  no 
traces  are  seen  in  place. 

**The  course  of  the  ancient  current,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  measuring  it,  appears  to 
have  been  about  20^  to  25P  west  <^ north,  ^magnetic,)  which  it  will  be  observed  is  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  mean  course  of  the  midale  and  south  forks  of  the  Yuba  river ;  but  it  is  not 
far  from  parallelism  with  the  axis  of  the  Sacramento  river  valley,  or  of  the  great  valley  between 
the  coast  range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  I  have  noted  the  same  general  direction  of  the 
scratches  elsewhere  in  the  great  gold  r^on,  but  additional  observations  are  required  to  justify 
any  comprehensive  generalization.  This  much  appears  clearly  shown,  however,  oy  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  viz :  that  the  spread  of  the  ancient  gold- 
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An  uiT^ition-^soiQe  one  having  suggested  the  idea  to  him.  A.  Ghabot  and  M. 
F.  Hoit  used  them  soon  after,  and  greatly  improved  the  arrangement  of  the  riffles 
and  the  method  of  working.f 

HrDRAULic  MiNTNG. — The  hydraulic  system  came  into  use  in  Nevada  county 
in  1853,  and  enabled  miners  to  work  with  profit  a  vast  amount  of  auriferous 
ground  that  would  never  have  paid  by  the  old  process  of  sluicing.  About  April, 
1852,  A.  Chabot,  mining  near  Nevada  City,  used  a  hose  of  some  thirty-five  or 
forty  feet  in  length,  through  which  the  water  was  conducted  from  the  top  of  the 
bank  to  the  bottom  of  his  diggings.  There  was  no  pipe  or  nozzle  at  the  end. 
but  still  it  was  found  to  bo  a  great  saving  in  sluicing  off  the  esuth.  and  OTavel 
that  had  been  picked  down,  and  also  a  convenience  in  cleaning  up  the  bed-rock. 
So  £ftr  as  known  the  hose  was  not  used  that  season  in  any  other  claims,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  Chabot  discovered  the  great  advantage  that  would  result  by 
directing  the  stream  of  water  against  the  bank.  This  discovery  was  made  by 
£.  E.  Matterson  a  year  later.  In  April,  1853,  Matterson  and  his  partners,  who 
were  working  a  claim  on  American  Hill,  rigged  up  a  hose,  attached  a  nozzle  at 
the  end,  and  directing  it  against  the  bank,  as  water  is  thrown  upon  a  building 
by  a  fire  engine,  found  that  a  small  stream  of  water  would  do  the  work  of  a 
hundred  men  in  excavating  earth.  Very  soon  after  this  the  hydraulic  was  adopted 
by  the  miners  throughout  the  county  wherever  water  and  a  sufiicient  fall  could 
be  procured.  Successive  improvements  have  been  made  in  hydraulic  mining, 
until  the  appliances  now  in  use  but  little  resemble  those  of  1853 ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  and  to  Matterson  is  due  the  credit  of  the  important  discovery. 

The  water  is  usually  conducted  into  the  diggings  through  large  iron  pipes,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  hose  is  attached,  and  the  water  having  a  high  fall  is  com- 

besriD^  navel  was  prodaced  by  a  caaae  greatly  more  elevated  than  the  existing  river  system, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  at  a  time  when  the  continent  was  less  elevated  than  at  present,* 
and  moving  in  a  direction  conformable  to  the  coarse  of  the  vaHeys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin.  We  find  it  impossible  to  admit  the  existmg  river  system  as  a  cause  adequate  to  the 
spreading  of  such  vast  masses  of  rounded  materials ;  the  facts  plainly  point  to  a  much  greater 
volume  of  water  than  any  now  flowing  in  the  valley.  The  section  already  given  illustrates 
perfectly  the  relations  of  the  present  river  system  to  the  more  ancient  one  whose  grand  effects 
are  chronicled  in  the  bed  rocK  and  its  vast  superincumbent  mass  of  auriferens  gravel.  •  It 
serves  also  to  illustrate  the  process  now  in  progress  by  which  the  existing  river  system  derived 
its  gold-bearing  sands,  in  great  part  at  least,  from  the  catting  away  and  secondary  distribu- 
tion of  these  ancient  placers. 

'*  Those  who  have  nad  the  opportunity  of  visiting  other  portions  of  tbe  great  gold  region  of 
California  than  that  now  under  consideration,  will  at  once  recognise  the  local  character  of  the 
details  given  as  perfectly  consistent  with  the  general  phenomena  of  the  ancient  placers  as 
observed  elsewhere ;  while  at  the  same  time  great  differences  are  found  in  many  of  the  details. 
Thus  in  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  counties,  80  or  100  miles  further  south,  the  volcanic  matter 
capping  the  aurifemns  gravel  is  found  in  the  form  of  basaltic  columns,  beneath  which  occur 
the  same  phenomena  already  described.  Here  the  wood  contained  in  tbe  gravel  beds  is 
beaatifully  agatized,  or  C4>nverted  into  semi-opal,  as  is  also  the  cose  at  Nevada  City,  Placer- 
ville,  and  elsewhere,  associated  with  beautiful  impressions  of  leaves  of  plants  and  trees  similar 
in  appearance  to  those  now  found  in  this  region. 

**This  general  description  of  the  deep*lyiug  placers  of  the  Yuba  might  be  greatly  extndede 
from  my  notes,  but  enough  has  probably  been  said  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  phe- 
nomena here  described  are  on  a  grand  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  referable  to  a  general 
caase  long  anterior  in  date  to  the  existing  river  system— a  cause  which  has  been  sufficient  to 
break  down  and  transport  the  f^ld-bearing  veins  of  the  Sierras,  with  their  associating  meta- 
sorphic  rocks,  thos  laying  up  in  store  for  human  use  deposits  of  the  precious  metal  in  amount 
on  a  scale  far  beyond  the  notions  generally  prevailing  of  the  nature  of  placer  deposits." 

*  It  Ifl  the  opinion  of  geologliitf  thai  rabieqnent  to  tbe  tertiary  period  wan  tbo  flmo  when  the  main  valleys 
of  tbe  conttnent  wore  excavated  by  eroiion.  It  wai  probably  in  this  eponh  that  tbe  deep-lying  iinriferoni 
gravel  was  produced  tfom  tbe  degradation  of  the  oietamorphlc  icblstn  and  qaartx  veins  of  tbe  sierras  by  the 
joint  action  of  water  and  of  gladers. 

f  The  sluice  is  undoubtedly  the  most  essential  of  any  one  contrivance  for  savm^  gold,  and 
is  used  in  all  placer  mining  operations.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  machine ;  but  is  simply  a 
board  flume,  on  the  bottom  or  which  are  fitted  blocks  of  wood,  rounded  stones,  or  riffles,  with 
quicksilver  to  catch  and  detain  the  gold,  while  the  earth  and  gravel  is  carried  down  by  the 
currenL 
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pressed  and  forced  through  an  aperture  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in 
diameter.  The  pipes  are  made  of  heavy  sheet  iron,  and  the  hose  of  stoat  canvas 
usually  double  thickness.  Where  the  pressure  is  great,  the  hose  are  still  further 
strengthened  bj^  a  net-work  of  strong  cord.  In  some  of  the  larger  mining  opera- 
tions five  or  six  streams  of  water  are  kept  playing  upon  the  bank,  undermining 
the  ground  *and  melting  away  the  hills  at  an  incredible  rate.  In  this  manner 
acres  of  ground,  frequently  100  to  200  feet  deep,  are  washed  away  in  a 
single  season,  and  the  bed-rock  left  bare.  The  water  shoots  from  the  nozzle 
with  tremendous  force,  and  miners  frequently  direct  the  stream  against  huge 
boulders  to  roll  them  out  of  their  way.  The  hydraulic  is  the  most  eifectual 
method  ever  yet  devised  for  excavating  large  quantities  of  earth,  and  the  pro- 
cess was  employed  to  some  extent  in  1866,  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  cutting  through  the  deep  hills  near  Dutch  Flat. 

The  American  miners,  except  those  engaged  in  quartz,  are  chiefly  working 
the  deep  hill  diggings  by  the  hydraulic,  the  shallow  flats  and  ravines,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  being  abandoned  to  the  Chinese.  In  most  cases,  the  cost  of  opening 
the  deep  claims  is  heavy,  requiring  considerable  capital  and  the  nerve  to  invest 
it,  or  the  aggregated  labor  of  a  number  of  miners  who  are  content  to  work,  per- 
haps for  years,  in  the  hope  of  an  eventual  reward.  In  too  many  cases  their 
labor  and  perseverance  has  come  to  naught.  The  richest  deposits  are  found  on 
the  bed-rock  in  basins  or  in  the  channels  of  ancient  streams,  and  to  reach  these 
tunnels  have  to  be  run  In  solid  rock,  varying  in  length  from  a  few  hundred  to 
several  thousand  feet  in  order  to  drain  the  ground  and  get  an  outlet  for  sluicing. 
Wherever  practicable,  a  shaft  is  first  sunk  to  prospect  the  ground  and  ascertain 
the  position  of  the  basin  or  channel,  so  that  the  tunnel  in  conning  in  sliall  be 
below  the  auriferous  dt^posit  But  this  cannot  always  bo  done,  and  expensive 
tunnels  are  sometimes  found  to  be  too  high  to  work  the  ground,  and  a  lower  one 
must  be  run  or  the  claim  abandoned.  The  tunnel  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
draining  the  ground  and  a  sluiceway,  and  the  mining  usually  commences  from  a 
shaft  sunk  from  the  surface  to  the  head  of  the  tunnel. 

The  most  important  centre  of  hyraulic  mining  in  this  county  is  at  North  San 
Juan,  in  Bridgeport  township,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  operations  of  some 
of  the  companies  there  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  this  branch  of 
raining  is  conducted.  The  Emeka  Company,  whoso  claims  were  on  San  Juan 
Hill,  commenced  a  tunnel  in  August,  1855,  to  reach  the  inner  basin.  The  tun- 
nel was  completed  in  October,  1860,  at  a  cost  of  $84,000,  in  actual  assessments, 
and  the  cost  incurred  before  a  dividend  was  declared  was  $142,000.  During 
the  existence  of  the  company  the  average  number  of  men  employed  daily  was 
25,  and  the  total  yield  of  the  claims  $530,000.  The  claims  known  as  the 
Deadman  Cut,  which  were  worked  out  in  1859,  yielded  $156,307,  at  a  cost 
of  $71,433.  The  claims'  of  McKeclcy  &  Compauy,  on  Manzanita  Hill,  were 
worked  from  1855  to  1864,  yielding  $368,932,  and  paying  its  owners  in  dividends 
$126,660.  The  claims  above  mentioned  have  been  worked  out,  but  there  are 
other  companies  still  caiTying  on  extensive  operations  in  the  vicinity,  some  of 
which  are  deri\dng  a  handsome  revenue  from  the  profits  of  working  their  claims. 
The  tunnel  of  the  American  Company  is  1,800  feet  in  length,  having  been  run 
much  of  the  distance  through  blasting  rock.  This  company  has  adopted  all  the 
improvements  in  hydi'aulic  mining.  Thoy  have  a  mill  with  eight  stamps  for 
crushing  cement,  and  their  sluice  boxes  extend  from  Manzanita  Hill  to  the  middle 
Yuba,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  where  they  have  pans  for  grinding  the  sand. 
The  company  usually  employ  25  men,  use  500  inches  of  water,  and  the  claims 
yield  fix)m  $10,000  to  $15,000  a  month.  It  will  require  three  or  four  years 
longer  to  work  out  the  claims.  The  tunnel  of  the  Yuba  Company  is  1,500  feet 
in  length,  and  was  completed  last  spring  after  eleven  years'  labor.  This  com- 
pany uses  400  inches  of  water,  and  has  ground  enough  to  last  ten  years. 
The  tunnel  of  the  @tar  Company  is  1;400  feet  m  length,  that  of  the  Golden 
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Ctate  Company  800  feet,  the  Wyoming  Company  1,000  feet,  the  Knickerbocker 
2,000  feet,  the  Badger  700  feet,  and  that  of  the  Gold  Bluff  Company  1,800  feet. 
These  tunnels  have  been  ran  for  much  of  the  distance  through  solid  rock,  which 
costs  from  $30  to  $50  a  foot. 

BiRCHViLLE,  situated  four  miles -west  of  North  San  Juan,  has  also  been  a  pros- 
perous locality  for  hydraulic  mining.  The  Irish  claims  were  worked  by  means 
of  drifting  for  a  number  of  years,  and  paid  largely.  Water  was  furnished  by 
the  Shady  creek  and  Grizzly  ditches,  but  in  such  limited  quantities  that  little 
progress  was  made  in*hydraulio  mining  until  1857,  when  the  Middle  Yuba  Canal 
Company  extended  their  ditch  to  Blrchville,  and  furnished  water  m  abundance. 
In  1859  four  bed-rock  tunnels  were  projected,  and  completed  in  1864,  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $120,000.  These  tunnels  drain  the  upper  portion  of  the  channel ; 
the  lower  portion  will  be  drained  by  another  tunnel  2,400  feet  in  length,  now  in 
course  of  constraction,  by  means  of  which  a  large  extent  of  valuable  mining 
ground  will  be  worked.  The  gross  yield  and  net  profits  of  the  claims  of  five 
of  the  leading  companies  at  Birch ville,  for  1866,  were  as  follows,  in  round  num- 
bers: 

Gross  proceeds.  Net  profits. 

Irish  American  Company $180,  000  $133,  000 

San  Joaquin  Company 134,  000  68,  500 

Don  Jose  Company • 100,  000  72,  000 

Granite  Tunnel  Company .• 82,  000  24,  000 

Kennebec  and  American  Company 85,  000  30,  000 

The  years  1865  and  1866  may  be  regarded  as  the  harvest  time  for  the  Birch- 
ville  miners,  as  they  had  previously  been  at  heavy  expense  in  opening  their 
ground,  which  is  now  nearly  worked  out.  Many  of  the  owners  in  the  above 
claims  are  appropriating  a  large  share  of  their  profits  to  ranning  the  new  tunnel. 

French  Cobbal  is  situated  at  the  lower  terminus  of  the  aiuiferons  gravel  range 
that  is  found  between  the  Middle  and  South  Yuba  rivers.  The  ravines  and  flats 
pfoved  to  be  rich,  and  attracted  thither  a  considerable  number  of  miners,  at 
seasons  of  the  year  when  water  could  be  had  to  work  the  claims.  The  hill  dig- 
gings were  discovered  in  1853,  and  ditches  were  constracted  from  Shody  creek 
to  bring  in  water  to  work  them.  Tunnels  and  cuts  were  run  into  the  hills 
wherever  fall  could  be  obtained,  the  ditches  were  enlarged,  and  profitable  mining 
soon  followed.  Subsequently  deeper  tunnels  were  run,  in  order  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  deposit,  which  was  found  to  be  from  100  to  200. feet  below 
the  surface.  The  total  cost  of  the  various  cuts  and  tunnels  of  the  district  can- 
not be  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  the  amount  of  gold  taken 
out  must  be  several  millions.  A  large  extent  of  valuable  mining  ground  remains 
to  be  worked.  In  addition  to  the  hydraulic  mines,  there  is  a  broa!d,  deep  stratum 
of  blue  cement  gravel  which  is  rich  in  gold.  This  will  have  to  be  worked  by 
mill  process,  as  is  already  being  succes^uUy  done  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
and  will  give  work  to  several  mills  for  years.* 

Moobe's  Flat,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  south  of  the  Middle  Yuba,  in 
Eureka  township,  is  another  important  centre  of  hydraulic  mining.  Several 
thousand  acres  of  gronnd,  averaging  100  feet  in  depth  from  the  surface  to  the 
bed-rock,  have  been  sluiced  off,  giving  employment  to  several  hundred  miners 
for  the  past  15  years.  Of  late  the  claims  have  been  bought  up  by  a  few 
large  companies,  who  are  carrying  on  operations  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and 
generally  with  success.  At  Wolsey's  Flat,  a  mile  below  Moore's,  are  some  of  the 
deepest  diggings  in  the  county^  the  bank  in  one  place  being  over  200  feet 
in  height.  Orleans  fiat,  two  miles  above  Moore's,  was  formerly  an  important 
mining  locality,  and  at  one  time  had  a  population  of  600  or  800 ;  but  the  diggings 

^For  a  more  detailed  account  of  tbiB  district  see  article  on  ditches. 
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being  com^ratively  shallow  Lave  been  entirely  worked  out,  and  the  town  is 
now  deserted. 

At  North  Bloomfield  and  Columbia  Hill,  in  Bloomiield  township,  at  Gropher 
Hill  and  Scotch  Flat,  in  Nevada  township,  at  Qnaker  Hill,  in  Little  York, 
and  many  other  places  in  the  county,  hydraulic  mining  is  carried  on  qnite  exten- 
sively. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  hydraulic  and  placer  mining  in  the  county, 
including  the  cost  of  opening  the  claims,  iron  pipes,  flumes  and  sluices,  and 
various  other  implements  and  improvements,  is  estimated  A  $1,500,000.  These 
mines  give  employment  to  about  2,000  men  including  several  hundred  Chinese, 
and  yield  annually  not  far  from  $3,500,000 — say  $1,750  to  each  man.  Three 
dollai-s  a  day  is  the  usual  wages  paid  to  miners  -,  but  the  water  bills  and  other 
expenses  absorb  a  lai^ge  portion  of  the  gross  product,  so  that  the  net  yield  to  the 
minera,  if  the  whole  could  bo  averaged,  would  be  but  little  in  excess  of  their 
wa^os.  Of  course,  some  of  the  claims  aiTord  large  profits,  while  others  scarcely 
yield  sufficient  to  pay  water  bills;  but  the  miners  persevere  to  the  extent  of  their 
means  in  hopes  of  striking  better  pay. 

Ckme:nt  Mining. — In  some  of  the  auriferous  deposits  found  in  the  beds  of 
the  ancient  lakes  and  watercourses  the  gravel  is  cemented  together  so  compactly 
that  considerable  force  is  required  to  pulverize  it,  in  order  to  save  the  gold  by 
the  sluicing  process.  For  this  purpose  various  expedients  have  been  devised  by 
the  miners,  among  which  is  the  ei'ection  of  stamp  mills,  similar  to  those  used  in 
crushing  quartz,  and  the  business  has  become  of  considerable  importance  in  this 
county.  Little  York  township  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  branch  of  mining. 
Cement  mills  liave  also  been  erected  in  Washington,  Eureka,  Bridgeport,  Nevada, 
and  Grass  Valley  townships,  but  mostly  as  adjuncts  to  hydraulic  mining,  and  the 
yield  from  this  source,  as  compared  with  that  from  other  branches  of  mining,  is 
small.     In  Little  York,  however,  it  is  the  leading  business. 

Blue  cement  gravel  was  found  in  many  of  the  hill  claims  in  Little  York  township 
as  early  as  the  summer  of  1852,  and  in  some  of  the  claims  it  was  so  tough  that 
,  it  had  to  bo  blasted  in  order  to  drift  it  out.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  gold 
was  saved  by  merely  running  it  once  through  the  sluices,  and  the  method  at  first 
adopted  was  to  pile  up  the  tailings  and  allow  them  to  remain  some  months,  until 
the  action  of  the  elements  had  partially  decomposed  them,  and  then  sluice  them 
again.  In  this  manner  each  lot  of  gravel  was  run  through  the  sluices  six  or 
eight  times,  requiring  two  or  three  years  for  the  operation.  The  Chinamen  work 
the  cement  in  the  same  manner  now,  and  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  method;  but  the  process  is  too  slow  for  American 
miners. 

The  first  stamp  mill  for  crushing  cement  was  built  by  the  Massassauga  Com* 
pany,  near  the  town  of  Little  York,  in  the  summer  of  1857.  This  mill  had  no 
screens,  but  the  cement  was  thrown  into  the  battery,  where  the  stamps  were  kept 
running,  and  carried  off  into  the  sluices  by  a  stream  of  water.  Of  course,  much  of 
the  cement  was  not  pulverized,  but  the  taib'ngs,  after  running  through  the  sluice, 
were  saved  for  a  year  or  more  and  allowed  to  slack,  when  they  were  run  through 
again,  and  yielded  nearly  as  much  gold  as  on  the  first  run.  Another  mill  was 
built  near  Little  York  in  the  spring  of  1858,  which  was  a  considerable  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessor,  and  cement  mills  have  since  been  erected  at  You  Bet, 
Bed  Dog,  Hunt's  Hill,  Gougeye,  and  other  places  in  the  township.  The  screens 
now  usea  are  nearly  as  fine  as  those  commonly  used  in  the  quartz  mills,  and  it 
has  been  fully  determined  that  the  finer  the  cement  is  crushed  the  more  gold  will 
be  saved. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  16  cement  mills  in  Little  York  township,  having 
in  ail  136  stamps;  two  in  Washington  township  with  eight  stamps,  one  in  Eureka 
with  eight  stamps,  one  in  Bridgep<Ht  with  eight  stamps,  one  in  Nevada  with  15 
stamps,  and  one  in  Grass  Valley,  with  eight  stamps.    These  make  an  aggregate 
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in  the  county  of  22  millB,  with  185  stamps.  Some  of  these  mills  are  kept  ran- 
ning  steadily,  others  are  in  operation  only  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  a  number 
have  been  idle  for  a  year  or  more  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  owners 
to  open  their  claims,  and  other  causes.  The  amount  of  gravel  crushed  by  a 
stamp  varies  from  three  to  eight  tons  in  24  hours.  Sometunes  loose  gravel  is 
run  through  the  mills  to  save  the  gold  contained  in  the  quartz  pebbles,  and  which 
would  be  lost  by  ordinary  sluicing;  but  much  of  the  cement  is  very  compact 
and  as  difficult  to  crush  as  the  hardest  quartz. 

The  cement  mills  are  not  usually  provided  with  the  appliances  for  amalgama- 
ting and  saving  the  gold  that  are  now  connected  with  the  quartz  mills.  Quick- 
silver is  used  in  the  batteries,  where  the  most  of  the  gold  is  amalgamated,  and 
after  leaving  the  batteries  the  pulp  passes  over  galvanized  copper  plates  and 
riffles  filled  with  quicksilver,  and  whatever  gold  is  not  saved  by  this  process  is 
lost.  A  much-needed  improvement  is  an  effectual  method  of  concentrating  the 
sulphurets.  These  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  with  the  cement  gravel, 
and  generally  contain  sufficient  gold  to  yield  a  good  profit  when  worked  by  the 
chlorination  process.  If  machinery,  not  too  expensive,  could  be  devised  for 
separating  them  from  the  mass  of  pulp,  it  would  add  largely  to  the  profits  of  the 
business. 

The  working  of  the  cement  deposits,  like  other  branches  of  mining,  has  had 
its  ups  and  downs,  but  on  the  whole  has  been  progressing,  and  the  business  has 
been  increasing  in  importance  since  the  first  mUl  was  erected  in  1857.  Almost 
every  claim  has  at  times  paid  largely,  and  again  the  receipts  would  fafi  below 
expenses.  The  gold  is  unevenly  distributed  throughout  the  gravel  deposits, 
being  found  in  great  abundance  wherever  the  position  of  the  rock  or  other  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  to  form  riffles,  and  in  other  places  insufficient  to  pay  the 
cost  of  drifting  out  the  gravel.  Whether  the  business  is  to  increase  until  it 
becomes  of  leading  impoitance  depends  on  the  character  of  the  deposits  that  may 
hereafter  be  opened  in  the  ancient  river  channels.  A  vast  amount  of  placer  mining 
ground  yet  remains  to  be  opened,  and  shguld  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
avcl  found  therein  be  cemented  so  as  to  require  crashing,  mills  will  be  erected 
or  the  purpose;  otherwise  it  will  be  worked  by  the  more  economical  process  of 
sluicing. 

The  capital  invested  in  cement  mining  in  Nevada  county,  including  the  mills, 
hoisting  machinery,  cost  of  opening  the  claims,  &c.,  is  about  $400,000;  number 
of  men  employed,  300;  annual  yield,  $300,000.  These  figures,  given  in  round 
numbers,  are  very  nearly  correct,  as  applied  to  the  past  three  years.  There  ane 
some  outside  expenses,  which,  added  to  the  wages  of  the  miners,  will  probably 
somewhat  exceed  the  gross  yield.  Some  of  the  cement  mines  have  paid  largely, 
while  others  have  proved  failures;  but  the  fiailures  have  not  been  so  disastrous 
and  universal  as  the  early  quartz  Mlures. 

ExTEKT  OF  THE  PlacSB  Mikes. — ^The  product  of  the  placer  mines  of  Nevada 
county  has  neither  materially  increased  nor  diminished  smce  1850,  and  though 
they  have  been  worked  without  interraption  for  19  years,  the  developments  of 
that  period  have  bai'ely  been  sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  their  vast  extent. 
The  shallow  diggings,  which  were  so  easily  worked,  and  afforded  such  largo 
retuniE  to  the  early  miners,  are  mostly  exhausted ;  but  the  deep  placers,  or  hill 
diggings,  in  the  channels  of  ancient  streams,  in  many  places  underlying  himdreds 
of  feet  of  alluvial  deposits  and  volcanic  material,  cannot  be  exhausted  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  In  fact,  for  all  practical  purposes,  they  may  be  considered  as 
inexhaustible. 

The  long  gravel  ranges,  extending  £rom  the  high  Sierra  to  the  foot  hills,  cover 
nearly  half  the  sur&ce  area  of  the  country,  for  the  most  part  are  auriferous,  and 
in  places  are  of  great  depth.  Gold  in  greater  or  less  quantities  is  found  £n>qi 
the  surface  down,  in  some  places  sufficient  to  pay  ranning  expenses;  but  f<>r 
their  profits  tl  e  miners  mainly. rely  on  striking  nch  gravel  deposits  in  the  chan* 
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nels  of  what  once  were  rnnning  streoms.  These  ancient  channels  are  very 
nnmerous,  and  the  gravel  deposits  therein  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  in 
existing  streams.  Many  of  the  old  channels  are  cut  transversely  by  others, 
Bho\\ing  the  existence  of  not  only  one,  but  several  ancient  river  systems ;  but 
whether  the  great  changes  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  were  produced 
by  causes  now  in  force,  or  by  sudden  convulsions,  the  facts  yet  brought  to  light 
oi'e  not  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  fonning  a  theory.  The  petreiactions,  which 
are  found  plentifully  in  the  deepest  diggings,  ai*e  the  pine,  oak,  manzanita,  and 
other  varieties  of  wood  now  growing  in  the  mountains,  indicating  that  no  great 
climatic  or  geological  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  ancient  channels  were 
filled  up.  The  filling  up  process  may  have  been  aided  by  volcanic  action, 
mising  the  beds  of  rivers  in  places  and  forcing  their  waters  into  new  channels. 
These  new  channels  would,  in  time,  wear  deeply  into  the  bed  rock,  and  in  this 
way  the  deep  gulches,  ravines,  and  valleys  were  formed.  The  formation  of  new 
valleys  by  the  action  of  water  left  the  old  river  channels  filled  with  gravel  and 
volcanic  ashes  to  solidifj'^,  and  become  less  pervious  to  the  assaults  of  time  than 
the  primitive  rock  that  walled  them  in.  Myriads  of  ages  have  abraded  and 
worn  away  the  solid  rock  that  once  enclosed  and  towered  far  above  the  old  chan- 
nels J  but  the  cement  ridges,  defying  more  stoutly  the  action  of  the  elements, 
remain  to  attest  their  comparative  indestructibility  and  the  magnitude  of  nature's 
changes. 

Thus  far  the  old  river  channel  has  only  been  opened  and  worked  at  the  more 
favorable  localities,  where  there  axe  bi washes,  or  where  they  have  been  cut  by 
more  modem  streams,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Nevada  basin.  The  ridge  between 
the  South  Yuba  and  Deer  creeks  is  broken  by  two  deep  depressions,  directly 
north  of  Nevada  City,  and  a  peak  called  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  rises  between  the 
^aps.  At  this  point  the  ridge  curves  to  the  west,  bat  the  ancient  channel,  which 
lOT  some  distance  above  follows  the  course  of  the  ridge,  contiuues  its  general 
southwesterly  direction,  and  makes  out  into  the  basm.  Here  the  overlying 
strata  being  comparatively  shallow,  the  channel  was  discovered  at  an  early  day, 
and  worked  by  means  of  drifting,  or  bmTowing,  whence  it  was  called  the  "  Cayot« 
Lead.''  Shafts  were  sunk  on  Bourbon,  Manzanita,  Wet,  and  American  Hills, 
and  the  richest  deposits  drifted  out,  but  the  claims  were  subsequently  bought  up 
by  a  few  companies,  and  the  ground  worked  from  the  surface  down  by  the 
hydraulic.  These  claims  yielded  immensely,  and  the  amount  of  gold  extracted 
from  the  base  of  Sugar  Loaf  to  the  lower  workings  on  American  Hill,  a  little  over 
a  mile,  is  believed  to  have  reached  $7,000,000  to  $8,000,000.  The  amount,  how- 
ever cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Subsequently  the 
channel  was  traced  northeasterly  under  the  high  ridge,  and  worked  out  for  a 
distance  of  3,000  feet  by  the  Young  America,  Live-oak,  Nebraska,  and  some 
other  companies  of  less  note,  and  the  yield  of  gold  in  that  distance  along  the 
channel  is  known,  however,  to  have  exceeded  $3,000,000.  The  channel  is  nearly 
parallel  with  Deer  creek,  though  it  must  have  carried  a  much  lai'ger  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  average  fall  appears  to  have  been  but  little  over  one  foot  in  a 
hundred.  The  same  channel  was  opened  a  mile  above  by  the  Harmony  Company, 
where  the  deposit  was  found  to  be  equally  rich;  but  tliat  company  was  fio  unfor- 
tunate as  to  commence  operations  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge,  when  the  channel, 
at  their  location,  sweeps  round  to  the  south  side,  thus  largely  enhancing  the  cost 
of  working.  After  taking  out  $70,000  at  a  cost  of  $83,000,  they  suspended 
opei*ations.  The  most  of  the  gi'ound  has  been  located  for  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  up  the  ridge,  and  at  two  or  three  dififerent  places  the  channel  has  been 
found,  and  fine  prospects  obtained,  but  the  operators,  for  the  want  of  adequate 
pumping  machinery,  were  compelled  to  desist.  The  claims  of  the  Cold  Spring 
Company  adjoin  the  Harmony  ground  above,  and  still  further  above  are  the 
claims  of  the  Fountain  Head  Company.  These  companies  are  preparing  to 
commence  operations  under  favorable  auspices.    The  evidence  is  conclusive 
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tliat  the  channel  extends  a  considerable  distance  up  the  mountains^  perhaps  20 
or  23  miles,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  eveiy  1,000  feet  of  its  length 
liolds^its  million  of  treasure.  Besides  this,  large  quantities  of  gold  mv  found  in 
tlie  smaller  channels  that  were  probably  once  tributaries  of  the  main  streams,  as 
•ivell  as  in  the  alluvium  above.  The  rich  hydraulic  diggings  at  Gold  Hill, 
^Iplia,  Omega,  and  other  places,  now  mostly  worked  out,  are  on  this  range. 

''JL^lio  most  extensive  placer  mining  field  in  the  county,  and  perhaps  in  the 

StAte,  is  the  ridge  between  the  Middle  and  South  Yuba,  embracing  the  town- 

ebips  of  Bridgeport,  Bloomfield,  and  Eureka.     This  ridge  is  about  30  miles 

in   length,  and  from  six  to  eight  in  width,  forming  an  area  of  about  200  square 

miles.     The  more  elevated  portion  is  covered  by  a  volcanic  formation  j  but  in 

tlie  lower  }iortions,  in  Bloomfield  and  Bridgeport  townships,  the  volcanic  material 

has   been  worn  away,  leaving  the  ground  in  a  more  favorable  condition  for 

liyclrauliG  operations,  which  is  now  being  improved  at  North  San  Juan,  and  other 

places  already  referred  to.     Professor  Silliman,  and  M.  Laur,  a  French  engineer 

of  mines,  have  described  this  ridge,  and  made  some  curious  estimates  of  the 

amount  of  gold  contained  therein.     Laur  estimates  that  the  region  under  con- 

Bideration,  worked  at  a  rate  which  would  yield  812,000,000  of  gold  annually, 

would  be  exhausted  only  after  a  period  of  524  years,  which  would  give  as  the  gold 

product  over  six  thousand  millions  of  dollars.     This  estimate,  however,  is  based 

on  the  supposition  that  the  entire  gravel  range  is  equally  as  rich  as  the  claims 

which  he  examined.*    The  more  moderate  estimate  of  Professor  Silliman  gives 

*  ^he  Lake  CompaDy  distribntes  water  to  mveral  hundred  workinfipB,  among  which  I  will 
choose,  for  illustrationt  that  of  the  **  Eureka  claim/*  near  the  little  village  of  San  Juan.  la 
the  Eureka  claim,  the  gravel  bed  is  135  feet  deep,  or  about  43  metres.  The  first  22  metres 
{rom  the  surface  are  a  rather  poor  but  easily  washed  sand ;  the  18  metres  below  are  a  very 
coarse  gravel,  richer,  but  quite  diiBcult  to  disintegrate.  The  working,  therefore^  is  carried 
on  under  conditions  of  some  difficulty. 

The  working  district  has  been  controlled  by  a  "bed  rock  tunnel"  or  drain-gallery,  cut  for 
a  great  distance  into  veiy  hard  granite,  at  the  rate  of  40  francs  the  running  foot,  (about  700 
franes  a  metre,)  giving  a  total  cost  of  140,000  francs.    The  claim  is  still  in  full  activity. 

The  working  is  carried  on  by  four  jets  <Veau,  discharging  together  about  25,000  litres  of 
water  a  minute  under  a  pressure  of  43  metres.  These  jets  tVtau  break  up  the  gravel  against 
which  they  are  directed,  and  the  current  carries  off  the  mud  and  stones  into  the  sluices  in  the 
drain-gallery,  where  the  gold  is  deposited. 

Four  men  are  sufficient  to  direct  this  work,  which  is  carried  on  for  two  weeks,  say  ten 
working  days  of  eight  hours  each  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  washing  down  of  fresh 
earth  is  stopped,  the  sluices  are  washed,  and  the  gold  is  taken  up. 

During  tnis  period  of  ten  days  28,060  cubic  metres  of  gravel  are  worked  over,  removing 
the  auriferous  aeposit  over  a  superficies  of  620  square  metres.  The  charges  for  working  are 
as  follows : 

Franc9, 

Expenses  of  water 5,000 

Manual  labor 864 

Bandries,  about 500 

Total 6,364 


The  gold  taken  from  the  sluices  at  the  end  of  this  period  brings  an  average  of  30,000 
francs.  This  yield  increases  to  80,000  and  100.000  francs,  when  the  working  has  been  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  gravel. 

These  results  show  the  value  of  gold  extracted  from  one  of  these  California  alluvial  mines ; 
they  bring  out  especially  the  great  progress  on  working  and  the  small  amount  of  human  labor 
in  this  new  meth(xl  of  washing.  In  fact,  estimating  the  cost  of  a  miner^s  wages  at  ihe  uniform 
rate  of  2(^  francs,  the  expense  of  manual  labor  necessary  for  working  one  cubic  metre  of  gravel 

by  the  several  methods  nitherto  employed  is  as  follows,  viz: 

Fr.  Oenfg. 

Bythepan about  75  00 

Bytherocker "     20  00 

Bythe**long  tom" **       5  00 

Byiheslnice **       1  71 

By  the  new  method  (hydraulic  washing) **       0  28 

Let  OS  suppose  the  workings  now  actually  open  on  the  ridge  of  land  which  I  have  taken 
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tlio  area  of  tbe  places  where  gravel  depodts  have  been  worked  on  this  ridge  as 
equal  to  fifteen  pqnarc  milcp,  and  its  probable  yield  in  gold  is  estimated  at 
J644,6 10,000.  In  tliis  estimate  the  gravel  deposits  underlying  the  volcsuxio 
formations  were  not  taken  into  account.  These  are  known  in  many  places  to 
be  rich,  Imi  m  ihost  cases  can  only  be  reached  at  considerable  cost.^  Tho  Mount 
Zion  Com]iany  has  heen  engaged  for  eleven  years  in  an  entei-prise  to  open  the 
gi'onnd  under  the  cement  ridge  near  Snow  Point.  They  commenced  operations 
on  the  South  Yuba  side  and  ran  a  tunnel  to  the  centre  of  the  hill,  where  they 
found  rich  gi-avcl ;  but  i\ie  tunnel  proved  to  be  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  was  of  no  semce  in  working  the  ground.  They  then  started  another 
tunnel  on  a  lower  level,  which,  after  several  years'  labor,  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  Kentucky  Company,  encouraged  by  the  prospects  obtained  in  the 
claims  of  the  Mount  Zion  Company,  commenced  a  vertical  shaft  last  spring,  near 
Snow  Point,  with  the  view  of  sinking  to  the  bed  rock.  After  sinking  108  feet 
through  lava  cement,  they  reached  the  alluvial  deposit,  and  the  enterprise  is  still 
in  progress.  The  cost,  and  length  of  time  required  to  realize  returns,  have  a 
tendency  to  discoui-age  miners  from  embarking  in  such  undertakings,  though 
they  may  feel  certain  that  tho  gold  is  there. 

Thb  Chalk  Mottittain  Range,  lying  mostly  between  Bear  river  and  Gi^een- 
hom  creek,  on  the  southerly  border  of  the  county,  is  another  mining  field  of  immense 
prospective  value.  The  average  elevation  of  the  ridge  is  somewhat  greater  than 
either  of  the  others  in  the  county,  and  the  higher  portion  is  covered  with  lava 
and  basaltic  rocks.  At  the  southwesterly  exlxemity,  near  Red  Dog  and  You  Bet, 
and  along  tho  margins  of  the  ridge,  where  the  volcanic  covering  has  been  worn 
away,  tho  auriferous  gravel  has  been  worked  by  the  hydraulic,  and  in  most  places 
yielded  excellent  returns ;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  ground  will  havo 

as  au  example,  to  be  replaced  by  one  hundred  areas  equal  in  importanee  to  the  Eureka  claim, 
Tbc5e  one  hundred  hypothetical  districts  would  be  preciselv  equivalent  to  ail  those  now- 
existing'  ;  for,  according  to  the  preceding  indications,  it  would  absorb  all  the  water  brought 
by  the  I^ke  Cotnpany,  as  does  this.  1  he  richness  of  the  gravel,  taken  in  its  total  mass, 
being  i^sumed  to  be  nearly  unintemipted,  the  yield  of  gold  would  be  in  both  caees  sensibly 
the  same. 

Now,  the  actual  working  of  the  Eureka,  after  a  year,  equivalent  to  200  days*  effective  labor, 
brings  a  value  in  gold  of  3,OOOx200=G(JO,000  francs.  Afier  an  eaual  period  the  one  hundred 
openings  supposed  would  have  brought  in  60,000,000  francs,  ana  would  have  ramoved  the 
auriferous  deposit  over  an  extent  of  1 ,240,000  square  metres. 

But  the  total  superficies  of  the  deposit  being  at  least  650,000,000  square  metres,  we  see  that 
this  total  gold-prodncing  area,  yielding  $60,000,000  of  gold  annually,  would  be  exhausted 
only  after  a  period  of  5SM  years.  • 

Tbe  placer  to  which  the  preceding  indicationB  refer  is  certainly  one  of  those  where  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  is  most  perfectly  organized  and  most  active;  but  its  extent,  which  is  650 
square  kilometres,  is  unimportant  in  connection  with  the  total  extent  of  the  analogous  deposits 
which  are  found  scattered  over  the  superficies  of  19,000  square  kilometres  which  forms  tho 
auriferous  zone  of  California.  An  increase  of  tho  aiea  worked  over,  and  a  consequent  increase 
of  production  from  this  class  of  deposits,  is  possible  everywhere,  within  limits,  in  the  gold 
regions  of  California. — Memoir  de  la  Production  dea  MStatta  Precieuz  en  CdliforniS.     Hap' 

iwrt  d  son  Excellence  M.  le  Ministre  des  Travauz  Ptddics.     Par  P.  Laur^  Ingenieur  au  Corps 
mperial  dt  s  Mines.     Pari^,  1862.    8 vo.  pp.  132. 

*  Mr.  Black  estimates  the  length  of  the  mining  claims  of  the  present,  supplied  with  water 
by  the  Middle  Yuba  Canal  Company,  at  five  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  3&0  yards,  and 
an  average  depth  of  40  yards,  making  a  quantity  of  123,000,000  of  cubic  yards  of  auriferous 
gravel.  He  also  estimates  that  eight  per  cent,  of  this  quantity  has  been  worked  away  in  the 
past  12  years,  leaving  1 13,000,000  of  cubic  vards  which  remain  for  future  operations.  At  nn 
average  of  34  cents  of  gold  to  the  cubic  yard,  (the  average  of  the  Yuba  region  appears  to  be 
from  30  cents  to  46  cents  per  cubic  yard,  saved  in  tbe  hydraulic  process,)  the  volume  of 
auriferous  gravel  here  estimated  would  }ield  over  138,000,000.  But  the  total  area  of  the 
various  places  where  gravel  deposits  have  been  worked  on  this  ridge  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Black  M  equal  to  15  square  miles,  all  of  which,  and  much  more,  is  controlled  by  the  water 
of  the  Eureka  Lake  Company,  or  of  the  Middle  Yuba  canal.  If  this  area  is  estimated  at  an 
average  of  40  yards  in  depth,  (it  varies  from  80  to  200  and  250  feet  in  depth,)  we  shall  have 
1,815,936,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel,  and  if  tbia  be  estimated  to  yield  only  30  cents  per  yard 
we  reach  the  grand  aggregate  of  |544,610,000  as  its  probable  yield  of  gold. — Professor  Siili' 
man's  Report  on  the  Deep'lying  Placers t  March,  1865. 
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to  be  worked  by  drifHo^,  either  by  means  of  deep  shafts  or  exteneive  tunnels. 
The  ridge  extends  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra^  bat  is  divided  by  the  valley 
of  Bear  river,  15  miles  above  Bed  Do^,  which  cuts  through  it  nearly  at  right 
angles,  making  a  deep  depression,  the  nilis  rising  to  the  height  of  600  or  800 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  valley.  Three  miles  below  Bear  valley,  on  the  south- 
easterly side,  the  deep  gor^e  of  Steep  Hollow  has  cut  down  through  the  volcanic 
and  gravel  formations  to  the  bed  rock,  showing  the  thickness  of  the  overlyging 
mass  to  bo  at  least  a  thousand  feet.  The  Chalk  Mountain  Blue  Gravel  Com- 
pany made  extensive  locations  on  the  rid^e  i!i  the  spring  of  1866,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  making  explorations  under  the  superintendence  of  S.  N.  Strana- 
han.  An  incline  shaft  was  sunk  at  the  soutiiwesterly  end  of  the  company's  ground, 
into  tho  body  of  the  mountain,  going  down  on  the  red  gravel,  under  the  pipe- 
clay. Their  explorations  revealed  a  well-defined  ancient  river  channel,  the  rim 
rock  rising  to  a  considerable  height  on  each  side.  The  course  of  the  stream  was 
nearly  uouthwest,  and  evidences  of  an  old  river  channel  have  been  found  at  Steep 
Hollow  and  Bear  valley,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  same.  For  the  past  six 
BH)nths  a  mining  company  has  been  engaged  in  sinking  a  vertical  shaft  at  Bear 
valley,  and  at  a  depth  of  a  little  over  a  hunored  feet  they  struck  a  deposit  of  gravel 
and  boulders,  evidently  made  by  a  running  stream,  having  a  southwesterly  course. 
Whenever  explorations  have  been  made  m  this  region,  the  different  strata  are 
found  in  the  following  order :  The  blue  cement  gravel,  in  which  the  gold  is  very 
unevenly  distributed,  is  found  only  in  the  channels  of  the  ancient  streams.  Over 
this  is  a  deep  bed  of  loose,  gold-bearing  gravel,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  this  is 
covered  by  a  deep  layer  of  pipe-clay.  This  is  what  is  termed  the  hydraulic 
ground,  the  principal  ''pay?  being  in  tho  red  gravel.  At  higher  elevations  .on 
the  ridge,  the  lower  section  is  exactly  the  same,  but  with  two  additional  stratifi- 
cations. Above  the  pipe-clay  is  a  deep  deposit  of  conglomerate  boulders,  and 
above  this  a  bed  of  lava  or  basaltic  rocks.  The  bed  rock  is  uneven,  and  in 
niany  places  ri^es  into  the  pipe-clay  and  cuts  off  the  red  gravel  -,  but  wherever 
this  deposit  is  found,  and  the  overlying  mass  is  not  too  deep,  it  invariably  pays 
for  hydraulicing.  There  is  a  vast  qirantity  of  this  ground  to  bo  worked,  but  to 
open  a  claim  usually  requires  the  labor  of  several  miners  for  two  or  three  years. 
Deep  cuts  have  to  be  made  in  the  bed  rock,  or  long  tunnels  run,  to  obtain  sufS- 
cient  fall  for  a  sluiceway  to  run  off  the  earth. 

Another  gravel  range  dividing  the  waters  of  Greenhorn  and  Deer  creeks,  passing 
Nevada  on  the  north  and  Grass  Valley  on  the  south,  extends  westerly  through 
the  county  to  the  foot-hills,  terminating  at  Smartsvillc,  in  Yuba  county,  where 
some  of  the  best  mines  in  the  State  are  situated.  The  elevation  of  this  ridge  is 
less  than  either  of  the  others  described,  and  the  ground  in  many  places  has  been 
worked  successfully  by  the  hydraulic.  At  tho  Alta  shaft,  sunk  on  this  range 
near  Grass  Valley,  an  immensely  rich  deposit  of  gravel  was  discovered  in  the 
bed  of  an  ancient  stream,  which  afforded  largo  profits  to  the  owners  of  tlie  claim. 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  a  continuous  channel  extends  the  length  of  the  ridge 
from  which  came  the  rich  surface  diggings  at  Rough  and  Ready  that  were  worked 
out  at  an  early  day.  Much  of  this  range  will  not  pay  for  working  with  tho 
present  appliances  for  mining,  and  at  rates  now  charged  for  water ;  but  with 
further  improvements  in  the  art  of  mining,  and  perhaps  the  cheapening  of  water 
and  tho  cost  of  living,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  of  it  will  eventually  be  worked. 

No  estimate  approaching  to  accuracy  can  be  made  of  the  amount  of  gold  con- 
tained in  the  placer  mines  of  this  county,  and  which  yet  may  be  brought  forth 
for  the  benefit  of  the  civilized  world.  To  say  that  it  is  enough  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt  would  be  a  moderate  estimate,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in 
some  of  these  deep  placers,  deposits  of  gold  may  yet  be  found  in  such  quantities 
as  will  materially  diminish  the  value  of  the  metal.  But  to  extract  it  from  ther^ 
vast  accumulations  of  debris  in  which  it  is  hidden  will  cost  thousands  of  mineirs 
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centnries  of  toiL  Some  of  the  workers,  more  Incky  than  their  fellows,  will 
strike  valimblo  deposits,  and  become  suddenly  enriched,  while  the  majority,  as 
has  always  been  the  case,  will  toil  on  in  poverty.  The  hope  of  rich  strikes  is 
the  great  incentive  to  the  minor  to  persevere,  bat  the  risk,  which  is  always  con- 
siderable in  mining  operations,  oven  when  the  best  jadgment  is  exercised,  has  a 
tendency  to  deter  capital  from  embarking  in  the  business. 

QuABTZ  Mining. — ^In  the  mining  and  working  of  gold-bearing  qnartz,  as  in 
most  other  branches  of  mining,  Nevada  comity  has  taken  the  lead,  and  is  far  in 
advance  of  other  sections  of  the  gol<f  region.  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1850, 
when  the  placer  mines  had  been  worked  two  seasons,  that  attention  was  directed 
to  the  quartz  veins  as  the  matrix  in  which  the  gold  was  originally  formed,  and 
the  sources  from  which  that  found  in  the  surface  diggings  was  derived.  The 
early  settlers,  and  those  who  first  rushed  to  California  on  the  announcement  of 
the  discovery  of  gold,  had  no  knowledge  of  vein  mining,  and  were  too  much 
absorbed  in  collecting  the  precious  particles  which  were  found  mixed  with  the 
gi^vel  on  the  bars  and  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  to  give  any  attention  to  the 
Honrces  whence  they  came.  The  discovery  of  gold  imbedded  in  quartz  pebbles 
led  to  an  examination  of  the  lodes,  and  some  quartz  locations  were  made  eaily  in 
the  spring  of  1850. 

The  first  quartz  location  in  Nevada  county,  of  which  we  now  have  any  infoim- 
atioi),  was  made  at  Grold  Hill,  near  Grrass  Valley.  This  was  in  June,  1850. 
Qnaitz  was  discovered  at  Massachusetts  Hill  soon  after,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  the  Grold  Tunnel  lode  was  located  at  Nevada.  The  latter  was  dis- 
covered  by  four  young  men  from  Boston,  while  engaged  in  their  first  day's  w<$rk 
at  mining.  A  few  other  locations  were  made  the  same  season,  both  at  Grass 
Valley  and  Nevada,  but  the  throe  above  named  have  become  especially  famous 
for  their  immense  yield  of  gold,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  double  the 
present  assessed  property  valuation  of  the  county.  The  first  mill  in  the  county 
was  erected  by  two  Grermans,  at  Boston  ravine,  near  Grass  Valley,  in  the  winter 
of  1850-'51.     It  was  a  rude  afiair,  and  of  course  was  a  failure. 

In  1851  there  was  a  great  qnartz  excitement  in  this  county.  The  shallow 
sorface  dig^ngs  were  banning  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  or  at  least  were 
not  so  readily  found  as  in  the  preceding  years,  and  prospectors  were  running  over 
the  hills  in  search  of  lodes.  Numerous  mills  were  projected,  and  during  the  fall 
and  winter  eight  or  ten  were  erected  at  Nevada,  and  as  many  more  at  Grass 
Valley.  All  the  Nevada  mills,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gold  Tunnel,  and  the 
most  of  those  at  Grass  Valley,  proved  disastrous  fiiilures,  and  in  1853  the  qnartz 
interest  was  completely  pi^tra^ied.  With  our  present  experience  in  quartz  mining, 
we  can  readily  perceive  the  causes  of  the  early  failures  in  the  business.  The 
mills  were  erected  at  enormous  expense,  in  many  cases  the  projectors  paying  an 
extortionate  interest  for  money ;  they  had  been  deceived  by  professed  assayers, 
or  had  deceived  themselves  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  contained  in  the  quartz; 
the  appliances  for  amalgamating  were  of  the  rudest  description,  and  there  were 
no  miners  in  the  county  who  knew  how  to  open  and  work  a  quartz  vein. 

At  Grass  Valley,  where  some  eastern  and  English  capital  had  been  invested, 
a  number  of  companies  continued  operations,  several  mills  were  kept  running, 
and  the  business  slowly  revived.  But  at  Nevada,  where  the  failures  had  been 
more  decided,  the  business  was  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  miners  turned 
their  attention  to  the  hill  diggings,  then  just  beginning  to  be  prospected.  The  Gold 
Tunnel  miU  was  kept  in  operation,  and  yielded  good  returns,  but  for  several 
years  the  dependence  of  the  population  was  almost  entirely  on  the  placer  mines. 
The  few  companies  that  continued  operations;  however,  were  measurably  suc- 
cessful, their  mines  at  times  pA3n[ng  lai^gely,  and  this  was  an  inducement  for 
others  to  resume  work  on  their  lodes,  particularly  at  seasons  of  the  year  when 
water  could  not  be  procured  to  work  the  placer  mines.    By  1857  the  Grass 
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Valley  taiaM  wwe  ia  qinte  s  flowiaUii^  oonditioii,  and  oontiimed  to  proeper  for  the 
three  or  four  SBeoeeding  yean,  beoonung  the  leadisg  interest  of  the  town,  while 
at  NevadA  the  buflineM  steadily  improved. 

The  deYelopmeiit  of  the  quartz  intenat,  however,  waa  destined  to  meet  another 
reverse,  though  by  no  means  so  dinastrons  and  diseoniBging  as  that  of  1852*-'5d. 
The  discovery  of  silver  ia  Waahoe  waa  first  made  pnbiio  in  this  county  in  the 
summer  of  1859,  and  quite  a  nomber  of  onr-  most  energetic  quartz  operators  hast- 
ened to  the  new  mining  field.  The  wonderinl  richness  of  the  Comstock  led) 
was  foUy  detenaised  that  fall,  and  the  next' spring  witnessed  the  exodus  of  mai^ 
i3i  our  best  working  niaera,  who  abaadoned  ueir  claims  here  for  what  appeared 
to  be  the  more  promisiiig  fiold  of  enterprise  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
For  three  yean  theie  was  a  oonstaat  drain  of  population  and  capital  from  the 
county — ^the  capital,  especially,  being  much  needed  in  the  development  of  our 
own  mines..  Added  to  this  drain  upon  our  resources,  the  roost  of  the  best-^paying 
Hiines  in  Griass  Valley  were  flooded  daring  the  severe  winter  of  1861-'62,  requir- 
ing many  months  to  place  them  again  in  working  condition,  during  which  timo 
there  were  no  returns  and  the  expenses  were  heavy.  From  these  causes  business 
was  greatly  depressed  and  property  depreciated  very  materially  in  valoe,  espe- 
cially at  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada.  In  1864  the  adventurers  who  had  left  for 
distant  mining  regions  began  to  return,  satisfied  that  this  county  presented  the 
best  field  for  mining  enterprise  on  the  coast.  As  a  consequence,  the  quartz 
business  speedily  revived,  aad  at  the  present  time  Grass  Valley  is  the  most  pros- 
perous mining  town  in  the  State,  her  prosperity  being  due  entirely  to  the  sur- 
nftmding  quartz  nunes. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  temporary  drawbacks,  the  quartz  business  has 
been  improving  sinoe  1863,  and  the  yield  of  gold  firxnn  that  source  has  steadily 
increased.  The  snooassfnl  operations  have  in  nearly  all  cases  been  conducted 
by  practical  miners,  who  learned  the  business  here;  and- who  have  discovered  and 
brought  into  use  all  the  improved  methods  of  mining  and  reducing  the  ore,  and 
amalgamating  aad  collecting  the  gold.  Very  Kttfo  foreign  capital  has  been 
invee^  in  our  mines,  although  there  is  not  a  mining  region  in  the  world  that 
offiors  better  inducements  for  judicious  investment.  The  comparatively  small 
amount  that  has  been  invested  by  capitalists  in  this  county  has,  in  most  cases, 
been  in  dividend-paying  mines,  cuid,  of  course,  was  no  assistance  in  developing 
oar  resonieea.  At  no  period  since  the  wild  speculations  of  1852  has  quartz 
mining  been  in  more  favor  than  at  present,  or  the  prospects  more  fiattering. 

There  are  in  the,  county  four  distinet  quartz-mining  districts,  in  diflerent  stages 
of  development,  viz :  Grass  Valley,  Nevada,  Eureka,  and  Meadow  Lake. 

Grass  Valley  District.— -The  Grass  Valley  district  if*,  beyond  question, 
the  most  important  and  prosperous  quartz-mining  region  of  California.  The 
mines  have  been  worked  uninterruptedly  since  1852,  and,  though  there  have 
been  many  failures,  and  some  of  the  best  mines  have  at  times  been  temporarily 
abandoned,  yet  the  miners  persevered,  until  the  business  is  now  established  on 
a  firm  basis.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  of  the  gold 
product  of  the  Grass  Valley  mines,  but,  from  the  best  infonnation  that  can  be 
obtained,  the  yield,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  is  estimated  to  have 
exceeded  $25,000,000.*  The  l^es  of  the  district  are  narrow — wymo  of  those 
which  have  been  most  productive  not  averaging  over  a  foot  in  width — and  the 
bed-rock,  or  what  is  called  by  vein  miners  the  *^  country''  rock,  is  mostly  green- 
stcme  and  slate.  The  lodes  run  in  eveiy  direction,  though  the  principal  mines 
which  have  been  opened  and  worked  usually  approximate  an  east  and  west  or 
north  and  south  course.  The  average  3neld  of  the  Grass  Valley  mines  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  120  to  tS5  a  ton;  but  the  higher  estimates  have 

*  ProfeMor  SUlimiin,  In  his  report  of  Marcb,  1865,  estiflaated  the  ontire  jiM  as  then  exceed* 
ing  |23,000,00a 
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centuries  of  toil.  Some  of  the  workers,  more  lucky  than  their  f^Hows,  will 
strike  valuable  deposits,  and  become  suddenly  enriched,  while  the  majority,  as 
has  always  been  the  case,  will  toil  on  in  poverty.  The  hope  of  rich  strikes  is 
the  great  incentive  to  the  miner  to  persevere,  but  the  risk,  which  is  always  con- 
siderable in  mining  opeiutions,  oven  when  the  best  judgment  is  exercised,  has  a 
tendency  to  deter  capital  from  embarking  in  the  business. 

Quartz  Mining. — ^In  the  mining  and  working  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  as  in 
most  other  bmnches  of  mining,  Nevada  county  has  taken  the  lead,  and  is  far  in 
advance  of  other  sections  of  the  gol<f  region.  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1850, 
when  the  placer  mines  had  been  worked  two  seasons,  that  attention  was  directed 
to  the  quartz  veins  as  the  matrix  in  which  the  gold  was  originally  formed,  and 
the  sources  from  which  that  found  in  the  surface  diggings  was  derived.  The 
early  settlers,  and  those  who  first  rushed  to  California  on  the  announcement  of 
the  discovery  of  gold,  had  no  knowledge  of  vein  mining,  and  were  too  much 
absorbed  in  collecting  the  predoas  particles  which  were  found  mixed  with  the 
gi-avel  on  the  bars  and  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  to  give  any  attention  to  the 
sources  whence  they  came.  The  discovery  of  gold  imbedded  in  quartz  pebbles 
led  to  an  examination  of  the  lodes,  and  some  quartz  locations  were  made  eai'ly  in 
the  spring  of  1850. 

The  first  quartz  location  in  Nevada  county,  of  which  we  now  have  any  infonu- 
ation,  was  made  at  GU>ld  Hill,  near  Grrass  Valley.  This  was  in  June,  1850. 
Qoaitz  was  discovered  at  Massachusetts  Hill  soon  after,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  the  Grold  Tunnel  lode  was  located  at  Nevada.  The  latter  was  dis- 
covered  by  four  young  men  from  Boston,  while  engaged  in  their  first  day's  wdrk 
at  mining.  A  few  other  locations  were  made  the  same  season,  both  at  Grass 
Valley  and  Nevada,  but  the  three  above  named  have  become  especially  famous 
for  their  immense  yield  of  gold,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  t4>  nearly  double  the 
present  assessed  property  valuation  of  the  county.  The  fiirst  mill  in  the  county 
was  erected  by  two  Germans,  at  Boston  ravine,  near  Grass  Valley,  in  the  winter 
of  1850~'51.    It  was  a  rude  affair,  and  of  course  was  a  failure. 

In  1851  there  was  a  great  quartz  excitement  in  this  county.  The  shallow 
surface  diggings  were  banning  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  or  at  least  were 
not  so  readily  found  as  in  the  preceding  years,  and  prospectors  were  runnins^  over 
the  hills  in  search  of  lodes.  Numerous  mills  were  projected,  and  daring  the  fall 
and  winter  eight  or  ten  were  erected  at  Nevada^  and  as  many  more  at  Grass 
Valley.  All  the  Nevada  mills,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gold  Tunnel,  and  the 
most  of  those  at  Grass  Valley,  proved  disastrous  fiulures,  and  in  1853  the  quartz 
interest  was  completely  prostrated.  With  our  present  experience  in  quartz  mining, 
we  can  readily  perceive  the  causes  of  the  early  failuros  in  the  business.  The 
mills  were  erected  at  enormous  expense,  in  many  cases  the  projectors  paying  an 
extortionate  interest  for  money ;  they  had  been  deceived  by  professed  assayers, 
or  had  deceived  themselves  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  contained  in  the  quartz; 
the  appliances  for  amalgamating  were  of  the  rudest  description,  and  there  were 
no  miners  in  the  county  who  knew  how  to  open  and  work  a  quartz  vein. 

At  Grass  Valley,  where  some  eastern  and  English  capital  had  been  invested, 
a  number  of  companies  continued  operations,  several  mills  were  kept  running, 
and  the  business  slowly  revived.  But  at  Nevada,  where  the  failures  had  been 
more  decided,  the  business  was  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  miners  turned 
their  attention  to  the  hill  diggings,  then  just  beginning  to  be  prospected.  The  Grold 
Tunnel  miU  was  kept  in  operation,  and  yielded  good  returns,  but  for  several 
years  the  dependence  of  the  population  was  almost  entirely  on  the  placer  mines. 
The  few  companies  that  continued  operations^  however,  were  measurably  suc- 
oessful,  their  mines  at  times  paying  laigely,  and  this  was  an  inducement  for 
others  to  resome  work  on  their  looes,  particularly  at  seasons  of  the  year  when 
water  could  not  be  procured  to  work  the  placer  mmes.    By  1857  the  Grass 
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Valley  vanm  wwe  ia  quite  s  floanakin^  oonditioii;  and  oontiinied  to  proeper  for  the 
three  or  four  siieoeediiig  yean,  beoonmig  the  leading  interest  of  the  town,  while 
at  Neyadft  the  buMsesB  steadily  impso^^. 

Thd  deyelopment  of  the  quaitz  intenat,  however,  was  destined  to  meet  another 
revene,  though  by  no  means  so  disastrous  and  disconraging  as  that  of  1852-'5d. 
The  disoovery  of  silver  in  Waahoe  was  first  made  public  in  this  comity  in  the 
summer  of  1659,  and  quite  a  nmnber  of  our-  most  energetic  quartz  operators  hast- 
ened to  the  new  mining  field.  The  wonderfhl  richness  of  the  Gomstock  led) 
was  fully  determined  that  fall,  and  the  next' spring  witnessed  the  exodus  of  mai^ 
of  our  best  working  miners,  who  abandoned  their  claims  here  for  what  appeared 
to  be  the  more  ptomising  fiield  of  enterprise  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
For  three  years  theie  was  a  constant  drain  of  population  and  capital  from  the 
county — ^the  capital,  especially,  being  much  needed  in  the  development  of  our 
own  mines..  Added  to  this  drain  upon  our  resources,  the  most  of  the  best-^paying 
mines  in  Griass  Valley  were  flooded  during  the  severe  winter  of  1861^'62,  requir- 
ing many  months  to  pkce  them  again  in  working  oondiHon,  during  which  time 
there  were  no  returns  and  the  expenses  were  heavy.  From  these  causes  business 
was  greatly  depressed  and  property  depredated  very  materially  in  value,  espe- 
cially at  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada.  In  1864  the  adventurers  who  had  left  for 
distant  mining  regions  began  to  return,  satisfied  that  this  county  presented  the 
best  field  for  mining  enterprise  on  the  coast.  As  a  consequence,  the  quartz 
business  speedily  revived,  and  at  the  present  time  Ghrass  Valley  is  the  most  pros- 
perous mining  town  in  the  State,  her  prosperity  being  due  entirely  to  the  sor- 
ithmding  quartz  nunes. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  temporary  drawbacks,  the  quartz  business  has 
been  improving  sinoe  1 863,  and  the  yield  of  gold  ftxnn  that  source  has  steadily 
increased.  The  snooessfnl  operations  have  in  nearly  all  cases  been  conducte!i 
by  practical  miners,  who  learned  the  business  here;  and*  who  have  discovered  and 
Inrought  into  use  all  the  improved  methods  of  mining  and  reducing  the  ore,  and 
amalgamating  and  collecting  the  gold.  Very  14tt&  foreign  capital  has  been 
inve^^ed  in  our  mines,  although  there  is  not  a  mining  region  in  the  world  that 
offiers  better  inducements  for  judicious  investment.  The  compai'ativoly  small 
amount  that  has  been  invested  by  capitalists  in  this  county  has,  in  most  cases, 
been  in  dividend-paying  mines,  luid,  of  course,  was  no  assistance  in  developing 
oar  resompces.  At  no  period  since  the  wild  speculations  of  1852  has  quartz 
mining  been  in  more  favor  than  at  present,  or  the  prospects  more  flattering. 

There  are  in  the,  county  four  distinct  quartz-mining  districts,  in  diflerent  stages 
of  development,  vis :  Qiass  Valley,  Nevada,  Eureka,  and  Meadow  Lake. 

Qrass  Vallby  District.— l!*he  Grass  Valley  distriet  if,  beyond  question, 
the  most  important  and  prosperous  quartz-mining  region  of  California.  The 
mines  have  been  worked  uninterruptedly  since  1852,  and,  though  there  have 
been  many  failures,  and  scxne  of  the  best  mines  havo  at  times  been  temporarily 
abandoned,  yat  the  miners  persevered,  until  the  business  is  now  established  on 
a  firm  basis.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  obtain  aconrate  statistics  of  the  gold 
product  of  the  Grass  Valley  mines,  but,  from  the  best  information  that  can  be 
obtained,  the  yield,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  is  estimated  to  have 
exceeded  $25,000,000.*  The  lodes  of  the  district  are  narrow — some  of  those 
which  have  been  most  productive  not  averaging  over  a  foot  in  width — and  the 
bed-roek,  or  what  is  called  by  vein  miners  the  ^^ country'^  rock,  is  mostly  green- 
stcme  and  slate.  The  lodes  run  in  eveiy  direction,  though  the  principal  mines 
which  have  been  opened  and  worked  usually  approximate  an  east  and  west  or 
north  and  south  course.  The  average  yield  of  the  Grass  Valley  mines  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  ISO  to  $85  a  ton;  but  the  higher  estimates  have 


«  Professor  SUliman^ln  his  report  of  March,  1865,  eetisaated  the  entire  jUAd  as  then  exceed* 
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undoubtedly  been  bastd  ob  the  yield  of  the  best-p*3riii|^  miaea,  eBamined  by 
scientific  gentleiaen  aad  passing  stniDgenBy  who  haefe  written  on  the  vabjeet,  and 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  large  anevmt  of  roek  wofked  at  Orass  Valley; 
which  scarcely  paid  mt  hanli^  and  eraahuig.  Taking  all  the  Toek  worked  in 
the  districty  ^0  a  ton  wonld  1^  a  fak  estimaite  for  the  aventfo  yield.  The  cost 
of  mining  the  Todk  depends  on  the  size  and  sitaaition  of  the  lode  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  enclosing  look.  With  a  lode  of  two  to  thvee  feet  in  width,  which 
can  be  worked  by  meaaa  iji  tonnels,  the  cost  of  extracting  the  vein-stone  may 
not  exceed  (1  or  t2  a  ton ;  but  where  the  vein  is  small  and  enclosed  in  blasting 
zock;  and  steam  has  to  be  used  for  hoisting  and  pumpisff,  the  cost  sometimee 
xeaohes  t^  and  t30.  The  duurges  for  leducing  <»e  at  the  custom  mills  range 
irom  $2  50  to  $5  a  ton,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  ore,  the  amount  fur- 
nished, &C. 

The  Eusxka  Mihib,  now  regarded  as  the  most  ▼aluable  gold  mine  in  the 
coonty,  and  perhaps  the  most  val^ible  in  the  workl,  is  Bttoated  a  mile  and  a  q ua^ 
northeast  of  ^e  town  of  Grass  Valley,  and  was  located  early  in  1861.  It  was 
worked  at  intervab,  by  various  parties,  up  to  1857,  bat  the  most  of  the  rock 
failed  to  pay  for  ciuahing.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  purchased  by  Mesne.  Fricot, 
Bipert,  and  Pralns,  and  the  first  crushing  made  by  tbem ;  the  rock,  bein^  taken 
&om  near  the  surface,  yielded  only  $4  a  ton.  From  1857  to  1863,  the  mine  was 
worked  to  a  perpendicular  depth  <^  60  feet,  during  which  a  large  quantity  of 
quarts  was  tsjien  out,  none  oi  which  pwd  largely,  nid  the  greater  portion  failed 
to  pay  expenses.  Becoming  satisfied,  at  length,  that  the  mine  was  a  good  one, 
they  sank  a  vertical  shaft,  in  1863,  to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  and  the  mine  fafts 
once  been  yielding  handsome  returns.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1865,  the  mine 
was  sold  to  a  ctmipany  of  capitalists  for  $400,000  in  gold  coin.  How  much  it 
had  yielded  up  to  that  time  is  not  known,  but  the  ownem  wected  hoisting  works 
and  a  20-stamp  mill,  all  at  a  eort  of  $60,000,  besides  receiving  large  dividrads 
from  the  profits.  The  mine  has  been  producing,  under  the  present  management, 
at  the  rate  of  about  $49,000  a  month.  The  mst  year,  ending  September  30, 
1866,  the  gross  product  was  $531,431,  and  &r  the  eleven  months  ending  August 
31, 1867,  $588^139,  making  a  total  (rf  $1,119,670  in  23  months.  Nearly  a  thou- 
sand tons  of  rock  have  been  taken  from  die  mine  every  month  and  reduced  at  the 
mill,  the  average  yield  being  not  far  from  $50  a  ton ;  and  the  monthly  expenses, 
including  repairs  to  machinery  and  pennanent  improvraients,  have  averaged  alxmt 
$16,000.  The  regular  monthly  dividends  for  over  a  year  past  have  amounted  to 
$30,000,  and  one  or  two  extra  dividends  have  been  declared  in  addition.  The 
Eureka  mine  is  (^)ened  by  an  incline  shaft,  5  by  20  feet,  which  is  designed  to 
explore  the.  vein  to  a  great  depth,  and  is  now  down  nearly  500  feet.  Levels  have 
been  run  from  the  uhSit  at  distances  of  100  feet  apart,  and  for  700  feet  along  the 
lode.  At  50  feet  from  the  surface  the  quarts  paid  $15  a  ton,  and  increased  to 
$28  at  100  feet  Between  the  100  and  200-feet  levels  the  average  yield  was 
$37  a  ton,  and  below  that  the  average  has  been  $50.  The  vein  runs  nearly  east 
and  west,  dipping  sooth  at  an  angle  of  about  78^ ;  and  over  the  whole  extent  of 
some  700  feet  which  has  been  worked  the  avenge  width  is  about  Ihree  feet. 
At  the  fourth  levd  the  mine  is  said  to  show  ml  frirther  improvement,  with 
an  increase  in  the  yield  of  ore,  though  it  has  been  worked  but  little  below  the 
third  level.  The  value  of  the  mine^  with  the  mill,  hoisting  works,  and  other 
prt^perty  connected  therewith,  is  now  rated  at  about  $1,000,000.  William  Watt,  a 
successful  quartz  miner  and  one  of  the  owners  ci  the  Eureka,  is  the  superint^Qdent 

The  Gold  Hill  Minx,  the  first  discovered  at  Grass  Valley,  was  worked  by 
various  companies,  and  with  little  interruption,  for  a  period  of  14  years,  yielding 
in  that  time,  according  to  popular  belief  $4,000,000.  At  times  the  mine  paid 
enormously,  the  quartz  being  fairly  knit  together  with  gold,  and  again  the  receipts 
would  fall  below  expenses,  the  gold  being  found  in  '' pockets,"  and  apfMOontly 
distributed  through  tne  vein  stone  in  the  most  capridouB  manner.    Tlie  mine  was 
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wwked  to  tbe  depth  of  800  feet  on  the  slope  of  the  iode^  and  fer  aleiigth  of  600 
or  800  feet,  bat  the  upper  levels  are  now  mostly  filled  up  aod  inaoeesemle.  The 
vein  is  very  inegalai'  and  crooked,  and  perhaps  does  not  a^cntge  orer  a  foot  in 
width.  The  work  on  the  mine  was  suspended  in  September,  1866,  but  operor 
tions  have  lately  been  resumed,  with  fair  prospects. 

Ths  Massachusstts  Hill  Mum,  which  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  that 
on  Gold  Hill,  was  worked  by  different  oompanies  up  to  1866,  yielding  in  that  time 
over  $3,000,000.  The  working  <^  tl^s  mine  was  attended  with  BMre  than  the 
usual  vicissitudes  of  gold-minmg,  some  of  the  companies  fisiling  most  disas- 
trously, and  others  realizing  laige  profits.  The  fMluve  of  the  Mount  Hope  com- 
pany, working  the  mine  from  1856  to  1858,  was  the  occasion  of  a  most  shocking 
tragedy.  Michael  Brennan,  the  superintendent,  having  hopelessly  involved  the 
company,  murdered  his  wife  and  three  chikLren  and  then  committed  suicide. 
The  deed  was  committed  on  the  21st  of  February,  1858.  The  mine  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  a  year  or  two  later  a  large  body  of  rich  ore  was  struck 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  Brennan  had  abandoned  work  in  despair. 

Ths  Ophib  Hill  Mikb  is  situated  a  mile  southeast  of  Grass  v  alley,  and  was 
located  in  1851.  The  origin^  owners  worked  the  mine  a  year  or  two,  when 
they  fEuled,  and  the  property  was  sold  at  auction,  the  purchasers  oiganizing  as 
the  £mpire  Company.  This  company  erected  a  six-stamp  mill,  and  worked  the 
mine  from  May,  1854,  to  September,  1S63,  the  yield  in  that  time  amouatinff  to 
•1,056,234.  The  property  was  then  sold  to  Other  parties,  Gaotaaa  8.  W.  Lee, 
one  of  the  purchasers,  taking  charge,  and  work  was  roaumea  in  April,  1865. 
The  product  of  the  mine  from  that  period  up  to  June  of  the  present  year  was 
•286,082,  making  a  total  yield  in  13  years  of  •1,342,316.  The  amount  of 
qpartz  worked  is  estimated  at  37,840  tons,  giving  an  aiversge  yield  ctf  over  ^35 
a  ton.  Tbe  present  company  have  erected  a  manificeat  20-staiBp  mill  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $100,000.  It  is  the  finest  quaitz  mm  in  the  State,  but  Ae  mine  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  opened  to  keep  it  constantly  employed.  The  mfll,  hoisting 
works,  and  other  machineiy  and  property  <^  the  company,  with  the  drain  tunn^ 
and  other  permanent  improvements  on  the  mine,  has  cost  some  •250,000.  The 
Ophir  lode  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  dips  westerly  at  the  low  anele  of 
27  degrees.  The  lode  is  not  huge,  averaging,  perhaps,  not  over  18  inches  in 
width,  but  it  has  been  explored  by  levels  for  a  distance  of  900  feet  aloi^  its 
course,  showing  a  continuation  of  rK^  ore  for  that  distance. 

The  North  Star  Mikb  has  been  worked  with  varied  results  stnee  1852,  chang- 
ing hands  several  times,  once  under  a  forced  sale.  This  mine  is  peihaps  more 
thoroughlv  opened  than  any  other  in  the  county,  an  incline  shaft  having  been 
sank  on  the  slope  of  the  vein  to  the  depth  of  750  feet,  and  levels  run  along  its 
course  nearly  1,000  feet.  In  the  five  yean  ending  in  January,  1867,  the 
net  earnings  of  the  mine  amounted  to  more  than  $500,000,  and  in  tM  early  part 
of  this  year  the  net  profits  were  reported  at  $12,000  a  month.  On  this  repre- 
sentation the  mine  was  sold  to  San  Franciseo  capitalists  for  ^450,000;  of  which 
•250,000  was  paid  down^  and  the  remainder  was  to  have  been  paid  fbem  one-half 
the  net  profits.  Bat  the  receipts  for  the  first'two  or  three  months,  under  the  new 
administration  not  coming  up  to  the  representsdons,  the  seUeiB  released  the  par> 
chasers  from  further  payments. 

The  Allison  Ranch  Lodb,  which  for  many  yeaars  ranked  as  the  leading  mine 
in  the  State,  was  discovered  in  1855,  and  worked  with  continued  success  over  II 
years.  It  yielded  in  that  perk)d  92,300,000  in  gold  bullion.  In  working  the 
mine  rich  bodies  of  oro  were  encountered  which  ^oid  9100  and  tiOO  a  ton,  with 
poorer  rock  between  that  seaicely  paid  the  cost  of  woiking.  An  examination  of 
the  books  of  the « company  shows  the  average  3deld  of  all  the  rock  worked  to 
have  been  (50,  the  rock  taken  fraei  the  mine  and  oroshed  amounting  to  46,000 
tons.  The  mine  has  been  worked  te  a  depth  of  over  500  feet,  and  for  nearly 
1,000  feet  along  its  course.    The  vein  has  been  an  expenave  one  to  woik,  on 
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account  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  that  bad  to  l9e  raised  and  the  hardneM  . 
of  the  enclosing  rock ;  bnt  probably  not  lees  than  two-thirda  oi  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds were  divided  as  profits  among  the  owners.    Owing  to  a  want  of  agree- 
ment in  the  management  the  work  in  the  mine  was  sospended  at  the  beginmng 
of  the  present  year.  • 

There  are  many  other  naloable  mines  in  the  district,  some  of  which  are  now 
or  have  \)eeia  paying  regular  dividends  to  the  ownero.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  New  York  Hill  mine,  which  has  been  wcvked  at  intervals  since 
1852,  and  produced  not  less  than  $500,000 ;  the  Wisconsin,  from  which  was 
taken,  in  1866,  1^400  tons  of  ore  that  yielded  an  average  of  $51  a  ton ;  the 
Hartery,  which  has  yielded  over  $250,000 ;  the  Norambagna,  a  vdn  not  exceeding 
an  average  width  of  five  inches,  bnt  which  yielded  over  $80,000  in  1866 ;  the 
Houston  Hill  mine,  which  yielded  over  $500,000  in  the  past  three  years,  and  . 
paid  good  profits,  although  the  cost  of  extracting  and  reducing  the  ore  amounts 
to  some  $40  a  ton ;  the  Osbom  Hill  mine,  which  was  ]»x)ducing  laige  retorus  at 
a  time  when  the  quartz  interest  of  the  district  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  wane } 
l^e  Lone  Jack,  which  has  produced  over  $500,000 ;  the  Cambridge  mine,  on 
Howard  HiU,  and  the  claim  of  the  Lucky  Company  <m  the  same  lode,  which 
have  been  opened  at  great  cost  and  are  regarded  as  promising  mines,  though  at 
present  idle  on  account  of  disagreements  among  the  owners ;  the  Union  Hill 
mine,  and  the  adjoining  mine  of  Wm.  O'Connor  Sydney,  which  is  now  being 
opened  and  explored  in  the  most  systematic  manner  and  without  regaid  to 
expense ;  besides  numerous  others  in  the  district  which  would  be  tiresome  to 
sketch  in  detail. 

There  are  now  some  30  dividend-paying  mines  in  the  distnct :  88  quartz  voSOBj 
having  an  aggregate  of  300  stamps,  and  the  capital  invested  in  toe  mills,  hoistiBg 
works,  and  other  machinery,  and  in  the  <^ning  of  the  mines  which  may  now 
be  considered  as  available,  is  about  $3,000,000,  The  number  of  men.  employed 
in  the  mills  and  mines  is  about  1,600,  and  the  yield  of  the  mines  in  1866  was 
$2,000,000,  in  reund  numbers— -an  average  of  $1,250  for  eadii  man.  The  pro- 
duct  of  the  district  will  probably  be  somewhat  leas  the  present  year  than  in 
1866,  on  account  of  the  suspenfflon  of  work  in  the  Allison  Rismch  and  some  other 
mines,  but  the  falling  off  will  be  only  temp<»aiy,  as  the  mines  are  too  valuable 
to  retiaain  idle  for  any  great  length  of  time, 

Netada  Quaktz  Distkict. — ^The  Nevada  quartz  district  includes  the  tovmr 
ship  of  that  name,  though  the  most  of  the  gold-bearing  lodes  are  situated  in  the 
Nevada-  basin,  forming  an  area  of  eight  or  ten  square  imlea.  The  primitive  rock 
in  the  basin  is  a  soft  granite,  enciroled  by  a  elate  fcHcmation  on  the  east,  south, 
and  west.  Numerous  quartz  lodes,  both  in  the  granite  and  surrounding  slate^ 
bavo  been  opened  and  worked  more  or  loss—- the  general  course  of  the  veins  being 
a  little  east  of  south  and  north  of  west,  and  the  most  of  them  having  an  easterly 
dip  at  various  angles.  Some  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  others  descend  at  tk 
low  an^le,  the  more  usual  dip  being  about  35  or  40  domes.  At  the  southwest- 
erly end  of  the  granite  formation  are  a  number  of  paialTel  veins,'  having  the  same 
general  course,  but  dip  westerly.  The  most  noted  of  these  are  the  Sneath  and 
Clay  and  the  Mohawk.  All  the  lodes  in  the  district  which  showed  any  surface 
croppings  were  located  in  1851,  during  the  first  quartz  excitement,  and  it  being 
then  undeiBtOod  that  they  weie  the  sources  from  which  the  placer  gold  was 
derived,  the  most  extravagwit  expectations  were  formed  as  to  their  prospective 
yield.  Mills  were  erected  at  great  expense,  and  a  large  amount  of  ill-directed 
labor  was  expended  in  endeavoring  to  open  the  veins;  but,  with  two  or  .three 
exceptions,  the  enterprises  were  failures,  and  quartz  was  very  generally  pro- 
nounced a  humbug. 

This  Oold  TmnnsL  Minx,  situated  west  of  Nevada  City,  but  mostly  in  the  cor- 
poration limitSi  was  the  only  one  in  the  district  in  which  op^utions  were  continued 
without  interruption.    ThiB  was  the  first  gold-bearing  lode  discovered  in  the  dis- 
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Irict,  and  the  dfacavwws  worked  it  for  a  time  by  waflfaing  tbe  decomjpofied  quartz 
in  a  rocker,  realizing  laige  profits.  In  tlie  spring  of  1851  a  tnnnel  was  started 
on  the  lode,  and  the  foUowing  sommer  a  six-stamp  mill  was  erected  on  Deer 
cceeky  near  the  moslh  of  the  tnnnel,  to  cmsh  the  rock.  From  1852  to  1855  the 
mine  was  worked  bj  £.  W.  Kidd,  who  owned  a  controllix^  interest,  and  in  the 
latter  year  the  property,  including  the  mill  and  mine,  was  sold  i6  a  company 
of  Comidb  minenu  Up  to  this  time  the  mine  has  yielded  over  $300,000  in  gola, 
the  rook  paying  on  an  avona&e  $50  a  ton,  though  worked  in  a  mill  that  would 
not  now  be  nsea.  The  Gomishm^i  worked  the  mine  over  eight  years,  suspend- 
ing operations  in  1863,  but  the  yield  during  that  period  is  not  known.  A  oou- 
tinuous  body  of  rich  ore  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  tnnnel  at  Deer  creek 
for  a  distanoo  of  600  feet  north ;  beyond  that  the  rock  contains  gold,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  pay  f<^  w<»king.  The  vein  has  never  been  worked  below 
the  level  of  Deer  creek,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  eventually  be  opened 
to  a  great  depth,  and  worked  agun  with  profit. 

The  IiXDirois  and  G  aldtorkia  Claims,  situated  on  the  gold  tunnel  lode  south 
of  Deer  creek,  have  been  worked  at  intervals  since  1851,  and  at  times  have  paid 
lazgl^ly.  In  1866  the  Eagle  Company  purchased  the  California  claim,  erected 
hoisting  works  and  a  10-stamp  mill,  and  expended  a  large  amonnt  in  sinking  an 
incline  shaft  and  eaq>loring  ^e  vein.  Considerable  rock  was  taken  from  the 
mine  and  crashed,  but  it  did  not  yield  in  accordance  with  the  anticipations  of 
the  company,  and  recently  the  work  was  suspended.  It  is  understood  that  opera- 
tions will  soon  be  resumed. 

Thb  Bani^b  Mnnt  is  situated  three  miles  east  of  Nevada  City,  and  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  location.  Some  work  has  been  done  on  it  in  1860-'61  by  two 
different  compames,  but  the  indications  being  unfavorable,  they  abandoded  it. 
It  was  relocated  in  1864  by  the  parties  from  whom  the  present  owners  derive 
thoir  title,  and  the  first  crusning  yielded  only  four  or  five  dollars  a  ton.  After  a 
suspension  of  some  months  they  took  out  another  crushing,  which  yielded  near 
$20  a  ton,  and  this  gave  the  mine  a  good  reputation,  which  it  has  ever  since  sus- 
tained. With  two  or  three  temporary  interruptions,  the  mine  has  been  worked 
frc»n  June,  1865,  up  to  the  present  time.  The  lode  runs  nearly  north  and  south, 
dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  about  50**,  and  is  opened  by  an  incline  shaft  snnk 
to  the  depth  of  350  feet  on  the  slope  of  the  vein.  Four  levels  have  been  run 
in  each  duection  from  the  shaft,  the  upper  one  being  60  feet  from  the  surface, 
the  next  60  feet  deeper,  and  the  other  two  at  distances  of  100  feet.  Two 
''chimneys^  of  rich  rock,  or  ''ore  shoots,''  as  they  are  commonly  called  by  the 
miners,  have  been  found  in  the  lode,  both  of  which  rapidly  widen  with  the  depth. 
At  the  first  level,  60  feet  below  the  surface,  the  large  ore  chute  extends  along 
the  course  of  the  lode  only  about  100  feet ;  but  at  the  third  level,  160  feet  de^er, 
it  has  a  breadth  along  the  lode  of  225  feet.  North  of  the  main  ore  chute  anotlier 
body  of  rich  quartz  has  been  struck,  which  has  a  breadth  of  40  feet  at  the  seccnd 
level  and  75  feet  at  the  third  level.  If  they  continue  their  course  they  will  come 
together  at  the  fomith  level,  thns  affording  continuous  rich  ore  fw  a  distance  of 
about  500  feet  along  the  lode.  Outside  of  the  ore  chutes  the  quartz  pays  only 
$8  or  $10  a  ton,  bansly  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  mining  and  reducing 
it.  Up  to  the  Ist  of  Jannary,  1866>  5,000  tens  of  rock  had  been  taken  from  the 
mine  and  reduced,  3delding  an  average  of  about  $19  a  ton.  From  the  Ist  of 
January  to  the  1st  dT  September,  of  the  present  year,  the  yield  has  been  $76,000 
from  3,000  tons  ef  rock  worked,  an  average  of  $25  33  a  ton.  The  vem  is  of 
good  8ize»  being  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width,  and  is  now  yielding  from  30  to 
40  tons  of  quartz  daily.  The  owners  have  a  20»6tamp  mill  convenient  to  the 
mine,  and  besides  keeping  this*employed|  they  are  having  considerable  quartz 
worked  at  custom  mills. 

The  Pittsbubo  Minb,  more  commonly  known  as  tho  "  Wigham,*  is  situated 
a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  Nevada  City,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  descending 
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into  ibo  basin.  It  was  locaiied  Ib  1851  for  a  Pititabiuqg  miuiig  oompaay,  bj  B. , 
6.  Wigbam,  wbo  erected  a  mill  tbe  saiae  season,  bat  the  enterpriae  was  amoag 
the  eoiiy  quarts  failures.  Tbe  property  Anally  fell  into  the  bands  of  Menitt  k 
Boura,  of  San  Francisco,  wbo  still  retain  it.  The  mine  was  worked  on  a  lease 
in  1855,  and  ^ain  in  1857,  but  with  indifferent  saccess.  In  1862  it  was  leased 
to  Weeks  &  Thomas,  wbo,  in  tbe  coarse  of  15  motitbs,  t/ook  out  3,700  tons  of 
qtuutz,  which  jaelded  at  tbe  mill  an  avraa^  of  $22  a  ton,  and  the  profits  to  tbe 
leasees  amounted  to  near  $40,000.  The  nune  was  then  idle  until  January,  1866, 
when  tbe  owners  made  arrangements  ior  further  ezploratioDS.  Another  level  was 
opened,  and  in  the  oourse  of  tbe  year  the  mine  yielded  $102,000  firoon  1,700  tons 
of  rock^^n  average  of  $60  a  ton.  A  mill  and  first-class  hoisting  works  were 
erected  last  spring,  and  started  in  c^ieration  about  tbe  Ist  of  June,  but  we  have 
no  report  of  tbe  yield  for  this  season.  At  tbe  upper  level  tbe  oto  chute  extended 
only  about  50  feet  sloag  tbe  lode ;  but  in  tbe  lower  level,  380  feet  on  the  slope 
of  the  vein,  it  has  a  breadth  of  400  feet.  Tbe  average  width  of  tbe  vein  is  about 
two  feet,  and  the  country  rook  is  slate.  Tbe  Wigham  and  tbe  Banner  are  tbe 
leading  quartz  mines  of  Nevada  district  at  the  present  time. 

The  hebtb  of  thk  Nsvada  Quabtz  Minino  Coxpant,  cenunonly  known  as 
tbe  '^  Sog^s"  mine,  is  situated  a  mile  west  of  Nevada  City,  and  is  a  parallel  v^a 
with  tbe  Gold  Tunnel.  Tbe  lode  was  located  at  an  early  day,  but  no  successful 
^ort  was  made  to  develq)  it  until  1857.  A  rich  chimncfy  having  been  disooverod 
hy  tbe  owners,  they  made  arrangements  £ar  tbe  erection  of  an'^bt-stamp  steam 
mill  to  work  tbe  mine.  This  was  run  two  or  three  years  successfully,  when  it 
was  taken  down,  and  tbe  owners  put  up  a  new  12-stamp  waler  mill  on  Deer 
cxeelL,  and  tbe  mine  has  been  w<»ked,  wiUi  one  or  two  brief  intemqptions,  for  10 
years;  About  5,000  tons  of  rock  have  annually  been  taken  from  the  mine  and 
crushed  at  tbe  mill,  tbe  gross  receipts  ranging  from  $40,000  to  $70,000  a  year. 
During  tbe  year  1866,  according  to  a  statement  furnished  by  William  M.  Bat- 
cliff,  tbe  superintead^it,  the  amount  of  rook  cnu^ied  was  a  fraction  under  5,000 
tons,  which  yielded  at  the  mill  $42,000;  while  tbe  returns  from  sulpburet  ore 
shipped  to  Swansea  and  concentrated  sulpburets  netted  $8,000.  The  average 
yield  of  all  tbe  rock  crushed  has  been  about  $13  a  ton,  yet  the  owners  have  at 
times  derived  lai^e  dividends  from  the  working  of  tbe  mine,  and,  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  cbe  construction  account  of  the  first  mill,  but  one  assessment  has  been 
levied,  and  that  only  for  a  trifling  amount.  Tbe  lode  is  one  of  tbe  largest  in  tbe 
district,  tbongb  very  irregular,  ranging  from  a  mere  seam  to  16  feet  in  width,  and 
averuging  alM>ut  four  feet.  It  is  opened  by  three  tunnels,  starting  in  above  tbe 
mill  and  running  north.  Tbe  length  of  tbe  upper  tunnel  is  2,900  feet,  and  tbe 
other  two  about  1,900  feet  each.  The  rock  is  taken  from  tbe  mine  in  cars  and 
dumped  in  front  of  tbe  stamps,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  hauling;  and  having  a 
large  lode,  and  tbe  advantage  of  water-power  to  run  tbe  mill,  the  owners  have 
been  enabled  to  work  a  low  grade  of  ores  with  profit. 

Thb  Snsath  astb  GiiAY  Minx,  situated  a  mile  southeast  of  Nevada  City,  was 
discovered  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  several  lots  of  tbe  quarts  crushed  during 
tbe  next'  summer  yiel£ng  good  returns,  tbe  locators  erected  a  mill,  which  was 
etarted  in  operation  about  April,  1863.  For  a  time  the  rodk  yielded  largely, 
the  gross  product  in  two  yeai-s  being  $180,000,  of  which  ov«r  half  was  clear 
profit  ]  bat  the  owners  were  unable  to  agree  in  tbe  management,  and  having 
worked  out  the  opened  levels  tbe  proped;y  was  sold  in  liav,  1865,  to  a  New 
Yoi-k  company  for  $27,000.  The  mill  and  hoisting  works  had  cost  $45,000. 
The  New  York  company  opened  two  additional  levels,  which  having  been  worked 
out  to  the  extent  of  tbe  pay  c»e,  tbe  work  was  suspended  in  tbe  sununer  of  1867. 
The  mine  is  believed  to  be  a  good  one,  and  had  it  been  judiciously  managed 
from  tbe  start,  and  tbe  '^dead  work''  kept  well  in  advance,  it  m%bt  have  been 
|HX)fitably  worked  for  a  long  period. 

Thb  Lecomkcoit  MikE;  three  miles  above  Nevada  City,  on  Deer  creek,  was 
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locftied  in  18S8,  «Bd  in  Hie  ooorae  of  two  yefl;rs  tho  net  prooeedB  amocmied  to 
•80,000,  the  qaartt  $!r&nL^kag  #40  a  ton.  The  mm  yield  <^  the  mine  op  to 
1863  was  $2S0,000,  aod  it  hai  been  worked  bat  uttle  anee,  the  pay  ore  above 
the  lev^  of  the  ereek  beii^  exhatnted.  This  kide  is  dtm^  near  the  junetion 
of  the  granite  and  elate,  ami  ente  throngh  from  one  formatioa  to  the  other  wiih- 
ont  changing  its  cohbtm  or  dip. 

f  There  aie  nnmeroos  other  mkies  in  the  distnct  whkb  have  at  times  afforded 
large  profits  to  the  owners,  but  whieh  are  now  idle,  either  {torn  bad  maaage- 
nent  or  other  canses.  Among  those  now  being  woriced  may  be  mentioned  the 
Oomish,  the  Penni^lTama,  the  Providence,  and  the  Mnrchie,  which  have  milte 
connected  therewith,  and  the  Conninghatn,  Mohawk,  Mattingly,  and  Harvey. 
All  of  these  have  yi^ed  good  retnms,  and  are  still  worked  with  fair  snooess. 

Th«e  are  now  in  the  Nevada  district  17  quartz  mills,  having  an  aggr^ate 
of  137  stamps,  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  basinesB  is  aboat  9500,000.  The 
total  yi^  of  the  mines  in  1865  was  about  $400,000 ;  in  1866,  aocoixling  to  sta- 
tistics kept  by  Wells^  Faigo  &;  Co.,  it  was  a  fraction  less  than  $500,000,  and  will 
be  about  the  same  in  1867.  The  nnrnber  of  men  employed  in  the  mines  and 
mills  is  about  450,  the  gross  yield  being  equal  to  $1,100  for  each  man.  A  con- 
siderable propottion  of  the  quartz  miners  are  either  prospecting  or  engaged  in 
opening  veins,  which  ate  not  now  productive. 

Eureka  Quarts  District.— >Within  the  past  year  or  two  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  quartz  lodes  near  the  town  of 
Eureka,  some  twenty-five  miles  above  Nevada  Gity.  The  general  characteristies 
of  the.Eureka  district  resemble,  in  many  respects,  those  of  the  Nevada  distciot, 
the  country  rock  being  a  soft  granite,  which  can  be  excavated  in  most  places ' 
without  the  aid  of  powder,  and  the  course  of  the  veins  being  east  of  south  and 
west  of  north,  conesponding  with  the  mountain  range.  This  quartz  bolt  crosses 
the  South  Yuba  into  Washington  township,  where  the  Snclosing  granite  is  hard, 
which  greatly  enhances  the  cost  of  working  tho  mines.  In  the  slate  formation, 
which  comes  in  half  a  mile  west  of  the  town  of  Eureka,  there  are  numerouB 
well-defined  quartz  veins,  bnt  they  contain  very  little  gold,  and  with  one  or  two 
exe^ions  are  considered  valueless. 

In  1856  a  quartz  lode  was  located  on  Gaston  ridge,  some  miles  sooth  of 
Eureka,  and  a  mill  was  erected  to  work  it  a  year  or  two  later,  which  was  run 
with  little  interraption  until  November,  1863,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  flse. 
In  that  time  some  15,000  tons  of  qnartz  were  extracted  from  the  mine  and  crushed 
in  the  mill,  yielding  an  avenge  of  $8  or  $9  a  ton.  The  mill  was  an  inlerior 
one,  having  no  pans  or  other  unproved  methods  of  saving  the  ^Id  f  but  the  vssn 
being  largo  and  favorably  sitnated  lor  working  the  owners  realized  a  small  profit, 
though  not  sufficient  at  that  time  to  justify  them  in  erecting  a  new  mill.  Two 
other  mills  wane  built  in  the  district  in  1857 ;  but  one  was  sold  on  account  of  a 
disagreement  among  the  owners,  and  the  machinery  moved  away ;  and  the  other, 
after  doing  a  fair  business  for  two  or  three  years,  was  taken  down  and  moved  to 
Washoe  at  the  banning  of  the  silver  excitement. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  devriop  the  mines  of  the  district  until  the 
spring  of  1866,  when  some  of  the  old  residents,  having  worked  out  their  plaoer 
claims,  and  others  who  had  noted  the  favorable  indications,  commenced  operations 
in  earnest.  A  couple  of  arrastras  were  erected  near  the  town,  run  by  water 
power,  and  capable  of  reducing  three  tons  of  quartz  in  24  hours.  These  arras- 
tras have  been  constantly  employed,  have  done  excellent  work,  and  been  of  great* 
advantage  in  prospecting  and  determining  the  value  of  the  mines.  During  tho 
summer  and  Ml  of  1866,  Messrs.  Black  &  Young  erected  a  lO-stamp  mill  on  a 
lode  situated  about  a  mile  south  of  town.  Operations)  however,  were  not  fiurly 
commenced  on  the  mine  until  May  last,  since  which  time  tho  mill  hoe  been  run- 
ning steadily,  and  the  quartz  is  yielding  fi^m  $20  to  $25  a  ton.  Two  other  mills, 
were  also  bmlt  the  some  season,  one  of  S,ye  stamps  to  work  the  Jim  lode,  jandi 
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the  other  of  four  fitamps,  intended  for  eostom  woik.  Two  new  millB  are  now  in 
conrse  of  constmction,  one  of  10  etampe  to  work  tke  Veateh  and  Powell  mina, 
and  the  other  of  five  Btamps  on  the  Birohville  mine.  Both  of  these  mines  have 
been  thoroughly  prospected,  are  of  good  siie^  and  ihe  gold  is  foond  in  paying 
quantities  very  genendly  disaeminated  through  the  vein-Btone. 
'  Tecumseh  Mills.— Some  years  ago  two  mills  known  as  the  Tecomseh  and 
Star  were  erected  in  Washington  township,  but  on  the  same  qoarta  range*  Con- 
siderable quartz  has  been  w<»ked  in  both  mills,  whieh  yielded  hir  pay ;  but  owing 
to  want  of  means  to  properly  open  the  mines^  the  expense  being  very  great  on 
account  of  the  hardness  of  the  enclosing  rook,  the  enteqmses  have  not  proved 
snocessfiil.  The  Star  C(»npa&y,  however,  is  still  prosecnting  work,  and  the 
Teeamseh  mill  has  lately  be^i  leased  to  parties  who  are  prospecting  other  lodes. 

The  Grizzly  Lode,  situated  four  miles  west  of  Eureka,  in  Devil's  canon,  was 
purchased  by  the  Eagle  Company,  of  Haftford,  aboat  tli^  beginning  of  1866. 
The  company  erected  a  five-stamp  mill  at  the  mine  in  the  Ml  of  the  same  year, 
but  being  nnprepaied  for  winter  work,  little  was  done  in  develi^ng  the  lode 
nntil  May  lost,  since  w^hich  time  the  null  has  been  running  steadily  and  with 
favorable  results.  Tlie  vein  has  an  average  width  of  four  fiset,  rans  in  slate, 
and  is  opened  by  tunnels.  It  is  so  situated  that,  with  proper  airangements  and 
a  larger  mill,  $6  and  $8  quartz  can  be  worked  with  profit.  As  long  ago  as  1854 
a  miU  was  erected  on  a  lode  called  the  National,  abont  half  way  between  Eureka 
and  the  Grizzly.  ,  This  mUl  was  run  a  year  or  mcMre,  a  poison  of  the  time  being 
leased,  but  the  yield  of  the  quartz  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  with  the  prices  then 
ruling.  The  work  was  suimended  in  1856,  and  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire 
a  year  or  two  later.  The  Grizzly  and  National  are  the  only  quartz  lodes  yet 
discovered  in  the  elate  formation  of  that  region  that  have  exhibited  sufficiently 
favorable  surface  indications  to  justify  an  outlay  of  capital  to  develop. 

About  250  men  are  engaged  at  the  present  time  in  iJie  quartz  mines  and  mills 
of  the  Eureka  district,  many  of  whom  are  prospecting  or  working  on  lodes  that 
are  not  yet  productive.  There  are  10  mills  in  the  district,  including  the  two  in 
Wa^ington  township,  having  an  aggregate  of  60  stamps,  and  the  capital  invested 
is  estimated  at  $200,000.  The  yield  of  the  mines  for  1867,  it  is  believed,  will 
antount  to  $200,000. 

Meadow  Lake  Distbict. — ^The  Meadow  Lake  quartz  district  is  situated  near 
the  summit  of  the  Siora  Nevada,  but  on  the  western  slope.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a  large  monntain  lake,  used  by  the  South  Yuba  Canal  Company  as  a  res- 
ervoir, a  dam  having  been  constructed  across  its  outlet  to  retain  the  water  in  the 
spring,  and  is  let  out  into  the  company's  ditches  as  fSast  as  needed  by  the  miners. 
Goldrbeariag  quartz  lodes  were  discovered  near  the  lake  in  1863,  others  the  year 
following,  and  in  1865>  some  of  the  lodes  giving  indications  of  extraordinary 
richness,  considerable  excitement  was  created  throughout  California  and  Nevada 
State,  causing  a  rush  of  adventurers  to  the  locality.  The  real  work  of  develop- 
ing the  mines  was  not  commenced  until  the  summer  of  1866,  and  considering  the 
many  disadvantages,  including  the  deep  snows  of  winter,  has  progressed  &vor- 
ably,  though  not,  on  the  whole,  equal  to  the  anticipations  of  the  first  adventurers 
andlocaters. 

The  country  rock  of  the  district  is  sienite,  and  usually  has  to  bo  blasted  in 
ihaking  excavations ;  but  this  disadvantage  is  partially  compensated  by  the  size 
of  the  veins,  which  wiU  average  considerably  burger  than  those  of  Gfass  Valley 
'  aa4  Nevada.  The  general  direction  of  the  lodes  is  northwesterly  and  south- 
easterly, and  they  are  easily  traced  by  the  dark,  reddish  appearance  of  the  crop- 
pings,  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  pyrites  encased  in  the  quartz.  The 
qisartz  contains  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  sulphurets,  averaging,  it  is  said, 
20  to  25  per  cent.  The  sulphui^  yield  by  assay  $60  to  $70  a  ton,  and  are  suo- 
cesidully  reduced  by  the  Plattner  chlorination  process,  works  for  that  purpose 
^having  been  constructed  in  the  district.    Seven  quartz  mills  have  been  built  in 
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the  district  having  in  all  62  stamps.  The  milk,  hoTrexrer,  hare  not  been  ran-: 
ning  regnlarly,  having  been  oreeted  in  advance  of  the  development  of  the  mines.' 
Of  several  hundred  qaaits  veins  located  in  the  district  daring  the  excitement  in 
the  summer  of  1865,  60  or  more  have  been  partiallj  developed  and  given  indh-j 
cations  of  valne.  -1 

The  U.  S.  Gbanx  Cokpaxy,  whose  mine  is  sitoated  six  miles  south  of  Meadow 
Lake,  and  within  foor  miles  of  the  line  of  the  Gential  Pacifia  railroad,  has  been 
the  most  sncoessful  of  any  in  the  district.  The  owneiB  of  the  mine  have  kept 
a  five^tamp  mill  nmning  most  of  the  time  during  the  past  year,  and  the  qnartz 
worked  has  paid  largely.  They  are  now  bnil^tin^  a  larger'mill,  while  the  work 
of  developing  the  mine  is  continued.  The  Goloen  Eagle,  Mohawk,  Montreal, 
California,  and  Ezoebior  companies  have  also  oected  mills  and  made  fair  pro- 
gress in  the  development  id  their  mines. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mills  and  mines  of  the  district  at  the 
present  time  is  about  200,  and  the  available  capital  invested  may  be  set  down  at 
$200,000.  The  yield  of  gold  this  year  will  be  about  $50,000.  Much  of  the 
labor  and  capital  is  being  expended  in  opening  mines  which  are  not  now  produc- 
tive ;  consequently,  if  the  mmes  are  equally  as  good,  the  yield  will  not  be  as 
large  in  proportion  to  the  men  employed  as  in  Che  older  districts.  There  are  no 
pUiccr  mines  in  the  district^  or  at  least  none  have  been  discovered. 

Table  showing  the  number  (^  men  empU>yed^  the  capital  invested,  and  the  gross  yidd 

efike  mmes  qf  Nevada  counfy,  (Mifomia. 


Placer  and  hydraulic  aiinea 

Cement  miaes 

Quartz  mines — 

Gra08  Valley  district . . 

Nevada  district 

Eureka  district 

Meiidow  Lake  diatriet . 
Canals  and  ditches. ..  ... . 

TotolB 


Men  em- 
ployed. 


2,000 
300 

1,600 
450 
250 
200 
200 


5,000 


Capital  in* 
vested. 


$1,500,000 
400,000 

2,000,000 
500,000 
200,000 
200,000 

1,000,000 


5,800,000 


Gross  yield. 


$3,500,000 
300,000 

2, 000, 000 

.      500,000 

200,000 

50,000 


6,550,000 


NoTB. — In  estimating  the  capital  invested  in  mining,  the  design  has  been  to 
include  the  cost  of  machmery,  tools,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  labor  expended  in  opening 
claims  which  are  now  considered  of  valne,  and  exclading  those  that  have  been 
worked  ont  or  ]»oved  failures.  The  ditches  might  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  capital  invested  in  the  placer  mii^  as  the  water  is  mostly  used  by  the  placer 
and  hydraulic  miners. 


SBCTIOir  I. 


SIERRA  COUNTY. 


The  Sierra,  the  principal  drift  mining  county  of  Gafifomia,  lies  between  the 
middle  Yuba  and  Slate  creek.  The  lowest  point  in  the  county  is  probably  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  most  of  the  mining  camps  are  at  an  elevation  of  4,500 
feet  or  more.  The  surface  is  cut  up  by  numerous  cafions,  about  2,000  feet  deep, 
and  not  one  acre  in  50  is  fit  for  the  plough*    There  are  numerous  high  peaks^ 
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among  wLicli  are  tlie  Dcrafikville  Botte,  8,500  feet ;  Fir  Cap,  Saddle  Baek,  TaMe 
moontain,  and  Mount  Fillmore,  each  about  7,000,  beeideB  nmnerone  others.  The 
Dottnieville  Batte  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  State,  being  visible  from  a  large 
area  in  the  Saoramento  valley,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  ragged  outline  of  its 
summit.  The  county  is  so  rough  that  only  two  wagon  roads  enter  it  west  of  the 
summit  of  the  Si^ra,  one  cm  the  divide,  between  the  middle  Tuba  and  the  north 
Yuba,  and  another  <m  the  divide  between  Uie  Slate  creek  and  Ga&on  creek.  No 
road  crosses  the  cotmty  from  north  to  sonth.  The  principal  mode  of  travelling 
is  mule-bock  riding.  The  snow  is  very  de^  at  the  higher  camp,  lying  in  some 
of  them  three  or  four  mcmihs  in  ordinary  winters.  Most  of  the  mines  are  on  old 
channels,  hi^h  above  the  present  streams,  so  high  that  the  introduction  of  water  is 
very  expensive.  There  are  £bw  ^tilobes,  and  many  claims  are  not  able  to  wash 
more  than  four  or  five  months  in  the  year.  Two  old  channels  cross  the  county. 
The  main  Blue  lead,  which  crosses  Nevada  and  Placer,  is  worked  at  Deadwood, 
Sebastopol,  Little  Grizzly,  Excelsior,  Monte  Cristo,  City  of  Six,  Forest  City, 
Chipps  Flat,  and  Minnesota.  All  these  have  been  mined  mainly  by  drifting, 
and  all  save  the  three  first  are  much  less  flourishing  now  than  tl»By  ir^re  frem 
six  to  10  years  ago.    This  channel  runs  from  the  nc^west  to  the  southeast. 

Another  channel  which  seems  to  run  fr^om  the  northeast  to  the  southwest, 
passes  through  La  Porte  and  Brandy  City,  thence  to  Camptonville  and  San 
Juan.  This  channel  is  not  covered,  as  the  other  is,  by  heavy  layers  of  tufa,  lava, 
or  volcanic  sand,  and  the  auriferous  gravel  coming  to  the  sorfEuse  offers  excellent 
opportunites  for  hydraulic  mining,  which  is  or  has  been  earned  on  extensively  at 
iJl  the  points  named. 

A  channel  found  at  Howland  Flat  and  at  Cold  Cafion,  and  another  found  at 
Morristown,  Craig's  Flat,  and  Eiueka,  are  supposed  to  be  tributaries  of  the  main 
Blue  lead. 

La  Porte  and  Port  Wine,  which  belonged  to  Sierra  countv  previous  to  1866, 
were  given  to  Plumas  in  that  year  by  a  legislative  act,  which  was  entitled  "An 
act  to  better  define  the  boundaries  of  Plumas  county,^  and  was  passed  without 
any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  Sierra  or  the  members  generally 
that  it  took  a  rich  mining  district  from  the  latter  county. 

The  blue  cement  found  in  the  Blue  lead  in  Sierra  county  is  soft,  and  it  3rields 
three-fourths  of  its  gold  or  mote  at  the  first  washing,  so  there  is  no  cement  mill 
in  the  county.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  countv  is  Gk>ld  lake,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  being  in  the  crater  of  an  extinot  volcano. 

A  belt  of  limestone  is  observed  between  DonnieviUe  and  the  Sierra  Butte,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  belt  which  appears  near  Magalia,  in  Butte  county,  is  the  same. 

The  State  and  county  taxes  in  Sierra  are  (2  91  on  $100  of  taxable  property, 
and  the  county  debt  is  930,000. 

Bbakdt  Citt. — ^Brandy  City,  the  principal  hydranlic  camp  of  the  county, 
uses  about  3,000  inches  of  water  in  piping  claims,  of  ^diich  uiere  are  twelve, 
some  of  them  using  500  inches.  The  lead  is  200  feet  The  supply  of  gravel 
will  last  10  or  perhaps  20  years. 

'  St.  Louis  and  Nbighbobing  Towns. — St.  Louis  has  10  or  12  hydraulic 
companies  working,  and  using  in  all  1,000  inches  of  water,  with  a  pressure  of 
100  feet. 

Cedar  Grove  has  drift  diggings,  but  is  doing  nothing  this  year. 

Pine  Grove,  a  mile  below  Howland  Flat,  was  an  important  place  l>efore  1862, 
but  in  that  year  the  latter  town  grew  up,  and  the  former  declined.  All  the  mining 
is  done  by  drifting,  save  in  one  piping  claim. 

Babbit  Point,  a  mile  below  Pine  Grove,  has  two  hydraulic  claims,  which  are 
100  feet  deep,  and  togedket  employ  thirty  men  during  the  water  season,  which 
lasts  three  or  four  months. 

Chandlerville,  a  furlong  below  Bablnt  Point,  had*rich  hydraulic  claims  from 
1853  to  1857,  but  they  are  now  worked  out. 
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Pine  GfOT6)  BabUi  Poiiit,  and  Ghandlecville  together  poidiaae  700  inobeB  of 
iroter  in  the  water  season. 

MoREKTOWK. — Tke  diggings  at  Honistowa  are  remarkable  for  the  presence 
cl  larger  qoartz  boulders,  and  more  of  them  than  any  other  bydraolio  claims  in  the 
State.  A  stratum  10  or  15  feet  deep  is  made  up  chiefly  of  boulders  that  weigh 
over  a  ton,  many  of  them  being  fiK>m  five  to  10  tons  in  weight. 

There  is  only  one  oompany,  the  American,  now  piping  in  Morristown.  They 
own  all  the  water  that  comes  into  the  place,  and  as  it  runs  only  two  or  three 
months,  th^  want  it  all  for  their  own  use.  When  their  flume  is  full  they  have 
1,000  inches.  They  employ  40  men  during  the  water  season.  In  18(i »  they 
took  out  $20,000,  and  paid  very  little  dividend.    The  bank  is  50  or  60  feet  deep. 

MiNiirBaoTA.— At  Minnesota  the  pay  channel  ia  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  but 
the  pay  is  not  equally  distributed  over  it,  far  there  are  parte  that  are  barren.  If 
one  side  is  rich  the  other  is  probably  poor ;  and  if  much  gold  is  found  on  a  bank 
or  bar,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  finding  a  rich  bed.  The  bed  rock  is  serpentine, 
and  the  pay  stratum  is  from  three  to  five  feet  thick.  The  gravel  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  quartz,  usually  from  two  to  six  inches  in  diameter ;  and  it  is  soft  enough 
to  wash,  but  so  tough  that  it  is  not  entirely  disintegrated  until  it  has  been  washed 
three  or  four  times.  The  fourth  washing  however  does  not  pay,  and  the  dirt  of 
most  of  the  claims  has  been  washed  only  twice.  The  second  washing  pays  better 
than  the  first.  The  gold  is  coarse,  many  pieoee  weighing  an  ounce,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  in  large  lots  of  dust  there  is  not  a  piece  worth  less  than  25 
cents.  Most  of  the  jlieces  are  worth  $2  or  more.  The  sluices  are  usually  about 
400  feet  long,  with  a  grade  of  16  inches  to  12  feet,  and  no  quicksilver  is  used  in 
them.  The  fine  gold  is  lost  in  sluices  so  ^ort  and  ste^,  and  tail  sluices  pay 
well.  The  car  load  must  yield  50  cents  or  the  claim  will  not  pay  for  working. 
The  ground  is  solid  and  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  need  no  lagging ;  but  a  cap  sup- 
ported by  posts  is  required  to  secure  the  roof.  The  pay  stratum  is  usnially  soft 
enough  to  be  picked  down. 

The  Blue  Lead  waa  discovered  here  in  1852  by  some  suifaoe  miners  who  fol- 
lowed up  a  rich  deposit  in  Taylor's  ravine  till  it  r^  out,  and  th^i  they  hunted 
along  the  side  till  they  found  the  place  where  the  lead  went  into  the  hill.  It 
was  very  rich^  and  for  a  long  time  Minnesota  bad  some  of  the  best  drift  digging 
in  the  State.  Only  four  claims  are  worked  now.  In  1853  400  miners  were 
employed  here,  and  they  m^e  on  an  average  $12  or  $15  per  day,  and  now  there 
are  100,  who  average  $3  per  day. 

'     The  Keystone  Company  have  been  at  work  since  1859|  employ  18  men*  and 
the  yield  is  probably  $6  or  $8  to  the  man  per  day. 

The  Wisconsin  Uompany  have  been  taking  out  pav  most  of  the  tamefbreight 
years,  employ  10  men,  and  get  $6  or  $8  per  day  to  the  man. 

Chipps's  Flat  is  doing  very  little  in  the  way  of  snooesaM  mining,  but  there 
is  some  prospectuig  in  progress. 

Alleghany  has  the  ore£t  of  having  produced  $400,000,  but  the  flush  timea 
passed  away  six  or  eight  years  ago.  The  money  was  nearly  all  obtained  by 
arifting,and  there  was  bad  drainage  and  little  systematic  working.  The  bed 
rock  swells  badly,  and  in  places  the  timb«!B  must  be  put  m  as  thick  as  they  will 
stand,  and  reset  every  week.  There  were  claims  which  paid  well,  but  when 
work  was  stopped  not  half  of  the  pay  dirt  was  extracted. 

A  company  called  the  Alleghany  Consolidated  Mining  Company  has  been 
formed  to  rework  this  ground.  They  have  purchased  eighty  acres  of  claims,  and 
are  about  to  commence  the  cutting  of  a  tunnel  to  be  large  enough  to  use  mules 
for  hauling  in  the  cars.     They  wul  run  out  by  their  own  weight. 

In  1858  there  wore  18  tunnel  cempaniea  at  Alleghany,  all  paying;  now  only 
25  men  are  at  work  there.  '-'^ 

Wator  was  supplied  by  a  very  costly  ditoh,  which  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin 
when  the  miners  had  no  longer  any  oonsid^mble  quantity  of  dirt  to  wash. 
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Tbe  Oregon  Company  took  out;  #400,000,  tbe  Buckeye  ttOO^OOO,  and  the 
Empire  $200,000. 

The  Blue  Lead  wae  found  at  Forest  City  by  the  Batch  Company,  which  obtained 
two  or  three  ounces  to  the  pan,  and  brought  water  to  th^  Moloe  in  a  canvas 
flame. 

The  claims  at  Forest  City  aie  sitwited  on  the  soath  side  of  a  ravine,  north  of 
which  the  lead  has  not  been  foand^  ^thongh  a  tannel  has  been  ran  half,  a  mile 
into  the  hill. 

At  one  time  there  were  20  companies  working  at  Forest  City  and  all  making 
money,  and  now  there  is  only  one  at  work. 

Live  Yakkse  Claim. — ^The  principal  claim  at  Forest  City  is  the  live  Yankee, 
which  has  360  feet  of  iiont  and  a  depth  of  2,600.  The  following  table  shows 
the  receipts,  expenses,  and  dividetids,  £com  1854  till  1863,  iadusive: 


Tmt. 


1954 

1855^ 

J856". 

I8a7 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861....; 

1862 

1863 

Total 


Beceipte. 


$15»243 
95,713 
65,921 
95y806 
84,875 

129,937 
84, 120 
60,092 
30,720 
31,350 


713,777 


17,152 
32,385 
42,691 
65,616 
43,973 
67,303 
40,236 
38,192 
26,970 
22,800 


377,318 


Dividends. 


18,091 
63,328 
43,230 
40,190 
41,902 
62,634 
43,884 
21,900 
3,7ri0 
8,550 


336,459 


Since  1863  the  dividends  have  been  aboat  $10,000  per  year.  The  expense 
of  keeping  up  the  mine  is  considerable.  There  is  a  very  long  tannel  and  a  loag 
track,  that  need  fireqnent  repairs. 

HiGHLAKD  AND  Masonic. — ^The  Highland  and  Masonic  daim,  near  Forest 
City,  was  worked  at  first  through  a  shaft  368  fieet  deep.  There  was  much  water 
in  the  channel,  and  steam-pamping  and  hoisting  works  were  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $75,000.  The  yield  was  $300,000,  but  the  expenses  were  so  mat  that  little 
if  any  profit  was  left ;  and  the  works  stopped,  and  the  hoisting  woks  were  bnmed 
down.  The  claim  was  sold  for  debt,  and  the  new  proprietors  bonght  three  claims 
in  front  and  a  bed  rock  tannel  4,000  feet  long,  and  by  extendfng  the  tannel  the 
claim  was  worked  at  mach  less  expense.  The  yield  was  $100,000  per  month  for 
a  time.  It  is  said  that  ander  the  new  management  the  eig>enses  have  been 
$8,000  or  $10,000  more  than  the  receipts.  Nevertheless,  some  dividends  have 
been  paid.  Some  shares  of  the  claim  are  in  litigation,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  production.  The  water  in  this  claim  is  acidnlons,  and  a  pieoe 
of  sheet  zinc  left  in  it  entirely  disappears  in  a  day  or  two,  and  iron  shovels  are 
made  worthless  in  a  few  days. 

MoNTBCRiSTO. — At  Montccristo  the  channel  is  200  yards  wide,  bat  the  pay  is 
only  half  as  wide,  and  Is  in  a  stratum  three  feet  deep.  The  pay  is  usaaUy  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel.  The  gold  was*  obtained  by  drifting  until  1862,  when 
piping  was  commenced,  but  the  supply  of  water  never  exceeds  300  inches,  and 
does  not  last  long,  so  there  cannot  be  much  hydraalic  washing  there.  The  bed 
rock  swells,  and  most  of  the  tunnels  were  allowed  to  close  up  three  years  ago, 
so  that  though  there  were  300  miners  in  1857,  there  are  now  only  a  Jozen. 

Deadwood. — ^Deadwood  is  on  the  ridge  between  the  north  fork  of  the  Yaba 
and  Cafion  creek,  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  has  an  old  channel,  the 
extent  and  character  of  which  are  not  yet  proved,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  tlie 
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nain  Blue  Lead.  The  Deadwood  olaim,  700  feet  firont  on  this  old  chaanely 
has  been  worked  since  1856,  has  cost  $115,000,  and  has  yielded  $10,000.  Some 
good  gravel  has  been  found,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  a  continuous  lead. 
i^\fteen  men  aie  now  employed  in  proepectSng.  There  are  three  tunnels,  one 
2,500,  one  2,200,  and  one  1,200  feet  long. 

FxK  Gap,  Ssbastopol,  akd  Grizzly. — At  Fir  Gaj>  Gamp^pn  the  south  side 
of  Fir  Gap  mountain,  there  is  an  old  channel  in  which  some  voiy  rich  gravel  has 
been  found  lately. 

Sebastopol,  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge,  between  the  North  Yuba  and 
Ci^on  creek,  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  mam  Blue  Lead.  Miners  have  been 
engaged  in  prospecting  and  mining— chiefly  prospecting — once  1854,  and  the 
expenses  have  been  double  the  receipts.    Three  long  tunnels  have  been  run. 

Little  Grizzly,  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  ridge,  and  on  the  same  chaimel, 
has  spent  $100,000,  and  taken  .out  about  as  much.  The  New  Orleans  Gompany 
struck  pav  gravel  in  1866,  and  are  doing  tolerably  well  now. 

Gold  Caj}ov.— ^old  Gallon,  sixteen  miles  northward  from  I)ownieville,  and 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  lidge  between  Gallon  creek  and  Slate  creek,  is  directly 
opposite  to  Howland  Flat,  on  the  same  ridge,  and  apparently  on  the  same  chan- 
nel. The  claims  at  both  places  are  workea  by  drifting,  and  the  tunnels  of  each 
place  point  in  the  direction  of  the  other  as  if  they  would  meet.  The  channel 
appears  to  be  800  or  1,000  feet  wide,  and  the  course  at  Gold  Gfmon  is  south  76° 
east.  The  grade  is  from  'five  to  seven  feet  in  a  hundred.  The  pay  is  best  where 
the  boulders  are  largest,  and  the  general  width  of  the  pay  is  200  feet,  and  its 
depth  frx>m  three  to  five  feet.  Over  the  pay  stratum  is  a  deposit  of  ghtvel  that 
would  pay  well  if  it  were  accessible  with  a  hydraulic  pipe.  A  stratum  of  pipe- 
clay from  20  to  60  feet  deep,  and  another  of  volcanic  conglomerate  500  or  600  foot 
deep,  are  the  superincumbent  rtatter. 

The  character  of  the  gravel,  of  the  gold  in  it,  and  of  the  various  strata,  are 
the  same  as  at  jf  ontecnsta 

Fashiok  Glaim. — ^The  Fashion  Gompany,  at  Gold  GaSon^have  a  claim 954 
feet  in  front  by  about  4,000  feet  deep.  Work  was  commenced  in  1856,  in  which 
year  400  feet  of  tunnel  were  cut,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  In  1857  286  £eet  more 
cut,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  bringing  the  company  into  pay.  Then  it  was  necessary 
to  build  a  dump-house  and  shiice,  and  make  other  preparations  to  wash,  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000.  In  1858  the  receipts  were  $80,000,  and  the  dividends  $18,000 ;  in 
1859,  receipts  $60,000,  and  dividends  nothing ;  in  1860,  receipts  $45,000,  divi- 
dends $1,000 ;  and  from  1858  tiU  July,  1867,  the  total  receipts  were  $430,000, 
and  the  total  dividends  $45,000.  In  1865  and  1866  the  company  took  out  no 
pay,  but  now  they  again  have  good  gravel. 

The  gravel  yields  $1  60  to  a  car  load,  the  estimated  weight  of  which  is  3,000 
pounds.  Half  that  yield  would  pay  expenses.  There  have  been  places  in  the 
claim  that  paid  $4  per  car  load.  The  working  tunnel  is  3,300  feet  long.  The 
space  worked  out  is  2,000  feet  long  by  200  wide.  Twenty-five  men  are  now 
employed.  Gold  is  found  three  or  four  inches  deep  in  the  bed  rock,  but  the 
minors  dig  up  a  foot  and  a  half  of  it  for  convenience  of  working,  as  it  is  softei 
than  the  barren  gravel,  and  the  pay  gravel  is  not  deep  enough  for  them  to  work  in. 
The  bed  rock  swells  badly  for  six  or  eight  months  after  the  drifts  are  cut.  Tiie 
posts  in  the  tunnels  are  crowded  together  at  the  bottom  by  the  swelling,  so  the 
tunnel  is  cut  nine  feet  wi<le  at  the  bottom  and  four  feet  at  the  top,  ^vitli  the  posts 
straddling  out  at  an  angle  of  55*^.  In  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  the  posts  are 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  they  may  have  to  be  set  back  at  the  bottom  several 
times  before  they  get  right  Drifts  are  run  through  the  pay  dirt  with  a  breast 
30  feet  wide  on  each  side,  and  two  men  work  at  each  breast. 

BiBRBA  Glaik. — ^The  Siena  Gompany,  1,800  feet  front  by  a  uiilo  deep,  is 
the  only  company  besides  the  Fashion  at  Gold  cafion.  The  company  commenced 
w  )rk  in  1858,  and  in  1864  they  reached  pay  m  a  tunnel  3,000  feet  long,  after 
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spending  $70^000.  Since  tboy  began  to  wash  their  ezpenditaiefl  have  been 
^v^er  by  95,000  than  their  receipts;  so  they  are  now,  at  the  end  of  nine  yeare, 
975,000  out  of  cash,  exclusive  of  interest  The  claim,  however,  is  valnable,  and 
will  last  twenty  yeans.  The  working  of  the  last  three  years  would  have  been 
profitable  if  the  company  had  not  changed  the  grade  of  their  tunnel  and  raised 
np,  so  that  they  got  too  high  for  drainage  and  for  easy  transportation  of  their 
gravel.  They  have  lost  much  time  and  labor,  and  have  had  to  go  back  and  nm 
m  on  the  original  level  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  Their  receipts  now  are  $46,000 
per  year.  Tneir  expenses  are  $35,000  for  labor,  at  $3  50  and  $4  per  day ;  $3,500 
for  timber  delivered,  $1,200  for  candles,  $300  for  oil  for  cars,  $100  for  steel  rope, 
and  $5,000  for  other  materials,  including  powder. 

Twenty-five  men  are  employed ;  and  two  of  them  are  kept  busy  repairing  the 
tunnel  and  the  track,  principally  on  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  bed  rock;  60 
oar-loads  of  gravel,  weighing  3,000  pounds  each,  are  extracted  every  day;  100 
'  loads  are  thrown  into  a  dump-box,  and  then  the  mass  is  piped  away.  The  sluice  is 
500  feet  long,  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  ffold  is  obtained  in  the  first  three  boxes. 
The  gravel,  after  pasang  through  the  slnice,  is  saved  and  is  washed  a  second 
rime,  but  07  per  cent,  of  all  saved  is  caught  at  the  first  washing.  GMnamen, 
however,  catch  the  tailings  in  the  creek  after  the  second  washing  and  put  them 
through  the  sluice  again.    The  space  worked  out  so  far  is  500  by  100  feet. 

HowxAiO)  Flat. — ^Howland  Flat  is  now  the  most  prosperous  mining  camp 
in  the  Sierra  and  the  most  productive  drifting  camp  in  tne  State,  tmless  Fir  Ci^ 
has  surpassed  it.  The  shipment  of  gold  this  year  will  be  about  $300,000;  it 
was  twice  as  much  annually  for  four  years  previous  to  1866.  The  shipment  for 
February,  1867,  was  $23,000;  for  March,  $10,000 ;  for  April,  $24,000;  for  May, 
$31,000;  for  June,  $31,000. 

The  fiat  from  which  the  place  obtained  its  name  is  worked  out,  or,  at  least, 
has  been  worked  over  by  orifting.  It  would,  perhaps,  pay  for  piping  on  an 
extensive  scale.  The  diggings  now  worked  are  under  Table  mountain,  and  are 
of  the  class  known  as  hul  diggings.  They  are  in  an  old  channel  from  400  to 
700  feet  wide,  with  a  pay  stratum  from  three  and  a  half  to  ten  feet  deep.  The 
boulders  in  this  stratum  are  all  of  quartz,  some  of  which  w^h  a  ton.  The  best 
pay  is  among  boulders  weighing  from  100  to  500  pounds.  There  are  large  quan- 
tities of  sulphurets  in  the  gravel,  and  it  would  probably  pay  to  collect  uiem  by 
concentration. 

The  Snow  at  Howlaio)  Flat. — The  town  is  situated  about  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  on  the  north  side  of  Table  mountain,  which  is  a  rallying  point  for 
snow-storms,  and  snow-drifts  collect  deeply  on  its  northern  slope  every  winter. 
Rain  is  comparatively  rare,  and  there  have  been  winters  almost  without  rain, 
though  snow  was  abundant.  Last  winter  snow  fell  about  16  feet  deep  on  a  level 
near  Howland  Flat,  but  by  drifting  it  got  %b  feet  deep  in  the  town,  and  it  lay  in 
the  streets  till  the  Ist  of  June,  and  deep  drifts  were  stiQ  lying  on  the  mountain 
side  within  half  a  mile  in  the  middle  of  July.  For  three  months  the  snow  was 
so  deep  that  most  of  the  chimneys  wero  below  its  level,  and  people  went  frxnn 
house  to  house  either  through  tunnels  or  by  climbing  up  to  the  house-tops  abd 
going  over  the  surface. 

Last  winter  an  open  reservoir  100  feet  square,  containing  running  water,  could 
not  be  found,  although  a  pole  20  feet  high  had  been  fsistened  on  it  to  mark  the 
place.  The  water  in  this  reservoir  was  eight  feet  deep,  and  was  supplied  by 
springs,  and  a  steady  stream  ran  fr^m  it.  The  snow  over  it  was  white,  as  clear 
and  as  hard  as  that  over  the  adjacent  land,  and  several  attempts  to  find  it  were 
vain.  The  water  was  several  times  exhausted,  but  the  snow  aid  not  change  its 
place  or  its  appearance. 

*The  abundimce  of  the  snow  and  its  long  duration  renders  it  necessary  for  the 
people  to  accustom  themselves  to  snow-shoes,  and  snow-shoe  races  are  the  chief 
amusement  in  the  winter.    People  travel  20  or  30  miles  across  the  country  to  see 
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them,  and  hxge  sams  are  bet  <m  the  lesulta  The  ndng  gromd  Is  alwaja  on  a 
long  slope,  down  which  the  racers  slide  at  a  speed  that  sometimes  reaches  a  mile 
a  minute.  The  shoes  are  thin  pine  boards,  12  or  16  feet  long,  4  inches  wide^ 
turned  np  at  the  toe. 

Union  Glahc. — ^The  principal  daim  at  Howland  Flat  is  the  Union,  2,000 
feet  in  front  by  3,300  deep.  The  Bright  Star  Company  began  work  in  1857, 
and  in  1859  they  failed,  with  debts  amounting  to  $40,000,  and  they  had  paid 
$50,000  as  assessments.  The  Union  Company  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of 
the  mine,  and  spent  $30,000  over  and  abov^  receipts,  and  did  not  get  any  divi- 
dends until  two  years  later.  Four  years'  time  and  $120,000  of  cash  were  required 
to  bring  the  mine  into  a  paying  condition. 

It  is  n^w  trying  to  make  amends.  Its  total  yield  has  been  about  $900,000. 
The  yield  for  the  last  18  months  has  been  as  follows: 


Yield. 


Ounces. 


Valae. 


Carloads. 


Wages. 


First  half  of  1866.. 
Soeond  half  of  1866 
First  half  of  1887.. 


3,181 
2,870 
3,163f 


$66,680  44 
50,660  00 
67,307  50 


41,950 
33,160 
48,167 


$27,150 
22, 223 
29,556 


Eighty  men  are  employed,  at  fieom  $3  to  $3  50  per  day.  The  cost  per  car- 
load, exclusive  of  labor,  is  10  cents.  Bonnd  timbers^  £rom  12  to  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  five  to  eight  feet  long,  for  gangways  and  tnnnels,  cost  60 
cents  each.  Breasting  posts,  eight  inches  square  and  from  three  to  seven  feet 
long,  cost  12  cents  each.  Caps,  30  inches  long,  12  wide,  and  6  thick,  cost  12 
cents  each.  Lagging,  six  feet  long,  five  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  cost  four  and  a  half  cents  each.  The  cost  of  all  the  material  is  lumped  at 
$10,000  per  year. 

The  bed  rock  swells,  and  the  tunnel  is  cut  10  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
four  at  the  top.  In  six  months  the  sides  are  nearly  perpencGcular»  the  bottom 
being  in  the  bed  rock  and  the  top  in  the  pay  dirt,  which  does  not  swell.  The 
timbers  are  usually  forced  into  the  bottom  by  the  swelling  of  the  bed  rock,  and 
not  broken ;  the  rock  seldom  swells,  except  near  the  pay.  In  some  places  the 
posts  must  be  set  back  in  two  months;  in  others,  in  a  year. 

An  air  tunnel  four  by  three  feet  is  cut  20  feet  above  the  pay;  30  feet  is  lefl 
on  each  side  of  the  main  tunnel  for  support.  The  dirt  is  hoisted  on  an  incline  by 
a  Fredenbur  wheel,  driven  by  40  inches  of  water,  under  a  pressure  of  124  feet. 
The  water  after  leaving  the  wheel  is  used  to  wash  the  dirt.  There  are  1,200 
feet  of  sluices.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  pay  gravel  in  sight  enough  to  last 
eight  years.  Ventilation  is  secured  by  having  an  air  drift  20  feet  over  the  work- 
ing tunnel,  communicating  with  an  air  shaft  200  feet  deep.  The  gravel  is  taken 
out  through  drifts  or  gangways  50  feet  apart,  with  breasts  25  feet  wide  on  each 
side.  In  1861  the  company  obtained  the  privilege  of  drainage  through  the  Down- 
East  Company's  claim  adjoining,  by  paying  $2,000  and  giving  a  strip  of  ^ound 
75  feet  wide  and  3,400  feet  long.  Thud  a  great  expense  previously  mcuired  for 
pumping  was  avoided. 

Other  Claims. — ^The  Pittsburg  Company  have  800  feet  front,  have  been  at 
work  since  1860,  have  extracted  $500,000,  have  paid  $40,000  of  dividends,  and 
having  exhausted  the  pay  in  sight,  are  now  running  for  another  channel. 

The  Hawk  Eye  Company  have  800  feet  front  by  3,500  feet  deep.  They 
began  work  in  1857  and  reached  pay  in  1861,  after  spending  $30,000.  Since 
then  they  have  ti^en  out  $360,000,  but  the  dividends  have  not  been  over  five  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts,  and  the  company  are  out  of  pocket.  .^^^OMJ  t^Etethe  mistake 


^ 
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of  opening  tbe  mine  on  tibe  npper  side,  so  they  had  no  drainage.    They  cot  a 
drain  tunnel  throngb  Union  claim,  but  it  closed  np  in  December,  1866.    Tbey 
are  now  running  a  new  drain  tunnel,  to  be  finished  in  three  years,  to  cost  $30,000, 
and  to  be  3,000  feet  long. 

The  Down-East  Company,  who  have  a  frontage  of  350  feet,  commenced  work 
in  1855.  There  are  12  shareholders,  all  of  whom  work  in  the  mine,  and  they 
Lire  no  labor.  The  claim  pays  abont  $2,000  a  year  over  ordinaiy  wages.  The 
total  yield  has  been  $425,000,  and  $240,000  have  been  paid  ont  as  dividends. 
There  is  enough  pay  dirt  in  sight  to  last  three  years. 

The  Hibemia  claim,  600  feet  in  front  and  wider  at  the  back,  was  opened  in 
1862  by  a  shaft  180  feet  deep,  and  after  being  worked  two  years  was  sold  by  the 
pherifT,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Shirley  Company.  The  to.tal  yield  has  been 
$125,000.  The  first  company  lost  $40,000  in  the  mine;  the  second  is  making 
a  moderate  profit.  There  is  enough  pay  dirt  to  last  a  year.  There  are  twelve 
shareholders,  who  work  in  the  mine,  and  they  employ  three  or  four  Chinamen^ 
carmen  and  pumpers  at  $1  75  per  day. 

The  Ohio  claim  is  undeveloped.  The  Black  Ball  was  bought  by  the  Shirely 
Company  and  worked  out  by  them.  The  Siena,  Wild  Rover,  and  Wisconsin 
claims  are  undeveloped. 

The  Su^ar  Loaf  Company  have  been  at  work  eight  or  nine  years,  have  pay 
gravel  to  last  three  or  four  years  longer,  and  have  not  taken  out  much  more 
uian  enough  to  pay  expenses.  Some  of  the  company  work  in  the  mine.  The 
company  have  a  second  claim  (numbered  24  on  the  diagram)  which  has  yielded 
$120,000  in  all,  and  $25,000  of  dividends.  Part  of  the  Nevada  claim  has  been 
worked;  the  Hollins  is  undeveloped.  The  Shirley  claim  has  been  worked  out, 
yielding  $100,000  gross,  and  $20,000  net;  it  was  worked  four  years.  The 
Mountaineer  claim  was  opened  in  1859,  and  is  now  nearly  exhausted ;  the  diit 
was  brought  through  a  shaft  by  an  engine;  the  yield  was  $200,000,  and  tbe 
dividends  10  per  cent,  of  that  sum.  The  Last  Chance  claim  was  worked  out 
by  the  Mountaineer  Company. 

The  French  Company  opened  their  claim  in  1862  by  a  shaft,  but  were,  com- 
pelled by  water  to  abandon  it.  Tliey  started  again  by  a  shaft,  in  1864,  and  made 
it  pay  expenses.  In  June,  1867,  they  bought  the  Sugar  Loaf  tunnel,  and  intend 
to  extend  it  so  as  to  drain  their  claim.     Their  pay  wul  last  fomr  or  five  years. 

The  Mountain  Banger  claim  has  been  worked  out,  paying  no  profit.  The 
Wabash  Company  woi^ed  two  or  three  years  and  lost  $20,000.  The  Empire  and 
Tip  Top  claims  were  rich,  and  were  worked  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

Adjoining  the  Pittsburgh  on  the  east  is  the  Monumental  claim,  1,200  feet  in 
front  The  tunnel  was  started  in  18H3,  and  after  running  2,400  feet  it  stnick 
rich  gravel  this  year.  The  company  aro  now  raising  an  air  shaft  to  be  300  feet 
high,  and  to  cost  $3,000.  The  dump-houses,  sluices,  stock  of  timber,  cars,  &c., 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  washing,  will  cost  $15,000.  The  expense  of  the 
tunnel  was  $25,000,  but  the  Empire  Company,  which  intends  to  use  it  for  drain- 
age, has  contributed  $10,000  towards  it. 

The  Empire  Company  have  1,000  feet  front,  with  the  privilege  of  working  and 
draining  through  the  Monumental  tunnel ;  but  they  must  cut  a  tunnel  1,200  feet 
Ipng,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  to  reach  their  pay.  They  are  about  to  commence  that 
connecting  tunnel. 

The  Virginia  began  to  prospect,  but  after  expending  $5,000  had  to  quit  for 
lack  of  drainage.  The  Nebraska  Company  began  a  tunnel,  but  got  into  very 
hard  rock,  and  gave  it  up  after  expending  $10,000.  The  Gross  Company  began 
a  tunnel  in  1856,  have  gone  in  1,200  feet,  expended  $55,000,  and  are  now  work- 
ing for  wages  to  get  the  means  of  continuing  their  tunnel,  which  is  still  in  the 
bed-rock. 

Quartz  in  Siesba  Coxtntt.— Sierra  has  very  few  quartz  mines  that  are  now 
profitable,  but  among  those  few  are  several  that  deserve  to  be  classed  among 
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the  best  in  the  State.  There  is  one  set  of  quartz  regnladons  for  the  whole  oonntj, 
and  these  wore  published  in  the  report  of  1866.  Some  rich  veins  have  been 
discovered  near  Gold  Lake,  but  they  have  not  been  developed  sufficiently  to 
prove  their  permanent  value. 

Sierra  Buttbs.-— The  Sierra  Buttes,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  Reis  mine,  is 
2,000  feet  long,  and  is  situated  15  miles  east  of  Downieville,  and  the  office  is 
5,100  feet  above  the  sea.  The  elevation  has  commonly  been  placed  at  7,200 
feet,  but  barometrical  observations  have  proved  that  the  latter  figures  are  incorrect. 
The  situation  is  on  a  steep  mountain  side,  1,500  feet  above  the  valley  of  the 
South  Yuba,  so  steep  that  there  is  no  wagon  road  near  it.  All  the  supplies  are 
brought  by  pack  animals— even  the  tire-wood  cut  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  mine  is  situated  on  a  lode  which  is  split  up  into  several  branches;  the 
width  from  wall  to  wall  being  from  70  to  100  feet,  and  of  this  width  from  40  to 
70  feet  is  quartz,  with  intervening  horses  or  beds  of  hard  blue  slate  of  the  same 
character  as  the  walls.  In  some  places  there  are  two  and  in  others  six  branches. 
The  corn^e  of  the  lode  is  a  few  degrees  north  of  west,  and  the  dip  is  40°  to  the 
northward.  Six  pay  chimneys  have  been  found,  one  of  them  500  feet  long  hori- 
zontally. All  these  chimneys  are  vertical ;  the  pay  is  irregular  in  them,  skipping 
from  one  branch  to  another ;  if  the  chimney  disappears  in  one  branch,  the  miners 
look  for  it  in  the  other  branch.     No  pay  chimney  gives  out. 

All  the  rock  is  extracted  through  tunnels,  of  which  there  are  six,  the  lowest 
one  being  225  feet  above  the  upper  mill,  the  distance  from  which  to  the  upper- 
most woiings  is  1,100  feet,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  is  1,500  feet  perpen- 
dicularly, or  2,200  feet  following  the  dip  of  the  vein,  so  that  there  is  a  probability 
of  opening  and  draining  the  mine  to  a  depth  of  3,000  feet  by  tunnels.  There  are 
about  40,000  tons  of  pay  rock  now  in  sight,  enough  to  keep  the  mills  going  three 
years,  and  to  pay  $60,000  of  profit.  The  lower  tunnel  is  being  extended,  and 
if  that  should  strike  the  same  pay  chimneys  found  above,  with  the  same  size  and 
quality,  the  stock  of  good  ore  in  sight  will  be  200,000  tons,  enough  to  employ 
the  mills  15  years,  and  to  pay  $3,000,000.  This  is  the  most  extensive  and  most 
promising  project  now  in  progress  in  the  State  in  the  matter  of  opening  a'mine. 

The  mine  was  taken  up  in  1857,  and  has  been  worked  ever  since — ^previous  to 
1857  with  arrastras;  from  1857  to  1860,  with  eight  stamps,  five  arrastras  and 
two  Chile  rollers;  from  1860  to  1867,  with  24  stamps;  and  since  June,  1867, 
with  28  stamps.  From  1853  to  1857,  six  tons  were  reduced  per  day,  or  1,500 
tons  per  year;  from  1857  to  1860,  6,000  tons  per  year;  from  1860  to  1864, 
10,000  tons ;  from  1864  to  1866, 12,000  tons;  and  the  present  crushing  is  at  the 
rate  of  14,000  tons^r  year. 

The  average  yield  of  the  quartz  has  been  from  $15  to  $17  per  ton.  In  1866 
it  was  over  $17.  In  the  last  report  the  receipts,  expenses  and  dividends  were 
given  year  by  year  from  1857  to  1865,  showing  aggregates  of  $1,120,000  receipts, 
$385,000  expenses,  and  $735,000  dividends. 

In  1866  the  receipts  were  $224,000 ;  expenditures,  $70,000 ;  dividends,  $144,000, 
and  $10,000  were  retained  in  the  treasury  more  than  at  the  end  of  1865.  The 
yield  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1867  was  $156,000,  and  the  dividend  was 
$87,000.  The  yield  previous  to  1857  is  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  the  total 
yield  from  the  discovery  to  the  Ist  October,  1867,  $1,75,000,  and  the  dividends 
since  1857,  $966,000. 

The  yield  previous  to  1857  is  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  the  total  yield  from 
the  discovery  to  the  1st  of  October,  1867,  $1,750,000,  and  the  dividends,  Hince 
1857,  $966,000. 

Previous  to  1857  the  quartz  was  assorted  carefully,  and  about  $40  per  ton  was 
obtained  from  all  worked  in  1856,  and  probably  as  much  in  1854  and  1855.  The 
largest  dividend  in  any  year  before  1866  was  $150,000,  in  1861,  showing  that 
the  profit  of  1866  was  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year. 

There  are  two  mills,  one  of  16  and  the  other  of  12  stamps,  both  driven  by  the 
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same  water,  one  being  below  the  other,  in  the  ravine.  Amalgamation  is  effected  in 
the  mortar  and  on  copper  aprons,  after  leaving  which  the  tailings  are  ground  in  17 
arrastras  on  shares.  Three  companies,  \^dth  fonr  arrastias  each,  pay  a  quarter 
of  their  receipts  to  the  Sien-a  Btittes  Company,  which  derived  $3,000  in  all  from 
that  source  in  1866 ;  and  there  are  five  arrastras  below,  which  pay  $40  in  all  pec 
month.  Those  17  arrastras  are  all  placed  in  the  ravine,  one  below  another^  so 
that  all  are  driven  by  the  same  water.  The  arms  to  which  the  muUers  are 
attached  are  also  the  arms  of  the  driving  wheel,  which  is  horizontal,  with  perpen* 
dicular  buckets  a^nst  which  the  water  rushes  under  a  pressure.  The  bottom 
and  sides  and  mullers  of  the  arrastras  are  of  greenstone. 

In  the  summer  60  men  are  employed,  and  in  the  winter  from  52  to  54.  There 
are  28  miners,  10  carmen  and  transporters,  nine  men  in  the  mills,  two  carpenters, 
two  blacksmiths,  two  cooks,  and  several  packers. 

Independence. — ^The  Independence  mine,  4,500  feet  long,  adjoining  the 
Sierra  Buttes  mine  on  the  west,  on  the  same  lode,  has  the  cliff  and  serial  branches, 
but  not  the  rose,  as  found  in  the  Sierra  Buttes  mine— or  rather,  the  rose  is  found, 
but  it  has  no  regularity  or  importance.  The  cliff  and  serial  have  the  same  general 
characteristics  here  as  in  the  adjoining  claim,  but  they  seem  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  occurrence  of  regular  pay  chimneys  in  the  cliff  and  of  pockets  in  the 
aerial.  If  a  pocket  is  found  in  the  serial  near  the  hanging  wall,  the  cliff  opposite 
is  rich  on  the  foot  wall.  The  work  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  cliff,  which  here 
has  a  yellow  ribbon  rook.  The  thickness  of  the  quartz  varies  firom  3  to  22  feet. 
A  depth  of  310  feet  has  been  reached,  and  800  feet  have  been  run  on  the  vein. 
There  are  three  pay  chimneys,  the  largest  one  400  feet  long  horizontally.  They 
are  nearly  vertical,  but  dip  a  little  to  the  west. 

There  is  two  per  cent,  of  sulphurets  in  the  quartz ;  they  contain  on  an  average 
$75  per  ton ;  and  the  superintendent  says  they  are  so  magnetic  that  three-fourths 
of  the  particles  will  adhere  to  the  magnet. 

The  total  yield  in  1866  was  $108,000  ]  the  average  yield  per  t<m  $10,  and 
there  is  enough  ore  in  sight  of  that  quality  to  last  three  years. 

Tl>e  first  mill,  erected  in  1856,  began  to  run  in  February,  1857,  and  was 
bunted  down ;  the  second  mill  was  injured  twice  by  avalanches  of  snow ;  the 
third  mill,  built  in  1861,  and  now  running,  has  24  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  two 
overshot  wheels,  each  32^  feet  in  diameter,  both  gearing  into  the  same  pinion- 
wheel,  and  both  driven  by  the  same  water,  one  being  immediately  over  the  other. 
As  the  mUl  is  1,500  feet  above  the  south  branch  of  the  North  Yuba  river,  on  a 
very  steep  hillside,  thousands  of  stamps  could  be  diiven  by  wheels  placed  one 
below  another  on  the  steep  ravine. 

The  mine  can  be  opened  1,000  feet  below  the  present  working  levels  by 
tunnels.  The  ore  now  obtained  is  extracted  through  a  tunnel,  to  which  it  is 
hoisted  by  steam.  Amalgamation  is  effected  in  the  mortar  and  on  copper  aprons, 
below  which  are  blankets  j  and  the  tailings  firom  these,  after  having  lain  a  week 
to  oxydise,  are  thrown  into  the  battery,  and  it  is  supposed  that  $40  or  $50  per 
ton  are  obtained  fi'om  them.     They  are  never  worked  separately. 

In  extremely  cold  weather  not  so  much  gold  is  obtained  as  in  summer,  and 
the  loss  is  estimated  at  three  per  cent.  Since  1856,  $75,000  have  been  expended 
on  buildings,  $27,000  on  flumes,  and  $5,000  on  roads. 

Keystone. — The  Keystone  mine,  15  miles  eastward  from  Downieville,  has  a 
lode  from  two  to  six  feet  wide,  running  east  and  west,  and  nearly  vertical.  The 
walls  are  of  black  slate,  and  the  quartz  is  a  yellow  ribbon  rock.  There  is  no 
baiTen  vein-stone,  the  walls  pinching  together  at  the  ends  of  the  three  pay  chim- 
neys, which  go  down  perpendicularly.  A  depth  of  550  feet  has  been  reached, 
and  drifts  have  been  run  500  feet  on  the  vein.  A  tunnel,  to  bo  700  feet  long, 
has  been  started  to  stiike  the  vein  300  feet  below  the  present  workings.  It  has 
iJready  gone  in  400  feet.  The  gold  is  fine  and  free  and  evenly  distributed 
through  the  pay  ohimney,  except  one  streak  in  tlic  middle,  which  is  the  richest. 
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The  seams  in  the  qoartz,  instead  of  being  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  Yein^ 
cross  at  an  angle.  The  average  yield  is  $17  per  ton,  and  15  tons  are  crushed 
per  day.  The  mill  was  erected  in  1857,  with  eight  stamps,  and  fonr  were  added 
in  1866,  making  12  in  all.  The  pulp  is  amalgamated  in  the  mortar  and  on  cop- 
per aprons,  from  which  it  passes  over  blankets,  and  the  tailings  from  these  are 
worked  in  Knox's  pan. 

Pbimrose. — The  Primrose,  3,700  feet  long,  is  two  miles  north  of  the  Sierra 
Buttes,  on  a  vein  which  runs  east  and  west,  dips  a  little  to  the  south,  and  is  from 
1  foot  to  40  feet  in  width.  The  walls  are  hard  and  smooth.  A  depth  of  150 
feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  run  on  the  vein  250  feet.  There  is 
one  pay  chimney,  50  feet  long  at  the  surface,  horizontally,  and  250  at  the  deepest 
workings.  A  l2-stamp  mill  was  built  in  1858,  but  is  now  so  dilapidated  that  it 
i^ould  be  rebuilt.  The  mine  was  in  a  paying  condition,  yielding  $15  per  ton, 
when  the  company  purchased  the  adjacent  Good  Hope  mine  for  $39,000,  incurred 
a  debt  for  payment  with  three  per  cent,  interest,  and  undertook  to  work  the  latter 
mine,  moving  the  mill  to  it.  The  expenses  thus  made  overwhelmed  the  company, 
and  mine  and  mill  were  sold  for  debt.  The  total  yield  of  the  Primrose  mine  has 
been  $226,000,  and  it  is  generally  considered  in  Sierra  county  a  valuable  mine. 

MnfBS  NEAR  THE  SiEBBA  BuTTES. — Chipp's  mine,  1,100  feet  long,  near  the 
Sierra  Buttes,  is  on  a  vein  three  feet  wide,  with  an  east  and  west  course.  It  has 
been  worked  irregularly  since  1858,  and  the  yield  has  been  irregular,  sometimes 
large  and  sometimes  small.  A  depth  of  200  feet  has  been  reached.  There  is  a 
four-stamp  mill,  which  was  built  in  1858. 

The  Bigelow  mine,  east  of  the  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  and  supposed  to  be  on  the 
same  vein,  has  a  four-stamp  mill,  which  has  been  idle  four  or  five  years. 

About  600  feet  east  of  the  Sierra  Buttes  lode,  and  near  the  mine  of  that  name, 
was  found  in  1865  a  pocket  of  gold  in  odirons  clay,  with  no  vein-stone,  but  with 
well-defined  walls.  The  pocket  yielded  $13,000  gross  and  $10,000  net.  The 
yield  was  from  $300  to  $700  per  day  to  the  man  while  it  was  worked. 

Mines  near  Alleghany  and  Minnesota. — ^The  Briggs  quartz  mine,  half 
a  mile  above  Minnesota,  has  a  vein  two  feet  wide,  running  east  and  west.  An 
eight-stamp  mill  was  built  in  1863,  and  is  now  idle.  The  best  yield  of  the  quartz 
wa?  $7  per  ton,  and  the  assay  value  about  $20. 

The  French  mine,  one  mile  southeast  of  Minnesota,  has  a  vein  four  feet  wide, 
very  rich  in  spots.  A  15-stamp  mill  was  erected  in  1863,  but  is  not  running 
now. 

The  Rainbow  mine,  near  Ghipp's  Flat,  was  found  in  a  gravel  tunnel  2,000  feet 
from  the  mouth,  and  from  that  an  incline  was  run  down  the  vein.  The  rock  is 
rich,  but  the  shaft  incline  is  filled  with  water,  and  there  are  many  disadvantages 
in  working  a  mine  situated  like  this  one.  An  eight-stamp  mill  was  erected  in 
1858,  and  has  stood  idle  fonr  or  five  years. 

The  Oak  Flat  mine,  on  ELanaka  ci*eek,  one  mile  from  Ghipp's  Flat,  has  a  vein 
four  feet  wide  running  east  and  west.  There  are  two  tunnels,  each  500  feet  long, 
and  work  is  now  being  done  on  the  lower  tunnel  to  open  the  mine.  A  four-stamp 
mill  was  buHt  in  1862,  was  afterwards  torn  down,  and  is  now  to  be  rebuilt. 

The  Newell  quartz  mine,  on  Kanaka  creek,  one  mile  above  Chipp's  Flat,  has 
a  10-stamp  mill,  which  is  standing  idle,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  mine. 

The  American  Hill  mine,  four  miles  east  of  Minnesota,  has  a  vein  five  feet 
thick  on  an  average.     A  six-stamp  mill,  built  in  1858,  paid  well  for  a  time,  but 
rwas  sold  for  debt  and  has  been  idle  for  eight  months. 

'  The  Union  mine,  in  Wet  ravine,  one  mile  from  Alleghany,  has  a  pocket  vein 
18  inches  wide.  It  has  yielded  $75,000,  including  $15,000  taken  out  in  a  hand 
mortar.  There  is  an  eight-stamp  mill,  which  was  built  in  1864  and  has  been 
idle  three  or  four  months.  The  vein  runs  east  and  west,  and  the  mine  is  troubled 
with  water. 

The  Ironside  minC;  sev^  miles  east  of  Alleghany,  is  reputed  to  bo  rich  with 
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refractory  ore.  An  eight-stamp  mill,  built  in  1864,  ran  two  months  and  luuB 
since  been  idie. 

1'he  Twenty-one  mine,  on  Kanaka  creek,  one  mile  below  Alleghany,  has  pro- 
duced little.     A  four-stamp  mill  built  in  1866  is  standing  idle. 

The  Consolidated  mine,  on  Jim  Crow  canon,  east  of  Alleghany,  has  a  vein, 
but  very  little  gold.  A  16-stamp  mill,  erected  in  1863,  has  been  taken  down, 
and  is  to  be  moved  to  a  vein  above  Forest  City.  The  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  spent  $90,000  on  their  mine  and  mill. 

Mines  near  Downievtlle. — The  Wheeler  mill,  near  Downieville,  is  stand- 
ing idle.     It  once  had  eight  stamps,  and  now  has  but  four. 

The  Grold  Bluff  mine,  two  miles  above  Downieville,  is  being  opened  by  a 
tunnel.     There  is  a  12-stamp  mill  standing  idle.    • 

The  Kanaka  mine,  six  miles  east  of  Downieville,  is  standing  idle,  with  a 
20-stamp  mill,  the  property  of  a  New  York  company. 


SECTIOK    XI. 

YUBA   COUNTY. 

The  greater  part  of  Yuba  county  is  valley  land,  but  the  eastern  end  reaches 
to  a  considerable  altitude  in  the  Sierra,  Camptonville  being  4,200  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  county  debt  is  $200,000,  and  the  State  and  county  taxes  together  are 
tS  17. 

The  principal  mining  towns  are  Brown's  Valley,  Timbuctoo,  Smartsville, 
Sucker  Flat,  and  Camptonville. 

Campton,  Brown's,  and  Hansonville. — Camptonville  is  an  old  channel 
which  appears  north  at  Brandy  City,  in  Sierra  county,  and  south  at  San  Juan, 
in  Nevada  county.  At  Camptonville  it  appears  near  the  top  of  a  high  ridge,  and 
is  nearly  worked  out.  There  are  three  hydraulic  companies  at  work  there,  each 
using  about  200  inches  of  water.  The  shipment  of  gold  from  Camptonville  is 
now  about  $500,000  per  year,-  seven  years  ago  it  was  $700,000. 

Brownsville,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  had  ravine  diggings,  which 
are  nearly  exhausted.     There  are  now  numerous  orchards  in  the  neighborhood. 

Hansonville,  four  miles  south  of  Brownsville,  has  some  ravine  and  some  quartz 
claims.  About  $10,000  have  been  taken  out  of  quartz  pockets  in  hand  mortars. 
Seventy-five  inches  of  water  are  used  for  irrigating  vineyards. 

Yuba  Rivbk. — ^I'he  Yuba  river,  which  was  once  lined  with  numerous  large 
mining  towns,  has  now  been  filled  to  a  depth  of  70  feet  with  gravel  from  the 
hydraulic  mines,  and  the  sites  of  all  the  river  camps  are  now  buried.  There 
were  13  bars  on  the  river  within  the  present  limits  of  the  county,  and  all  rich. 
At  Parks's  bar  in  1852,  there  were  eight  companies  at  work  in  the  river  bed,  with 
$218,000  invested  in  dams,  flumes,  pumps,  &c.,  and  with  200  hired  laborers.  The 
total  number  of  voters  was  over  400,  and  the  gold  yield  during  part  of  the  summer 
was  about  $10,000  per  day.  The  Ohio  Company  took  out  $96,000  in  the  season; 
the  Canal  Company,  $108,000;  the  Squaw  Companv,  $60,000 ;  the  Excelsior 
Company,  $89,000 ;  the  Patch  Company,  $60,000.  The  Canal  Comoany  in  1851 
paid  $150,000  dividends.  These  figures  are  derived  from  notes  taken  in  1852, 
by  L3naian  Ackley,  esq.,  who  was  at  that  time  State  census  agent  for  Yuba  county. 

The  Suckbe  Flat  CHAirtfEL. — ^The  leading  mining  district  of  the  county 
is  at  Smartsville,  which  has  Timbuctoo,  a  mile  distant  on  the  west,  Sucker  Flat, 
half  a  mile  to  the  north,  and  Mooney  Flat,  two  miles  east.  An  old  channel  from 
600  to  1,000  feet  wide  runs  through  Timbuctoo,  Sucker  Flat,  and  Mooney  Flat, 
leaving  Smartsville  to  the  southwest.    The  bottom  of  tins  channel  has  not  been 
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worked  for  any  distance,  and  therefore  its  conrse,  whether  to  the  sontheast  or  the 
northwest,  has  not  been  ascertained,  bat  it  is  presumed  that  it  ran  to  the  north- 
west. From  Sucker  Flat  to  Tirabuctoo  there  is  a  ridge  composed  entirely  of 
auriferous  gravel,  except  a  stratum  of  white  cement,  as  it  is  usually  called,  about 
150  feet  below  the  surface.  This  cement  is  from  15  to  30  feet  thick;  and  contains 
a  little  gold. 

TiMBUCTOO. — The  claims  at  Timbuctoo  are  the  following,  beginning  at  the 
west,  and  nmning  eastward  on  the  old  channel : 

Mr.  Warren  hm  an  original  location  of  125  by  100  feet,  but  this  was  not  largo 
enough  to  justify  the  expense  of  the  preparation  netjessary  for  hydraulic  washing, 
and  he  purchased  others  adjoining,  and  the  present  Warren  Company  own  500  feet 
square,  with  a  bed  of  gravel  130  feet  deep.  Forty  feet  at  the  surface  are  of  gravel 
and  boulders,  then  comes  pipe-clay,  30'  feet  deep,  and  then  a  deep  stratum  of 
blue  cement,  which  is  richest  near  the  bed  rock.  Drainage  is  obtained  through 
an  open  cut,  which  with  the  flumes  and  other  work  and  materials  necessary  for 
washing,  cost  $18,000.  The  supply  of  water  is  very  irregular,  but  when  it  can 
be  had,  500  inches  are  purchased  at  an  expense  of  $75  per  day.  Labor,  powder, 
and  other  expenses  amount  to  8150  per  day  more,  and  the  yield  is  $300  per  day. 
About  10  men  are  employed.  It  is  said  that  $60,000  have  been  paid  for  water 
to  wash  the  ground  of  this  company.- 

The  Antone  Company  began  work  in  1853,  drifting,  and  found  very  rich 
cement,  which,  when  washed  in  a  short  sluice,  paid  them  $50  per  day  to  the 
hand,  though  much  of  the  cement  was  not  dissolved.  A  fence  was  built  to  hold 
the  tailings,  which  after  intervals  were  washed  again  and  again,  paying  almost 
as  well  as  at  first.  In  1854  they  began  to  pipe,  and  the  claim  still  yields  well. 
They  have  paid  $70,000  for  water,  which  they  cannot  always  get  when  they 
would  like  to  have  it. 

The  Union  Company's  history  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Antone.  Their 
claim  has  been  nearly  as  rich,  and  they  have  paid  more  for  water. 

The  Michigan  Company  have  a  claim  1,000  feet  long  by  500  feet  wide,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  vicinity,  the  total  yield  having 
been  $500,000,  of  which  $150,000  have  been  paid  for  water,  and  $50,000  as 
dividends.  The  upper  strata  have  been  nearly  all  washed  away,  and  the  com- 
pany are  now  mnning  a  tunnel  to  be  700  feet  long,  through  which  to  wash  the 
stratum  next  the  bed  rock. 

After  passing  several  claims,  we  come  to  the  Babb  Company,  who  have  500 
by  400  feet.  .  The  surface  of  their  claim  has  been  washed  ofiF  to  a  depth  of  130 
feet,  yielding  $250,000,  of  which  $95,000  went  for  water.  They  have  a  tunnel 
1,100  feet  long,  but  it  is  so  located  that  it  gives  a  bank  only  30  feet  deep  at  the 
front.  The  late  results,  however,  are  very  satisfactory.  One  clean  up  of  21 J 
days  yielded  $7,800;  another  of  19  days  yielded  $7,000  j  and  a  third  of  22  days 
gave  $12,000.  They  paid  $90  a  day  for  water,  use  600  inches,  and  employ 
from  8  to  12  men.  They  own  half  of  the  Michigan  tunnel,  and  the  two  com- 
panies will  make  alternate  runs  through  it. 

SucKEB  Flat  Claims. — The  Blue  Point  Gravel  Mining  Company  have  a  large 
claim  at  Sucker  Flat,  have  worked  it  nine  years,  and  have  piped  away  half  the 
area,  60  feet  from  the  smface,  washing  through  an  open  cut.  They  are  running 
a  bed  rock  tunnel  to  be  2,270  feet  long  and  110  feet  deep.  This  enterprise  was 
Cyommenced  in  November,  1866,  and  will  be  finished  in  two  years,  at  cost  of 
$100,000.  The  depth  of  the  gravel  has  not  been  ascertained  precisely,  so  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  tunnel  will  drain  the  claim  to  the  bed  rock. 

The  Union  Company  have  a  large  claim,  have  washed  off  one-fourth  of  it  lo 
depth  of  60  feet  in  one  part  and  120  feet  in  another.  They  are  not  piping  now, 
and  intend  to  tail  into  the  Blue  Point  tunnel  when  it  is  finished. 

The  Blue  Cement  Company  have  a  claim  500  feet  long,  l)y  240  feet  wide,  on 
which  they  began  to  pipe  this  year,  with  20  men  and  500  inches  of  water.    Their 
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present  bank  is  33  feet  deep.  They  are  now  cutting  a  tunnel  30  feet  deeper,  and 
tlioy  expect  i  o  tail  into  the  Blue  Point  tunnel  when  it  is  completed. 

The  NevaJa  Reservoir  Ditch  Company  own  about  100  acres,  supposed  to  be  all 
hydraulic  ground,  on  the  Blue  Lead,  near  Sucker  Flat  and  Mooney  Flat,  enough 
to  last  50  years. 

The  O'Brien  claim  is  1,100  feet  long  on  the  ridge,  and  includes  30  acres.  The 
present  workings  are  140  feet  deep  to  the  white  cement,  and  the  gravel  is  washed 
in  a  sluice  3,000  feet  long.  The  quantity  of  water  used  is  600  inches;  the  yield 
from  $150  to  $250  per  day,  and  the  net  profit  $15,000  per  year.  A  tunnel 
210  feet  below  the  present  sluice,  to  be  800  feet  long,  and  to  cost  $50,000,  has 
been  cut  260  feet,  and  will  be  finished  in  two  years.  This  tunnel  will  be  deep 
enough  to  drain  the  bed  rock  for  some  distance  each  way. 

McAllis  and  Gordon  have  700  feet  of  the  ridge,  and  have  lately  completed  a 
tunnel  1,500  feet  long,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  to  work  the  upper  lead  or  the  gravel 
above  the  white  cement,  and  within  175  feet  of  the  surface.  Five  years  will  be 
required  to  work  off  this  upper  lead.  The  distance  from  rim  rock  to  rim  rock 
across  the  channel  in  this  claim  is  1,000  feet.  Seven  men  are  employed,  and 
500  inches  of  water  consumed.  A  tunnel  to  work  the  lower  lead  under  the  white 
Cement  will  require  three  years'  work.  • 

The  Taylor  claim,  300  by  600  feet,  is  half  worked  out,  and  has  paid  very  well, 
yielding  with  600  inches  of  water  from  $300  to  $400  per  day,  lately  the  latter 
sum.     Six  men  are  employed. 

The  Excelsior  Water  Company  have  a  claim  600  by  1,000  freet,  from  which 
they  have  obtained  $300  or  $400,  and  sometimes  $500  per  duy. 

The  Pittsburg  claim  is  2,000  feet  long  on  the  old  channel,  and  is  owned  by 
an  eastern  company,  which  paid  $300,000  in  currency  for  it.  They  are  now  wash- 
ing through  a  tunnel  that  cost  $80,000,  and  the  daily  yield  is  reported  to  be  $660, 
with  600  inches  and  12  men.  The  present  bank  is  only  30  feet  deep,  and  a  new 
tunnel,  to  be  76  feet  lower,  and  1,600  feet  has  been  cut  400  feet,  and  two  shafts 
l:cve  been  commenced  on  the  line,  so  as  to  have  four  additional  working  faces. 

Sm ARTSViLLE  Blite  Gravel. — ^The  Smartsville  Blue  Gravel  Company  have 
a  claim  of  about  150  acres  at  Sucker  Flat.  The  channel  is  at  least  200  yards 
wide,  and  its  depth  has  never  been  ascertained  precisely.  On  the  bed  rocK  lies 
a  stratum  of  bairen  blue  cement,  5  or  10  feet  thick,  containing  large  boulders 
af  granite  and  slate.  Next  comes  a  stratum  of  hard  blue  pay  cement,  containing 
large  boulders  of  slate  trap  and  granite,  a  few  pebbles,  including  some  of  quartz, 
and  much  quartz  sand.  It  requires  an  experienced  eye  to  distinguish  this  from 
the  lower  layer,  but  it  is  important  to  know  their  precise  limits,  for  all  of  the  pay 
cement  is  to  be  washed  away,  and  all  of  the  barren  left  in  its  place.  Then  comes 
a  stratum  of  soft  blue  cement,  55  feet  deep,  softer  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
channel,  and  in  places  where  the  bed  rock  is  lower  than  elsewhere.  There  are 
very  few  boulders  in  this  stratum,  and  the  pebbles  are  mostly  of  slate,  and  less 
than  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  largest  gravel  and  the  richest  pay  in  this 
layer  are- found  near  the  top.  There  are  great  variations  in  the  hardness,  but 
none  is  soft  enough  to  pipe  down. 

The  top  stratum  is  fine  red  gravel,  from  25  to  75  feet  deep,  softer  than  the 
blue,  but  still  not  soft  enough  to  pipe.  The  pebbles  are  mostly  of  slate,  green- 
stone, and  quartz,  the  last  very  fine. 

Many  trees  are  found  in  the  claim,  some  carbonized,  others  partly  rotten,  and 
partly  replaced  by  sulphurets  of  iron.  There  are  no  petrifactions  and  no  human 
bones  or  articles  showing  human  workmanship. 

Powder  is  used  more  extensively  here  than  in  any  other  hydraulic  claim,  prob- 
ably more  than  in  any  other  mine  in  California.  All  the  strata  are  too  hai-d  to  bo 
piped  down  with  econpmy,  and  some  of  them  are  so  hard  in  places  that  the  pipe 
would  scarcely  affect  them.  So  much  powder  has  been  nsed  here  that  its  employ- 
ment is  reduced  to  a  system.    The  quantity  of  powder  for  the  blast  depends 
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npon  the  depth  of  the  bank  and  the  surface  area  to  be  loosened.  If  the  bank 
IB  50  feet  deep  a  tunnel  four  and  a  half  feet  high  and  two  and  a  half  wide  may 
be  run  in  75  feet ;  a  cross-drift  60  feet  long  is  cut  across  the  end  at  right  angles, 
and  another  similar  cross-drift  of  equal  length  55  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel.  300  kegs  may  be  used  in  such  a  blast,  all  distributed  along  in  the  crosa- 
drifts  and  in  the  tunnel  beyond  the  first  cross-drift.  20  kegs  near  the  intersec- 
tion are  opened  by  taking  out  the  heads ;  the  others  are  left  closed,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  all  be  opened  by  the  explosion  of  the  20.  From  the  inter- 
section to  within  10  feet  of  the  mouth  wooden  troughs  two  inches  wide  and  deep 
inside  are  laid,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  powder  is  poured  in,  leading  to  an  open 
keg.  The  10  feet  next  the  mouth  are  laid  carefully  with  a  fuse,  and  for  that 
distance  the  tunnel  is  filled  in  with  dirt.  When  the  blast  is  fired  a  dull,  heavy 
sound  is  heard,  the  earth  rises  slowly  about  10  feet  j  it  then  settles  down,  leaving 
a  dust  behind  it,  and  on  examination  an  area  about  120  feet  square  will  be  found 
all  shattered. 

By  blasting,  the  water  is  enabled  to  carry  off  twice  as  much  dirt  as  it  would 
otherwise ;  and  as  500  inches  of  water  are  used  at  an  expense  of  $75  per  day, 
there  is  a  vast  saving.  The  cost  of  powder  is  large,  as  about  10,000  pounds  are 
consumed  monthly  on  an  average  in  this  one  claim.  After  the  ground  has  been 
blown  the  pipes  can  bring  down  more  than  they  can  carry  away,  so  about  one- 
third  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  down  over  the  bank,  while  the  remainder  is 
thrown  through  the  pipes. 

The  portion  of  the  claim  worked  is  a  hole  200  yards  wide,  600  long,  and  100 
feet  deep  in  the  hill  or  ridge.  The  dirt  from  this  hole  has  been  carried  off  through 
a  tunnel  1,700  feet  long,  and  without  a  tunnel  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
wash  away  the  immense  mass  of  gravel.  At  first  a  hole  was  washed  75  feet  deep, 
and  then  another  75  feet  deeper,  and  thus  there  is  a  bench  in  the  claim. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  in  washing  it  is  customary  to  have  three  places  to 
work  upon  at  a  time,  so  that  after  the  pipes  have  been  playing  for  two  hours  at 
one  place  they  may  be  turned  upon  another,  and  the  miners  can  then  go  and 
break  up  with  their  picks  the  large  hard  lumps  which  the  water  can  neither  break 
up  nor  carry  off. 

The  sluices  have  a  grade  of  7  inches  to  12  feet,  and  are  payed  with  wooden 
blocks  and  boulders  of  basalt.  The  entire  sluice  is  cleaned  up  once  in  four 
months,  and  half  of  it  at  intervals  of  two  months.  At  the  cleaning  up  clean 
water  is  run  through  so  as  to  carry  off  the  surplus  dirt  and  gravel,  and  the  water 
is  nearly  shut  off.  The  false,  sides  are  taken  off  and  washed  with  a  little  water. 
The  wooden  blocks  in  the  bottom  are  set  up  edgewise,  washed  off,  and  taken 
out;  200  inches  of  water  are  turned  on,  and  this  cleans  the  dirt  from  the  rock 
paving,  which  is  taken  out  and  put  to  one  side.  The  sides  of  the  iluuio  lire 
scraped  and  swept.  Boards  10  inches  high  are  fitted  tightly  across  the  sluice  at 
intervals,  and  tough  clay  is  put  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  so  that  no  quicksilver, 
gold,  or  water  can  pass  except  over  the  top  of  the  board.  This  is  done  before 
the  rock  paving  is  moved.  Two  hundred  inches  of  water  are  now  turned  on, 
and  all  the  gold,  amalgam,  quicksilver,  black  sand,  and  heavy  gravel  are  col- 
lected above  the  boards.  As  they  have  three  tons  of  quicksilver  in  the  sluice 
at  a  time,  and  expect  to  find  at  least  $40,000  of  gold  at  a  large  clean-up,  the 
operation  requires  some  work.  The  usual  time  consumed  in  the  cleaning  up  is 
48  hours,  and  three  days  more  elapse  before  the  sluices  are  again  in  running 
order.  There  are  three  largo  clean-ups  of  about  $40,000  each,  and  three  small 
ones  each  of  about  $25,000,  in  a  year.     Thirty  men  are  employed. 

The  total  yield  since  March,  1864,  when  the  claim  became  productive,  has 
been  about  $1,000,000. 

The  report  of  1866  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  claim  and  some  details,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  now. 

SiCABD  Flat. — Sicard  Flat,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yuba  river,  two  miles 
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from  Timbuctoo,  lias  hydraulic  diggings  in  a  bed  of  gravel  90  feet  deep.  The 
best  pay  is  in  a  bed  of  gray  gravel  from  4  to  10  feet  deep  on  the  bed  rock,  but 
none  of  it  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  drifting.  The  boulders  are  of  trap,  and 
seldom  weigh  more  than  100  pounds.  The  widest  part  of  the  channel  is  400 
yards  wide  on  the  surface,  but  the  bottom  has  not  been  reached  on  the  north- 
eastern side.  There  is  not  enough  pressure  to  pipe  well,  and  the  dirt  is  not  soft 
enough  to  dissolve  entirely  at  the  first  washing ;  though  in  most  claims  it  gets 
only  one.  In  many  claims  tunnels  and  cross-drifts  six  feet  high  are  cut  at  inter- 
vals of  8  or  12  feet  each  way,  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  pillars  ^ve  way  and 
the  gi'avel  above  is  well  broken  up  by  the  fall.  General  rumor  says  that  Sicard 
Flat  has  never  paid. 

The  Lower  Diggings  claim,  on  the  southwest  end  of  the  Flat,  is  400  feet  square, 
uses  600  inches  of  water  in  the  spring,  and  employs  nine  men.  The  water  is 
supplied  by  a  ditch  belonging  to  the  claim.  The  yield  for  the  season  of  1866-7 
was  $13,000,  and  the  expenses  for  the  season  were  about  81,000  per  month. 

The  Gates  claim,  360  bv  400  feet,  and  the  Black  claim,  200  by  400  feet, 
have  not  been  worked  for  three  years. 

On  the  side  of  the  ridge  facing  Parks's  Bar  is  the  McQueen  claim,  800  by  400 
feet,  with  a  ditch  caiTying  600  inches  of  water  belonging  to  it.  This  claim, 
when  last  worked,  yielded  no  profit. 

The  Union  claim  has  not  been  worked  for  six  or  seven  years. 

Brown's  Valley. — Brown's  Valley,  11  miles  northeastward  from  Marysville, 
and  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  rich  quartz  district. 

The  Daniel  Webster  Company  have  3,600  feet  on  the  Jefferson  lode,  have 
gone  down  90  feet,  and  there  stopped  work  three  years  ago.  They  ore  now 
reorganizing  and  preparing  to  start  again. 

The  Pacific  has  600  feet,  went  down  60  feet,  and  is  doing  nothing.  The  claim 
has  been  in  litigation  for  five  years. 

Jefferson. — ^The  Jefferson  mine  is  780  feet  long  on  the  Pennsylvania  lode, 
which  has  yielded  most  of  the  gold  obtained  in  Brown's  valley.  The  vein  runs 
north  and  south,  dips  4o°  to  the  east  with  the  course  and  cleavage  of  the  slates, 
and  has  two  main  branches  which  unite  at  a  depth  of  360  feet  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  on  the  surface  at  the  north  end  of  that  mine  and  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Jefferson.  Tiie  eastern  bmnch  has  mostly  bluish  quartz,  and  is  not  dis- 
tinctly traceable  within  90  feet  of  the  smface  at  the  shafts  of  the  Jefferson  and 
Pennsylvania  mines.  The  western  branch  has  mostly  yellowish  quartz.  Each 
branch  in  places  is  10  feet  wide  or  more. 

The  width  in  the  Jefierson  mine  varies  from  1 J  to  14  feet,  with  an  average  of 
six  or  seven  feet.  The  main  incline  is  down  612  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run 
400  feet  on  the  vein.  A  fine  pay  chimney  found  near  the  northern  line  was  ]  00 
feet  long  at  the  surface,  and  160  feet  down,  enlarged  so  as  to  be  nearly  300  feet 
liong  horizontally,  and  maintained  the  same  width  to  the  300-foot  level,  where  it 
seemed  to  split. 

The  yield  at  the  surface  was  sometimes  as  high  as  $40  per  ton,  and  for  small 
bodies  of  ore  even  rose  to  $200,  but  during  me  last  four  years  has  at  no  time 
exceeded  $15.  The  following  table  shows  me  yield  of  the  mine  since  it  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  present  company,  for  the  several  mine  years  ending 
December  1st  : 


1863 

1864 

1863 , 

3866 

1867 , 

Total 


Receipts. 


119.554  90 
121,  380  05 

88, 197  60 
124, 208  Sii 

56,275  67 


409, 617  04 


Labor. 


$8,926  75 

54, 794  56 

28. 063  73 

52.951  02 

46,419  51 

191, 155  57 


Other  ozpenses. 


$12. 622  88 

28,596  J  7 

12,  406  69 

30, 888  93 

6, 654  47 


91, 169  14 


Dhidends. 


$42.9C0 
42.  90 
45,800 


131,600 
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The  year  1863,  in  the  above  table,  began  on  the  13th  September,  when  the 
company  took  possession ;  and  the  year  1867  comes  down  only  to  the  first  of 
October.  Before  September  13, 1863,  the  yield  had  been  about  $130,000,  mak- 
ing the  total  production  of  the  mine  $539,000. 

In  1,300  tons  of  ore  there  is  one  ton  of  solphurets,  which  yield  $220  of  gold 
per  ton. 

The  fineness  of  the  gold  at  the  surface  was  840,  and  at  600  feet  below  it  is 
863  to  865. 

The  mill  has  12  stamps  and  three  Harney  pans.  About  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  the  total  yield  is  obtained  from  the  pans.  There  are  two  engines,  one  of 
60  and  the  other  of  30-horse  power.  In  this  mill  the  scraps  of  iron  found  in  the 
mortar,  consisting  of  fragments  frt)m  the^  shoes,  dies,  shovels,  picks,  hammers, 
and  drills,  are  carefully  saved,  on  account  of  the  particles  of  gold  driven  into 
their  interstices  while  they  are  battered  about  in  the  ore.  From  20  to  50  pounds 
are  collected  in  a  month,  and  after  being  digested  in  warm  sulphuric  acid  until 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  eaten  off  the  surface,  they  yield  about  $3  of  gold  for 
every  pound  of  iron.  The  larger  scraps,  before  going  iuto  the  acid,  were  broken 
up  with  a  sledge  hammer.  The  shoes  and  dies  contained  the  gold  chiefly  on  the 
face,  and  these,  instead  of  being  broken  up  and  put  into  acid,  were  boiled  half 
an  hour  in  water,  and  then  they  were  hammered  and  the  particles  of  gold  feU 
out  of  the  interstices. 

In  a  diagram  the  Pennsylvania  shaft  is  shown  running  down  into  the  ground 
claimed  by  the  Jefferson.  The  two  companies  agree  about  their  boundary  line 
at  the  surface,  but  they  have  a  dispute  as  to  the  direction  of  the  line  below  the 
surface ;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Company  having  taken  some  valuable  quartz  from 
the  disput(3d  ground,  the  Jefferson  Company  have  sued  them  for  $100,000,  its 
alleged  value.  The  main  question  in  the  suit  relates  to  the  direction  of  the  vein. 
If  tbo  plane  of  the  lode  were  vertical — ^that  is,  if  the  lode  had  no  dip— there 
would  be  no  dispute  about  the  boundary  line  after  the  point  of  jimction  at  the 
surface  had  been  agreed  upon,  but  this  vein  dips  at  an  angle  of  45*^,  and  the 
direction  of  the  boundary  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  vein.  If  the  vein  runs 
with  the  meridian  the  boundary  plane  would  be  parallel  with  the  equator.  We 
have  no  express  provision  in  our  statutes  relative  to  the  legal  point,  but  the  courts 
will  no  doubt  decide,  when  the  question  is  raised,  that  the  limit  of  a  lode  mine  is 
a  line  made  by  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  vein  at  right  angles  to  its 
horizontal  direction.  If  a  book  is  set  up  vertically  on  a  table  and  another  dip- 
ping at  an  angle  of  45^  is  pushed  against  its  side,  the  end  of  the  sloping  book 
will  not  fit  against  the  other  unless  the  two  books  meet  at  right  angles.  Put  up 
two  books  slopfug  at  45°  so  as  to  touch  at  the  upper  comers,  with  a  difference  of 
10®  or  15°  in  their  direction,  and  their  ends  will  show  how  the  boundary  lines 
of  mines  run  in  different  directions  according  to  the  course  of  the  lode.  The 
Jefferson  and  Pennsylvania  agree  at  the  sur&ce,  but  500  feet  down  there  are 
50  feet  of  vein  in  dispute  between  them. 

PEimstxvAiHA. — ^The  Pennsylvania  Company,  incorporated  at  Marysville, 
has  1,300  feet  on  the  Pennsylvania  lode  and  its  branches,  adjoining  the  Jeffer- 
son on  the  north ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  several  pay  chimneys  found  on  tho 
latter  mine  dip  into  the  Pennsylvania. 

A  depth  of  600  feet  has  been  reached  on  an  incline,  and  drifts  have  been  run  200 
feet  on  the  vein.    Two  pay  chimneys  are  worked,  and  two  others  have  been  found. 

The  company  commenced  work  in  1863,  ran  down  110  feet  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lode,  then  struck  across  into  the  Jefferson,  spent  $75,000  before  getting 
any  return,  and  then  spent  $75,000  of  the  net  receipts  in  opening  the  mine  and 
building  the  mill.  No  dividend  has  been  paid  yet,  and  the  $75,000  expended 
on  the  mine  and  mill  have  not  been  reimbursed.  During  the  last  ten  months, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  president  of  the  company,  the  net  yield  above 
ordinary  expenses  had  been  $7,500  per  month.     The  average  yield  at  present  is 
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Sl^  per  ton ;  the  amount  crashed  per  month  from  900  to  1,000  tons ;  the  ordinary 
expenses  $4,500,  leaving  810,000  net  per  month. 

There  is  one  ton  of  sulphnrets,  containing  $1,000,  in  1,000  tons  of  quartz. 

The  mill  has  16  stamps,  is  situated  on  the  south  end  of  the  claim,  and  is  driven 
by  a  steam  engine  of  100  horse-power.  The  quartz  is  hoisted  by  steam.  Amal- 
gamation is  cfTected  in  the  mortar  and  on  a  copper  apron,  below  which  are  blankets, 
and  the  tailings  from  these  are  ground  in  four  Chile  mills.  Wheeler  and  Ran- 
dall pans  are  now  being  set  up  as  preferable  to  Chile  mills. 

An  experiment  was  made  by  grinding  all  the  blanket  washings  from  the  16 
stamps,  two  hours  for  each  charge,  in  the  Chile  mills,  and  the  yield  was  eight 
ounces  of  gold  in  a  month.  Then  half  the  tailings  were  ground,  four  hours  to 
a  charge,  and  the  yield  was  200  ounces  in  a  month.  Again,  all  the  pulp  from  a 
four-stamp  battery  was  allowed  to  run  with  a  continuous  charge  and  discharge 
through  a  Chile  mill,  and  not  one  ounce  was  caught  in  two  weeks.  The  ore  was 
the  same  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  the  amount  caught  in  the  mortar  during 
these  experiments  was  the  same  per  week. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Pennsylvania  claim  is  an  incline  180  feet  deep,  with 
pumping  and  hoisting  works  and  a  15  horse-power  engine.  A  railroad  carries 
the  ore  from  this  incline  to  the  mill. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  mill  the  Von  Mnllcr  amalgamator,  invented  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  is  used.  It  is  a  box  three  feet  long,  a  foot  wide,  and  a 
foot  deep,  with  a  board  set  into  the  ends  and  going  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bot- 
tom. Quicksilver,  half  an  inch  deep-— about  80  pounds— is  put  into  the  box, 
which  is  then  set  under  the  sluice,  below  the  amalgamating  apparatus  and  the 
blanket^.  The  pulp  pours  into  the  box  above  the  board,  has  to  pass  under  the 
board  and  then  up,  escaping  over  the  lower  fddo,  which  is  not  quite  so  high  as 
the  ends  or  upper  side.  Tms  amalgamator  requires  little  attention,  and  always 
catcher  enough  gold  to  pay. 

The  Chile  mills  have  cast-iron  basins,  cost  $400  each,  work  a  charge  of  100 
pounds  in  four  hours,  and  make  10  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  Wheeler  and  Randall  pans  grind  a  chaago  of  1,200  pounds  in  four  hours, 
and  cost  $500.  Long  grinding  is  very  important  for  those  ores  in  which  the 
quartz  is  very  fine. 

Other  Quartz  Mtnrs  of  Yuba. — ^The  Bumside  Company  have  800  feet, 
went  down  40  feet,  but  suspended  work  when  the  panic  of  1864  came,  and  are 
preparing  to  start  again. 

The  Paragon  Company  have  1,800  feet,  did  some  work  previous  to  the  panic, 
and  have  done  nothing  since. 

The  Ophir  Company  have  1,200  feet,  and  have  had  the  same  history  as  the 
Paragon. 

The  Rattlesnake,  formerly  the  Yuba  mine,  is  1,600  feet  long.  The  vein  is 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  a  depth  of  140  feet  has  been  reached.  There  is 
a  30  horse-power  engine  for  hoisting.  A  yield  of  $18  per  ton  was  obtained  from 
1,500  tons.    The  company  are  preparing  to  build  a  mill. 

The  Dannebroge  mine,  2,400  feet  long,  is  on  a  lode  which  runs  northeast  and 
southwest,  and  intersects  the  Pennsylvania  lode  at  the  north  end  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania mine.  The  vein  is  three  feet  wide,  and  it  dips  to  the  northwest  at  an 
angle  of  40°.  Only  one  pay  chimney  has  been  discovered,  and  that  is  150  feet 
long,  horizontally,  with  hard  white  flinty,  quartz,  containing  many  fine  specimens, 
and  averaging  $15  or  $20  per  ton — the  richest  in  Brown's  valley.  The  total 
yield  was  $250,000,  according  to  report,  but  the  company  has  had  much  litiga- 
tion and  has  kept  its  afiairs  as  secret  as  possible.  Rumor  says  the  superintendent 
had  instructions  to  keep  no  books.  Work  was  stopped  in  1865,  and  was  resumed 
in  July  of  this  year.  A  depth  of  500  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have 
been  run  200  feet  on  the  vem.  There  is  an  eight-stamp  mill,  with  two  Chile 
mills  and  an  engine  of  20  horse-power. 
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Half  a  mile  west  of  the  Pennsylyania  mine  is  the  Sweet  VengeaTioc,  8,400 
foet  long,  on  a  lode  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  dips  40^  to  the 
northeast.  They  oommenced  work  in  1863,  spent  880,000,  extracted  825,000 
from  the  mine,  and  stopped  work  two  years  ago.  Many  rich  specimens  have 
been  obtained  from  the  mine,  and  for  six  months  it  paid  expenses^  A  depth  of 
200  feet  has  been  reached ;  drifts  have  been  run  250  feet  on  the  vein ;  and  there 
is  a  20-8tamp  mill. 

The  Bayerque  claim,  one  mile  east  of  Brown's  valley,  has  reached  a  depth  of 
100  feet,  and  has  quartz  that  yields  818  per  ton.  Some  of  the  rock  has  been 
cmshed  at  the  Dannebroge  mill. 

On  the  same  lode  is  the  Anderson  mine,  which  is  being  opened.  The  quarts 
is  rich  in  sulphurets. 

West  of  Brown's  valley,  at  Prairie  diggings,  are  hundreds  of  quartz  claims, 
which  were  prospected  a  little  in  1863  and  abandoned  in  1864. 

At  Dobbin's  ranch  is  the  Bateman  mine,  which  has  a  vein  18  inches  wide,  and 
yields  830  per  ton.  There  is  a  five-stamp  mill,  which  began  work  in  July  of 
this  year. 

At  Frenchtown,  in  a  ravine  between  two  steep  mountains,  there  are  many 
quartz  veins,  but  no  mill. 

The  Brown's  Valley  Tunnel  Company  undertook  to  run  a  long  tunnel  into 
the  hill  back  of  Brown's  valley  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  19  quartz  veins 
which  crop  out  on  the  hill,  but  they  were  stopped  by  the  panic  of  1864,  after 
going  200  feet. 

The  Marc  Antony  claim,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Timbuctoo,  had  a  pocket 
that  paid  $5,000  to  a  hand  mortar,  and  nothing  has  been  obtained  since. 

The  Andrew  Jackson  quartz  mine,  near  Smartsville,  has  a  10-stamp  mill, 
which  is  not  running.     The  vein  is  now  being  opened. 

The  Deadwood  lode,  one  mile  from  Forbestown,  and  very  near  the  Butte 
county  line,  is  four  feet  wide,  and  has  yielded  85,000  in  hand  mortars.  Three 
tons  taken  out  near  a  pocket,  and  worked  in  a  mill,  yielded  830  per  ton.  It  is 
supposed  that  there  is  little  beyond  the  pockets  in  the  lode. 

Browx's  Valley  Qxtartz  Regulations.— The  records  of  Brown's  VaUey 
district  have  not  been  kept  carefully,  many  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
regulations,  and  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  what  regulations  are  in  force.  The 
requux3ment  of  representation  at  annual  meetings  is  peculiar. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1853,  a  meeting  was  held  ^^to  make  new  laws  to 
govern  the  mines  in  said  valley  in  regard  to  working  and  holding  claims."  The 
following  resolution  was  passed  at  that  meeting : 

Resolved:,  That  the  law  passed  Febrnary  14,  1852,  and  all  laws  previons  to  that  date  ref^i- 
lating  the  working  of  quartz  claims  in  the  above  valley  and  Ticinity,  is  an  arbitrary  and 
despotic  set  of  laws,  and  are  this  day  reroked  by  common  consent. 

Nothing  was  done  at  that  meeting  to  fix  the  size  of  claims,  or  the  conditions 
under  which  they  could  be  held.  A  clause  adopted  at  this  meeting  requiring  the 
posting  of  a  notice  on  the  claim  of  any  company  or  individual  at  the  time  of  loca- 
tion was  repealed  on  the  31st  of  July,  1853.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1853,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  each  claim  shall  be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  miner's  meetings  in  this  district, 
by  the  proper  owner,  or  represented  by  power  of  attorney  from  the  proper  owner,  specifying 
the  object  of  that  power  and  its  limitation. 

Resolved,  That  each  claim,  in  the  future  semi-annnal  meetings  of  this  district  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  person  or  by  a  written  power  of  attorney,  otherwise  it  shall  be  forfeited. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  14th  of  August,  1854,  W.  Kinsella  moved  that  all 
claims  that  had  been  worked  since  the  last  meeting  should  be  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  being  represented.    The  motion  was  lost. 
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At  a  meeting  held  on  the  4th  of  January,  1864,  the  followincr  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

•  Resolved,  That  the  law  requiring  eacb  shareholder  or  claimant  in  a  company  to  represent 
his  irdividual  interest  be,  and  is  hereby,  expunged  from  the  record. 

fieaolved^  That  any  known  member  of  a  company  shall  have  full  power  to  represent  and 
cast  a  vote  of  said  company  to  the  number  of  feet  therein  contained,  on  all  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  mining  laws  of  Brown*s  Valley  district 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1865,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : 

Hesulved^  That  for  the  better  regulation  of  working  claims,  from  and  after  this  date  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  perform  or  make  improvements  on  any  quartz  claim  during  the  year  to 
the  amount  of  $100,  in  order  to  hold  the  same,  and  after  such  work  has  been  done,  the  repre- 
sentation of  claims  annually  will  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  same,  and  all  parties  afler  having 
performed  such  labor  or  improvements  shall  leave  a  written  notice  to  tnat  effect  with  the 
recorder  of  the  district,  the  same  to  be  placed  on  record.  Any  claim  that  shall  have  performed 
such  amount  of  work  shall  be  considered  exempt,  providing  said  work  was  done  within  the 
past  year. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1866,  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Charles 
Bandum : 

Resolved^  That  for  the  better  regulation  of  claims,  hereafter  any  and  all  claims  shall  have 
at  least  $5  worth  of  work  or  improvements  performed  on  each  and  every  claim  of  150  feet 
every  year,  in  order  to  hold  the  same. 

H.  Videau  moved  to  amend  by  saying  $20  instead  of  $5.  The  amendment 
and  resolution  being  put  to  vote  were  both  lost. 

Mr.  Bandum  moved  to  reconsider,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

It  was  then  moved  by  H.  Lei  and  to  amend  H.  Videan's  amendment  by  having  ($10  worth 
of  work  or  improvement  performed  on  each  and  every  claim  of  150  feet  annually  in  order  to 
bold  the  same,  in  addition  to  the  annual  representation,  and  that  a  sworn  ccrtincate  of  such 
work  or  improvement  must  be  recorded  with  the  mining  recorder  of  this  district,  and  that 
nnless  such  certificate  be  recorded  that  such  work  has  been  done,  then  such  claim  or  claims 
shall  be  forfeited.    The  amendment  was  then  put  and  carried. 

There  is  no  record  that  Videau's  amendment,  or  Mr.  Bandum's  resolution,  was 
put  to  a  vote. 

By  a  resolution  adopted  January  3,  1859,  it  was  declared  that  quartz  claims 
should  be  150  feet  on  the  vein,  with  all  the  dips,  angles,  and  spurs. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1867,  the  following  resolution  was  aidopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  law  requiring  work,  improvement,  or  labor  to  be  performed  on  claims, 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  representation  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  same,  running  until  the 
first  Monday  of  May,  1868. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  certificate  of  representation,  on  record : 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  am  the  agent  and  part  owner  of  the  Brown's  Valley  Gold  and 
Silver  Mining  Company,  situated  in  the  Brown's  Valley  mining  district,  Yuba  county,  Cali- 
fomin,  and  tuat  the  representation,  &c.,  of  the  same  has  been  duly  performed  according  to 
the  district  laws  for  the  years  1864  and  1865. 

G.  H.  LELAND,  Agent. 

January  29, 1866. 

Empire  Quartz  Regulations. — ^The  Empire  district,  near  Smartsville,  has 
the  following  regulations : 

Notice  of  a  claim  or  location  of  mining  ground  by  individual  or  by  a  company,  on  file  in 
the  recorder's  office,  shall  be  deemed  eqmvalent  to  a  record  of 'the  same. 

Each  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  by  location  200  feet  on  any  lode  in  the  district, 
with  all  its  dips,  angles,  spurs,  offshoots,  outcrops,  depths,  widths,  variations,  and  all  min- 
erals and  other  valuables  contained  therein — the  discoverer  of  any,  or  1  jcater  on  a  new  lode, 
being  entitled  to  one  claim  extra  for  discovery. 

The  locater  of  any  lode  or  ledge  in  this  district  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  on  each  side  of  the 
ledge,  lode,  or  lead,  located  by  nim  or  them,  250  feet,  including  any  lateral  veins,  lode^,  or 
ledges,  bearing  minerals  therein.  The  s{)ace  of  said  250  feet  on  each  side  of  the  main  lead 
shall  be  considered  as  claimed  by,  and  entirely  belonging  to,  the  locater  or  locators  of  a  ledge, 
and  his  or  their  assignee,  and  parcel  of  the  same  mine. 
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It  sball  be  the  privilege  of  any  pereon  or  persons  or  comnany,  when  the  vein  ledge  or  lode 
of  miseral  is  not  distinctly  traceable  on  the  surface,  to  take  up  the  ground  they  desire  to 
prospect,  stating  in  their  notice  the  manner  they  intend  to  prospect  the  same. 

Every  clum,  whether  by  individual  or  company,  shall  be  recorded  wi^in  10  days  after 
the  date  of  location. 

It  shall  be  required  of  each  company  holding  ground  in  this  district  to  put  |50  worth  of 
work  on  said  ground  in  three  months  from  the  aate  of  recording. 

When  any  company  shall  have  done  honest  work  to  the  amount  of  $100  upon  their  claims, 
and  shall  cause  an  entry  to  be  made  on  the  records  of  this  district,  said  company  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  havinff  acquired  a  vested  right  in  said  ledge,  which  shall  have  all  the  force  and 
effect  in  law  anaequity  as  other  real  estate  and  proper^. 

When  any  company  has  put  work  to  the  amount  of  |50,  said  work  shall  hold  said  claim 
for  one  year. 

These  reflations  were  adopted  January  26;  1863.  Ko  quartz  mineB  are  now 
worked  in  Uie  district. 


BECTIOK   III. 

BUTTE    COUNTY. 

Butte  is  a  large  county,  which  includes  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Feather  river, 
and  reaches  from  the  Sacramento  river  eastward  to  a  line  where  the  tops  of  the 
ridges  are  about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  part  of  the  county  is  in 
the  lowland  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  a  majority  of  the  people  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  higher  portions  are  densely  covered  with  pi  no 
forests,  on  which  most  of  the  California  turpentine  and  rosin  have  been  made. 

Oroville,  the  county  seat,  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Marysville,  and  the  latter 
place  will  soon  be  connected  with  Sacramento. 

The  county  debt  of  Butte  is  $280,000,  and  the  State  and  county  taxes,  $3  30 
for  the  current  year; 

Feather  river  was  extremely  rich  in  early  days,  but  it  is  now  worked  out ;  or, 
at  least,  no  extensive  fluming  or  damming  enterprise  in  the  river  has  paid  within 
the  last  eight  years. 

The  town  of  Oroville  .stands  on  a  bed  of  auriferous  gravel  which  may  pay  for 
washing  at  some  day. 

Butte  Table  Mountaik. — ^The  most  prominent  topographical  feature  of 
Butte  county  is  the  Butte  Table  mountain,  wnich  rises  at  Lassen's  peak  and  flows 
down  as  a  river  of  basalt  to  Oroville,  where  it  terminates  on  the  north  bank  of 
Feather  river,  which  it  never  crossed,  or  else  all  south  of  the  stream  has  been 
swept  away,  unless  certain  peaks  near  Bangor  are  remains  of  it.  The  course  was 
nearly  south,  and  its  general  elevation  above  the  plain  near  Oroville  is  1,000  feet. 
The  width  averages  about  a  mile,  but  there  are  places  where  branches  extend  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  westward.  The  surface  declines  about  100  feet  in  a 
mile  to  the  southward  and  about  50  feet  to  the  mile  to  the  westward.  Is  this 
inclination  to  the  westward  due  to  the  accidental  wear  of  the  surface  by  the  water, 
or  is  it  caused  by  the  upheaval  of  the  Sierra t  The  inclination  of  50  feet  in  a 
mile  to  the  westward,  observed  near  Oroville,  may  not  be  found  along  the  whnlo 
course;  but  if  it  marks  the  entire  length  of  the  basaltic  stream,  it  would  imply 
an  uplifting  of  the  eastern  side. 

This  Table  mountain,  like  the  similar  one  in  Tuolumne  county,  covers  the  bed 
of  an  ancient  auriferous  stream,  but  it  is  neither  so  rich  nor  has  it  been  worlvcd 
so  much  as  the  other  basalt-covered  river. 

Cherokee. — ^The  principal  mining  camp  on  the  Butte  table  mountain  is  Cher- 
okee, where  the  basalt  has  been  denuded  for  a  distance  of  four  miles,  giving  miners 
an  opportunity  of  getting  down  to  the  auriferous  gravel.  The  strata  here,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Charles  Waldeyer,  esq.,  are  the  following,  conmiencing 
at  the  top:  basalt,  80  feet  high;  pipe  clay  and  sand,  10  feet;  boulders  burned 
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and  vitrified,  12  feet;  sand  and  cl^y  mixed  with  quartz  gxavel,  20  feet;  pipe  clay, 
12  feet;  white  quartz  gi»vel,  150  feet;  pipe  clay,  12  feet;  white  and  yellow  quartz 
gravel,  100  feet;  sand,  15  feet;  white  and  yellow  quartz  gravel,  200  feet;  pipe 
clay,  30  feet;  quicksand,  10  feet;  white  quartz  gravel  and  sand,  10  feet;  reddish 
quartz,  10  feet;  blue  gravel,  from  5  to  40  feet.  The  denudation  at  Cherokee  is 
from  300  to  500  feet  deep,  in  some  places  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  upper  layer 
of  white  and  yellow  quartz  gravel,  and  in  others  reaching  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  second.  In  no  place  is  the  gravel  less  than  200  feet  deep  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel ;  that  is  the  presumption,  for  the  bottom  of  the  channel  has  not  been 
reached;  but  the  miners  generally  suppose  that  the  lowest  workings  axe  very 
near  the  bottom.  The  rim-rock  rises  about  150  feet  above  the  bottom  of  die 
channel,  and  is  not  cut  through  to  the  bottom  anywhere  by  canons. 

The  diggings  at  Cherokee  have  been  worked  since  1850,  and  have  always 
paid  moderately  well,  but  there  has  never  been  enough  water.  Most  of  the 
claims  are  suitable  for  the  hydraulic  process.  The  gravel  and  gold  bear  much 
resemblance  to  those  found  at  Smartsville. 

Oregon  Gulch  Gold  Mining  Company. — This  is  an  extensive  placer  mine, 
situated  at  the  head  of  Morris  Gulch.  The  basalt,  of  which  Table  Mountain 
chiefly  consists,  covers  an  ancient  river  bed,  extending  from  Cherokee  Flat  in  a 
southwest wardly  direction  for  a  number  of  miles,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  Sacramento 
valley.  When  the  eruption  occurred  in  this  locality,  the  bed  of  the  ancient  river 
was  the  lowest  portion  of  the  country.  The  basalt,  occupying  the  river  bed, 
forced  the  water  into  new  channels,  which,  in  process  of  time,  wore  the  gturound- 
ing  country  down  to  its  present  level.  Being  of  an  indestructible  nature,  which 
almost  absolutely  resists  the  action  of  the  elements,  it  protected  the  bed  of 
the  river  from  denuding  agencies,  and  we  thus  find  the  river  bed  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  condition  as  when  it  was  overwhelmed  by  lava  in  remote 
ages. 

The  exceedingly  regular  grade  of  the  surface  of  every  portion  of  this  lava 
flow  not  undermined  by  the  action  of  water  proves  that  the  country  has  not  been 
subject  to  any  great  upheaval. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Sacramento  river  formed  its  valley  and  the  Feather 
river  cut  its  channel  through  the  rocks  towards  the  mountains,  leaving  the  ancient 
river  beds  over  a  thousand  feet  above  their  present  levels. 

Morris  Gulch  commenced  at  the  Feather  river,  and  cut  its  course  to  the  north 
into  the  ancient  river  channel,  gradually  wearing  away  the  bed  rock,  and  causing 
vast  slides  of  rock,  gravel,  sand,  and  the  basalt  cap  into  its  canon,  where,  in 
process  of  ages,  all  was  reduced  and  carried  into  the  Feather  river  in  the  form 
of  sand  and  gravel.  This  gulch  cut  through  the  richest  portion  of  the  ancient 
gravel  bed,  and  a  large  part  of  the  gold  remains  in  the  gulch,  rendering  it  one 
of  the  richest  gulches  in  California. 

Oregon  Gulch  was  enriched  from  the  same  source. 

Shirmir  Gulch,  on  the  west,  did  not  reach  the  travel  in  the  old  river  bed,  or 
at  least  that  portion  which  contains  the  pay  stresuk. 

Wherever  this  has  been  worked  it  has  proved  rich,  as  just  north  of  Oroville, 
at  the  head  of  Morris  Gulch,  and  at  Cherokee  Flat  for  a  distance  of  over  10 
miles.  Its  width  is  not  definitely  known,  but  at  the  head  of  Morris  Gulch  it 
must  be  over  a  mile.  At  Cherokee  Flat,  and  near  Oroville,  the  miners  follow, 
down  the  bed  of  the  ancient  stream,  and  in  a  short  distance  the  water,  having  no 
outlet,  becomes  very  troublesome,  and  will  in  time  prevent  work  from  that  direc- 
tion. But  at  the  head  of  Morris  Gulch  the  miners  follow  up  the  stream,  and 
the  water  drains  off  and  does  not  interfere  with  their  labors. 

This  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  point  where  sufficient  fall  can  be  obtained 
for  a  good  "  dump"  for  hydraulic  mining.  "  Dump "  means  a  sufficient  declivity 
firom  me  end  of  the  flume  to  cause  the  tailings  or  debris  from  the  mine  to  run 
off  in  natural  channels  and  not  accumulate  at  the  end  of  the  flume.    This  is. 
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very  important.    Unless  a  mine  has  a  good  damp,  it  cannot  be  worked  by 
bydiaulics  to  any  advantage. 

The  Oregon  Golch  Gold  Mining  Company  are  at  work  at  present  on  a  large 
slide,  and  still  have  a  good  damp.  Bat  when  they  follow  the  lead  nnder  the 
basalt,  they  will  find  the  bed  rock  mach  higher  than  where  they  are  now  at  work. 
This  will  give  them  an  excellent  damp,  somcient  to  wash  all  the  gravel  nnder 
the  moantain  ap  to  Cherokee  Flat.  The  indications  are  that  they  are  at  work 
on  the  western  side  of  the  lead  or  pay  streak,  and  as  they  follow  into  the  moan- 
tain  they  will  get  nearer  its  centre,  where  the  gravel  will  probably  be  richer  than 
where  they  are  working  at  present,  and  mach  more  water  will  be  met  with.  This 
will  be  a  mat  assistance  in  washing  the  sand  and  gravel.  Except  in  an  aban- 
dant  sapply  of  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  natural  facilities  for  working 
this  claim  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  claim  of  a  similar  nature  in  this 
vicinity. 

They  have  been  tamed  to  good  account  by  the  manager  of  the  company,  Mr. 
William  Hendricks.  All  the  work  has  been  done  in  a  thorough  and  miner-like 
manner.  The  position  of  the  company's  flame  is  lower  than  any  other  in  this 
locality,  so  that,  as  the  work  progresses,  all  the  water  in  the  moantain  must  pass 
through  it ;  this  is  important,  as  the  use  of  the  water  in  the  mountain  will  be  of 
great  value. 

The  scarcity  of  water  in  the  dry  season  will  only  delay  the  working  of  the 
mine.  If  water  should  be  brought  in  by  a  ditch  company,  work  could  be  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  year,  which  would  be  a  great  advantage,  but  this  would 
in  a  measure  be  neutralized  by  the  cost  of  the  water. 

The  expense  of  bringing  water  to  a  desirable  point,  either  by  pumping  it  up 
from  the  river  or  by  iron  pipes,  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  profit  in 
the  enterprise,  unless  the  mine  owners  in  the  mountain  should  bring  it  in  for 
their  own  use. 

These  mountain  claims  are  amdhg  the  most  enduring  placer  mines  in  California. 
This  ancient  river  bed  is  as  rich  as  the  bed  of  Feather  river ',  and  a  company 
owning  half  or  a  whole  mile  of  the  Feather  river  bed,  as  rich  as  it  was  bef(»re 
it  was  worked,  would  have  possessed  one  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in  the 
world.  The  cost  of  working  the  old  bed  under  the  mountain  will  not  be  greater 
than  that  required  to  flume  and  drain  Feather  river. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.  Mining  operations  can  be  prosecuted  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Being  within  four  nules  of  the  terminus  of  the  Marys- 
ville  and  Oroville  railroad,  labor  and  all  supplies  required  in  mining  can  be 
obtained  as  cheaply  as  at  any  other  mining  locality  in  California. 

The  Cherokee  Blub  Geavel  Claim. — The  Cherokee  Flat  Blue  Gravel 
Company  have  a  claim  a  mile  wide  across  the  mountain  by  two  miles  long  on  its 
course,  south  of  Cherokee.  They  have  been  trying  to  get  into  the  channel,  but 
have  not  yet  succeeded.  They  started  a  low  tunnel,  which  ran  into  trap  rock 
so  hard  that  work  was  stopped,  and  then  a  shaft  was  sunk  155  feet  deep,  and 
the  water  became  so  troublesome  that  that  had  to  be  abandoned ;  and  then  an 
incline  was  commenced,  and  that  has  reached  the  red  gravel,  which  is  supposed 
to  rest  on  the  blue  cement.  The  claim  is  probably  very  valuable,  but  much  time 
and  money  may  bo  required  to  open  it.  The  company  is  incorporated  in  San 
Francisco.  A  steam  pump  is  used  for  hoisting  water  from  the  incline.  The  claim 
has  been  worked  since  1856,  and  the  present  company  have  spent  $70,000.  The 
blue  cement  supposed  to  be  on  the  bed  rock,  where  it  has  been  reached,  has  yielded 
$8  per  day  to  the  hand,  when  worked  nnder  great  inconvenience,  and  has  been 
soft  enough  to  be  washed  in  a  sluice  without  crushing. 

The  Etjreka  Claim. — The  Eareka  Company  cut  a  tunnel  900  feet  long, 
and,  after  nine  years'  work,  got  into  gravel,  but  did  not  succeed  in  making 
enough  to  repay  them  for  $40,000  expended.  They  are  not  at  work  now.  The 
tunnel  is  106  feet  below  the  top  of  the  rim  rock. 
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The  Ghebokee  Claim. — ^The  Cherokee  Company,  who  have  a  piping  claim 
in  the  flat,  took  ont  $54,000  in  50  days'  washing  in  1866  firom  a  stratom  seven 
feet  deep,  100  feet  wide  and  300  feet  long.  The  company  own  50  acres,  have 
piped  away  about  six,  have  expended  $150,000,  and  have  extracted  $500,000. 
They  had  water  to  wash  60  days  this  year,  and  in  one  dry  season  they  could 
wash  only  10  days.  It  is  to  be  presumed  from  the  peld  of  the  small  part  of 
their  claim  already  worked,  that  if  they  had  an  abundant  supply  of  water  they 
might  produce  more  than  any  other  placer  claim  in  the  State. 

Welch  &  Co.,  adjoining  the  Cherokee  Flat  Blue  Gravel  Company,  have  a 
claim  100  feet  square,  from  which  they  have  taken  $25,000. 

DiAM02n)S. — Clherokee  has  been  notable  for  the  production  of  diamonds,  a 
number  having  been  obtained  here.  They  are  mostly  found  in  the  red  gravel 
next  to  the  blue  cement  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  This  *'red  gravel,''  as  it 
called,  is  a  stratum  of  tough  red  clay  enclosing  pebbles  of  various  kinds,  mostly 
quartz  and  green-stone.  The  gems  have  not  been  observed  in  this  stratum,  but 
^er  portions  of  it  have  been  washed,  they  have  been  picked  up  in  the  sluice. 
Some  persons  have  spent  days  and  weeks  in  hunting  for  diamonds,  but  without 
avail.  They  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  valuable  to  pay  for  a  special  search. 
The  metal  in  the  red  gravel  is  more  valuable  than  the  stones.  If  at  some  future 
time  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  wash  much  of  this  stratum,  attention  will 
no  doubt  be  given  to  the  diamonds,  which  might,  under  favorable  circumstances; 
be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  reward  the  extra  care  required  in  collectiug 
them.  Those  found  at  Cherokee  are  nearly  all  clear,  and  so  brilliant  at  the  sur- 
face and  so  regular  in  their  crystallization,  that  no  doubt  of  their  character  could 
remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one  familiar  with  the  natural  form. 

Morris,  Nimshew,  and  Kimshew. — Between  Cherokee  and  Oroville  Morris 
ravine  has  cut  deep  down  into  Table  mountain,  and  has  washed  away  much 
aunferous  gravel,  but  has  not  enabled  the  miners  to  get  fairly  into  the  channel, 
though  they  have  spent  much  money  in  attempting  to  get  in.  The  ravine  claims 
were  very  rich. 

Nimshew  and  Kimshew  are  places  north  of  Cherokee  where  tunnels  have  been 
run  in  to  strike  the  old  channel  under  Table  mountain,  but  they  have  not  paid 
much. 

Bakgor. — ^Bangor  is  12  miles  southeastward  from  Oroville  on  an  old  channel, 
the  bed  of  which  is  about  60  feet  below  the  level  of  the  lowest  ravines  in  the 
neighborhood.  At  the  bottom  of  this  channel  is  a  deposit  of  hard  blue  cement, 
about  60  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep.  In  this  cement  are  found  boulders  weigh- 
ing several  tons,  and  the  gravel  is  green-stone,  trap,  granite,  slate,  and  quartz  ^ 
the  last  being  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  all  the  gravel.  The  stream  seems  to 
have  been  about  as  large  as  Feather  river,  and  to  have  run  toward  Oroville  with 
a  grade  of  five  feet  in  100.  Over  the  pay  stratum  there  is  a  banen  grayish 
cement,  softer  than  the  blue. 

This  channel  was  discovered  in  1857  by  some  placer  miners,  who,  while  run- 
ping  a  cut  in  a  ravine,  found  the  bed  rock  dipping  down,  and  after  following  it 
as  fru:  as  they  could  in  the  cut,  they  went  off  some  feet  and  sunk  a  shaft,  which 
in  65  feet  struck  a  rich  stratum,  which  paid  $100  per  day  to  the  hand.  The 
existence  of  a  channel  being  proved,  the  outcroppings  of  the  rim  rock  at  the 
ravines  and  on  the  hill-sides  showed  its  course,  and  it  was  claimed  for  miles.  The 
pioneer  claim  was  known  as  Boyle's. 

The  claim  in  which  the  chanuel  was  next  opened  was  that  of  Tucker,  to  the 
southeast.  This  claim  was  worked  three  or  Ibur  years,  but  did  not  yield  much 
profit,  the  pay  stratum  being  found  for  a  distance  of  only  200  feet. 

The  Floyd  claim,  adjoining  Tucker,  the  third  in  reaching  the  pay,  was  worked 
for  a  year  and  half,  in  which  time  the  pay  diit  was  exhausted.  The  cement  was 
so  tough  that  it  was  washed  eij?ht  or  nine  times,  and  was  not  entirely  dissolved 
then.   The  yield  from  the  first  five  washings  was  $46,500 ;  the  expenses  $1 4,500 ; 
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the  dividends  (32,000.  About  (33,000  was  obtained  from  the  first  washing;  as 
for  the  prodaction  of  the  washii^  after  the  fifth,  no  infonnation  could  be  obtained, 
but  it  was  probably  quite  smaU.  This  claim  was  300  feet  lon^,  and  pay  was 
found  for  a  len^  of  220  feet  in  the  channel.  The  shaft  reached  the  pay  in 
April,  1858,  and  it  has  been  customary  to  wash  the  dirt  every  spring. 

Next  to  Floyd's  was  the  Oroville  claim,  600  feet  long.  It  was  worked  by 
three  shafts  and  paid  well  for  several  years.  Common  report  says  the  bed  rock 
was  not  well  cleaned. 

Between  the  Oroville  and  Boyle  claims  the  channel  did  not  pay  in  any  place, 
though  many  shafts  were  sunk.  Southeast  of  Tuckei-'s  nothing  was  found,  and 
it  is  doubtful,  according  to  some  miners,  whether  the  channel  was  struck. 

The  Bamum  claim,  northwest  of  Boyle's,  is  1,500  feet  long,  and  was  opened 
in  1861  by  a  shaft,  which  struck  the  pav  stratum  at  a  depth  of  55  feet.  Two 
hundred  feet  of  the  channel  were  worked  out  in  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  dirt 
was  washed  three  times  in  a  sluice  300  feet  long.  The  first  washing,  imme- 
diately after  the  cement  was  extracted,  yielded  $8,000;  the  second,  a  year  later, 
mve  (2,000;  and  the  third,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  yielded  (1,500.  The 
out  is  not  fully  washed  yet,  and  it  is  saved  to  be  put  through  the  sluice  again. 
Two  other  shafts  have  been  sunk,  but  nothing  has  been  taken  out  of  them  as 
yet,  though  good  prospects  have  been  found  in  one  of  them.  Several  companies 
are  prospectmg  for  the  channel  northwest  of  the  Bamum  claim. 

Cembnt  Barbel. — ^At  the  Bamum  claim  Mr.  £.  Bassett  has  been  trying  to 
reduce  cement  in  a  barrel  eight  feet  lonf  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  made  of 
boiler  iron.  An  iron  pipe  runs  through  the  barrel,  passing  through  hollow  jour- 
nals, and  through  this  pipe  exhaust  steam  from  the  engme  is  to  pass,  so  as  to 
heat  the  cement.  There  are  two  doors  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  barrel,  each 
10  by  14  inches,  for  charging  and  discharging.  A  ton  of  cement,  10  pounds  of 
quicksilver,  and  60  gallons  of  water  will  be  a  charge,  and  when  the  door  is 
fastened  down  the  steam  will  be  turned  on;  the  barrel  will  be  set  to  revolving 
at  the  rate  of  20  revolutions  per  minute.  In  20  minutes  the  cement  will  be  at 
boiling  heat,  and  in  50  mlnntes  it  will  all  be  disintegrated.  One  hour  will  be 
requii^  for  a  charge,  including  charging  and  discharging.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  cement  can  be  disintegrated  in  this  manner,  and  the  expense  does  not 
exceed  25  cents  per  ton.  The  barrels  are  lined  with  wood  set  endways,  two  and 
a  half  inches  thick. 

WTAin>OTTE. — ^Wyandotte,  sixteen  miles  west  of  Forbestown,  has  some  ravine 
claims,  half  a  dozen  hydraulic  claims,  and  an  ancient  channel,  the  same  that  is 
worked  at  Bangor.  This  channel  is  50  feet  below  the  level  of  a  creek  that 
passes  Wyandotte,  and  thus  there  is  no  natural  drainage,  and  the  blue  cement  at 
the  bottom  of  the  channel  is  not  supposed  to  be  rich  enough  to  pay  for  pump- 
ing. Several  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  the  f)ottom,  striking  the  cnannel.  Tho 
hydraulic  claims  at  Wyandotte  have  banks  75  feet  high,  and  take.  40  inches  of 
water  each  on  an  average,  with  a  pressure  of  75  feet.  There  is  a  large  body  of 
this  gravel.  A  thousand  inches  of  water  are  purchased  here,  a  small  portion  of 
it  for  itiigating  orchards  and  vineyards,  but  mostly  for  shallow  mining. 

FoBBBSTOWK.^Forbestown,  22  miles  eastward  from  Oroville,  on  the  main 
divide  between  the  Yuba  and  Feather  river,  and  on  the  main  road  between  Oro^ 
ville  and  La  Porte,  has  quartz  and  placer  mines,  lumbering  and  turpentine-making 
among  its  resources. 

The  town  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition  in  1855,  when  it  polled  about 
400  votes,  and  now  it  polls  only  about  100. 

The  shipment  of  gold  from  Forbestown  in  1866  was  (135,000 ;  from  the  Ist 
September,  1866,  to  the  15th  July,  1867,  it  was  (80,121. 

There  are  a  number  of  springs  on  the  ridge  near  Forbestown,  all  about  the 
same  level,  and  all  have  cold  water.  No  town  in  the  State  has  so  large  a  supply 
of  cold  and  good  water  fipom  springs  above  the  level  of  the  main  street. 

11 
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In  Robinson's  bill,  near  town,  there  are  a  number  of.  qnartz  vems,  most  of 
them  small,  and  muny  of  them  visibly  aurifeions. 

New  Yorjt  Flat  is  the  principal  mining  district  near  Forbestown.  Three 
hydraulic  claims  are  at  work  there  now,  employing  in  all  abont  20  men.  In 
1866,  four  companies  there  took  oat  $50,000. 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  abont  drainage,  and  the  Nevada  Company  are 
making  a  deep  cat  to  be  half  a  mile  long,  and  to  drain  a  body  of  ground  4,000 
feet  long  and  300  feet  wide,  supposed  to  be  rich. 

MooKEViLLE  AND  EvANSViLLB. — ^MooreviUc,  in  the  southeastern  comer  of 
the  county,  has  a  large  body  of  auriferous  gravel,  in  a  good  position  for  piping, 
except  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  water  high  enough.  There  was  a  ditch  which 
was  too  low  down,  and  it  has  now  gone  to  ruin.  A  new  one  to  be  60  feet  higher 
has  been  commenced,  but  no  work  is  being  done  at  it  now.  Some  doubt  is 
entertained  whether  the  gravel  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  washing. 

Evansville,  four  miles  southwest  of  Forbestown,  purchases  200  inches  of  water, 
some  of  it  for  mining  and  some  for  irrigation. 

Bangor  Quaktz  Regulations. — ^Each  mining  district  in  Butte  county  has 
its  own  quartz  regulations. 
.  The  regulations  of  the  Bangor  district  contain  the  following  provisions : 

Article  2.  The  size  of  a  miniDg  claim  in  this  district  shall  be  as  follows :  for  mvine  or 
surface  mining  a  hundred  yards  square,  provided  that  a  rayine  claim  shall  extend  from  bank 
to  bank  ;  for  blue  lead  claims  a  hundred  feet  in  len^h  and  extending  from  rim  to  rim ;  for 
quartz  or  other  mineraUbearing  rock  200  ftet  on  the  lead  with  its  spurs  aud  angl<*s,  and 
100  feet  on  each  side  of  sud  lead,  with  sufficient  ground  adjacent  tnereto  for  the  erection 
of  the  necessary  works. 

Art.  4.  Persons  locating  claims  in  this  district  shall  post  in  one  or  more  conspicuons 
place  or  places  thereon  a  notice  containing  the  number  of  claims,  with  the  names  of  tho 
locaters  and  a  general  description  of  the  ground  claimed,  with  the  boundaries  thereof,  and 
within  10  days  thereafter  file  with  the  district  recorder,  hereafter  to  be  provided  for,  a  general 
description  of  s^d  -claim,  with  the  boundaries  thereof  sufficiently  distinct  as  to  be  easily 
found  by  reference  to  the  record,  which  record  and  notice  shall  be  bona  fide  proof  of  posses- 
sion of  said  claims  for  the  space  of  90  days  from  date  of  record  thereof. 

Art.  5.  After  the  expiration  of  the  90  days  mentioned  in  the  previous  article,  all 
claims  shall  be  deemed  abandoned,  unless  the  parties  locating  the  same  snail  proceed  to  work 
them  in  good  faith,  and  by  expending  in  laoor  and  improvements  at  least  $5  per  mouth 
for  each  100  feet  claimed  until  the  amount  so  expended  shall  amount  to  (60  for  each  100 
feet  of  the  whole  amount  claimed. 

Art.  6.  Parties  having  complied  with  articles  four  and  ^y^  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  their 
claims  without  further  expense  for  two  years. 

FoRBESTCWN  Mdon G  REGULATIONS. — ^Thc  mining  regulations  of  the  Forbes- 
town district  now  in  force  were  adopted  on  the  9th  June,  1863,  and  48  quartz 
claims  are  recorded  in  the  district. 

The  following  are  the  main  provisions : 

The  size  of  an  individual  claim  on  gold-bearing,  silver,  or  other  mineral  veins  shall  be  100 
feet  in  leugth  on  the  ledge  vein  or  lode,  including  all  lateral  spurs,  angles,  variations,  and 
intersecting  veins,  with  a  width  of  200  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  ledge. 

When  theve  is  conflict  in  boundary,  or  as  to  location,  the  claim  or  claims  first  located  shall 
have  priorinr  of  right ;  location  and  property  and  the  claim  subsequent  in  date,  i4*  it  is  a 
lateral  interference,  may  be  extended  by  expansion  on  the  oiher  side,  if  desired,  provided  the 
same  does  not  interfere  with  a  prior  location. 

£very  claim  located  in  this  district  must  have  good,  substantial  notices,  specifically  setting 
forth  the  direction,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  claim,  posted  at  each  end  of  the  same  in  some 
conspicuous  place,  and  a  copy  thereof  filed  in  the  office  of  tho  recorder  within  10  days 
theraafter. 

Each  quartz  mining  company  who  have  claims  in  this  district,  upon  which  toO  worth  of 
work  shall  have  been  expended,  must  be  worked  upon  in  good  faith  at  least  two  in  every  30 
dsys4)y  thO'Company  holding  said  claims,  and  all  ground  which  shall  nut  have  been  su  worked 
within  30  days  shall  be  deemed  vacant  ground  and  subject  to  location  the  same  as  though 
St  had  not  been  located.  Those  claims  on  which  work  to  the  amount  of  $50  shall  be  done 
may  be  held  by  the  claimants  for  the  period  of  six  months  afler  work  shall  have  been  stopped 
on  the  same,  when  the  claim  shall  be  considered  abandoned. 

The  size  of  «  plaoer  or  ravine  claim  shall  be  100  feet  in  length,  mnning  up  and  down  thn 
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nTine,  and  the  owner  or  owners  of  said  claim  or  claims  can  work  the  same  as  wide  as  he  ox 
they  choose,  and  if  a  quartz  lode  nius  across  the  placer  claim  the  owner  of  the  8ame  shall 
he  entitled  to  100  feet  of  the  quartz  lode,  50  feet  on  each  side  of  the  main  or  deepest  channel 
miming  through  his  claim. 

NiSBKT  Quartz  Mine. — ^The  Nisbet  Mining  Company ,  incorporated  in  Marvs- 
ville,  has  a  mine  3,600  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  runs  north  and  south,  dips  50^ 
to  the  east,  and  avert^es  two  feet  in  width  at  Oregon  City.  The  walls  are  of 
slate.  The  main  shaft  or  incline  is  down  160  feet,  and  diifts  have  been  run  700 
feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay  all  the  way.  The  lode  vai-ies  in  thickness  from  six  inches 
to  nine  feet ;  in  very  narrow  places  sulphnrets  forai  one-tenth  of  the  vein,  and  in 
the  widest  not  more  than  a  hundredth.  The  sulphuiets  assay  from  $1,300  to 
$1,600  per  ton  ^  are  caught  in  a  sluice  and  are  saved  to  be  worked  at  some  time  in 
the  future.  The  mill  has  eight  stamps,  and  there  is  a  six-inch  pump  for  drainage, 
all  driven  by  steam.  Work  was  commenced  on  the  mine  with  arrastras  in  1S51, 
and  the  present  mill  was  built  in  1864.  The  yield  at  the  surface  was  $34  pei 
ton  f  and  of  late  it  has  been  $10,  exclusive  of  the  sulphurets,  for  the  reduction 
of  which  no  arrangements  have  been  made.  Thirteen  men  are  employed ,  nine 
white  men  and  four  Chinamen.  The  latter  are  considered  better  feeders  because 
they  do  not  become  impatient  and  dissatisfied  with  the  monotony  of  the  labor. 

SpnixG  Valley. — The  Spring  Valley  mine,  a  mile  and  a  haJf  east  of  Chero- 
kee, is  on  a  vein  which  runs  north  and  south,  is  seven  feet  wide,  and  is  nearly 
horizontal  at  the  surface  for  200  feet,  and  dips  50®  to  the  east.  The  claim  is  300 
feet  long.  There  was  a  lO-stamp  mill  which  crushed  several  thousand  tons  of 
rock,  and  extracted,  according  to  report,  fh)m  $10  to  $24  per  ton.  The  mill  was 
burned  down  and  work  ceased  on  the  mine,  but  lately  work  has  been  resumed, 
but  there  is  no  new  mill  as  yet. 

Other  Quartz  Mines  of  Butte. — The  Powell  mill,  at  Oregon  City,  has 
12  stamps,  and  has  been  idle  a  year. 

The  llock  River  mill,  which  stood  l>etween  Orcffon  City  and  Cherokee,  has 
been  removed.     There  was  a  roasting  furnace  attached  to  it. 

There  is  a  five-stamp  quartz  mill  at  I^Iount  Hope,  not  running. 

Three  quartz  mills  at  Yankee  Hill  have  been  burned  down — me  Yankee  HUl, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  Fuller. 

Dcnick's  quartz  mill,  at  Oregon  City,  was  taken  across  the  mountains  in  1863, 
and  stays  there. 

White  &  Nutter's  mill,  at  Oregon  City,  was  moved  away  in  1866. 

The  Bloomer  Hill  mill,  14  miles  north  of  Oroville,  has  eight  stamps,  and  is 
now  running,  but  the  mine  ia  pockety,  and  the  yield  is  very  irregular. 

Near  Lovelock's,  seven  or  eight  miles  above  DogtowTi,  an  arrastra  is  running. 

Smith  &  Sparks's  mine,  two  miles  and  a  half  northeast  of  Oroville,  is  on  a  vem 
four  feet  wide,  running  north-northwest,  and  dipping  northeast.  The  walls  are 
of  slate.  The  mill  has  eight  stamps,  was  built  in  1865,  and  rebuilt  in  1864.  It 
has  been  standing  idle  for  two  years.     The  owners  are  mostly  San  Franciscans. 

The  Forbestown  Mining  Company  own  15,000  feet  in  9  or  10  cliums,  on  dif- 
ferent lodes.  Mexican  lode  No.  1  is  five  feet  wide,  and  has  yielded  $20  per  ton 
for  100  tons;  and  Mexican  lode  No.  2  is  12  feet  wide,  and  has  yielded  $10  per 
ton  for  200  tons.  There  is  a  five-stamp  steam  mill  which  has  not  been  used 
except  for  prospecting  purposes,  and  is  now  standing  idle. 

The  Shakspeare  mine,  3,000  feet  long,  has  a  vein  12  feet  wide  axld  has  been 
opened  by  a  small  shaft,     l^en  tons  yielded  $10  per  ton. 

The  Polecat  lode,  one  mile  from  Forbestown,  is  two  feet  wide,  and  100  tons 
of  its  quartz  yielded  $1,200. 
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SECTION    nil. 

PLUMAS    COUNTY. 

Plomas  ootinty  comprisee  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the  basin  of  Featbcr 
river.  It  is  higb,  mgged,  and  wild.  Lassen's  Peak  forms  tbe  nortbwestem 
comer,  and  tbat  was  a  great  centre  of  volcanic  energy,  fix)m  wbicb  lava  and  scoria 
were  poured  or  blown  oat  upon  tbo  adjacent  country.  Tbe  ancient  rivers  wbicb 
appear  at  Montecristo  and  at  Brandy  City,  in  Sierra,  ran  tbrougb  Plumas,  but 
tbeir  course  bas  not  been  traced  so  distinctly,  nor  bave  tbey  been  worked  witb 
80  macb  profit.  In  most  places  wbere  tbe  cbannels  bave  been  found,  tbey  are 
covered  so  deep  witb  volcanic  matter,  and  tbe  pay  stratum  is  so  difficult  oT  access, 
tbat  tbe  profits  of  working  bave  been  moderate.  On  tbe  otber  band,  tbere  is 
reason  to  believe  tbat  many  extensive  gravel  deposits  in  tbis  county  will  be  worked 
at  a  profit  witbin  a  few  years,  and  tbat  gravel  .mining  will  make  more  progress 
bere  for  years  to  come  tban  in  any  otber  part  of  tbe  State. 

Tbe  county  is  very  ricb  in  quartz,  and  American  valley  and  Indian  valley  are 
two  of  tb^  main  centres  of  quartz-mining  industiy  in  California.  Tbere  are  many 
ricb  veins  of  copper,  but  tbey  cannot  be  worked  witb  a  profit  at  present.  At 
least,  none  has  yielded  any  profit,  altbougb  one  is  being  worked  now. 

Tbe  prindpal  placer-mining  camps,  all  on  old  cbannels,  are  La  Porte,  Secret 
Diggings,  Gibsonville,  Saw  Pit  Flat,  Little  Grass  Valley,  Onion  Valley,  Wasb- 
ington,  Hungarian  Hill,  Badger  Hill,  Eagle  Gulcb,  Grizzly  Creek,  and  Spanisb 
Banob. 

Tbe  quartz  veins  in  Plumas  generally  run  east  and  west,  and  dip  to  tbe  south 
at  an  angle  of  45^. 

Bbckwoubth's  Pass. — ^Plumas  county  possesses  in  Beckwourtb's  pass  tbe 
lowest  across  tbe  Sierra  Nevada ;  but  it  is  not  in  tbo  direct  line  of  travel  between 
Sacramento  and  Virginia  City,  and  therefore  it  is  not  mucb  used.  Tbe  elevation  is 
4,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  tbe  latitude  39^  50\  Tbe  pass  proper  is  two  miles 
long,  and  for  12  miles  tbe  road  bas  an  elevation  of  more  tban  4,000  feet  above 
tbe  sea.  Last  winter  tbo  snow,  at  tbe  deepest,  was  two  feet  and  a  bolf  on  tbe 
summit — not  enough  to  interfere  seriously  witb  travel,  even  if  nothing  were  done 
to  beat  it  down.  Heretofore  tbe  road  west  of  Quincy  bas  crossed  a  ridge  6,000 
feet  high  witb  18  miles  of  snow-belt,  but  a  road  is  to  be  constructed  down  a  canon, 
so  that  tbere  will  be  a  continuous  descent  from  Quincy  (which  is  3,400  feet  above 
tbe  sea)  to  Oroville  j  and  then  there  will  be  no  more  trouble  from  snow.  Tbe 
last  legislature  authorized  Plumas  county  to  issue  bonds  to  tbe  amount  of  365,000 
to  aid  m  tbe  construction  of  a  road  along  the  north  fork  of  Feather  river  to  Beck- 
wourth's  pass,  and  a  company  bas  commenced  work.  Tbe  first  30  miles  out 
from  Oroville  are  to  be  on  railroad  grade ;  and  the  whole  work  is  to  be  finished 
in  1868,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  Tbe  superioritv  of  this  route  for  wagon  travel, 
in  every  respect  save  distance,  is  admitted  by  all  persons  familiar  with  the  difier- 
ent  passes  over  tbe  Sierra. 

CoNLT  AND  Gowbll's  Claim. — Conly  and  Gowell  have  a  very  large  claim 
at  La  Porte,  made  up  of  100  original  claims.  It  includes  the  entire  old  chan- 
nel 500  feet  wide,  and  extends  into  the  bill  half  a  mile  or  more. 

During  tbe  water  season  they  use  3,000  inches  of  water,  at  least  so  long  as 
tbey  can  get  so  mucb ;  they  employ  50  men,  and  so  anxious  are  they  to  avoid 
any  loss  of  time  while  they  can  get  water,  that  they  run  continuously  through  the 
season,  cleaning  up  only  once  a  year. 

Tbe  dirt  is  soft,  and  1,200  inches  of  water  bring  down  as  mucb  as  3,000  can 
carry  ofl*,  so  only  1,200  are  thrown  through  pipes,  the  remaining  1,800  inches 
being  allowed  to  run  doWh  over  the  bank.  There  are  three  sets  of  pipes,  three 
or  four  in  each  set.    The  pressure  is  100  feet.    Twelve  men  take  charge  of  tbe 
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Sipes  by  mght,  and  as  many  more  by  day  -,  and  26  men  are  employed  in  ahoyel- 
ns  bed  rock  and  pay  dirt,  moving  boulders  oat  of  the  way,  and  so  forth. 

The  day  hands  work  10  hours  and  the  night  hands  12  hours,  and  the  pay  foi 
each  is  tS  50  per  day.  At  ni^ht  torohes  are  made  in  iron  ba^ets  resting  upon 
iron  posts  about  five  feet  from  vie  ground.  In  these  baskets  pine  wood  is  burned, 
giving  a  very  good  light  Fires  are  also  built  on  the  ground  so  that  the  men 
can  warm  themselves. 

The  claim  has  outlet  through  two  tunnels.  The  Northampton  tunnel  is  2,000 
feet  long,  has  a  sluice  six  feet  wide,  and  cost  8160,000.  Ten  years  were  spent 
in  cutting  500  feet,  so  hard  was  the  rock.  The  Wanen  Hill  tunnel  is  2,000  feet 
long  and  5  feet  wide,  and  cost  $15,000.  The  grade  of  both  tunnels  is  4  inches 
in  16  feet.  The  Northampton  tunnel  receives  the  dirt  from  two  surflEM^e  sluices, 
and  usually  carries  2,000  inches  of  water ;  the  Warren  Hill  reodves  one  sluice 
and  carries  1,000  inches.  The  ground  and  the  outlet  do  not  permit  the  use  of  a 
steeper  grade ;  and,  as  no  small  sluice  could  wash  on  that  grade,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  owners  of  small  claims  to  sell  out  and  let  them  be  consolidated  in  one 
large  claim.  Another  tunnel  is  being  cut,  to  be  3,000  feet  long,  to  drain  another 
part  of  the  claim. 

Under-currents  are  not  used  here.  Width  b  considered  particolarly  desirable 
In  sluices.  The  paving  in  the  sluices  consists  of  boulders  as  large  as  a  man  can 
lift,  and  they  are  worn  out  in  a  Season.  The  water  is  shut  off  for  an  hour  at 
noon  every  day,  and  men  examine  the  whole  length  of  the  sluices,  to  see  that 
the  paving  is  all  right  and  to  repaur  any  breaks. 

About  a  ton  of  quicksilver  is  put  into  the  sluices  in  a  season,  and  one  quarter 
of  it  is  lost.  The  mercury,  instead  of  being  thrown  directly  into  the  sluicei  is 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  bank  which  is  to  be  washed  down.  It  is  put  into 
a  can  made  of  Russian  sheet-iron,  large  enough  to  hold  40  pounds,  and  the  cap 
or  nozzle  of  the  can  is  perforated  with  holes  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  through  which  the  metal  is  sprinkled. 

The  ditch  wUch  supplies  water  for  the  claim  is  owned  by  the  same  proprietors^ 
cost  $100,000,  but  could  now  be  constructed  lor  $50,000.    The  length  is  13  miles. 

The  preservation  of  the  flomea  againBt  the  enow  »  expensive.  Whenever  a 
snow-storm  comes  on  men  are  sent  to  shovel  the  snow  off,  lest  the  weight  should 
break  down  the  flume  ^  and  then  the  snow  must  be  shovelled  away  from  the  flume 
on  the  hillsides  above,  for  the  snow  bank  moves  slowly  down  hill  with  tremen- 
dous pressure,  which  no  flume  could  resist  The  trees  on  the  hillsides  show  this 
influejQce,  for  they  are  all  bent  down  hill,  and  many  are  broken  down  every  winter. 
It  is  necessary  to  cover  the  iron  pipes  with  strong  timber,  or  they  would  be  (MTushed 
flat  by  the  weight  of  the  snow.     The  pipe  used  in  this  claim  cost  $2,000.^ 

The  channel  is  500  feet  wide ;  the  graide,  50  feet  to  a  mile;  the  rim-rock,  100 
.  feet  high  on  the  east  and  20  on  the  west,  on  an  average.  The  depost  of  gravel 
is  100  feet  deep.  It  is  white  near  the  top }  red,  blue,  and  black  at  the  bottom. 
There  are  many  boulders  of  quartz  quite  black.  In  ihe  upper  strata  the  pebbles 
are  seldom  larger  than  a  goose  eg^;  in  the  lower  there  are  many  boulders  from 
6  to  20  inches  in  diameter.  At  the  bottom  is  a  layer  two  feet  thick  of  hard 
cement,  which  is  crushed  in  a. five-stamp  cement  mill  belonging  to  the  saAe  pro- 
prietors. 

In  1866  Gonly  and  Gowell  washed  off  a  strip  of  ground  1,100  feet  long,  300 
feet  wide,  and  80  feet  deep,  equivalent  to  435,000  tons  of  40  cabio  feet  each. 
The  gross  yield  was  $32,000  and  the  net  $12,000.  If  we  multiply  the  1,100, 
the  300,  and  the  80  together,  we  find  that  26,400,000  cubic  feet,  or  660,000  tons 
of  40  cubic  feet  each,  were  washed  away ;  and  if  we  divide  the  660,000  tons  by 
the  $32,000  we  find  that  20  tons  went  to  $1,  or  that  the  yield  of  the  gravel  per 
ton  was  five  cents.  This  amoimt  is  so  small  that  it  suggests  the  probobility  of 
some  error.  It  appears  that  the  expense  of  washing  was  but  three  cents  and  a 
third  per  ton.    No  other  place  in  the  State  can  wash  dirt  so  cheap. 
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The  nnmber  of  dajs  spent  in  washing  this  aiea  was  abont  100,  and  the  average 
amount  of  water  used  2,000  inches.  An  inch  is  100  tons  of  water  in  24  hours; 
and  2,000  inches  supplied  in  100  days  20,000,000  tons  of  water  to  move  660,000 
tons  of  ffravel,  oi*30  tons  of  water  to  1  ton  of  gravel. 

The  claim  of  Conly  &  Gowell  is  large  enouj?h  to  last  for  20  yeara  longer. 
Gard  &  Orr  have  a  very  large  claim  alongside  of  Gonly  &  Gowell,  use  2,000 
inches  of  water,  and  employ  50  men;  and  their  ground  will  last  20  years. 

It  is  said  that  across  both  of  these  claims  runs  a  perpendicular  dike  of  lava 
er  trap,  rising  out  of  the  bed-rock  and  passing  through  the  gravel  entirely  across 
the  channel.  This  dike  has  never  been  pierced  through,  and  its  size  is  unknown. 
A  similar  dike,  according  to  rumor,  was  found  at  Brown's  diggings,  15  miles 
northwest  of  La  Porte. 

The  two  claims  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  of  any  note  worked  at  La  Porte. 
Ten  years  ago  more  than  50  companies  were  in  profitable  operation  there. 

The  yield  of  La  Porte  and  the  placers  which  sold  their  dust  there,  in  1857, 
was  (4,000,000  annually;  now  it  is  81,000,000. 

Secret  Diggings. — ^Two  miles  south  of  La  Porte  is  Secret  Diggings,  on  the 
same  channel  and  with  similar  gravel.  The  chief  claim  there  is  that  of  King- 
dom &  Go.,  who  have  about  a  dozen  old  claims.  They  employ  50  men  and  use 
2,500  inches  of  water.  The  tunnel  through  which  they  wash  cost  $100,000,  and 
is  1^500  feet  long.  In  1866  they  took  out  $130,000  and  divided  $94,000,  and 
that  was  the  best  yield  the  place  ever  had.  This  year  the  company  have  done 
as  much  work,  but  have  not  divided  a  dollar.  The  pipe  used  by  Kingdom  & 
Go.  cost  them  $15,000.     The  claim  is  80  feet  deep,  aim  will  last  many  years. 

Poverty  Hill,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Secret  Diggings,  on  the  same  old  chan- 
nel, has  been  worked  on  a  small  scale  for  10  years,  but  the  place  is  now  to  be 
supplied  with  watw,  and  will  probably  become  important.  There  is  gravel 
enough  there  to  last  for  50  years. 

Port  Wine.— At  Port  Wine  the  old  channel  is  worked  by  drifting,  and  the 
principal  claims  are  those  of  the  Eagle,  Union,  Montecristo,  Indian  Queen,  Erie, 
Sailor,  Manzanita,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Pioneer  companies. 

The  Eagle  claim  employs  about  a  dozen  men,  all  shareholders,  and  used  to 
pay  very  largely. 

The  Indian  Queen  employs  15  men  and  has  a  tunnel  2,000  feet  long. 

The  Uni<m  employs  40  men,  all  shareholdeES,  and  the  tunnel  is  to  be  3,000 
feet  long  when  fixdshed. 

The  Montecristo  employs  40  men,  all  shareholders.  The  dirt  is  hoisted  through 
an  incline  by  an  engine,  and  water  for  washing  is  pumped  up. 

Tlie  Erie  employs  10  or  12  men. 

The  Sailor  has  four  or  five  men  at  work. 

Nothing  is  done  in  the  Manzanita  ckdm. 

The  Bunker  Hill  employs  eight  men. 

The  Pioneer  has  four  men. 

Little  Grassl  Valley. — ^The  first  place  north  of  La  Porte  where  there  is  any 
mining  on  the  same  channel,  is  Little  Grass  Valley,  three  miles  distant  on  the 
north  Ude  of  the  same  lidge,  between  Rabbit  creek  and  south  fork  of  Feather 
river.  The  claims  there  have  been  worked  on  a  small  scale  for  ten  years,  but 
the  ground  is  not  rich,  and  the  cutting  of  tunnels  is  very  expensive.  Most  of 
the  claims  are  worked  by  drifting.  It  is  probable  that  Little  Grass  Valley  will 
become  a  prominent  mining  town  in  time.  Most  of  the  gravel  is  covered  by  a 
bed  of  lava  300  feet  deep. 

Gibsonville,  seven  miles  from  La  Porte,  used  to  be  an  important  hydraulic  camp, 
but  now  the  claims  are  worked  by  drifting,  and  the  yield  has  fallen  o£f  very  much. 

Spanish  Ranch  is  25  miles  £ro«n  La. Porte,  on  the  ridge  between  the  South 
Feather  and  the  Middle  Feather  rivets.  The  gravel  is  100  feet  deep,  and  the 
claims  are  worked  by  piping. 
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North  of  Little  GraBS  Valley  is  Union  Valley,  where  thmn  ore  two  piping 
claims,  with  banks  40  feet  deep.  Washing  has  been  in  progress  four  years, 
but  there  are  portions  of  the  bank  that  do  not  pay  well,  and,  as  water  is  not  to 
be  hail  most  of  the  year,  the  companies  will  work  by  drifting  next  year,  and  spe 
whether  a  better  result  can  be  obtained  in  that  wav. 

m 

Twelve  miles  wost  of  Saw  Pit  Flat  is  Hungarian  Hill,  where  there  are  tlu'eo 
piping  and  two  drifting  claims.  The  tunnels  run  400  feet  in  the  bed-rock,  to 
drain  the  pay  to  the  bottom.  Twenty-five  men  are  employed,  and  the  average 
pay  is  abont  $8  to  the  man  per  day. 

Badger  Hill  is  three  miles  west  of  Hungarian  Hill,  and  has  four  piping  and 
five  drifting  companies;  the  yield  is  about  $5  per  day  to  the  man. 

Four  miles  northwestward  from  Badger  Hill  is  Eagle  Gulch,  where  six  com- 
panies, with  six  men  in  each,  are  drifting,  and  all  in  pay.  It  is  supposed'  that 
most  of  the  claims  will  bo  worked  out  within  two  years. 

Forty  miles  north  of  Quincy  are  the  Grizzly  Greek  diggings,  where  40  men 
are  employed  in  piping.  The  claims  are  50  feet  deep,  and  the  gravel  is  all 
quartz.     The  width  of  the  channel  has  not  been  ascertamed. 

Saw  Pit  Flat. — Saw  Pit  Flat  is  on  a  ndgo  running  down  from  Pilot  Peak. 
The  claims  are  all  worked  by  drifting,  and  the  place  has  no  ditch,  so  washing  is 
only  possible  from  April  to  June,  while  the  snow  is  melting.  The  extraction 
of  gold  was  commenced  here  about  six  years  ago,  and  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  production,  with  a  probability  that  it  will  continue  for  some  years. 
The  pay  dirt  is  reached  through  tunnels  that  cost  at  least  $20,000  and  three 
years  time  to  complete  tflbm. 

The  New  York  Company  has  been  taking  out  gravel  about  15  months,  and 
have  obtained  $30,000  from  it.     There  are  12  men  at  work,  all  shareholders. 

The  £agle  Company  have  been  in  pay  four  years,  and  have  taken  oat  $26,000. 
Eight  or  nine  men  are  employed. 

The  Union  claim  has  12  men,  and  has  been  yielding  pay  four  years. 

Those  are  the  only  companies  that  have  taken  out  pay. 

The  Buckeye  Company  have  reached  pay,  but  have  not  taken  any  o.ut  as  yet. 

Several  tunnels  are  being  out  at  Washii^on  Hill,  a  mile  distant,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge.  Two  companies,  the  American  and  the  Washington,  are  in 
pay. 

The  Eureka  mine,  in  American  valley,  is  1,800  feet  long,  on  a  vein  running 
northeast  and  southwest,  dipping  northeast  at  an  angle  of  45*^,  and  varying  in 
width  from  5  to  25  feet.  The  main  pay  chimney  is  250  feet  l6ng,  horizontally, 
and  it  dips  southwest  at  an  angle  of  52° ;  but  at  a  depth  of  300  feet  it  sewas  to 
bend  to  the  northeast.  There  are  many  varieties  of  quartz — some  white,  some 
blue,  some  rose-colored,  and  some  dark  brown.  All  the  rook  from  the  pay  ohim- 
ney  is*worked,  and  it  has  yielded  from  $10  to  $30,  except  near  the  surface,  where 
it  was  much  richer.  The  present  average  at  300  feet  from  the  surface  is  from 
$14  to  $15.  The  foot  wall  is  granite  and  the  hanging  wall  bard  sUte.  There 
are  seven  per  cent,  of  sulphurets  in  the  rook. 

There  are  two  mills,  one  of  12  and  the  other  of  16  stamps,  both  driven  by 
water  derived  from  an  artificial  lake,  and  they  are  situated  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  fh)m  the  mine.    The  ore  is  transported  on  a  i*ail-track. 

The  gold,  is  amalgamated  in  the*mortar  and  on  copper  aprons,  and  the  tailings 
are  caught  in  a  dam  and  saved  for  future  working.  There  are  not  less  than 
10,000  tons  collected. 

Besides  the  stamp  mills  there  are  three  Chile  mills  of  cut  stone,  each  wheel 
being  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  two  in  width,  of  granite.  Tho  bed-stones  are 
five  feet  in  diameter  and  a  foot  and  a  half  thick.  The  wheels  wear  down  so  as 
to  become  useless  in  three  years;  and,  Ip,  proportion  to  the  power  used,  they  do 
not  grind  half  so  much  as  stamps.  About  once  in  three  months  the  bed-stone 
must  be  picked  down,  so  that  it  will  grind  well. 
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The  snow  lies  sovcn  montLs  in  tbe  year  at  the  mills  and  on  tbe  track;  and  for 
fivo  months  the  mill  mnst  lie  idle  for  lack  of  rock.  The  miUs  fnight  be  moved 
to  the  mine  itself,  so  as  to  be  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  a  new  tunnel  that 
nyght  be  cut  to  strike  the  lode' 400  feet  below  the  present  workings,  at  a  length 
of  1,800  feet.  The  mills  could  then  ran  the  whole  year,  and  might  be  driven 
by  steam,  or  pei*haps  by  the  waters  of  Jamison  creek. 

Not  less  than  8300,000  have  been  expended  in  improvements,  all  derived  from 
the  mine.  The  total  yield  is  variously  stated,  by  those  who  have  had  good  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing,  at  from  $1,400,000  to  $1,600,000. 

The  mine  was  discovered  by  a  party  of  adventurers  who,  in  1850,  were  on  the 
search  for  Gold  lake.  The  mountain  side  was  covered  with  float  quartz,  and 
the  prospecters  took  up  claims  20  feet  square.  The  Eureka  Company,  the  first 
one  mcorporated  for  mming  purposes  in  California,  began  operations  in  the  spring 
of  1851,  and  since  then  the  mine  has  paid  continuously.  The  total  dividencb 
previous  to  1S65  were  8250,000. 

Be^des  the  1,800  feet  on  the  Eureka  lode  there  are  2,000  feet  on  other  lodes. 

In  early  days  much  of  the  mine  was  leased  to  Mexicans  and  others,  who 
worked  with  arrastras  and  paid  one-third  of  the  gross  yield.  At  one  time  100 
airastrati  were  running  on  the  Eureka  rock. 

Mamkoth. — Adjoming  the  Eureka,  on  the  south,  is  the  Mammoth,  1,200  feet 
long.  The  vein  is  very  variable  in  size  and  quality  in  this  claim,  changing 
suddenly  from  a  few  inches  to  2d  feet  in  thickness,  and  then  back  again,  ana 
from  veiy  poor  to  very  rich.  The  quartz  is  white  and  brittle,  and  is  mixed  with 
*  slate,  so  that  much  assorting  is  necessary.  There  is  one  chimney,  20  feet  long 
horizontally,  and  10  feet  thick,  neai*ly  vertical,  and  it  goes  down  with  nearly 
uniform  size.  A  depth  of  200  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  run 
200  feet  on  the  vein.  The  average  yield  has  been  about  $12,  and  the  total  yield 
$400,000. 

There  is  a  12-6tamp  mill  driven  by  water.  The  gold  is  caught  by  amalga- 
mation in  the  mortar  and  on  copper  aprons,  and  the  blanket  tailings  are  worked 
in  Chile  mills. 

Sbvbntt-six. — ^The  Seventy-six  Company  are  at  work  on  a  vein  or  branch 
vein,  varying  in  thickness  from  four  to  18  inches,  and  nearly  horizontal  for  a 
distance  of  150  feet  from  the  surface,  and  at  that  distance  it  turns  down.  The 
lode  is  supposed  to  be  the  Eureka,  or  a  branch  of  it.  The  assorted  rock  is  packed 
on  mules,  at  a  cost  of  $6  per  ton  from  the  mine  to  three  arrastras.  Nothing  is 
crushed  unless  it  will  yield  $40  per  ton.  The  average  value  of  the  rock  is 
probably  $18. 

Crsscbkt. — ^The  Crescent  mine,  in  Indian  valley,  15  miles  from  Quincy,  and 
73  from  Owenville,  includes  claims  on  three  lodes  as  follows,  viz : 


Name. 

Len^h. 

Conne. 

Dip. 

Crescent 

3.000 
3,200 
2,200 

East  and  west ................ 

North  350. 

Horseshoe  .---  ...... 

Northwest  and  southeast .----. 

South  wAst  fU)° 

Pet 

North  80°  east 

South  60^ 

The  walls  are  of  feldspathic  granite,  according  to  Professor  Ashbumer,  who 
made  a  report  on  it,  and  the  quartz,  so  far  as  the  work  has  advanccfl,  is  a  reddish 
brown,  with  occasional  masses  of  a  bluish  white  color,  enclosing  undecomposed 
fivlphurets  of  iron  and  of  lead. 

The  Orescent  vein  varies  in  width  from  five  to  50  feet,  averages  about  15, 
and  appears  to  be  the  main  lode  of  the  duster  on  which  this  mine  is  located. 
Bix  pay  chimneys  have  been  found,  and  two  have  been  worked  on  this  vein. 
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The  eastern  is  108  feet  long,  and  the  western  100  feet  Both  have  been  8tq>ped 
out  to  a  depth  of  120  feet,  with  an  average  width  of  five  feet  of  pay,  yielding 
from  $13  to  $18  per  ton.  Tlie  deepest  workings  on  this  vein  are  140  feet  from 
the  sar&oey  and  drifts  have  been  ran  3C0  feet  long. 

The  average  width  of  the  Horseshoe  vein  is  abc^ut  14  feet,  but  the  walls  are 
not  well  defined.  The  qaartz  is  harder  than  in  the  Crescent,  and  the  pay  has 
varied  from  $7  to  $42,  averaging  from  $15  to $18.  There  are  two  pay  chimneys; 
the  western  120  feet  long  at  the  sorface,  and  200  feet  long,  200  feet  below  the 
sarfoce,  and  the  western  100  feet  long  at  the  first  level,  and  125  feet  at  the  third. 
The  pay  chimneys  dip  a  little  to  the  east.  A  depth  of  280  feet  has  been  reached 
on  this  vein.  The  Pet  vein  has  a  pay  chimney  50  feet  long,  and  four  feet  thick, 
and  the  qnartz  yields  $100  per  ton. 

The  Union  vein  runs  into  the  Horseshoe,  and  the  inteiBection  is  rich,  yielding 
$37  per  ton. 

The  yield  of  the  mine  from  November,  1862,  till  Jane  9, 1867,  was  $667,213  59, 
obtained  frx)m  40,000  tons,  showing  an  average  of  $16  68  per  ton. 

Dividends  have  been  paid  to  the  amoant  of  $100,000,  and  $150,000  have  been 
spent  in  improvements. 

The  stock  of  ore  in  sight  is  estimated  at  14,000  tons,  to  average  $11  40  per 
ton,  and  20,000  to  average  $7  <x  $8. 

There  is  a  32-stamp  mill  driven  by  an  engine  with  an  18-inoh  oylinder,  with 
40  inches  of  stroke. 

The  stamps  weigh  810  pounds,  make  60  blows  per  minute,  and  fall  10  inches. 

The  gold  is  amalgamated  in  the  mortar,  and  on  copper-plate,  and  the  blanket 
sands  are  gronnd  in  a  Wheeler  and  Randall  pan.  The  blanKets  catch  one-seventh 
of  all  the  qaartz  crashed,  and  the  blanket  sands  yield  one-twelfth  of  all  the  gold 
saved. 

There  is  a  hoisting  engine,  which  is  supplied  with  steam  from  the  mill  boiler. 

A  24-stamp  mill  was  bailt  in  1863,  but  was  sold  to  another  oonkpaay.  The 
{ffesent  was  erected  in  1865.  Thirty-two  men  are  employed,  eight  at  the  mill, 
and  24  at  the  mine.  There  are  14  andergroand  miners,  who  get  $3  per  day, 
and  board  themselves;  five  underground  carmen,  who  ^et  $2  75  without  board, 
or  $50  per  month  with  board ;  two  rock  breakers,  and  four  feeders,  $2  75  per 
day ;  one  amalgamator,  $2  75,  and  another,  (a  boy,)  $2  25  per  day ;  one  engineer, 
$100  per  month ;  another,  $4  12  per  day ;  another  $3  30  per  day,  without  board ; 
and  a  fourth,  $45  per  month,  with  board. 

Whitney. — ^The  Whitney  mine  is  on  the  Crescent  lode,  one  mile  southeast 
of  the  Crescent  mine.  The  course  there  is  west  15^  north,  and  the  dip  about  80^ 
south. 

The  foot  wall  is  granite,  and  the  hanging  wall  slate.  The  vein  varies  in  width 
from  15  to  30  feet,  and  the  average  is  20  feet.  The  walls  are  smooth,  and  well 
defined  from  the  surfGU^e,  and  the  quartz  on  the  walls  is  in  places  polished  smooth. 

The  quartz  is  soft,  is  taken  out  without  blasting,  and  ail  in  the  pay  chimneys 
is  crushed.  It  is  extracted  through  a  tunnel  10^  feet  long,  and  the  extraction 
and  transportation  to  the  miU  do  not  cost  more  than  75  cents  per  ton.  The  average 
yield  is  $12  per  ton,  and  the  total  yield  has  been  $68,000.  There  is  a  24-stamp 
mill,  which  began  work  in  December,  1866.    . 

The  gold  is  caught  by  amalgamation  in  the  mortar  and  on  the  copper  aprons, 
and  the  blanket  sands  arejcpround  in  a  Wheeler  and  Bandall  pan. 

GoLBiCK  Gats. — ^The  Golden  Gate  mine  at  Bodnd  valley  is  on  a  vem  four 
feet  wide,  running  northeast  and  southwest,  and  catting  across  the  slates.  A 
depth  of  60  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  run  70  feet  in  pay  all 
the  way.  The  average  yield  has  been  $22.  There  is  an  eight-stamp  mill,  driven 
by  water.  It  began  to  run  about  the  Ist  of  June  of  this  year,  befere  which  time 
the  quartz  was  worked  in  a  custom  mill. 

Dixie  ajsd  Bullfboo. — ^In  Dixie  oa&on  there  ore  three  custom  mills,  one 
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of  eigbt,  one  of  six,  and  one  of  four  stamps.   All  were  erected  to  work  cLums 
wbicli  did  not  pay. 

The  Bullfrog  mine  at  Rush  creek  is  on  a  vein  eight  feet  wide,  running  east 
and  west  A  depth  of  130  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  run  200 
feet  on  the  lode.  The  qiuutz  yields  $8  gross  and  83  net.  The  mill  has  12  stamps, 
goes  by  stoara,  and  was  built  in  1865. 

LroiiT  AND  Callahan. — ^Light's  mine,  in  Genesee  valley,  is  on  a  vein  two 
feet  and  a  half  \^nde,  running  cast  and  west.  The  quartz  is  taken  out  of  an  open 
cnt,  40  feet  long  and  30  feet  <teep,  and  the  yield  is  $18  per  ton.  The  mill  has 
eight  stamps,  goes  by  water,  and  was  built  this  year. 

"Callahan's  mine,  in  Indian  valley,  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and 
to  the  same  length,  in  pay  all  the  way.  Some  of  the  rook  crushed  at  Custom 
mills  has  yielded  $12  50.* 

Premium  and  Sparks. — The  Premium  mine  has  been  opened  by  a  shaft  125 
feet  deep,  and  by  a  drift  of  50  feet.  Some  rich  specimens  nave  been  obtained, 
and  rock  crushed  at  ciistom  mills  }4elded  $19. 

The  Spaiks  and  Halsted  mine  at  Granite  Basin  is  on  a  vein  eight  feet  wide. 
A  12>stamp  steam  mill  is  going  np. 

Indian  Valley. — ^Tho  Inman  Valley  mine  is  on  a  vein  six  feet  wide,  running 
east  and  west,  and  dipping  to  the  south.  A  depth  of  220  feet  has  been  reached, 
and  drifts  have  been  run  200  feet  on  the  vein.  The  rock  is  hard,  and  yields 
$18  per  ton.  There  are  two  mills ;  one  of  16  stamps,  driven  by  water,  and  another 
of  12  stamps,  diiven  by  steam.  The  mills  have  been  running  since  1864,  and 
the  general  yield  per  week  has  been  $2,200. 

Greenville. — ^At  Greenville  the  Union  and  McGlellan  Company  are  working 
a  vein  two  feet  and  a  half  wide.  They  have  gone  down  190  feet,  and  run  160 
on  the  vein.  There  are  two  pay  chimneys,  each  about  30  feet  long,  dipping  to 
the  west.  The  company  has  two  mills,  each  of  eight  stamps,  but  the  supply  of 
qnartz  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  running  more  than  half  the  time.  The 
company  are  building  a  mill  of  16  stamps  to  work  a  claim  on  the  Caledonian 
lode. 


SKOTIOK    XIT. 

ALPINE    COUNTY. 

This  county,  sitnate  on  the  summit  and  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  on  spurs  making  out  from  the  latter,  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  rugged,  moun- 
tainons,  and  truly  Alpine  in  its  external  features  and  situation.  The  Sierra, 
along  its  western  boixler,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet.  Silver 
mountain,  a  short  range  running  north  and  south  across  its  centre,  is  nearly 
as  elevated.  Even  the  lowest  valleys  have  an  altitude  of  scarcely  less  than 
5,000  feet,  many  of  them  lying  much  higher.  As  a  consequence  the  climate 
in  the  winter  is  rigorous,  the  snow  falling  early  and  lying  on  the  mountains, 
where  it  falls  to  a  great  depth,  until  midsummer.  Even  in  the  lowest  and 
most  sheltered  valleys  it  usually  falls  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  lying  some- 
times for  two  or  three  months  in  the  winter.  The  weather  doi'ing  the  summer, 
without  bein^  excessively*  hot,  is  warm ;  that  of  the  later  spring  and  the  fall 
months  is  delightfuL  Showera  aze  more  frequent  here  during  the  dry  season  than 
west  of  the  Sierra,  or  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  lying  to  the  east.  Owingxto  this, 
vegetation  keeps  green  until  a  later  period  in  the  summer.  The  grass,  of  which 
there  is  a  good  deal,  aflbrds  by  its  succulence  excellent  pastnraffe.  .There  is 
but  little  agricultural  land  in  the  county,  though  a  number  of  small  valleys  pro- 
duce tine  crops  of  hay,  grain^  and  vegetables.    Almost  the  entire  region  is  cov- 
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ered  with  heavj  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  from  which  immense  quantities  of  lumber 
and  firewood  are  nmde  every  season.  Five  million  feet  of  saw-logs  and  6,000 
cords  of  wood  are  floated  down  the  C^urson  river  annually  for  the  use  of  the 
Gomstook  mines.  On  the  Sierra  Nevada,  within  the  limits  of  this  county,  are  a 
number  of  small  lakes  of  the  greatest  purity  and  coldness,  the  waters  of  whieh 
are  supplied  by  the  melting  snows.  These  lakes  are  the  sources  of  several  con- 
siderable streams,  the  Carson  river,  running  north  into  Nevada,  and  the  Stanislaus 
and  Mokelumne,  west  into  California,  h^dinff  here.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  creeks,  tributaries  to  the  Cai'son,  which,  with  the  latter,  supply  a  very 
extensive  water  power  and  means  of  irrigation.  Alpine  contains  a  number  of 
small  towns,  of  which  Kongsburg,  the  county  seat.  Monitor,  and  Markleeville 
are  the  principal.  The  population  of  the  county  is  about  2,000.  There  are 
three  quartz  mills  in  this  county,  carrying  26  stamps,  and  costing  in  the  aggre- 
gate about  $100,000 ;  13  saw-mills,  carrying  19  saws,  and  having  a  capacity  to 
cut  112,000  feet  daily;  aggregate  cost  about  $100,000.  Considering  its  small 
population  and  rugged  smiace,  this  county  is  well  supplied  with  good  wagon 
roads,  having  one  leading  across  the  mountains  connecting  the  principal  towns 
with  the  Big  Tree  road  running  to  Stockton,  and  several  others,  built  at  heavy 
expense ;  one  of  which  runs  to  Carson  valley,  there  uniting  with  the  road  to 
Virginia  City,  and  also  with  that  leading  over  the  Sierra  to  Sacramento  via 
FlaC'Crville.  The  inhabitants  of  Alpine  have  displayed  much  enterprise  in  road 
building,  having,  for  their  means,  expended  more  money  and  labor  on  these 
improvements  than  any  other  community  in  the  State.  The  first  silver-bearing 
lodes  were  discovered  in  this  region  in  1861,  since  which  time  14  different  dis- 
tricts have  been  organized  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  in  some  of  which  a 
large  number  of  ledges  have  been  located  and  much  exploratory  work  done^ 
while  in  others  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  metalliferous  veins  here  are  usually 
of  good  size,  many  of  them  very  large,  being  from  20  to  80  feet  thick  on  the 
8ur£u3e,  and  occasionally  much  larger.  The  most  of  them,  however,  range  £rom 
6  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  running  m  a  generally  north  and  south  direction,  with 
a  trend  to  the  southeast  in  conformity  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  Sierra. 
The  vein-stone  consists  of  quartz  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  country  rock  is 
composed  of  porphyry,  granite,  trap,  and  slate.  None  of  the  lodes  carry  rich 
ores  on  or  near  the  surface,  necessitating  deep  development  before  any  considera- 
ble bodies  of  a  sufficiently  high  grade  for  milling  can  be  obtained ;  a  drcum- 
stance  that  has  tended  greatly  to  retard  the  advancement  of  the  mining  interest 
in  this  county,  ciq)itali8t8  overlooking  the  masterly  charaoter  of  the  lodes  and 
the  unrivalled  advantages  for  the  cheap  reduction  of  the  ores  enjoyed  here,  and 
investing  in  mines  much  less  favorably  situated  simply  because  they  carried 
small  quantities  of  rich  ore  in  thehr  upper  portions.  Left  thus  without  aid,  the 
miners  of  this  county  have  not  been  able,  with  their  limited  means,  to  develop 
more  than  a  few  of  their  claims  to  a  productive  point,  although  a  number  ci 
years  have  elapsed  since  operations  were  commenced  here.  Another  evil  has 
been  the  want  of  concentration  of  labor,  their  efforts  having  been  spent  in 
attempts  at  operating  too  great  a  number  of  lo^es,  thereby  defeating  the  thor- 
ough development  of  any.  But  besides  these  superficial  and  ineffectual  laboxs, 
several  works  looking  to  deep  exploration  have  been  planned,  some  of  which, 
though  involving  heavy  expenditures  of  labor  and  money,  have  been  carriea 
almost  to  completion.  The  aggregate  amount  of  tunnelling  done  in  the  county 
is  very  large,  many  of  these  works  being  from  500  to  1,000  feet  long.  Owing 
to  the  precipitous  character  of  the  mountains  in  which  most  of  the  lodes  are 
situated,  the  method  of  their  exploration  by  tunnels  has  been  generally  adopted. 
Their  declivities  in  many  places  are  so  steep  that  a  depth  beneath  the  crop- 
pings  is  attained  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tunnel  when  it  reaches  the  ledge. 
This  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  Silver  Mountain  district,  where  a  number  of 
tunnels,  some  of  them  well  advanced,  are  expected  to  tap  the  lodes  for  whicb 
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they  are  being  driven  at  depths  vamng  firom  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  which  mil  also 
be  about  their  horizontal  length.  The  mountains  near  Kdnigsborg,  in  whioh  a 
great  many  lodes  are  situated,  vary  in  height  firom  2,000  to  3,000  feet.  The  main 
ranges  a  little  farther  back  are  much  higher.  The  ores  of  this  county  are 
very  diversified,  carrying,  besides  the  precious  metak,  copper,  lead,  antimony, 
arsenic,  &c,  a  combination  that  renders  them  re&actoiy  and  costly  of  reduction: 
roasting  and  careful  amalgamation,  and,  in  some  cases,  smelting,  are  processes 
necessaiy  to  success.  The  croppings  generally  show  by  assay  free  gold,  together 
with  gold  and  silver  in  combination  with  iron  pyrites,  which  latter  gives  place  to 
copper  as  depth  is  attained.  Some  veins  contain  so  lai'ge  ft  percentage  of  this  metal 
as  to  justly  bring  their  contents  under  the  class  of  ajgentiferous  copper  ore% 
which  can  be  successfully  treated  only  by  smelting,  for  which  there  exist  here 
the  greatest  facilities,  wood  being  nearly  everywhere  abundant  Much  of  this  ore, 
it  is  believed,  contains  enough  of  copper  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of  mining  and 
reduction.  After  much  experimenting  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  mode 
for  treating  the  ores  of  this  county,  this  end  is  thought  to  have  been  recently 
attained,  and  the  product  of  bullion,  though  still  small,  is  steady  and  constantly 
increasing,  amounting  at  the  present  to  between  $7,000  and  $8,000  monthly* 
From  the  energy  displayed  in  eflPorts  to  overcome  the  rebeUious  el^nents  pres* 
ent  in  these  ores,  and  to  further  the  development  of  the  mines,  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  this  amount  will  be  increased  thecomingyear.  The  most  efficient 
plan,  and  that  at  present  adopted,  for  the  management  of  these  ores  is,  after  kiln- 
diy  ing  and  crushing,  to  roafit  and  then  amalgamate  them  by  the  Freiburg  barrel  pro- 
cess. The  following  prices  paid  by  null  companies  for  ore  indicates  its  value  for  pur- 
poses of  reduction :  Kustel  &  Uznay  contracted  with  the  Morning  Star  Company 
last  year  to  pay  them  $17  50  for  10,000  tons  of  ore  from  their  mine  at  Mogul,  the 

Chasers  extracting  the  ore  at  their  own  cost.  The  Washington  Mill  Company 
)  contracted  to  pay  $100  per  ton  for  100  tons  of  first-class  ore  to  be  delivered 
from  the  IXL  mine,  in  the  Silver  Mountain  district.  The  ores  from  the  Tarshish 
mine,  near  the  town  of  Monitor,  are  found  to  yield,  with  careful  treatment,  over  $200 
per  ton ;  and  it  is  thought  there  are  other  lodes  here  the  ores  from  which,  by  a 
careful  selection,  will  turn  out  nearly  as  welL  The  Tarshish  lode  is  of  large 
dimensions,  the  tunnel  now  in  course  of  excavation  having  penetrated  it  00  feet 
without  reaching  the  back  wall.  The  ores,  a  large  portion  of  which  axe  of  high 
grade,  lie  in  bunches  or  chimneys,  and,  if  developed  to  its  frillest  capacity,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  this  mine  could  be  made  to  yield  ore  enough  to  keep  a  large- 
sized  mill  in  steady  supply.  There  is  at  present  much  activity  in  several 
mining  districts  in  this  county,  work  having  been  resumed  upon  a  number 
of  claims  for  some  time  neglect,  and  being  pushed  with  increased  enersy 
upon  others  i  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  the  business  of  mining  will  make 
greater  progress  in  future  than  it  has  heretefore  done  in  this  region.  In  the 
matter  of  wood  and  water  there  is  not  a  county  in  the  State  better  situated  than 
Alpine ;  the  facilities  for  the  cheap  exploitation  of  the  mineral  lodes  are  great ; 
while  freights,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  principal  points  of  supp^,  are 
much  lower  than  in  almost  any  other  mining  district  east  of  the  Sierra.  The 
water  power  in  this  county  is  ample  for  the  propulsion  of  several  thousand  stamps, 
whil^timbar,  both  for  fuel  and  lumber,  is  present  in  inexhaustible  supply Jl 
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SKCTIOH  XT. 

LASSEN    COUNTY. 

This  countVi  erected  from  Plumas  in  1864,  lies  upon  and  to  the  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mbuntains.  It  is  named  after  Peter  Lassen,  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  northeastern  California,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1859  while 
exploring  the  northwestern  portions  of  Nevada  for  silver  mines,  then  supposed 
to  exist  in  that  region.  The  county  contains  bnt  a  small  population— H)nly  about 
1,500.  It  was  organized  because  of  the  isolated  situation  of  the  inhabitants, 
separated  by  the  Sierra  from  the  county  seat  of  Plumas.  The  votes  polled  in 
1864  Siimbered  554 ;  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property  now  in  the  county 
is  estimated  at  about  8800,000 — ^a  large  amount,  considering  the  limited  num- 
ber of  people  it  contains.  The  western  portion  of  the  county  is  covered  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada;  the  remainder  consists  of  nu^^  and  barren  hills,  sage  plains, 
and  alkali  flats,  with  a  small  extent  of  rich  valley  lands.  The  Sierra  is  heavily 
timbered  quite  to  its  base.  Heading  in  these  mountains  are  a  number  of  fine 
streams,  of  which  Susan  river,  Willow,  and  Elision  creeks  are  the  principal.  They 
afford  extensive  propulsive  power  and  water  for  irrigation,  to  both  whicu  uses  they 
are  largely  applied.  These  streams  run  into  Honey  lake,  a  shallow  body  of  water 
lying  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  and  which,  though  it  covered  a  large  area 
some  years  since,  is  now  nearly  dried  up.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  its  water,  or  what 
little  is  left,  is  slifi^htly  alkaline  to  the  taste.  Along  its  shores  are  one  or  two  spots 
of  tule  marsh;  the  rest  is  high  and  barren.  Nearly  all  the  valuable  land  in  the 
county  lies  in  Honey  Lake  valley,  a  fertile  and  well-watered  tract  of  some  60,000 
or  60,000  acres,  lyin^  between  the  base  of  the  Sierra  and  the  lake.  It  is  all 
taken  up  and  enclosed,  the  greater  part  being  under  cultivation  or  appropriated 
to  hay-making  and  pasturage.  Much  stock  is  kept  here,  besides  large  quantities 
of  grain  of  eveiT  description  raised  annually.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  com  grew 
luxuriantly,  and,  with  irrigation,  yield  largely.  Vegetables  thiive  and  most  kinds 
of  fruits  mature  without  difficulty.  Cattle  here  require  neither  stabling  nor  fodder 
during  the  winter;  even  work  animals  keep  in  good  condition  feeding  on  the  rich 
succulent  grasses  of  the  valley.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  good  timber  close 
at  hand,  the  most  of  the  fencing  is  nuule  of  posts  and  boards,  and  the  houses  of 
the  settlers  for  the  same  reason  are  large  and  substantiid.  Grood  lumber  caa 
be  obtained  at  the  mills  here  at  about  $20  per  thousand.  In  Long  valley,  a 
small  portion  of  which  is  in  this  county,  there  is  also  a  little  ffood  agricultural  and 

Sasturo  land.  Honey  Lake  valley  received  its  name  from  the  quantity  of  honey 
ew,  a  sweet  and  viscid  substance  precipitated  from  the  atmosphere  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months.  The  climate  in  this  valley  is  extremely  mild 
and  agreeable ;  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  moderate,  and  but  little  snow  falls 
during  the  winter.  There  is  a  group  of  hot  springs  near  the  head  of  the  valley, 
some  of  which  are  very  lar^e,  and  one  so  deep  that  its  bottom  has  never  been 
reached  by  sounding.  It  Doils  with  such  fury  that  the  water  leaps  several 
feet  high.  The  others  are  not  so  hot,  though  all  are  impregnated  with  iron, 
alum,  soda,  or  other  mineral  substances.  The  only  town  of  any  size  in  the 
countv  is  Susanville,  the  countv  seat,  in  which  there  is  a  flourisliing  school,  a 
church,  and  many  large  and  well-built  houses.  The  county  contains  seven  saw- 
mills, running  11  saws  and  capable  of  cutting  50,000  feet  of  lumber  daily. 
They  are  propelled  by  water,  and  cost  in  the  aggregate  over  $50,000.  There 
are  also  two  nour  mills,  having  three  run  of  stone  and  capacity  for  giinding  90 
barrels  of  flour  daily.  They  are  driven  by  water  and  cost  about  $12,000. 
There  are  20  miles  of  water  ditches,  built  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  and  several  wagon 
roads  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  leading  over  the  Sierra  into  GaUfomia. 
Lassen  contains  no  quartz  mills,  though  there  are  numerous  ore-bearing  veins  of 
both  the  useful  and  the  precious  metals  in  the  county.    The  most  of  these  are 
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found  in  the  mountains  adjacent  to  and  west  of  Honey  Lake  valley,  where  placer 
diggings  and  auriferous  quartz  were  discovered  in  1862,  at  which  time  the  fonner 
were  quite  extensively  worked  and  paid  fair  wa^es.  Some  of  these  quartz  veins 
also  carry  silver,  and  various  working  tests  made  on  a  snail  scale  tend  to  show 
that  these  veins  may  yet  be  profitably  worked  on  a  large  scale,  as  the  ores  can 
be  cheaply  reduced,  owing  to  an  abundance  of  wood  and  water  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mines. 


SEGTIOK    ITI. 

STANISLAUS,  FRESNO,  TULARE.  MERCEDE.  AND  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTIES, 

8TA:NiSLAtrs  has  a  sectional  area  of  1,228  square  miles,  consisting  chiefly  of 
agricultural  lands.  Population  in  1860,  2,245;  estimated  in  1866,  3,460; 
assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1866,  $1, 026,2 16.* 

The  principal  towns  are  Knight's  Ferry,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Stanislaus 

river,  where  it  debouches  on  the  main  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  Lagrange.     The 

business  of  the  county  is  mostly  centred  in  these  towns.     At  Knight's  Ferry 

there  are  valuable  quaiiies  of  sandstone.    The  freighting  business  of  this  county 

'  amounts  to  4,444^  tons.t 

Fresno. — This  county,  to  the  south  of  Mariposa  and  MerC'Cd,  in  sectional 
area  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  State,  reaching  from  the  Coast  range  to 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  State,  containing  9,240  square  miles ;  of  this  about 
444,800  acres  are  agricultural  lands  of  superior  quality.  The  population  of 
Fresno  in  1860  was  4,605;  estimated  in  1866,  1,680;  assessed  valuation, 
$811,716,  in  1865;  in  1866,  $826,000. 

Wie  copper  mines  in  the  Hamilton  district,  near  the  Chowchilla  river,  are  no 
doubt  extensive.  The  lode  is  clearly  defined  for  ten  miles  with  croppings  of 
great  richness.  The  shipments  of  copper  from  this  district  will,  it  is  believed, 
m  time  rival  that  from  Gopperopolis.  At  present  the  shipments  are  light,  as  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  San  Francisco  is  $80  per  ton,  which  makes  copper 
mining  in  this  county  unprofitable  at  present.  With  facilities  for  ti-ansportation 
by  way  of  Knight's  Ferry,  and  thence  by  the  proposed  Stockton  and  Copper- 
epolis  railroad  to  Stockton,  copper  ores  will  eventually  bear  shipment. 

The  down  freights  from  this  coimty,  principally  from  the  Chowchilla  mines, 
were,  in  1865, 1,800  tons.  Two  other  mines  shipped  by  way  of  the  San  Joaquin 
120  tons  per  month,  but  there  is  little  doing  now,  owing  to  the  depreciation  in 
the  business  of  copper  mining.  The  up  freights  to  Foit  Miller  are  875  tons  per 
annum ;  the  total  freights  to  and  from  this  county  probably  amount  to  2,675  tons. 

TtiLARB. — ^The  county  of  Tulare,  to  the  south  of  Fresno,  containetl  in  1860 
a  population  of  4,638 ;  estimated  in  1866,  4,890 ;  an  assessed  valuation  in  1865 
of  $1,306,380;  in  1866,  $1,299,379;  agricultural  products  for  1865,  $616,890; 
a  sectional  area  of  7,181  square,  miles,  of  which  about  200,604  acres  are  good 
agricultural  lands,  the  rest  mountain  and  tule  lands.  There  are  gold  veins  in 
tms  county  which  are  now  being  developed,  and  which  will  increase  the  present 
freights  to  a  large  amount.  The  freights  for  1865  were  as  follows:  Up  freights, 
2,750  tons;  down  freights,  409  tons;  total,  3,159  tons. 

There  is  no  outlet  for  the  northern  portion. 

Mekcede. — West  of  Mariposa  county  lies  Mercede,  mostly  an  agricmltural 
county,  the  central  and  western  portion  of  which  lias,  to  some  extent^  an  outlet 
on  the  San  Joaquin  river.  Sectional  area,  1,384  square  miles;  population  in 
1860,  1,141;  estimated  in  1866,  1,980;  real  and  personal  property,  $816,318; 

*  Pacific  Coast  Directory.  t  W.  C.  Watson's  report. 
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principal  shipping  points  for  up  freight,  Merced  Falls  and  Snellingsvillet  eax 
miles  below.  Here,  as  well  as  at  Knight's  Feny  and  Lagxungo,  on  the  'ruo- 
lumne,  is  a  large  amonnt  of  water  power,  capable  of  being  used  at  a  little  czpL^nse, 
and  which  will  at  no  distant  day  be  turned  to  good  account.  Freighting  busiuesa 
of  this  county,  562  tons.* 

Sax  Joaquin. — The  sectional  area  of  this  county  is  1,452  square  mileit, 
(929,280  acres,)  about  one-third  of  which  is  agi'icultural,  the  rest  foot-hills 
and  tule  land&T  The  agricultural  products  in  1864  amounted  to  84,445,058; 
assessed  valuation  in  1865,  $14,986,615;  population  in  1860,  8,434;  estimated 
population  m  1866,  17,140;  real  and  personal  property  in  1866,  $5,275,0164 


SECTION  ITII. 

INYO    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  erected  in  1866.  The  territory  was  talcen  from  Tulare  and 
Mono  counties,  and  lies  on  the  border  of  the  Great  Mohave  Desert,  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range  of  mountains.  With  the  exception  of  a  considerable  strip  of  arable 
land  along  Owen's  river,  and  some  fertile  spots  at  the  entrance  c^  the  ravines 
that  make  up  into  the  Sierra,  the  country  is  aiid  and  barren.  4 Except  the 
portion  lying  on  the  Sierra,  and  some  scattered  groves  of  piuon  on  the  range 
east  of  Owen's  valley,  the  country  is  also  destitute  of  timber.  ^^TThe  only  water, 
save  a  few  small  springs,  consists  of  that  flowing  through  Owen's  river  and  the 
streams  that,  foiling  firo^n  the  mountains  to  the  west,  feed  it  or  run  into  the  lake 
that  receives  its  waters.  ^Owen's  valley,  over  a  hundred  miles  long  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  from  10  to  15  wide,  lies  along  the  western  border  of  the  county, 
having  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  on  the  west  and  the  Monach6  dtiain  on  the 
east.  These  mountains  cover  three-foiulhs  of  its  area  and  ^ve  to  .the  county  a 
rugged  and  divendiied  aspect.  The  tillable  land  along  the  river  is  not  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  but  as  it  reaches  the  entire  length  of  the  valley 
it  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  60,000  or  70,000  acres,  the  most  of  it  very 
fertile  and  capable,  with  irrigation,  of  growing  every  kind  of  fruit,  CToin,  and 
vegetables  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  This  stnp  of  land  is  covered  in  its  natural 
state  with  a  coarse,  wiiy  grass,  not  fit  for  making  first  quality  of  hay,  though  the 
cultivated  grasses  could  easily  be  domesticated  nero./  They  are  found  to  grow 
readily  when  planted  after  the  manner  of  grain.  fThe  rest  of  the  valley,  like 
the  surrounding  country,  is  nothing  but  a  sage  barren,  producing,  liesides  the 
artemesia,  only  a  little  bunch  grass,  with  a  few  shrubs  almost  at)  worthless  as  the 
si^e  itself.  The  river,  running  through  the  middle  of  the  valley,  is  deep,  nar- 
row, and  crooked,  and  has  a  swift  current,  which,  with  its  generally  marshy  banks, 
renders  fording  difficult.  In  the  summer,  dm'ing  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
mountains,  it  ovei'flows  its  bonks  in  many  places,  particularly  the  tule  lands,  of 
which  there  are  good  deal  along  its  borders.  The  mountain  streams,  after  flowing 
out  into  the  valley  a  short  distance,  ppread  out  over  the  surface,  irrigating  it  and 
producing  large  patches  of  clover.  These  spots  were  the  favorite  abodes  of  the 
Indians,  who  plimted  a  variety  of  roots,  grasses,  and  other  vegetable  comestibles, 
which  they  irrigated,  conveying  the  water  through  small  ditches  and  channels 
formed  with  mud,  often  quite  a  distance.  In  the  possession  of  the  whites  they 
will  soon  be  converted  into  luxuriant  gardens,  orchaixls,  and  grain  fields.  Along 
Owen's  valley  there  are  already  a  large  number  jjf  fine,  well  stocked,  and  culti- 
vated farms,  many  thousand  bushels  of  grain  having  been  raised  there,  besides 
butter  and  cheese  made  for  several  years  past.     Five  hundred  thousand  pounds 

*  Watson'f  report.  t  W.  C.  Mi[«tion.  X  Pacific  Coast  Directorj. 
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of  grain  were  raised  last  year,  and  still  larger  qaantitio0  this.  These  farms  mtk 
proper  cnlture  produce  as  abundantly  as  the  ricbost  valley  lands  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  the  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  being  often  at  thcrate  of  40  and  50  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Cattle  keep  fat  here  running  in  the  pastures  the  year  round,  no  stabling 
or  fodder  being  required.  The  population  of  the  county,  for  several  years  greatly 
diminished  on  account  of  Indian  difficulties,  is  now  about  2,000,  having  increased 
largely  within  the  past  six  or  eight  months  on  account  of  the  veiy  flattering 
prospects  of  the  mines.  The  assessable  property  is  estimated  at  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  both  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  county  will  be  largely  augmented  hereafter.  A  number  of  towns  hav« 
been  laid  out,  some  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  and  others  in  Owen's  valley, 
but  none  of  them  have  yet  attained  any  great  size.  Bend  City,  San  Carlos, 
and  Independence  are  in  the  valley,' Kearsarge  City  being  10  miles  west  of 
Independence  and  near  the  famous  mines  of  that  name.  LLa^e  City,  laid  out  in 
1862,  is  at  the  south  end  of  Owen's  Big  Lake.  It  contained  quite  a  population 
at  one  time,  but  is  now  nearly  deserted.  Bend  City  and  San  Carlos  also  contain 
fewer  inhabitants  than  they  did  several  years  since.  The  late  accessions  to  the 
population  are  mostly  in  the  mining  districts.  Independence,  the  county  seat, 
IS  a  growing  and  thnfty  town,  with  a  school  and  otber  evidences  of  progress. 
Fort  Independence,  the  militaiy  post  near  by,  adds  much  to  the  business  of  the 
place,  there  bein^  at  all  times  several  companies  of  troops  stationed  here.  The 
fort  is  a  well-built,  comfortable  structure,  with  well-improved  grounds  and  out- 
building abvut  it.  Mount  Whitney,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
clainxed-to  be  the  most  elevated  hind  in  the  United  States,  is  over  15,000  feet 
high,  and  lies  within  the  limits  of  Inyo  county.  There  are  several  other  peaks 
in  the  neighborhood  ranging  from  10,000  to  14,000  in  height.  Snow  lies  on 
some  of  these  peaks  all  summer.  The  whole  range  is  covered  nearly  to  its 
base  during  the  winter  season,  though  but  little  snow  lies  in  the  valley  during 
the  coldest  weather.  The  summers  here  are  hot,  the  thermometer  standing  much 
of  the  time  at  100°  in  the  shade,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
weather  is  mild  and  pleasant  But  little  rain  or  snow  falls,  except  on  the 
mountains,  rendering  the  county  e^mely  arid  and  making  uTigation  necessaiy 
for  the  growth  of  the  crops.  For  introducing  water  upon  the  land  many  small 
ditches  have  been  dug,  also  some  of  larger  dimensions :  one,  the  San  Carlos, 
taking  water  from  Owen's  river,  is  15  miles  long  and  cost  $30,000.  There 
are  two  saw-mills  and  nine  quartz  mills  in  the  county.  The  former  are  driven 
by  water,  are  capable  of  cutting  about  10,000  feet  of  lumber  daily,  and  cost 
$7,000.  Seven  of  the  quartz  mills  are  driven  by  steam  and  two  by  water 
power.  The  whole  carry  about  100  stamps  and  cost  nearly  $400,000.  Some 
of  these  mills  were  erected  several  years  ag'o,  at  a  time  when  the  proper  mode  of 
treating  the  ores  in  this  re^on  were  but  ill  understood,  and  as  a  consequence 
proved  failures.  Most  of  them  gave  up  after  a  few  ineffectual  efforts,  and  have 
remained  idle  ever  since.  Those  put  up  more  recently  are  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary appliances  for  the  successful  management  of  the  ores,  and  have  mostly  been 
operated  with  satisfactory  results.  Besides  these  mills  there  are  about  20  arras- 
tras  running  in  the  county.  One  flour  mill  ha^  lately  been  built  in  the  valley, 
and  the  grain  crop  being  large,  will  no  doubt  do  a  prosperous  budness.  This 
county  is  reached  fiom  California  by  several  good  roads ;  one  from  Los  An^elesi 
which  entering  Owen's  valley  from  the  south,  is  unimpeded  by  snow  at  ail  sea- 
sons. With  tne  exception  of  a  few  miles  of  desert  it  is  a  good  road,  nearly 
level,  and  the  one  over  which  most  of  the  freight  has  heretofore  been  taken  in. 
Another  coming  in  from  the  State  of  Nevada  enters  this  valley  at  its  northern 
extremity,  and,  though  most  employed  for  transporting  goods  intended  for  the 
northern  parts  of  the  county,  is  not  passable  for  teams  on  account  of  snow  during 
the  winter.  The  other  road,  via  Walker's  Pass,  enters  the  valley  centrally,  ana 
though  never  seriously  obstructed  by  snow,  is  not  much  used  by  teams  on  account 
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of  its  steepness  in  places  and  the  great  distance  goods  have  to  bo  hauled  on  this 
route.  Eight  or  10  different  mining  districts  have  first  and  last  l)ecn  erected 
"Within  the  limits  of  this  county,  in  all  of  which  there  are  many  metalliferous  lotles 
of  value,  though  working  tests,  owing  to  the  extremely  ix?bellious  character  of 
the  ores,  have  not  as  yet  proved  wholly  satisfactory.  The  ores  hero  consist 
paostly  of  argentiferous  galena,  and  can  bo  successfully  reduced  only  by  emclting, 
a  method  now  generally  adopted  in  most  of  the  districts.  The  mines  are  sit- 
uated in  the  two  main  ranges  of  mountains  running  in  a  northerly  and  soudi- 
erly  course  across  the  county,  the  Sierra  on  the  west,  and  the  Monachi  or  Coso 
range  on  the  east.  In  the  latter  is  located  the  Lone  Pine  distnct,  abounding 
with  veins  varj'ing  in  thickness  from  ono  to  40  feet,  nearly  all  carrying  a  goo^ 
grade  of  ore,  much  of  it*  yifelding,  by  tho  nide  smelting  process  now  employed, 
from  $50  to  $100  per  ton.  At  present  only  the  richest  ores  are  worked  and  a 
large  percentage  of  the  metal  is  lost,  calling  for  more  economical  and  effectual 
modes  of  treatment.  That  these  will  soon  bo  supplied  seems  probable,  as  the 
attention  of  scientific  miners  and  capitalists  is  now  being  directed  to  that  quarter. 
The  ores  here  are  to  be  had  in  great  quantity,  and  as  population  is  flowing  into 
the  district,  supplying  an  abundance  of  available  labor,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  product  of  bullion  will  be  large  within  a  few  years.  In  the  other  districts, 
except  Kearsarge,  and  one  or  two  others,  there  is  but  little  work  being  done, 
though,  as  stated,  they  all  contain  valuable  gold,  silver,  and  copper-beaiing 
lodes.  The  Kearsarge  district  is  situate  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  tho  SieiTa^ 
here  very  steep,  and  at  a  point  about  12  miles  west  from  Fort  Independence. 
The  lodes  here,  which  are  from  two  to  five  feet  thick,  carry  a  fair  percentage 
of  silver,  which  is  their  predominating  metal.  The  lode  of  the  Kearsarge 
Company,  the  most  thoroughly  explorea,  contains  ore  of  good  average  grade. 
This  company,  after  erecting  a  10-stamp  mill,  met  with  difficulty  in  saving  tlie 
metal  known  to  exist  in  their  ore;  hence  they  have  been  obliged  to  delay  mnning 
their  mill  until  by  varied  experimenting  they  have  determined  the  best  methocl 
for  its  treatment.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  liberal  returns  will  1)0  secured, 
as  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  richness  of  the  ore.  A  tunnel  100  feet  in 
length  has  been  run  to  the  ledge  of  this  company,  opening  it  to  a  depth  of  180) 
feet  beneath  the  croppings,  the  side  of  the  mountain  hero  approaching  so  near  tho 
perpendicular.  Other  companies  are  at  work  near  the  Kearsaige  opening  their 
claims,  all  of  which  afford  encouraging  prospects,  and  as  there  are  here  wood  and 
wator  in  abundance  this  may  in  time  become  a  prosperous  and  productive  dis- 
trict. In  addition  to  gold  and  silver,  this  county  contains  many  other  metals 
and  minerals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  sulphur,  and  salt,  the  latter  existing  about  Sk 
small  lake  in  Owen's  valley,  in  such  quantities  that  it  can  always  be  procure, 
there  at  a  merelv  nominal  cost 


SEG7I0K  ITIII. 

MONO  COUNTY. 

This  county,  like  Lassen  and  Alpine,  lies  upon  and  to  the  east  of  tho  Sierra 
Nevada.  It  is  very  elevated,  and  constitutes  the  water-shed  between  the  basin  of 
Carson  and  of  Owen's  rivers,  both  of  which  streams,  though  running  in  o|)posite 
directions,  have  their  sources  in  this  county.  As  a  consequence,  the  cliioato  is 
rigorous,  snow  falling  in  the  winter  to  a  great  depth,  even  in  the  valleys,,  and  ice 
sometimes  forming  at  night  in  the  summer.  There  is  a  narrow  belt  of  alluvial 
land  along  several  of  the  creeks  falling  from  the  Sierra  into  Mono  lako,  and  a 
few  thousand  acres  at  the  Big  Meadows  on  Walker  river,  with  some  small  patches 
elsewhere  in  the  county ;  yet  the  amount  of  arable  land  it  contains  is  small. 

12 
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Some  farming  is  done  at  oach  of  these  places.  ITio  crops  planted  are  mostly 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  which,  with  careful  culture  and  irrigation,  gen- 
erally mature  and  yield  well.  A  largo  amount  of  hay  is  cut  every  year  at  the 
Big  Meadows.  Auroi^a  and  the  most  of  the  mining  camps  in  the  county  got  a 
•good  share  of  their  sujiply  there. 

3fono  contains  about  1,000  inhabitants,  scarcely  as  many  as  it  did  six  or  seven 
yeai-s  ago,  when  the  placer  mines  gave  emplojTnent  to  a  large  number  of  men. 
These  mincj^,  discovered  in  1857,  were  worked  for  four  or  five  years  thereafter 
with  much  profit  to  such  £s  held  the  better  class  of  claims,  the"  daily  earnings 
vaiying  from  $5  to  $20  to  the  hand.  The  wo/king  seasons,  however,  were 
somewhat  contracted,  and  the  digging  in  many  pla^^  deep,  while  the  cost  of 
living  was  high,  whereby  the  net  yearly  savings  were  reduced  to  moderate 
rates.  The  mines  lay  in  alluvium  washiBd  from  the  Sierra  and  lodged  in  a  field 
of  enormous  granite  boulders,  their  area  finally  proving  to  be  of  no  great  extent, 
which,  after  the  summer  of  1861,  led  to  their  gradual  abandonment.  A  town 
named  Monoville  grow  up  at  these  diggings,  wluch  by  the  census  of  1860  con- 
tained 900  inhabitants,  the  most  of  whom  on  the  discovery  of  the  silver  lodes  a*; 
Aurora,  that  year,  removed  to  that  place,  to  which  also  most  of  the  ])uildings  at 
Monoville  were  afterwards  transferred.  For  several  years  after  some  placer 
mining  was  still  canned  on,  but  at  present  there  is  scarcely  anything  being  done 
at  these  diggings.  There  are,  however,  near  them  a  number  of  small  quartz  lodes 
containing  fi'ee  gold.  Some  of  these  were  worked  in  1860,  by  means  of  arrastras, 
driven  by  water,  and  for  a  time  good  results  were  obtained  ;  but  the  pay  streak 
in  these  lodes  was  very  narrow,  rendering  it  expensive  to  get  out  sufficient  ore  to 
keep  the  arrastras  running,  which  led  to  a  final  cessation  of  work  upon  them. 
With  more  thorough  development  it  is  thought  these  veins  could  still  bo  worked 
with  remunerative  results.  There  is  water  at  hand  for  driving  a  considerable 
number  of  stamps.  For  supplying  water  to  the  placers  a  ditch  20  miles  long 
was  built  in  1860,  at  an  expense  of  $75,000,  which  work  might  still  be  made 
available  as  a  power  for  driving  machinery. 

]\Iono  lake,  the  principal  body  of  water  in  this  county,  having  been  elsewhere 
described,  it  only  remmns  hero  to  speak  of  the  numerous  sti^ams  falling  from  the 
Sierra,  some  flowing  into  the  lake,  and  others  uniting  in  the  Big  Meadows  and 
fonning  the  east  fork  of  Walker  river.  Many  of  them  are  large,  and  by  their 
volume  and  fall  create  an  immense  water-power,  a  portion  of  which,  as  they  run 
throuii  h  the  finest  of  timber  lands,  has  been  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  machin- 
ery. .  -Mono  contains  a  great  extent  of  pine  and  spnice  forests,  ranging  along  the 
Eastern  slope  and  the  fogt-hills  of  the  Sierra.  Those  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  Big 
Meadows  are  the  most  valuable.  Tho  trees  hero,  though  not  extremely  large, 
are  straight  and  well  formed.  "^  There  are  eight  saw-mills,  in  the  county,  having 
an  average  capacity  to  cut  5,000  feet  of  lumber  daily.  They  are  mostly  driven 
by  steam,  and  cost  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  $35,000. 
A  large  quantity  of  lumber  is  made  here  every  year,  which  finds  a  market  at 
Aurora  and  in  the  adjacent  mining  districts.)  There  are  three  quartz  mills  in 
the  county,  two  in  the  Bodie  district  driven  oy  steam,  and  one  at  Hot  Springs 
driven  by  water.  Tho  former  cany,  the  one  16,  and  the  other  12  stamps,  and 
tho  latter  four.     The  entire  cost  of  these  mills  has  been  about  $200,000. 

The  only  town  of  any  size  in  Mono  is  Bridgeport,  the  county  seat.  It  is  situate 
at  the  Big  Meadows  on  the  east  fork  of  Walker  river,  and  is  sniTounded  with 
fine  agricultm*al  and  hay  lands,  with  a  stretch  of  excellent  timber  a  short  dis- 
tance back  on  the  foot-hills  of  the  Siena.  From  Bridgeport  to  Aurora  a  good 
wagon  road  has  been  built,  also  an  expensive  road  across  the  mountains  to  Stock- 
ton,.^alifomia.  The  vote  in  this  county  numbers  a  little  over  300  ;  the  value 
of  real  and  personal  property  is  estimateil  at  $400,000.  It  contains  a  number 
of  hot  springs,  one  group,  situate  in  the  foot-hills  on  the  road  to  Stockton,  dis- 
charges a  large  volume  of  boiling  water.    Mono  is  not  without  valuable  ore- 
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bearing  veins,  both  of  gold  and  silver.     Some  of  these  are  degcribcd  in  the 
chapter  on  Esmeralda  county,  Nevada,  being  situate  in  the  Blind  Spring  and 
other  districts  lying  partly  in  that  State,  and  partly  in  California.     In  the 
Bodie  district,  10  miles  east  of  the  county  seat,  are  some  gold  and  silver-bearing 
lotles,  several  of  which  are  explored  by  means  of  tunnels,  varying  from  300  t*> 
800  feet  in  length.     There  are  also  two  quartz  mills  in  this  clistrict,  both  of 
which,  having,  as  is  supposed,  overcome,  after  many  ineffectual  and  costly  trials, 
the  difficulties  met  with  in  working  the  ores  here,  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  achiev- 
ing success.     Tliat  there  is  some  fair  grade  ore  in  these  lodes  has  been  clearly 
shown,  the  only  trouble  having  been  to  hit  upon  a  proper  mode  for  their  reduction. • 
This  having  now  been  attained,  and  tw^o  well-appointed  mills  placed  upon  the 
ground,  it  may  reasonably  bo  expected  that  some  bullion  will  be  sent  from  this 
district  the  incoming  year.     Within  the  present  year  a  new  district  named  Castle 
Peak,  lying  a  few^  miles  southwest  of  Bridgeport,  lias  been  erected,  a  large  and 
very  rich  gold-bearing  lode  having  been  found  there.     It  lies  inmtiediately  under 
and  t*>  the  northeast  of  Castle  Peak,  one  of  the  highest  summits  along  this  portion 
of  the  Sierra.     Verj'^  rich  float  rock  had  been  observed  here,  which  led  to  the 
prospecting  of  the  locality  and,  after  some  time  spent,  to  the  final  discovery  of 
the  lode  mentioned.     Placer  mining  had  for  some  years  been  carried  on  along 
the  streams  below,  with  success,  the  gold  found  having  been  released  from  this 
large  vein  and  carried  by  the  water  of  these  creeks,  and  deposited  along  their 
banks.     The  most  of  this  mining  has  been  done  by  Chinamen,  a  company  of 
whom  are  still  at  work,  realizing  wages  that  to  these  people  are  satisfactory.    The 
exploration  of  this  rec<jntly  discovered  lode  is  now  being  prosecuted,  and  it  gives 
promise  of  proving  a  goo<l  vein.     It  is  situated  at  the  line  of  contact  between 
two  favorable  formations  for  the  production  of  metal,  granite  and  slate.     Gold 
predominates  in  value,  though  the  lode  is  also  well  charged  with  sulphurets  of 
silver,  and  &om  assays  made  it  is  calculated  that  the  ore  will  yield  by  mill  pro- 
tress,  under  the  most  inexpensive  mode  of  treatment,  from  840  to  860  per  ton. 
The  means  essential  to  an  economical  reduction  of  ores  prevail  here,  the  mhies 
being  in  the  midst  of  stately  forests,  mth  two  large  creeks — ^Virginia  and  Green 
— but  a  couple  of  miles  distant,  affording  sufficient  power  to  carry  several  hundretl 
stamps.     A  large  number  of  claims  in  addition  to  the  original  location  have  •been 
taken  up  on  this  ledge,  and  as  some  of  the  owners  are  possessed  of  energy  and 
means,  it  is  thought  that  operations  will  be  initiated  here  the  coming  bcasou. 
The  erection  of  several  mills  has  been  determined  upon,  the  work  of  exploration 
to  go  on  meantime,  and  it  is  generally  believed  an  active  mining  camp  will  spring 
up  here  next  summer. 


SECTION    III. 

MINING    DITCHES. 

Ditches  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  mining  of  California.  Indeed,  i^ 
may  be  said  that  Tinthout  them  the  mines  of  the  State  would  be  relatively  insig- 
nificant. At  least  four-fifths  of  the  gold  is  obtained  with  the  assistanw*,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  ditch  water.  There  are  very  few  springs  in  the  mining  regions,  the 
bed  rock  being  usually  slate  with  perpendicular  cleavage,  through  which  the  water 
soaks  down  to  the  lowest  levels.  The  i)ennanent  streams  aie  found  only  at  long 
intei-vals,  and  run  in  deep,  steep,  and  narrow  channels.  Nature  has  tiimished 
no  adequate  supply  of  water  near  the  surface  for  towns  or  for  quartz  mills ;  so 
they,  as  well  as  the  hydraulic  pipes  and  sluices,  must  depend  upon  ditch  water, 
which  thus  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  production  of  four-fifths,  perhaps 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  gold.    It  is  fortunate  that  the  mountain  ridge  east  of 
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the  mining  district  rises  high  into  the  region  of  snow,  where  the  moisture  that 
falls  from  the  atmosphere  in  winter  is  condensed  and  retained  until  summer  and 
fall.  But  without  the  ditches  this  moisture  would  do  little  good  to  the  miners, 
since  there  are  few  camps  near  springs  or  on  the  immediate  banks  of  constant 
Streams. 

ExPEySTVE  CoNSTRTTCTiON. — ^The  first  experiments  in  ditching  in  1850  were 
magnificently  successful.  The  canals  were  short  and  small,  and  the  water  was 
either  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  or  was  used  in  working  out  rich  claims.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  several  years  for  little  ditches  to  repay  the  cost  of  construction 
in  a  couple  of  months.  It  was  supposed  that  the  right  to  the  wat«r  of  a  good 
sti*eam  would  be  worth  a  fortune.  The  merchants  in  each  town  considered  it 
tlieir  interest  to  encourage  and  assist  the  miners  to  bring  in  water,  so  as  to  increase 
the  population,  gold  production,  and  trade.  The  country  was  full  of  entei-prise- 
and  money,  for  which  there  was  not  much  other  use.  Numerous  ditch  companies 
were  formed  to  bring  water  from  the  elevated  regions  in  the  mountains,  and  many 
had  invested  too  much  to  withdraw  before  any  of  them  had  learned  the  bijsines*? 
before  them  by  experience.  The  work  was  done  when  labor  was  very  high  ^ 
the  price  for  common  laborers  being  $8  per  day,  and  lumber  was  $100  per  thousand 
feet.  Before  the  canals  were  finisned,  wages  had  fallen  50  per  cent,  or  more,  and  ^ 
the  work  done  was  woith  in  the  market  only  half  its  cost.  Besides,  in  1851  and 
1852  the  common  price  for  water  was  50  cents  or  $1  an  inch,  and  the  ditch  com- 
panies made  their  calculations  upon  charging  those  figures,  but  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ditches  the  best  claims  in  the  ravines  had  been  exhausted,  and  there 
was  not  enough  rich  ground  left  to  pay  high  prices  for  all  tho  water. 
•  Bad  Engineering. — ^I'ho  ditch  companies  did  not  find  good  hydraulic  engi- 
neers. Many  of  the  canals  were  constructed  under  the  influence  of  carpenters 
who  wanted  to  turn  their  skill  in  wood-work  to  account,  and  wherever  it  was 
possible  they  constructed  wooden  flumes,  even  in  places  peculiarly  favorable  for  ^y 
ditching,  and  where  the  latter  would  have  qost  less  tlian  fluming.  The  flume 
loses  value  every  year,  while  the  ditch,  by  getting  more  solid,  gains.  Tho  flume 
must  be  rebuilt  about  once  in  six,  eight,  or  at  most  ten  years,  and  the  ditch, 
never.  The  flume  soon  leaks,  and  the  ditch  after  a  time  loses  very  little  by 
leakage. 

High  Flumes. — But  the  mistake  in  constructing  flumes  resting  on  the  ground 
was  little  compared  with  the  loss  suffered  by  constructing  high  flumes,  which 
were  wonderful  specimens  of  engineering  skill,  and  still  more  wonderful  samples  • 
of  bad  investments.  It  was  common  to  see  flumes  100  and  200  feet  high,  and 
"there  is  one  now  standing  near  Big  Oak  Flat,  in  'l\iolumno  county,  256  feet  high. 
These  high  flumes  are  very  costly,  and  are  frequently  blown  down.  The  water 
could,  in  most  cases,  have  been  conveyed  in  iron  pipe,  which  is  much  cheaper, 
and  far  more  durable,  and  in  many  instances  it  could  be  and  has  been  conveyed 
in  ditches,  cotfstructed  at  small  cost  round  the  head  of  a  i*avine.  "  As  the  yield  - 
of  the  mines  decreased,  the  charge  for  water  became  onerous,  and  tho  miners  formed 
combinations  to  compel  a  reduction  of  rates,  and  these  strikes  were  accompanied 
sometimes  by  malicious  injuries  to  ditches  and  flumes. 

Unpeofitablb  Investments.— rThe  big  ditches,  almost  without  exception, 
proved  unprofitable.  Some  of  them  have  paid  more  than  their  cost,  but  not  near 
so  much  as  the  same  money  would  have  paid  at  the  current  rates  of  interest.  It 
is  estimated  by  competent  men  that  not  less  than  $20,000,000  have  been  invested 
in  the  raining  ditches  of  California,  and  that  theii-  present  cash  value  is  not  more 
than  $2,000,000.  In  many  cases  they  broke  tho  men  who  undertook  them.  Most 
of  them  have  been  sold  by  the  sheriff,  some  of  them  several  times  over ;  breaking 
the  first  purchaser,  as  well  as  the  builders.  Bean's  "  Historj'  of  Nevada  County," 
speaking  of  the  South  Yuba  ditch  as  a  remarkable  work,  says :  "  While  nearly  all 
the 'canal  enteiprises  of  the  country  have  passed  from  the  control  of  the  men  who 
conceived  and  executed  them,  the  South  Yuba  canal  remains  a  triumph,  as  well  of 
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fh^  engiBeerincf  as  of  the  financial  ability  of  its  inauagei's,- still  remaining  in 
possession  of  the  fathers  of  the  enterprise,  and  owned  without  on  incumbrance  or 
enemy,  all  the  men  who  assisted  in  any  degree  in  the  constniction  of  the  works 
having  long  ago  been  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing." 

Declius  in  Value. — There  is  a  steady  decline  in  the  value  of  the  ditchea^ 
as  there  is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  yield  of  the  placer  minee,  which  consume 
nine-tenths  of  the  water.  The  Truckee  ditch,  which  was  completed  in  1S5S,  at 
a  cost  of  $1,000,000,  to  supply  the  towns  on  the  Blue  lead,  near  the  southern 
border  of  Sierra  county,  has  gone  to  ruin.  Forty  miles  of  the  new  ditch,  at 
Columbia,  have  been  abandoned,  and  1 1  miles  of  the  Amador  ditch  are  abandoned. 
Besides  these  costly  main  trunks  of  large  canals  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of 
branches,  each  large  enough  to  cany  100  inches  or  more,  that  once  supplied 
water  to  thousands  of  minei*s,  who  have  now  left  their  camp,  and  the  ditches  are 
dry  and  broken.  The  Mokelumne  Hill  Ditch  Company  is  now  constructing  a 
branch  ditch  to  Cat  Camp ;  the  Seare  Union  Ditch  Company,  in  Sierra  county, 
are  constructing  a  branch  to  Poverty  Hill  and  Scales's  Diggings,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  South  Fork  canal,  in  Eldorado  county,  is  talking  of  building  a 
new  ditch,  to  be  50  miles  long,  and  to  carry  5,000  inches  of  water;  but  it  is 
probable  that  more  miles  will  be  abandoned  dming  tJie  next  three  or  four  years 
*  than  will  be  built.  The  receipts  of  the  Bear  river  and  Auburn  canal  show  a 
steady  decline  from  $90,000  in  1863  to  840^000  in  1866.  One  of  the  bcst-iniormed 
ditch  miners  in  Tuolumne  says  that  the  receipts  of  the  ditches  in  that  county 
decrease  six  per  cent,  every  year  on  an  average,  while  there  is  no  correspondent 
decrease  of  ezpenditmes.  The  decrease  in  the  State  generally  is  probably  not 
less  than  10  per  cent. 

The  Supply  of  Watkk  exceeding  the  Demand. — Many  of  the  companies 
are  seriously  troubled  by  inability  to  sell  all  their  water,  and  some  liave  commenced 
to  buy  up  mining  ground  to  wash  on  their  own  account.  It  not  unfrcquently 
happens  that  miners  finding  their  claims  will  not  pay,  after  having  run  in  debt 
to  the  water  company,  transfer  their  claims  in  payment,  and  the  company,  by 
luring  Chinamen,  and  requiring  the  ditch  tenders  to  devote  their  spare  hours  to 
the  labor  of  superintendence,  and  using  water  for  which  there  is  no  sale,  manage 
'  to  make  a  good  profit  where  the  original  claim  owners  could  make  none. 

Small  Ditchbs. — ^Although  the  largo  ditches,  as  a  class,  are  unprofitable, 
many  of  the  small  ones  pay  very  well.  The  minor  ditches  are  short,  oonstructea 
on  favorable  ground,  have  no  high  Humes  to  be  blown  down  by  t^e  wind,  or  to  be 
broken  by  the  snow,  or  swept  away  by  avalanches,  and  not  unfrequently  they 
pick  up  water  that  escapes  from  a  ditch  higher  up,  so  they  avoid  many  of  the 
most  serious  expenses  of  the  larger  ditches.  They  usually  run  dry  easily  ui  the 
summer,  and  supply  single  claims  or*littlo  camps  of  no  note,  and  so  they  are 
relatively  of  little  importance  to  the  mining  mdustry  of  the  country. 

Flumbs. — ^I^^lumes  are  usually  made  with  boards,  an  inch  and  n  half  thick  for 
the  bottom,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  for  the  sides.  At  intervals  of  two  and  a 
half  feet  there  is  a  support  for  the  flume  box,  consisting  of  a  sill,  posts,  and  cap. 
The  sills  are  i#ur  inches  square;  the  posts  three  by  four  inchesi  and  the  caps  one 
and  a  half  by  four  inches.  To  erect  a  flume  25  feet  high,  costs  about  twice  as 
much  as  to  lay  one  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  at  60  feet  it  costs  four  times 
as  much.  The  annual  repair  of  a  flume  is  about  one-eighth  of  its  original  cost, 
in  favorable  circumstances.  If  the  flume  is  left  dry  several  months,  uie  repau*B 
may  be  more,  for  the  sun  warps  and  splits  the  boards,  and  draws  the  nails.  A 
flume  box,  40  inches  wide  by  20  inches  deep,  with  a  grade  of  13  feet  to  the  mile, 
will  carry  about  800  inches,  and  such  a  flume  built  on  the  surf&oe  of  the  ground 
wiU  cost  now  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  per  mile,  near  a  saw-mill.  The  boaias  are 
put  in  the  flume  rough,  but  are  always  battened,  and  sometimes  caulked.  The 
oheapost  flume  costs  twice  as  much  as  the  cheapest  ditch  of  the  same  capiK)ity/and 
the  repairs  of  a  flume  cost  90  per  cent  more  than  those  of  a  ditch.    The  duration 
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of  a  high  flnmo  is  on  nn  average  about  six  years,  and  of  a  low  one  8  or  10. 
For  the  firet  two  or  three  years  after  the  constrnction  of  a  ditch  there  is  much 
trouble  from  gopher  holes  and  slides. 

The  flumes  in  the  highest  portions  of  the  Sierra,  and  especially  abont  Tlowland 
Flat  and  La  Porte  are  much  troubled  by  the  snow,  and  mnch  labor  is  spent 
on  them*  ever}-  winter.  The  weight  of  the  snow  is  so  great  that  after  every  snow- 
storm, or  while  it  is  in  progress,  a  man  must  go  along  and  clear  the  flume  with 
a  shovel.  In  cases  where  the  flume  is  on  a  hill-side  it  is  necessary  to  shovel 
aw«ay  the  snow  from  the  upper  side  of  the  flume,  for  the  mass  moves  down  hill 
with  tremendous  weight,  though  with  very  slow  motion,  and  no  flume  could 
resist  it. 

Iron  Pipe. — ^Thc  use  of  iron  pipe  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  siphon,  instead 
of  high  flume,  for  the  purpose  of  cairying  water  across  ravines,  has  been  a  great 
improvement  and  saving  in  the  ditch  business.  Near  Placerville,  water  is  earned 
across  a  depression  190  feet,  and  1,600  feet  long,  in  a  pipe  that  cost  $900,  whereas 
a  flume  would  have  cost  825,000.  Not  only  is  it  cheaper,  but  it  can  be  used  where 
fluming  is  peculiarly  impossible,  as  in  crossing  ravines  400  feet  deep.  . 

The  sheet-iron  used  in  making  pipe  comes  in  sheets  two  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
long.  The  common  sizes  of  pipe  are  7  inches  and  11  inches  in  diameter,  made 
in  joints  two  feet  long.  A  sheet  makes  two  joints  of  11-inch  pipe,  and  three  of 
seven-inch,  and  1 1  joints  are  riveted  together  to  make  a  section  20J  feet  long.  At 
the  end  of  each  section,  as  pipes  are  usually  made,  there  is.an  ear  or  hbok  riveted 
on  each  side,  and  when  the  foot  of  one  section  is  thrust  into  the  head  of  another, 
a  wire  is  T\Tapped  round  the  opposite  ears  or  hooks  to  tie  the  sections  together.  In 
case  the  pipe  is  laid  on  a  hill-side  nmning  down,  each  section  is  tied  at  the  head 
to  a  post  to  keep  it  in  placo ;  and  the  post  may  be  supported  by  a  board  placed 
edgewise  and  cross\vise  in  the  ground.  About  an  inch  and  a  half  of  space  is 
allowed  for  the  lap  at  the  end  of  the  sections.  The  ends  need  to  be  made  with 
precision,  so  that  they  will  be  wat^r-tight,  without  packing.  The  pipe  should 
l)e  put  together  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  sections  should  be  driven  together 
with  a  sl(»dge-hammer,  striking  a  board  laid  across  the  end  of  the  section.  The 
pipe  needs  to  be  coated  with  tai*  to  prefier\'^e  it,  and  if  very  large  it  may  be  coated 
inside  as  well  as  out. 

The  cost  of  11-inch  pipe  made  of  No.  20  iron  is  about  75  cents  per  foot,  Tlr(» 
thickness  of  the  iron  depends  upon  the  amount  of  pressure  and  the  size  of  tlio 
pipe.  The  larger  the  pipe  the  thicker  the  iron  should  be.  The  pressure  at  100 
feet  is  88  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  No,  20  iron  is  strong  enough  for  that,  it' 
the  pipe  be  not  more  than  11  inches  in  diameter. 

The  capacity  of  an  inverted  siphon  depends  mainly  on  the  three  elements  of. 
diameter,  head  and  depression.  The  deeper  the  depression  the  greater  the  friction 
and  the  slower  the  current.  A  straight  pipe  11  inches  in  diameter  will  caiTA' 
Ave  times  as  mnch  water  as  an  inverted  siphon  of  the  same  size  and  head  with 
a  depression  of  200  feet. 

Ditch  Law. — ^The  rules  of  the  common  law  relative  to  the  rights  to  water 
were  unsuited  te  the  wants  of  California,  and  therefore  the  courts  4iave,  by  their 
decision,  established  a  new  code,  which  was  original  here.  Among  the  principles 
of  the  California  water  code  are  the  following : 

The  water  of  a  stream  may  be  led  away  from  its  natural  bed  and  never  returned. 

Water  becomes  the  property  of  the  first  claimant  j  but  it  becomes  his  property 
only  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  claims  it,  and  to  the  amount  which  he  appro- 
priates. 

Tlie  holder  of  a  claim  has  a  right  to  use  the  water  without  any  obstruction 
from  later  claimants,  who  may,  nevertheless,  use  the  water,  if  they  return  it  clear 
and  uninjured  above  the  point  where  the  first  claimant  takes  it. 

If  a  miner  after  claiming  and  using  water  abandons  it,  and  allows  it  to  run 
into  a  channel  claimed  by  another,  the  latter  becomes  the  owner. 
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If  a  ditch  is  cut  for  drainage  alone,  another  may  claim  the  water  for  mining. 

When  the  waters  of  an  artificial  ditch  are  trnmed  into  a  natural  stream  with 
the  intention  of  taking  out  the  same  amount  at  a  lower  point  on  the  stl'eam,  thoy 
may  be  so  taken  out, 'though  the  stream  had  already  been  claimed  by  another  title. 

No  person  has  a  riglit  to  take  the  water  from  the  bed  of  a  stream  in  which 
there  is  a  piior  mining  claim  that  cannot  be  worked  without  the  water. 

Section  9  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August,  1866,  relative  to  ditch  companies, 
makes  a  material  change  in  the  riglits  of  ditch  companies.     It  provides: 

T>at  wherever,  by  priority  of  possession,  riprhts  to  the  use  of  water  for  mininf^,  agricuUurnl. 
manafacturin{2:,  or  other  purposes,  have  vested  and  accrued,  and  the  same  are  recog^nized  and 
acknowledc^ed  by  tho  local  customs,  laws,  and  the  decisions  of  courts,  the  possessors  and 
owners  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  same;  and  tlio  right 
of  way  for  the  construction  of  ditches  and  canals  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged and  confirmed :  Provided,  however ^  That  whenever,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  any 
pwerson  or  persons  shall,  in  tho  construction  of  any  ditch  or  canal,  injiu^  or  damage  the  posjies- 
sions  of  any  settler  en  the  public  domain,  tho  party  committing  such  injury  or  damag^  shall 
be  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  such  injury  or  damage. 

Under  this  act  a  ditch  company  acquires  a  title  to  the  land  on  which  the  ditch 
is  made,  and  to  as  much  more  on  each  side  as  may  be  necessaiy  for  the  safety 
or  business  of  the  ditch.  The  company  has,  beside,  the  right  to  run  a  ditch  over 
mining  claims  and  farms  on  the  public  domain,  on  tho  payment  of  the  actual 
damage  done.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  if  a  ditch  was  located  ovct 
a  mining  claim  of  prior  date,  the  miner  had  a  right  to  wash  away  all  his  ground, 
and  if  the  ditch  was  damaged  the  ditch  company  had  to  bear  the  loss ;  but  undei 
the  new  law  the  ditch  company  has  a  better  title  than  the  mining  claims  of  prior 
location  j  and  if  the  miner  washes  away  the  ditch  or  injures  it,  he  becomes  respon- 
sible for  tho  damage. 

Conflict  between  DrrcnERS  and  Miners. — Tho  first  conflict  or  case 
under  tho  law  aroao  at  Gold  Run,  in  Placer  county,  where  tphere  was  a  large 
extent  of  ground  suitable  for  hydraulic  waging,  but  it  remained  long  inaccessible^ 
for  want  of  water  or  of  outlet.  Several  ditch  companies  ran  their  ditches  ovei 
mining  claims,  and  the  miners  notified  the  ditch  companies  that  the  ground  there 
would,  after  a  time,  bo  washed  away.  Tho  ditch  companies  replied  that  they 
recognized  the  prior  right  of  the  miners  and  would  move  the  ditches  at  their  own 
expense  when  tho  waging  should  get  near  to  the  Ihie.  Before  Uiat  time  came, 
the  act  of  186(3  was  passed  giving  to  tho  ditch  companies  superior  rights.  Early 
in  this  year  oQe  of  the  miners,  over  whoso  claim  several  ditches  ran,  notified  the 
companies  that  ho  was  rapidly  approaching  their  lines  with  his  pipe,  and  the  bank 
would  soon  be  washod  away.  One  company  replied  that  thoy  would  move -at 
their  own  expense  j  another  gave  him  notice  not  to  come  within  50  feet,  or  they 
would  hold  him  responsible  for  all  damage  done.  Ho  has  been  compelled  to 
stop  because  his  profits  would  not  have  been  large  enough  to  cover  tho  damage* 

Proposed  Grant  of  Land  along  Ditches. — Tho  ditch  companies  have 
solicited  from  Congress  a  gi*ant  of  at  least  100  feet  on  each  sid9  of  then*  lines ; 
and  their  wish  upon  this  point  deserves  attentive  consideration.  If  such  a  grant, 
at  least  along  the  main  trunks  where  not  less  than  500  inches  .of  water  ai*e  carried 
for  six  months  in  the  year  without  disturbing  tho  claims  of  miners  located  pre- 
vious to  the  location  of  the  ditch,  would  encourage  tho  construction  of  now  ditches, 
or  would  ^ive  longer  life  or  greater  size  to  thoso  now  in  existence,  it  would  bo 
politic.  These  companies,  by  whoso  assistance  $700,000,000  have  been  taken 
from  tho  ground,  at  a  loss  of  $10,000,000  to  themselves,  deserve  to  receive  some 
favors,  wliich  will  cost  nothing  to  the  government,  do  no  injustice  to  individual 
mines,  and  increase  or  keep  up  the  supply  of  water. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1866,  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  ditches, 
the  Pacific  Railroaa  act  had  been  passed,  giving  to  that  road  alternate  sections 
of  public  land  for  a  Avidth  of  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line,  and  thus  tlio 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  become  tho  owner  of  many  miles  of 
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ditch  bclon^ng  to  different  companies  alonsf  its  line;  and  altboogb  it  has  n«t 
seen  fit  to  demand  anything  from  them,  still  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  the  ditch 
companies  to  know  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  another  association  of  later 
date.  The  act  of  1866  giving  a  right  of  way  for  the  ditch  companies  secmres 
them  against  losing  their  lines  by  fiture  railroad  grants,  but  it  leaves  them  sub- 
ject to  fears  that  the  land  immediately  alon^ide  may  be  taken  in"  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  changes  and  improvements  that  might  be  required.  In  some 
places  where  there  are  high  flumes  a  strip  100  feet  on  each  side  of  the  line  would 
not  be  too  much  to  be  granted  to  the  ditch  companies ;  but  in  those  places  where 
there  is  a  plain  ditch  or  iron  pipe  on  a  plain  surface,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  good  reason  for  granting  more  than  room  enough  to  drive  a  wagon  along. 

Measurement  of  WaIer. — ^Water  is  sold  by  the  inch,  and  usually  an 
inch  is  the  amount  which  escapes  thi'ough  an  orifice  an  inch  square,  with  the 
water  six  inches  deep  above  the  top  of  the  orifice.  •  That  is  called  a  six-inch 
pressure.  If  a  largo  quantity  is  sold,  the  orifice  may  be  two  or  three  inches 
high.  The  mode  of  measurement,  however,  is  not  uniform.  In  some  places 
the  pressure  is  nine  or  ten  inches ;  in  others  there  is  no  pressure  but  the  quantity 
that  escapes  through  an  orifice  an  inch  wide,  and  'three  inches  high,  without 
pressure,  is  called  an  inch. 

In  calculations  made  by  machinists  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  the  term  ''an 
inch  of  water,"  and  by  common  consent  that  phrase  is  accepted  now  to  mean 
a  supply  of  4.032  cubic  inches,  or  145.86-100  pounds  per  minute;  3,360  cubic 
feet,  10,656  gallons  in  24  hom-s ;  and  1,226,400  cubic  feet,  30,410  tons  of  40 
cubic  feet  eacli,  or  6,020,540  gallons  in  365  days  of  24  hours  each.  If  an  inch 
of  water  pass  200  feet  fall  it  supplies  an  amount  of  power  about  one-tenth  less 
than  one-horse  power. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  California  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
provide  that  "  where  the  question  shall  be  involved  as  to  the  quantity  of  running 
water  sold,  purchased,  delivei*ed,  or  used,  and  described  by  **  miner's  inch,"  it 
shall  be  held  and  declared  that  a  '  miner's  inch'  of  water  shall  consist  of  two 
and  one-third  cubic  feet  of  water  passing  a  given  point  in  one  minute  of  time,  or 
seven  and  -f^^^  gallons  of  water  passing  a  given  point  in  a  minute,  or  145-A^ 
pounds  of  water  passing  a  given  point  in  a  minute."  The  bill  was  referrea  to 
the  committee  on  mines,  which  reported  a  substitute,  providing  that ''  a  legal  inch 
of  water  sold  for  mining,  agricultural,  or  other  piurpose,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
what  water  may  pass  through  an  orifice  of  one  inch  square,  through  plank  of  one 
inch  in  thickness,  with  a  pressure  of  seven  inches  measured  from  the  centre  of 
the  orifice  to  the  surface  of  the  water :  Provided,  the  water  shall  bo  delivered 
fix)m  a  box  in  which  the  water  has  no  motion  except  that  caused  by  the  flow  of 
the  water  to  be  delivered  from  that  particular  box."  Both  the  original  bill  and 
the  substitute  wera  indefinitely  postponed.  The  objections  to  the  substitute  were 
that  it  might  be  as  well  to  let  the  miners  and  ditch  companies  agree  upon  their 
measurements  as  well  as  upon  their  prices,  and  that  some  companies  which  had 
long  adopted  other  modes  of  measurement  would  bo  inconvenienced. 

Eureka  Lake  and  Yuba  Canal  Company's  Ditches. — ^The  property  of 
this  company,  under  the  present  organization,  is  a  consolidation  of  the  ditch  and 
mining  property  formerly  owned  by  a  number  of  diflerent  companies.  It  extends 
over  a  vast  range  of  country,  and  embraces  many  valuable  mines.  The  main 
ditches  were  constructed  during  the  years  1855  to  1859,  inclusive.  Purchase^ 
of  the  smaller  ditches  and  consolidation  of  the  larger  have  taken  place  at  diflerent 
times  during  the  last  eight  years;  that  between. the  Eureka  Lake  Water  Com- 
pany and  the  Middle^  Yuba  Canal  and  Water  Company  was  on  the  Ist  of  August, 
1865.  All  the  property  of  this  company  has  since  been  transferred  to  a  corpora- 
tion organized  for  the  purpose  in  the  city  of  Now  York,  the  transfer  having  taken 
effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1866.  The  following  statement  is  derived  fix>m  the 
superintendent;  Mr.  Richard  Abbey:  Capital  stock,  $2,250,000.     The  first  cost 
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of  construction  of  all  tbe  works  would  Lc  difficult  to  estimate,  but  would  prob- 
ably not  fall  far  short  of  $2,000,000.  The.cost  of  the  Eureka  Lake  Water  Com- 
pany and  Middle  Yuba  Canal  and  Water  Company's  property  was  8li(>00,000; 
length  of  main  ditches  and  flumes,  100  miles;  supplemental,  60;  capacity,  5,000 
inches.  Estimated  amount  of  gold  taken  out  by  the  miners  supplied  with  water 
by  this  company  during  the  last  five  years,  $2,000,000  per  year. 

Mr.  George  Black,  civil  engineer,  thus  describes  the  district  of  country  through 
which  these  remarkable  ditches  run,  the  prevailing  systems  of  mining,  and  the 
costs  and  profits: 

The  minine  eectioD  of  country  supplied  by  the  Middle  Yuba  canal  is  sitaated  in  the  north- 
west of  Nevada  coanty,  and  commeoces  at  North  San  Juan ;  it  thence  extends,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Middle  Yuba  river,  to  its  i unction  with  the  Main  Yuba ;  thence,  on  the  south- 
easterly side  of  the  Main  Yuba,  by  Sebastopol,  Manzanita  Hill,  Sweetlands,  Buckeye,  Birch- 
Tille,  and  French  Corral,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles. 

At  Junction  Bluff,  a  spur  from  Manzanita  Hill,  the  Middle  and  North  Yuba  rivers  join 
together  and  flow  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  for  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Sonth  Yuba,  at  Point  Defiance,  three  miles  below  fVench  Corral. 

From  Ban  Juan  to  a  point  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  Junction  Bluff,  the  north  edge 
of  the  mining  ground  is  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  about  800  feet  above  it,  having  a  gradual  inclination  to  the  water's  edge.  From  this  point 
to  French  Corral  a  slate  ridge  of  hills  extends  between  the  northwest  side  of  tbe  mining 
ground  and  the  river.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  a  low  ridge  of  hills,  which  extend  to 
the  South  Yuba.  Along  the  north  and  west  sides  of  these  hiUs,  and  in  the  intervening  val- 
leys, part  of  the  company's  main  canal  is  situated,  together  with  the  branches  and  reservoirs 
belonging  to  it. 

'J  he  mining  ground  from  San  Juan  to  French  Corral  is  composed  of  a  succession  of  g<6ntly 
rounded  gravel  nills,  in  length  from  one  mile  to  one  mile  and  a  half  each,  separated  by  ravines ; 
the  width  is  more  contracted  in  some  places  than  in  others ;  on  an  average,  it  may  be  taken 
at  1,500  feet.  Tbe  depth  along  the  centre  varies  from  150  to  200  feet,  diminishing  towards 
the  sides.  The  deposit  rests  on  a  basin-shaped  depriession  in  the  bed  rock,  which  is  composed 
in  some  places  of  granite,  in  others  of  either  trap  or  transition  slate.  In  those  places  when 
the  superincumbent  gravel  has  been  washed  away  the  bed  rock  is  exposed  to  view,  and  pre- 
sents a  similar  appearance  to  that  of  the  present  river,  which  flows  several  hundred  feet 
beneath.  The  water-worn  appearance  of  the  rocks,  all  the  angles  and  projecting  points  of 
which  havo  been  rounded  off,  show  very  plainly  that  at  one  time  a  powerful  current  of  water 
must  have  swept  over  them. 

The  gravel  hills  are  composed  of  layers  (in  some  places  almost  horizontal)  of  sand  and 
gravel,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  streaks  of  clay.  The  upper  layers  are  composed  of 
sand  and  fine  gravel ;  the  gravel  becomes  coarser  as  the  depth  increases.  The  lower  portion 
is  composed  ofboulders  and  gravel  cemented  together  into  a  hard  and  compact  mass,  restinr 
on  the  bed  rock.  Gold  is  found  throu||;hout  the  whole  of  this  deposit ;  tbe  upper  50  or  60 
feet  contain  it  only  in  very  small  quantities ;  it  increases  with  the  uepth,  the  lower  20  to  30 
feet  lying  above  the  bed  rock  being  invariably  the  richest.  The  gold  is  what  is  usually 
termed  *'  fine,"  being  in  verv  minute  scales,  in  some  cases  almost  resembling  the  fineness  of 
dust.    Large  and  coarse  gold  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  locality. 

Gold  mining  was  at  first  onlv  carried  on  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  ravines  or  along  their 
banks,  where  coarse  gold  was  iound,  with  comparatively  little  labor  or  expense  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  it.  When  these  places  were  partially  exhausted  the  attention  of  miners  was  turned 
to  deposits  such  as  these  under  notice,  which  could  only  be  made  available  by  a  larc^  supply 
of  water,  brought  in  over  the  mining  grouod  at  a  high  elevation.  It  was  to  attain  this  object 
that  a  number  of  miners  joined  together  in  1853  and  organized  tbe  Middle  Yuba  Canal  Com- 
pany, and  commenced  the  construction  of  their  works.  When  they  were  completed,  a  new 
•system  of  working  was  inaugurated  here,  by  which  water  was  made  to  replace  the  labor  of 
men.  Practical  experience  has  since  then  proved  that  the  more  water  is  used  the  more  eco- 
nomically and  effectually  can  the  deposits  be  worked.  The  water  is  conducted  from  the  flume 
or  ditch  into  the  measunng  box,  12  to  14  feet  square,  in  the  side  of  which  openings  are  left 
two  inches  in  depth,  and  extending  along  all  tho  sides.  Tbe  water  is  allowed  to  attain  a 
depth  of  six  inches  above  the  centre  of  these  orifices.  The  measurements  are  made  accord- 
ing to  the  sectional  area  through  whioh  the  water  flows ;  for  instance,  20  inches  in  length  by 
2  inches  in  depth  ii  called  40  inches  in  miners*  measurement ;  50x2==100,  and  so  on.  Tlie 
discharge  is  regulated  according  to  the  demand,  and  is  allowed  to  flow  during  a  working  day 
of  10  hours.     A  cubic  foot,  or  7.49  U.  8.  gallons,  equals  38  miners'  inches. 

The  water  from  the  main  canal,  or  from  the  reservoir,  is  carried  over  high  flumes  and  io 
branch  ditches  to  the  different  bills,  where  measuring  boxes  are  fixed  to  receive  it ;  from  these 
boxes  it  flows  through  pipes  to  the  different  companies  at  work.    The  main  pipes  at  present 
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used  aro  made  of  sheet  iron  ODO-sizteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  iirmi j  riyeted  together ; 
(H,000  feet  of  pi]X!i  are  in  use  on  the  different  hills. )  The  lengths  are  usually  about  12  feet ;  the 
diameter  from  11  to  18  inches.  The  main  pipe  is  eonnected  to  a  cast-iron  box,  placed  as  low 
down  as  circumstances  will  admit ;  to  this  oox  pipes  of  a  lesser  diameter  are  attached,  at 
different  sides,  so  that  the  water  can  be  thrown  on  different  points.  At  the  extremities  of 
these  pipes  flexible  tubes  are  fixed,  to  which  are  attached  nozzles  with  metallic  ends.  The 
diameter  of  th^r  orifices  is  two  to  three  inches.  The  nozzles  are  pointed  against  the  bank 
which  has  to  be  removed.  The  water  used  varies  from  200  to  1,000  inches  ;  1,000  inches, 
miners*  measurement,  equals  26^  cubic  feet,  or  1£^  U.  S.  gallons;  in  weight,  ],():30  pounds; 
being  a  constant  discharge,  under  pi'essures  varying  from  140  to  200  feet.  This  colossal 
force  brought  to  bear  against  the  banks  cuts  and  breaks  them  away  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  bed  rock.  Blasting  is  resorted  to  to  break  up  the  cemented  gravel ;  sometimes  long  drills 
and  sand  blasts  are  used,  with  only  a  small  cj^uantity  of  powder.  Where  the  crust  to  be 
removed  is-  too  thick  for  this  a  drift  is  run  in  a  little  further  than  the  height  of  the  bank,  and 
from  ]  to  20  kegs  of  powder  are  used,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  bank  to  be  lifted. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hills  the  hard  gravel  is  generally  from  20  to  50  feet  in  depth.  A  drift 
is  run  in  on  the  bed  rock,  and  from  50  to  175  kegs  of  powder  are  used  at  one  blast. 

Some  miners  think  it  more  economical  and  profitable  to  drift.  They  construct  parallel 
tunnels  100  feet  apart  on  the  bed  rock,  six  to  seven  feet  in  height,  running  into  the  cliffs, 
and  connect  them  together  with  cross-drifls.  The  connecting  walls^are  washed  away  by  . 
hydriEulic  power,  which  causes  the  entire  cliff  to  settle  down  and  break  to  pieces  in  its  fall. 
The  water  is  then  brought  to  bear  on  this  mass  with  such  force  that  it  sweeps  everything 
away  through  tunnels  constructed  in  the  bed  rock.  Timber  sluices  are  laid  through  these 
tunnels,  varying  in  width  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet,  and  18  inches  in  depth.  The 
grade  is  usually  1  foot  in  15.  Two  sluices  are  sometimes  used  in  the  same  tunnel  by  different 
companies,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  in  width  each.  L^^^'^r  sluices  and  heads  of 
water,  with  a  smaller  grade,  seem  latterly  to  be  preferred  as  more  efficient. 

Several  methods  are  in  use  for  the  effectual  saving  of  the  gold.  In  some  places  the  bottoms 
of  the  sluices  are  paved  with  rounded  stones  of  oblong  shape,  the  lesser  diameter  being  about 
three  inches.  The  gold,  as  it  is  carried  along,  is  deposited  in  the  interstices  between  them. 
A  "  clean  up  "  is'made  in  every  10  or  20  days.  In  other  places  blocks  are  used,  sawn  across 
the  grain,  and  about  two  feet  square  and  six  inches  in  depth ;  a  ba  ten  two  inches  wide  and 
two  mches  in  depth  is  placed  between  them  across  the  flume,  which  forms  a  hollow  of  four 
inches  in  every  two  feet ;  in  these  crevices  the  gold  is  deposited.  These  blocks,  of  course, 
wear  out  very  rapidly,  and  have,  about  once  in  every  two  months,  to  be  replaced.  The 
velocity  of  the  water  is  so  great  that  rocks  weighing  from  100  to  150  pounds  are  often  carried 
along  by  the  current  through  the  tunnels.  The  entire  mass  is  precipitated  over  falls  from  12 
to  20  feet  in  height,  which  breaks  up  the  boulders  and  cement ;  the  fragments  are  taken  up 
anew  by  other  sluices,  again  precipitated  over  falls,  which  operation  is  repeated  several  times 
before  the  river  is  reached,  several  hundred  feet  below.  In  several  places  under-current 
sluices  are  used.  At  the  end  of  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  last  sluice-box  a  grating  is  con- 
structed of  iron  bars,  through  which  a  portion  of  the  fine  gravel,  clay,  sand,  and  water  is 
separated  from  the  larger  particles,  and  drops  into  a  set  of  more  gently-graded  sluices  under- 
neath, varying  in  width  from  six  to  eight  feet,  through  which  they  are  canied  off  by  the  cur- 
rent in  one  direction,  while  the  main  body  of  gravel  and  boulders  is  dashed  over  the  fblls,  to 
be  again  token  up  by  other  sluices,  along  with  the  tailings  from  the  under  current,  and  sub- 
ject^ anew  to  the  same  operation,  which  is  thus  repeated  several  times  before  the  river  is 
reached. 

To  show  the  enormous  advantages  gained  by  the  present  system  of  working,  compared 
with  those  formerly  in  use,  I  may  add  that,  taking  a  miner's  wages  at  $4  per  day,  the  cost 
of  extraction  of  a  cubic  yard  of  deposit  will  be  as  follows : 

With  the  pan $20  GO 

With  the  rocker 5  00 

With  theLongTom 1  00 

While  with  the  powerful  means  now  employed  it  is  only 20 

A  considerably  greater  quantity  of  gold  is  retained  by  this  eperation  than  by  any  other, 
hitherto  employed.    Quicksilver  is  used  more  by  some  miners  than  by  others,  distributed 
through  their  sluices  so  as  to  form  an  amalgam  with  the  gold.    They  have  no  fixed  rule  to 
guide  them  in  its  use. 

The  works  of  the  Middle  Yuba  Canal  Company  were  commenced  by  the  construction  of  a 
small  ditch  from  Grizzly  canon  (a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Middle  Yuba)  to  San 
Jnto.  The  water  supply  not  being  sufficient,  the  ditch  was  enlarged  in  1855  to  its  present 
size,  while  the  works  were  extended  from  Grizzly  caQon  to  the  river,  across  which  a  small 
dam  was  built.  It  is  situated  about  three  miles  below  Moore's  Flat,  the  latter  place  being, 
in  altitude,  about  1,500  feet  above  it.  The  distance  from  the  dam  to  San  Juan  is  22  miles, 
and  four  miles  further  to  the  termination  of  the  main  canal,  at  the  Sweetlands  creek  reser- 
voirs. 
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Foot  receiving^  reservoirs  hold  the  water  which  flows  at  night  and  on  Snndays — 

San  Juan  reservoir,  having:  a  capacity  of  discharge  of    2,300  inches. 

Manzanita  Hill  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  discharge  of 2,000 

Northmp  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  discharge  of 2,500 

Garden  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  discharge  of.... 2,000 


it 


Total ; 8.800 


4( 


The  various  hills  are  supplied  either  by  branch  ditches  from  these  reservoirs,  or  directly 
from  the  main  canal.  « 

The  branch  ditches  are  connected  with  high  flumes  which  span  the  low  ground  intervening 
between  the  ridge  and  the  mining  ground.  At  San  Juan  a  high  flume  connects  with  the 
main  canal. 

The  length  and  gpreatest  height  of  these  flumes  are  as  follows : 


San  Juan  aqueduct . . . . . 
Mazanita  Hill  aqueduct 
Buckeve  Hill  aqueduct. 
Birchvillc  Hill 


LoDgth. 


Height. 


Feet. 

Feet, 

1,200 

48 

2, 000 

54 

400 

3:> 

1,000 

40 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  branch  ditches  is  about  12  miles. 

The  dimensions  of  the  excavated  part  of  the  main  canal  is  as  follows :  bottom,  feur  feet ; 
top,  seven  feet ;  depth,  three  feet;  the  grade  from  the  dam  to  Grizzly  canon  is  10  feet  per 
mile,  and  from  there  to  San  Juan,  12  feet  per  milel  * 

The  dimensions  of  the  ditch  from  San  Juan  to  Garden  reservoir  are :  bottom,  three  and 
one-half  feet ;  top,  six  feet;  depth,  two  and  one-half  feet ;  srade^  12  feet  per  mile. 

The  main  flume  is  of  the  following  dimensions :  bottom,  Tour  feet ;  depth,  three  feet,  with 
same  grade  as  ditch. 

The  branch  ditches  are :  bottom,  two  and  one- half  feet ;  top,  four  feet ;  depth,  two  feet ; 
g^ade,  12  feet  per  mile. 

The  safe  capacity  of  tho  canal,  as  it  is  at  present,  is  equal  to  a  constant  stream  of  1,500 
inches  for  10  hours,  miners'  measurement,  or  3,600  for  24  hours  =  38  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  cost  of  the  works  has  been  as  follows : 


Construction  of  canal  from  river  to  Mazanita  Hill 

Construction  of  canal  from  Mazanita  Hill  to  Birchviilo  Hill,  together  with  pur- 
chase from  Sweetlands,  &c 

Expenses  and  improvements,  to  May,  1857 ,. 

San  Juan,  Mazanita,  and  Jones's  reservoirs 

Purchase  of  Grizzly  Company's  works,  at  San  Juan 

Purchase  of  Pollard's,  at  Bockeyo  Hill 

Sandy  creek  extension 


$261,765  83 

31,237  50 
70,954  29 
18,099  29 
10,000  00 
1,500  00 
3, 625  00 


Total  cost  to  June,  1858 397,201  91 


Water  sales;  receipts  and  expenses  qftJie  Middle  Tuba  Canal  Company,  from  Jan^ 

uary  20,  1856,  to  July  1,  1864. 


Sales. 

Beceipts. 

January  20.  1856.  to  December  1.  1857 

$164,834  45 
107,113  .58 
172,4.32  54 
378, 940  78 
12:),  153  80 

•    68,726  01 

8142.615  48 

December  1,  J857.  to  January  1,  1859 

148,689  74 

January  1,  18.59,  to  January  1,  1860 

144,375  .30 

January  1,  1860,  to  January  1 ,  1863 

369,577  81 

January  1.  1863,  to  January  1.  1864 

109, 480  87 

January  1,  1864,  to  July  1,  1864 

62,283  AZ 

1,075,201  16 

968,  (^22  72 

Expended  in  construction  of  extension  ditches,  reservoirs,  and  other  improvements,  and 
working  expenses  in  three  years,  ending  January  1,  1803,  $132,535  70. 
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from1ti56to  Jnl<rr,]864,  a  pedod  of  eight  and  oae-bcar  fears,  litiveimioiuitedto$%6,02:f  72. 

The  reoeipM  from  Jaonary  1, 1860,  to  Juaat;  I,  1863,  (Uitm  yDBn,)UTe 

amoimtedUi ^ :......  $369,577  SI 

White  tbe  expenaes  have  been 132,535  00 

NetreeeipU 237.042  81 

Aod  the  receipts  froni  Janobrjl,  1863,  to  July  1,1864,  (one  and  one-hftlf;ear,) 

have  unonnled  to |162,764  30 

34,505  10 


Ket  rec^pta 128,259  20 


<D  to  the  BnpplT  deriTed  &iwi  tba  Uiddle  Yuba,  the  canal  olu  receives  part  of  the 
voir  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Lake  Company,  w' '  * 


Mdge,  iaita  into  tbe  river,  and  sIbo  flows  into  the  Borne. 

Vory  eitenaive  mininjf  opaiations  hiiva  been  carried  on  for  seme  years  on  tiiis  section. 
TnnneU,  amoantin;;  in  the  aggregBte  to  thousands  of  feel  inleng-th,  have  been  driven  thTongh 
the  bed  rock  to  insare  the  htl  necessary  for  the  slnioes.  Tbeso  tanaets  have  cost  fron)  tl5 
to  $25  per  foot  nm ;  some  have  t^«n  yean  to  complete,  while  othva  are  still  ii)  course  of 
constrnction. 

San  JujUi  Hill.— The  Eureka  Claim  embraces  80  claims  of  180  feet  by  80  feet— conse- 
qaentlyanareaofSeiacrei.  Thedeothof  thegold-bearing  deposit  is  100  feel  to  175  feoL  The 
north  edee  of  Ihegraoite  basin  on  which  it  rests  is  at  an  elevation  of  850  feet  over  the  Middle 
Yoba,  which  flows  beneath.  500  tg  1,000  inches  of  water  par  day,  snpplieil  by  (be  EorekA 
*tiake  Company,  are  Hsed  throagb  three  iron  pipes  13  inches  to  14  inches  in  diameter. 

Upwards  of  flv«  yaors— &«m  Augott,  1866,  to  Oetober,  1860— were  token  to  oonitractft 
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tunsel  80  that  the  gravel  could  bo  worked  to  the  bod  rock.    The  ezpensee  incurved  before  a 
dividend  was  declared  were  $142,000. 

The  ezpenses  of  working  this  claim  from  Jnly  24,  1360,  to  December  21, 1862 — ^two  and 
one-third  yean — were  as  follows : 

Canvas  and  hose $4,(>54 

Purchase  of  claims 22,800 

Wnter 67,800 

Labor,  quicksilver,  tools,  &c 51,952 

Lowering  tunnel 20,000 

Lumber -. 6,400 

Powder •. 20,000 

193,600 
Proceeds  from  claims 287,200 

Net  profits 93,600 

During  the  period  of  two  and  one-third  years,  eight  monChs  were  lost  In  lowering  the  exist- 
ing tunnel,  so  as  to  obtain  the  requisite  fall  for  the  flumes. 
December  21,  1862,  to  April  1,  1863— three  and  one-fourth  months: 

Expenses  for  water , : $11,000 

Labor,  quicksilver,  &c 8,000 

19,000 
Proceeds  from  claims 50,000 

Net  profits 31,000 

In  Juno,  1863,  this  company  was  regularly  incorporated,  and  tho  office  established  in  San 
Francisco.    The  foUowing  is  a  detailed  account  of  expenses  and  receipts  since  then : 

Receipts  and  acpenditmrts  tf  the  Eureka  Oold  Mining  Company* s  Claim  from  June  5,  1863, 

to  August  11,  1864. 

August  11,  1864: 

Cash,  labor  account $24,986  56- 

Expense,  lumber,  candles,  coal,  moichandise,  incidentals 4, 568  42 

Claims  acconnt - 602  50 

Hose 1,488  10 

Powder 9,642  17 

Water 35,782  49 

Quicksilver 272  81 

Taxes ^ 108  40 

Dividend  account 66,000  00 

Balance 4,078  45 

147, 529  90 

Au^tn,  1864: 
Cash  received  from  claims  from  June' 5,  1863,  to  date $147,529  90 

'  SAN  JUAN  HILL. 

Dead  man  Cut  Mining  Claims-^superficial  area,  square  feet 94, 623 

Average  depth,  feet 100 

Cubic  contents,  cubic  yards 350,455 

April  29,  1855,  to  February  4, 1859 : 

Water $23,565  76 

Special  expense 20,017  78 

Labor , 27,849  75 

71,433  29 
Cash  received  from  claims 156,307  73 

Net  profits 84,874  44 

This  claim  was  entirely  worked  out  in  1859. 

The  average  quantity  of  gold  in  it  was,  per  cubic  yard 44 

The  total  cost  of  extracting,  including  water,  per  cubic  yard 20 
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}tf  ANZANITA  HILL. 

McKeeby  &  CooopaDy's  Claims,  average  length  651  feet  by  315  feet,  square 

yards - 28,240 

Average  depth,  feet - - 120 

Amount  of  gravel,  cubic  yards 1, 191,400 

Cash  received  from  claims $368,932  78 

Constraetlon  of  tunnel $18,000  00 

Water 81,555  25 

Expenses *- 142,717  53 

Dividends  paid 126,660  00 

368, 932  78 


This  claim  has  been  fn  operation  since  1855.  The  total  quantity  of  water  used  has  been 
339, 374  inches,  the  price  of  which  has  varied  from  50  cents  to  20  cents  per  inch.  The  aver- 
ago  quantity  of  gola,  30  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Cost  of  water,  7^  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Total 
cost  of  extraction,  including  water,  20  cents.  The  shaft  sunk  from  toe  surface  of  the  bed 
rock  to  the  sluice  is  169  fbet  10  inches.  The  size  of  the  claims  is  180  feet  by  80,  or  oue-third 
of  an  acre  in  area,  (each  company  owning  several  claims. )  The  average  quantity  of  water 
required  for  the  complete  workijig  of  each  has  been  18,614  inches ;  at  20  cents  per  inch, 
$3,722. 

The  Middle  Ynba  Company's  receipts  over  expenses  for  12  months  ending  July 

1,  1864 $85,506 

The  Eureka  Lake  Company*s  receipts  over  expenses  for  12  months  ending  July 
1,  1864,  were,  say 145,000 

Net  receipts 230,506 


•  •  •  •••*• 

The  safe  capacity  of  discharge  of  the  canals  of  both  companies,  being  a  constant  stream 
during  10  hours,  is  as  follows : 

Minora'  incbcu. 

Eureka  Lake  canal : 3,000 

Minors'  canal ^ 750 

Other  districts 250 

4,000 

Middle  Yuba  canal 1,500 

5,500 

5,500  inches  for  ten  hours,  equal  for  24  hoars •1:3,200 

20  per  cent,  deficiency  in  supply,  stoppages,  and  other  causes 2, 620 

10,580 

Say  10,000  inches  per  day,  &c« 

In  reference  to  the  Eureka  Lake  canal,  Mr.  Black  makes  the  following  remarks : 

The  section  of  country  which  can  be  supplied  by  these  works  extends  over  a  large  portion  of 
Nevada  county,  commencing  at  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Yuba  rivers,  tour  miles 
bolow  French  Corral;  thence  it  extends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  between  these  rivers  toward 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  A  main  ridgo  between  these  rivers  gradually  rises  from 
1,500  feet,  the  altitude  of  French  Corral  above  the  sea,  to  8,000  feet  on  the  summit.  Numer- 
ous lateral  spurs,  with  ravines  separating  them,  extend  from  the  main  ridge  on  each  side  to 
the  rivers.  In  most  cases  tho  mining  ground  is  situated  on  benches  near  the  extremities  of 
these  spurs ;  in  some,  however,  it  is  situated  in  channels  between  them.  From  French  Corral 
to  Eureka,  a  distance  of  about  32  miles,  the  average  width  between  the  rivers  is  seven  miles ; 
from  thence  the  width  gradually  increases  to  about  16  miles  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 
The  first  portion  is  that  in  which  the  mining  section  is  situated,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
about  175  square  miles.  The  area  of  the  different  places  where  gravel  deposits  have  been 
found  may  together  be  about  15  square  miles.  The  deposits  in  addition  to  those  from  French 
Corral  to  San  Juan,  already  described,  extend  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  by  Badger's 
Hill,  Grass  Valley,  Eurisko,  and  further  up  by  Woolsoy's,  Moore's,  Orleans  Flat,  and  Snow 
Point  to  Eureka;  and  on  the  south  slope  of  the  ridge  from  Montezuma  to  Pleasant  Hill, 
Cherokee,  Chimney  Hill,  Columbia  HUl,  Lake  City,  Bloomfield,  Relief  Hill,  and  Mount 
Zion.    The  thickness  of  the  deposits  varies  from  60  to  200  feet,  nearly  similar  to  those  before 
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described  at  San  Juan,  save  that  tfaej  are  not  so  rich  in  p^old,  and  are  more  intermixed  with 
seamR  of  clay,  which  render  them  more  difficult  to  be  worked. 

From  Eureka  to  the  summit  of  the  mountnins  no  deposits  liave  been  found.  The  geologi- 
cal formation  is  mostly  granite  and  gneiss,  which  rise  into  hi£rh  and  rugged  peaks,  some  of 
which  fkttain  an  elevation  of  8,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Middle  and  South  Yubas,  with 
their  tributary  streams,  such  as  Canon  creek,  Pass  creek,  and  others,  take  their  rise  in  these 
mountains,  amongst  which  are  numerous  lakes  from  20  to  400  acres  in  area.  The  Caiion 
Creek  lake,  situated  at  the  head  of  Canon  creek,  about  four  miles  west  of  the  summit,  is  the 
largest,  and  forms  the  company's  principal  reservoir.  A  substantial  dam  formed  of  blocks 
of  granite  has  been  erected  across  its  outlet.  The  transverse  width  at  bottom  is  120  feet,  its 
height  70  feet,  and  length  from  bank  to  bank  250  feet.  The  front  is  protected  with  two 
layers  of  2|-inch  lumber,  well  secured  to  the  iace.  An  arched  sluice  is  constructed  through 
the  dahi,  by  which  the  flow  of  water  is  regulated  from  the  interior.  When  full  of  water,  the 
area  of  the  reservoir  is  500  acres,  the  average  depth  of  water  42  feet,  and  its  contents 
935,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 

Sources  of  supply,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  August,  are  derived  from  the 
mountain  streams,  which  become  swollen  from  the  rapid  melting  of  the  snow,  and  afford  a 
four  months'  plentiful  supply.    After  that  date  recourse  is  had  to  the  reservoirs. 

MIXERS'  DITCU. 

Copt  of  purchases  of  ditches  and  water  rights $57,900 

Miners'  ditch  and  reservoirs  cost 180,000 

2;?7, 900 
EUREKA  LAKE  DITCH. 

Cost  of  purchase  of  small  ditches,  water  rights,  &c 174,250 

Eureka  Lake  dam , 35,  (K)0 

Lake  Fuucherie  dam , ^....  8,000 

Smaller  dams 2,000 

Magenta  and  National  aqueducts 23,000 

Storag^e  reservoirs 51,000 

Iron  pipes  to  San  Juan I2,o00 

Main  canal  and  flume 256,000 

Saw-mill 7,000 

806, 150 
Management,  Uiw  expenses,  d^c,  20  per  cent 161,230 

966,380 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  storage  reservoirs  named  in  the  above  estimate,  with  their 
capacity  and  cost: 


Locality. 


Eureka 

Snow  Point... 

Orleans 

Moore's 

Woolsey's 

Relief  Hill.... 
Bloomfield  .  .. 

XakeCity 

Kennebec 

Grizzly  Hill  .. 
Columbia  Hill 
Grizzl V  Hill  . . 

Cherokee 

Lone  Ridge. .. 

San  Juan 

Pleasant  Ridge 
Monteaama... 


No.  of 
reservoirs. 


1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

3 

2 
I 

4. 
1 

3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

33 


Capacity 
in  inches. 


Cost. 


50 

2,500 

500 

800 

1,000 

300 

500 

2,000 

250 

100 

4,500 

4,000 

500 

700 

3,000 

250 

200 

21,150 


$300 
1,000 
3,000 
6,000 
7,500 
1,500 
1,500 
5,000 
1,500 
1,000 
15,000 
10,000 
4,000 
2,500 
10,000 
1,000 
1,000 

71,800 
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..  The  aTeragfe' annual  water  sales  of  the  Eureka  Lake  Water  ComjpanjT  according  to  the 
annexed  statements,  amount  to  $1(>],369,  over  and  above  expenses  of  management,  repairs, 
&c.    Deducting  10  per  cent,  from  this  for  bad  debts  will  leave  a  net  income  of  $1 45,233. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  with  which  mining  operations  are  carried  on  idong  this  ridge 
nrnj  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  since  1850  the  annual  quantity  of  gold  transmitted  to  San 
Francisco  has  amounted  to  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000. 

So  great  has  been  the  quantity  of  ground  washed  away,  that  many  of  the  ravines  are  cov- 
ered with  a  depth  of  20  feet  and  npwards  of  tailings  from  the  sluiceti,  composed  of  sand  and 
gravel.  The  fall,  therefore  considered  necessary  for  the  sluices,  of  one  foot  in  15,  can  only 
be  obtained  in  those  places  that  are  situated  above  the  rivers,  such  as  those  in  the  San  Juan 
district,  and  higher  up  the  lidge  at  Badger  Hill,  Grizzly  Hill,  Woolsey^s,  Moofo'h,  and 
Orleans  Flat. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty  of  want  of  fall,  tunnels  are  being  constmcted  at  different 
points,  which  take  from  two  to  five  years  to  complete.  Some  of  those  I  visited  are  through 
granite  or  trap,  and  cost  at  the  rate  of  from  $20  to  $60  per  running  foot.  They  are  six  to 
.eight  feet  in  width,  and  seven  feet  in  height ;  when  completed  a  flume  will  be  laid  through 
them  and  extended  a  long  distance  down  tno  ravine.  All  the  tailings  with  which  a  ravine  is 
incumbered  will  be  carried  away  through  the  flume  by  the  current  of  water.  After  the  present 
year,  many  of  those  tunnels  now  being  constructed  will  be  finished,  when  numerous  com- 
panies will  be  enabled  to  work,  which  are  now  precluded  from  doing  so  on  account  of  insuf- 
ficiency of  fall  in  the  creeks. 

I  annex  a  detailed  statement  of  the  localities  supplied  by  the  Eureka  Lake  Water  Com- 
pany, and  the  amounts  realized  during  one  week ;  it  is  a  fair  average  statement  of  the  weekly 
•sales  during  the  year. 

Water  sales  of  the  Eureka  Lafee  Water  Company  for  the  week  ending  Jii/y  5, 1863.  ^ 

I^eCifty,  Grizrlx  Hill,  and  Kennebec $175  00 

Snow  Point 62  16 

"Wooltcy's  .'. : '. -■ * 407  09 

Moore's 243  84 

Orleans idQ  u 

Pleasant  HIU 33  50 

Cherokee St8  02 

Bloomfield. ..:..'. :...'.: : : 10  SO 

Son  Juan  ..-..i*...*...»-..-.4w. »..-......* ,..— 1  305  €7 

Columbia  Hill ^.., S'arn 

Chimney  Hill : 484  35 

R«liefHiU.: - : : «212  17 

liUreka..* 61  5J 


Abstract  of  monthly  reports  by  secretary  of  the  Eureka  Lake  and  Yuba  CaruU  Company. 


1666— Jminary , 

February 

Blarch ». 

April 

May :. 

June 

July 

.August 

September 

October 

November  .' 

December 


i 

m 

%m 


ldfi7— January.. 
F^iruary , 
March.... 
April 

MV 

June 

j€ly 

AugUBt... 


$10,079  51 
25,965  33 
90, 173  51 
34,866  78 
21,823  65 
27,715  34 
23,885  24 
20,392  41 
26,093  80 
21,836  99 
18,474  98 
19, 590  32 


270.897  82 


17,615  69 
16,969  64 
20,524  74 
23,027  48 
19,475  1-4 
25,353  35 
18. 138  69 
25, 114  14 


166,239  45 


3 

• 


14.856  71 
13, 740  97 
27,109  38 
S<G,4d6  6d 
17,898  09 
30,537  58 
14,259  98 
19, 705  42 
20,873  18 
25,692  60 
17,028  63 
21,812  66 


m  e 

^  tf  9 


240,011  88 


1.6.611  90 
12,995  83 
17,  IC4  16 
9:2.791  20 
22.375  81 
23,944  15 
15, 5l8  00 
22,935  76 


13, 143  17 
3,107  58 
3,615  92 
3, 479  15 
3,563  49 
3^575  66 
3,366  30 
3.462  29 
3,358  55 
3, 317  49 
3.392  99 
3,592.97 


40. 954  56 


3»033  74 
3,187  3d 
3,153  96 
3, 361  01 
3.559  99 
3,566  82 
3,515  49 
3,463  50 


$895  36 
976  71 
1.019  OS 
2,855  37 
4,086  87 
8,416  20 
3,802  05 
9. 740  31 
3,103  419 
6, 966  90 
0,700  96 
3,059  87 


41,633  54 


387  04 
1,427  «8 

338  93 
1, 783  76 
3,04U  33 
3,376  65 
2,237  11 
9, 374- 10 


t 

0 


$5,235  01 
12,343  11 
3,065  76 
18, 946  37 
28,971  93 
20,^9  69 
29. 674  95 
30,361  94 
35,583  36 
31,726  71 
33, 173  07 
30,950  73 


£ 


«  s 

taa, 


s 

o 


154, 376  31 


27, 443  83 


15, 8G4  60 


23, 705  36 
26,699  17 
30,119  75 
30,356  03 
27,498  81 
29,192  97 
31,813  66 
33, 993  04 


}$10, 
22, 

ao, 

10. 
24, 

7. 
13, 
14. 
15. 

4. 
15, 


476  86 

474  41 
162  27 
347  73 
551  72 
138  63 
613  47 
581  01 
945  97 
366  78 
442  78 


158,989  23 


13.112  87 
8. 956  81 
13,  r66  89 
17,647  43 
15, 775  49 
17,  100  68 
8.765  40 

17, 098  re 


110.623  73 
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Fbbkch  Corbal. — ^Tbe  Nevada  Water  Company  was  organized  and  incor- 
porated in  New  York  in  November,  1858.  It  then  porchased  the  Shady  Creek 
and.  Grizzly  ditches,  and  now  owns,  in  addition  to  these  ditches,  a  largo  extent 
of  mining  gronnd.  *  The  Shady  Creek  ditch  was  located  in  January,  1851,  and 
the  Grizzly  ditch  in  1852.  Both  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
water  from  Shady  creek  (a  tributary  of  the  Yuba  river)  to  French  Corral. 

The  Shady  Creek  ditch,  the  only  one  in  present  repair  and  use,  has  a  running 
capacity  of  about  2,500  inches,  miner's  measure.  Its  width  is  eight  feet  at  the 
top  and  six  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  its  depth  three  feet,  having  a  grade  of  about 
14  feet  per  mile.  Its  length  is  about  12  miles,  and  with  the  exception  of  some 
4,000  feet  of  fluming  is  excavated  wholly  in  earth.  The  cost  of  construction  of 
ditches  and  reservoirs  owned  by  the  Nevada  Company  has  been  about  $150,000. 
They  pass  through  Birchville  mining  district,  but  at  present  only  supply  water 
to  the  French  Corral  .district.  Six  or  ei^ht  sets  of  claims  in  this  district  besides 
the  claims  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Nevada  Company  are  supplied  from 
their  ditches. 

Another  ditch  from  Shady  creek  to  French  Corral,  built  in  1855,  at  a  cost  of 
some  850,000,  including  reservoirs,  having  a  capacity  of  about  500  inches,  is 
owned  by  the  Empire  Tunnel  Company  of  this  place.  The  principal  claims  in 
the  French  Corral  district  are  the  Kate  Hayes  Company,  Bird  &  Smith,  Black 
&  Brother,  Empire  Tunnel  Company,  Empire  Flat  Company,  Dockum  Company, 
French's,  Glaister's,  Burke  &  Company,  and  the  Nevada  Water  Company  claims. 

The  price  paid  for  water  is  15  cents  per  inch,  and  the  quantity  used  by  different 
companies  varies  from  200  to  1,000  inches  per  day. 

The  gold  range  of  this  district  is  a  deposit  of  washed  gravel  filling  a  well- 
defined  old  river  channel  to  the  average  depth  of  about  150  feet,  vxurying  in 
width  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet     This  deposit  is  ccmtinuous  from  French  Corral 
to  San  Juan,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  broken  only  by  ravines,  but  below  French 
t  Corral  and  above  San  Juan  it  is  cut  off  by  the  deep  canons  of  the  South  and 

Middle  Yuba'rivers.  This  deposit  is  composed  of  what  the  miners  call  blue  and 
red  diit — the  blue  gravel  or  cement  underlying  the  red  or  gray.  Both  strata  have 
until  recently  been  worked  by  blasting  with  powder  and  washing  by  the  hydraulio 
process.  Hereafter  it  is  believed  that  the  blue  cement  will  be  crushed  with  greater 
profit,  besides  saving  a  larger  percentage  of  gold  lost  by  the  ordinary  washing. 

The  Empire  Tunnel  Company  have  built  and  ore  running  very  successfully 
a  10-stamp  mill,  crushing  the  blue  cement.    The  American  Companytat  Sebaa- 

r,  are  also  realizing  profits  from  their  eight-stamp  mill,  working  the  same 
gravel. 
The  English  or  "Truckee  Ditch  Company,"  some  10  or  more  years  ago, 
expended  neai'ly  81,000,000  in  a  ditch  from  the  Middle  Yuba  to  the  mines  on 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Middle  and  North  Yubas.    The  enterprise  proved 
disastrous  for  the  reason  that  paying  hydraulic  mines  could  not  be  found.    The 
gold  deposits  of  that  ivsjion  were  generally  found  in  a  thin  stratiun  of  gravel 
lying  on  the  bed  rock,  while  the  mass  of  earth  above  contained  little  or  no  gold. 
The  paying  lead  could  be  most  readily  worked  by  '*  drifting  out,"  and  required 
but  a  small  amount  of  water  to  wash  it.    Under  such  circumstances  an  extensive 
and  expensive  ditch  like  the  Truckee  Company's  would  not  pay,  and  has  fallen 
into  disuse.    Their  water  right  has  recently  been  purchased  by  some  San  Fran- 
cisco capitalists, 
i  TuoLiTMNE  Ditch. — Most  of  the  ditch  water  used  in  Tuolumne  county  is 

^  supplied  by  the  Tuolumne  County  Water  Company,  which  takes  its  water  from 

the  Stanislaus  rivet  about  20  miles  in  a  direct  lino  above  Columbia.  The  com- 
pany own  two  ditches  known  as  "  the  old"  and  "  the  new."  The  former  cost 
1550,000,  and  the  latter  $1,000,000.  The  old  ditch  was  commenced  on  the  Ist 
July,  1851,  and  it  began  to  supply  water  in  May,  1852,  but  the  price  of  water, 
introduced  at  such  great  cost,  was  necessarily  high,  and  the  ouners  formed  a 
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oom^iiiatioii  to  oompel  a  redtictioR  of  prices  and  afterwards  to  coiustniet  a  new 
ditch.  Tlie'  ditcli  was  made,  but  in  a  very  expensive  manner,  and  wbep  com- 
pleted it  was  burdened  wJth  debt,  so  that  it  soon  fell  into  the  baads of  thosewbo 
owned  the  old  ditch,  leaving  many  of  the  creditors  «npaid.  A  bitter  feding 
ensued  and  many  threats  of  assassination  were  made,  and  the  ditch  «&d  flames 
were  malioiously  injured  in  numerous  places.  Although  the  new  ditch  wlbs  pur- 
<^ased  at  a  small  percentage  on  its  cost,  it  did  not  pay  much  profit.  Pact  of  it 
was  bmlt  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  which  is  swept  nearly  every  winter  by  snoiw 
avalanches^  and  the  r^airs  were  very  expensive.  Forty  miles  of  the  ditch  near 
the  head  are  now  abandoned.  The  company  has  75  miles  of  main  ditch  and 
branches.  •  The  river  supplies  an  abundance  of  water  till  the  1st  July,  and  after 
that  time  the  resei*voirs  are  drained  gi'adually.  One  of  them  coversr-84'fieres, 
and  another  is  a  mile  long,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  40  feet  deep.  •  The 
total  capacity  of  the  reservoirs  is  1,800  inches  for  four  months,  in  which  time 
they  are  exhausted,^  so  that  there  is  usually  a  month  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  dry 
season  when  the  company  cannot  supply  "water.  The  ditoh  has  a  grade  of  18 
feet  to  the  mile,  and  the  fiume  is  seven  and  one-half  feet  wide,  four  feet  deep, 
and  has4i  grade  of  16  feet  to  the  mile.  The -price  for  a  IS-inch  stream  is  93 
per  day;  of  IS  inches  $3  50;  of  18  inches  $4;  of  21  inches  $4  50;  ef  24 
mchesl^  ;vof  more  than  24  and  less  than  48,  20  cents  per  inch ;  of  more  than 
4.8  inches  18  cents  per  inch.  The  capacity  of  the  flume  is  8,600.  inches.  In 
many  plaeeft  flumes  were  ctmstracted  where  it  would  have  been  mudi  ckeaper  to 
have  had  iron  pipe,  and  this  is  being  substituted  now  as  the  flames  give  way. 
Not  less4han  $100,000  might  have  been  saved  by  using  pipe  at  first  ,  The  com- 
pany supplies  Columbia,  lankee  Hill,  Gold  Springs,  Mormon^^Gnlch,  Saw  Mill 
Flat,  Maiitinez,  Jamestown,  Mostezuma,  Chinese  Camp,  and  their  vicinities.  The 
antount  paid  hy  the  company  as  dividends  in  1866* was  $35,750. 

Phcsnix  Ditch. — ^The  Phoenix  Ditch  Company  obtains  its  water  fix>m  the 
Tuolumne  river  in  two  ditches,  known  as  the  Phoenix  and  Hydraiilic,  and  sup« 
plies  Sugar  Pine^  Soulsby viUe,  Sonera,  Shaw's  Flat,  Poverty  Hill,  Algerine, 
Cherokee,  and  Somerville.  •  The  company  has  84  miles  of  ditching  and  16  mileff 
of  flame.  Both  ditches  were  started  in  1850  and  supplied  water  in  «raaH 
qoattti^the  next  year,  but  the  Hydi-aulic  did  not  get  wa^r  from  the  Tuoliuane 
river. till  1853,  nor  the  Phoemx  till-  1854.  The  highest  flume  isOd^feetiugli 
and  360  feet  long,  and  it  has  been  blown  down  once.  The  flume  at  Shaw'4 
Flat,  300  feet  high  and  600  feet-long^  has  been  blown  down  twice.  The  flunu^ 
of  the  Phoenix  line  is  five  feet  .wide  by  two  and  one-half  deep;  that  of  tUe 
Hydmulio  foui  feet  wide  by  two  deqx  There  are  two  reservoirs  which  hold  a 
£Fupply  for. two  months  and  a  half.  The  price  for  a  15-inch  sluice  is  $2  per  da^ 
of  12  hours.  The  Phoenix  ditch  cost  $380,000^  and  the  Hydraulic  $500,000. 
Both  liavebeen  sold  twice  at  sheriffs'  sale.  The  receipts  of  the  ditch  company 
wei-e  $38,000  in  1<660,  and  $22,000  in  1866,  and  the  annual  expenses  are  about 
$9,600.  There  ore  nine  ditch  tenders  and  collectors,  who  are  paid  $70  and  $80 
per  month.  la  1S55  the  price  of  water  was  $6  per  day  for  nine  inches.  The 
Water  is  delivered  through  an  orifice  three  inches  high  and  under  a  pressure  of 
four  inches  over  the  ori&a.  There  are  near  Cherokee  and  Somerville  some  higk 
gravel  hills,  which  ^may  requii^  a  large  supply  of  water  when  they  are  opened 
and  their  wealth  demonstrated.  About  one-foiu-th  of  the  water  is  sold  to  China- 
men, and  one-twentieth  fo  irr^ation. 

The  Golden  Bock  ditch,  south  of  the  Tuolumne  river,  from  which  it  obtains 
ks  water,  supplies  Gravel  Range,  Big  Humbug,  First  Garrote,  Second  Garrote, 
Deer  Flat,  Big  Oak  Flat,  Mooeasin  Creek,  Spring  Gul6h,  Boneyard,  Penon 
Blanco,  and  Horseshoe  Bend.  This  ditch  cost  $300,000,  and  is  very  unprofitable. 
There  is  a  flume  1,300  feet  long,  and  part  of  it  is  256  feet  high,  supported  by 
wooden  towers.  The  main  ditch  is  38  miles  long.  The  price  is  $2  per  day  for 
i^  stroam  of  20  inches.  '       .   .-    ^ 
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-MiTBPHT^  DrFCH.— 'The  Murphy's  ditcb  was  eommenced  in  1851  andfifiished 
in  1856.  The  total  cost  was  $260,000;  of  which  dnm  $180,000  was  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  wftter.  Five  years  after  the  work  was  oemmenoed  dividends  began 
to  come  in,  and  twice  as  much  was  reeeived  by  the  shareholders  as  they  had  paid 
out  foMT  years  before.  In  1866  $  J  0,000  were  paid  as  dividends,  and  the  Oala- 
veras  ditch  was  bonght  for  $30,000.  The  present  market  valne  of  the  ditch  is 
probably  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  its  original  cost.  The  Caleveras  ditch 
ol>tains  its  water  from  the  Stanislaus  river,'and  snpplios  Donglas  Flat,  Valleeito, 
French  Flat,  and  Jenny  Lind  and  Quail  Hill.  It  was  finish^  in  1858, 2lnd  cost 
$10,000.  Connected  with  this  ditch  is  the  Salt  Spring -reservoir,  which  covers 
2,000  acres  aild  is  dO  feet  deep,  and  i&  the  largest  retiervoir  in  the  foot  hills  M' 
GaHfomift. 

MoKBLUMme  Ditch. — ^The  Mokelnmne  Hill  and  Campo*  Seco  ditch  has  50 
miles  of  main  ditch*,  and  cost,  when  constructed,  $500,000-.  The  present  ai^essed 
value  is  $25,000.  The  flume  is  40  inches  wide  «nd  90  de^,  and  has  a  grade 
of  13  fieet  to  the  mile.  Originally  it  was  all  flume,  but  the  flntning  has  been 
replaced  by  ditching,  except  for  six  miles,  and  most  of  that  distance  will  be 
ditch.  The  water  is  obtaineA-from  the  south  fork  of  the  Mok^lnmno  river.  The 
pladies  supplied  are  Mokelnmne  Hill^  Campo  Seco,  Ghile  Camp,  Rich  Gulch, 
and  Comanche  Camp,  and  Cat  Camp  lb  to  be  supplied  soon.  In  the  extension 
of  the  ditch  to  the  last-named  place  a  depression  5,000  feet  long  and  80  feet 
deep  is  to  be  crossed  by  inm  pipe  two  feet  in  diameter^  with  30  feet  head.  It  is 
expected  that  the  pipe  will  carry  1,000  inches  of  water.  The  charge  per  inch 
is  25  cents  for  12  hours  to  placer  miners,  and  15  centd  per  inch  to  quartz  miners 
and  millerB.     The  water  is  discharged*  under  four  inches  of  pressure. 

The  Union  Water  Company's  ditch  is  35  millM  Isngand  takes  watef  from  the 
Stanislaus  river  to  supply  the  placer^  mming  tKstriot  between  that  river  aad 
the  Calaveras,  an  area  of  20  miles  square.  There  are  reservoirs  large  enough 
to  hold  a  supply  of  600  inches  of  Water  for  three  months. 

Amador  DiTCH.'^-The  Amador  Canal  Compamyhastwo  ditcheft,tho  Amador 
ftnd  the  Pioneer ;  the  main  trahk  of  the  Amadot  is  20  miles  lon/^,  all  of  ifflume. 
The  water  is  obtained  from  the  Mokelnmne  river.  The  origintu  length  was  31 
nulefl,  bat  the  upper  part  was  so  much  injured  in  1862  that  11  miies'wenr  abon* 
AMied  and  will  probably  not  be  rebuilt,  or  at  least  there  is  no  thought?  now  of 
ifebmlding.  Ditch  might  be  substituted  for  flume  for  at  least  half  the  distanoey 
^M  the  substitution  is  to  be  commenced  soon,  since  portions  of  the  flume  will  'iiot 
last  long.  The  ditch  carries  400  inches  of  water  during  eight  oroiine  months 
ef  ther  year,  but  previous  to  1862  that  quantity  was'fumished  the  year  round. 
There  are  parts  of  the  ditch  on  which  the  chargefor  water  is  10  cents  per  ineh 
in  winter  and  15  in  summer^  and  on  the  other  parts  the-  price  is  16§  cents 
throughout  the  yetur.  The  gross  income  in  1866  was  $28,000 ;  and- the  ordinary 
expenses  $20,000 ;  and  the  extraordinary  improvements  $8,0()0,  leaving  nothing 
fert"  dividend.  • 

The  Volcano  ditch  has  35  miles  of  main  tviink,  and  obtains 'its  water  from 
its  tributaries  of  the  Mokelnmne  river.  It  carries  450  inches  of  water,  but  the 
«upply  ceases  in  July.  The  price  for  water  is  12J  cents  per  inch  per  day.  The 
oost  of  the  ditch  was  $140,000.  The  gross  receipts  in  1866  were  $5,000,  and 
the  ordinary  expenses  $3,000. 

As  the  mines  at  Volcano  were  in  a  baenn  to  which'  there  wta  no  suflicient  outr 
let,  the  company  cut  a  chatinel  in  the  bed  rock  15^  feet  deep  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  into  whieh  a  tail  sknce  was  put.  The  company 
charges  50  cents  per.day  for  the  privilege  of  running  a  slnice-heod  mto  tho  draht, 
and  the  company  have,  besides,  all  the  gold  which  they  can  catch  in  it,  and  it 
amounts  to  about  $3,000  per  year,  leaving  $2,000  net. 

FijREKA  Ditch,  (El  Dorado  CoimTT.W-^The  Eureka  Canal  Company^ownt 
two  ditches,  which  were  made  as  rivals  to  take  waler  from  the  north  f^k  of  the 
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Cosaxnnes.  They  supply  Pleasant  Valley,  Diamond  Springs,  El  Dorado,  Mis* 
floori  Flat,  Logtown,  Buckeye  Flat,  Shingle  Springs,  Clarksville,  Western  Dig- 
gings, and  the  divide  north  of  the  Cosnmnes  to  within  12  miles  of  Sacramento 
city.  The  main  tranks  of  the  two  ditches  are  170  miles  long,  and  the  trenches, 
which  carry  not  less  than  lOO  inches  each,  are  180  miles  mere ;  making  350 
miles  of  ditching  owned  by  the  company  and  tended  by  its  17  employes.  The 
length  of  small  ditches  made  by  the  miners  to  carry  the  water  from  the  company's 
lines  to  their  claims  is  not  less  than  450  miles.  The  original  cost  of  the  two 
ditches  and  their  branches  was  $700,000,  and  they  are  assessed  at  $30,000. 
There  are  16  miles  of  flume  belonging  to  tho  company,  and  there  is  one  reser- 
voir that  covers  160  acres.  Along  tho  higher  lines  of  ditch  the  charge  for  water 
IS  16  cents  per  incH  for  10  horn's  for  mining,  and  on  the  lower  lines  from  TO  to 
12  cents ;  but  farmers  pay  33  cents,  because  the  water  is  worked  up  and  lost  to 
the  company,  whereas  the  miners'  water  runs  down  into  the' lower  dutches,  and  is 
sold  &om  them  again  perhaps  three  or  four  times  over.  This  company  sells  for 
an  inch  the  amount  of  water  that  escapes  through  an  orifice  three  inches  high 
and  an  inch  wide  without  pressure. 

Indiak  Diggings  Ditches. — ^Three  ditches  from  the  south  and  middle 
branches  of  the  middle  fork  of  the  American  river  to  supply  Indian  Diggings, 
Brownsville,  Fairplay,  Slog  Gulch,  and  Cedarville,  carrying  1,000  inches  in  all 
in  the  spring,  and  declining  to  150  inches  in  September.  One  of  these  ditches 
was  finished  in  1853,  and  the  other  in  1854  and  1855.  The  three  are  owned 
new  by  one  man.  The  orimnal  cost  of  the  three  was  $125,000,  and  they  are 
now  assessed  at  $15,000.  There  is  a  mile  and  a  half  of  fiume.  The  charge  is 
12  j  cents  per  inch  for  12  hours,  and  18f  cents  for  24  hours.  The  inch  is  deliv- 
^ed  under  six  inches  of  pressure.  There  has  been  sale  for  all  the  water  pre- 
vious to  1867.  The  expenses  of  the  ditches  while  full  are  about  one-fourth  of 
the  receipts. 

Natorna  Ditch. — ^The  Natoma  ditch  takes  its  water  from  the  south  fork  of 
the  American  river,  14  miles  above  Folsom,  and  supplies  Bed  Banks,  Mormon 
Island,  Willow  Springs,  Rhodes  Diggings,  Texas  Hill,  Alder  Greek,  Rebel  Hill, 
Prairie  City,  and  Tates's  Flat,  which  together  contain  about  500  miners.  The 
ditch  was  constnicted  in  1852  and  1853,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  main  trunk 
and  branches  has  been  $200,000.  The  present  assessed  value  is  $75,000.  The 
main  trunk  is  16  miles  long,  eight  feet  wide  on  top,'  five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  three  deep.  There  is  also  one  mile  of  flume.  .  The  price  of  water  varies  at 
different  places,  but  the  average  is  20  cents  per  inch  per  day,  and  the  inch  is 
delivered  under  six  inches  of  pressui'e.  The  net  annual  profits  since  1860  have 
been  $30,800,  and  the  gross  receipts  were  twice  as  much.  Previous  to  1861  tho 
gross  receipts  were  about  $75,000  annually. 

In  1857  tlie  company  purchased  9,000  acres  of  land,  most  of  it  auriferous 
ground  covered  by  their  ditches.  Having  thus  a  large  amount  of  land  which  it 
becomes  important  to  improve,  the  company  have  undertaken  to  build  up  a  largo 
manufacturing  towTi  at  Folsom,  to  which  they  are  about  to  bring  250,000  inches 
of  water,  with  a  fall  of  80  feet.  A  canal  is  being  cut  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
40  feet  wide  at  the  top,  25  at  the  bottom,  and  seven  feet  deep,  with  a  grade  of 
four  feet  to  the  mile ;  and  a  dam  is  to  be  built  in  the  American  river,  of  granite 
laid  in  cement,  400  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  57  feet  high.  The  whole  work 
will  be  finished  in  1868,  and  with  its  assistance  Folsom  will  become  the  most 
impertaat  manufacturing  town  of  the  coast,  next  to  San  Francisco.  Water  power 
can  be  furnished  here  at  one-third  the  cost  of  steam,  and  no  other  town  on,  the 
State  coast  can  have  power  so  cheap  or  so  much  of  it,  or  so  near  San  Francisco. 

South  Fork  Ditch. — The  South  Fork  canal,  in  El  Dorado  county,  has  a 
main  tmnk  34  miles  long,  and  carries  60O  inches  of  water,  w'hich  is  taken  from 
the  south  fork  of  the  American  rivei  to  supply  Placerville  and  vicinity.  The 
Original  cost  was  $500,000,  and  the  present  value  is  about  ono-tenth  of  that  sum. 
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The  total  length  of  the  main  flnme,  laterals,  and  branches  is  142^  miles.  Tho 
length  of  the  ditch  from  the  dam  on  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river  to  the 
reservoir  near  Placerville  is  24  miles;  from  the  reservoir  to  Coon  Hollow,  nine 
and  three-fonrth  miles,  and  from  Hangtown  Creek  to  Buckeye  tFlat  82  miles. 
The  Poverty  Point  branch  is  four  and  one-eighth  miles  long ;  the  Indian  Hill 
branch,  four  and  a  half;  the  Clay  Hill  branch,  two  }  the  8hobcr  Hill  branch, 
five ;  the  Hangtown  Hill  branch,  one  and  one-eighth ;  the  Texas  Hill  biunch, 
one  and  a  half.  The  Gold  Hill  canal  is  10  miles  long;  its  branches  and  later* 
als,  12J;  the  Weber  canal,  13^;  the  Iowa  canal,  21,  and  tho  Red  Hill  branch, 
one  and  a  half.  The  South  Fork  ditch  has  three  reservoirs :  the  Silver  lake, 
which  holds  170,000,000  cubic  feet;  tho  Red  lake,  which  holds  115,000,000; 
and  tho  Willow  valley,  which  holds  56,000,000  cubic  feet  The  Gold  Hill 
ditch  has  very  muddy  water,  and  sells  for  an  inch  the  water  which  runs  through 
an  orifice  two  inches  high  and  an  inch  wide  under  a  four-inch  pressure.  Tho 
South  Fork  canal  sells  for  an  inch  the  amount  that  escapes  from  a  hole  an  inch 
square  under  six  inches  of  pressure.  The  chaige  for  water  is  25  cents  per  inch 
for  mining  purposes  at  all  seasons.  Water  for  irrigation  has  been  supplied  in 
some  cases  for  $7  per  acre  of  vineyard  in  its  second  year,  when  tho  vines  need 
water  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  grade  of  the  South  Fork  flume  is  four  and  a 
half  feet  to  the  mile.  In  one  place  iron  pipe  is  used  to  carry  50  inches  of  water 
across  a  depression  1,600  feet  long  and  190  feet  deep.  The  pipe  has  a  diametei' 
of  10  inches,  and  the  head  of  the  inverted  siphon  is  20  feet  higher  than  the  foot. 
The  iron  is  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  T.  B.  Hunt, 
expresses  the  intention  of  constructing  a  ditch  to  supersede  the  present  flume,  to 
be  27  miles  longer,  to  have  a  grade  of  10  or  13  inches  per  mile,  to  cany  not 
less  than  5,000  mches  of  water,  and  to  supply  many  places  above  the  level  of 
the  present  flume. 

Pilot  Cbeek  Ditch. — The  Pilot  Creek  ditch  takes  its  water  from  'Pilot, 
Little  Silver,  and  Rock  creeks,  and  supplies  Georgetown,  Volcanoville,  Bottle 
Hill,  Fairplay,  Kelsey,  Johntown,  Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  Spanish  Flat,  Green- 
wood, Pilot  Hill,  and  Wild  Goose.  The  main  ditcn  is  60  miles  long,  and  eost 
9180,000,  and  there  are  65  miles  of  branches  which  cost  $320,000,  making  the 
total  cost  $500,000 ;  and  the  present  market  value  is  $18,000.  The  ditch  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  on  account  of  the  small  proportion  of 
flume  and  the  solidity  of  the  banks,  which  are  seldom  broken.  The  largest 
piece  of  flume  is  300  feet  long  and  95  feet  high.  Tho  capacity  of  the  ditch  is 
1,500  inches,  but  it  is  seldom  fiill.  It  carries  1,000  inches  about  nine  months 
of  the  year,  and  300  inches  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season  for  three  mcmths.  The 
length  of  it\e  main  ditch  terminating  at  Wild  Goose  flat  is  60  miles ;  the  Bottle 
Hill  branch,  10  miles ;  the  Volcanoville  branch,  5  miles ;  the  Kelsey^s  branch, 
10  miles;  the  Fairplay  branch,  7  miles;  the  Spanish  Dry  Diggings  branch, 
three  miles;  the  Rock  creek  feeder,  7  miles;  the  Rock  CaSon  feeder,  three 
miles,  and  the  £1  Dorado  ditch  20  miles.  The  price  for  water  is  12^  cents  per 
inch. 

Michigan  Flat  Ditch. — The  Michigan  Flat  miners'  ditch,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river,  was  commenced  in  1858  and  com^ 
pleted  in  1860,  at  a  cost  of  $65,000.  It  is  now  assessed  at  $3,000,  but  since 
January,  1865,  the  expenses  have  been  greater  than  the  receipts  by  $3,019. 
From  July,  1862,till  January,  1865,  the  net  profit  was  $13,673.  Much  of  the 
flume  was  washed  away  last  winter.  The  water  is  sold  at  20  cents  per  inch  for 
12  hours  to  placer  miners ;  at  20  cents  per  inch  to  quartz  miners  for  24  hours ; 
and  to  farmers  at  $10  per  acre  for  the  season,  on  an  average.  The  amount 
received  in  a  year  for  irrigation  water  is  $1,200. 

■  CoLOMA  DiTCHBS.-^*Two  Companies  supply  Coloma  on  the  south  side  of  the 
south  fork  of  the  American  river,  with  ditches  which  carry  about  500  unches  ol 
water  and  are  13  miles  long.    They  supply  Coloma  and  Uniontown,  charge  the 
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same  rates  as  the  Michigan  Flat  miners'  ditch,  and  sell  about  one-third  of  their 
water  for  irrigation. 

Beaii  Biter  Ditch. — The  Bear  river  and  Auburn  Water  and  Mining  Com 
pany  has  75  miles  of  main  trunk  and  250  miles. of  branches,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  (1,000,000,  and  now  assessed  at  $25,000.  In  1863  the  receipts  were 
$90,000;  in  1864,  $75,000;  in  1865,  $55,000 ;  imd  in  1866,  $40,000.  The 
ditch  takes  its  water  from  Bear  river,  and  supplies  Auburn,  Illinoistown,  New 
Castle,  Pine  Grove,  Virginiatown,  Clover  Valley,  Antelope  Ravine,  Secret  Ravine, 
Miners'  Ravine,  Mississippi  Bar,  Rattlesnake  Bar,  Horseshoe  Bar,  Doten's  Bar, 
Rose  Flat,  Millertown,  Doty's  Ravihe,  Doty'sFlat,  and  Whiskey  Diggings — in 
fact,  the  whole  country  between  the  American  river  and  Bear  river,  extending  25 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  as  many  more  from  east  to  west.  It  is  estimated 
that  $50,000,000  have  been  washed  out  by  means  of  the  water  of  this  ditch,  and 
could  not  have  been  obtained  without  it.  The  Bear  River  ditch  carries  3,000 
inches  when  full,  and  the  Gold  Hill  ditch  1,500 ;  but  in  September  the  two  do 
not  carry  more  than  2,000  inches.  The  Bear  River  ditch  had  13  mUes  of  flume 
on  the  line  when  first  made,  but  since  then  ditch  has  been  substituted  for  all  save 
half  a  mile.  In  one  place  there  was  a  flume  139  feet  high  and  900  feet  long, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $22,000,  and  ditch  has  been  substituted  for  it.  This  com- 
pany has  been  notable  for  its  litigation,  in  which  it  has  expended  $250,000,  and 
some  of  the  judgments  rendered  against  it  have  been  notorious  for  their  injustice. 

Michigan  Bluff  DrxcH. — ^The  El  Dorado  Water  Company  obtains  its  water 
from  El  Dorado  cafion,  and  supplies  Michigan  Bluff  and  vicinity.  The  main 
ditch  is  20  miles  long,  and  the  total  length  of  ditch  and  branches  35  miles.  The 
amount  of  water  tarried  is  400  inches  during  the  rainy  season,  but  the  ditch  is 
dry  after  the  middle  of  July.  The  ditch  was  commenced  in  1853  and  finished 
in  1855,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  It  is  now  assessed  at  $8,000.  In  the  spring 
the  demand  for  the  water  is  not  equal  to  the  supply.  The  price  is  15  cents  per 
inch,  delivered  under  a  six-inch  pressure. 

Dutch  Flat  Ditch. — The  Dutch  Flat  Ditch  Water  Company's  ditch  has 
a  capacity  of  3,000  inches,  takes  its  water  from  the  north  fork  of  the  American 
river  and  from  Little  Bear  river,  and  supplies  Dutch  Flat,  Gold  Run,  Nary  Red, 
and  Lost  Camp,  and  formerly  it  supplied  Blue  Bluff.  The  length  of  the  ditch 
and  branches  is  60  miles,  the  original  cost  $100,000,  and  the  present  assessed 
value  $40,000.  For  three  months  4,000  inches  are  sold  per  day ;  but  for  the 
last  four  months  of  the  dry  season  the  amount  is  nci(  more  than  400  inches.  The 
water  is  sold  under  six  inches  of  pressure,  at  12^  cents  per  inch.  The  Central 
Pacific  railroad  runs  for  portion  of  its  route  very  near  the  ditch,  and  has  done 
very  serious  damage  to  it.  The  direct  loss  so  fai'  has  been  not  less  than  $60,000. 
The  railroad  has  become  owner  of  the  ditch  itself,  where  it  crosses  the  sections 
belonging  to  the  road;  but  has  not  charged  the  water  company  anything  for  the 
privilege  of  using  the  land.  But  in  consequence  of  the  near  proximity  of  the 
railroad  cutting  and  embankment  the  ditch  was  ruined  for  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  it  was  necessary  to  erect  3,000  feet  of  flume,  and  to  lay  down  3,500  feet 
of  31-inch  iron  pipe,  and  837  feet  of  32-inch  pipe.  The  ditch  began  to  supply 
water  in  1851. 

South  Yuba  Ditch. — The  South  Yuba  Canal  Company  takes  water  from 
the  South  Yuba,  Deer  creek.  Rock  creek,  Meadow  lake,  and  other  lakes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Meadow  lake,  and  supplies  Nevada,  Chalk  Bluff,  You  Bet, 
Omega,  Alpha,  Blue  Tent,  Quaker  Hill,  Scotch  Flat,  and  Grass  Valley,  in 
Nevada  county,  and  Dutch  Flat  and  Gold  Run,  in  Placer  county.  The  company 
owns  several  ditches,  which  measure  in  all  275  miles  in  length,  and  cost 
$1,000,000.  Bean's  History  and  Directory  of  Nevada  County  says?  "In  12 
years  the  expense  account  of  the  company  reaches  $1,130,000,  and  its  receipts 
1^1,400,000."  A  dam  42  feet  hi^h  and  1,150  feet  long  was  built  across  the  outlet 
of  Meadow  lake,  which  when  full  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long  and  half  a  mile  wide. 
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There  is  a  tunnel  3,800  feet  long,  cat  at  a  cost  of  $112,000  throogh  a  ^vide  be- 
tween the  South  Yuba  and  Deer  creek.   The  company  control  about  12,000  inches. 

The  South  Yuba  ditch,  in  Placer  county,  is  26  miles  long,  beginning  at  the 
lower  end  of  Bear  valley,  and  supplying  GU)ld  Run,  India  Hill,  Cauon  creek, 
and  Nary  Bed.  The  ditch  was  completed  in  11865,  and  it  runs  2,500  inches. 
There  is  usually  demand  for  all  the  water.  The  assessed  value  is  $20,000.  The 
grade  of  the  ditch  is  13  feet  to  the  mile.  The  largest  flume  is  48  feet  high,  and 
100  feet  long.  The  head  of  the  ditch  is  so  elevated  that  the  water  is  sometimes 
full  of  snow,  and  is  unfit  for  hydraulic  washing  or  for  any  other  kind  of  mining. 
The  cost  of  the  ditch  was  $108,000. 

Truckxb  Ditch. — The  Truckee  ditch,  to  supply  Minnesota  and  other  points 
in  the  vicinity  on  the  Blue  lead,  near  the  southern  line  of  Sierra  county,  was 
constructed  in  1858,  and  was  abandoned  and  went  to  ruin  in  186^.  It  is 
said  the  cost  of  the  ditch  was  $1,000,000.  As  the  diggings  grew  poor,  the  ditch 
ceased  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  repairs.  There  were  13  miles  of  flume,  eight 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  h\me  on  the  side  of  a  steep  caSon.  An  artificial 
lake  was  made  for  a  reservoir.     The  capacity  of  the  ditch  was  3,000  inches. 

Seabs's  Ditch. — Sears's  Union  Ditch  is,  with  its  branches,  18  miles  long, 
and  supplies  Rowland  Flat,  Pine  Grove,  Potosi,  St.  Louis,  and  Cedar  Grove.  It 
carries  2,000  inches  for  four  months  in  the  wet  season,  and  about  200  inches  in 
October.  There  are  two  miles  of  fluming.  An  extension  of  the  ditches  has  been 
commenced,  to  be  20  miles  long,  and  to  cost  $50,000.  The  charge  is  30  cents 
per  inch  for  24  hours  for  piping  companies,  and  50  cents  for  drifting  companies. 
The  water  is  sold  under  a  pressure  of  10  inches,  measured  from  the  middle  of 
the  orifice.  There  is  a  demand  for  all  the  water,  except  in  the  spring.  The 
extension  is  to  supply  ScaWs  Diggings  and  Poverty  Hill.  At  the  latter  point 
the  company  is  also  cutting  a  b^  rock  tunnel  six  feet  high,  six  feet  wide,  and 
500  feet  long  to  drain  a  basin  nearly  a  mile  square  of  rich  ground.  The  tunnel 
is  to  be  finished  next  year. 

Nevada  Besbbvoib  Ditch. — ^The  Nevada  Beservou:  Ditch  Company  takes 
1,000  inches  of  water  firom  Wolf  creek,  and  supplies  Sucker  Flat  and  Mooney 
Flat.  The  main  ditch  is  28  miles  long,  and  in  that  distance  there  are  not  more 
than  600  feet  of  flume,  the  highest  12  feet.  The  ditch  was  commenced  in  1857, 
and  finished  in  1860,  at  a  cost  of  $116,000.  The  company  does  not  sell  any  water, 
but  uses  it  all  on  Sucker  Flat,  in  its  own  claims.  There  has  been  no  washing 
at  Mooney  Flat  for  two  years. 

Excelsior  Ditch. — ^The  Excelsior  Canal  Company  owns  the  Excelsior,  the 
Boyyer,  the  Tunnel,  and  the  Onsley  Bar  ditches.  The  first  named  takes  1,500 
inches  from  the  South  Yuba.  It  was  commenced  in  1854,  and  finished  in  1858. 
The  supply  is  constant,  and  the  length  is  28  miles.  The  Bovyer  is  20  miles 
long,  and  takes  2,000  inches  firom  Deer  creek,  opposite  Rough  and  Ready;  but 
the  supply  fails  in  the  summer.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1858,  and  finished 
in  1859.  The  Tunnel  ditch,  commenced  in  1851,  and  finished  in  1852,  is  20 
miles  long,  and  takes  1,000  inches  from  Deer  creek.  It  fails  in  the  summer. 
The  Ousley  Bar  ditch  is  10  miles  long,  and  starts  at  Smartsville,  where  it  is  fed 
with  800  inches  of  fresh  water  from  other  ditches.  It  was  commenced  in  1852, 
and  finished  in  1853.  On  the  Excelsior  ditch  there  are  five  miles  of  low  flume, 
and  half  a  mile  of  40-inch  iron  pipe,  a  mile  of  20-inch  pipe,  and  half  a  mile  of 
3^inch  pipe.  The  40-inch  pipe  crosses  a  depression  150  feet  deep,  and  with  a 
head  of  32  feet,  carries  2,500  inches  of  water.  The  original  cost  of  the  four 
ditches  was  $1,000,000.  The  water  is  discharged  under  10  inches  of  prcssui-e, 
measured  from  the  centre  of.  the  orifice.  The  price  is  20  cents  per  inch  for  less 
than  100  inches;  15  cents  per  inch  for  more,  and  for  irrigation  there  is  no  fixed 
price;  but  a  field  of  10  or  15  acres  pays  $50  for  a  season.  The  amount  of  water 
is  about  5,000  inches  for  eight  months,  3,500  for  two  months,  and  2,500  for  the 
last  two  months  before  the  rains  come. 
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FoRBBSTowN  DiTCH. — The  Soath  Feather  Water  Company  gets  water  from  the 
south  fork  of  Feather  river^  and  supplies  Forbestown^  Brownsville,  Hansonyilley 
Es'ansville,  Wyandotte,  Bangor,  and  Brown's  valley,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  divide 
between  the  Sonth  Feather  and  the  North  Yuba.  The  mwn  ditch  is  30  miles  long, 
and  the  branches  30  miles  more/  The  work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  finished 
in  1857.  There  is  one  mile  of  flume  on  the  main  ditch.  The  highest  part  is 
60  feet  liigh,  but  very  little  of  that.  The  original  cost  of  the  ditch  was  $300,000, 
and  its  present  assessed  value  is  $25,000.  The  ordinary  charge  per  inch  for  24 
hours  is  30  cents,  and  for  12  hours  20  cents;  but  there  are  places  whore  the  water, 
after  being  sold,  can  be  picked  up  and  sold  again,  and  there  the  price  is  10  cents 
for  12  hoiurs.  It  is  probable  that  a  branch  ^1  be  constructed  to  Indiana  Ranch 
and  Oregon  Hill,  at  which  latter  place  there  is  a  large  body  of  rich  ground. 

Oroville  Ditch. — ^The  Oroville  ditch  has  a  mam  trunk  22  miles  long,  and 
was  finished  in  1856.  The  original  cost  was  $250,000,  and  the  present  assessed 
value  is  $20,000.  The  capacity  is  800  inches,  and  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand. 
The  price  is  50  cents  per  inch  for  drift  claims,  10  cents  for  hydraulic  and  sluice 
claims,  and  $1  25  per  acre  per  week  for  irrigation. 

Table  of  Canals  and  Water  Ditches. — ^The  following  complete  table 
of  all  the  canals  and  water  ditches  for  mining  purposes  in  the  State  is  taken  from 
Langley's  Pacific  Coast  Directory,  a  valuable  work  published  biennially  in  San 
Francisco.  As  many  of  these  properties  have  been  consolidated  or  changed  hands 
since  the  table  was  prepared,  the  names  of  the  owners  are  omitted.  Mr.  Langley 
says : 

There  are  5,328  miles  of  artificial  water  conrses,  for  mining  purpoges,  constructed  in  this 
State,  at  a  cost  of  $15,575,400.  In  addition  to  the  length  here  stated,  there  are  numerous 
snbgidiary  branches,  the  o^gregatc  length  of  which  is  estimated  at  oyer  800  miles,  and  seve- 
ral hundred  miles  of  new  ditches  in  the  course  of  constniciion. 

In  addition  to  those  enumerated  above,  there  are  numerous  enterprises  organised  to  furnish 
water  for  municipal  and  agncnltural  purposes.  Twenty-seven  cities  and  towns  in  the  inte- 
rior are  thus  supplied,  and  the  capital  employed  amounts  to  several  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Spring  Yallev  Water  Works,  of  ean  Francisco,  is  an  extensive  and  costly  undertaking,  with 
a  capital  of  $6,000,000.  The  county  of  Los  Angeles  has  nearly  300  miles  of  ditches,  and 
extensive  works  for  the  supply  of  water  have  been  completed  in  Son  Bernardino,  Yolo,  and 
several  other  agricultural  counties  of  the  State. 

Table  qf  canals  and  water  ditclies  for  mining  purposes  in  the  State,  with  the  loco- 

tion,  source  qf  water j  length,  cost,  d^c,  qf  each. 


Name  of  ditch. 


AMADOR  COUNTY, 


Amador 

Amador  Co.  Canal... 

Boyle 

Buckeye 

Buena  Vista 

Bntte  Canal 

Cosumnes  Water  Co. 

Dry  Creek 

Indian  Gulch 

Indian  Gulch 

Kellnm  Ditches  (3).. 

Lancha  Plana 

Lorees 

Meeks 

Mile  Gulch 

Open  Cut  Flume 

Pardees  

Purinton^s 


Source  of  water. 


Sutter  creek 

Mokelumne  river,  north  fork. 


Sutter  creek,  north  fork 

Sutter  creek,  north  fork 

Mokelumne  river,  north  fork. 
CosUmnes  river,  south  fork  . . 

Dry  creek 

Jackson  creek,  middle  fork  .. 

Rancheria  creek 

Jackson  creek ,  middle  fork . . . 
Jackson  creek,  middle  fork. . . 
Rancheria  creek,  south  fork . . 
Jackcon  creek,  south  fork . . . . 

Rancheria  creek 

Sutter  creek 

Jackson  creek, south  fork  ... 
Sutter  creek,  middle  fork..«. 


13 

m 
i 

5 
15 
50 
22 

4 
10 

3 
2Sl 
30 

5 

2 

4 


Cost. 


25 


$20,000 

400, 000 

3,500 

3,000 

18,000 

125,000 

40,000 

6,000 

ao,ooo 

2,000 

22,000 

30,000 

2, 000 

1,500 

2,000 

90,000 


15,000 
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Pigeon  Creek 

PotMi 

Proctor,  Walk«r  &  Co. 'a 
Beichling  &  All  (S)  .... 

Bichlmyer 

Kch&.Co.'R 


BDTTE  COUMTT. 


Abbott  A  Co  . 

Butte  Creak... 
Cbarokee  Co.. 

ForbMtowi)... 

Hntchiogf 

Lillle  Butte... 
Oreemi  Onlcfa.. 
BocT   ~     ■ 


igoa  Onlcfa 
EkCnek.. 


Coeamnea  riTer.ioathfoik.... 

Diy  creek 

Jtvckflon  creek 

SniWr  creek,  MQth  fork 

Diy  creek 

Bi|r  Bar  cafion 

Coetmsea  rirei 

Sniter  creek 

lIokeliuDiie  riTer,  tribnUriet.. 


Batte  creek 

Table  DioBnt^D 

FeMber  river,  west  bruich  .. 
South  FeMhw  river 


Spring  Tsllej Spring  vallej 

TsbloUonnlkin Table  monnti 


CALXnUlAS  COCMTT. 


CtOftverM  Conntj  Ditch  C« 

Campo  Beco  &  Hok.  Bill  Cuial  Co. 
Clarlt  &  Co.'b 

Rsber'i..'.'.".'.'"""."""'.*.." 

Fidnr'i 

Baixie 

Kfiduh 

Old  Qolcb 

Piiisbnrj'* 

Pope 

San  Antonio 

Table  Monntala 

Union  mtor  Co 


:L-HOBTB  COnKTT. 


Bunker HiU  .... 
Coi  &  PrHsier.. 
Cnrlej  Jack 

InJepondeoce... 

Indian  Flat 

Lone  Pine  —  ;.. 
HcLsngblia 

Patrick's 

Qnarti  Gulch... 

Stevens  W.  M.  &  M.  Co.. 


Bntte  creek 

Oregon  gnl^.. 
Rocfceiet' 


Staniilani  liver 

Hokelamne  ilver ... 

Mokelomne,  aouth  fork 

Mokelnnine,  forki 

Hokelmniie,  middle  fork 

Hokelnmne,  north  fork 

Hakelnmne,  middle  fork ...... .. 

Ifokelnmne,  middle  fork 

O'Niel's  creek 

Lincoln  Fork,  Mokelnnwe  river. . 

Willow  creek 

San  Antonio  creek ........ 

San  Antonio  creek 

Unrrav  creek 

Stanislaus,  north  fork 


Orider  creek 

Qrider  creek 

IndependBnce  creek.. 
Ifyers  creek 


WingatoBor |  Oak  Flat  creek. 


Buton's  oresk 

Bniiard  Hill  eieek 

Bonard  HIU  creek 

~!Darti  (cnlcl> - 

creek  and  Craig's  crask.. 
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TdbUe  qf  canals  and  water  ditches,  d^c. — ContinnecL 


Name  of  ditch. 


£L  DORADO  COUNTY. 


Hill. 


Brownay  ille 

Cataract 

CJayHiU 

Eagle 

El  Dorado  &  Tunnel 

Eareka  Canal  Co 

Foeter 

Gold  Hill 

Granite  Creek 

Iowa 

Italian 

Jones's  Hill 

Michifran  Bar 

Montezuma 

Parker 

Pilot  Creek .* 

Muir8(3) 

Rock  Creek  &  Michigan  Flat. 

Kossington 

Soush  &.  SimpUB....* 

Shanghae 

Shober 

South  Fork  Canal w 

Texas , 

Wobber 


INYO  COUNTY. 


Son  Carles. 


KIJkMATH  COUNTY. 


Camp  Creek 

Cecil  yille 

Nordhoimer  Creek . . . . 

Petersburg 

SawTer's  Bar 

Sundry  other  ditches. 


LASSEN  COUNTY. 


Adams 

Adams  &.  Batchelder 

Emerson 

Susanville 


MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 


Mortons  — 
Snow  Creek. 


MONO  COUNTY. 


Mono 


NETADA  COUNTY. 


Buckman  &>  Currans. 

E.Williams 

Empire  Co.*s 


Source  of  water. 


Cosumnee  riyer,  south  fork 

Cosumnes  riyer,  south  fork 

Hangtown  creek 

Cosumnes  riyer 

American  riyer,  south  fork 

Cosumnes  riyer,  north  fork 

Hangtown  creek 

Hangtown  creek 

American  riyer,  south  fork 

Iowa  and  Brush  canons 

Chunk  canon 

Otter  creek 

Cosumnes  .riyer,  middle  fork 

Hangtown  creek 

Webber  creek 

Pilot  and  Rock  creek 

Hangtown  creek 

Am.  riyer  S.  F.,  and  Rock  creek. 
Webber  creek  and  Chunk  canon  . 

Canon  creek 

Cosumnes  riyer,  middle  fork 

Big  canon 

American  riyer,  south  fork 

Hangtown  creek 

Chunk  canon 


Owen's  riyer. 


Camp  creek 

Salmon  riyer, east  fork.. 

Nordheimer's  creek , 

Salmon  riyer,  south  fork. 
Salmon  riyer,  north  fork. 


Susan  riyor.. 
Susan  riyer .. 
Willow  creek, 
Piute  creek .. 


Maxwell's  creek. 
Snow  creek 


Yirgiida  eieek. 


Steep  Hollow  croek. 

......do 

Shady  creek 


S  a 

'mm    03 


8 

6 

2 

8 

10 

450 

2 

12 

3 

21 

3 

15 

20 

10 

10 

150 

13 


10 
10 
16 
5 
33i 

H 
134 


15 


1 

n 

2 

5 

3 

73 


5 
4 

8 


15 

10 


20 


13 
16 
13 


Cost 


$15,000 

10,000 

500 

500 

15,000 

500,000 

1,200 

12,000 

9,00Q 

20,000 

3,000 

10,000 

60,000 

6,000 

30,000 

300,000 

4,000 

150,000 

30,000 

6,000 

12,000 

5,000 

300,000 

300 

16,000 


30,000 


2,000 
7,500 
2,600 
7,000 
5,000 


7,000 

5,000 

12,000 

2,000 


10,000 
800 


75,000 


20,000 
40,000 
50,000 
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TdbU  qf  canals  and  water  dMhea^  c^c.-— Continaed. 


^ 


Name  of  ditch. 


BEY  ADA  COUNTY— Continned. 


Eureka  Water  Co. 

Excelsior  Canal  Co. .. 

Gardner*8 

Nevada  Water  Co.... 

Remington  Hill 

Sargent  &,  Jacobus . . . . 
South  Tuba  Canal  Co. 

Stehr'a 

Union 


PLACER  COUNTT. 

American  Biver  W.  &  M.  Co. 

^luburn  &BearBiTer 

Bartlett  &  Thomas 


Byrd's  Valley 

Dutch  Flat  Water  Co. 


El  Dorado  Water  Co... 
Gold  Hill  and  branches. 

Grizzly 

Hall  <&  Hubbard's 

Hancock 

Hills 

Independent 

Indian ...•. 

Indiana  Water  Co 

Jamison 

McKee 

McKinstry 

Miner's 

Mountidn ....••  •.••.. . 

North  Shirt  Tail 

Secret  Cailon 

South  Yuba 

Todd's  VaUey 

Union .: 

Union,  Yankee  Jim. . . . 
Volcano 


PLUMAS  COUXTT. 


Burton  Gnkh 

Cascade  Water  Co 

Feather  River  and  Warren  Hill. 

Grub  Flat 

Humbug.. 

Hungarian  Hill 

Indian  Bar 

Mosquito 

Mount  Pleasant 

Nelson  Point 

Pioneer 

Plumas 

Richmond  Hill 

Saw  Mill  &  Tayk>r  Hill 

Spanish  Ranch 

Spring  Garden 

Twelve-Mile  Bar 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Source  of  water. 


Middle  and  South  Yuba  rivers 
South  Yuba  and  Deer  creek. .. 

Bear  river 

Shady  creek 

Steep  Hollow  creek 

Greenhorn  creek 

South  Yuba  river 

Greenhorn  creek 

do 


American  river 

Bearriver 

....do 

Volcano  caiion 

American  river,  north  fork,  and 
Little  Bear  river. 

El  Dorado  canon 

Bear  river 

Shirt  Tail  canon 

Bear  river 

Volcano  canon 

Indian  canon 

Volcano  canon 

Indian  canoil 

Canon  creek 

Indian  canon 

Shirt  Tail  canon 

Owl  creek 

Shirt  Tail  canon,  south  fork 

Deep  canon 

Shirt  Tail  canon..... 

Secret  canon 

South  Yuba  river 

Volcano  canon 

Shirt  Tail  cafion 

do 

Volcano  canon 


Burton  gulch.... 

South  father  river 

do 

Mead  Valley  creek 

Butte  creek 

Slate  creek 

Cbipp'ncreek 

Mosquito  creek 

Silver  lake 

Nelson  creek 

Feather  river,  south  fork. 

Silver  lake 

Onion  Valley  creek 

Mill  creek...., 

Spanish  creek 

Spring  Garden  creek 

Rush  creek 

do 

do 

do 


150 

69 

22 

13 

16 

5G 

200 

4 

5 


22 

90 

220 

3 

60 

31 

40 

13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

2 
15 
25 
20 

7 
12 
16 
25 
12 

8 
12 
10 


4 

15 

14 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

10 

6 

10 

8 

4 

5 

30 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 


Cost. 


130,000 
40,000 
40,000 
30,500 
1,500,000 
4,500 
12,000 


100,000 

650,000 

65,000 

2,000 

100,000 

100,000 

110,000 

5,000 

50,000 

15,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

4,000 

23,000 

9,000 

35,000 

15,000 

25,000 

100,000 

50,000 

32,000 

9,000 

128,000 
15,000 


5,000 

30,000 

20,000 

5,000 

6,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

30,000 

30,000 

10,000 

25,000 

12,000 

15,000 

15,000 

4,000 

8,000 

1,500 

1,000 

2,550 
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Table  qf  canals  and  wakr  ditches^  <§sc. — Oontmned. 


Nome  of  ditch. 


SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

American  Biver  W.  &  M.Co.... 

Deer  Creek  W.  &.  M.  Co 

KatomaW.  &  M.  Co 

Bacramento  d&  Amador  Canal  Co. 

SHASTA  CX)UNTT. 


Aibnckle  .  • . . . 

Bald  Hill 

Cedar  Flat.... 
Clear  Creek... 
Cottonwood... 

DaviB 

Do 

Eagie 

Know  Mucket, 

Prairie 

Qaartx  Hill... 
Sacramento... 
Spring  Creek. 

Toson 

Watson 


SIEBRA  COUNTT. 


American 

Aniott 

Council  Hill 

Cox  Bar 

Depot • ..... 

Feather  Biver 

Fiddle  Creek 

Fiflk 

Gk>odyear*8  Bar 

Grass  Flat 

Green  &,  Purdj 

GriaalyHill 

Hosier .• 

Humbug ..- ... 

Indian  HiU 

Irish , : 

Jim  Crow 

Kanaka 

Kimball 

Bock  Creek 

Said  &  Beese 

Sailor 

Bayer's  Union  (4) 

Slate  Creek  &  GibsonTille. 

Snow  Creek 

Truckee... 

Waukegan 


siSKnrou  county. 


Altona,  Mugginsyille. 

Altona,  Oro  Fino 

Barker,  OroFino 

Barkhouse 

Brown ^... 


Source  of  water. 


American  river. 
Cosumnes  river. 
American  river. 
Cosumnes  river. 


Cottotawood,  middle  fork. 

Cottonwood  creek 

Whiskey  creek 

Clear  creek 

Cottonwood  creek 

Clear  oreek 

do 

Eagle 

Clear  creek 

Cottonwood,  north  fork.. . 

Chum  creek 

Sacramento*  creek 

Spring  creek 

Clear  creek 

Jerusalem 


LitUe  Grinly  eieek 

Fiddle  creek 

Bock  creek 

Tuba  river 

Indian  creek 

Feather  river,  south  branch. 

Fiddle  creek 

Goodyear's  creek 

Tuba  river 

Gram  flat.v 

Little  Grizzly  canon 

Cherokee  creek 

Cannon  creek 

Humbug  canon 

Tuba  river 

Jim  Crow  canon 

Ladies*  cafion 

Bunker  HiU 

Bock  creek 

Sardine  lake 

Shower  branch 

Slate  creek  and  tributaries.. 
Slate  creek,  west  branch . . . . 

Snow  creek 

Truckee  lake 

Slate  creek,  west  branch .  • . . 


Kidder's  creek. 

do 

do 

Barkhouse.... 
Kidder's  creek. 


16 

15 

12 

5 

9 


sf 

Cost. 

a^ 

30 

$300,000 

6 

133,000 

16 

390,000 

6 

125,000 

13 

10,000 

8 

15,000 

3 

3,000 

53 

140,000 

18 

10,000 

8 

12,000. 

9 

10,000 

16 

10,000 

4 

5,000 

17 

15,000 

8 

4,000 

92 

25,000 

10 

16,000 

3 

4,000 

17 

18,000 

7 

50,000 

7 

12,000 

8 

4,000 

1 

2,500 

U 

3,000 

S 

4^000 

3 

1,500 

4 

18,000 

8 

5,000 

3 

2,500 

^  4 

13,000 

» 

3,000 

11 

50,000 

3 

2,000 

3 

6,000 

3 

5,000 

8 

12,000 

8 

14,000 

6 

40,000 

3 

10,000 

7 

34,000 

6 

10,000 

15 

150,000 

3 

10,000 

4 

9,000 

7,000 


3,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
3,500 
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Tdtie  qf  canals  and  water  ditches,  dtc. — Continued. 


Name  of  ditch. 


SISKIYOU  COUNTT — Continaed. 


Callahan's  Ranch. . . 

Cottonwood 

Crawford's 

French  Flate 

FortGoff 

Hawkins  villa 

Jackson's  Bar 

McKinney's  Creek.. 

liugiipnsville 

Quartz  Hill 

Quartz  Valley 

8cott  Bar 

Scott  River 

fihasta  River  Canal. 

Siad  Valley..: 

Whiting  Hill 


STAKISLAUS  COUKTir. 


Kappelmann  Co 

Kniffht's  Ferry  &.  Table  Mt. 

La  Grange 

Mountain  Brow 

Son  Joaquin 


TRIHITT  COUHTY. 


Attingers 

Canyon  Creek *. 

Can  von  Creek  W.  Co.'b. 

Carder's 

Carrier  Gulch 

Chapman's  ..•. 

Cursie's 

Beplnett's 

Dunham's 

EastFork 

East  Fork 

Eastman's 

Evans'  Bar 

Fegan's 

Fenning's 

bold  Bluff 

Hatchet  Creek , 

Honest  Bar , 

Junction  City , 

Junction  City 

Lewistown.... 

Mooneyes  Gulch 

North  Fork 

North  Fork 

OhioFhit 

Pettijohn  A  Co.  (3) 

Poverty  Flat 

Red  Flat 

Red  Hill 

Red  Hill 

Ridgeville 

Rusn  Creek 

Bteiner's  Flat 

Stratlon's 

Bwift  Creek 

Taylor  FUt 


Source  of  water. 


Scott  river,  south  fork. 

Cottonwood  creek 

do 

Scott  river,  south  fork. 

Turner  creek 

Greenhorn  creek 

HcKinney  creek 

do 

Howard  creek 

Mill  creek 

Howard  creek 

Mill  creek 

Scott  river 

Shasta  river 

Klamath  river 

Lake  Whiting 


Six-mile  bar 

Stanislaus  river.. 
Tuolumne  river. . . 
Littlqjohn's  creek. 
Stanislaua  river.. 


Indian  creek 

Guzner  gulch 

Canyon  creek . 

Eastman  gulch 

Carrier  gulch 

Soldier  creek 

Franklin  creek 

Canyon  creek,  east  fork 

Mooney  gulch 

EastFork 

East  Fork  of  north  fork 

Eastman's  gulch 

Maxwell's  creek 

Clear  gulch 

Grizzly  g^ch 

McKinley  gulch 

Hatchet  creek 

Trinity  river,  north  fork 

Canyon  cre^ 

Canyon  creek 

Deadwood  creek 

Mooney's  gulch 

Trinity  river,  north  fork 

Logan  creek 

Grass  Valley  creek 

Mooney  and  Calvin  gulches. 

East  Weaver 

Gwin  gulch 

Conner's  creek 

Rush  creek 

Stuart's  Fork,  east  fork 

Rush  creek 

Brown's  creek 

Indian  creek 

Swift  creek 

French  creek 


a 


i 


8 
4 
& 
6 
3 
4 
5 
4 
7 
5 
20 
85 
4 
3 


10 
7 
7 
4 

15 


2 
2 
4 
J 
2 
2 
2 
5 
2 
5 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
.2 
5 

U 
1 

2 

u 

8 
5 
8 
2 
3 
8 


Cost 


t300 

10,500 
8,000 
800 
3,000 
4,000 
2,500 
3,000 
2,800 
2,500 
2,500 
4,000 

40,000 

300,000 

2,000 

2,500 


60,000 
25,000 
40,000 
5,000 
40,000 


3,500 
3,000 

12,000 
1,500 
2,000 
4,000 
4,000 
8,000 
3,000 
6,000 
3,000 
6,000 
2,000 
4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 

10,000 
2,500 
3,500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
5,000 
1,500 
1,000 
6,000 
1,500 

10,000 
8,000 

10,000 
2,000 
4,000 

10.000 
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T(Me  </  canals  and  waiter  diiches^  dtc. — Contbraed. 


Name  of  ditch. 


TRiNrrY  COUNTY— Continued. 


Trinity  Centre 

Turner  Bar  Co.*8.. 

Wares  (3) :. 

Weaver  Creek 

Weaver  Creek 

WeaverviUe  Basin. 


TULARB  COUNTY. 


Broder  &  VanGkirdan 

Brown's  Mill 

Campbell  d&  Martins 

Davenport's • 

Everton's 

Fisher's 

Jenning's 

J<rfin8on*8 

Long  Ditch 

Lowry,  Worthley  A  Co - . 

Owen's 

People's 

Reservation 

Rice's 

Town  Ditch 

Townsend's 

Union  Vineyard  Sd  Fanning  Co. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 


Big  Oak  Flat 

Hydraulic  Co 

Jamestown  &  Chinese  Camp. 

Phoenix  Water  Co 

Sonera  and  Yorktown  D.  Co. . 
Tuolumne  County  Water  Co. . 


YUBA  COUNTY 


Birmingham 

Brown's 

Burnett's 

Camptonville 

Collyer 

Deaver's 

Dennison's 

Dunn's 

Excelsior  Canal  Co. 

Feather  River 

Little  Willow 

McQueen's 

Monroe  &,  Cornell.. 

Mrock's 

MuUan's .^..•. 

Never's 

New  York 

Nine  Horse 

Oregon  Creek 

Peacock 

Pine  Hill.- 

Sleighville 


Source  of  w»ter. 


Swift  creek 

Redd  log's  creek 

East  &,  West  Weaver  creeks. 

Weaver  creek •.. 

Weaver  creek 

Weaver  creek 


Kawiah 

Packwood  creek. . . 

Tule  river 

Sand  creek 

Kawiah 

Sand  creek 

Mill  creek 

Deepcredc 

Kawiah 

Sand  creek........ 

Sand  creek 

Kawiah 

Tule  river 

Kawiah 

Brown^s  Mill  ditch. 

Sand  cre^ 

Kawiah 


Tuolumne  river 

Tuolumne  river,  north  fork. 

Wood  creek 

Tuolumne  river,  north  fork. 
Tuolumne  river,  north  fork. 
Stanislaus  river,  south  fork.. 


Strawberry  creek. 

Oregon  creek 

Dry  creek 


Dry  creek..-. 
Oregon  gulch, 


Spencer . . 
Turffrey's. 


Sleighville  gulch  •  ^ 

Deer  creek 

Feather  river 

Willow  creek 

Dry  creek 

New  York  ravine. 

Dry  creek 

Dry  creek 

Indian  creek 

Oregon  creek 

New  York  ravine. 

Oregon  cveek 

Yuba  river 

Bear  river 

Sleighville  gulch  . 

Dry  creek 

Oregon  creek..*.. 

Indian  creek 

Dry  creek 


^  S 


2 
4 

n 

4 

8 


5 
3 
4 

2 
2 
3 
4 
7 
3 
2 
4 
10 
4 
5 
4 

H 

7 


40 
50 
7 
100 
10 
35 


150 


Cost 


(!2,000 
6,000 

12,000 
2,000 
6,000 

10,000 


1,000 
4, 

1, 
1,500 

3,000 

80O 

1,000 

1,500 

800 

700 

1,000 

8,000 

2,000 

2,000' 

2,069 

509 

1,500 


600^000 

300,009 

15,000 

900,000 


550,009 


1,500 

500 

10,000 

3,000 

GOO 

900 

500 

1,SOO 

500,000 

10,000 

1,200 

8,000 

12,000 

GOO 

1,000 

2,000 

600 

509 

6,000 

1,000 

1,600 

2,000 

3,000 

10,000 

6,000 

8,000 
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SECTIOIf    XX. 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  MINERALS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

In  referring  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  development  of  the  miscellaneons  min- 
erals foond  on  the  Pacific  coaet,  exclasive  of  gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver,  the 
^  materials  are  so  abundant,  and  the  details  so  interesting,  as  to  render  it  dif- 

ficult to  select  such  portions  as  will  convey  the  desired  information  within  the 
limits  prescribed.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  scai'cely  a  metal  or  min- 
eral used  in  the  arts,  or  known  to  science,  but  is  represented  on  this  coast — gen- 
erally in  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  countiy — ^it  will  be  perceived  that 
a  mere  list  of  their  names,  and  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  found,  would 
occupy  more  space  than  would  be  desirable  in  an  official  document.  This  branch 
of  the  report  is,  therefore,'  confined  to  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  best  known  and 
iBOst  important  of  these  ppoducts.  The  details,  though  necessarily  incomplete,  con- 
tain sufficient  data  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion  of  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  miscellaneous  mineral  resources  of  the  Pacific  slope.  . 

Copper. — ^This  branch  of  mining,  which  was  in  process  of  development  last 
year,  is  at  present  in  a  depressed  condition.  Various  circumstances,  briefly  referred 
to  hereafter,  have  caused  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  metallic  copper  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  The  depression  has  been  felt  more  severely  by  the  miners  on 
this  coast  than  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  because  copper  mining 
being  in  its  infancy  here,  was  struggling  to  secure  the  aid  of  capital  for  its  exten- 
sion ;  an  object  the  attainment  of  which  is  hopeless  under  existing  ciroamst£mce& 
Another  drawback  has  been  the  increased  cost  of  freight,  consequent  on  the 
ffefnand  for  vessels  to  carry  wheat,  flonr,  and  other  produce  to  the  ports  to  which 
it  has  been  usual  heretofore  to  ship  ores  and  metaJs.  This  increase  has  been 
equal  to  a  reduction  of  $5  per  ton  in  the  value  of  the  ores ;  because  they  must  be 
shipped  in  order  to  reach  smelters  and  consumers,  as  there  are  no  regular  pnr- 
ebams  here,  except  such  as  buy  for  export. 

*  Reference  to  some  of  the  causes  which  have  thus  crippled  the  development 
of  this  source  of  wealth  affords  the  best  means  for  judging  whether  such  redno- 
tioxwis  likely  to  be  permanent,  or  of  merely  temporary  duration.  India,  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  has  absorbed  all  the  ingot  copper  sent  there  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  I^iauy  of  the  wealthy  natives  in  the  distant  interior  of  that 
coantry  hoarded  these  ingots  as  treasure,  and  they  passed  as  currency  among 
them.  The  importations  of  gold  and  silver  since  tue  discovery  of  these  metals 
in  CaKfomia  and  Australia,  together  with  the  extension  of  railroads  and  other 
features  of  European  civilization  in  Asia,  have  almost  entirely  abolished  this 
custom.  The  precious  metals  have  superseded  copper  in  the  business  of  its 
semi-barbarous  people.  This  change  has  not  only  caused  a  stoppage  in  the 
demand  for  copper  in  what  was  formerly  the  best  market  for  its  disposal,  but 
thousands  of  tons,  the  accumulations  of  years,  have  been  brought  out  from  hidmg 
places  to  be  exchanged  for  the  precious  metals.  It  will  rcqmre  years  to  absorb 
the  present  supply  of  copper  in  India  by  the  manufacturers  of  that  countiy,  par- 
ticularly as  most  of  the  utensils  and  ornaments  made  of  that  metal  used  by  the 
people  are  imported  from  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

The  increasing  supply  of  ores  from  Australia,  Cuba,  Chili,  Africa,  Europe,  and 
the  United  States,,  before  the  revulsion  in  India  was  severely  felt,  had  already 
begun  to  exceed  the  demand ;  and,  of  course,  this  excess  has  greatly  increased 
stnoc,  giving  the  control  of  every  open  market  to  those  countries  where  it  can 
be  mined  and  melted  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  built  of  iron. in  Europe,  and  the  decline 
in  ship-building  in  the  United  States,  have  curtailed  the  demand  for  sheathing, 
which  a  few  years  since  was  the  chief  use  to  which  copper  was  applied  in  this 
country. 
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Another  cause  for  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for  copper  arifles  fixmi  the  Bub- 
stitution  of  cheaper  metals  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  formerly  made  of  copper, 
and  the  introduction  of  processes  for  depositing  copper  on  other  metals  by  elec- 
tricity, by  which  a  mere  film  of  the  dearer  metal  gives  the  cheaper  one  the  appear- 
ance, and  causes  it  to  serve  most  of  the  purposes  of  the  other. 

The  above  are  among  the  leading  causes  of  the  present  depression  in  the  yalue 
of  copper,  and  springing,  as  they  do,  from  circumstances  not  likely  to  change 
for  the  better,  the  prospects  of  die  copper  mines  on  this  coast  axe  not  very  mt- 
tering. 

The  mines  of  Bolivia  and  Chili,  owned  by  European  capitalists,  worked  at  less 
cost,  and  more  convenient  to  the  English  and  French  markets  than  those  of  Gall 
fomia,  can  drive  the  ores  from  this  coast  out  of  those  markets.  The  imports  of 
South  American  ores  into  England  in  1866  reached  35,336  tons,  while  but  4,591 
tons  were  received  from  GalLfomia,  and  the  disproportion  will  be  still  greater 
duiing  the  present  year.  During  the  past  six  months  only  1,211  tons  have  been 
shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  England,  while  the  receipts  from  South  America 
dming  the  some  period  exceeded  482,000  quintals  of  96  pounds  each.  The 
present  prices  of  freight  and  ores  forbid  any  increase  of  shipments  hence  during 
tliis  year.  South  Africa,  in  1866,  also  sent  86,440  tons  of  ore  to  France,  a 
market  to  which  our  ores  cannot  be  sent  with  profit,  unless  a  great  reduction  can 
be  effected  in  the  expenses  of  mining  and  exportation. 

The  copper  mines  of  the  United  States  have  formidable  competitors  in  the 
European  markets  in  the  mines  of  Africa  and  Cuba.  The  richest  ores  on  the 
£ngllsh  market  for  some  time  past  have  been  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Gk>od 
Hope,  Africa.  These  ores  average  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  The  mines  of  Cuba 
have  also  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  rich  ores.  The  product  of  fine  copper  in 
Europe  and  America,  during  1867,  is  estimated  at  90,000  tons,  of  which  Bolivia 
and  Chili  will  produce  two-wirds. 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  value  of  ores  in  England  during  the  past 
three  years,  and  the  cost  of  their  production  on  this  coast,  explain  the  causes  why 
California  cannot  compete  with  Chili  in  supplying  the  European  markets.  AJs 
the  prices  at  Swansea,  Wales,  regulate  the  whok  European  market,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  the  rates  at  that  place. 


Price  of  capper  ares  at  Swansea  in 

1865,  1866,  and  1867. 

Grade. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

10  D6r oent. .....•.••••.......•.... ^.. •••....... . 

...per  ton. 

|41  50 
66  62 
91  62 

133  87 
58  75 
67  62 

$36  50 
66  50 

17  Dcr  cont....... .............. ....... ........... 

•  .  «  s • uO • «  - 

21  per  cent................... 

69  73 

r 

Co9t  qfextracHng  and  delivering  ares  at  Stoamsea. 

Mining... ^ per  ton. 

Bftf^-..- .................. ...... .........••.....^. ...... ....... ......do... 

Sorting....^..  ..^ do... 

Wear  and  tear  of  maehioexy  ...^ ...do.. . 

Interest  on  capital.. ....do... 

Freight  to  San  Francisco..... do... 

Freight  to  Swansea • do... 

Commissions,  ^c  •—• • do... 

Insurance « • do... 

Cartage,  wharfage,  &,q ** .^.. do... 


Total 


do. 


$14  00 

4  00 

1  00 

1  50 

I  50 

10  00 

15  00 

500 

1  50 

50 

54  00 
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By  conpttiiig  tkeee  expenses  "wWi  tbe  list  of  prices  above,  it  will  readily  be 
perceived  tliat  ares  tinder  15  per  cent  do  not  cover  expenses.  As  seven-eighths 
q{ tbe  oreBobtftiiied  on  this  coast  do  not  reach  that  standard, it  is  nnproiitable  to 
extract  them.  The  same  figoies  apply  to  the  markets  at  Now  York  and  Boston. 
As  more  than  three^foniths  of  the  ores  smelted  in  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States 
ik>  not  Avarag^  15  per  cent.,  it  is  clear  that  the  mines  whence  such  ore  is  obtained 
possess  a  gieat  advantage  over  those  on  the  Pacific  coast,  entirely  through  the 
saving  in  cost  of  labor  and  transportation. 

The  statistlob  relating  to  tbe  copjier  mines  of  England,  published  by  anthority 
of  tbe  goveniment  of  that  conntiy  in  1860,  show  that  dming  that  year  198,298 
tons  of  ore  were  obtained  from  the  English  mines,  which  yielded  11,888  tons  of 
fine  oefqper,  or  an  average  of  but  5 .9  per  cent.  This  ore,  estimated  at  925  p^ 
ton,  was  valned  at  $4,967,450.  As  the  mines  on  this  coast  coold  be  made  to 
pioduoe  aimnally  an  eqnal  quantity  of  ore  of  greater  valne,  the  proportions  nf 
Ae  loss  the  oonn<xy  sastains  by  their  remaining  undeveloped  deserves  considen^ 
tkm. 

The  establislment  of  eoraprebensive  smelting  works  at  some  suitable  place, 
with  ample  curftal  to  conduct  operations  on  a  liberal  scale,  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  coontry  by  encomraging  the  development  of  this  interest,  and 
would  doubtless  in  time  yield  fair  returns  for  the  amount  i  ivested. 

The  present  plan  of  erecting  temixn'ary  smelting  works  near  each  mine,  for 
the  purpose  of  operating  on  the  richest  ores,  is  an  injury  to  the  copper  interest, 
because  it  exhausts  materials  which  might  be  more  advantageously  employed. 
These  tempoiraiT  works  ean  only  operate  on  the  richest  oxides,  carbonates,  and 
nlicates,  which  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  ores.  The  great  mass  of  them 
consists  of  solphnxets,  in  thp  redaction  of  which  the  oxygen,  carbon,  and  silica 
of  tbe  richer  ores  serve  an  important  purpose.  It  is  the  opportunity  of  selecting 
suitable  ores  for  combining,  which  the  smelters  of  Wales  possess,  with  a  market 
for  every  kind  and  grade  offered,  that  enables  tliem  to  operate  so  successfullv. 
The  ores  from  the  Cornish  mines  are  sulphides,  and  would  bo  too  poor  to  work, 
but  for  this  arrangement.  Lime  and  sHica  beinff  essential  elements  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  eopper  from  its  <»es,  coomion  senae  teaches  that  it  is  more  economical  to 
employ  these  elements  when  combined  by  nature  with  the  metal,  than  to  collect 
them  from  other  sources  and  mix  them  artificially,  at  additionalcost.  It  wai(  to 
secure  this  advantage  that  the  Boston  smelters,  during  the  past  year,  sent  to 
Wales  to  purehase  a  cargo  of  carbonates  to  mix  tiie  sulphides  received  from  this 
coast,  becanse  the  miners  here,  who  have  large  quantities  of  carbonates,  prefer 
converting  them  into  matte. 

None  of  the  English  copper  miners  ever  smelt  their  ores.  They  are  all  sent 
to  the  public  market ;  smelting  and  mining  being  considered  separate  and  distinct 
operations  in  that  country. 

The  method  of  transacting  business  in  the  Welsh  ore  market  is  peculiar,  but 

£*  ves  satisfaction,  owing  to  its  fiumess  to  buyer  and  seller.  All  the  ores  intended 
r  sale  are  piled  and  sampled  ten  days  before  the'sale  takes  place.  During  that 
time  the  smelters  desiring  to  do  so  can  take  samples  to  estimate  the  value  of 
such  parcels  as  thev  want.  Each  sends  in  his  bid  in  writing,  sealed,  directed  to 
the  agent  having  the  particular  parcel  for  sale.  The  highest  bidder  for  any  lot 
has  it  awarded  to  him.  This  is  a  better  plan  than  for  miners  to  bie  obligod  to 
seek  purchasers,  without  knowing  the  value  of  the  ore  in  the  market. 

Nkw  Discovxbiss. — ^The  circumstances  above  stated  have  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  prospecting  for  copper  to  a  gteeX  extent.  But  some  discoveries'  have 
been  made  within  the  present  year,  though  few  of  them  havo  been  much  developed. 
Among  the  most  important  are  the  following : 

The  Sierra  Buttes  copper  mine,  located  near  Hurd's  ranch,  Siara  county.  The 
lode  on  this  discovery,  which  may  be  traced  by  its  outcrop  for  nearly  a  mile, 
diffecB  from  that  in  any  of  the  copper  mines,  in  several  matmal  respects.    It  is 
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the  only  body  of  copper  ores  of  ai^  imporftiiiee  ihm  fv  famid  in  iko  gnnile  on 
this  coast,  except  at  Meadow  lake,  Nevada  eoanty,  hereafter  lelemd  to. 

The  ore  is  contained  in  a  qnartzose  gangae  rook,  the  lode  having  a  weil-defined 
fiuccan  (afl  the  miners  term  the  soft  clay  which  Bsoally  aeoompanieB  true  veins 
of  ote)  on  the  foot  wall ;  the  hanging  wall  bein^  a  haid,  eompsue^  f^ridspa^hic 
. giani te,  which  also  oonstitates  the  "  ooantry"  in  wmch  the  lode  is  eodofled.  There 
are  considerable  qnfmtites  ci  molybdennin  in  the  veii>-8toiie,  in  the  fona  of  both 
the  salphite  and  oxide  of  that  metal.  There  ase  other  lodee  of  e(^per  ores  in 
the  same  localily  contained  in  the  mmte;  bat  each  di&rs  somewhat  in  cempo- 
silion  and  appearance  from  all  the  oweis,  foxmiBg  an  interesting  fteld  for  soieanfio 
investigation.  The  Sierra  Bottes  is  the  ooly  one  of  these  kSes  tiukt  haa  been 
worked  to  any  extent,  owinff  to  its  containing  sofficieBt  gold  in  the  g«^g«e  rock 
to  pay  for  extraction,  though  the  ore  will  average  10  per  cent,  of  copper.  Tbe 
cost  of  transpoitation  from  that  distMMO  to  a  market  over  each  loaos  aa  ensty 
under  the  present  conation  of  aflhin,  eaaaea  soeh  a  gcade  of  ores  to  be  vdLneleas. 
A  tunnel  is  in  coarse  of  constmction  on  this  mine,  which  when  completed  will 
strike  the  lode  at  a  depth  of  1,(M)0  feet  b^w  the  soilace.  In  a  shaft  sank  on  it 
to  the  depth  of  60  feet,  the  lode  was  foond  to  be  seven  feet  wide. 

A  piomismg  ontcrop  of  eappeat  ore  haa  been  found  near  Marango  Pass,  San 
Beinttrdino  conaty,  OaoifcEBia. 

A  company  waa  incorporated  at  8aa  Fraaeisoo  in  July,  1867,  wil^  a  capital 
stock  of  (240,000,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  woiking  a  copper  mine  in  the  Moro  district, 
Ban  Luis  Obispo  county,.  Oalifemia. 

In  the  Califomia  mine,  at  Meadow  lak^  Nevada  coimty,  the  hicrhest  inhabited 
portion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  aMtade  €i  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  metallic  copper  ia  found  in  the  quartz,  the  gold  and  copper  in  whi<A,  thoagh 
intimately  mixed,  are  never  alloyed  with  eaoh  other. 

Tbe  vein-stone  of  the  lodee  in  this  elevated  district  carries  a  percentage  of 
copper,  generally  in  the  form  of  anlphorets*  combined  with  these  of  iron, lead, 
sine,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  axsenic.  In  the  Shooting  Star  mine,  at  the  depth  of  40 
feet,  the  lode  contains  an  ore  which  yields  15  per  cent,  of  copper,  (40  per  ton 
of  silver,  aad  (20  per  ton  of  gold.  It  is  proposed  to  ereet  foamacea  to  smelt  the 
rich  but  complex  ores  of  this  district. 

The  Lyons  Company's  mine,  located  about  three  miles  from  the  town  ef 
Ashton,  Colusa  county,  in  the  Coast  naagBj  contains  a  body  of  oxides  and  car- 
bonates. A  temporary  furnace  was  exeoted  to  work  these  ores,  but  being  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  one  of  Haskell's  watei^lined  fomaoes  is  now  hemg  built.  This, 
though  not  a  new  discovery,  had  not  been  of  much  importance  till  smelting 
operations  were  couunenced. 

Persons  who  have  visited  the  new  Territory  of  Alaska  report  it  as  being  rich 
in  copper.  M.  Foucoult,  a  French  gentleman,  who  spent  several  months  in  the 
Territory  among  the"  Indiana,  states  thai  tibey  Value  copper  as  much  as  civilized 
men  value  gold.  The  chiefis  wear  masses  oi  it  anspenaed  round  ihmr  necks,  as 
highly  pris^  ornaments.  Some  of  the  higher  chiefe  have  lumps  of  the  metal 
that  weigh  several  hundred  pounds  eac^  which  are  heir-looms  of  the  tribe,  and 
are  kept  in  the  great  wigwam.  This  genUfeman  states,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
these  nuggets  of  copper,  the  Indians  keep  up  lanqge  fixes  for  weeks  on  the  out- 
croppings  of  the  lodes,  which  melts  the  carboaales  and  <»ddes  near  the  surface. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier  viators  to  this 
coast,  that  the  natives  of  that  Temtory,  and  those  immediately  adjdning,  were 
the  only  tribes  that  possessed  copper  weapons  and  ornaments  when  fiiat  discovered 

In  August,  1866,  a  discovery  of  copper  ore  was  nrade  in  the  moimtains,  on 
the  south  branch  of  King's  river,  Tnlam  cematy,  aboot  68  miles  from  Fresno 
City.  There  are  four  distinct  and  parallel  lodes,  a  few  feet  apart  from  each 
other,  in  the  locality,  each  contaiiung  a jpereentage  of  '^horseflesh"  ore,  or 
erubescite,  in  a  quartzoee  gangue  rock.    The  lodes  are  from  two  to  eight  feet 
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wide,  and  are  tnoeable  for  mvenl  milesy  cresting  a  high  hill  aad  acroee  a  steep 
caaon.  An  analysis  of  the  ore  shows  it  to  contain  60  per  cent,  copper,  $20  per 
ton  in  gold,  and  nearly  $60  per  ton  in  silver.  Owing  to  the  mountainous 
character  of  the  country  where  this  discovery  was  made,  but  little  can  be  done 
towards  its  development  till  a  road  can  be  made  to  convey  materials.  This  will 
involve  an  expense,  which  capitaUsts  are  not  disposed  to  incur  in  prospecting 
copper  mines  at  present.  If  there  were  no  copper  in  the  ledges,  there  would  be 
less  difficulty  in  obtaining  funds  to  prospect  them  for  the  gold  and  silver  they 
contain;  but  the  disasters  which  have  befallen  the  copper  interest  within  the  past 
year  have  cast  a  feeling  of  distrust  over  everything  bearing  the  name  or  nature  of 
copper.  There  is  abundance  of  wood  and  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  discover}-^ 
and  could  one  of  Haskell's  furnaces  be  erected  there,  the  parties  who  bwn  the 
lodes  would  probably  realize  something  for  their  labor  and  enterprise. 

Several  discoveries  have  been  made  within  the  past  few  months  in  the  moun- 
tains bordering  the  Tule  river,  in  Tulare  county,  which  have  been  prospected 
sufficiently  to  demonstrate  their  value.  The  lodes  are  generally  similar  in 
character  to  those  found  on  the  south  fork  of  King's  river,  in  the  same  county, 
and  described  above.  The  localities  of  the  two  discoveries  are  about  50  miles 
apart.  The  lodes  on  the  Tulare  ar^jqi^ntained  in  the  metamorphic  slate,  near 
ita.  junction  with  the  gianite. 

A  body  of  ore  has  been  partially  developed  near  Copper  City,  Shasta  county, 
on  which  a  company  of  English  capitalists  have  offered  to  erect  smelting  works, 
provided  the  parties  owning  the  mine  will  grant  them  a  lease  on  terms  they 
propose. 

It  is  stated  by  parties  who  have  been  prospecting  in  Utah  during  the  past 

season  that  the  croppings  of  copper  ore  are  abundant  in  the  south  and  southeast 

sections  of  that  Territory.     Copper  ores  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the 

Battle  Mountain  district,  Humboldt  county,  Nevada,  about  90  miles  north-north- 

.west  from  AusUn. 

The  surveyors  emploved  by  the  Central  Pacifio  Bailroad  Company  report 
the  existence  of  copper-bearing  lodee  in  the  Trinity  mountains,  Humboldt  county, 
Nevada. 

Bkcsnt  Developmsnt  of  thb  Coppib  Mikes. — The  condition  of  a&diSj 
resulting  from  the  causes  stated,  will  be  best  exhibited  by  showiugthe  extent  of 
the  development  of  the  mines  described  in  the  previous  report.  This  will  also 
afford  a  means  for  ^mparison. 

Thb  Coppsbopous  Mines.— These  mines,  owing  to  their  extent,  the  capital 
expended  in  their  development,  the  value  of  the  ores  extracted  from  them,  and 
the  quantity  at  present  available  for  extraction,  place  them  at  the  head  of  the 
copper  mines  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Union  mine  has  been  but  partially  worked  during  1867.  Its  owners 
find  it  more  profitable  to  place  it  m  a  condition  for  future  operations,  than  to 
extract  ore  for  sale  at  present  prices.  But  little  ore  has  consequently  been  taken 
out— K>hly  such  as  it  was  necessary  to  move  in  making  explorations.  The  number 
of  men  employed  has  been  reduced  to  150^  in  1865  and  1866  nearly  400  were 
employed.  The  chief  work  doing  at  the  mine  at  present  is  keeping  it  free  from 
•water  and  making  the  necessary  repairs  to  the  works  above  and  below  ground. 

The  explorations  in  the  main  shan  have  extended  to  500  feet  in  perpendicular 
depth,  where  the  lode  on  the  north,  near  the  line  of  the  Keystone  ground,  is  15 
feet  wide.  At  the  400-feet  level  in  the  same  shaft,  100  feet  above,  the  lode  hap 
'  decreased  to  six  feet  in  width.  This  increase  in  its  proportions  is  a  favorable 
symptom  of  permanence,  and  proves  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  lode  at  the  400-foet  level  would  not  be  permanent.  The  total 
quantity  of  ore  taken  from  this  mine  from  January  1  till  July  15,  1867,  was 
8,382,855  pounds;  total  quantity  since  it  was  opened  in  1861,  108,731,67^ 
pounds;  all  of  which  has  been  exported  to  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe, 
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«xocpt  aboot  2,376^000  ponnds,  or  1,000  tons,  portions  of  which  remain  at  (h« 
mine,  at  Stockton,  and  San  Francisco,  ready  for  shipment. 

The  Keystone  Mine. — Explorations  in  this  mine  have  been  extensive  and 
costly  dming  tho  past  year.  The  cross-cut  toward  the  south  line,  in  the  sixth 
level,  at  a  depth  of  350  feet,  running  from  the  south  or  Houghton  shaft,  struck 
the  main  lode  where  it  was  10  feet  wide,  of  15  per  cent.  ore.  It  was  deemed 
best  to  sink  the  main  shaft  200  feet,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  working  by  a 
winze  at  so  '^reat  a  distance  from  the  shaft,  as  it  was  calculated  the  shaft  would 
strike  tht-  :ode  at  that  depth.  At  the  depth  of  552  feet  a  cross-cut  was  made  43 
feet  in  length  before  the  lode  was  reached.  Its  width  at  that  depth  could  not 
be  ascertained,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  Water,  which  prevented  the  men 
drifting  till  a  sufficiently  large  sump-hole  could  be  made. 

The  company  have  taken  out  but  little  ore  during  the  past  year,  having  ceased 
operations,  except  for  exploration,  eailv  in  April.  At  present  they  only  employ 
a  few  men  to  attend  the  machinery  and  pumps,  to  keep  the  mine  fi:^m  filling  with 
water.  The  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  ores  taken  from  this  mine  amount  to 
$375,000.  The  amount  of  assessments  collected  exceed  $100,000,  the  whole  of 
which  has  been  expended  in  developing  the  mine  and  purchasing  machineiy. 
The  company  has  never  declared  a  divided. 

The  othsb  Ck)PPBS0P0Li8  Mines.— The  Empire.  Consolidated,  and  Inim 
itable  were  worked  to  some  extent  in  the  spring ;  but  have  been  idle  for  several 
months.  The  owners  of  the  latter  mine  (which  is  parallel  aiid  immediately 
adjoining  tho  Union)  had  sued  that  company  for  taking  out  ore  fix>m  their 
ground.  The  case  attracted  considerable  attention  from  its  novelty  and  the 
value  of  the  interests  involved.    It  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Union  Company. 

The  Napolsok  Mute. — ^The  new  shaft  on  this  mine  was  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  195  feet,  when  work  was  suspended.  No  ore  has  been  taken  from  it  during  1867. 

The  Cahpo  Seco  Mine. — ^This  mine  has  been  partially  worked  for  a  few 
months  during  the  present  year.  Smelting  works  were  erected  by  the  company 
as  early  as  November,  1865,  and  arrangements  made  for  working  economically. 
A  railroad  a  mile  in  length  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conveyins^  the  ores 
from  the  mine  to  the  fiiniace.  By  a  judicious  arrangement  in  the  location  of  the 
works,  the  ore,  aftec  reaching  the  surface  through  the  shaft,  is  carried  down  to 
the  furnaces  by  its  own  weight,  and  these  being  located  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Mokelumne  river,  the  slag  and  other  waste  is  dumped  into  that  river  at  trifling 
oost  for  labor. 

The  smelting  works  consist  of  two  cupola  furnaces  and  a  McKenzie  blast, 
moved  by  a  water  wheel,  and  a  roastins^  kiln.  Tho  furnaces  are  built  of  sand- 
stone and  lined  with  steatite,  both  of  which  materials  are  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  works,  and  appear  to  be  tolerably  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  object  of  the  company  in  erecting  these  works  was  not  to  make  copper  or 
matte  of  a  high  standai*d,  but  to  concentrate  the  ores  obtiuned  below  10  per 
cent,  into  about  35  per  cent,  renins.  The  experience  of  the  persons  izk  charge 
confirms  the  remaiks  heretofore  made  in  relation  to  the  impolicy  of  each  mine 
smelting  its  own  ores.  The  ores  here,  like  the  bulk  of  all  obtained  from  the 
tnines  on  the  cupriferous  belt  which  traverses  the  State  from  north  to  south,  are 
nearly  pure  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper,  rarely  containing  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  silica,  and  consequently  difficult  to  reduce  alone.  The  average  assay  of 
20.  sajaiples  ^ows  45  per  cent,  sulphur,  40  per  cent,  iron,  6  to  10  per  cent,  copper, 
the  remainder  being  silica,  water,  &c.  To  reduce  such  an  ore  to  regulus  it  was 
found  necessary  to  add  20  per  cent,  of  quartz,  in  order  to  supply  sufficient  silica 
to  combine  with  the  iron  alter  the  liberation  of  that  metal  from  the  sulphur.  Had 
silicates  of  copper  or  ores  containing  a  considerable  percentage  of  quartzose 
^angue  rock  been  available,  a  much  larger  product  of  copper  would  have  been 
obtained  at  the  same  cost  of  fuel,  fiux,  and  labor. 

Even  in  the  processes  for  roasting  the  ores  in  kilns  the  absence  of  silica  is 
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a  gAat  djeactvaDtii^  and  sonroe  of  loes.  *  The  solphor,  wben  in  siicn  oxceaa^  at 
in  this  class  of  ores,  when  heated,  coats  the  ores,  forming  a  refractory  material 
for  futm-e  operations. 

The  two  furnaces  on  this  mine,  when  in  full  operation,  smelted  about  eight 
tons  of  ore  and  20  per  cent,  of  quartz  in  24  hours.  To  do  this  it  required  250 
bushels  of  charcoal  daily,  which  cost  about  20  cents  per  bushel ;  two  men  t* 
attend  the  furnace  as  smelters,  two  to  supply  materials,  two  to  carry  off  the  dag, 
which,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  iron  and  the  nature  of  the  flux,  wan 
large,  and  two  others  to  prepare  the  materials  for  the  furnace  feeders.  Most  of 
the  work  was  perfonued  by  Chinese  labor. 

Thb  Lancha  Plaka  Mimss. — ^These  mines  being  nnder  the  control  of  the 
proprietora  of  the  Union,  have  not  been  worked  during  the  year. 

The  MrNXs  m  Amador  County. — The  Newton,  Cosumnesy  and  Pionoei 
mines,  in  this  county,  ceased  operations  in  April,  1867. 

Thb  Mines  in  Mariposa  County. — The  principal  mine  ui  this  conntv.  La 
Tictorie,  owing  as  much  to  disagreements  among  its  stockholders  as  to  the  depre- 
'  dation  in  the  value  of  ores,  has  been  idle  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  year. 

Having  given  a  description  of  this  mine  in  previous  report,  the  following 
pi|rticulars  relating  to  its  working  will  be  interesting  for  reference :  After  an 
examination  made  by  order  of  the  company,  the  ragineer  in  his  report  states  that 
the  mine  from  the  tunnel  has  been  well  opened.  The  foot-wall,  where  the  tun- 
nel entei-s  the  vein,  is  well  defined ;  but,  as  yet,  the  hanging  wall  had  not  been 
found,  although  the  vein  had  been  pierced  about  70  feet  Two  thousand  tons 
of  ore  had  been  taken  out  of  the  mine,  chiefly  from  pockets  or  smaller  veinai 
mixed  with  the  materials  which  had  been  thrown  into  tne  larger  vein.  A  seriet 
of  deposits  of  oi'e  exists  above  the  foot-wall,  more  or  less  connected,  containing 
quantities  of  black  oxide,  and  until  the  works  are  carried  below  the  surface  dis- 
turbances the  size,  value,  or  permanency  of  the  lode  cannot  bo  determined. 
From  the  indications  in  the  pijesent  workings  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  mine 
will  prove  permanent  and  valuable.  The  company  not  having  the  means  to 
obtain  proper  machinery,  had  done  the  best  they  could  under  the  circumstaneea. 
The  mine  is  well  timbered,  and  is  in  good  condition  for  future  operations* 

A  shaft  had  been  sunk  about  90  feet,  on  an  incline  which  it  was  supposed 
ifould  intersect  the  lode.  But  by  a  cross-cut  run  from  the  bottom  it  was  found 
that  the  lode  had  changed  in  dip.  The  shaft  was  therefore  sunk  nearly  vertical^ 
so  as  to  strike  it  about  80  feet  below,  or  on  a  level  with  the  tunnel.  While  mar 
ning  this  cross-cut,  seams  and  deposits  of  black  oxide  were  met  with. 

The  extraction  of  ores  while  the  mine  was  worked  was  slow  and  costly,  owing 
to  the  broken  nature  of  the  country  rock.  The  difSculties  that  beset  the  com- 
pany are  in  part  due  to  the  isolated  locality  of  the  mine.  It  is  too  far  from  any 
travelled  road  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  cheap  transportation  by  teams  return- 
ing empty  from  the  mountains.  The  nearest  point  of  shipment  is  84  miles,  over 
a  rough  country.  The  cost  of  transportation  swallowed  up  the  valae  of  the 
ore.  In  addition  to  this,  the  company  conducted  its  business  on  the  same  extrav- 
agant scale  as  the  richest  of  the  Washoe  companies.  Its  ofiicers,  salaries^ 
mce  rent  in  San  Francisco,  and  incidental  expenses  outside  the  mine  amounted 
to  $16,000  per  annum.  There  are  few  undeveloped  mines  that  could  stand  such 
a  drain.  Under  more  economical  management,  and  with  cheaper  transportation, 
this  mine  might  add  something  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  even  at  the  present 
low  price  of  copper.  Its  ores  are  abundant,  and  of  a  higher  giade  than  the 
average. 

The  Buchanan  Mine  is  located  in  Hunter's  valley,  Mariposa  county,  and 
has  been  worked  at  intervals  during  the  past  year.  The  shaft,  in  June,  had 
reached  150  feet  in  depth,  where  the  lodie  was  found  to  be  seven  feet  wide,  of 
tolerably  compact  sulphurets.  Having  oxides,  silicates,  and  carbonates  conve- 
ni^t  to  the  smelting  wprksy  this  company,  during  the  year,  has  made  100  tona  of 
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60  per  oent.  matte,  most  ef  which  has  been  forwarded  to  San  Franoisoo,  where 
it  remains  at  present  for  want  of  a  market.  There  can  be  no  better  illustration 
of  the  redaction  in  the  value  of  copper  than  is  afforded  by  the  working  of  this 
mine.  The  matte  made  from  its  ores  in  1865,  averaging  60  per  cent,  of  copper, 
sold  at  San  Francisco  for  16  cents  ^r  pound.  The  same  grade  of  matte  cannot 
be  sold  at  present  at  nine  cents  per  pound. 

At  James's  ranch  the  Green  Mountain  Company  have  erected  smelting  works 
and  made  a  few  tons  of  matte.  } 

None,  of  the  other  copper  mines  in  this  county  have  been  worked  during  the 
present  year. 

I'he  Mikes  nr  Sax  Luis  Obispo  Couimr.— 3at  little  having  been  done 
towards  developing  the  mines  in  this  county  during  the  present  year,  there  are 
no  new  facts  to  report  concerning  them. 

The  Mines  in  Los  Angeles  County. — ^With  the  exception  of  pro6i)ectiug 
among  the  claims  near  the  Solidad  pass,  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  county 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Mines  in  Plumas  County. — The  Genesee  Valley  smelting  works  had 
k>  cease  operations  during  the  winter  owinfij*  to  the  weather,  and  work  has  not 
been  resumed  since,  the  price  of  copper  offering  no  inducements  to  the  proprie> 
tons  to  incar  the  expense  of  refitting  furnaces  and  mine. 

The  Mines  in  Del  Nobte  Counts'. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  Alta  none 
of  the  copper  mines  in  this  county  have  been  worked  this  year.  The  Alta  com- 
pany have  been  engaged  in  developing  their  mine.  They  have  sunk  their  main 
shaft  to  the  depth  of  500  feet,  nin  their  tunnel  200  feet,  and  drifted  at  several 
levels,  finding  bodies  of  ore  which  a{)peai*  to  improve  in  quality  as  the  workings 
progress.  The  disturbed  and  broken  character  of  the  formation  ceases  at  200 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  company  has  sent  400  tons  c^  ore  to  San  Francisco 
since  January,  1867,  which  has  been  reshipped  to  New  York.  The  average  of 
ore  has  been  about  16  per  cent ;  but  the  costs  attending  its  transportation  to  San 
Fi-ancibco,  and  reshipment  thence  to  New  York,  absorbs  the  value  in  expenses.  \ 

The  Mines  in  Contra  Costa  County. — ^wone  of  the  copper  mines  in  this 
county  have  been  worked  this  year. 

The  Mines  in  Nevada  County. — Capital  and  labor  have  been  expended 
in  prospecting  the  copper  mines  in  the  western  part  of  this  county,  where  there 
is  a  copper-bearing  formation  extending  across  it  from  north  to  south,  on  which 
many  claims  have  been  located  and  to  some  extent  explored.  The  lodes  are 
generally  large,  but  the  ores  are  of  too  low  a  grade  to  cover  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation.' Of  several  hundred  tons  sent  to  New  York  and  Swansea  the  average 
returns  did  not  exceed  nine  per  cent,  of  metal.  Under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions, with  cheap  labor  and  transportation,  these  mines  tnight  be  made  to  pay. 
At  present  they  can  only  be  worked  at  a  loss. 

The  first  shaft  in  the  district,  called  the  Well,  because  sank  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water,  is  near  Spenceville,  in  Rough  and  Ready  town- 
ship. It  was  Qsed  as  a  well  for  five  years,  till  the  excitement  about  copper  in 
1862,  when,  on  cleanins^  it  out,  a  deposit  of  sulphurets  was  exposed  70  feet  wide, 
and  extending  to  an  indefinite  length  in  the  direction  of  the  stratification  of  the 
enclosing  metamorphosed  clay  slate,  with  a  foot-wall  and  fluccan.  But  the  ore, 
only  ranging  from  eight  to  nine  per  cent.,  did  not  pay  for  extraction  and  transport 

Xhe  Last  Chance,  the  only  mme  worked  for  copper  in  this  county,  is  located 
on  this  belt,  near  the  Empire  ranch.  It  was  discovered  in  1863,  and  has  since 
been  explored  with  such  satisfactoiy  results  as  to  warrant  its  owners,  who  are 
among  the  most  enterprising  citizens  in  the  State,  (D.  0.  Mills,  of  San  Francisco, 
A.  Delano,  S,  D.  Bosworth,  and  E.  W.  Roberta,  of  Grass  Valley,)  to  make 
application  to  procoro  title  from  the  federal  government  to  the  land  on  which 
the  mine  is  located,  the  first  application  of  the  kind  made.  A  shaft  has  been 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  200  feet,  where  the  lode  b  found  12  feet  wide,  ^f  sulphur- 
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ets,  averaging  from  12  to  20  pet  cent,  of  toetal.  Befofe  the  rise  in  price  of 
freight  a  shipment  of  this  ore  to  Swansea  returned  a  profit  of  935  per  ton.  The 
company  own  2,400  feet  on  this  lode. 

Considerable  excitement  was  created  in  this  ootinly  towards  tlie  close  of  1866 
by  the  discoveiy  of  ores  in  the  Fox  mine,  from  which  about  40  tons  of  oxides 
and  carbonates  were  shipped  to  Swansea  in  October  of  that  year.  But  the  exciter 
ment  ceased  as  the  price  of  eopper  declined,  though  nearly  100  claims  were 
recorded  during  the  last  quarter  of  1866. 

Several  small  parcels  of  ores  have  been  received  at  San  Francisco  dnri^  the 
present  year  from  the  Western  Star  and  Green  mines,  located  near  the  Last  Chance 
and  on  the  same  lode ;  bat  at  present  and  for  several  months  past  none  of  the 
mines  have  been  worked. 

Othbb  Calipornla.  Copper  Mikss. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  Union 
'  Company,  who  own  a  mine  in  Marin  county  which  they  prospected  for  a  few 
months  in  the  spring,  the  above  is  a  fall  statement  of  the  progress  made  in  cop- 
per mining  in  California  during  the  year  1867. 

Thb  Orbgon  Coppbr  Mikes. — ^The  Queen  of  Bronze  and  other  mines  in 
this  State  have  been  idle  during  the  past  year.  New  discoveries  have  been 
made,  but  nbne  of  them  have  been  developed  sufficiently  to  prove  their  value. 
They  are  referred  to  merely  to  show  the  extent  of  country  on  this  coast  in  which 
copper  has  been  discovered. 

The  most  important  of  the  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  southern  part 
of  Douglas  county,  where  croppings  of  ore  exist,  not  in  the  form  of  gossan,  as  in 
California,  but  as  masses  iA  oxides  and  carbonates,  which  will  be  of  importance 
if  extensive  smelting  works  should  be  erected. 

The  mines  on  Eagle  creek.  Baker  county,  have  been  explored  with  such  results 
as  to  have  induced  the  owners  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Oregon  Steaai 
Navigation  Company  to  carry  their  ores  to  San  Francisco,  at  a  stipulated  price, 
for  a  year. 

Thb  Lowhr  Califoritia  Copper  Mihes. — The  Sance  mine,  at  Loretto,  has 
not  been  worked  during  the  past  year.  The  shaft  on  this  mine  has  reached  the 
depth  of  114  feet,  where  the  lode  is  seven  feet  wide,  the  ore  said  to  average  12 
percent. 

A  few  tons  of  ore  were  received  occasionfllly  at  San  Frandsoo  from  mines 
along  the  lower  coast,  during  the  past  spring,  but  such  shipments  have  entirely 
ceased  for  several  months. 

The  Copper  MrKBs  of  Nevada.* — Most  of  the  ores  found  in  the  district  of 
Pahranagat,  though  generally  lunous  for  the  silver  they  contain,  are  more  prop- 
erly described  as  copper  ores.  They  consist  dinefly  of  gray  copper,  copper 
pyrites,  embescite,  and  other  familiar  ores  of  copper,  combined  with  sulphites  of 
silver,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  See.  No  gold  has  yet  been  found  in  the  district.  These 
ores  are  contained  in  a  quartzose  veinstone  in  some  ledges ;  in  others  the  gangue 
rock  is  calcspar,  (a  carbonate  of  lime.)  Some  of  the  ores  contain  as  high  as  50 
per  cent,  of  copper.  This  district  lies  inlhe  extreme  southeast  comer  of  Nevada, 
where  it  joins  Utah  and  Arizona,  in  37"*  37'  north  latitude  and  113^  longitude 
west  from  Greenwich.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  distriot  is  contained  in  a  range 
of  mountains  about  six  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide,  running  nearlv  north  and 
south,  the  general  name  for  which  is  Mount  Irish,  thoagh  each  peak  has  a  sepa- 
rate  name.  Some  of  the  crests  of  the  range  tower  to  the  height  of  11,000  feet, 
and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  lodes  present  the  characteristics  of 
true  fissure  veins,  and  appear  to  consist  of  several  series,  crossing  each  other  in 
some  places  at  right  angles,  the  whole  being  contained  in  a  metamorphosed  Inne- 
stone  formation.     In  any  other  locality  they  would  be  valuable  for  eopper  mining. 


Described  mere  M\j  in  the  section  on  Key«da. 
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Similar  oi«s  aie  obtained  in  tke  miaeB  of  Inyo  aad  Mono  oomtias,  Gallfonua. 

These,  however,  contain  a  per  oe&t.  of  gold.  These  ores  are  refiractory  when 
worked  by  the  ordinary  mill  processes.  Some  of  this  daas  of  ore  taken  from 
the  Oaraanche  mine,  in  Mono  ooonty^  and  sent  to  Swansea  for  leduction,  returned 
#1,000  per  ton  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  mines  in  Koarsarge,  Fish  Springs, 
AoTora,  and  other  districts  among  the  higher  divisions  of  the  Siena  Nevada  pro-  i 

duoe  mmilar  ores.     The  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  will  be  of  i 

great  benefit  to  the  miners  of  this  extensive  mineral  region*  particularly  if  a 
process  shall  be  discovered  by  wbioh  the  gold  and  ulver  can  be  extracted  with- 
out wasting  the  cc^per  they  contain— a  contingency  quite  possible.  If  snph  an 
establishment  for  smelting  as  the  interests  of  the  coast  demand  were  exacted  at 
some  point  convenient  to  water  and  railroad  carriage,  the  lefraotory  ores  of  the 
Sierras  would  become  valuable. 

Thb  Pbavikx  Minis. — ^In  November,  1866,  several  tons  of  ores  from  this 
district  were  brought  to  Sacramento  by  the  Central  Pacific  nulroad,  which  passes 
within  three  miles  of  it,  being  this  first  shipment  from  the  Sierras  by  nulroad. 
The  total  cost  fur  ftr^gbt  by  xailroad  and  steamboat  was  $12  per  ton. 

Two  of  Haskell's  water-lined  furnaces  have  sinco  been  erected  in  the  district, 
one  to  operate  for  silver,  the  other  for  copper,  but  neither  has  yet  been  coroploted. 
The  ores  sane  chiefly  carbonates  and  silicates,  and  the  furnaces  will  probably  be 
able  to  reduce  them  to  a  portable  form  for  transportation.    As  they  contain  a 

er  centum  of  ^Id  and  silver  it  may  bo  Ibnnd  profitable  to  ship  them  to  Europe 
'  separation,  till  suitable  works  shall  be  erected  here. 

An  exodlent  map  of  this  district  has  been  published  by  A.  J.  Hatch,  deputy 
United  States  surveyor,  which  will  be  fdind  useful  for  reference. 

The  Mikes  in  Arizona. — ^The  copper  mines  on  Williams  fork  of  the  Colo- 
rado have  been  partially  worked  this  year.  The  developments  have  been  satis- 
fiftctory  so  far  as  the  e^t^it  of  the  lodes  and  the  grade  of  the  ores  are  Gonoemed* 
but  the  difficulties  attending  smelting  operations  for  want  of  furnace  materials  < 

and  fuel,  the  scarcity  of  means  for  transport,  the  high  cost  of  freights  from  the 
mines  to  market,  and  the  low  prices  paid  for  ores  have  caused  a  cessation  of  work 
or  confined  operations  to  a  limited  scale.  In  March  there  were  100  men  employed 
at  the  Central  and  Planet  mines,  and  about  150  about  the  works  at  Aubrey  City, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  since  been  dischatged. 

The  receipts  of  ores  from  these  mines  since  January  1,  1867,  have  amounted 
to  1,156  tons,  600  of  which  were  from  the  Planet  mino.  The  whole  quantity 
ranged  between  20  and  60  per  cent  ef  metal. 

1  he  ores  in  this  district  would  be  valuable  if  suitable  smelting  works  wese 
efected  anywhere  on  this  ooast,  as  they  are  chiefly  carbonates,  sUicates,  and 
ovules. 

The  Gbbat  Central  Mine  contains  3,600  feet  on  two  parallel  lodes,  and 
several  hundred  feet  on  other  lodes  adjacent.  The  ore  is  abundant  and  of  good 
grade,  and  eontains  some  gold  and  silver.  In  May  last,  the  company  had  about 
^0  tons,  averaging  25  per  cent.,  and  50  tons  of  selected,  averaging  60  per  cent., 
lying  on  the  river  bank  awaiting  transportation.  One  of  the  smiulor  lodes,  the 
^  Marion,"  at  the  depth  of  75  feet  fiom  the  surface,  is  five  feet  wide,  composed 
of  oxides  of  iron  and  copper.  At  the  depth  of  125  feet  from  the  surface  the 
main  lode  exhibits  symptoms  of  sulphur.  This,  while  afibrding  evidence  of  the 
permanence  of  the  lode,  is  not  favorable  to  smelting  operations.  For  200  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  shaft  on  the  main  lode  (which  is  tne  extent  of  its  explora- 
tion) it  is  found  to  be  from  five  to  seven  feet  wide. 

In  April  last  the  company  completed  a  furnace  capable  (^  reducing  16  tons  of  ore 
in  24  hours,  and  made  about  50  tons  of  coarse  copper,  ranging^from  60  to  70  per 
cent.,  which  has  been  sent  to  New  York.    But  operations  ceased  in  June. 

The  Planet  Minx,  though  located  near  the  Great  Central,  contains  several 
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lodes  and  d^pofits  of  ore  BOfMuatefrom  tbose  worked  by  tli&t  company,  and  yields 
ores  of  a  dinerent  character.  In  one  of  the  drifts  a  body  of  red,  ferragiaons,  cal- 
careons  cement  was  found,  abont  18  inches  thick,  but  otherwise  of  unknown 
extent,  which  contains  a  per  cent,  of  metallio  copper  in  the  form  of  fine  spangles 
and  flakes,  beautifnlly  crystallized,  imparting  a  peculiar  brilliancy  to  each  li-ac- 
(  ture  as  the  lights  of  the  miners  are  reflected  upon  the  grains.    It  diflers  entirely 

#  from  other  copper  ores  found  on  the  coast.    There  are  no  traces  of  sulphur. 

At  the  depth  of  80  feet,  in  the  main  shaft,  the  lode,  is  composed  of  a  coarse 
Malachite,  or  carbonate  of  copper,  nearly  eight'  feet  wide,  quite  compact,  and 
pencilled  with  dark  shading  like  green  marble.  Along  the  foot  wall  there  are 
masses  of  chiysocolla^  or  sibeaifce  of  copper — ^m«ch  of  it  possessing  great  beauty — 
appearing  like  bright  green  jasper,  elegantly  marbled  with  darker  green  and  blue 
pencillings.  Some  of  these  masses,  which  are  susceptible  of  a  high  and  penua- 
neni  polish,  would  be  valuable  for  ornamental  purposes. 

It  is  estimated  that  $100^000  worth  of  ores  have  been  sold  from  this  mine 
mnce  1862. 

Mineral  Hill  Minis. — ^This  and  iho  Empire  Flat  mine  are  owned  by  Green- 
nan  &  Martin,  of  San  Francisco,  a  firm  long  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  copper 
ores  on  this  coast.  They  have  erected  two  furnaces  and  other  works,  with  a  30 
hcffse-power  steam  (mgine  to  ran  the  necessary  machinery,  at  Aubrey  City,  a  town 
which  has  spruns^  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river  since  the  opening  of  the  mines, 
.  having  expended  nearly  $100,000  in  opening  the  mines,  building  a  whaif,  making 
roads,  &;c. 

The  Springfield  Oompany  own  the  Ptnta  d^  Obbre  mine,  and  several  lodes 
near  the  Great  Central  Company's  mine,  and  there  are  other  mines  of  probable 
value  in  the  district. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  mines,  after  having  been  brought  to  their  present 
stage  of  development  at  so  great  an  expense,  have  been  compelled  to  cease  ope- 
m  rations.    Only  a  few  hands  are  now  employed  to  keep  the  property  in  order. 

The  fiamaoes  are  idle. 

The  following  details  of  the  expenses  of  transportation  from  the  Aubrey  mines 
may  be  useful  in  showing  that  some  of  the  causes  which  prevent  their  develop- 
ment may  be  removed. 

The  expenses  in  brinc^ing  ores  from  the  mines  to  San  Francisco  sum  up  about 
$26  per  ton ;  this,  conptod  with  $15  per  ton  freight  to  Liverpool  or  New  York, 
makes  $40  per  ton,  witnout  calculating  insurance,  commission,  interest  on  capital, 
or  costs  for  mining,  which  swell  the  actual  cost  of  the  ore  to  $70  per  ton,  nearly 
equal  to  the  present  market  value  of  25  per  cent.  ore.  No  further  explanation 
is  necessary  to  show  why  it  is  unprofitable  to  ship  even  rich  ores  from  this  dis- 
trict. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  smelting  are  as  discouraging  as  those  attending 
the  exportation  of  the  ores.  No  suitable  materials  so  far  as  known  can  be'  had 
in  the  Territory  of  which  to  oonstroct  the  furnaces.  All  material  has  to  bo 
brought  from  California  at  a  great  expense ;  steatite  from  El  Dorado  county  and 
sandstone  from  Catalina  island,  &c.  w  Owin^  to  the  depredations  of  the  Indians 
the  wood-cutters  were  unable  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the  settlement  to  obtain  wood 
^>r  charcoal,  the  supply  of  Which  was  consequently  deficient,  the  quality  bad, 
«nd  the  expense  enormous ;  charcoal  made  of  iron  wood,  musquete,  and  cotton- 
wood  costs  $50  per  ton.  ^  The  total  product  of  copper  made  under  these  ciicum- 
^  ittances  did  not  exceed  40  tons. 

Under  more  favorable  conditions  the  mines  might  be  made  profitable.  There 
are  places  along  the  river  banks  where  100,000  tons  of  carbonates  and  oxides 
of  copper,  averaging  18  per  cent,  of  that  m^tal,  could  be  quarried  like  marble  j 
but  such  ores,  are  valueless  at  present. 
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The  following  table  giyea  tlie  exports  of  copper  regnlns  and  ores  from  San 
Francisco  since  18G2 : 

Exports  of  copper  and  ores  nmee  ld62. 


To  New  Tork. 

ToBoetoB. 

TotaL 

Yew. 

Ores. 

Copper 
regohis 

Orel. 

Copper 
regiuu. 

Greg. 

Copper 
regvlvi. 

Ovee. 

Copper 
reguiai. 

1088 

Tbiie. 

66 
1,3:17 

4,90516-90 
4,146  3-80 
9,9688-90 
2,633 

7\m0, 

3,574  16-80 

4,90615-16 

5,064 

9.050 

4,Sa613*90 

f^llA 

hmul 

Tttu. 

Tttu. 
3,M0J6^ 

5,55310-90 
161, 934  3-90 
17;  787  16-90 
98, 8R3 16-80 

4,511 

T^MHk 

1S03 

715-90 
914740 

9,50116-90 
13,38415-30 
1,878 

• 

1S64 

IMS 

85 
489 

178 

35 

IMS 

8010^90 
141  18-90 

50810-80 

1M7 

319 18-80 

t>oul 

83,0707-90 

695  198.434  4.^ 

17,19613-90 

9398-80 

68.6314-90 

8478-80 

The  above  table  exhibits  the  de<)line  in  the  exports  during  the  present  year. 
A  considerable  portion  of  that  which  has  been  shipped  has  not  paid  expenses, 
but  was  sent  under  contracts  previously  made. 

Goppsa-SHBLTora  Wokks  bbbctbd  on  the  Pacimc  Coast. — ^The  follow- 
ing list  of  copper-smelting  works  erected  on  the  Pacific  coast,  though  not  com- 
plete, shows  the  extent  of  the  bnraness  and  the  amount  of  capital  inveetod  in  its 
development : 

List  of  oopper-trndt^g  woris  erected  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


Where  ioeeted. 


OoVBtj. 


state. 


Flea. 


Coet. 


Aatioch 

Copperopolie  ... 

Waldo 

Gonemee  Valley. 
Jaane'f  Baoch.. 

Bear  Valley 

M«arPlaeer¥ine. 
IIttnter'8  Valley. 
Nt'ar  Aihton.... 
P«aTineHlIl.... 


UbIoii 

<)!Deen  Brome 
Ooemopolitaa  . 


La  Viatorie. 


Budianaa 

Lyon's.... 

PeaTine... 


WnUams  Fork. 
Campo  Seeo  . . . 


Seyerel 

Cayipo  Seeo. 


Contra  Oeatft. 
CalaTeraa .... 
Joeepbtee .... 

Plnmaa 

Xarlpoea..... 

....do 

Sinorado.... 

Mariposa 

Colusa 

Storey 

*Joiephlhe... 


Calaveras 


Califtorala. 

...do 

Oregron.... 
California. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Nevada... 
Oregon.... 
Arixona . . . 
CaUfornia. 


Welrii... 

Gennan.. 
....do.... 

Local.... 

HaskeU's. 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.,.. 
....da.... 
....do  .... 

Clerman . . 

WeLth.. . 
....do  .... 


$SS,000 
75,000 
40,000 
30,000 
90,000 
80,000 
10,000 
90,000 
6,000 
10,000 
90,000 

100,000 
30,000 


Total. 


406,000 


*  Completed  Jane,  1867. 

• 

Sevend  concentrating  and  roasting  works  have  also  been  erected  near  some 
of  the  oopp^  mines  at  considerable  expense.  The  concentrating  works  on  the 
Keystone  mine,  at  Copperopolis,  cost  $50,000.  It  is  quite  fair  to  calculate  that 
$500,000  have  Deen  expended  in  the  construction  of  smelting  and  concentrating 
works  on  this  coast  during  the  past  four  years,  nearly  all  of  which  has  proved  a 
loss  for  the  reasons  stated. 

Ikpobtation  of  Metallic  Ooppxb. — The  increase  in  ship-building  on  this 
coast,  and  the  facilities  for  repealing  large  vessels  bv  the  construction  of  docks, 
&c.,  at  San  Francisco,  create  a  demand  for  sheathing-metal  and  nails.  The 
general  use  of  copper  plates  in  the  quartz  mills  requires  a  large  supply  of  this 
metal,  as  much  of  it  is  destroyed  by  the  cheinicals  used  in  the  processes  for  amal- 
gamating the  precious  metals.  The  increase  in  4he  manufacture  of  machineiy, 
in  the  construction  of  which  brass  forms  a  considerable  item,  and  of  articles 
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wholly  composed  of  copper  or  brass,  a  branch  of  bufdness  which  gives  emplov- 
ment  to  several  factories  and  foundries^  requires  a  constantly  increasing  8Qpp|y 
of  this  metal. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  imports  of  copper  dminff  1866  and  fur  the 
first  &x  months  of  1867,  embraocB  only  the  rongh  metal  and  sheets.  AU  other 
forms  in  which  it  is  imported  are  included  nnder  the  head  of  general  merchan- 
dise. Tliongh  very  incomplete,  and  confined  to  the  imports  received  at  San 
Francisco,  this  table  shows  that  thero  is  a  field  for  the  mannfactoie  of  copper  oft 
flie  Pacific  ooait  which  deserves  the  consideration  ef  capitalists. 

BmfOfU  qf  e^pptf  mt  8au  Franciico  from  January  \,  1866,  ie  Jitfy  1,  1867. 

Bm» and  paekam :  In  1866, 14M5;  in  ISOT,  942;  total,  1,487.  CatM  of  sheathing:  In 
1866,  1,203;  in  1867,386;  total,  1,589.  The  weight  andTalue  of  the  packages  are  nol 
returned  at  the  custom-house. 

TinsMANtTFACTirRB  OF  StTLPHATE  OFCopntRiN  Oalifokbha.— Theaonnal 
omsumption  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  on  the  Pacific  coast  smoants  to  nearly 
500  tons.  The  present  wholesale  price  is  $200  per  ton.  About  four-fifths  of 
total  quantity  imported  is  used  in  the  processes  of  amalgamation.  The  greater 
pait  of  the  other  fifth,  or  about  100  tons,  is  used  by  farmers  for  soaking  wheat, 
&c. }  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue-st6ne,  as  it  is  generally  called,  being  the  best 
known  preventive  of  rust  in  that  grain.  Till  recently  all  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per used  here  was  imported,  chiefly  from  England.  At  present  there  is  snfiicient 
made  in  San  Francisco  to  supply  the  demand.  Crane  &  Brigham,  a  firm  in  th* 
drug  basiness,  liave  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  peifecting  a  plan  for  the 
manufacture  of  tlus  article  from  the  snlphnrets,  which  were  too  poor  to  pay  for 
e3cport  or  concentration.  They  expended  nearly  $50,000  in  apparatus  and  exper- 
iments, and  obtained  a  patent  for  a  process  which  they  discovered  in  1864.  But 
the  costs  of  labor  and  strong  opposition  from  importers  made  it  an  unprofitable 
investment.  In  the  spring  of  1867,  a  method  was  discovered  bythem  of  making 
this  article  from  the  carbonates  and  oxides  bronght  from  the  nilliams  fork  of 
the  Colorado,  Arizona,  by  which  it  is  prepared  in  the  greatest  purity  at  a  cost 
below  that  for  which  it  can  be  profitably  imported.  The  San  Francisco  Befineir 
Works,  and  other  establishments  in  that  business,  of  which  there  are  several^ 
also  make  quantities  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  as  a  by-product  of  their  chemical 
operations.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  importation 
of  this  article  will  soon  cease. 

Irok. — ^The  failure,  till  recently,  to  discover  a  deposit  of  coal  on  this  coast 
suitable  for  smelting  purposeSy  has  prevented  much  attention  being  paid  to  the 
bodies  of  iron  ores  which  are  scattered  throughout  California  and  Oregon.  But 
the  discovery  of  good  coal  in  Washington  Territory,  and  in  the  late  Russian  poa- 
sessions  on  this  coast,  within  the  past  year  or  two,  has  brought  the  subject  of 
iron  smelting  into  notice.  The  consumption  of  pig,  bar^^  plate,  and  every  other 
description  of  iron,  already  considerable,  must  increase  with  the  progress  of  the 
States  and  Territories  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  importance 
of  this  metal  in  manufactures  and  arts  imparts  to  the  subject  an  interest  scarcely 
(Second  to  that  attached  to  the  productmn  of  the  precious  metals. 

With  an  abundance  of  material  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  at  their 
doors,  as  it  were,  it  is  scarcely  probable  the  people  of  this  coast  will  be  much 
longer  content  to  import  so  essential  an  element  of  prosperity  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  fikst  Ibok-smbltistg  Wokksoit  the  Pacific. — Oregon  is  entitled  to 
tlie  credit  of  having  erected  the  first  iron-smelting  works  on  uke  Pacific  coast, 
thoufi^h  several  of  the  heaviest  stocJdiolders  in  the  enterprise  are  citizens  af . 
Galiiornia. 


I 
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The  Oregon  Ixon  Wcn'ks  «re  loeated  at  Oswego,  about  nine  milee  BoutlHof  | 

Portland,  on  tko.  vreat  bank  of  tlie  Willamette  river.     They  are  the  property  of  ■ 

an  incorporated  company,  having  a  capital  of  $500,000.     The  operations  of  this  j 

company  were  commenced  in  September,  1865.     In  1866  the  erection  of  th6  ; 

furnace  and  necessary  buildings  was  commenced,  and  completed  in  June,  1867. 
But  smelting  was  not  immediately  commenced,  in  consequence  of  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  chai'coal,  the  fuel  intended  to  be  used.  The  destruction  of  the  coin- 
pany's  foundry  and  machine  shop  by  Are  on  the  night  of  July  2,  which  involved 
a  loss  of  nearly  $100,000,  further  delayed  operations. 

The  furuaces  were  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Wilbur,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  are  constmoted  on  the  same  plan  as  those  in  general  use  in  that 
State.  They  are  built  of  the  basaltic  rock  which  underlies  the  oi-e.  This  mato^ 
rial  is  found  to  bo  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  cupola  is  32  feet  high,  and  the 
lK>sher  or  hearth  nine  feet  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  blast  (hot)  is  applied 
through  three  tuyeres,  under  a  pressure  of  two  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  gene- 
tated  by  suitable  machinery  driven  by  water  power. 

The  chazcoal  used  is  prepared  from  the  Oregon  fir,  which  has  been  found  by 
oxperiment  to  be  adapted  to  smelting  purposes,  and  is  very  compact,  weighing 
about  16  pounds  to  the  busheL  Contractors  supply  it  to  the  company  at  eiglit 
cents  per  bushel,  delivered  at  the  works.  It  is  calculated  the  furnace  will  reduce 
tune  tons  of  ore  daily,  (24  hours,)  each  two  and  One-half  tons  of  which  being 
estimated  to  produce  one  ton  of  metal  in  pigs. 

The  first  pigs  cast  at  these  works,  and  consequently  on  the  Pacific  coast,  were 
made  on  the  24tk  August,  1867,  when  about  six  tons  of  very  good  motal  weve 
nm  out  The  ore  used  ranged  from  60  to  65  per  cent.  The  furnace  lias  been 
running  continuously  since,  producing  firom  six  to  eight  tons  of  metal  per  day. 
4^bout  80  men  are  employed  about  tlie  works  as  miners,  furnace  men,  teanv 
flters,  &c. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  October  the  Oregon  Iron  Company  had  produced  224  tons 
ot'  pig  iron,  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton,  at  an  expense  as  follows : 

For  each  ton  (2,240  pounds)  iron  produced  there  were  usedr— 

166  bushels  charcoal,  costing  at  furnace  8  cents $13  28 

884  pounds  lime,  Oosting  at  furnace  40  cents 3  63 

4,970  pounds  ore,  costing  at  furnace  $2  50  per  ton 5  50 

Labor  reducing  each  ton 6  67 

Total  cost  of  the  pig  on  bank  of  river 28  98 

This  does  not  include  interest  on  capital,  or  State  and  county  tftses. 

A  sample  of  this  metal  was  received  at  San  Francisco  August  30,  1867, 
vhich,  after  thorough  tests  by  the  various  foundries  ki  that  city,  was  pronounced 
a  superior  artiole. 

The  average  cost  of  importing  pig  iron  from  Europe  to  San  Francisco  is  about 
$40  per  ton,  ranging  from  $35  to  $45 ;  the  fluctuation  arising  from  the  rates  of 
freight,  which  is  usually  from  $12  50  to  $15  per  ton.  Occasionally  it  is  brought 
by  French  and  German  vessels  at  a  lower  price,  as  these  vessels  generally  carry 
caigoes  of  light  merchandise,  which  require  heavy  freight  as  ballast.  The  ipial 
freight  from  Atlantic  ports  is  £rom  $12  to  $16  per  ton  in  currency. 

Within  the  past  year  small  parcels  of  pig  iron  have  been  i-eceived  from  Aus- 
tralia. The  Austnilian  iron  costs  about  $40  per  ton  in  gold,  delivered  on  the 
vharf. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  the  cost  of  producing  iron,  copied  from 
(he  report  of  the  United  States  Bevenue  Commissioners  for  1865  and  1866,  will 
be  found  of  interest  in  this  connection.     It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that 
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vhne  it  IS  quite  poanblo  to  mftke  irm  on  the  PmMo  odast  as  oheftply  ai  ki  any 
other  portion  of  tho  United  States,  it  cannot  be  made  as  cheaply  as  in  England : 

An  estaU'uliBient  Ottpableof  prodaeiagm  the  United  St«te8 10,000  toai of  finisked 
iron  per  aaaom  would  coet  for  oro,  leasee,  landa,  blast  furnacet,  milU,  bouses, 
and  appurteoaDoes  necessarj  for  the  full  equipmcDt,  from  tbe  ore  to  the  fiu- 
ished  iron,  at  the  preeent  time flfSSO^OOO 

Capita]  toearry  itoB...: 750,000 

ToUl 2,000,000 

A  similar  one  in  Great  Britain  would  east $500,000 

Capital  tocarrf  iton 300,000 

Total ^ bOO.OOO 

Interest  on  ^000,000  capital  iuTested  in  American  esUblishment  at  8  per 

cent |iaO,000 

On  800,000in  England  at  5  per  cent • 40,000 

a  balanoe  of  intoreet  against  American  maanfaetures  of 180, 000 


In  the  United  States  a  &ir  average  coat  of  producing  pig  iron  is  not  less  than  $35  per  ton. 
In  England  or  Wales  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  pig  iron  arerages  |14.  To  the  difference 
shown  by  the  figures  given,  it  is  just  to  aad  the  difference  per  ton  caused  hy  larger  interest 
an  the  greater  capital  invested  in  the  United  States.    (  Vuii  report,  pages  '437  and  328.  > 

Tliis  qnestion  of  interest  on  capital  is  felt  more  severely  on  the  Pacific  ooiist 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  forms  an  impediment  to  all  mann&uy 
turcs. 

In  tho  vicinity  of  the  Oswego  works  are  numerous  beds  of  hydrous  sesqui- 
oxide,  which,  according  to  estimates  based  on  careful  measurement,  contain  50,000 
tons.  This  ore  by  analysis  is  found  to  contain  fix>m  46. to  56  per  cent,  metal. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  these  be<lB  consists  of  solid  masses  of  ore.  the  remainder 
consisting  of  the  same  deposit  very  much  disintegrated  and  broken,  but  equally 
rich  in  metal. 

At  the  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  works  a  similar  body  of 
ore  has  been  found,  which  measures  100  acres  superficially,  and  of  a  thickness 
varying  from  six  to  12  feet.  This  body  of  ote  .is  estimated  to  contain  several 
millions  of  tons.  Similar  bodies  of  ore  have  been  found  at  several  places  within 
an  area  of  twenty  miles  of  the  works,  extending  as  far  as  St.  Helen's,  on  the 
Columbia  river.  In  every  case  where  these  deposits  of  ore  have  been  examined 
they  are  found  to  bo  Underlaid  by  volcanic  lava  and  ashes,  beneath  which  are 
heavy  beds  of  basaltic  rocks.  No  vein  or  deposit  of  the  ore  has  been  fornid  in 
this  basalt,  but  in  many  places  the  crevices  and  fissures  in  that  formation  aaD 
filled  with  scales  and  fragments  of  the  overlying  ore. 

These  bodies  of  ore  present  all  the  appearances  of  having  been  deposited  fai 
a  liquid  state,  in  indentations  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  s^aoe  of  the  basalt 
The  whole  formation  has  subsequently  been  tilted  ap  so  as  to  dip  to  tho  east  at 
an  angle  of  about  10  degrees.  The  present  surface  of  the  ore  beds  is  covered 
witli  a  deposit  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  from  a  few  inches  to  10  feet  in  depth. 

Similar  bodies  of  ore  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  Italy,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  ejected  from  that  volcano  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  iron 
and  subsequently  raetamorphoeed  to  ite  present  form. 

Limonite  is  never  found  exoept  in  recent  or  secondary  geological  formations. 
It  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  ores  of  iron,  being  readily  convertible  into  steel. 
Tho  difTcrence  between  limonite  and  hematite  consists  in  the  former  containing 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water,  while  the  latter  contains  none. 
Limonite,  owing  to  this  difibrence,  melts  at  a  considerably  lower  temperature  than 
hematite,  a  most  important  matter  in  a  country  where  fuel  is  expensive. 
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San  Frandseoy  gave  the  foUowi^g  x€ftult» : 

Sesqui-oxide  ef  ncik 77.66 

Moistare 11.16 

Silica 1.08 

Sulphur  and  phosphoras 10 

100.00 


Its  specific  gravity  is  4.25.  By  actual  working,  on  the  large  scale,  it  yielded 
54.37  pm*  cent,  of  metal  in  pigs. 

The  extraction  of  the  ore  involves  but  little  expense,  as  it  is  all  near  the  sur- 
face. It  is  estimated  that  it  can  be  taken  out  and  delivered  at  the  fnmace  at 
$1  50  per  ton. 

These  Oregon  iron  works  labor  under  a  disadvantage  in  having  no  limestone 
in  their  vicinity.  This  mineral  is  as  essential  in  smelting  operations  as  fuel  itself. 
All  the  limestone  used  has  to  be  brought  from  San  Juan  isknd,  and  oosto  $6  per 
ton  delivered.  As  it  requires  one-third  as  much  of  this  mineral  as  of  the  ore  for 
smelting,  this  disadvantage  is  serious  in  point  of  expense. 

Iron  in  California. — ^Every  description  of  iron  ores  is  known  to  exist  in 
California  in  abundance.  The  most  important  bodies  4>f  them  are  found  among 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
manufacturing  centres  to  admit  of  smelting  with  profit,  to  compete  with  imported 
iron  at  places  along  the  coast  having  the  advantage  of  cheaper  supplies  from 
abroad.  The  heavy  cost  of  inland  transportation  from  these  central  marts  is  an 
advantage,  however,  in  supplying  a  local  aemand,  because  transportation  upwards 
to  the  mountains  is  always  dearer  than  it  is  downwards  to  the  plains.  The  cost 
of  castings  received  in  the  mountains  from  San  Francisco  rarely  falls  below  $200 
per  ton ;  it  is  generally  much  higher.  The  consumption  of  cast  iron  among  the 
quartz,  lumber,  grist,  and  other  mills  located  among  the  foot  hills  reaches  nearly 
2,000  tons  annually,  and  the  demand  is  limited  by  the  difficulty  in  supplying  it 

The  cost  of  erecting  smelting  works  on  a  scale  sufficiently  Uurge  to  supply  the 
local  demand  need  not  exceed  a  few  thousand  dollars.  The  profits  of  such  an 
establishment  located  among  the  mines,  or  on  the  line  of  a  railroad  connected  with 
the  mining  districts,  if  properly  conducted,  would  be  remunerative.  It  is  stranse 
that,  with  such  facts  patent  to  capitalists,  works  of  this  kind  have  not  been  esti^ 
lished  at  points  where  materials  and  facilities  are  known  to  exist  for  carrying 
them  on  to  advantage. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  bodies  of  iron  ores  found  in  this  State, 
which  have  been  examined  by  competent  persons,  will  be  useful  in  showing  the 
character,  importance,  and  location  of  these  deposits.  For  convenience  they  are 
divided  under  the  heads  of  specular,  hematite,  magnetic,  chromic,  titanic,  and 
mixed  ores. 

Spbcular  Iron  Orb. — Deposits  of  this  ore  have  been  discovered  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  town  ef  Santa  Cruz,  75  miles  fr-om  San  Francisco,  near  the  sea,  in 
the  Coast  range.     There  is  abundance  of  wood  and  limestone  in  the  vicinity. 

Also  on  Utt's  ranch,  six  miles  from  Auburn,  Placer  county,  in  the  foot  hills, 
45  miles  from  Sacramento. 

In  the  Coast  range,  in  San  Bernardino  county,  about  600  Qiiles  from  Sacra- 
mento, is  another  deposit  of  this  ore. 

Also  at  Four  Hills,  a  locality  about  10  miles  northeast  from  Downieville, 
Sierra  county,  among  the  suqimits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  ore  at  this  place 
is  very  pure  and  abundant,  in  a  densely  timbered  country,  with  limestone  close 
at  hand. 
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FkmM  odoatyy  «1kv  OMitaini  tralaaVk  bodies  itf  thu  oie.  On  Uio  ride  of  a 
broad  canon  in  the  aoatbem  portion  of  this  coantyy  in  sight  of  the  high  peaks  of 
the  Siena  Nevada,  abont  16  miles  from  Downieville,  Siersa  oountj,  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  line  of  the  proposed  Oroville  cailroad,  these  is  an  iion 
mountain  composed  in  gxeat  part  of  this  oie«  It  assays  from  40  to  70  per  cent, 
metal.  Parties  have  pre-empted  320  acres  of  the  land  embracing  the  mountain 
for  the  puipose  of  working  it  as  an  iron  mine.  It  is  int^ided  to  erect  smelting 
works  on  the  ground  daring  the  present  fall.  Wood,  water,  and  limestoao  are 
close  at  handy  and  the  Beck  with  Pass  wagon  road  nms  within  a  milo  of  the  chum. 

There  are  deposits  at  other  places^  bat  the  above  ase  aoong  the^  most  acoes-    t 
sible. 

Specular  iron  ore  is  somewhat  similar  in  composition  to  red  hematite,  }hA  is 
reaculy  distinguished  from  that  ore  bj  breaking  with  a  bright  metallic  firactoro, 
almost  like  cast  iron,  to  which  peculiarity  it  owes  its  name.  Like  hematite,  it 
is  of  volcanic  origin.  The  eras  of  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain,  Missouri, 
belong  to  this  class.  It  requires  a  much  greater  heat  to  smelt  specukr  iron  ores 
than  any  others  of  that  metal;  this  trait  is  important  on  this  coost.  The  iron 
made  from  this  ore  is  the  best  known,  when  properly  made. 

Maokstic  Ibon  Oses. — The  most  important,  because  the  aoet  convenient, 
body  of  this  ore  in  California  exists  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroa^ 
near  Clipper  Gap,  where  there  is  a  mountain  of  considerable  proportions  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  the  variety  known  in  Germany  as  ^'  spiegelien,"  from 
which  steel  is  made  with  so  much  jbcility  in  that  country  by  the  B^ss^mw  pro- 
cess. 

The  advantages  of  having  a  plenty  of  wood,  water,  building  inaterialst  and 
fire-clay  for  furnace  purposes,  and  limestone  for  flux,  and  a  lailioad  runnii^  close 
by,  have  induced  an  attempt  to  erect  smelting  works  in  the  vicinity,  fiobinson. 
Brown  &  Co/s  iron  mines  are  located  here,  about  three  miles  fioqi  the  rail-  . 
road  and  three  miles  from  Bear  river.  These  mines  were  located  and  patents  for 
the  land  from  the  federal  gotemment  applied  for  in  May,  1866.  The  company 
purchased  the  title  of  the  railroad  to  the  even  sectiqns  of  the  land,  to  the  extent  f 
of  fibout  1,500  acres.  The  gieater  portion  of  this  land  is  well  covered  with  ' 
timber  suitable  for  charcoal.  The  ore  crops  oat  from  the  mountain  in  many 
places.  There  are  two  qualities  in  the  depomt;  on  the  east  side  it  is  highly 
ma^etio,  while  on  the  west  it  is  very  much  like  Jthe  Oregon  limonite.  A^amyn 
made  by  Kellogg  &;  Hueston,  of  San  Francisco,  in  March,  1866,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results:  the  magnetio  ore,  64.37  per  cent,  metal;  the  hematite,  44.67 
per  cent,  metal.  A  spednieii  sent  to  Ptomsor  Jaokscm,  of  Boston,  Maasaobu- 
setts,  was  analyzed  by  that  gentleman,  whe  states  in  the  report  on  the  subject 
tliat  it  contains  no  phosphorus^  sulphur,  titanium,  or  other  substance  iiyurioitt 
to  the  manu&ptue  of  iron. 

A  tunnel  has  been  cut  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  test  the  thiokness  of  tlie 
stratum.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  in  June,  1867,  it  had  been  run  for  30  leet» 
with  no  signs  of  the  end.  On  the  opposite  side,  where  thcore  were  no  croppings 
near  the  surface,  a  shaft  was  sunk  15  feet ;  at  that  depth  they  struck  good  ore. 
Estimates  as  to  the  probable  expenses  of  ntaking  pig  iron  at  this  locality  and 
delivering  it  at  San  Fnmcisoo  show  that  chareoal  can  be  made  and  delivered  at 
the  furnace  for  12^  cents  per  bushel,  (the  Oregon  works  pay  8  cents;)  the  lime 
will  cost  $2  per  ton ;  the  total  otmi  for  labor,  materials,  and  interest  on  capital 
reaching  $20  per  ton,  to  which  must  be  added  $6  p^r  ton  for  transp<»rt  to  San 
Frandsco  by  railroad  and  steamer.  The  average  cost  of  pig  iron  in  that  dty 
during  the  past  three  years  has  been  $41  50,  landed  on  the  wharf.  Its  price  at 
present  is  from  $47  to  $50  per  ton.  The  mines  are  40  miles  distant  from  Saera* 
mento  by  railroad. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  firm  of  Gofiee,  Sisdon  6c  Co.  to  erect 
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6i\e  of  Haskcirs  p&tent  water*lined  cupola  fhrnaocB,  to  test  the  working  qualities 
<if  the  ore.     This  farnaee  was  to  have  been  completed  in  Angnst 

The  pardes  intflvested  in  the  enterprise,  befaig  men  of  limited  eapiUd,  are  not 
prepared  to  condnct  operations  on  a  scale  to  insure  success.  It  would  be  to  the 
l)enc{it  of  the  State  if  capitalists  would  take  bold  of  the  business. 

Bodies  of  ore  of  a  similar  character  exist  near  QoTd  lake,  Sierra  count j,  in 
the  vidnity  of  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad. 

A  depofflt  of  fine  magnetic  iron  ore  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1867  on 
Grouse  ridge,  14  miles  from  Washington,  Nevada  county.  This  ore  is  eneigeti- 
odly  maraetic — so  much  so  as  to  lift  knivtss  or  naila-Huid  is  said  to  contain  suffi- 
cient gold  to  pay  for  extracting  that  metal  firom  iL 

In  the  srnnmer  of  1867  a  body  of  magnetio  iron  was  discovered  near  Ohap- 
panfl  Hill,  Butte  connty,  near  the  Ghizzlv,  a  tributary  of  the  Butte  creek,  about 
4G  miles  from  Oroville,  on  the  Snsanlrille  road.  The  ore  is  found  in  a  locality 
whete  the  slate  and  granite  formations  unite.  Some  portions  of  it  are  so  mag- 
netic that  fragments  broken  off  can  be  lifted  by  the  larger  pieces.  It  was  this 
poculiaritv  that  led  to  its  discovery.  An  analysis  ma^e  by  Kellogg,  Hti^ston 
&  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  yielded  65  per  cent  of  metal.  The  deposit  is  in  the 
form  of  a  stratum  or  bed  of  unknown  thickness  and  extent  In  July  a  shaft 
hod  been  cut  to  the  depth  of  20  foet  without  passing  through  it  It  had  been 
froeed  300  feet  in  len^h  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mue  in  width.  Being  located 
on  a  densely  timbered  hill,  covered  with  broken  slate,  it  was  not  convenient  to 
trace  it  to  its  full  extent  There  is  abundance  of  wood,  water,  and  limestone  in 
the  vicinity. 

Bodies  of  dmflar  ores  are  found  !n  the  Santa  Ifiez  valley,  in  the  San  Bti&et 
district,  Santa  Barbara  county,  about  450  miles  from  Sacrainento. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  or  magnetite  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  distributed  and 
vnlfiable  of  that  metal  found  on  this  coast  It  contains  a  larger  per  centum  ef 
metal  than  any  of  the  other  ores;  when  pure  it  generally  contains  from  60  to 
70  per  cent  it  is  changed  in  many  places  into  specular  ore  by  the  addition  of 
ox^ron,  which  it  absorbs  from  the  atmosphere. 

Hrxatitb  Okb8  of  Isok. — ^There  are  large  bodies  of  simonite,  identical  in 
composition  with  the  ores  fonnd  at  Oswego,  Oregon,  on  the  banks  of  Spring 
crecK,  a  few  miles  west  of  Shasta  City— at  an  elevation  of  nearly  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea — among  the  granite  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  180  miles 
from  Sacramento. 

A  deposit  of  red  heftiatHe  was  discovered  in  March  last  on  the  ranch  belong- 
ing to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  about  16  miles  from  the  dty  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
oriB  presents  Hself  on  the  surface  for  nearly  a  mile  in  a  stratum  averaging  15 
l^t  thick,  enclosed  in  hard  metamorphosed  day  slate. 

CnROinc  Iron  Ores. — ^This  class  of  ores,  so  rare  and  valuable  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  is  abundant  on  this  coast,  being  found  in  the  Coast  range,  the  foot  hills, 
and  among  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  wherever  there  is  serpentine  in  the  country. 
Among  the  most  important  deposits  of  it  are  the  scattered  and  broken  masses 
which  cover  the  ground  for  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Idria  Quicksilvet 
tidlne,  in  Santa  Clara  connty.  There  is  another  body  of  it  cresting  the  ridge 
which  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Monterey  and  Fresno  counties.  In 
Tuolumne  countv,  near  the  Crimea  House,  are  deposits  which  are  fotind  between 
the  strata  of  taloose  slate,  lying  in  a  vertical  position,  the  weathered  portions 
of  which  stand  out  from « the  sunonnding  hills  like  tombstones  in  a  grave- 
yard. 

In  Del  Norte  county  to  the  north  of  the  copper  mines  on  tbe  ^  Low  Divide,^  there 
IS  a  peculiar  deposit  of  chromic  iron  disseminated  through  the  serpentine,  which 
constituted  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  thereabouts.  This  ore  weathers 
into  round  grains  like  shot,  from  the  size  of  a  pin-faelul  to  a  four-pounder,  and  is 
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appiopriatoly  caQed  iron-efaot  by  the  miners  in  the  vickiity,  who  find  abandanct 
of  it  in  the  sluioes  when  washing  np. 

There  is  another  body  of  chromic  iron  in  Del  Norte  county,  of  different  appear- 
ance,  on  Smithes  river,  about  20  mile^  from  Crescent  City.  This  ore  is  compact^ 
and  as  black  as  jet 

In  San  Bernardino  county  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  this  ore  along  the 
coast;  some  of  which  contain  fine  specimens  of  vauqnelinite  chromate  of  lead  and 
copper. 

On  the  south  side  of  San  Di^o  gnlch,  Calaveras  county,  on  the  cicst  of  the 
highest  hill,  opposite  the  Noble  Copper  mine,  there  is  an  isolated  mass  of  this  ore 
that  will  weigh  thousands  of  tons,  whicli  surmounts  a  rather  singular  formation. 
A  tunnel  run  in  the  hill  beneath,  in  search  of  copper,  cat  through  several  wide 
strata  of  serpentine,  brucite,  talc,  and  other  magncsian  minerals.  Chromic  iron, 
or  chromate  of  iron,  is  of  considerable  irapoitance  in  the  ai'ts,  but  not  as  a  som*ce 
for  obtaining  the  metal.  Though  abundant  on  this  coast,  it  is  very  rare  in  the 
Atlantic  States  and  Europe.  England  contains  scarcely  any;  that  country 
imports  about  5,000  tons  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  manufactoring  the  various 
compounds  of  chromium,  used  in  calico  printing,  painting  porcelain,  making 
pigments,  chromic  acid,  &c.  A  large  quantity  was  formerly  shipped  to  England 
from  the  Barehills,  near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  the  most  valuable  deposit 
on  the  Atlantic  side  cssits.  With  cheap  transportation  and  labor  this  ore  would 
pay  to  export. 

Titanic  Iron  Oke  is  generally  found  on  this  coast  in  the  form  of  fine  grainsi^ 
forming  the  greater  portion  of  the  "  black  sand,"  so  difficult  to  separate  from  the 
fine  gold  obtained  from  the  alluvial  washings..  All  volcanic  rocks  contain  titanic 
iron  in  the  form  of  gi-ains.  As  these  rocks  disintegrate  the  grains  ai*e  set  free. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  titaniferous  iron  in  the  grains,  most  of  which  ai'c  mag- 
netic. It  has  been  found  in  a  number  of  thin  seams  in  trap,  in  £1  l)orado 
county,  near  Diamond  Springs. 

Some  excitement  was  created  in  San  Francisco,  about  a  year  since,  by  the 
discovery  of  titanic  iron  in  the  sand  on  the  beach  within  the  harbor.  Small 
quantities  of  it  were  collected,  and  some  of  it  smelted,  under  the  impression  that 
it  would  make  pig-ir(?n,  and  that  there  was  a  ^^  lead  "  of  it  in  the  vicinity.  The 
above  explanation  of  its  sonrce  shows  how  unreasonable  such  conclusions  were. 

MixsD  Ores  of  Iron. — ^There  is  a  body  of  iron  ore  on  Pratt's  Hill,  near  lone, 
Amador  county,  on  the  border  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  which  does  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  varieties  above  described.  It  is  of  an  earthy  nature,  and  evidently 
of  sedimentary  origin,  forming  a  stratum  nearly  20  feet  thick,  extending  for  a 
mile  near  the  top  of  a  lode  blufi*,  which  projects  into  the  valley.  It  contains  a 
largo  per  centum  of  iron.  In  several  localities  along  the  margin  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  there  are  deposits  of  iron  ores  in  the  form  of 
ochres.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ffive  details,  as  there  are  such  abundant  somces  for 
obtaining  better  ores;  they  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  "clays,"  &c. 

Iron  Ores  in  Nevada. — ^The  sm-veyors  employed  by  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  report  the  discovery  of  extensive  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  lino  of  that  road,  near  Crystal  Springs.  Aijo  at 
Neilsburg,  within  a  mile  of  the  road,  and  at  Long  Valley.  There  are  many  other 
districts  in  Nevada  which  contain  iron  ore.  There  is  a  series  of  regulai'  veins  of 
specular  ore,  jfrom  8  to  20  feet  thick,  near  the  east  fork  of  Walker's  river,  in 
Esmeralda  county. 

Iron  Ores  in  Utah. — ^This  Territory  abounds  in  iron  ores.  There  are  several 
deposits  of  carbonate  of  iron  within  20  miles  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Iron  Ores  in  Arizona. — ^The  abundance  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  iron  ores  in 
this  Territory  is  quite  remarkable-  Whole  ranges  of  mountains  along  the  Colorado 
are  in  great  part  oiampoBed  of  them.    The  copper  mines  at  Williams  fork  are 
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•orroiinded  with  beds  of  iron  ores.     In  the  Mineral  Hill  and  Planet  mines  A0 
ores  are  pore  oxides  of  iron  and  copper.     Several  of  the  tunnels  ran  in  working 
these  mines  have  been  cut  thix)ugh  solid  beds  of  iron  ore.    The  wall  rock  encloEing 
nearly  all  the  copper  lodes  are  of  the  same  mineral. 

GoNGLUDiNa  Eemaues  on  Orbs. — The  above  ezamplesy  selected  from  a  great 
number  of  a  similar  character,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  abundance  of  the  ores  of 
iron  on  the  Pacific  coast,  particularly  in  California,  and  the  advantage  that  State 
possesses  in  having  furnace  materials  and  limestone  convenient  to  the  mines. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  analyses  that  the  '^  lay,"  or  per  centum 
of  metal  in  the  ores  found  on  this  coast,  mnges  from  46  to  80,  or  an  average  of 
upwards  of  50.  This,  however,  is  applicable  only  to  the  higher  grades.  Accord- 
^ing  to  the  government  returns,  published  in  England,  the  ores  obtained  fix>m  the 
mines  in  Wales  do  not  exceed  33  per  cent.,  and  those  from  the  mines  in  Stafford- 
shire, the  great  iron  district  of  England,  do  not  exceed  30  per  cent.  Most  of 
the  ores  found  in  that  country  require  roasting  as  a  preliminary  process,  owing  to 
their  containing  deleterious  elements.  The  ores  on  this  coast,  being  nearly  all 
oxide,  can  be  smelted  at  one  operation,  and  will  produce  a  very  pure  metal. 

The  Consumption  of  Iron  in  California. — The  consumption  of  iron  in 
this  State  is  large,  and  constantly  increasing.  The  imports  of  crado  metal,  given 
in  the  accompanying  table,  constitute  but  a  portion  of  the  total  quantity  used,  as 
much  of  it  is  obtained  by  remelting  worn-out  or  useless  machinery,  and  other 
articles,  of  which  there  are  many  thousands  of  tons  in  the  State. 

San  Francisco  is  the  centre  of  this  trade.  .  In  addition  to  supplying  California, 
as  the  following  table  will  show,  iron  and  machinery  are  exported  to  Nevada, 
and  the  adjoining  Territories,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
and  other  countries. 

The  following  list  of  foundries  and  machine  shops  in  San  Francisco  will  convey 
an  idea  of  the  proportions  of  this  business  there.  There  are  also  23  other  foundries 
in  California,  and  six  in  Nevada,  '^he  establishments  at  Sacramento,  Nevada 
Qity,  Marysville,  Stockton,  Sonora,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  able  to  make  alnlost 
My  description  of  machinery. 

Iron  Fo0nbries  in  San  Francisco. — ^The  Vidcan  covers  the  block  embraced 
by  137  feet  on  Fremont  street,  and  ranning  275  feet  to  Beal^street,  and  extending 
thence  to  Mission  street.  On  this  block  there  are  brick  and  frame  buildings^ 
suitable  for  an  extensive  business.  Every  description  of  machinery,  from  a  coffee- 
roaster  to  a  locomotive,  including  boilers,  and  everything  complete,  is  made 
here.  Many  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  engines  and  boilers  have  been 
introduced  in  this  establishment.  Most  of  the  machinery  used  at  the  Mission 
woollen  mills  was  made  here,  as  was  also  the  machinery  for  the  mints  at  Mexico 
and  British  Columbia.  The  most  powerful  engines  in  use  on'  the  Comstock 
lode,  Nevada,  were  also  made  here.  A  few  months  since  a  quartz  mill  was  made 
here  and  shipped  to  Nicaragua,  and  a  pumping  engine  for  use  on  a  mine  at 
Parquiqna^  Bolivia.  The  capacity  of  the  furnaces  at  this  foundry  is  sufficient  to 
melt  35  tons  of  metal.     Nearly  100  men  are  employed  on  the  premises. 

The  FuUon  is  located  on  First  street,  and  employs  about  50  moulders,  doing 
an  extensive  bnsiness  in  architectural  casting;  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  also  made. 

The  Etna  is  a  similar  establishment  to  the  Vulcan,  but  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
soalf).  It  has  facilities  for  melting  six  tons  of  metal.  It  is  located  on  Frdmont 
stireet 

The  Franklin  is  also  located  on  Fremont  street.  The  engine  used  for  print- 
ing the  Evening  Bulletin  was  made  at  this  establishment.  It  has  conveniences 
for  melting  10  tons  of  metal,  and  employs  25  men. 

The  CMden  State  is  located  on  Finit  street,  and  is  of  about  the  same  capacity 
as  the  Franklin. 

The  Pacific  is  an  establishment  reaching  from  First  to  Frdmont  street.    It  was 
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CDmmenoed  in  1850.  The  buildings,  chiefly  constracted  of  brick,  cover  two  50- 
vata  lots.  The  macbinciy  for  the  new  rolling  mills  was  made  hero,  the  fly-wheel 
for  which  weighs  25  tons.     It  can  melt  20  tons,  and  employs  about  75  men. 

The  Miner^  is  also  on  First  street,  and  extends  through  to  Fi-^mont.  It 
employs  about  250  men,  and  can  turn  out  a  20-8tamp  mill,  boiler  and  all  com- 
plete, in  30  days.  The  iron  castings  for  the  State  capitol,  at  Sacramento,  were 
made  here. 

The  8(m  Dramcisco  is  located  at  the  comer  of  Fremont  and  Mission  streets, 
where  it  covers  a  fifty-vara  lot.  All  descriptions  of  machinery  are  made  here. 
It  can  melt  15  tons  of  metal,  and  employs  about  40  men. 

The  City  Iron  Works  are  located  on  Fremont  street.  Employ  about  20 
hands.  Considerable  machinery  for  the  Sandwich  Island  sugar-mills  has  been 
made  here. 

The  California  Foundry  is  also  on  Fr<$mont  street.  This  establishment  does 
an  extensive  business  in  architectural  castings,  which  it  makes  a  specialty.  The 
fronts  of  several  of  the  most  elegant  buildings  in  the  city  were  cast  here.  It  has 
flEU^ilities  for  melting  six  tons  of  metal,  and  employs  about  20  hands. 

The  Union  Foundry,  comer  First  and  Mission  streets,  is  the  oldest  and  largeet 
establishment  of  the  kind  on  this  coast.  It  was  commenced  in  1849.  The 
btdldings  include  a  three-story  brick,  having  a  frontage  of  187  feet  on  First  street, 
extending  275  feet,  and  fronting  120  feet  on  Mission,  the  whole  covering  nearly 
50,000  feet ;  300  men  are  employed  here.  The  machinery  for  the  United  States 
steamer  Saginaw  was  made  at  this  foundry.  The  first  locomotive  made  on  this 
coast  was  cast  and  finished  here. 

The  Atlas  Iron  Works  are  located  on  Fremont  street.  Tliey  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  casting  for  agricultural  purposes.  Can  molt  seven  tons  of  metal,  and 
employs  about  30  men. 

The  Jackson  Foundry  is  located  on  Jackson  street.  Its  operations  are  eon- 
fined  to  casting  stoves,  ornamental  railing,  and  other  light  and  fancy  goods. 
Th<>  ranges  used  in  nearly  all  tho  first-class  hotels  in  the  city  were  made  here. 
It  gives  employment  to  about  30  men. 

The  Empire  Foundry  is  on  Mission  street,  near  Beale.  AU  descriptions  of 
machinery  and  castings  are  made  here.     It  employs  30  men. 

It  is  within  limits  to  estimate  the  consumption  of  iron  in  California  and  the  States 
and  Territories  dependent  on  it  for  supplies,  at  30,000  tons  annually.  The  busi- 
ness gives  eniployment  to  nearly  3,000  men.  There  are  30  machine-shops  in 
San  Francisco,  in  addition  to  those  connected  with  the  above-named  foundries. 

The  largest  iron  vessel  ever  cast  in  the  United  IStates  was  made  at  the  Union 
Foundry  in  1861.  It  was  a  shallow  pan,  capable  of  holding  1,316  gallons,  and 
weighed  8,114  pounds.     It  was  for  use  in  one  of  the  local  soap  factories. 

A  rolling-mill  and  steam  forging  establishment  has  recently  been  completed 
at  San  Francisco,  with  machinery  and  apparatus  for  making  every  description 
of  bar  and  rod  iron,  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  one-eighth  of  an. 
inch  thick,  to  12  inches  wide,  of  any  shape  required  by  manufacturers,  including 
all  sizes  and  patterns  of  railroad  iron.  This  establishment  furnishes  a  market 
for  all  the  scrap  iron  that  can  be  obtained.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  puddling 
furnaces  for  converting  cast  into  mallei&ble  iron,  as  the  supply  of  matenals  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand. 

The  above  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  exist  on  the  Pacific  coast  a 
fair  demand  for  iron  and  some  facilities  for  its  manufacture. 
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Imports  qf  iron  ("chiefly  raUroadJ  inio  San  Francisco  during  1866/  dnd  first  «fe 

tnofiths  of  1867. 


Description. 


Pig  iron,  tons  ...« 

Bars 

Bars,  handles 

Pipes 

Pipes,  handles 

Hoops,  &c. ,  bundles 

Hoops,  cases « 

Sheets,  bundles 

Sheets,  cases 

Plates 


1866. 


1867. 


9,388 

2,063 

157, ?58 

100,378 

40.088 

30,229 

18,278 

14,429 

14, 584 

7,451 

31,985 

19,607 

395 

394 

21,604 

4,048 

331 

121 

7,622 

10,134 

Exports  qf  iron  and  machinery  from  San  Francisco  during  1866,  and  first  sfXf 

months  qf  1867. 


Articles. 

i 

1 

6 

To  Sandwich 
islands. 

To  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

To  other  coon- 
tries. 

• 

1866. 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

Iron,  bars ......  ................ 

1,577 
648 

500 
229 

2,012 

432 

10 

14 

383 

23 

5 

"12' 

300 
37 

77 
.   167 

8f^ 
16 

138 

Iron.  bnndloB   .................. 

18 

Iron,  nic  toiw .^t  ,-^ r 

33 
177 
254 
120 

"27" 
121 

Hoods.  &>c..  bundles  ............ 

Hoods,  cases  ....... ...... ...... 

8 

Pines,  bundles ............ ...... 

2 
30 

Pines,  nieces...... .............. 

12 

98 

Castinirs.  nieces  ................. 

38 

40 

2,482 

889 

396 

107 

Plates 

14 
47 

"'iss' 

56 

54 

207 

19 

Machinery.  Dacka?es ...... ...... 

2,342 
1,108 

Machinery,  nieces ............... 

7 

Machinery,  cases  ............... 

Coal. — The  importance  of  coal  as  an  element  of  national  and  local  prosperity 
is  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks  toucbincp 
the  aavantages  of  an  abundant  supply.  But  the  relative  value  of  the  several 
varieties  of  coal  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes  not  being  so  generally 
understood,  may  Tender  some  explanations  on  uiis  point  appropriate. 

The  vaiieties  of  coal  to  which  England  owes  it-s  prosperity,  and  which  are  so 
abundant  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  Atlantic  States,  do  not  exist,  or  at  all  events 
have  not  been  found,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  there  are  extensive  beds  of  other 
varieties,  which  differ  as  much  in  their  composition  and  heating  qualities  as  the 
coals  of  other  countries  differ  from  each  other.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  coast 
the  coal  is  as  superior  to  that  found  at  Mount  Diablo  and  further  south  as  the 
Welch  coal  is  to  the  Scotch,  or  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  to  that  found  in 
Ireland. 

Modem  geologists  have  abandoned  the  idea  that  coal,  to  be  of  good  quality, 
must  be  found  in  one  paxticular  formation.     Experience,  the  most  reliable  guide^ 
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ooQtnkdictfl  sach  a  theory.  Eesearches  in  India,  China,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Chili,  and  on  this  coast,  prove  that  good  coal,  adapted  to  nearly  all  purposes,  ia 
found  outside  of  the  carboniferous  formation.  Science  has  failecl  to  demonstrate 
that  good  coal  may  not  be  found  in  any  geological  formation.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  when  the  mines  on  this  coast  shall  be  worked  to  a 
depth  approaching  that  of  the  mines  in  other  countries,  the  quality  of  the  coal 
will  be  found  to  bear  a  favorable  comparison.  Analyses  made  by  Professor 
Blake  and  other  scientific  gentlemen,  of  coal  taken  at  a  greater  depth  than  the 
samples  tested  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  1861  and  1862,  shortly  after  the  Cali- 
fornia mines  were  opened,  exhibit  a  marked  improvement. 

The  following  reports  exhibit  the  change  in  composition  of  the  Mount  Diablo 
coal  as  the  depth  of  the  mines  increases : 

Analysis  of  sample  qf  coal  from  Pitts^rg  mine,  taken  from  thick  seam,  600  feet 

from  surface^  in  1867,  hy  Prqfessor  W.  P.  Blake. 

Moisture 3,28 

Bitnminoiu  matter 47.05 

Fixed  carbon 44.90 

Ashes 4.71 

99.94 


There  was  no  trace  of  sulphur  in  the  sample. 


Analysis  of  coal  taken  800  feet  below  surface  on  the  incline  in  Black  Diamond 
mine,  in  May,  1867,  })y  Prqfessor  Price,  superintending  chemist  to  Golden  City 
Chemical  Works,  and  to  San  Francisco  Befining  Works,  dtc,  dtc, 

MoiBtare 9,54 

Ashes 8.25 

Sulphur 3.25 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen 20.50 

Hydrogen 3.75 

Carbon 54.71 

100.00 


Analysis  qf  Mount  Diaiblo  coal,  taken  from  near  surface,  in  1861  and  1862,  hy 

Prqfessor  WhOney,  State  geologist  qf  Califomia. 


• 

• 

s 

Black  Diamond 
mine. 

Cumberland 
mine. 

Corral   Hollow 
mine. 

Water 

13.47 
40.36 

40.65 
5.52 

14.69 
33.89 

46.84 
4.58 

13.84 

40.27 

44.92 

0.97 

14.13 

37.38 

44.55 

3.94 

20.53 

Bituminous  matter 

35.62 

Fixed  carbon .--.-- 

36.35 

Mh , 

7.50 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  these  reports  that  the  proportion  of  moisture  in 
this  coal  is  much  less  in  the  recently  examined  sample.  This  change  in  com- 
position increases  the  power  of  the  coal  for  generating  steam  and  other  purposes 
at  least  25  per  cent.  It  was  the  excess  of  moisture  in  the  coal  taken  £rom  near 
the  surface  that  oaused  it  to  crumble  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  when  thrown  into 
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the  fire.     These  defects  decreasing  with  increased  depth  of  the  mines,  the  valne 
of  the  coal  increases  in  proportion.* 

There  is  a  very  material  difference,  however,  in  the  quality  of  the  coal  taken 
from  each  of  the  seams  in  the  Mount  Diablo  mines,  as  well  as  between  this  coal 
and  that  obtained  from  other  mines  on  the  coast,  leading  to  the  inference  that 
each  is  separate  in  origin. 

•  The  Clark  or  upper  seam  at  Mount  Diablo  is  enclosed  in  soft  sandstone  above 
and  below,  with  scarcely  any  shale  or  slate.  The  Bleach  Diamond,  or  lower 
seam,  is  overlaid  by  three  or  four  feet  of  slate  and  shale,  and  underlaid  by  two 
seams  of  tough  clay,  beparated  by  slate  highly  charged  with  sulphur,  while  the 
coal  is  comparatively  free  from  that  element.  The  middle  seam  is  divided  by 
slate  and  contains  a  large  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

The  following  are  the  prominent  traits  of  the  coal  found  on  this  coast :  The 
Mount  Diablo,  California,  is  an  inferior  quality  of  coal,  but  answers  tolerably 
weUt  where  bulk  is  no  great  object,  for  generating  steam.  Being  cheap  it  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  Nanaimo,  Vancouver's  Island,  is  excellent  for  generating  gas.  It  is  also 
extensively  used  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes.  It  bums  with  less  smoke 
than  Mount  Diablo  coal,  but  leaves  more  ashes. 

The  Bellingham  Bay  coal  is  considered  the  best  on  this  coast  for  domestic 
purposes,  as  it  is  tolerably  free  from  odor,  and  bums  with  a  bright  cheerful  flame 
and  very  little  smoke,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  lower  gradea  of  English 
coal.     The  mine  is  in  Washington  Territory. 

*  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  frive  reenlts  of  an  analysis  made  by 
Ueesrs.  Fslkenan  &,  Hanks,  San  Franc  ibco  Chemical  Works,  of  some  Saghalien  coal  from 
East  Siberia,  with  a  comparative  table  of  the  results  obtained  firom  different  kinds  of  coal,  aa 
to  their  constituents,  and  the  effect  obtained  in  their  use : 


Designation. 


Lehiffb.  (Pa.) 

Cumberland,  (Neff's) 

Cumberland,  (A.  db  T. ) . . . 

Sydney........ 

Newcastle 

Coal  analysed 


I 

bo 
o 

•g 


1.590 
1.337 
1.333 
1. 338 
1.257 
1.288 


a 

'-S  « 

o  d 

IS 

o 


5.28 
12.67 
J  5. 53 
23.81 
?5.83 
35.70 


i 


•8 

M 


89.15 
74.53 
76.69 
67.57 
57.00 
56.45 


s 


^5.56 
11.34 
7.33 
5.49 
5.40 
6.05 


8.35 
8.82 
10.00 
7.47 
&09 


o 
o 

I? 


792 
877 
828 
764 
827 


a 

&^ 
a  a 

9  tt 


153 

298 
505 
424 
595 


We  have  also  examined  tbe  sample  of  coal  forwarded  by  you,  with  a  view  of  determining 
its  commercial  value,  and  have  arrived  at  the  following  results : 

Specific  gravity 1.2887.9 

Volatile  combustible  matter ^...  35.70 

Moisture ^ 1.8 

Fixed  carbon 56.45 

*  Earthy  matter 6.05 

Amount  of  gas  evolved  by  10  pounds  avoirdupois  o^coal,  32  cubic  feet 
The  amount  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  sample  was  so  minute  as  not  to  warrant  a  quan- 
tijtative  determination.    In  regard  to  its  constituents,  the  coal  examined  seems  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Newcastle,  England. 

On  ifiiiiting  the  coal,  cakes  forming  a  light  solid  coke,  yielding  fine  reddish  gray  ashes, 
which  aid  not  show  the  least  tendency  to.  form  slag,  but  passed  freely  through  the  grate, 
were  produced. 
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The  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  is  a  fair  coal  for  many  pnirposes.  When  first  taken 
from  the  mine  it  appears  as  compact  and  solid  as  '^cannel/'  but  as  it  contains  a 
large  per  centmn  of  moisture  it  soon  loses  this  appearance,  and  crambles  when 
exposed  to  the  air.     It  leaves  bat  little  ashes, 

The  Fuca  Straits,  Washington  Territory,  coal  is  moderately  well  adapted  to 
steam  or  mana£actnring  purposes,  burning  with  a  bright,  clear  flame  and  but 
little  smoke,  leaving  but  a  small  quantity  of  dark  sandy  ashes.  This  coal 
''cakes"  a  good  deal,  which  is  its  chief  defect. 

The  coal  found  farther  north  not  being  much  used  in  Califomia,  its  traits  aM 
not  well  understood. 

,  tt  is  found  by  experience  that  the  coal  of  this  coast  is  less  destructive  to  boilers 
and  grates  than  the  anthracite  imported  £rom  Pennsylvania  or  the  bituminous 
coals  of  Australia. 

The  article  on  the  geology  of  the  coal  formations  of  the  Pacific  coast,  furnished 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Gabb,  of  the  Califomia  State  Greological  Survey,  and  published 
in  the  previous  report,  gives  much  general  information  on  this  branch  of  the 
object,  and  may  be  referred  to  for  geological  details  respecting  the  formations 
in  which  coal. is  found  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

New  Discoveries  in  Caufobkia. — A  company  has  been  organized  within 
the  past  few  months  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  seam  of  coal  recently  discov- 
ered near  the  mouth  of  Bear  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  San  Lorenzo,  a  few  miles 
above  Santa  Cruz.  The  seam  is  stated  to  be  nearly  five  feet  thick,  and  the 
quality  good  for  surfiEtce  coal. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  state  that  coal  is  much  influenced  by  the  atmosphere. 
Experiments  made  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  of  Eng- 
land, prove  that  coal  obtained  from  the  best  mines  in  that  countiy  loses  20  per 
cent,  of  its  heating  power  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  months  in 
hot  climates.  The  steamers  belonging  to  this  company,  when  in  the  tropics, 
consume  one-fom'th  more  fuel  than  when  in  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe.  As 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  on  this  coast  ranges  as  high  on  land  during 
the  summer  months  as  in  the  tropics,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
coal  found  near  the  surface  to  be  as  good  as  it  will  be  at  a  depth  out  of  reach 
of  atmospheric  influences. 

A  seam  of  coal  is  being  worked  on  the  south  fork  of  Clear  creek,  Shasta 
county,  a  few  miles  west  of  Piety  Hill,  and  about  30  miles  from  the  silver  mines* 
It  was  discovered  in  1863,  but  was  not  worked  till  the  discovery  of  the  mined 
in  1865  afforded  a  market  for  the  coal,  which  is  used  to  generate  steam  for  the 
engines  since  erected.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  this  seam  about  60  feet  deep, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  coal  is  found,  about  four  feet  thick,  and  of  fair  quality. 

In  this  part  of  Shasta  county  there  exists  a  belt  of  shales  nearly  a  mile  wide, 
tilted  to  an  angle  of  about  25  degrees,  which  contains  thin  seams  of  coal.    These 
.   might  be  made  to  yield  a  supply  of  fuel  for  local  use. 

Mr.  John  S.  Royal,  in  January,  1867,  discovered  an  outcrop  of  coal  in  Corral 
Hollow,  San  Joaquin  county,  about  30  miles  south  of  Mount  Diablo,  in  a  ravine 
from  which  the  previous  rains  had  washed  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  25  feet.  The 
seam,  where  exposed,  is  about  eight  feet  thick.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  beds  of  coal  worked  at  Mount  Diablo  pass  through  tnis  locality.  The  cost 
of  transportation  and  labor  has  heretofore  prevented  the  working  of  coal  with 
profit  in  this  vicinity.  The  projected  railroad  from  San  Jos^  to  Stockton  passing 
within  four  miles,  and  the  San  Joaquin  river  being  accessible  by  a  wa^on  road^ 
it  is  probable  the  new  discovery  may  at  some  future  time  prove  valuable. 

Neaily  1,000  tons  of  coal  were  taken  from  mines  in  this  vicinity  in  1863 — 200 
tons  of  which  came  from  the  Commercial,  and  800  tons  from  the  O'Brien.  The 
quality  was  good  and  well  adapted  for  generating  gas. 

In  1866  a  company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  distilling  oil  from  this 
coal,  of  which  it  is  sfiud  to  contain  65  gallons  to  the  ton.    The  quantity  of  waster 
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tUat  entered  the  shaft,  and  the  want  of  proper  pumping  machinery,  caofied  a€ni9- 
pension  of  operations.  It  is  possible  that  .with  proper  machinery  the  coal 
deposits  of  Corral  Hollow  might  be  profitably  worked. 

Clai'k,  Brace  &  Company  have  recently  discovered  three  seams  of  coal  on  the 
west  side  of  Butte  mountains,  on  the  Colusa  road.  The  position  and  other  con- 
ditions lead  to  the  supposition  that  these  seams  may  be  continuations  of  those 
worked  at  Mount  Diablo.  Samples  of  the  coal  tested  at  Maiysville  gave  sati^ 
jEBMJtory  results.    The  work  of  prospecting  is  being  carried  on. 

Deposits  of  coal  have  been  discovered  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  in  the 
Salinas  valley,  about  70  nailes  from  Monterey.  The  coal  crops  out  in  a  small 
oval  valley  about  a  mile  in  length,  at  the  head  of  the  Salinas.  There  are  six 
or  seven  distinct  seams  in  this  outcrop  within  the  distance  of  300  feet.  The  for- 
mation has  been  considerably  dislocated  and  the  strata  tilted  up,  but  the  outcrop 
may  be  traced  for  20  miles..  The  third  seam  from  the  top  is  nearly  seven  feet 
thick,  and  has  been  examined  to  some  extent.  The  coal  is  a  lignite.  The  lowest 
seam  in  the  series  is  about  five  feet  thick  and  has  alto  been  examined  by  means 
of  a  short  tunneL    The  other  seams  vary  from  10  inches  to  four  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Mount  Diablo  Coal  Mines  are  located  on  both  sides  of  a  high  ridge 
which  projects  from  the  north  side  of  Mount  Diablo.  They  are  favorably  situ- 
ated for  access  to  navigable'  water,  being  in  Contra  Costa  county,  about  five 
miles  south  from  the  San  Joaquin  river,  at  a  point  where  it  is  deep  enough  for 
vessels  of  1,000  tons  to  approach  the  bank. 

The  first  mine  in  the  district — the  Teutonia — ^was  located  in  1858.  Though 
coal  was  discovered  there  in  1852,  none  of  the  valuable  mines  were  located 
till  1859.  Several  of  the  most  productive  have  been  located  since  1860.  It 
will  be  perceived  by  these  dates  that  California  coal  mining  is  still  in  its 
infancy. 

The  majority  of  the  locations  have  been  made  on  the  outcrop  of  coal,  which  is 
traceable  for  several  miles,  trending  easterly  and  westerly.  The  Peacock  mino 
is  on  the  western  edge;  the  Pacheco  and  San  Francisco  are  west  of  the  Peacock 
but  not  on  the  outcrop.  The  disturbed  condition  of  the  seams  has  caused  the 
abandonment  of  these  three  western  mines.  The  Cumberland,  or  Black  Diamond, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in  the  district,  is  located  about  three-quarters  oi 
a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  Peacock.  Somersville,  a  small  town  created  by  the 
working  of  the  mines,  is  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  oast  of  the  Black  Diamond, 
from  miich  it  is  separated  by  a  high  ridge,  and  is  the  centie  of  operations  at 
present.  This  place  contains  about  200  buildings,  including  hotels,  stores,  h 
t^npexance  hall,  and  a  school-house,  and  has  about  800  inhabitants.  Within 
half  a  mile  of  it  are  the  mouths  of  five  different  mines,  from  which  coal  is,  or  has 
been,  extracted.  On  the  northwest  is  the  Union,  a  short  distance  from  which 
is  the  Manhattan ;  a  few  hundred  yards  further  east,  and  somewhat  lower  down 
the  side  of  the  ridge,  is  the  £ureka;  southeast  of  this,  in  a  ravine  at  the  base  of 
the  western  side  of  the  ridge,  is  the  Pittsburg;  about  1,000  yards  to  the  north 
of  this,  and  BtHl  lower  down  in  the  ravine,  is  the  Independent.  All  these  mines 
thus  clustered  together  about  the  sides  of  a  steep,  rugged  mountain  present  a 
singular  appearance.  The  lofty  chinmeys  of  the  steam  engines  belching  forth 
columns  of  dense  black  smoke;  the  dark,  dingy  dwellings  of  the  miners  and 
those  who  miinister  to  their  wants ;« the  tall  trellis-like  viaducts  across  the  ravines, 
over  which  the  locomotives  are  constantly  passing  between  the  mines  and  the 
wharves;  the  clanking  of  machinery,  and  busy  hum  of  workmen  and  teamsters; 
,  the  great  piles  of  black  waste  at  the  mouth  of  each  mine,  all  tend  to  give  a  pecu- 
liar mterest,  if  they  do  not  impart  much  beauty,  to  the  scene.  ^  The  mstant  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  as  seen  from  the  ridge,  embraces  stretches  of  grassy 
«[ieadows  teeming  with  cattle  and  sheep;  purple  hills  breaking  in  rugged  outline 
against  the  sky,  and  glimpses  of  the  San  Joaquin  meandering  through  its  tul6 
bankS;  dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  sloops  and  schooners^  while  here  and  there 
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a- neat  cottage  emboBomed  in  orchards  and  surromided  by  yellow  gram  fields, 
preaentB  a  scene  of  quiet  beauty,  suggestive  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  Central  mine,  one  of  the  first  worked,  but  at  present  idle,  is  located  near 
the  base  of  the  hill,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  east  from  Somersville,  from 
which  place  it  is  separated  by  the  hill.  The  Pacific,  the  most  recently  opened 
in  the  district,  is  located  near  Marsh's  creek,  seven  miles  east  of  Somersville. 

The  above  are  all  the  mines  at  present  in  a  state  of  development.  The  Mount 
Hope  is  on  the  Black  Diamond  Company's  ground,  of  which  that  company 
zesumed  possession  in  August  last,  and  is  not  described  as  a  separate  mine. 

The  mines  now  producing  coal  are  the  Black  Diamond,  Union,  Pittsbuig, 
Independent  and  £ureka.  The  workings  in  these  mines  are  extensive,  some 
of  the  levels  in  one  connecting  with  those  in  another,  so  that  a  person  may  travel 
a  mile  on  the  line  of  the  seam. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  six  ye&rs  ending  July,  1867,  500,000  tons  of 
<x>al  have  been  taken  from  these  mines.  The  quantity  received  at  San  Fran* 
Cisco,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  amounted  jto  302,554  tons,  while  the 
consumption  on  the  ground,  the  waste  in  handling,  &c.,  and^ha  quantity  sent 
to  the  interior  by  water  and  teams,  will  make  up  the  difference : 

Antmal  receipts  of  Mount  Diablo  eoal  at  San  Francisco, 

Too*. 

1861 ' 6,680 

1862 23,400 

J863 43,200 

1864 37,460 

18(35 : 59,559 

1866 79,110 

First  BIX  months  1867 53,215 

Total 302,554 


The  discovery  of  this  coal  has  caused  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  imported 
article.  In  1857  the  average  price  of  imported  coal  was  $35  per  ton.  In  1867 
the  average  price  is  about  $15  per  ton.    A  reduction  of  $20  per  ton. 

The  Mount  Diablo  coal  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  river,  ferry,  and 
coasting  steamers,  and  by  most  of  the  stationary  engines  at  San  Fraudsoo,  and 
at  places  convenient  to  the  rivers.  The  flour  miUs  at  Napa,  Suisun,  and  other 
places,  use  it,  and  considerable  quantities  are  consumed  at  Sacramento  and 
Stockton.  Shipments  are  oocasionaZly  made  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  il 
is  used  for  running  the  engines  on  the  sugar  plantations.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1867,  1,300  tons  wore  shipped  to  Honolulu. 

The  .working  of  the  mines  has  created  several  prosperous  villages  in  their 
vicinity,  among  which  may  be  named  Somersville,  Clayton,  Nortonville  or  Gap* 
bondale,  and  Pittsburg  Landing,  the  terminus  of  the  Black  Diamond  lailioad, 
about  two  miles  from  Antioch  and  four  miles  €LX)m  New  York* 

From  the  known  dimensions  of  this  coal  field  it  is  calculated  to  oontain  about 
12,000,000  tons.  It  is  probable  its  extent  will  be  traxsed  beyond  the  present 
lecognized  limits. 

The  Black  Diamokd. — ^The  company  owning  this  mine  was  incorporated 
in  1861,  and  have  worked  their  property  continuously  mnce.  In  August,  1867^ 
the  mine  produced  about  4,000  tons,  which  was  its  average  monthly  product  for 
some  time  previously.  It  employs  about  150  men.  The  coal  is  extracted 
through  two  levels,  but  there  is  another  in  progress  which,  when  completed,  will 
strike  the  vein  about  800  feet  below  both  the  present  adits. 

The  upper  Ipvel  is  run  on  what  is  known  as  the  Black  Diamond  seam,  and  ia 
reached  by  a  tunnel  430  feet  in  length,  cut  through  the  sandstone  which  encloses 
the  coal.  The  workings  on  this  level  extend  three*quarters  of  a  mile  on  both 
aides  of  the  tunnel.    This  coal  seam  is  four  feet  four  inchea  thick. 
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Tlie  second  level  is  about  550  feet  below  the  above,  passes  tbrotigh  the  Clark 
seam,  which  is  three  feet  six  inches  thick,  and  extends  300  feet  beyond  to  the 
Black  Diamond  seam.  The  working  on  the  Clark  seam  extends  aboat  half  a 
mile  on  both  sides  of  the  tunnel  and  several  hundred  feet  on  the  Black  Diamond. 

The  third  opening  is  being  made  by  an  incline,  which  will  strike  the  coal 
about  five  hundred  feet  bel6w  both  the  other  levels.  It  will  cut  the  Clark  and 
the  Black  Diamond  seams.  When  this  incline  shall  be  completed  this  company 
will  have  a  sheet  of  coal  to  work  about  2,000  feet  deep,  running  the  length  of 
their  claim,  nearly  a  mile.  They  also  own  the  Manhattan,  which  they  expect 
to  work  through  the  above  levels  by  means  of  a  drift  now  being  cut 

In  working  the  Black  Diamond  the  miners  pass  through  several  bodies  of  coal 
of  fan*  quality,  but  too  small  to  work  with  profit,  ranging  from  12  inches  to  18 
inches  in  thickness,  each  being  sepai'ated  by  a  stratum  of  hard  black  slate.  Two 
miles  south  of  the  tunnels  on  this  mine  the  Black  Diamond  seam  is  found  to  be 
divided  by  two  lenticular  beds  of  tough  clay,  each  from  10  to  12  feet  thick, 
divided  by  a  body  oT  hard  play  slate.  This  clay  fiainishes  materials  for  the  pot* 
tery  at  Antiocb,  and  makes  good  fire  brick. 

The  mine  is  worked  by  sloping  and  drifting,  the  men  laboring  by  contract. 
Every  facility  is  afforded  by  the  company  to  t&e  the  coal  out  in  as  compact  a 
form  as  possible.  The  arrangements  for  conveying  it  from  the  pit  to  the  vessels 
on  the  river  afford  an  illustration  of  California  engineering  skill.  The  mouth 
of  the  main  adit  is  situated  nearly  midway  up  the  side  of  a  steep  mountain, 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  To  overcome  this  obstacle, 
a  massive  incline  has  been  constructed  of  framed  timbers  900  feet  in  length,  the 
angle  of  which  is  15  degrees.  A  double  car  track  is  laid  on  the  incline.  By 
means  of  a  stout  wire  rope  passing  over  a  drum,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  the  loaded 
car  is  made  to  haul  up  the  empty  one.  A  car  carrying  20  tons  of  coal  descending 
pulls  up  10  tons  of  timbers  and  other  materials  used  in  the  mine.  The  foot  of 
the  incline  connects  with  a  railroad  over  which  the  cars  are  hauled  by  a  locomo- 
tive to  New  York,  on  the  San  Joaquin  river,  where  the  anrangements  are  com- 
pleted for  loading  the  fleet  of  vessels  engaged  in  carrying  coal  to  San  Francisco 
and  other  places,  without  any  further  handling. 

The  railroad  used  by  this  company  has  no  connection  with  the  Pittsburg  road, 
,  to  be  described  hereafter ;  this  latter  is  the  property  of  another  corporation.  Its 
terminus  on  the  river  is  four  miles  distant  from  New  York. 

The  PiTTSBTmG  is  worked  by  a  stopecut  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  by  which 
the  coal  is  reached  at  a  distance  of  350  feet  The  monthly  product  is  from  1,500 
to  1,800  tons.  The  coal  is  hoisted  by  a  horizontal  winding  engine  of  sufficient 
power  to  raise  200  tons  per  day. 

Ths  Pittsburg  Coal  Railroad. — ^In  1862  a  charter  was  granted  to  a 
company  by  the  State  legislature  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  mines  to  the 
river.  But  little  was  done  towards  its  construction  till  the  summer  of  1865.  It 
was  not  completed  and  furnished  with  rolling  stock  till  February,  1866.  The 
load,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  engineering  skill,  is  only  five  and  a  half  miles 
in  length.  From  the  mines  to  the  plain,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
grade  of  the  track  is  274.56  feet  to  the  mile.  The  four  miles  from  the  river  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain  is  constructed  on  a  gradient  of  40  to  160  feet  to  the 
mile.  To  overcome  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  country  eight  trestle 
bridges  had  to  be  constructed,  the  most  extensive  of  which  is  340  feet  in  length ; 
a  tunnel  300  feet  long  had  to  be  cut,  and  a  number  of  heavy  banks  and  culverts 
built.  All  the  timb^  used  in  making  the  bridges  is  selected  Oregon  pine  and 
California  redwood.  The  rails,  of  £n^lish  iron,  are  laid  on  square  redwood  ties. 
The  gauge  of  the  road  is  four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches.  T9  ovei-come  the 
friction  of  such  a  steep  grade,  £wo  locomotives  of  a  peculiar  construction  have 
keen  made  at  San  Francisco.  They  have  powerful  engines  and  three  pairs  of 
36-inch  driving-wheels  each,  with  cylinders  14  by  18  inches.    £ach  weighs 
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abont  17  tons  when  loaded  with  fael  and  water,  which  they  cany  themsolvos, 
having  no  tenders. 

The  total  cost  of  the  road  is  abont  $145,000. 

All  the  mines  in  a  position  to  do  so  have  constructed  side  branches  to  eofW 
nect  with  this  road.  It  is  estimated  that  it  can  deliver  3,000  tons  of  coal  dafly 
on  board  the  vessels  at  the  wharf.  The  coal  is  shipped  from  the  cars  to  the 
vessels  by  shates. 

The  friction  on  the  brakes  when  the  locomotives  are  coming  down  the  incline 
is  tremendous,  but  thus  far  n«  serious  accidents  have  happened. 

Tlie  coal  from  the  Union,  Pittsburg,  Independent,  and  Eureka  mines  is  car- 
ried by  this  road. 

The  Teittoxia,  the  pioneer  of  the  district,  has  been  explored  to  a  depth  of 
500  feet  by  means  of  an  incline  cut  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees.  At  this  depth 
the  upper  seam  of  coal,  two  feet  thick,  was  reached.  A  horizontal  drift  from  the 
bottom  of  this  incline  strikes  the  Clark  seam  where  it  is  3  feet  10  inches  thick. 
Another  drift,  run  in  an  opposite  direction,  strikes  thp  lower  or  Black  Diamond 
seam.  It  is  known  that  there  are  two  other  seams  of  coal  in  this  mine,  the  low- 
est of  which  is  about  five  feet  thick.  The  want  of  cheap  facilities  for  conveying 
the  coal  to  market  prevents  the  owners  from  working  it  to  advanta^.  The 
company  owns  640  acres  of  coal  land;  have  good  engines,  pumps,  and  hoisting 
gear.  The  mine  faces  the  property  of  the  Pacific  Company ;  the  ground  nearly 
four  miles  between  the  two  mines  is  almost  a  level  plain.  The  land  belon^ng  to 
the  Pacific  Company  extends  to  the  hills  bounding  the  Teutonia  Company's 
ground. 

The  Uniok.; — Operations  on  this  mine  were  commenced  in  1861.  The  coal 
is  reached  by  a  stope,  which,  in  July,  1867,  was  500  feet  in  length,  having  a 
vertical  depth  of  230  feet.  The  seam  aver^es  three  feet  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  on  the  Clark,  or  upper  seam.  The  monthly  product  ranges  from 
1,800  to  2,000  tons.     The  hoisting  is  done  by  a  horizontal  driving  engine. 

The  Independent. — Work  on  this  mine  was  commenced  in  1861,  though 
the  coal  was  not  reached  till  1866,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  entered 
the  shaft,  the  mine  being  the  lowest  in  the  district,  and  worked  by  a  perpen- 
dicular shaft  700  feet  deep.  Upwards  of  8180,000  Was  expended  for  machinery, 
pumps,  labor,  &c.,  before  the  coal  Was  reached.  The  pump  in  use  at  present,  . 
and  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  mine  dry,  is  driven  by  a  75-hor8e 
power  horizontal  engine,  and  lifts  130,000  gallons  per  hour.  So  great  is  the 
influx  of  water  that  a  stoppage  of  the  pumps  for  24  hours  would  require  20  days^ 
pumping  to  clear  it.  The  hoisting  and  other  machinery  is  powerful.  The 
cages,  or  hoisting  cars,  each  holding  nearly  a  ton,  are  lifted  by  a  rope  four  inches 
in  circumference.  About  200  car-loads  are  hoisted  daily.  The  product  of  the 
mine  averages  about  1,500  tons  monthly. 

The  Eureka  is  owned  and  worked  by  .the  Independent  Company.  About 
160  men  are  employed  in  both  mines.  This  produces  about  1,500  tons  per  month, 
but  .could  produce  more.  The  company,  in  March,  1867,  increased  their  capital 
from  $500,000  to  83,000,000,  in  order  to  conduct  operations  on  a  larger  scale^ 
and  have  since  made  improvements. 

The  coal  is  obtained  by  an  incline  600b  feet  in  length,  at  an  an^le  of  45^ 
It  is  taken  from  three  seams.  The  upper,  or  Clark  seam,  is  three  feet  eight  inches- 
thick  ;  the  middle,  two  feet  six  inches ;  and  the  lower,  or  Black  Diamond,  four 
feet.  The  two  upper  seams  are  passed  through  in  reaching  the  lower  one.  The 
distance  between  the  upper  and  lower  varies  from  225  to  350  feet.  The  Eureka 
uses  a  horizontal  winding  engine  for  hoisting. 

The  Central,  which,  prior  to  the  construction  of  railroads  by  the  Pitsbux^g 
and  Black  Diamond  Companies,  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  coal  sent  to. 
market,  is  at  present  idle.  The  slow  and  expensive  transportation  by  teams/ 
places  it  out  of  the  field  in  competition  with  mines  having  the  advantage  of  laiK 
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3.x)ads.  It  18  in  contemplation  to  constract  a  railroad  to  connect  it  and  the  Ten- 
tonia  with  the  river.  Both  these  mines  are  located  on  the  same  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  suffer  alike  from  want  of  cheap  transportation ;  both  contain 
unbroken  seams  of  coal;  have  been  well  opened,  and  have  powerful  machinery 
for  working  pmposes. 

Thb  Pacific,  the  property  of  a  wealthy  corporation  of  New  York  capitalists, 
is  located  about  six  miles  east  of  Somersville,  on  the  Rancho  do  los  Meganos,  or 
Marsh's  ranch,  as  it  is  now  called.  The  ranch  covers  three  square  leagues  of 
land,  embracing  a  portion  of  the  foot-hills  at  the  base  of  Mount  Diablo,  and 
extending  to  the  San  Joaquin  river.  Borings  and  other  explorations  have  sat- 
isfied the  engineers  and  agents  of  the  company  that  the  seams  of  coal  worked 
in  Mount  Diablo  pass  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position  under  this  ranch,  covering 
a  space  of  six  miles  square.  A  shaft  is  now  in  progress  at  a  point  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  ranch,  several  mileS  west  of  the  disturbed  formation  in 
the  Peacock,  Pacheco,  and  San  Francisco  Companies'  ground.  It  is  calculated 
that  this  shaft  will  strike  the  Black  Diamond  seam  at  a  depth  of  400  feet.  The 
calculation  is  based  on  the  dip  of  the  seam,  which  was  reached  by  an  incline 
sunk  about  1,200  feet,  from  which  the  seam  was  prospected  200  feet  laterally 
and  found  to  avera^  four  feet  four  inches  in  thicknesss.  The  Clark  and  middle 
seams  were  reached  in  July  last,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  30^,  leaving  little  room 
to  doubt  that  the  more  important  seam  will  be  reached  at  a  sufficient  depth. 
The  coal  taken  from  the  mine  at  present  is  used  in  running  the  macliinery.  The 
shaft  in  progress  is  intended  to  serve  as  the  general  outlet  of  the  mine.  Its 
dimensions  aie  16  feet  by  8  inside  the  timbei*s.  It  is  timbered  all  through  and 
divided  into  three  compartments,  two  of  which  are  fitted  for  hoisting  purposes. 
The  centre  serves  as  the  pump  shaft.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  mine  is 
fairly  opened  and  the  machinery  in  operation,  20  tons  of  coal  can  be  raised  per 
hour.     In  July  last,  the  shaft  had  reached  150  feet  in  depth. 

The  machinery  was  made  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  at  San  Francisco.  The 
pumping  enffine  weighs  20  tons  and  is  of  175-hor8e  power,  with  three  boilers, 
each  35  feet  long  and  42  inches  in  diameter.  The  pmnp  is  what  is  known  as  a 
Comifi»h  ^^lift,"  having  a  six-feet  stroke  and  12^-inch  bore.  It  is  estimated  to 
be  capable  of  raising  a  body  of  water  the  size  of  the  bore  1,000  feet. 

The  company  have  a  lease  of  13,316  acres  of  coal  land.  A  railroad  from  the 
mine  to  the  river  is  projected. 

Labor,  Wages,  &c. — It  is  estimated  that  1,000  men  are  employed  in  and 
about  the  mines  at  Mount  Diablo.  The  miners  work  chiefly  by  contract.  The 
general,  price  for  breaking  out  the  coal  is  $1  per  square  yard.  The  men  who 
perform  this  labor  make  from  $4  to  $6  per  day.  The  unskilled  laborers  are 
paid  from  $40  to  $65  per  month,  in  gold.  Board  and  lodging  costs  from  $6  to 
$8  per  week.     No  Chinese  are  employed. 

The  monthly  wages  paid  by  the  several  mines  in  this  district  aggregates 
q^bout  $50,000  or  $600,000  per  annum.  The  average  cost  to  the  companies  for 
extracting  and  delivering  the  coal  is  $6  per  ton,  divided  as  follows:  Miners' 
wages,  hoisting,  wear  and  tear,  and  interest  on  capital,  or  total  cost  of  coal  in 
the  bunkers  at  mouth  of  mine,  $3  50  per  ton ;  freight  by  railroad  to  Pittsburg, 
$1  per  ton;  shipping  from  thence  to  San  Francisco,  $1  per  ton;  commissions 
and  general  management,  50  cents  per  ton. 

The  present  market  value  of  Mount  Diablo  coal  suitable  for  domestic  purposes 
is  fr*om  $8  to  $9  per  ton.  As  only  80  per  cent,  of  that  placed  in  the  bunkers  is 
marketable,  20  per  cent,  being  screenings,  which  are  sold  at  $5  per  ton,  the 
mar^  of  profit,  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  is  very  limited. 

The  above  shows  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  the  coal  mines  in  California.  It  has  not  been  a  remunerar 
tive  business  to  the  capitalists  who  have  engaged  in  it,  owing  to  inexperience  in 
the  working  of  the  mines,  injudicious  management,  the  high  cost  of  roade  to 
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navigable  waters,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcorao  in  creating  a  market  where 
the  best  imported  coals  had  been  so  lon^  in  use.  All  these  obstacles  to  success 
are  gradually  disappeaj[ing,  and  it  is  beSoved  the  coal  interest  in  California  will, 
in  time,  pay  a  fair  percentage  upon  the  capital  invested  in  it.  Incidentally  it 
has  been  of  advantage  to  the  country,  having  furnished  employment  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  laborers,  created  a  demand  for  machinery,  and  supplied  i3heap 
fuel  for  domestic  use  and  for  purposes  of  manufacture  and  navigation. 

The  Coal  Mixes  op  Oregon. — A  seam  of  coal  was  discovered  in  May, 
1867,  on  the  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Frank  Cooper,  in  Marion  county,  about  30 
miles  £'om  Salem.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  coal  have  been  sent  to  that 
city,  where  it  sells  readily.  A  wagon  road  is  being  constructed  thence  to  the 
mine,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand.  At  the  depth  of  65  feet  the  seam  is  about 
five  feet  thick,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal  better  than  at  the  smface.  Good  coal 
has  been  found  near  the  Premier  mills,  on  Bear  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Yaquina 
river,  in  Benton  county,  about  30  miles  west  from  Corvallis.  Five  separate 
seams  of  coal  have  been  found  in  this  locality,  varying  from  six  inches  to  four 
feet  in  thickness.  The  most  valuable  seam  is  within  five  miles  of  Yaquina  bay. 
This  is  about  four  feet  thick,  and  nearly  horizontal  in  position.  It  has  beeii 
prospected  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  adjoining  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  coal  in  this  vicinity  can  be  delivered  at  S3  50  per  ton,  owing  to  natural 
facilities  for  working  and  transportation.  Most  of  the  mines  are  not  more  than 
five  miles  from  navigable  waters,  and  that  distance  over  an  almost  level  plain. 
A  railroad  could  be  cheaply  constructed  to  the  place  of  debarcation. 

Towards  the  close  of  1866  a  seam  of  coal  was  discovered  on  the  bank  of  Til- 
lamook bay,  50  miles  south  of  Astoria  and  60  miles  northwest  from  Salem. 

There  is  another  coal  seam  of  a  similar  character  on  the  shore  of  Nehalem, 
about  25  miles  further  up  the  river. 

Extensive  beds  of  coal  are  in  progress  of  exploration  about  three  miles  from 
Farwell  bend,  on  the  Snake  river.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  on  a  vertical  seam 
about  300  feet,  where  a  number  of  smaller  seams  connect  and  form  a  body  of 
coal  about  10  feet  thick.  The  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is  close  to  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Another  seam  of  coal  discovered,  200  feet  above  the  original  discovery, 
is  said  to  contain  good  coal,  and  to  be  five  feet  thick. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  the  Calapooya  mountains,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Barry's  survey  for  a  railroad  from  the  Columbia  river  to  California.  "This  dis- 
covery is  considered  of  importance  in  that  piart  of  Oregon. 

There  is  a  coal  field  on  both  sides  of  the  Coquille  river,  in  Coos  county.  The 
Coos  Bay  mines  are  in  the  northern  edge  of  this  field,  which  extends  into  Cuny 
county.  The  seams,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  thicker  and  the  coal  of  a 
better  quality  on  the  Coquille  river  than  at  Coos  bay.  The  two  larger  seams 
unite  on  the  river  and  form  a  body  of  coal  nearly  13  feet  thick.  There  is  another 
field  between  the  south  and  middle  forks  of  the  Coquille,  which  is  1,600  feet 
higher  in  tjbe  mountains  than  the  last  mentioned.  It  has  been  traced  for  22  miles 
in  length  by  eight  miles  in  width.  One  seam  is  10  feet  thick.  The  Coos  Bay 
deposit  extends  about  25  miles  north  and  south,  and  20  miles  east  and  west.  It 
is  most  valuable  on  the  south,  but  is  only  worked  on  the  north. 

Coos  Bay  Coal. — ^What  is  known  as  Coos  Bay  coal  bears  a  good  reputa- 
tion in  California.  It  is  found  in  a  number  of  seams  which  crop  out  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ridge  that  divides  Coos  bay  on  the  south  from  the  Coquille  river. 

The  locality  of  the  best  mine  will  be  understood  firom  a  brief  description  of 
the  bay.  Coos  bay  is  about  14  miles  in  length,  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  and  a  half  miles  wide.  The  main  part  of  it  has  a  direction  northeast  by 
southwest.  At  the  upper  end  there  is  a  sharp  bend  to  the  north.  The  Coos 
river  rises  some  30  miles  inland  and  enters  the  upper  end  of  the  bend.  Four 
miles  from  the  mouth,  in  a  densely  timbered  ajid  hilly  country,  is  Marshfield,  the 
centre  of  the  coal  mining.    The  facilities  for  working  the  mines  are  crude.    If 
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the  arrangements  were  more  complete  the  supply  of  coal  conU  be  increa£ed. 
There  is  a  good  entrance  to  the  bay.  The  bar  at  its  month  has  14  feet  of  water 
at  high  tide,  and  there  is  a  government  light-house  convenient.  Four  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  the  south  shore,  is  Empire  City,  the  seat  of  Coos 
county,  a  thriving  little  place. 

The  supply  of  Coos  bay  coal  at  San  Francisco  has  increased  during  the  past 
three  years,  as  the  following  table  wiU  show.  The  consumption  has  increased 
in  Oregon  to  an  equal  extent  i 

1865 500  tons. 

1866 2,120    " 

1867,  (first  six  months  only) 2,520    " 

Coal  rsr  WASHnroTON  Tebritory. — A  seam  of  coal  is  being  worked  on  the 
l^ank  of  the  Cowlitz  river,  six  or  eight  miles  from  where  it  unites  with  the  Colum- 
bia. The  Cowlitz  coal  differs  in  appearance  and  composition  from  other  coal 
found  on  this  coast  It  is  light,  its  specific  gravity  scarcely  exceeding  1.  It 
breaks  with  a  bright  glassy  fractm'e,  bums  with  a  peculiar  white  fiame  and  very- 
little  smoke,  leaving  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  white,  powdery  ashes.  It  contains 
no  sulphur,  does  not  soil  the  fingers  in  handling,  makes  a  hot  fire,  which  continues 
longer  than  most  of  the  west  coast  coal.  It  cakes  in  burning  and  makes  a  con- 
siderable per  cent  of  coke.  Professor  W.  P.  Blake  has  made  an  examination 
of  this  mine  and  coal,  and  considers  them  valuable. 

A  coal  mine  of  some  reputation  is  at  Bellingham  bay,  near  the  northwest 
boundary  of  the  Tenitory.  About  two  years  since  it  became  the  property  of  a 
San  Francisco  corporation,  which  had  commenced  making  improvements  for 
mining  and  exporting  the  coal,  when,  from  some  cause  not  clearly  understood, 
the  mine  took  fire.  The  fire  could  not  be  subdued  till  the  underground  works 
were  flooded.  This  misfortune  prevented  operations  in  the  mine  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  caused  a  serious  loss  to  the  company.  It  was  reopened  in  February, 
1867.  The  first  cargo  of  coal  since  the  fire  was  received  in  May.  Since  that 
time  the  supply  has  steadily  increased.  The  f(>llowing  table  gives  the  quantity 
of  coal  from  this  mine  received  at  San  Francisco  during  the  past  three  years : 

1865 14,446  tons. 

1866 11,380    •' 

1867,  (first  six  months  only) 1,275    " 

The  Fuca  Straits  Coal 'Mines  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Wash- 
ington Territory,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  about  45  miles  south- 
west from  Victoria  and  40  miles  southeast  from  the  Pacific  oeean.  The  company 
owning  the  mines  possess  2,080  acres  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  land 
embraces  the  shores  of  Clallam  bay  for  several  miles.  The  surface  of  the  coun- 
try is  exceedingly  hilly  and  broken,  and  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  spruce, 
fir,  and  cedar  to  the  water's  edge.  Its  geological  formation  is  exposed  by  several 
landslides  of  recent  occurrence,  some  of  them  being  quite  close  to  the  mine.  It 
consists  of  sandstones  and  shales,  with  occasional  conglomerate,  the  whole  broken, 
divided,  and  tilted  up  in  different  directions  by  dikes  of  indurated  sandstone.  To 
Buch  an  extent  has  this  displacement  been  effected  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
continuity  of  the  stratification.  The  largest  bodies  of  the  exposed  strata  dip 
toward  the  land  at  angles  varying  from  15**  to  40°.  The  croppings  of  the  coal 
are  conspicuous  fr'om  Clallam  bay  to  Pillar  Point,  eight  miles  to  the  southeast. 

The  lowest  seam  is  about  two  feet  thick,  and  is  seen  some  60  feet  above  the 
water  line  of  the  bay,  in  the  face  of  the  hill  where  the  mine  has  been  opened. 
It  dips  towards  the  land  at  an  angle  of  35^.  About  250  feet  higher  in  the  hill 
is  another  seam  about  15  inches  thick,  and  300  feet  still  higher  another  eight 
indhes  thick.  The  mine  is  located  on  the  lowest  of  these  seams.  The  work 
done  by  the  company  inoludes  a  tunnel  ran  into  the  face  of  the  hill  70  feet, 
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where  H  reaohee  the  coal,  at  a  convenient  level  for  shipping.  From  this  point 
an  incline  250  feet  in  length  has  been  mn  on  the  scam,  the  lower  part  of  which 
changes  its  dip  from  35^  to  25^.  Lateral  diifts  have  been  run  350  feet  to  the 
east  and  180  feet  to  the  west,  the  latter  terminated  by  a  thick  sandstone  dyke. 
Two  dikes  of  similar  materials  were  met  in  the  other  drift,  one  four^  the  other 
nine  feet  thick. 

About  1,500  tons  of  coal  were  taken  from  this  mine  up  to  the  close  of  1866,  when 
operations  were  suspended  for  wwit  of  funds  to  carry  them  on.  In  L8G7  a  com- 
pany was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  working  this  mine,  under  the  title  of 
the  Phoenix  Goal  Mining  Company.  Operations  now  give  better  promise  of 
success.  The  original  owners,  having  no  other  machinery  than  a  hand  pump  and 
windlass,  labored  under  disadvantages.  The  coal,  owing  to  the  expense  of  labor^ ' 
cost  $7  50  per  ton,  delivered  at  San  Francisco.  The  new  company,  having 
pumps  and  hoisting  gear  worked  by  steam,  can  obtain  it  at  less  expense. 

The  first  cargo,  500  tons,  from  this  mine  since  it  has  been  reopened,  was  received 
at  San  Francisco  in  August,  1867,  where  it  sol4  at  $12  per  ton,  costing  the  conn 
pany  $6  per  ton  to  delivw. 

The  English  government  steamer  Zealous  has  been  supplied  from  this  mine. 
The  engineers  of  that  vessel  speak  favorably  of  the  coal,  stating  that  it  makes 
less  soot  in  the  flues  and  less  ashes  than  any  other  obtained  on  the  coast. 

The  new  company  have  extended  the  workings  on  the  original  incline  to  1,300 
feet,  where  the  seam  is  nearly  four  feet  thick.  In  making  lateral  drifts  from  the 
bottom  of  the  incline,  the  dikes  mentioned  as  interfering  with  the  workings  on 
the  upper  levels  were  not  met  with,  though  these  lower  drifts  were  extended  300 
feet  northeast  and  nearly  700  feet  northwest 

About  40  men  are  at  present  employed  at  the  mine,  who  take  out  100  tons  of 
coal  per  week. 

Investigations  by  experienced  mining  en^neers  and  geologists  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion tlmt  there  is  an  extensive  bed  of  coal  in  Clallam  valley,  of  which  the 
seams  above  described  are  but  the  margia. 

A  bore  292  feet  deep  was  sunk  in  this  valley  in  1866,  at  a  point  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  bay.     It  passed  through  the  following  formations : 

Feet.  Inchei. 

Sandstone 11         6 

Till 1         0 

Sandstone 5         0 

Till : 7        0 

Hard  sandstone 1  0 

Beds  of  hard  clay 5  0 

Sandstone 48  0 

Fire-clay 5  0 

Sandstone 4  6 

Till 1  6 

Sandstone,  in  beds 8  10 

Till 5  0 

Sandstone 1  6 

TUl 6  6 

Sandstone 3  6 

Till 1  4 

Clay,  in  beds 12  6 

Hard  freestone 0  10 

Sandstone 13  6 

Coal.- 0  B 

Below  this  the  bore  passed  through  alternate  layers  of  sandstone,  shale,  and 
conglomerate^  till  work  waa  stopped  for  want  of  machinery. 
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It  is  ft  mattet  of  eome  importance  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  depoBit  in  tliitf 
locality,  as  the  quality  of  the  coal  in  Fuca  Straits  mine  is  such  that  a  good  supply 
of  it  is  desirable. 

Other  Coal  Mdtes  nr  Washington  Territory. — In  July,  1867,  the  Coal 
Creek  Road  Company,  of  Seattle,  Washington  Territory,  was  incorporated  under 
a  special  act  of  the  territorial  legislature,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consthicting  a  road  and  making  other  improvements  for  developing  the 
coal  mines  opened  to  the  east  of  that  town.  These  mines  are  reported  to  con-* 
tain  excellent  coal. 

A  seam  of  coal  has  been  recently  opened^  near  Monticello,  Cowlitz  county, 
about  740  miles  northeast  of  Mount  Diablo.  Some  of  it,  tested  on  board  the 
-Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company's  vessels,  was  found  to  be  good  for  steam 
purposes,  burning  with  a  clear  flame  and  but  little  smoke,  leaving  but  a  small 
residue  of  ashes. 

Coal  in  Nevada. — It  is  believed  by  persons  who  have  travelled  over  this 
State  that  good  coal  exists  near  its  northern  and  western  boundaries. 

A  seam  of  lignite  is  reported  to  have  been  found  during  the  past  summer  a 
few  miles  fironi  Hike,  the  county  seat  of  Lincoln  county,  near  the  Pahranagat 
district  ' 

The  sulrveyors  employed  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  report  the 
existence  of  coal  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  near  Crystal  Peak,  con- 
venient to  the  Truckee  river,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  line  of  that  rail- 
road. 

Parties  prospecting  for  gold  and  silver  among  the  Groose  Creek  mountains 
report  oroppings  of  coal  at  several  places  in  that  part  of  the  State.  The  GrOose 
Creek  mountains  are  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  above  the  valley 
of  the  Humboldt.  Coal  has  been  known  to  exist  in  these  mountains  for  many 
vears.  The  early  emigrants  who  crossed  the  plams  in  iSdO  frequently  spoke  of 
Laving  seen  it. 

•     An  inferior  quality  of  coal  is  known  to  exist  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  western 
Nevada,  and  in  the  Walker  river  country. 

Coal  in  Utah. — A  seam  of  bituminous  coal,  about  six  feet  thick,  has  been 
explored  on  Webber  creek,  a  few  miles  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  nearly 
horizontal  in  position,  overlaid  by  strata  of  sandstone  and  a  deposit  of  conglomo* 
rate. 

Coal  has  also  been  found  at  Beaver  creek,  about  300  miles  south  from  Salt 
Lake. 

The  Vancouver  Island  Mines  are  being  worked  to  some  extent.  Exports 
in  June  from  the  Nanalmo  mine  reached  3,636  tons,  and  July  4,676  tons. 

The  imports  of  this  coal  at  San  Francisco  during  the  past  three  years  has  been 
a^  follows:  1865,  18,181  tons;  1866,  10,852  tonsj  1867,  9,160  tons,  for  first 
SIX  months  only. 

Concluding  Remarks. — ^The  existence  of  coal  along  the  northwest  coast 
of  the  Pacific  has  been  known  since  the  discovery  of  the  country.  The  seams 
cropping  out  in  the  face  of  nearly  every  bluff  and  promontoiy  from  Or^on  to. 
Sitka  are  too  conspicuous  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  cost  of  and  difiiculty 
in  procuring  labor  and  transportation,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  settlers  along  the  coast,  h&ve  retarded  the  development  of  this  impor- 
tant resource.  Th6  condemnation  of  valuable  discoveries  by  pretended  experts, 
on  account  of  presumed  subterranean  disturbances  in  the  vicinity  has  discouraged 
capitalists  from  testing  the  value  of  many  good  mines.  It  is  proper  here  to 
remark  that  the  subterraneous  disturbances  on  this  coast  ax6  remarkably  loc^  in 
their  effects,  rarely  extending  for  any  considerable  distance.  The  developments 
in  the  Mount  Diablo  district  illustrate  this  fact.  The  section  in  this  district  on 
which  is  located  the  Peacock,  Paeheoo,  and  San  Francisco  mines  is  found  to  be 
so  much  broken  and  disturbed  as  to  render  the  workings  of  these  mines  unprofit-. 
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ftble,  while  to  the  north  and  south  the  coal  has  not  been  broken  or  displaced.  It 
is.  therefore,  probable  that  many  bodies  of  coal  which  are  now  considered  too 
mach  broken  to  pay  for  development  will  be  found  valuable  on  more  thorough 
examination. 

The  extent  of  the  coal  formation  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  sm^prising.  Mr.  Fou- 
conlty  a  French  gentleman,  who  spent  several  years  examining  the  northern  coast 
from  Washington  Territory  to  the  newly-acquired  territory  of  Alaska,  states  that 
anthracite  exists  at  Skidegate  inlet,  Queen  Charlotte's  island,  and  that  a  seam 
of  the  same  kind  of  coal  is  seen  cropping  out  on  the  mainland  opposite,  about 
40  miles  distant.  Specimens  have  been  sent  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  were 
examined  by  competent  persons,  who  pronounced  them  of  good  quality.  The 
extent  of  these  deposits  is  unknown,  but  they  establish  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  anthracite  on  this  coast. 

Vancouver's  island  contains  sheets  of  coal,  which  may  be  seen  cropping  out  at 
various  points  along  its  shores  on  the  east  and  west.  From  Gape  Flattery  t'^ 
Admiralty  inlet,  in  Washington  Territory,  there  is  an  almost  continuous  outcrop 
of  coaL  The  Fuca  Straits  mine,  described  above,  is  only  16  miles  from  the ' 
croppings  on  Neah  bay.  Unfortunately  this  part  of  the  coast  is  destitute  of  a 
good  harbor,  or  doubtless  the  coal  would  have  been  developed  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  But  capital  and  engineering  skUl  can  overcome  even  this  defect  if  the 
inducements  are  sufficient. 

From  the  above  data  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coal  deposits  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  though  yielding  an  inferior  quality  of  coal,  are  quite  extensive,  and 
fiimish  such  promise  of  improvement  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  supply  will 
be  Buffident  in  the  future  for  the  demandB  of  all  branches  of  industry  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Marble,  Limestone,  &c. — The  use  of  marble  for  domestic,  artistic,  and 
fnneral  pmposes  is  very  general  in  California,  especially  in  San  Francisco. 
Marble  mantels,  tables,  and  slabs  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  residence, 
workshop,  and  store.  The  gi'aves  of  all,  save  the  utterly  friendless  dead,  are 
adorned  with  marble  tablet  or  monument  of  some  kind.  This  taste  has  created 
an  important  branch  of  productive  industry. 

There  are  fourteen  factories  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  marble  in  San 
Francisco,  some  of  which  employ  30  or  40  men.^  One  has  steam  machinery  for 
cutting  and  polishing  the  marble,  and  turns  out  3,000  feet  of  slabs  per  month, 
in  addition  to  tombstones,  mantels,  and  other  ornamental  work.  There  are  mar- 
ble factories  at  Sacramento  and  Marysville,  and  one  at  each  of  the  following 
towns  in  the  interior:  Stockton,  Sonora,  Petaluma,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Jos^,  Dow- 
nieville,  Folsom,  and  other  places.  ProBably  1,000  persons  are  employed  in 
California  quanying,  transporting,  and  working  marble. 

The  consumption  in  San  Francisco  averages  500  cubic  feet  per  month ;  the 
factories  in  the  interior  use  about  one-fourth  as  much ;  total  consumption  in  the 
State,  say  600  feet  per  month,  or  7,200  feet  per  annum.  The  average  price  of 
marble  at  present  is  $5  per  foot.  It  thus  appears  that  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  used  in  this  business  amounts  to  836,000  annually.  The  value  of  manu- 
factured marble  in  the  State  is  estimated  at  82,500,000. 

The  most  singular  and  suggestive  feature  in  this  business  is  presented  in  the 
fact  that,  although  California  contains  an  abundance  of  marble  of  great  beauty 
and  variety,  most  of  that  used  in  San  Francisco  is  imported  from  Italy  or  New 
York.  This  fact  may  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  good  roads  and  cheap  trans- 
portation. It  is  found  more  economical  to  bring  the  raw  material  from  Genoa, 
Italy,  including  tmnshipment  at  Bordeaux  or  Marseilles,'than  from  the  foot  hills 
in  the  State,  less  than  100  miles  from  Stockton  or  Sacramentd. 

There  are  two  firms  in  San  Francisco  engaged  in  the  importation  of  marble. 
Brigadelli  &  Co.  are  in  the  Italian  branch  of  the  business.  They  own  a  vessel 
of  300  tons  registei;,  sailing  between  San  Francisco  and  Genoa.    Largo  quanti- 
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ties  aro  brought  by  French  vesselfi  from  French  ports.  Frona  June,  1866,  to 
June,  1S67,  this  finn  imported  545  tons  of  Italian  marble  and  had  600  tons  more 
on  the  way,  the  whole  of  which  was  sold,  leaving  orders  still  unfilled.  The 
present  price  of  Italian  marble  is  50  cents  per  superficial  foot,  in  slabs  of  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick;  m  blocks  of  ordinary  dimensions,  $5  per  cubic  foot; 
blocks  weighing  several  tons,  at  $6  per  cubic  foot.  California  marble  cannot  be 
laid  down  in  San  Francisco  at  these  rates.  Myers  &  Go.  impoil  Italian  marble 
from  New  York,  where  it  is  brought  in  vessels  from  Genoa.  This  firm  also 
imports  white  marble  from  Vermont,  which  sells  at  $15  per  cubic  foot,  being  used 
m  the  finer  kinds  of  work.  Some  of  the  ornamental  mantels  in  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy  cost  $750  to  $1,000  each. 

The  marble  dust  used  in  the  preparation  of  effervescing  beverages  is  imported 
from  New  York.  Five  hundred  tons  annually  are  consumed,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$30  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  transportation,  which  gives  the  imported  marble  a  monopoly  of  the 
markets  along  the  coast,  prohibits  its  introduction  in  the  interior.  All  the  facto- 
ries in  towns  above  Sacramento,  Marysville,  and  Stockton  use  the  native  marble, 
because  it  is  cheapest  at  these  places.  With  reference  to  the  quality  of  the 
Pacific  coast  marble,  as  compared  with  the  imported  article,  the  fact  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  it  is  excavated  from  near  the  surface.  None  of  the 
quarries  have  been  opened  to  any  considerable  depth ;  consequently  the  marble 
is  scarcely  as  fine  in  color  or  texture  as  it  will  be  found  at  a  greater  depth.  Much 
of  it,  nevertheless,  when  compared  with  the  Italian,  loses  nothing  by  the  contrast. 
Many  samples  of  the  California  marble  are  superior.  The  block  of  white  mar- 
ble, fi'om  the  quarry  at  Columbia,  Tuolumne  county,  from  which  the  sculptor 
Devine  formed  the  bust  of  the  late  Senator  B:  oderick,  compares  favorably  with 
the  Carrara  in  color,  texture,  and  purity. 

The  recently-discovered  quanies  of  blKck  and  white  marbles  near  Colfax, 
Placer  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  will  probably  stop  the 
importations  fh)m  Italy.  The  beauty  of  the  black  marble  from  this  locality,  the 
exquisite  polish  it  retains,  and  the  advantage  the  owners  of  the  quany  possess  in 
railroad  communication,  which  enables  them  to  deliver  it  at  San  Fmucisco  cheaper 
than  the  Italian,  will  probably  give  it  the  control  of  the  market. 

There  are  many  localities  in  California  where  quarries  of  marble  are  known  to 
exist,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  they  remain  undeveloped.  A  belt  of  limestone 
traverses  the  State  £rom  north  to  south,  between  the  foot  hills  and  the  SierraSi 
said  to  be  20  miles  wide,  forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  topography  of  the 
counties  famous  for  placer  gold,  particularly  in  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Amador, 
Nevada,  £1  Dorado,  and  Placer  counties.  Tliis  belt  abounds  in  white  or  grayish 
marble;  and  it  is  not  improbable  marble  of  variegated  colors  will  be  found  on 
more  thorough  examination,  as  local  causes  are  known  to  control  the  color.  In 
illustration,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  gulch  on  the  south  side  of  the  road 
between  Columbia  and  Gold  Springs,  Tuolumne  county,  there  are  bodies  of 
marble  of  a  jetty  blackness,  colored  by  manganese  -,  on  Matelot  gulch,  about  a 
mile  to  the  east,  there  is  a  deposit  of  marble  which,  through  the  action  of  salts 
of  iron,  has  been  mottled  with  red,  brown,  yellow,  blue,  and  green  spots;  on 
Mormon  gulch,  about  three  miles  to  the  west,  are  masses  of  marble  of  very  fine 
texture  veined  with  pale  green  by  the  action  of  chlorine.  This  variety  of  color 
is  not  peculiar  to  that  locality,  but  may  be  observed  throughout  the  State.  The 
Suisun  marble,  of  Solano  county,  and  the  black  and  white  marbles  recently 
found  near  Colfax,  Placer  county,  are  cases  in  point. 

Little  attention  has  thus  far  been  paid  to  the  marble  quarries  of  the  State, 
because  the  working  of  them  has  not  been  profitable,  except  in  a  few  localities. 
As  soon  as  railroads  and  cheaper  labor  shall  remove  existing  impediments, 
they  mU  piobably  become  a  source  of  profit,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the 
State. 
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The  moet  important  qnames  at  piesent  worked  are  the  following : 

Ini>iai7  Digoixgs. — This  qnany  is  located  on  the  limestone  belt,  above 
referred  to,  in  El  Dorado  county.  It  was  opened  in  1857.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  marble  has  been  taken  from  it,  darkly  and  coarsely  marked  wkh 
gray  and  black.  It  is  very  beautiful  in  large  masses,  but  has  a  smeairy  appear- 
ance in  small  pieces;  it  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  which  it  retains  well. 
Monuments,  after  exposure  for  10  years  to  the  heat  and  cold  peculiar  to  the  foot 
hills  of  GaHfomia,  are  as  bright  and  glossy  on  the  surface  and  edges  as  when 
erected. 

The  CoLTTMBiA  is  located  on  the  same  limestone  belt,  on  the  Tuolumne  county 
side  of  south  fork  of  Stanislaus  river,  near  Abbey's  Ferry,  70  miles  from  Stock- 
ton, the  head  of  navigation  on  the  San  Joaquin  river.  This  quarry  was  opened 
in  1860,  and  has  been  well  developed.  The  quality  of  the  marble  is  fine  in 
mdn  and  nearly  white,  with  pale  gray  pencillings,  and  has  improved  with  the 
depth  of  the  workings.  Blocks  of  20  feet  square,  without  flaw  or  blemish,  may 
be  obtained  from  this  quarry.  Machinery  was  erected  for  working  it,  and  a  mill 
built  for  cutting  the  blocks  into  slabs  and  polishing  them.  The  works  consisted 
of  a  revolving  derrick  with  a  boom  60  feet  in  length,  by  means  of  which  two 
men  could  take  blocks  weighing  10  to  15  tons  from  any  part  of  the  quarry  and 
place  them  on  cars  which  ran  on  a  track  laid  around  it  and  coimectcd  with  the 
mill.  This  mill  had  100  saws  and  four  polishing  machines,  moved  by  water 
power.  Many  thousands  of  tons  of  marble  were  out  here  between  1862  and 
1866.  The  increase  of  importations,  erection  of  similar  machinery  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  impossibility  of  sending  the  product  to  market  dm-ing  the  winter, 
owing  to  the  want  of  good  roads,  has  caused  the  proprietors  to  cease  operations, 
except  during  the  summer.  Some  of  the  handsomest  monuments  in  the  State  are 
made  of  this  marble;  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  Brodcrick, 
in  the  Lone  Mountain  cemetery,  at  San  Francisco,  is  a  beautiful  specimen. 

Thb  Colfax  Quabeies. — The  most  noted  of  these  was  discovered  in  1866, 
in  the  mountains  bordering  the  Bear  river,  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
town  of  Colfax,  Placer  county,  near  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  nulroad. 
The  marble  differs  from  all  others  found  on  the  coast,  being  a  dark  gray,  with 
jet  black  venation.  When  polished  it  is  very  beautiful.  The  mantels  in  the 
new  Bank  of  California  are  inade^of  this  marble,  which  contributes  to  the  betiuty 
of  the  interior  of  that  structure. 

The  proprietors  of  the  quarry  are  among  the  first  to  derive  direct  benefit  from- 
tho  Central  Pacific  railroad,  and  their  case  illustrates  how  great  an  advantage 
that  road  will  be  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  State.  Without  such  a 
means  of  transportation  the  mai'ble  could  not  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco  for 
less  than  $20  per  ton ;  with  it  freight  is  only  $8  per  ton.  The  owners  of  the 
quarry  at  Columbia  pay  $10  per  ton  for  hauling  their  marble  to  Stockton  when 
tlie  roads  are  good,  but  from  $12  to  $15  per  ton  during  the  winter,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  $2  per  ton  from  that  place  to  San  Francisco  by  water.  The  expenses 
for  transportation  are  still  higher  from  the  Indian  Diggings  quany.  Expense 
of  transportation  alone  has  thus  far  prevented  the  development  of  this  valuable 
resource,  and  cost  the  State  as  much  for  imported  marble  as  would  have  nearly 
paid  for  a  railroad  to  the  quanies. 

There  is  a  quarry  of  nearly  white  marble  recently  discovered  on  the  Appleton 
ranch,  about  seven  miles  from  Colfax  and  two  miles  from  the  railroad.  Some 
fine  blocks  have  been  sent  from  it  to  San  Francisco. 

Both  these  quarries  are  in  the  limestone  belt. 

TLo  SuisUN  marble  is  found  in  the  Poleoo  Hills,  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  city  of  Suisun,  Solano  county.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  irregular  beds,  in  a 
peculiar  sandstone  formation,  and  is  of  various  shades  of  brown  and  yellow, 
beautifully  blended  in  bands  and  threads,  similar  to  the  famous  stalagmites  of 
Gibraltar,  which  it  resembles  in  origin  and  structure,  as  well  as  in  appearance. 
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It  has  been  formed  by  water,  holding  lime  and  iron  in  solntion,  percolating 
through  the  sandstone  and  depositing  the  mineral  in  cavities;  consequently  it  is 
only  found  in  limited  quantity,  though  much  of  it,  of  an  impure  quality,  is 
burned  for  making  lime. 

Other  Localities  where  Marble  has  been  toutstd. — ^A  quarry  of  marble 
has  been  opened  recently  on  Butte  creek,  about  40  miles  from  Oroville,  Butte 
county,  near  the  lately-discovered  iron  mines.  The  quality  is  good,  the  color 
gray  and  white,  and  the  deposit  extensive,  being  on  the  limestone  belt. 

There  are  other  localities  in  the  State  where  marble  has  been  found,  but  the 
explorations  have  been  too  limited  to  determine  their  value. 

In  May,  1867,  Mr.  J.  R.  Brown  discovered  and  located  a  quany  of  marble  a 
few  miles  north  of  Auburn,  Placer  county,  of  a  nearly  white  color.  Samples 
sent  to  San  Francisco  are  considered  fine.     The  quantity  is  abundant. 

A  marble  quarry  has  also  been  found  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  in 
the  Coast  range. 

LiKESTONE  AND  LocB. — ^The  Supply  of  these  materials  is  abundant  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  Galifoniia.  The  great  belt  of  limestone  so  frequently  referred  to 
furnishes  materials  for  lime  for  the  towns  in  the  foot  hills  and  among  the  Sierras; 
while  in  the  coast  range  there  are  other  calcareous  rocks,  which  supply  the 
demands  for  lime  in  the  towns  and  cities  along  the  coast  and  on  the  plains.  The 
consumption  of  lime  at  San  Francisco  averages  about  100,000  barrels  annually, 
three-fourths  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  ranch 
of  the  Canada  del  Rincon,  where  there  is  a  supply  of  white  metamorphic  lime- 
stone, which  makes  ^ood  lime.  Considerable  quantities  are  also  brought  firom 
Sacramento.  Since  uie  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  in  that  vicinity, 
lime  is  brought  to  San  Francisco  from  near  Auburn  and  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
county.  About  5,000  barrels  axe  brought  to  Sacramento  monthly  by  the  railroad, 
and  the  supply  is  increasing  with  the  facilities  for  its  preparation  and  transpor- 
tation. 

The  imports  of  lime  at  San  Francisco,  ance  1864,  have  been  as  follows : 

Barrels. 

1864 73,553 

1865  90,037 

1866 89,786 

1867  (for  first  BIX  months  only) 67,840 

Total 321,216 

Average  price  during  this  time,  $2  25  per  barrel.  The  consumption  of  lime 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  past  three  and  a  half  years  has  cost  $722,736.  The 
increase  of  briek  and  stone  buildings  during  the  latter  half  of  1867  has  greatly 
augmented  the  consumption  of  lime. 

The  construction  of  railroads  and  increase  in  buildings  in  the  interior  towns 
has  also  increased  the  consumption.  The  lime  used  for  various  purposes  in  the 
State  annually  probably  exceeds  $1,000,000  in  value. 

The  Golden  City  Chemical  Works,  at  San  Francisco,  have  made  a  few  tons  of 
chloride  of  lime  as  an  experiment,  but  the  demand  for  this  compound  is  so  small 
on  this  coast  that  its  manufacture  is  unimportant.  It  was  ascertained  in  making 
these  experiments  that  the  California  lime  will  not  absorb  as  much  chlorine  as 
that  made  in  the  Atlantic  States  or  Europe.  This  may  be  the  effect  of  a  variety 
of  causes ;  but  it  is  of  impoitance,  both  in  practice  and  to  science.  Some  of  the 
English  lime  will  absorb  50  per  cent,  of  chlorine.  None  obtained  in  Califonua 
would  take  up  30  per  cent.  The  general  per  cent,  of  chlorine  in  imported 
chloride  of  lime  does  not  exceed  10.     It  loses  its  strength  during  the  voyage. 

Other  Calcareous  Mutbrals — Sulphate  of  Lime. — ^There  are  deposits 
of  this  mineral  in  various  fonns  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  on  this  coast.  It 
is  valuable  when  burned  as  a  fertilizer  on  heavy  clay  lands^  such  as  constitute 
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much  of  ^' tnle''  and  '^ adobe"  bottoms  in  California.  It  is  abiindant  in  the  coast 
range.  A  body  of  it  is  fonnd  in  the  form  of  selenite  in  the  hills  near  Stockton, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  San  Joaqnin  river. 

Considerable  quantities  of  the  same  mineral  are  known  to  exist  in  most  of  the 
mountains  which  have  been  examined  for  silver  in  Alpine  county,  among  the 
the  high'  Sierras. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  in  the  fonn  of  alabaster,  is  found  in  Tuolumne,  Los  Angeles, 
Solano,  and  several  other  counties. 

Near  Silver  Citv,  Story  county,  Nevada,  alabaster  of  great  beauty  is  found, 
but  it  soon  crumbles  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  In  1862  this  deposit  was 
quarried  as  marble.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  blocks  cut  from  it  fell  to  pieces, 
and  were  useless  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes;  but  it  makes  good  plaster 
of  Paris. 

Beds  of  friable  sulphate  of  lime  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sulphur  Springs, 
near  Red  Bluffs,  Tehama  county,  in  the  form  of  loose  grains,  deposited  by  the 
waters  of  the  thermal  springs,  which  cover  acres  of  ground  in  the  vicinity.  All 
the  hot  springs  on  this  coast  deposit  sulphate  of  lime,  in  some  form  or  other. 

In  the  Granite  mountains,  between  Chico,  in  Tehama  county,  and  Idaho,  there 
are  numerous  deposits  of  gypsum.  Anhydrate,  or  dry  sulphate  of  lime,  is  found 
in  Plumas  and  Sierra  counties.  Professor  Whitney,  State  geologist  of  California, 
has  various  specimens. 

Excellent  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris  exist  on  this  coast. 
Considering  the  simpleness  of  its  preparation  it  is  remarkable  that  its  manu- 
facture has  not  been  attempted.  The  imports  of  plaster  of  Paris  amount  to 
about  6,000  barrels  annually  at  San  Francisco,  at  an  average  cost  of  $4  per 
barrel,  or  nearly  625,000  per  aimnm.    Nearly  all  imported  is  from  New  York. 

DoLOMiTB  OB  Magkesian  LIMESTONE. — ^This  mineral  has  been  found 
during  the  present  year,  on  the  Merced  river,  between  Horseshoe  Bend  and  Don 
Pedras  bar.  It  is  fine  grained,  of  a  yellowish  gray  color,  having  much  the 
appearance  of  '^Turkey  stone,"  and  is  prized  for  hones  for  sharpening  razors, 
penknives,  &c.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  lithographic  limestone.  The  deposits 
are  abundant,  and  it  may  ultimately  be  found  an  important  resource. 

Htbbaulic  Lihestone. — California  contains  deposits  of  this  valuable  mineral, 
of  good  quality.  The  best  known  are  found  in  a  range  of  hills  at  the  back  of 
Benicia,  Solano  county.  Hydraulic,  or  Benicia  cement,  as  it  is  called,  is  made 
here  in  considerable  quantities,  a  company  having  been  incorporated  in  1860 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  its  manufacture.  The  company  has  good  machinery, 
kilns,  and  the  necessary  arrangement  for  making  several  thousand  barrels  per 
month.  An  impetus  has  been  given  to  this  busmess  by  the  action  of  the  State 
harbor  commissioners,  who  having  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  sea-wall,  in 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  have  had  experiments  made  with  the  various  cements. 
The  Benicia  cement  proving  satisfactory,  has  been  selected  for  use  in  the  wall, 
which  will  be  several  miles  in  length,  and  of  great  depth  and  thickness,  and 
will  consequently  require  many  thousand  tons  of  cement.  This  action  of  the 
commissioners  has  had  a  tendency  to  remove  a  prejudice  that  had  been  cultivated 
by  interested  parties  against  the  California  cement.  The  imports  of  cement  have 
been  heavy  for  several  years  at  San  Francisco,  the  damp  nature  of  the  founda- 
tions in  the  business  portions  of  the  city  requiring  the  bncks  or  stones  to  be  laid 
in  cement  for  several  feet  in  extensive  buildings.  In  1866,  23,812  barrels  were 
imported,  at  a  cost  of  891,648.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1867,  14,517 
barrels  were  imported,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  These  figures  show  the  importance 
of  this  business. 

The  mineral  in  the  vicinity  of  Benicia  is  found  in  a  series  of  deposits  extend- 
ing for  several  miles.  Though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anv  regular  stratum 
of  it,  there  is  suffident  to  last  for  many  years,  should  the  consumption  reach  100,000 
barrels  annually. 
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Hydraulic  limestone  is  a  sub-carbonate  of  lime^  wbicb  owes  its  value  to  its  prop- 
erty of  hardening  under  water,  to  a  certain  proportion  of  clay  in  its  composition. 
Too  much  clay  causes  it  to  set  too  slowly,  while  too  little  renders  it  unfit  for  use 
as  a  cement.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this  explanation  to  render  the  following 
statements  intelligible : 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  mineral  at  Benicia,  the  one  making  a  cement 
which  hardens  very  rapidly,  the  other  very  slowly.  Experience  and  observation 
prove  that  a  combination  of  the  two  makes  a  hard,  durable  cement,  which  may  be 
regulated  to  harden  in  any  required  time.  Common  limestone  exists  near  the 
cement  rock.  The  workmen  first  employed  in  making  the  cement,  not  being 
aware  of  the  difierence,  mixed  all  together  in  the  kilns;  the  consequence  was  to 
spoil  the  whole,  and  give  the  product  a  bad  character  in  the  market.  But  the 
processes  for  its  preparation  are  now  better  understood,  and  the  workmen  more 
experienced.  Such  contaminations  are  avoided,  and  a  really  good  cement  is 
prepared. 

This  Benicia  cement  stone  is  of  a  dark  yellowish  color,  speckled  with  black, 
tolerably  soft;  breaks  with  a  dull,  earthy  fracture,  without  any  appearance  of 
crystalization. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  some  of  the  experiments  made  with 
various  kinds  of  cements,  to  test  the  time  each  requires  for  ''setting^  in  the  ak 
and  underwater: 


Composition. 


Ist  quality  Benicia  cement 

2d  quality  Benicia  cement 

Mixture  of  both « 

Boman  cement 

Eastern  cement « 

Mixture  of  equal  parts  Benicia  cement  and  sand..... 

Mixture  of  one  part  of  Benicia  cement  and  two  parts  sand.... 


Time  setting 
in  air. 


3 
25 

50 

30 

1.00 

J.  20 

1.50 


5 
30 
1.00 
50 
1.20 
1.50 
3.10 


Time  setting 
in  water. 


8 
30 
1.20 
45 
1.50 
2.40 
4.10 


10 
50 
1.25 
1.00 
2.20 
3.10 
5.25 


This  cement  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  drainage  and  water  pipes. 
There  are  several  factories  of  these  articles  in  California.  Miles  of  such  pipe 
are  laid  down  in  San  Francisco.  Other  places  in  the  Coast  range  and  foot  hills 
have  been  found  where  cement  stone  is  known  to  exist.  On  the  banks  of  Hos- 
pital creek,  a  few  miles  south  of  Corral  Hollow,  San  Joaquin  county,  there  is  a 
deposit  of  it  similar  in  appearance  and  composition  to  that  worked  at  Benicia. - 

Within  the  past  few  months  a  hydraulic  limestone  has  been  discovered  in 
Washington  Temtory,  on  the  Columbia  river,  about  seven  miles  north  firom 
Astoria.  Works  are  in  course  of  erection  to  manufacture  cement  at  this  place. 
There  can  be  bat  little  doubt  that  this  mineral  w^ill  be  found  abundantly  all 
along  this  coast  whenever  an  intelligent  search  shall  be  made  for  it.  The  meta- 
morphosis of  the  rocks  in  the  Coast  range  has  been  of  a  nature  to  form  it  exten- 
sively. 

Okegon. — ^Limestone  and  marble  are  not  so  abundant  in  this  State  and  the 
TciTitories  north  and  west  as  in  California.  As  mentioned  in  the  report  on  iron, 
the  Oregon  smelting  works  have  to  import  the  limestone  used  in  that  establish- 
ment from  the  Island  of  San  Juan.  The  limestone  formation  extending  from 
Siskiyou  to  Los  Angeles,  in  California,  does  not  appear  to  extend  into  Oregon. 
At  all  events,  its  existence  has  not  been  reported. 

The  recent  discovery  of  a  bed  of  limestone  on  Beaver  creek,  Clackamas  county, 
about  18  miles  fi*om  the  Willamette,  is  considered  of  much  importance  by  the 
local  press.    It  is  presumable  this  mineral  is  scarce  in  that  part  of  Oregon. 
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Nevada. — In  addition  to  the  alabaster  mentioned  above,  in  Story  county, 
cement  rock  has  been  found  in  the  Pinewood  district,  Humboldt  county,  and  at 
many  other  places.  No  marble  has  thus  far  been  found  in  this  State,  but  there 
is  sufficient  carbonate  of  lime  in  other  forms,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  it,  to  supply 
material  for  making  lime  for  building  pmpos^.  ^^ 

Building  Materials. — The  mountainous  nature  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  geological  formations  to  which  the  rocks  composing  the  mountains  belong, 
suggest  the  existence  of  a  gi'eat  variety  of  building  materials.  Few  countries 
possess  greater  abundance  or  variety  of  these  materials  than  California,  and  there 
are  few  cities  in  the  United  States  where  equal  opportunities  are  afforded  for 
comparing  the  merits  of  the  materials  used  in  other  countries  with  those  obtained 
at  home,  than  are  presented  at  San  Francisco.  In  the  early  days  of  this  city 
evervthing  was  imported,  from  bread  and  clothing  for  its  inhabitants  to  lumber, 
brick  and  stone  for  their  houses.  The  city  hall  is  built  of  Australian  freestone, 
several  of  the  banks  and  other  large  edifices  are  built  of  Ghin^.  granite,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  steps,  pillars,  lintels,  and  other  portions  of  buildings,  of  sand- 
stone and  granite  imported  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe.  The  founda- 
tions of  many  of  the  old  buildings  in  the  city  are  laid  on  imported  bricks.  None 
of  these  materials  are  found  to  be  as  durable  or  as  handsome  as  those  since  obtained 
in  California.  In  this,  as  in  other  mineral  resources,  the  cost  of  labor  and  trans- 
portation has  impeded  development.  It  is  only  under  favorable  conditions  that 
stone  for  building  wUl  pay  to  ship  to  San  Francisco  from  the  interior  of  the 
State;  while  the  cheapness,  excellence,  and  abundance  of  the  lumber,  and  the 
general  adaptability  of  the  soil  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  cause  these  materials 
to  be  used  for  building  almost  everywhere  throughout  the  State.  The  intro- 
duction of  iron  mouldings  for  the  decorative  portions  of  large  structures  prevents 
a  demand  for  stone  for  such  purposes.  The  Bank  of  California  building,  at 
San  Francisco,  is  the  only  structure  of  cut  stone  of  any  magnitude,  outside  of 
the  government  fortifications,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Under  such  circumstances 
little  attention  is  paid  to  opening  quarries  to  test  the  quality  of  the  stone.  The 
consumption  of  stone  is  confined  to  granite  for  curbing  and  paving  the  streets, 
and  the  basements  and  steps  for  a  few  of  the  more  costly  buildings  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  following  details  concerning  the  supply  of  building  materials  will  show 
how  varied  and  valuable  they  are  in  California: 

Graijite. — Quarries  of  this  rock  are  in  nearly  every  county,  including  portions 
of  the  foot-hills  or  sierras.  But  as  none  of  them  are  convenient  to  railroads  or 
rivers,  except  the  following,  only  these  will  be  referred  to : 

The  oldest  and  best  known  is  located  near  Folsom,  Placer  county  ^  another 
quarry  worked  to  some  extent  exists  at  Natoma,  in  the  cafion  of  the  American 
river,  a  few  miles  from  the  first;  another  at  Bocklin,  22  miles  from  Sacramento; 
and  a  fourth  at  Penryn,  28  miles  from  that  city.  The  last  two  are  on  the  line 
of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  rock  from  these  several 
quarries.  That  from  Folsom  is  hard  and  dark,  containing  featheiy  crystals  of 
black  hornblende  in  patches,  on  a  dark  bluish-gray  ground  of  quartz  and  feldspar. 
Very  little  mica  exists  in  any  of  the  California  granite.  That  from  Natoma  is 
as  dark  as  that  from  Folsom,  but  the  components  being  more  evenly  distributed 
gives  it  a  lighter  appearance.  The  stone-cutters  consider  this  the  best  rock  for 
smooth  blocks.  It  has  a  clean  and  fresh  appearance,  never  changing  color.  The 
granite  from  Rocklin  is  of  a  nearly  snowy  whiteness,  remarkably  fine  grained, 
and  free  from  stains  and  blotches,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  finish.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  State  capitol  at  Sacramento  is  being  built  of  this  stone.  The 
mouldings  and  other  architectural  ornaments  are  cut  with  sharpness  and  elegance. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  stnicture  is  built  of  the  Folsom  stone,  which  has  a  dask 
and  dingy  appearance  in  comparison  with  the  lighter  and  marble-like  stone  above. 
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Tlie  fortifications  in  course  of  constraction  near  San  Francisco  are  being  btiilt 
of  Penryn  granite,  whicli  is  somewhat  darker  than  that  from  Rocklin,  but  Ughter 
than  the  oUiers  described  above.  The  basements  of  nearly  all  the  large  stores 
and  warehouses  in  San  Francisco  are  built  of  Folsom  rock.  The  quarries  at 
Rocklin  are  very  extensive.  It  is  possible  to  break  off  blocks  of  large  dimen- 
sions— ^masses  1*00  feet  long  by  100  feet  deep,  and  10  feet  thick,  have  been 
quarried  out  and  afterwards  split  into  smaller  blocks,  pf  any  required  thickness, 
across  the  grain,  by  means  of  gads  and  sledges.  The  rock  splits  evenly.  There  is 
a  body  of  this  rock  several  miles  in  length  and  breadth  and  of  unknown  depth. 

In  San  Francisco  are  10  stone-yards,  at  which  about  350  men  are  employed 
dressing  and  trimming  granite  for  buil<Un^  and  paving  purposes.  These  yards 
use  about  400  tons  of  stone  per  month.  Tne  curbs  and  crossings  of  the  principal 
streets  are  made  of  this  rock.  There  are  20  miles  of  such  curbing  and  cross- 
walks. The  Central  Pacific  railroad  carries  about  5,000  tons  of  granite  from 
Rocklin  and  Peniyn  to  Sacramento,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  brought 
to  San  Francisco  by  schooners.  About  1,000  tons  per  month  are  brought  from 
the  quarries  at  Folsom  and  Natoma. 

The  price  of  granite  at  San  Francisco  is  $1  50  per  cubic  foot,  or  $21  per  ton 
in  blocks  delivered  at  the  wharf.  The  cost  of  trimming  it  is  high;  stone-cutters 
being  paid  $4  per  day  in  gold  for  nine  hours  work. 

Sai(DSTON£S,  &c. — ^Brown  stone  of  good  quality  for  building  purposes  is 
quarried  near  Hayward's,  Alameda  county.  Some  of  this  stone  is  used  in  the 
city  cemeteries  as  bases  for  monuments  and  for  building  vaults.  Its  sombre 
appearance  is  considered  an  advantage. 

Greenish-gray  sandstone  is  obtained  from  Angel  island,  in  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  Of  this  beautiful  stone  the  new  building  of  the  Bank  of  Galifomia 
has  been  built.  The  scroll-work  and  sculpture  on  the  front  are  fine  and  smooth 
in  outline  as  if  cut  in  marble,  while  the  color  is  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
Each  pillar,  lintel,  and  post  of  the  doors  and  windows  is  formed  of  a  single  block, 
some  of  them  10  feet  in  length.  The  wheels  used  in  the  linsqed  oil  factory  at 
Steamboat  Point  are  also  made  of  Angel  Island  stone.  These  wheels  are  seven 
feet  in  diameter  and  18  inches  thick,  each  weighing  five  tons. 

In  several  of  the  interior  counties  are  deposits  of  a  variety  of  trachytes,  form- 
ing portions  of  table  mountain,  which  make  good  materials  for  buildings.  It 
is  generally  of  a  pinkish  or  gray  color,  fine  in  grain,  and  when  first  taken  from 
the  quarry  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  trimmed  with  a  common  hatchet,  but  a  few 
months'  exposure  to  the  air  renders  it  quite  hard.  A  valuable  deposit  is  found 
near  Mokelumne  Hill,  Calaveras  county.  Wells  &  Fargo's  office,  several  hotels, 
and  other  buildings  in  that  town  are  made  of  it.  Some  of  these  buildings  are 
14  years  old,  and  the  stones  in  them  retain  the  marks  and  edges  as  when  first 
made. 

A  quarry  of  freestone,  of  a  pale  drab  color  and  fine  texture,  is  found  near 
Marsh's  creek,  six  miles  from  the  Mount  Diablo  coal  mines. 

Near  the  Merced  river,  in  Mariposa  county,  on  the  road  between  Bear  Valley 
and  Stockton,  there  are  beds  of  freestone  well  adapted  to  building  purposes. 
The  stone  is  of  a  pleasant  pinkish  tint,  with  wavy  lines  of  brown  and  purple, 
and  is  compact  and  stands  exposure  well.  With  cheap  transportation  it  would 
become  a  ^vorite  for  many  purposes,  as  it  can  be  cut  cheaper  than  granite,  and 
is  better  adapted  to  building  than  marble,  and  is  more  elegant  and  durable  than 
brick. 

'Bricks. — ^The  manufacture  of  bricks  is  carried  on  extensively  in  nearly  every 
county  in  the  State.  The  tough  clay  of  the  Sacramento  valley  probably  makes 
the  best.  Some  of  the  earth  used  in  one  or  two  localities  along  the  coast  in 
early  times,  contained  a  per  centum  of  soda  and  potash.  Such  bricks  are  ill- 
suited  for  a  climate  as  humid  as  that  of  San  Francisco.  The  moisture  causes 
the  alkali  to  exude,  injuring  the  paint  or  plaster  with  which  the  bricks  are  covered. 
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The  consumption  of  bricks  at  San  Francisco  amoants  to  about  100,000,000 
annually.  The  average  price  is  $12  per  1,000.  About  20,000,000  are  used 
annually  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  at  an  average  cost  of  816  per  1,000.  Until 
recently  the  bricks  made  were  the  product  of  hand  labor.  A  brick-making 
machine  was  introduced  in  July,  1867.  The  increase  of  building  consumes  all 
that  are  made.  The  city  corporation  uses  many  millions  annually  in  the  con- 
struction of  sewers,  of  wluch  there  are  10  miles  within  the  city  limits. 

Roofing  Slates. — ^Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  slate  on  this  coast, 
but  little  of  it  fit  for  roofing  purposes  has  thus  far  been  found.  The  use  of 
shingles,  asphaltum,  and  tin  for  roofing,  which  are  so  much  cheaper  and  lighter 
than  slate,  is  almost  general,  so  that  but  little  inducement  is  held  out  to  furnish 
slate.  In  1865  a  company  was  organized  in  Amador  county  for  the  purpose  of 
working  a  slate  quarry  found  in  that  county.  Experienced  Welsh  slaters  were 
interested  in  the  enterprise.  They  say  the  Amador  slate  is  quite  equal  to  any 
found  in  Wales.  The  causes  above  stated,  together  with  the  cost  of  labor  and 
transportation,  rendered  the  enterprise  unprofitable,  and  it  was  abandoned.  No 
doubt  a  proper  search  would  result  in  the  discovery  of  an  abundant  supply  of  roof- 
ing slates  on  this  coast. 

Steatttb,  OB  SoAPSTONE,  though  not  strictly  a  building  material,  is  classed 
und^  this  head  because  it  is  valuable  in  various  departments  of  arts  and  man- 
nfEustures.  There  are  localities  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  on  this  coast, 
except  Arizona,  where  this  mineral  is  known  to  exist  in  great  abundance,  but 
its  consumption  is  limited  at  present.  Only  one  or  two  deposits  ar^  found  pro- 
fitable to  work,  and  these  only  to  an  inconsiderable  extent.  There  is  but  one 
establishment  on  the  coast  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  from  soapstone.  This 
is  at  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  commenced  in  1866.  As  marble  can  be  obtained 
cheaper  than  this  stone,  its  use  is  confined  to  blocks  for  lining  furnaces,  slabs 
for  the  chemical  works,  linings  for  stoves,  beds  for  ovens,  &c.  Its  peculiar  property 
of  standing  a  high  temperature,  and  retaining  the  heat  a  long  time,  makes  it  val- 
uable for  such  purposes.  About  200  tons  are  used  at  San  Francisco  annually ; 
part  of  it  in  the  form  of  powder  by  soap-makers,  chemists,  boot-makers,  and  others. 
Twenty  tons  of  this  powder  are  sold  annually  at  $3  per  100  pounds.  The  price 
of  the  stone,  in  blocks,  is  t4  80  per  cubic  foot,  or  $40  per  ton.  In  slabs  of  one 
inch  thick,  75  cents  per  superficial  foot. 

Most  of  that  used  at  San  Francisco  is  brought  £rom  near  Placerville,  El  Dorado 
county,  where  the  companv  owning  the  factory  have  a  claim  containing  3,000 
feet  in  length  on  a  bed  of  tois  material  363  feet  wide,  and  there  are  '' extensions" 
on  the  same  ''  lead  "  for  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  original  claim.  Other  quarries 
are  worked  to  some  extent — one  near  Sonora,  Tuolumne  county;  another  on 
Santa  Catalina  island,  off  the  southern  coast,  near  Santa  Barbara;  another  on 
the  south  of  the  San  Jos^  valley,  near  the  city  of  San  Jos^,  in  Santa  Glaxa 
county^  another  at  Copperopolis,  in  Calaveras  county,  &c. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  Placerville  amounts  to  $12  per  ton  for  freight 
alone,  divided  as  follows :  For  hauling  by  team  from  quarry  to  railroad,  nine 
and  a  half  mUes,  $6  per  ton;  by  railroad  to  Sacramento,  40  miles,  $4  per  ton; 
to  San  Frandsco  by  steamer,  $2  per  ton. 

The  California  steatite  is  superior  to  that  obtained  in  the  Atlantic  States  or 
Europe  for  many  important  purposes.  It  contains  neither  mica  nor  iron.  The 
Golden  City  Chemical  Works,  an  extensive  establishment,  uses  steatite  to  line  the 
reiorts  for  distillation  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  When  commencing  opera- 
tions this  company  imported  steatite  wom  New  York,  which,  owing  to  its  con- 
taining mica  and  iron,  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  fumes  of  the  acids.  Induced 
to  try  some  of  the  California  stone,  it  was  found  to  last  for  a  long  time,  the  acids 
having  but  little  effect  on  it. 

Don  Abel  Steams  states  that  when  he  came  to  California,  in  1825,  the  com- 
mon people  cooked  their  food  in  vessels  made  of  this  stone,  which  is  abundant 
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in  all  the  soutbem  counties,  and  almost  as  soft  as  wood.  These  "crocks'*  were 
made  of  various  sizes,  usually  about  an  inch  thick  on  the  sides  and  two  inches 
on  the  bottom.  Such  vessels  are  occasionally  found  by  the  surface  miners  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  Parcels  of  California  steatite  have  been  exported  to 
China,  where  it  is  used  for  various  purposes. 

The  furnaces  at  the  copper-smelting  works  at  Aubrey  City,  Arizona,  are  lined  j 

witli  steatite  taken  from  Santa  Catalina  island. 

Clays. — ^Under  this  heading  will  be  included  materials  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery,  glass,  colors,  £c. 

As  already  stated,  reference  can  only  be  made  to  such  products  of  the  earth 
as  are  of  immediate  economical  importance.  Many  minerals  of  interest  and 
prospective  value  must  necessarily  be  passed  without  notice,  and  several  articles 
of  dissimilar  natures  are  included  under  one  head,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
conciseness. 

Clay,  suitable  for  the  manuffu^ure  of  fire-bricks,  is  found  beneath  the  coal  in 
the  Mount  Diablo  coal  mines,  in  Contra  Costa  county;  at  Grass  Valley,  Nevada 
coun^ ;  near  Colusa,  Colusa  county,  and  at  other  places  in  California,  Nevada, 
and  Oregon. 

Clay  suitable  for  pottery  is  found  near  Marsh's  creek,  six  miles  west  of  the 
Mount  Diablo  coal  mines ;  also  at  Pratt's  Hill,  near  lone  City,  Amador  county, 
in  the  foot-hills. 

The  manufacture  of  pottery  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  all  the  Pacifio 
States  and  Territories.  In  California  there  are  factories  of  earthenware  at  San 
Francisco ;  Antioch,  Contra  Costa  county ;  San  Antonio,  Alameda  county ;  Mon- 
terey, Sacramento,  San  Jos^,  Santa  Clara  county,  and  at  several  other  places. 
In  Nevada  there  is  a  pottery  near  Virginia  City,  at  which  brownstone  ware  is 
made  from  clay  obtained  in  the  vicinity.    There  are  several  potteries  in  Oregon. 

The  establishment  at  Antioch  was  commenced  in  1867.  Various  kinds 
of  earthenware,  both  coarse  and  fine,  are  made  here.     It  gives  employment  to  ^ 

about  a  dozen  moulders  and  throwers,  and  a  number  of  laborers.  The  potters 
work  by  contract,  earning  from  $3  to  $7  per  day,  according  to  their  industry  and 
the  description  of  wares  made. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population  of  California  is  singularly  illus- 
trated by  the  articles  made  at  this  pottery.  The  French,  German,  Mexican, 
Russian,  Chinese,  and  other  nationalities  represented  here,  each  require  differ- 
ently-shaped crocks  and  pots  in  their  culinary  and  other  domestic  arrangements. 
The  storehouse  of  the  pottery,  in  which  a  stock  of  these  goods  is  kept,  presents 
a  curious  medley  of  oddly-shaped  articles  made  from  designs  to  suit  the  tastes 
of  all  classes  of  customers. 

Some  of  the  moulded  teapots,  jugs,  and  water-pitchers,  made  in  imitation  of 
French  and  English  ware,  are  veiy  handsome,  and  exhibit  the  excellence  of  the 
material  used  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  workmen.  Fancy  articles  of  many 
kinds,  cornices  and  mouldings,  crucibles,  muffles,  fire-bricks,  and  tiles,  drainage 
pipes,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  used  by  the  local  manufactories,  are  made 
here. 

The  clay  is  obtained  from  the  deposit  which  imderlies  the  coal  at  Mount  Diablo. 

The  pottery  at  San  Fsancisco  is  located  at  the  Mission.  Stoneware  and  utensils 
used  by  refiners,  assayers,  metaUur^sts,  artists,  and  manufacturers  are  made  here. 
The  clay  is  obtained  from  a  deposit  near  Michigan  Bar,  Sacramento  county. 

There  is  a  bed  of  good  fire-clay  near  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  county.  « 

Kaolin. — ^Deposits  of  this  clay  are  found  in  Marin,  Amador,  Tuolumne, 
Calaveras,  and  several  other  counties.  It  exists  in  many  places  in  the  coast 
range,  the  foot-hills,  and  the  high  Sierras.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
deposits  is  at  Michigan  Bar,  Sacramento  county.  In  El  Dorado  county  there  is 
-&  peculiar  deposit  of  pure  white  clay,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  granite 
in  the  vicinity,  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  i 
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Pipe  Clay. — ^This  material  has  been  found  near  Dutch  Flat,  Placer  county, 
and  at  San  Jos^,  Contra  Costa  county ;  also  in  Tuolumne,  Amador,  and  Calaveras 
counties,  and  at  several  other  localities  in  the  Coast  range  and  foot-bills. 

COLOBING  Eabths,  &c. — ^Terra  de  sienna,  umber,  red,  yellow,  and  other 
ochreous  coloring  earths,  are  found  in  abundance  and  purity  in  many  places 
in  the  Coast  range  and  foot-hills  of  California.  Several  deposits  have  been 
opened.  The  colors  prepared  from  them  are  varied  and  excellent.  The  limited 
market  for  their  sale,  and  the  importations  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe, 
render  their  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  unprofitable,  though  considerable  quan- 
tities are  used  by  the  local  painters  and  others. 

The  most  noted  of  these  ochreous  deposits  was  discovered  in  1860,  near  the 
town  of  Martinez,  Contra  Costa  county.  Six  well-defined  beds  of  ochre  have 
been  found  in  this  locality,  which  range  from  10  to  20  feet  thick,  and  extend 
from  El  Humbre  creek  to  San  Pablo  bay,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  In  1862 
a  company  was  organized  to  make  colors  from  these  materials.  A  factory,  with 
a  20-horse  power  steam  engine,  for  grinding  the  colors,  was  erected,  and  about  100 
tons,  of  as  many  as  84  tints,  from  white  to  black,  embracing  a  pale  buff  and 
bright  Vermillion,  were  prepared.  But  the  causes  above  mentioned  rendered  the 
enterprise  unprofitable,  and  it  was  abandoned  within  a  year  of  its  commencement. 
Some  of  the  colors  made  are  as  bright  to-day  as  when  first  prepared. 

In  1866  a  deposit  of  terra  de  sienna  was  found  on  Gold  gulch,  about  six  miles 
from  San  Lorenzo,  Santa  Clara  county.  Yellow  ochre  is  found  in  the  same 
locality. 

There  are  bodies  of  coloring  earth,  red,  purple,  and  white,  about  five  miles 
west  of  lone  City,  Amador  county,  which  form  a  portion  of  what  is  known  as 
Pratt's  Hill,  a  promontory  extending  some  distance  into  the  Sacramento  valley 
from  the  foot-hills. 

Beds  o^  sienna  and  umber  exist  in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jos^, 
Santa  Clara  county.     Fuller's  earth  is  found  in  the  same  locality. 

Bed  ochre  is  found  on  Bed  Bock,  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  at  other 
places  along  the  coast. 

The  above  localities  are  named  becaose  the  materials  found  in  them  have  been 
used  and  are  known  to  be  valuable.  But  there  are  many  localities  where  color- 
ing earths,  clays,  &c.,  are  known  to  exist,  which  are  omitted  because  they  have 
not  been  developed. 

Sands. — Since  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  at  San  Francisco, 
the  quality  of  the  sand  along  the  coast  has  been  tested  in  order  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply of  such  as  is  best  adapted  to  this  business.  Much  of  the  sand  obtained  along 
the  shores  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  contains  too  much  iron  to  be  used  in 
making  glass.  Near  the  harbor  of  Monterey  there  is  an  exhaustless  supply,  free 
from  impurities.  The  sand  used  by  the  glass  factories  is  imported  chiefly  from 
this  place.  A  small  quantity  is  obtained  along  the  bay  shore  in  Alameda  county, 
near  Oakland.  Eight  miles  north  of  Santa  Cruz  there  is  a  hill  of  white  sand 
well  adapted  to  glass-making,  being  free  from  iron  and  manganese. 

The  sand  dunes,  which  form  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  scenery  at  some  points 
in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  do  not  contain  materials  suitable  for  glass-making.  | 
The  pinky  hue  of  these  dunes  is  imparted  by  the  grains  of  iron  they  contain. 
They  are  not  without  value  nevertheless.  Parties  owning  them  make  as  lar^e  ) 
a  revenue  from  their  product  as  is  derived  from  equal  quantities  of  fertile  soil. 
This  sand  is  adapted  to  buildll^g  purposes,  for  which  it  is  used.  Small  vessels 
are  employed  in  carrying  it  to^apa  and  other  counties  where  suitable  sand 
is  scarce.  Such  vessels  are  charged  $5  per  cargo.  It  sells  at  $1  50  per  ton  to 
brickmakers  and  builders  in  the  interior. 

The  consumption  of  sand  for  glaps-making  is  considerable.  Two  glass  works 
at  San  Francisco  make  $250,000  of  glassware  annually,  giving  employment  to 
about  150  men  and  boys.    These  works  make  nearly  all  the  wine  bottles,  cadboys^ 
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demijobnB,  pickle,  spice,  and  saace  bottles,  &:c.,  used  in  California.  They  also 
make  Ipxnp  chimneys,  vials,  and  chemical  glasses.  The  Pacific  Glass  Works 
was  established  in  1860,  and  has  been  enlarged  during  1867.  It  recently  made 
12  retorts  of  white  glass  for  one  of  the  local  chemical  works,  each  of  which  holds 
20  gallons;  and  24  others  of  16  gallons  each,  for  another  chemical  establish- 
ment. These  operations  show  the  capacity  of  the  glass  works,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  the  chemical  preparations  made  in  San  Francisco.  Glass  for  the  light- 
houses in  this  district  was  made  at  one  of  these  factories.  Preparations  are  nearly 
complete  for  manufacturing  window  and  plate-glass. 

Plumbago,  or  Blackubad. — This  mineral  is  found  in  several  localities  in 
Galifomia  and  Nevada.   The  largest  deposit  exists  near  Sonora,  Tuolumne  county. 

As  the  exports  from  that  place  have  recently  assumed  some  commercial  import- 
aAoe,  a  description  of  the  principal  mine  there,  and  of  the  processes  used  to  {Hre- 
pare  the  lead  for  market,  may  be  interesting. 

The  Eureka  Plumbago  Mine  was  discovered  by  its  present  owners  in 
1853,  while  they  were  working  a  placer  mine  in  the  vicinity.  Its  value  was 
not  asoertiuined,  however,  till  1865,  when  a  process  was  discovered  by  which  the 
earthy  matter  with  which  the  mineral  is  contaminated  near  the  surface  could  be 
separated.  Since  that  discovery,  several  hundred  tons  of  plumbago  have  been 
collected,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  exported  to  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, the  demand  being  v^  limited  in  California.  The  returns  from  the  shipments 
to  Europe  have  been  satisfactoiy.  The  work  of  development  has  since  been 
carried  on  successfully.  The  exports  to  Liverpool  amounted  to  300  tons  between 
July  and  September,  1867,  the  estimated  value  of  which  is  $100  per  ton.  There 
is  some  plumbago  at  present  in  course  of  shipment.  The  total  quantity  sent 
from  the  mine  up  to  1st  of  September,  1867,  was  about  500  tons. 

The  Mine. — ^The  lode  or  vein  from  which  this  mineral  is  obtained  extends 
about  4,000  feet  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  conformable  to  the  general  stratifica- 
tion of  the  country,  and  ranges  from  20  to  40  feet  in  width.  It  is  considerably 
broken  up  and  mixed  with  the  surrounding  earth  and  rock  to  the  depth  of  30 
feet  from  the  surface.  Below  this  it  appears  to  be  well  defined  between  walls  of 
sandstone  and  claystone.  It  dips  irregularly  to  the  east,  in  some  places  being 
nearly  vertical,  at  others  lying  at  various  angles.  The  northern,  or  under  mde^ 
rests  on  a  stratum  of  coarse,  pliable,  yellow  sandstone,  which  is  much  broken 
near  the  surface,  but  is  compact  and  solid  at  a  depth  of  30  feet.  The  upper 
side  is  enclosed  in  a  soft  clay  slate,  which  rapidly  disintegrates  upon  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  but  is  sharply  defined  and  hard  below.  The  lode  is  frequently 
divided  by  lenticular  masses  of  this  clay  slate,  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet 
in  thickness,  which  have  their  longer  axis  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lode.  It 
is  also  divided  by  lateral  dikes  of  sandstone,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  under- 
lying wall  rock,  but  harder.  The  whole  formation  abuts  on  the  eroded  carbon- 
iferous limestone,  which  forms  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  geoWy  and  topography 
of  tiiat  section  of  the  foot-hills  wMch  embraces  Tuolumne,  C&veras,  and  Ama- 
dor counties. 

A  shaft  sunk  on  the  lode  to  the  deptb  of  65  feet,  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
mineral  is  purer  and  more  solid  at  that  depth  than  near  the  surface.  At  the 
greatest  depth  reached  it  was  found  to  be  25  feet  wide,  and  much  of  it  sufficiently 
pure  to  be  shipped  without  any  preparation. 

Processes  for  Gleaning  the  Ore. — As  stated  above,  a  great  portion  of  the 
mineral  taken'out  below  the  surface  influences  is  shipped  without  any  prepara 
tion  whatever.  Two  laborers  extract  and  sack  about  two  tons  of  the  pure 
material  daily.  Such  of  it  as  is  contaminated  by  admixture  with  the  wall  rock  or 
the  enclosed  masses  of  clay  slate  is  wheeled  out,  washed,  and  dried  before  ship- 
ment. All  the  operations  in  the  mine  are  carried  on  in  open  cuts ;  everything 
taken  out  frx>m  the  surface  downwards  being  washed  that  is  not  pure  enough  to 
ship  without  such  prepaiation* 
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The  Sepabatikg  Woeks. — ^Theee  consist  of  reservoirs^  settling  vats,  and 
drying  frames.  The  chief  washing  apparatus  consists  of  a  sort  of  orrastra,  or 
paddUn^  machine,  having  a  bed  20  feet  in  diameter,  with  water-tight  sides  three 
feet  high.  In  the  centre  of  this  vat  is  a  stout  upright  post  with  fom*  arms  sot  at 
right  angles,  to  which  are  attached,  by  chains,  four  wooden  frames  with  oaken 
teeth,  like  roughly  made  harrows.  The  teeth,  or  pegs,  are  only  intended  to  stir 
up  the  materials,  which  readily  separate  in  water.  To  grind  them  would  render 
the  separation  difficult.  A  small  water-wheel  sets  this  apparatus  in  motion,  and 
separates  about  50  tons  daily,  the  average  of  which  produces  30  per  cent,  of  pure 
graphite^  which  is  separated  by  passing  a  small  stream  of  water  through  the 
machine.  The  graphite,  being  finer  and  U^hter  than  the  sand  and  slate,  is  held  sus- 
pended near  the  smrface  of  the  water,  which  passes  out  through  a  shallow  spout 
near  the  top,  taking  the  graphite  with  it,  falling  gently  into  a  '*  sand  box,"  a  lon^, 
shallow  trough,  in  which  any  remaining  impurity  is  precipitated.  From  this 
box  the  water  containing  the  fine  particles  of  graphite  is  conveyed  by  iron  pipes 
into  large  reservoirs  capable  of  holding  from  3  to  20  days'  production.  After 
remaining  in  these  reservoirs  for  about  24  hours,  the  graphite  subsides  to  the 
bottom  in  the  form  of  a  black  slum,  the  water  above  being  quite  clear ;  this  is 
let  off  by  means  of  suitable  arrangements  for  that  purpose,  till  the  sediment 
is  only  sufficiently  fluid  to  flow,  when  it  is  run  into  a  series  of  shallow  vats 
arranged  conveniently  around  the  reservoirs.  An  exposure  to  the  sun  for  24 
hours  in  these  vats  is  sufficient  to  dry  it  to  the  consistence  of  tough  clay,  when 
it  is  cut  up  into  irregularly-shaped  blocks  and  placed  on  wooden  staging  for  a 
few  hours  and  becomes  hard  and  dry,  and  is  then  put  up  in  sacks  weighing  about 
300  pounds  each. 

The  capacity  of  the  works  at  present  is  sufficient  to  turn  out  500  tons  per 
month,  but  it  can  be  indefinitely  extended  to  meet  the  demand.  In  addition  to 
the  puddling  macliine  there  are  several  small  separating  apparatuses,  which  ave 
worked  by  hand,  producing  about  five  tons  of  blacklead  per  week. 

The  labor  on  the  mine  is  performed  by  Chinamen,  of  whom  there  are  about 
30  employed,  who  are  each  paid  $8  per  week  without  board. 

A  great  waste  of  mateyial  *  occurs  from  the  want  of  experience  in  working; 
still  uie  mine  is  profitable. 

The  Costs  of  Productiok. — The  owners  estimate  the  costs  for  excavating, 
washing,  drying,  and  bagging  the  pure  material  at  $1  per  ton.  The  sacks  us^ 
cost  about  $2  for  each  ton.  Freight,  by  teams  to  Stockton,  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Sian  Joaquin  river,  ranges  frx>m  $8  to  $9  per  ton,  (the  distance  is 
about  65  miles;)  from  Stockton  to  San  Francisco,  by  steamer, .$1  50  per  ton; 
by  sailing  vessels,  $1  per  ton ;  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool,  whence  all  that 
can  be  prepared  is  sent,  the  freight  is  from  $12  50  to  (14  per  ton,  or  thus: 

Cost  of  preparation  per  ton ^ f1  00 

Bag8,pertoQ 2  00 

Freight  to  Stockton,  perton 9  00 

Freight  to  San  Francisco,  perton 1  50 

Freight  to  Liverpool,  per  ton 14  00 

Commissions,  insurance,  &c.,  perton 12  50 

Total  costs 40  00 

Its  market  price  is  about  $100  per  ton. 

Other  Deposits  of  Graphite. — Other  bodies  of  this  mineral  are  found  in 
California  and  Nevada,  but  they  are  all  insignificant  in  value  when  compared  to 
that  above  described.  Among  them  is  one  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Sonera, 
about  a  mile  south  from  the  Eureka  mine.  This  has  been  worked  to  some 
extent.  It  is  probably  part  of  the  main  lode.  There  is  another  body  of  it  on 
Jarvis's  ranch,  n^r  Gold  Springs,  about  four  miles  north  from  the  Eureka,  also 
supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  main  lode.    It  has  not  been  examined  sufficiently 
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to  test  its  extent.     Small  deposits  of  this  mineral  are  found  in  Marin,  Plomafl^' 
and  Sierra  counties. 

A  body  of  metamorphosed  limestone  exists  on  the  border  of  Tomales  bay,  in 
the  Coast  range,  which  contains  graphite  in  thin  scales.  There  is  a  somewhat 
simihir  deposit  near  Summit  City,  Alpine  county,  among  the  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

Another  body  of  plumbago  is  found  near  Fort  Tejon,  at  the  junction  of  the 
GoajBt  range  and  Sieira  Nevada. 

The  sur\'eyors  engaged  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  report  the 
existence  of  this  mineral  in  the  Tnickee  canon,  Nevada,  also  near  Crystal  peak. 
It  has  also  been  found  in  Storey,  Washoe,  Ormsby,  and  Lander  counties,  in  that 
State,  but  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  though  but  little  effort  has  been  made 
to  test  the  quality  below  the  surfiace. 

Importance  of  Geaphite  ts  the  Aets. — Reference  to  some  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  this  mineral  is  used  in  the  arts  and  man\!£actures  will  exhibit  the 
influence  a  full  supply  of  it  will  have  on  these  important  branches  of  industry. 

The  manufacture  of  blacklead  pencils  gives  employment  to  thousands  of  per- 
sons in  Europe.  Millions  of  these  indispensable  articles  are  annually  imported. 
No  suitable  material  for  their  manufacture  has  heretofore  been  discovered  in  our 
own  dominion. 

Crucibles  made  of  this  material  are  indispensable  for  melting  gold  and  silver, 
because  they  withstand  the  high  temperature  necessary  to  melt  these  metals,  and 
do  not  absorb  the  metal.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
By  coating  the  grains  with  graphite  they  are  not  only  polished,  but  their  explo- 
sive power  is  greatly  increased.  Good  blasting-powder  contsuns  nearly  one-tenth 
of  its  weight  in  graphite. 

It  i§  also  of  importance  in  the  art  of  electrotyping,  being  one  of  the  best  known 
conductors  of  electricity  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  employed  as  an  anti-friction  for  the  bearings  of  heavy  machinery. 

Also,  foi  covering  the  moulds  for  iron,  brass,  and  bronze  castings,  imparting 
a  smooth  surface  to  these  metals,  and  for  numerous  other  purposes  not  necessary 
to  particularizol 

So  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  supply  of  this  mineral  in  Europe,  that 
in  1860,  when  a  Mr.  Brockedon  invented  a  process  by  which  the  powder  from 
the  European  mines  was  solidified  by  hydraulic  pressure,  he  was  hailed  as  a 
public  benefactor,  and  was  honored  by  special  marks  of  distinction  from  tMl^ 
highest  scientific  associations  and  many  of  the  orowned  heads  of  Euix)pe. 

The  plumbago  obtidned  in  California  is  so  much  finer  and  purer  than  that 
prepared  in  Europe,  that  a  demand  for  it  has  already  been  created. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  same  pressure  (50,000  tons)  used 
to  solidify  tbc  powder  of  graphite  will  also  solidify  iron  filings,  pulverized 
anthracite,  and  other  impurities,  it  will  be  perceived  that  such  a  process  affords 
a  convenient  means  for  adulteration  ;  while  the  simple  but  effective  process  used 
in  California  leaves  the  graphite  pure.  This  mineral  will  probably  become 
in  time  an  article  of  export. 

Salt. — Next  to  coal,  no  mineral  is  more  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a  State 
than  salt.  Of  this  article  the  States  and  Territories  on  the  Pacific  coast  possess 
an  abundance.  But  for  the  high  price  of  capital  and  labor,  and  the  difficulties 
of  transportation,  it  might  be  produced  as  cheaply  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union. 

The  following  statement  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  number  of  salt  deposits 
on  this  coast  and  the  extent  of  their  development. 

Salt  in  California. — The  product  at  present  reaches  about  25,000  tons 
annually,  about  three-fourths  of  which  is  made  in  Alameda  county,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  where  there  are  works  for  concentrating  and 
evaporating  the  waters  which  cover  the  marsh  land  in  that  locality.    These  works 
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extend  from  Gentreville  to  the  San  Lorenzo  creek,  a  rlistanco  of  fifteen  miles. 
They  are  the  property  of  17  companies,  and  some  individuals.  The  ag^gate 
capital  invested  is  abont  $1,200,000.  One  hundred  laborers  are  employed  in  the 
business  during  the  season.  The  works  are  such  as  are  usually  constructed  for 
obtaining  salt  from  sea  water,  and  do  not  require  special  description.  Till  recently 
the  salt  collected  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  experience  has  effected  an 
improvement.  There  are  six  steam  mills  in  San  Francisco,  chiefly  employed  in 
cleaning  and  preparing  it  for  domestic  purposes.  The  capital  invested  in  this 
branch  of  the.  business  is  abont  $250,000.  These  mills  during  1866  ground  and 
prepared  24,500  tons  of  bay  salt,  which  will  probably  be  exceeded  during  1867. 

The  works  commenced  in  1860.  The  importation  of  foreign  salt  has  since 
fallen  off.  Tho  total  imports  for  1866  did  not  exceed  7,000  tons,  abont  5,000 
of  which  were  from  Carmen  island.  Gulf  of  California,  and  2,000  from  Liverpool, 
which  consisted  of  a  refined  article  for  table  and  dairy  use.  Tlie  quantity  imported 
from  England  in  1807  is  less  than  iQ  1866,  in^consequence  of  the  local  salt  makers 
preparing  a  better  article  which  they  sell  at  a  lower  price. 

Salt  works  are  established  in  San  Bemai'dino  county,  the  products  of  which 
were  formerly  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  market.  But  the  cheapness  of  the  bay 
salt  and  the  costs  of  transportation  from  so.  great  a  distance  have  driven  it  oat 
of  this  market,  though  it  is  used  in  the  southern  counties. 

In  1867  works  for  collecting  salt  were  erected  near  San  Rafael,  Santa  Clara 
county. 

Saline  springs  and  marshes  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  from  which  salt 
is  obtained ;  but  as  it  is  consumed  in  the  locality,  no  estimate  of  the  amount  can 
be  made. 

A  spring  about  14  miles  from  Los  Angeles  yields  a  good  salt,  shipments  of 
which  were  formerly  sent  to  San  Francisco.  Five  hundred  tons  of  it  were  received 
in  1866,  but  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  case  of  San  Bernardino,  it  is  now 
unprofitable  to  transport  it  so  great  a  distance. 

A  deposit  of  salt  is  found  in  the  Tehachepi  valley,  Tulare  county,  from  which 
a  small  quantity  was  obtained  during  the  summer  of  1867. 

Salt  beds  and  saline  springs  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Kern  river,  Tulare 
oonnty,  10  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Cafiada  de  las  Uvas.  The  country  for 
miles  is  impregnated  with  salt.  Holes  dug  in  the  ground  during  the  wet  season 
fill  rapidly  w.ith  brine,  which  deposits  a  coating  of  salt  when  dried  during  the 
jpmmer. 

The  consumption  of  salt  has  increased  in  California  dnring  the  last  four  years, 
owing  to  the  demand  created  by  new  manufactures.  The  cod  fishery  in  the  Ochotsk 
sea,  commenced  in  1864,  requires  a  supply  of  the  coarse  article.  The  vessels 
engaged  in  this  fishery  in  1865  cured  587  tons  of  fish ;  in  1866,  960  tons,  and  in 
1867  will  probably  cure  1,000  tons.     * 

The  increase  in  pork  and  beef  packing  has  increased  the  consumption  of  salt. 

The  success  of  the  chlorination  process  for  working  auriferous  sulpliurets  has 
also  increased  the  consumption,  the  chlorine  used  being  generated  from  this  mine- 
ral. The  chlorination  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Grass  valley,  Nevada  county, 
consume  about  1,000  tons  per  annum. 

Farmers  consume  it  as  a  fertilizer,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  on  light,  gravelly, 
or  heavy  loamy  soils  intended  for  wheat.     They  also  use  it  in  baling  hay,  &c. 

The  increased  production  of  butter  and  cheese  has  materially  increased  the 
demand  for  refined  salts.  The  returns  of  42  counties  for  1866  show  a  production 
of  2,250,000  pounds  of  butter.  The  product  of  cheese  in  27  counties  amounted 
to  1,601,782  pounds.  The  product  of  both  butter  and  cheese  will  probably  be 
one-half  larger  in  1867  than  in  1866.  These  figures  show  the  importance  of  the 
salt  trade,  and  the  reasons  for  predicting  its  future  increase. 

Salt  in  Oregon  is  prepared  from  brine  obtained  from  springs,  of  which  there 
are  numbers  in  the  Willamette  and  Umpqua  valleys,  and  at  other  places.     Salt 
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works  are  located  in  Douglas  conntj;  in  the  Umpqua  valley,  which  for  several 
years  past  have  produced  from  700  to  1,000  pounds  of  salt  daily  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  But  the  distance  from  Portland,  the  chief  market,  prevents  the 
owners  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  that  market.  A  cheaper  supply  is 
furnished  from  the  works  erected  in  the  lower  Willamette  valley. 

The  Willamette  Salt  Works  are  located  about  13  miles  from  Portland, 
half  way  between  that  city  and  St.  Helens,  and  half  a  mile  frx>m  the  banks  of 
the  Willamette  slough.  A  range  of  low  hills  at  this  locality  extend  nearly  east 
and  west  for  about  20  miles,  at  the  base  of  which  are  the  salt  springs.  !Prom 
one  of  them  the  brine  used  by  the  works  is  obtained.  By  means  of  a  single  fru*- 
nace  this  spring  yielded  from  600  to  700  pounds  of  salt  dally  when  the  works 
were  commenced ;  but  for  several  months  past  it  has  yielded  4,000  pounds  per 
day. 

This  salt  is  pure  and  white.  Samples  of  it  analyzed  by  Professor  W.  P.  Blake 
were  found  to  be  free  from  lime  and  magnesia,  making  it  peculiarly  adapted  for 
use  in  preparing  butter,  fish,  and  meats. 

Mr.  Blake  took  samples  to  the  Paris  exhibition,  where  it  was  admired  for  its 
crystallization,  purity  and  color. 

Springs  in  Jackson  county  produce  about  10,000  pounds  tumuaUy  of  a  similar 
quality  of  salt. 

Beds  of  rock  salt  are  repoited  to  exist  near  the  base  of  Mount  Jefferson,  in 
the  Cascade  range  of  mountains. 

Salt  in  Nevada. — There  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  globe  so  abundantly 
supplied  with  salt  as  the  State  of  Nevada.  Thousands  of  acres  of  its  surface 
are  covered  with  saline  marshes  and  beds  of  salt,  and  there  are  lofty  mountains 
within  her  borders  composed  of  rock  salt  of  the  purest  quality.  A  detailed 
account  of  these  deposits  will  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  report  relating  to  the 
miscellaneous  resources  of  Nevada. 

Salt  in  Arizona,  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Pahranagat,  has  been  discov- 
ered near  the  Muddy  river,  about  100  miles  from  the  Big  bend  of  the  Colorado. 
This  body  of  rock  salt  is  stated  to  be  nearly  a  mile  wide,  several  miles  in  length, 
and  nearly  400  feet  high. 

Salt  in  Utah. — ^The  Oreat  Salt  lake,  in  this  Territory,  is  a  prolific  source 
of  this  mineral.     Its  waters  are  more  saline  than  those  of  any  similar  lake  known. 

Carmen  Island  Salt  is  obtained  from  Carmen  island,  near  the  harbor  of 
Loreto,  Lower  California,  about  1,800  miles  from  San  Francisco.  *  This  bed  of 
salt  is  three  miles  in  length  by  half  a  mile  wide,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Mexi- 
can government,  who  supply  it  to  vessels  at  a  stipulated  price.  It  has  recently 
been  leased  or  purchased  by  the  Holliday  Steamship  Company.  It  is  similar  in 
quality  and  appearance  to  that  found  at  Sand  Springs,  Nevada.  Like  it  the 
supply  is  perpetual.  Every  excavation*  fills  with  a  fresh  deposit  in  a  few  days. 
It  is  also  solid,  and  has  a  pinky  tint  when  taken  out  of  the  pits,  but  soon  crum- 
bles and  whitens.     California  imports  from  3,000  to  5,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  Pkice  of  Salt  has  greatly  declined  since  the  establishment  of  the  works 
in  Alameda  county.  The  present  prices  are :  Liverpool,  stored,  $25  to  $27  per 
ton ',  Carmen  island,  $12  to  $16  per  ton ;  Bay,  $8  to  $13  per  ton.  These  prices 
are  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  on  Carmen  island  and  Bay  during  1866,  the 
fiUling  off  in  importations  and  increase  in  the  demand  having  enhanced  the  value. 

Asphaltitm. — ^^rhis  mineral  is  abundant  in  California,  but  has  not  been  found 
in  any  of  the  other  States  or  Territories  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Though  generally 
admitted  to  be  of  the  same  nature  and  of  the  same  ori^n  as  petroleum,  and 
usually  found  in  combination  with  that  substance,  it  is  different  in  appearance, 
and  is  applied  to  different  purposes.  As  one  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  coast^ 
it  is  classed  under  a  separate  heading. 

The  principal  deposits  of  asphaltum  eare  found  in  Santa  Barbara  county.  It 
is  seen  along  the  coast  from  the  Elayamos  river,  the  line  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
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county,  to  the  boundary  line  of  Los  Angeles.  In  tliis  distance  it  assumes  a 
variety  of  forms — ^hard  as  rock,  soft  as  putty,  oozing  from  the  cliflfs  in  lazy  streams 
like  molten  pitch,  or  flowing  clear  and  liquid  like  oil.  There  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  a  deposit  underlies  the  country  embraced  within  bounds  above 
given,  and  extending  from  Buena  Vista  lake  to  the  sea.  A  spring  of  it  bubbles 
up  in  the  ocean  several  miles  from  the  shore,  opposite  the  northern  end  of  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz. 

I  Near  Carpentaria  solid  blocks  of  it  lie  piled  up  on  the  sea  beach,  while  near 
the  Dos  Pueblos  ranch  it  is  found  as  glassy  and  brittle  as  rosin.  Near  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Buenaventura  the  earth  for  many  acres  is  covered  with  it  in  various 
stages  of  hardness.  Deposits  of  a  similar  character  are  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Santa  Inez  river,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Kayamos,  to  the  eastward,  and 
near  Buena  Vista  lake,  to  the  south. 

The  most  accessible  deposit  is  on  the  Gi^leta  ranch,  about  nine  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara.  The  residents  of  this  part  of  the  coast  have  supplied  themselves 
with  materials  for  roofing  their  houses  and  paving  their  streets  from  this  deposit 
for  the  past  50  years,  and  quantities  are  annually  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  the 
same  and  other  purposes. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  asphaltum  here  covers  300  acres,  and  extends  some 
distance  under  the  sea.  Masses  of  it  are  seen  enclosed  in  the  rocks  wliich  form 
the  cliffs  along  that  portion  of  the  coast.  In  some  places  it  is  quarried  and  car- 
ried in  boats  to  vessels  anchored  at  a  convenient  distance.  At  others  it  is  gath- 
ered up  along  the  beach,  when  it  is  loaded,  in  the  following  manner :  The  vessel 
waiting  for  a  cargo  is  anchored  some  300  feet  from  the  shore.  A  hawser  is  fast- 
ened to  the  land ;  on  this  a  large  block  is  riven,  by  means  of  which  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  is  hauled  to  within  fifty  feet  of  the  shore,  just  far  enough  to  keep  it  out  of 
the .  surf  wliich  breaks  continuously  on  the  open  coast.  The  party  on  shore, 
having  collected  two  or  three  tons,  pile  it  on  a  cart  with  a  single  pair  of  high 
wheels,  when  three  or  four  yoke  of  oxen,  trained  for  the  purpose,  haul  it  through 
the  surf  to  the  boat,  into  which  it  is  shifted.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
cattle  employed  in  this  business  are  completely  submerged  by  the  rolling  bil- 
lows, but  they  appear  used  to  i^  and  stand  patiently  up  to  their  ears  in  the  salt 
water.  The  boat,  when  loaded,  is  drawn  to  the  vessel  by  means  of  the  block 
on  the  hawser.  This  is  a  crude  way  of  perfonning  such  work,  and  will  soon  be 
abandoned,  as  increase  of  business  has  induced  some  parties  to  construct  a  wharf 
of  sufiicient  length  to  enable  vessels  to  come  alongside  to  load. 

There  are  deposits  of  hard  asphaltum  at  points  between  the  rivers  Gaviota  and 
Buenaventura,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea  beach ;  also  on  the  ranches  of  Laguna, 
Todos  Santos,  Los  Alamos,  and  others,  ranging  from  30  to  50  miles  from  the 
sea;  but  none  of  these  are  used  as  a  source  of  supply  at  present. 

The  Pacific  Asphaltum  Company  have  a  quaiTy  of  this  mineral  six  miles  from 
Los  Angeles,  fi'om  which  shipments  are  made  to  San  Francisco.  The  asphaltum 
is  hard  and  black,  requmng  to  be  blasted  with  powder  to  break  out  sufiicient  to 
supply  the  demand.  In  July,  1867,  it  presented  a  face  30  feet  in  depth  by  75 
feet  in  length,  very  compact  and  of  good  quality. 

Previous  to  1867  .most  of  the  asphaltum  used  at  San  Francisco  was  brought 
from  Santa  Barbara  county,  the  rest  from  Los  Angeles.     Recently  considerable 
quantities  have  been  received  from  San  Buenaventura.     The  latter  article  sells  * 
at  $17  per  ton  when  that  from  other  places  is  offering  at  $15  per  ton. 

About  2,000  tons  are  annually  used  in  San  Francisco  for  making  sidewalks 
and  roofs  of  buildings,  purposes  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  when  properly  pre- 
pared. There  are  a  dozen  firms  in  San  Francisco  engaged  in  this  business.  It 
affords  employment  to  about  120  men.  It  was  introduced  as  a  material  for  pave- 
ment in  San  Francisco  in  1855.  At  the  present  time  the  principal  thorough- 
faros  havo  the  sidewalks  laid  with  it.  Some  of  it,  after  a  trial  of  10  years, 
exposed  to  a  variable  climate,  is  still  hard  and  smooth.     It  is  also  used  for  other 
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purpoBes,  and  its  oonsmnption  is  increasing.  The  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany use  it  for  coating  their  pipes,  lining  their  reservoirs,  &o.,  for  wliich  it  is 
better  adapted  than  cement  or  paint. 

Many  of  the  springs  on  this  coast  deposit  asphaltnm ;  others  exude  petroleum. 
None  of  the  petroleum  springs  or  lagoons  north  of  Gape  Mendocino  produce 
asphaltnm.  Some  of  the  springs  in  Santa  Barbara  and  other  southern  counties 
do  not  deposit  asphaltnm,  thougli  in  the  midst  of  those  that  do.  The  petroleum 
spring  on  the  Canada  Larga  is  an  illustration  of  this  latter  class. 

The  deposits  of  asphaltnm  in  California  are  sufficient  to  supply  a  very  large 
demand.  The  present  price  (August,  1867)  for  asphaltnm  delivered  at  San 
Francisco  is  fi'om  $15  to  $20  per  ton.  At  the  quarries  and  along  the  coast  it 
may  be  had  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton. 

During  the  summer  of  1867  quarries  of  asphaltnm  were  opened  near  Alviso, 
10  miles  north  of  San  Jos^  and  three  miles  from  Santa  Clara,  in  Santa  Clara 
county.  Both  of  these  points  are  convenient  to  the  line  of  the  San  Francisco 
and  San  Jose  railroad. 

PETROLEUM. — ^Differences  of  opinion  between  scientific  authorities  respecting 
the  mode  of  occurrence,  quality,  and  quantity  of  petroleum  in  California  have 
impaired  public  confidence  in  this  resource.  Many  persons  have  invested  time 
and  money  in  searching  for  "oil"  in  localities  where  it  does  not  exist,  because 
experts  said  it  would  be  found  there ;  while  others  have  permitted  good  petro- 
leum to  run  to  waste  because  experts  said  it  would  not  yield  oil.  It  is  not 
intended  hero  to  take  sides  with  either  the  "oiP  or  "no  oil''  party.  The  dis- 
cussion and  its  results  are  only  refen'ed  to  in  order  to  show  why  this  product  has 
not  been  more  extensively  developed. 

Mr.  Gregory  Yale,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Titles  to  Mining  Claims  in  Cali- 
fornia, says: 

According  to  the  results  arrivecl  at  b^  the  State  i^ological  snryey,  there  are  two  questiont 
aettled  in  regard  to  bituminous  oils :  iirst,  that  with  the  facilities  and  conditions  which  now 
exist,  asphaltnm  cannot  be  profitably  used  for  the  manufactnre  of  burning  or  lubricating  oil ; 
and,  secondly,  that  no  fluid  oil  exists  on  the  surface  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  for  collect- 
ing in  a  large  way. 

Professor  Whitney  says  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this : 

"  It  is  probable  that  flowing  wells  will  be  struck  by  boring^,  as  in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  these  will  deliver  a  liquid  oil  or  petroleum  m  sufficient  quantities  to  take  up 
the  business  and  carry  it  on  in  a  large  way.  The  question,  then,  whether  the  geological 
structure  and  conditions  in  the  Coast  ranges  south  of  San  Francisco  bay  are  such  as  to  jus- 
tify a  large  expenditure  of  money,  in  the  expectation  of  striking  copiously-flowing  wells  hf 
boring  to  a  considerable  depth,  is  discussed  and  answered  in  the  negative  upon  the  following 
geological  facts : 

'*Tne  great  bituminous  slate  formation,  of  tertiary  age,  extends  through  California  from 
Los  Angeles  as  far  north  as  Cape  Mendocino.  No  doubt  it  contains  bituminous  matter 
enough  to  supply  the  world  for  an  indefinite  period,  could  this  be  made  available  without 
expense.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  strata  of  this  formation,  all  through  the  region 
north  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  are  turned  up  at  a  high  angle  in  this  respect,  occupying 
a  very  difierent  position  from  the  oil-producing  beds  in  the  eastern  States.  There  the  strata 
in  which  the  petroleum  is  found  in  abundance,  and  in  which  aU  the  wells  which  yield  any 
considerable  quantity  of  this  material  are  sunk,  are  horizontal  or  inclined  at  a  very  moderate 
angle.  Nowhere  is  oil  obtained  in  laiige  quantity  where  the  stratum  in  which  it  originates  is 
exposed  to  the  air  by  being  turned  up  on  edgfe,  or  is  only  covered  by  Ught  and  porous  accu- 
mulations of  detritus.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  evident :  the  oil  is  slowly  elaborated  or 
brought  together  in  a  certain  bed  or  set  of  beds,  and  unless  confined  in  some  way  so  that  it 
cannot  escape,  ife  must  be  forced  to  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction,  hydrostatic  pressure, 
or  that  of  gas  generated  at  the  same  time,  when  it  escapes  and  is  lost;  to  allow  it  to  accumu- 
late, there  must  be  an  impervious  covering  of  rock  over  the  oil  stratum  proper,  which  will 
confine  the  fluid  material  within  limits,  and  allow  it  to  accumulate  away  nrom  the  inflaence 
of  the  air.  For  this  reason  a*  large  flow  of  oil  on  the  surface  cannot  be  considered  as  a  favor- 
able indication  for  boring  wells,  and  much  less  can  heavy  accumulations  of  asphaltnm  be  so 
regarded.    If,  then,  flowing  wells  are  struck  in  California,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  in  those 

Sortions  of  the  region  north  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  where  the  bituminous  slates  are  less 
isturbed  and  not  set  upon  edge,  and  where  they  may  perhaps  be  covered  bv  formations  of 
later  ago,  which  will  act  as  covers  and  receptacles  for  the  elaborated  oil.    In  the  Coast  ranges 
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ioatb  of  tlie  bay  of  Monterey,  as  tbe  bitnmiDOQS  shales  are  ereiywhere  tuTDed  np  on  edge 
and  have  no  cover  of  impervious  rock,  the  inference  is  unavoidable  that  flowing  wells,  or  at 
least  those  delivering  any  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  petroleum,  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  got  by  boring  to  any  depth ;  tbe  probabilities,  at  least,  are  decidedly  against  it.  While, 
thwefore,  we  would  not  obiect  to  a  reasonable  and  prudent  expenditure  of  small  amounts  to 
test  the  question  whether  fluid  oil  can  be  obtained  in  California  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay 
a  moderate  profit  on  a  bona  fide  investment,  we  would  caution  all  against  paying  to  specu- 
lators  an  immense  premium  for  tbe  privilege  of  making  these  experiments  on  lauds  which 
they  have  secured  for  a  small  sum,  and  where  there  are  no  better,  if  as  good,  chances  of  suc- 
cess as  on  many  other  tracts  which  have  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  these  monster  stock 
comiMinies. 

**  Whether  the  asphaltum  of  California  is  derived  from  thickening  or  oxidation,  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  of  exactly  the  same  substance,  chemicallv  speaking,  as  that  which  is  called 
petroleum  in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  matter  of  chemical  investigation.  In  the  light  of  the  facts 
and  considerations  just  presented  it  does  not  appear  to  be  economically  important  that  it 
should  be  settled  at  once.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  numerous  hydrocarbons  which 
are  originally  contained  in  the  bituminous  sLates  of  California  evaporate  on  exposure,  and 
how  many  of  them  become  oxidized  into  asphaltum,  is  a  delicate  subject  for  investigation. 
From  the  well-known  fact  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  deposits  of  asphaltum  or  asphaltic  mate- 
rial existing  on  the  surface  in  the  oil  region  of  Pennsylvania,  although  the  oil  itself  appears 
to  have  been  escaping  at  numerous  points  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  it  appears  to  be 
probable,  at  least,  that  the  original  chemical  constitution  of^the  mass  of  bituminous  matter 
in  the  oil-bearing  shales  of  paUeozoic  age  is  difierent  from  that  material  which  occurs  in  the 
tertiary  rocks  ot  California,  and  of  which  at  least  much  the  largest  part  does,  on  exposure, 
become  consolidated  into  a  hard  and  brittle  material,  which  certamly  no  longer  contains 
more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  light  oil." 

These  conclusions  have  met  with  some  opposition,  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
question  of  fact  as  to  the  existence  of  petroleum  in  small  quantities,  which  is  not  denied, 
and  does  not  refute  the  conclusion  that  it  is  useless  to  pursue  an  enterprise  whioh  will  not 
prove  pecuniarily  profitable. 

That  petroleum  exists  in  California  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  donbt.  It  has 
been  obtained  at  various  places  from  Los  Angeles  to  Humboldt,  and  merchanta- 
ble oil  has  been  made  from  several  localities  within  this  range,  including  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Bernardino,  Colusa,  Lake,  Napa,  Tulare, 
Humboldt,  Kern,  and  several  other  counties.  The  quantity  available  will  prob- 
ably be  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  coast.  The  quality  undoubtedly 
differs  from  that  prepared  in  the  Atlantic  States;  also  the  means  for  obtaining 
the  crude  material.  Experiments  made  with  oil  from  different  sources  show  thai 
it  differs  in  composition  from  the  eastern  oils  in  containinga  larger  per  centum  of 
carbon.  It  burns  with  less  brilliancy  in  ordinary  lamps.  With  lamps  so  arranged 
as  to  give  an  increased  supply  of  oxygen  by  creating  a  larger  current  of  air 
thjough  the  chimney,  it  produces  as  bright  and  white  a  light  as  the  oils  from 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  or  Canada. 

The  excess  of  carbon  increases  the  value  of  petroleum  for  fuel,  a  use  for  which  it 
is  now  attracting  attention.  In  a  country  where  fuel  is  dear  an  abundant  supply 
of  petroleum  of  this  character  becomes  an  important  resource. 

The  Composition  of  California  Coal  Oil. — In  1864,  20  gallons  of  crude 
oil  from  the  Buena  Vista  springs,  in  Tulare  county,  were  sent  to  Mr.  C.  Hum- 
phrey, of  the  Chemical  College,  London,  to  bo  analyzed.  In  his  report  Mr. 
Humphrey  stated  that  it  contained  a  small  per  cent,  of  illuminating  and  80  per 
cent,  of  lubricating  oil.  "  If  the  materials  sent,"  adds  the  report,  **  were  in  their 
natural  state,  (which  they  were,)  they  are  a  most  extraordinary  product,  and 
.  unlike  anything  that  has  been  found  in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe.'' 

One  hundred  pounds  of  crude  material  analyzed  by  Mr.  Benoist,  a  French 
chemist,  gave  the  following  returns : 

Material  of  the  density  of  72^  Baum^,  or  naphtha Tk 

Material  of  tbe  density  of  65^  Baahi6,  or  benzine 7{ 

Material  of  the  density  of  44^  Banm^,  or  illnminating  oil 37} 

Material  of  tbe  density  of  10^  Banm6,  or  lubricating  oil 37^ 

Asphaltum 10 

100 
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In  1866  the  crude  materials  obtained  from  the  Bnena  Vista  springs  yielded  50 
per  cent,  lubricating  and  40  per  cent,  illuminating  oil.  When  obtained  from 
the  pits  it  was  of  the  specific  density  of  20°  to  25°  Baum^. 

A  remarkable  difference  exists  in  the  density  of  this  material  when  obtained 
at  different  depths  from  the  surface.  On  the  surface  it  averages  18**;  at  20  feet 
below,  22°;  at  30  feet,  26°.  The  residuum  in  the  stills  after  extracting  the  oil 
furnished  fuel  for  future  operations. 

A  sample  of  30  ounces  of  crude  oil  from  Mattole  valley,  Humboldt  county, 
analyzed  by  Professor  Rowlandson,  a  member  of  the  English  Boyal  Geograph- 
ical Society,  gave  the  following  result : 

Omicef. 

IHuminating  oil 23 

Lubricating  oil 4.25 

Residuum ^ - 2.75 

80 

Upwards  of  90  per  cent,  of  merchantable  materials. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  petroleum  found  in  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  California.  Under  the  head  of  asphaltum  it 
bas  been  mentioned  that  the  northern  petroleum  deposits  no  asphaltum,  while 
the  latter  mineral  is  abundant  in  the  southern  counties.  So  also  under  the  head 
of  coal,  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  that  mineral  in  the  north  and  south  is 
referred  to.  Without  entering  into  speculations  as  to  the  cause,  the  subject  is 
of  some  interest  to  science.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is  an  affinity 
between  coal  and  petroleum. 

All  the  crude  petroleum  found  in  the  coast  range  south  of  San  Francisco  is 
nearly  identical  in  composition,  though  varying  from  16°  to  30°  Baum^,  and 
nearly  all  of  it  deposits  asphaltum.  i 

That  found  north  of  the  Golden  Gate  is  generally  of  a  higher  specific  gravity  j 
and  deposits  little  or  no  asphaltum. 

There  is  no  paraffine  in  moat  of  the  southern  oil,  while  that  from  the  north  is 
prolific  in  this  substance.  The  oil  from  the  south  contains  a  per  centum  of  nitro- 
genous matter  which  is  unusual  in  hydrocarbons.  Some  of  it,  when  kept  in 
open  vessels  in  a  warm  room  for  a  ferw'  weeks,  generates  a  peculiar  kind  of  worm, 
which  would  be  remarkable  if  this  oil  be  of  a  purely  mineral  character,  as  stated 
by  the  French  chemist  Berthelot.  • 

Professor  Silliraan,  in  an  article  on  this  subject,  read  before  the  California 
Academy  of  Natm'al  Sciences,  in  April  1867,  stated  the  following  interesting 
particulars  on  the  subject  : 

That  he  had  made  the  experiments  with  a  sample  of  surface  oil  ohtained  in  Santa  Barbara 
couDty,  cousistiDg  of  parcels  from  5  to  10  gallons  each,  of  dark,  almost  hiack  material^  which 
at  ordinary  temi)eratures  resembled  coal  tar.  Its  density  at  60^  Fahrenheit  was  13^  Baum6, 
retaining  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  mechanically  entangled,  without  any  odor  of  sul- 
phohydnc  ^cid,  usually  very  decided  in  such  surface  oils.    Distilled  to  dryness,  it  produced : 

Oil  having  a  density  of  0.890  to  0.900 ^ 69.82 

Coke,  water,  and  loss 30.18 

100.00 

'  In  one  trial,  the  product  was  divided  as  follows : 

Oil  of  density  of  29°  Baum6,  at  52° j ,..      60. 00 

Oil  of  a  density  of  24  Baum6,  atSS® 17.05 

Coke,  water,  and  loss 32.05 


• 


100.00 


The  coke  was  large  in  quantity,  strong,  and  would  make  good  fuel,  resembling  gas-house 
coke.    The  odor  of  ammonia  was  strong  towards  the  close  of  distillation. 
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TKe  illamSnatixigf  oils  obtained  by  these  experiments,  after  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  soda  in  the  nsual  manner,  acquired  an  agreeable  odor,  a  light  straw  color,  and  burned  as 
well  in  a  lamp  as  good  commercial  oil. 

No  paraffine  could  be  detected  by  refrigerating  the  heavy  oils  in  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  the  absence  of  this  body  from  the  series  of  products  obtained  from  the  Cali- 
fornia oils  generally,  that  accounts  for  the  illuminating  oil  burning  well  at  a  density  consid- 
erably below  the  commercial  standard  for  oil  obtained  from  Pennsylvania  petroloum—a  dif- 
ference enhanced  also  by  the  absence  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  light  naphtha.  The 
lubricating  oils  of  this  series,  likewise  free  from  paraffine,  retain  on  this  account  their  flu- 
idity at  low  temperatures. 

The  light  oils  obtained  in  these  experiments  corresponded  respectively  to  12. 96,  14. 56,  and 
18. 96  per  centum  of  the  crude  oil.  The  total  commercial  products  were  about  60  pep  cent. 
of  the  crude  body,  which  likewise  yielded  sufficient  coke  to  supply  the  fuel  required  in  the 
distillations.  • 

The  excess  of  carbon  in  the  heavier  hydro-carbons  of  California  suggests  the  probability 
of  their  having  a  value  in  their  crude  state  as  fuel.  For  this  purpose  they  may  be  employed 
to  give  cohesion  to  coke,  or  fine  coal,  or  any  other  cheap  form  of  carbon,  as  has  already  been 
done  with  coal  tar  in  England. 

The  Manufacttteb  of  Coal  Oil  in  Califoiinia. — Small  quantities  of 
coal  oil  have  been  made  in  this  State  for  many  years.  The  mateiials  in  some 
localities  require  but  little  preparation  for  illuminating  purposes.  Between  1865 
and  1867,  Hayward  &  Coleman,  a  firm  in  the  oil  business  in  San  Francisco, 
made  40,000  gallons  of  illuminating  oil  from  springs  of  petroleum  near  Santa 
Barbara;  but  suspended  operations  in  June,  1867,  because  imported  oil  was  sell- 
ing at  54  to  55  cents  per  gallon,  a  price  so  low  as  to  render  the  manufaoturo 
improfitable,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  cases  to  contain  it,  transportation,  and 
labor. 

These  gentlemen  have  expended  capital  and  labor  in  efforts  to  render  valuable 
the  California  petroleum.  After  many  experiments  to  test  its  adaptability  for 
fuel,  they  state  that,  although  it  costs  $5  per  barrel  to  bring  it  from  the  springs 
to  San  Francisco,  it  is  cheaper  as  fuel  than  coal  or  wood.  It  saves  expense  of 
hauling  and  splitting,  and  of  feeding  the  furnace ;  it  makes  no  ashes  to  bo  carted 
away  j  causes  no  waste  in  lighting  or  extinguishing  the  fire  j  while  with  wood  or 
coal  there  is  waste  of  time  and  material  in  these  operations.  The  heat  is  under 
control,  and  may  bo  easily  regulated.  The  operations  of  this  firm  have  boon 
carried  on  for  a  year,  vnth  petroleum  as  fuel,  for  distillation  and  diiving  their 
engines,  thus  establishing  the  practicability  of  its  use. 

A  numl)er  of  establishments  in  the  southern  counties  also  use  it  for  running 
machin'ery.  A  gentleman  interested  in  the  oil  business  has  recently  perfected  an 
apparatus  for  burning  it  for  domestic  pui-poses.  He  has  made  application  for  a 
patent.  This  invention  it  is  said  perlbnns  the  duty  satisfactorily,  burning  the 
crude  material  without  smoke  or  offensive  odor. 

Stanford  Brothers  have  also  expended  capital  and  labor  in  efforts  to  manufac- 
ture oil  from  California  petroleum,  and  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  oil ;  but 
not  with  profit.  Up  to  July,  1867,  this  firm  had  made  100,000  gallons  of  illu- 
minating oil,  and  a  nearly  equal  quantity  of  lubricating,  and  have  been  making 
about  20,000  gallons  of  illuminating  per  month,  since.  Their  works  are  still  in 
operation. 

For  reason*  stated,  much  of  this  oil  is  prepared  to  a  standard  density  of  35** 
Baumd,  which  causes  it  to  burn  better,  and  exempts  it  from  the  tax  of  20  cents 
per  gallon  levied  on  coal  oils  of  36**. 

This  firm  purchase  the  crude  oils  from  several  localities,  but  obtain  their  chief 
supply  from  tunnels  and  pits  near  San  Buenaventura.  The  high  cost  of  vessels 
to  contain  the  oil  when  made ;  of  transportation  and  interest  on  capital,  and  the 
low  prices  ruling  for  the  imported  article,  are  impediments  to  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  this  resource. 

It  costs  six  cents  per  gallon  for  second-hand  cans.  New  cans  wodld  cost  15 
cents  per  gallon.    Each  40-gallon  barrel  of  crude  material  costs  $3,  or  7^  cents 
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per  gallon  for  transportation  from  the  springs  to  tlio  refining  works.  As  the  cmdB 
petroleum  only  averages  45  per  cent,  of  marketable  oil,  eacli  gallon  of  sack  oil 
costs  21  cents  without  the  expense  of  refining,  or  the  20  cents  for  tax,  or  any 
allowance  for  commissions,  loss,  interest  on  capital,  or  oth^r  incidental  expenses. 
For  these  reasons  the  interest  is  in  a  depressed  condition.  It  is  unprofitable  to 
make  oil  when  the  imported  article  is  less  than  60  cents  per  gallon. 

The  material  used  by  Stanford  Brothere,  in  addition  to  the  illuminating  oil, 
produces  about  25  per  cent,  of  lubricating  oil,  which  if  it  could  be  sold  at  25  cents 
per  gallon  would  make  the  other  branch  of  the  business  profitable.  But  there 
is  no  market  for  it,  owing  to  a  prejudice  against  its  use.  The  consumption  of 
lubricating  oil  in  California  amounts  to  500,000  gallons  annually,  including  castor 
Hnd  China  nut  oils.  That  of  illuminating  oils  reaches  900,000  gallons  annually. 
Of  course  this  creates  an  important  trade  for  importers. 

The  Buena  Vista  Company  made  about  4,000  gallons  of  illuminating  oil  at  their 
works  near  the  springs,  and  other  companies  made  more  or  less.  Nearly  a  dozen 
companies  had  stills  in  operation  for  a  short  time.  Mr.  Stott  has  made  about  5,000 
gallons  at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  same  place,  has  also  made  about 
the  same  quantity.  Altogether  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  California 
made  coal  oil  at  175,000  gallons.  The  capacity  of  the  stills  for  making  it  is 
sufficient  to  turn  out  100,000  gaUons  per  month. 

The  idea  that  the  manufacture  of  California  petroleum  may  yet  be  made  pro- 
fitable is  not  abandoned.  A  company  was  organized  at  San  Francisco  as  recently 
as  September,  1867,  with  a  capital  of  .$1,250,000,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
petroleum  and  asphaltnm  deposits. 

The  Mode  of  Occurrence. — ^The  oils  of  California  do  not  "occur"  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  found  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Hero  there  are  no  flowing 
wells,  nor  is  it  probable  any  will  be  found.  Some  of  the  wells  sunk  in  the  Mat- 
tole  valley,  Humboldt  county,  reached  the  depth  of  1,166  feet  without  obtaining 
a  flow,  though  sunk  in  a  distinct  overflowing  with  oil  on  the  surface.  Other 
wells  of  nearly  equal  depth  have  been  sunk  in  other  counties,  through  various 
formations,  with  similar  results.. 

"Without  entering  into  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of  the  abundance  of  oil 
on  the  surface,  and  its  deficiency  below,  it  is  enough  to  know  that  oil  exists  in 
sufficient  quantity.  There  are  many  natural  wells  or  springs  of  it  in  the  Coast 
range,  some  forming  pools  of  oil ;  others  showing  but  little  more  than  "  indica- 
tions'' of  that  material.  From  some  of  these  springs  petroleum  fL>ws  in  a  black, 
viscid  stream,  like  tar  j  from  others,  clear,  colorless,  and  comparatively  pure.  In 
exceptional  instances  it  has  been  used  without  preparation  in  common  coal  oil 
lamps.  At  some  places  the  springs  are  widely  separated ;  at  others,  scores  of 
them  are  found  within  the  space  of  an  acre.  Generally  the  single  springs  pro- 
duce the  most  petroleum.  About  some  are  large  deposits  of  asphaltnm,  while 
none  of  this  mineral  is  seen  within  miles  of  others,  though  the  oil  has  been  flow- 
ing for  centuries,  and  its  course  can  be  traced  for  miles  along  the  surface. 

Where  a  record  has  been  kept  the  flow  of  petroleum  has  been  larger  during 
the  night  than  the  day,  and  more  abundant  in  winter  than  summer.  Usually 
where  petroleum  is  found  there  are  salt  springs  and  alkaline  waters. 

Reference  to  the  oil  wells  of  San  Fernando  district,  Los  Angeles  county,  will 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  oil  formation  in  the  Coast  range. 

This  district  is  situated  30  miles  northwest  from  Los  Angeles.  The  forma- 
tion lies  in  a  range  of  mountains  extending  in  a  course  nearly  east  and  west. 
The  central  stratum  is  shale,  which  seems  to  contain  the  most  oil,  and  inclines 
north  and  south  at  an  acute  angle,  the  top  being  from  150  to  200  feet  wide,  slightly 
dcpressed,,and  covered  by  a  stratum  of  sandstone  of  variable  thickness.  This 
shale  is  bounded  by  a  similar  sandstone,  alternating  with  thin  scams  of  limestone 
and  hard  conglomerate.    At  the  ^baso  of  the  mountains  the  formation  is  hard 
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sand  and  limestone,  both  containing  marine  fossils  of  a  recent  era.  These  moun- 
tains reach  a  height  of  about  700  feet  above  the  local  river  beds,  and  about  4,000 
or  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

The  oil  stratum  varies  in  width,  being  in  some  places  a  mile  or  more,  as  in 
Bice  cafion,  in  others  only  a  few  hundred  feet ;  but  is  continuous  for  many  miles. 
In  the  gulches  and  canons,  where  the  water  has  eroded  the  formation  and  exposed 
the  shale  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  oil  is  found  oozing  out.  The  water 
in  the  district  is  unfit  for  use.  Oil  is  also  found  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  crested  with  shale,  being  carried  through  the  shale  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion. At  some  places  beds  of  "  brea,"  or  asphaltum,  have  accumulated,  where  tho 
oil  has  evaporated.  The  rocks,  forming  beds  of  streams  which  dry  up  dming  the 
summer,  are  covered  with  a  complex  alkaline  efflorescence. 

The  manner  of  collecting  the  oil  in  this  district  is  by  sinking  pits  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  natural  springs,  in  which  oil  and  water  collect.  The  oil  is  skimmed  off 
by  hand,  each  pit  of  20  by  20  yielding  about  two  barrels  per  day.  When  col- 
lected it  is  dark  green  in  color,  and  about  as  thick  as  sirup  in  summer,  and  con- 
tains about  80  per  cent,  of  oily  matter,  mechanically  combmed  with  20  per  cent, 
of  water,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  it 

In  other  places  tunnels  are  run  into  the  mountain.  The  oil  drips  from  the 
slate  when  it  is  cut  tlirou^h. 

The  Buena  Vista  oil  cmm  is  located  on  a  belt  of  bituminous  shale  from  two 
to  three  miles  wide,  and  fix)m  30  to  40  miles  long,  running  parallel  with  the  Coast 
range,  near  Buena  Vista  lake,  Tulare  county.  From  this  formation  petroleum 
exudes  at  a  number  of  places. 

The  oil  obtained  was  the  seepage  of  one  of  these  springs  collected  in  pits  dug 
for  the  purpose.  These  pits  ai*e  generally  20  feet  deep,  five  feet  wide  by  eight 
feet  long,  each  producing  about  300  gallons  of  crude  materials  in  24  hours,  con- 
taining 40  per  cent,  of  light,  and  50  per  cent,  of  lubricating,  or  heavy  oiL  The 
claim  was  worked  from  February,  1864,  till  April,  1867,  when,  owing  to  the  low 
price  of  oil,  it  was  found  unprofitable  to  prepare  it  for  the  San  Francisco  market, 
and  the  local  demand  was  fiilly  supplied. 

A  notable  difference  exists  in  the  density  of  the  oil  from  this  place  when  obtained 
at  but  slightly  different  depths  from  the  surface,  ranging  from  18**  Baume  to  22* 
at  20  feet,  22^  and  26**  at  30  feet. 

Similar  surface  deposits  are  mot  with  in  nearly  all  the  valleys  of  the  Coast  range. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  imperfect  sketch,  that  although  not  occurring  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  earth  oils  of  other  countries,  the  California  oils  are  never- 
theless valuable  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  cost  of  production  is  the  mate- 
rial point  which  must  govern  the  development  of  many  natural  resources  of  this 
State.  It  is  a  question  that  must  be  candidly  met.  So  far  as  petroleum  is  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  acknowledged  the  facts  are  against  us.  But  cheap  labor  and 
increased  facilities  for  transportation  will  natiu*ally  follow  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion. With  capital  and  labor  as  cheap  as  in  Now  York  or  Europe,  California 
petroleum  would  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  country.  At  present  it  is  an  unpro- 
fitable resource. 

Quicksilver. — The  New  Almadek  Mikes  wore  so  fully  described  in  the 
preliminary  report,,  that  a  brief  reference  to  their  present  condition  will  be  sufii- 
cient  here. 

The  production  of  quicksilver  in  these  mines  has  fallen  off  nearly  one-half 
during  the  present  year  owing  to  various  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is,  the  limited 
demand  for  the  article  as  compared  with  former  years,  and  the  increased  produc- 
tion fit)m  other  sources.  A  large  quantity  has  accumulated  in  the  markets  of  tho 
worid,  estimated  by  some  as  high  as  100,000  fiasks.  The  mines  of  ^Imaden,  in 
Spain,  have  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  this  supply  3  and  tho  production  has 
been  considerable  in  Austria  and  South  America. 


Flasks. 

Juij i,im 

August 1 2,000 


Making 17,003 


Flasks. 
June 852 


Total 5,014 
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The  product  of  the  New  Almaden  mines  from  January  to  August,  1867,  iricln- 
sive,  has  been  as  follows : 

Flasks. 

January 2,270 

February 2,195 

March 2,338 

April 2,169 

May 2,160 

June 2,000 

The  present  condition  of  the  principal  mine  is  poor,  both  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  its  ovesj  its  future  is  uncertain,  and  any  conjectures  in  regaid  to  it 
would  be  valueless. 

The  New  Idria  Mine  yielded  dming  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1867, 
as  follows : 

Flasks. 

January 690 

February 859 

March 915 

April 879 

May 829 

The  Redixgton  Mi:n:e,  of  which  no  description  has  heretofore  been  given, 
(sometimes  called  the  XLC5R,  as  named  by  the  original  locators,)  is  situated  at 
Knoxville,  Lake  county,  55  miles  northwest  of  Napa,  from  w^hich  point  the  j>ro- 
duct  is  shipped.  It  was  located  in  March,  1861,  but  the  locators  having  neither 
the  necessary  skill  nor  capital,  leased  the  mine  for  a  term  of  years.  Work  was 
commenced  thereon  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  energetically  prosecuted,  with 
various  vicissitudes  ever  sin^e,  its  product  up  to  January,  1867,  aggregating  9,009 
flasks  of  76J  pounds  each,  selling  for  a  total  of  $344,594. 

Up  to  January,  1867,  the  ore  was  reduced  in  retorts,  but  at  tliat  time  there 
was  completed  a  large  and  expensive  furnace  and  condenser,  constructed  of  a 
stone  peculiar  to  the  region,  which  proves  itself  quite  the  equal  of  the  best  English 
fire-brick  in  its  capacity  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  By  the  aid  of  this  improved 
means  of  reduction,  the  product  has  been  largely  increased,  aggi*egating  in  the 
nine  months  from  January,  1867,  to  October  1,  1867,  5,145  flasks  of- 76^  pounds 
each.  A  second  fum&ce  of  equal  capacity  with  that  now  used,  and  having  many 
improvements  never  before  introduced  in  the  construction  of  quicksilver  reducing 
furnaces,  has  just  been  completed,  and  the  product  is  hereafter  expected  not  to 
be  less  than  1,000  flasks  per  month.  The  mine  is  situated  in  a  hill,  and  is  worked 
by  a  tunnel  about  700  feet  long,  not  counting  the*  numerous  sido  drifts. 

Various  shafts  havo  been  suak  fix)m  these  side  drifts,  and  trouble  being  expe- 
rienced from  water,  an  artesian  bore  of  seven  inches  diameter  was  sunk  on  the 
hillside  before  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  to  the  depth  of  250  feet  In  this  was 
placed  a  pump  of  five  and  a  half  inches  diameter,  and  this,  though  generally 
looked  upon  at  first  as  a  very  doubtful  experiment,  is  found  effectively  and  per- 
manently to  free  the  whole  mine  from  water,  thus  saving  the  great  expense  of  a 
pumping  shaft. 

The  mine  employs  150  men,  has  built  and  maintains  20  miles  of  road,  and 
from  its  isolated  position  is  compelled  to  create  from  its  own  resources  all  the 
facilities  needful  for  carrying  it  on. 

Borax. — The  production  of  refined  borax  by  the  California  Borax  Company 
for  eight  months,  beginning  January  5  and  ending  September  7,  1867,  was 
481,912  pounds.  The  present  product  averages  about  120  boxes  (112  pounds 
each)  per  week.  The  company  is  about  to  erect  a  machine  to  lixiviate  the  mud 
of  the  lake;  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

Mr.  J.  Arthur  Phillips,  a  distinguished  mining  engineer  from  England,  mado 
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a  careful  examination  of  the  company's  property  last  year.    The  following  is  an 
extract  from  bis  report  on  Borax  lake : 

The  borax  occnrs  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  varions  dimensions,  imbedded  in  the  mad  of 
the  bottom,  which  is  foand  to  be  most  productive  to  a  depth  of  three  and  a  half  feet,  although 
a  bore-hole,  which  was  sunk  near  the  centre  to  a  depth  of  60  feet,  is  said  to  have  afforded  a 
proportion  of  that  salt  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

The  crystals  thus  occurring  are  most  abuudant  near  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  extend 
over  an  area  equivalent  to  about  one-third  of  its  surface,  but  they  are  also  met  with,  in  sm^ler 

rntities,  in  the  muddj  deposit  of  the  other  portions  of  the  basin,  some  of  them  being,  in 
richest  part  before  alluded  to,  over  a  pound  in  weight,  The  largest  crystals  are  general! y 
enclosed  in  a  stiff  blue  clay,  at  a  depth  of  between  three  and  four  feet,  and  a  short  distance 
above  them  is  a  nearly  pure  stratum  of  smaller  ones,  some  two  and  one-half  and  three  iuchea 
in  thickness,  in  addition  to  which  crystals  of  various  sizes  are  disseminaCed  throughout  the 
muddy  deposit  of  which  the  bottom  consists. 

Besides  tbcborax  thus  existing  in  a  crystallized  form,  the  mud  itself  is  highly  charged  with 
that  salt,  and,  according  to  an  analysis  of  Professor  Oxland,  when  dried  affords,  in  the  por- 
tions of  the  lake  now  worked,  (including  the  enclosed  crystals,)  17.73  percent.  Another 
analysis  of  an  average  sample,  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  San  Francisco,  yielded  him  18.86  per  cent. 
of  crystallized  borax. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  other  portions  of  the  basin,  although, 
less  productive,  still  contains  a  large  amount  of  borax,  but  no  analyses  of  samples  appear  to 
have  been  made,  except  from  the  portions  of  the  bottom  at  present  worked.  It  has  f urthec 
been  ascertained,  by  making  pits  on  the  lake  shore,  that  clay  containing  a  certain  proportion 
of  borax  exists  in  the  low  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  water's  edge. 

Extraction  of  Borax. — The  borax  at  present  manufactured  is  exclusively  prepared 
from  the  native  crystals  of  crude  salt,  while  tne  mud  in  which  they  aie  found  is  returned  to 
the  lake  after  the  mechanical  separation  of  the  crystals  by  washing.  The  extraction  of  the 
mud  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  sheet-iron  coffer-dams  and  a  small  dredging  machine,  worked 
by  manual  power,  but  the  latter  has  been  veiy  recently  put  into  operation.  Until  within  a 
few  weeks  tne  only  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  a  raft,  covered  by  a  shingled  roof  which 
has  an  aperture  in  its  centre  about  15  feet  square,  and  above  which  are  hung,  by  suitable 
tackle,  four  iron  coffer-dams,  six  feet  by  six  feet,  and  nine  feet  in  depth.  This  rati  or  barge 
is  moved  in  parallel  lines  across  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  at  each  station  the  four  dams  are 
gunk  simultaneously  by  their  own  weight  into  the  mud  forming  the  bottom.  When  they 
have  thus  become  well  imbedcled  the  water  is  baled  out,  and  the  mud  removed  in  buckets  to 
large  rectangular  washing  vats,  into  which  a  continuous  stream  of  water  is  introduced  from 
die  lake  by  means  of  Chinese  pumps — the  contents  of  the  cisterns  being  at  the  same  time 
constantly  agitated  by  means  ot  raises.  In  this  way  the  turbid  water  continually  flows  off, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  borax  is  finally  collected  in  the  bottom  of  each  tank,  which  is  sub- 
sequently recrystallized ;  but  from  the  density  acquired  by  the  washing  water,  of  which  no 
less  than  70,000  gallons  are  daily  employed,  it  is  evident  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  borax 
existing  in  the  form  of  crystals  is  thus  obtained,  while  that  which  is  present  in  the  mud  itself 
is  again  returned  to  the  lake. 

Tne  dredging  machine  recently  introduced  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  coffsr-dams, 
and  may,  by  tho  aid  of  some  trifling  modifications,  be  made  a  very  efficient  machine ;  but 
the  mud  brought  up  by  it  is  subjected  to  tho  washing  procc^  before  described,  and  a  small 
proportion  only  of  the  borax  is  obtained  for  recrystallization. 

Crystallization. — Tho  crystals  of  rude  borax  thus  daily  obtained  now  amount  to  about 
3,000  pounds,  and  after  being  carefully  washed  they  are  deposited  in  boiling  water  and  recrys- 
tallized in  large  lead-lined  vessels,  horn  which  the  punfied  borax  is  removed  into  boxes 
containing  114  pounds  each,  for  the  purpose  of  being  forwarded  to  San  Francisco. 

The  produce  of  refined  borax  now  aaily  obtained  appears  to  vary  from  2,500  to  2,800 
pounds,  which  is  prepared  and  packed  for  the  market,  as  nearly  as  my  data  will  allow  mo  to 
calculate,  at  a  cost  or  about  $90  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Capabilities  of  Pkoduction.— It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  description  that  the 
present  system  of  working  is  by  no  means  calcnlated^^to  develop  the  best  results  which  this 
property  is  capable  of  affording,  and  that  in  order  to  do  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  some 
method  for  the  lixiviation  of  the  mud,  its  removal  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  borax  thus  obtained.  The  total  extent  of  the  muddy  deposit  considerably 
exceeds  three  hundred  acres,  and  if  we  assume  that,  of  this  area,  only  one  hundred  acres,  or 
that  portion  now  worked  for  borax  crystals,  is  alone  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
treatment,  we  shall  arrive  at  Uie  follow mg  figures : 

One  hundred  acres  are  equivalent  to  484,000  square  yards,  and  if  the  mud  be  worked  to 
the  depth  of  only  three  and  one-half  feet,  this  represents  about  565,000  cubic  yards ;  or, 
allowing  a  cubic  yard  to  weigh  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  which  is  a  very  low  estimate,  the  total- 
weight  of  one  hundred  acres  of  mud,  in  its  wet  state,  will  be  565,000  tons.  If  we  now 
assume  that  the  mud  extracted  from  the  lake  contains  60  per  cent,  of  water,  this  will  cor- 
respond to  226,000  tons  of  dry  mud,  containing,  according  to  the  mean  of  the  analyses  of 
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Professor  Oxland  and  Mr.  Moore,  18.29  per  cent  of  borax ;  bat  if,  in  practice,  only  13  per 
cent,  of  borax  be  obtained,  this  will  represent  27,180  tons  of  crjstallizea  salt 

The  present  wholesale  price  of  borax  in  Europe  is  $320  per  ton  of  2,240  poundB,  and  con- 
sequently the  total  value  of  the  amount  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  Is^e  would  be,  on 
the  foregoing  tissumption,  delivered  in  the  market,  $8,678,400,  If,  however,  we  estimate  its 
value  in  San  Francisco  at  $275,  it  is  at  the  port  of  shipment  worth  $7,458,000.  The  expend- 
iture, in  plant  and  appliances,  of  a  further  sum  of  $^,000,  would,  by  the  process  proposed 
by  Dr.  Oxland,  allow  of  a  daily  production  of  four  tons  of  borax.  This  could  be  produced 
and  delivered  in  San  Francisco  at  a  cost,  exclusive  of  interest  on  capital  and  depreciation  of 
plant,  of  $70  per  ton;  $1,898,400  for  the  27,100,  and  leaving  a  difierenoe  of  $4,559,600 
oetween  the  expense  of  production  and  the  market  value. 

The  above  calculations  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  data  furnished  by  the  analyoes 
already  <|uoted  of  the  mud  in  the  central  portions  of  the  basin,  but  exclusive  of  a  considera- 
tion of  the  borax  contained  in  the  deposits  of  other  portions  of  the  lake,  as  well  as  of  the 
6,000  tons  of  this  salt,  indicated  bv  analyses,  as  existing  in  solution  in  its  waters. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  phenomena  attending  uie  production  of  borax  also  leads  to 
the  belief  that  its  formation  Is  continually  going  on  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  (which  is  abundantly  contained  in  the  waters  of  the  lake,)  by  boracic  acid  emitted 
from  sources  beneath  its  bed,  since  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  constantly  escape  from 
the  surface.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  any  modecate  extraction  oi 
borax  may  be  replaced  by  the  formation  constantly  taking  place. 

The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  contained  in  the  mud  and  water  is  considerably  in  excon 
of  the  amount  of  borax  present,  and  could  bo  readily  extracted  from  the  mother  liquors. 
Whether  this  operation  could,  however,  be  profitably  conducted,  with  a  view  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  soda  ash,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt,  but  the  yearly  consumption  of  this  sub- 
stance in  California  bein^  understood  to  be  about  500  tons,  this  local  demand  could,  at  least, 
be  supplied,  at  a  profit  of  say  2i  cents  per  pound— $25,000  per  annum. 

Sulphur. — ^Mr.  PhillipB  tlias  •describes  tbe  sulpliTir  bank  belongiDg  to  this 
company,  and  the  mode  and  cost  of  refining  tbe  crude  sulpbur : 

Sulphur  BANK.-^The  sulphur  bank,  which  presents  the  usual  characteristics  of  such  for- 
mations, is  situated  on  the  shore  of  Clear  lake,  and  covers  an  area  ot  about  40,000  square 
yards.    In  addition  to  sulphur,  small  quantities  of  cinnabar  are  found  in  this  locality. 

The  deposit  has  not,  as  yet,  been  extensively  developed,  but  has  already  afforded  400  tons 
of  refined  sulphur,  of  which  about  three  tons  daily  can,  it  is  stated,  be  readily  sold  in  San 
Francisco  at  $70  per  ton. 

From  the  limited  extent  of  the  explorations  which  have  been  msde,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  probable  total  yield  of  sulphur,  but  it  is. not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that 
the  bank  contains  at  least  from  15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  that  substance. 

In  order  to  make  immediate  returns  of  sulphur,  a  refinery  has  been  recently  erected  for  the 
treatment  of  the  richer  portions  of  the  deposit,  which  frequently  do  not  contain  above  10  per 
cent,  of  impurity ;  but  there  are  also  vast  quantities  of  tufaceous  matters,  containing  from 
5  to  60  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  all  of  which  will  be  ultimately  treated  with  advantajg;e. 

The  cost  of  extracting,  refining,  and  delivering  a  ton  of  sulphur  in  San  Francisco  is  now 
stated  to  be  about  $35. 

The  refinery  consists  of  sundry  iron  retorts  for  the  purposes  of  sublimation,  together  with 
the  necessary  condensers  and  receivers.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and  connected  with  the  sulphur 
bank  by  a  railway  1,300  feet  in  length. 


SECTIOX  XXI. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

CALIFORNU  AS -A  HOMB  FOR  EMIGRANTS.** 


INQUIRIES  FROM  L0UI6UN A—RESPONSE  OF  THE  EMIGRATION  SOCIETY— PUBLIC  LANDS. 

AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURES,  ETC. 

New  Iberia,  Louisiana^  September  35, 1867. 

Sir  :  Some  six  weeks  or  two  months  ago  I  presumed  to  address  yon,  not  directing  the  letter, 
as  is  now  advised,  by  Panama.  I  think  it  more  than  probable,  on  account  of  Indian  disturb- 
ances, it  will  not  reach  its  destination. 

In  that,  the  first  letter,  I  made  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  your  favored  State,  and  if  I 
sepeat  them  in  this,  I  trust  you  will  not  esteem  me  troublesome.    There  are  several  faoulies 
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of  ns  desiroiiB  of  escaping  from  tbe  eyils  that  afflict  this  Bection,  and  try  onr  fortanes  in 
States  not  cursed  by  necpro  sapremacy.  We  lost  nearly  eyerything  by  the  war,  and  we  wish 
only  protection  and  health,  that  we  may  tiy  to  lire  and  educate  onr  children,  and  where,  if 
we  snonld  be  so  fortnnate  as  to  make  anything,  we  would  be  protected  in  its  enjoyment. 
With  politics  we  are  disgusted,  and  cannot  C4ire  again  to  exercise  the  priyilege  of  yotiug,  but 
heartily  wishing  to  be  g^yemed  by  our  own  race. 

To  the  following  iuaniries  we  most  respectfully  ask  answers,  and  should  your  time  be  other- 
wise employed,  we  ask  that  you  hand  this  to  some  one  that  will  honor  us  with  the  solicited 
information: 

1.  Are  the  public  lands  entirely  absorbed? 

2.  Can  they  be  entered,  if  public  7 

3.  Are  there  any  special  laws  regulating  the  entry  ? 

4.  In  what  part  of  the  State  are  these  lands  mostly  situated  7 

5.  What  is  the  price  of  unimproyed  lands  not  yery  close  to  the  city  7 

6.  Of  improyed  places  7 

7.  What  are  the  wages  of  laborers  by  day,  or  month,  or  year  7 

8.  Is  there  a  demand  for  labor  7 

9.  Is  mining  more  profitable  than  farming,  or  vice  versa  f 

10.  What  section  would  you  adyise  poor  people,  desirous  of  making  a  liying,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, more,  to  settle  in  7 

11.  At  about  what  price  could  work-horses,  milch  cows,  &c,  be  bought  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts? 

12.  Are  goods  of  all  descriptions  yery  much  more  costly  than  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans  ? 

13.  Are  there  any  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate? 

14.  And  any  information  that  you  may  judge  would  be  of  interest  or  seryice. 

Seyeral  of  us  are  professional  men,  but  we  care  not  for  profession  if  we  can  only  haye  a 
white  man's  chance  to  work,  and  thereby  support  and  educate  our  families.  We  would 
arriye  in  your  city  with  but  little  money,  and  it  would  be  weU  for  us,  I  suppose,  to  remain 
but  a  short  time,  and  not  be  yery  long  in  locating.  At  what  season  would  it  be  best  to  arriye  ? 
Cotton  crop  a  failure  in  this  State ;  com  and  cane  yery  fine.  Yellow  foyer  has  been  yery 
seyere.  Permit  me  a^ain  to  ask  the  fayor  of  an  early  and  full  answer  to  the  aboye  inquiries. 
Yours,  lespectiully, 

THOS.  T.  FOLSOM. 
His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  San  Fraweuea^  California. 


KEPLY. 


Query.  "  Are  the  public  lands  entirely  absorbed  7" 

Answer.  No.  There  are  millions  of  acres  yet  in  the  keeping  of  the  federal  goyemment 
officers,  which  can  be  had  for  $1  an  acre  in  gold.  Only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great 
thoroughfares,  the  navigable  riyers,  the  fragments  of  railways  yet  constructed,  the  mniing 
camps  and  the  like,  has  oyer  the  goyemment  suryeyor  yet  erected  his  theodolite.  The  whole 
population  of  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Neyada,  and  the  Territory  of  Washington,  does 
not  come  to  a  million  of  souls,  and  they  haye  more  land  to  liye  upon  than  the  entire  German 
family  of  30  nations  and  60,000,000.  There  are  plenty  of  good  spots  where  small  colonies 
of  immigrants  may  souat  upon  and  await  the  coming  (for  years)  of  the  federal  goyemment 
suryeyor,  and  when  he  shiul  come,  the  (1  an  acre  demanded  by  the  goyemment  will  haye 
long  before  been  realized  out  of  the  land. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  yalley,  60  miles  back  from  Stockton,  (a  city  of  about  5,000  inhabitants, 
and  one  night's  journey  by  steamer  from  San  Francisco,  )plenty  of  land  can  be  got  for  (I  in 
gold  per  acre  from  the  goyemment  office  in  Stockton.  Tnis  yalle;^  is  about  100  miles  long, 
a  width  varying  from  10  to  30  miles,  through  which  streams,  nayigable  for  flatboats,  flow 
down  to  the  Sacramento  riyer.  The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  tbe  bottoms  near  the  water 
are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  able  to  support  abundance  of  kine.  This  yalley  would  absorb 
100,000  settlers. 

We  haye  receiyed  from  Mr.  Merry,  of  Bed  Bluff,  (a  growing  town  of  about  2,000  inhabit- 
ants, at  the  head  of  nayigation  on  the  Sacramento  riyer,  and  to  be  reached  in  two  days  by 
steamer  from  San  Francisco,  at  an  expense  of  from  $10  to  $12,)  an  elaborate  report  of  the 
agricultural  and  business  fiftcilities  in  tnat  section.    He  says : 

**  The  slopes  of  the  Sierra  hills  and  coast  range,  being  well  watered,  afford  good  pasturage 
for  sheep  and  homed  cattle  during  the  ^ear.  The  arable  land  of  the  country  lying  along  the 
*  bottoms  *  of  the  Sacramento  river  and  its  tributaries  bear  grain  crops  of  from  16  to  40  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.    The  best  lands  in  the  county  (Tehama  county)  are  coyered  by  Mexican 

f  rants,  to  which  patent  titles  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  haye  been  obtained, 
'hese  lands  can  be  purchased  from  present  holders  fof  $10  to  |J5  per  acre.  They  are  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  grain,  potatoes  and  beets.  All  kinds  of  ye^tables  and  fmit  grow  in  the 
greatest  luxuritoce.    Sheep  breeding  pays  well    The  flocks  in  this  county  number  about 
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100,000  sbeep.    The  quality  of  wool  has  a  very  eood  name  in  the  San  Francisco  market,  and 
l^rings  20  cents  a  pound.    Butter  will  paj  well  for  skilful  dairymen,  and  cheese  also. 

**For  swine  there  is  no  better  county  in  the  State.  Over  4,000  head  of  (rrain-fed  horn 
have  been  sold  out  of  the  county  during  the  past  year.  A  pork  and  bacon-padding  house  m 
this  place  is  doing  an  extensive  business.  The  establishment  of  a  woollen-mill  here  would 
be  the  best  investment  of  capital  extant.  Lumber  is  cheap,  firewood  plenty,  and  water  power 
abundant,  going  to  waste.  An  iron  foundry  would  pay  well  here.  Money  is  dear,  it  brings 
two  per  cent.,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  month.  Farm  laborers  get  $30  per  mouth 
and  Doard.  Blacksmiths  and  wagon  makers  do  well.  Some  have  got  rich.  Grood  board 
can  be  got  for  $20  to  $25  a  month.  Cottages  can  be  got  for  from  $8  to  |15  a  month  rent. 
Town  lots  for  building  can  be  entered  at  government  prices.  Common  necessaries  from  the 
fai'ms  are  cheaper  than  in  San  Francisco.  Imported  articles  are  about  30  ,]per  cent,  higher. 
As  to  vine  culture  it  is  the  best  locality  for  that  industry  in  the  State.  Here  is  the  celebrated 
Bosquejo  vineyard,  where  the  *  Gerke '  wine  is  made,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  our  vine  lands. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  equally  good  lands  can  be  had  here  for  $1  25  an  acre.*' 

The  section  of  country  referred  to  by  Mr.  Merry  would  absorb  and  maintain  100,000  persons. 

In  the  counties  south  of  San  Francisco — Monterey,  for  instance— two  days*  journey  by 
stage  from  Francisco,  large  tracts  of  the  richest  land,  owned  by  easy-going  people  of  Spanish 
descent,  can  be  purchased  or  rented  upon  very  advantageous  terms ;  purchased  for  $1  or  $2 
an  acre,  or  rented  on  shares  for  one-forth  of  the  annual  product  of  the  land.  The  chief  and 
greatest  cost  is  the  cost  of  fencing. 

In  many  places  the  old  Spanish  settlers  own  tracts  of  30,000  to  50,000  acres,  unfenced  and 
undivided,  over  which  numberless  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  roam  and  breed  and  die,  without 
control  or  much  care  from  the  proprietors,  who  live  in  rude  ease,  and  almost  secluded  from 
the  outside  world.  Their  slumbers  will  soon  be  broken  by  the  hum  of  busy  immigrants,  who 
will  come  crowding  by  sea  and  laud  into  their  fruitful  territories.  Further  south,  towards 
Los  Angeles,  the  best  lands  can  be  purchased  from  those  old-fashioned  settlers  for  $1  an 
acre,  or  even  le^s.    There  is  very  little  timber  to  be  cleared  from  any  of  these  lands. 

To  go  upon  these  lands,  several  families  should  form  themselves  into  villages  or  companies, 
and  go  out  together  on  the  land  and  help  each  other.  This  co-operative  system  in  sure  to  make 
immigrants  happy  and  prosperous.  Farming  implements  can  be  got  here  better  and  cheaper 
than  in  Englana,  or  in  any  of  the  American  cities  of  the  Atlantic.  Farm  horses  can  be  pur- 
chased for  120  to  $40  apiece ;  milk  cows,  $20  to  $30  each.  The  expense  of  transporting  one 
person  from  this  city  to  the  government  land  may  be  set  down  at  $20.  Markets  can  be  tound 
for  any  quantity  of  grain,  butter,  wool,  and  fruits.  The  vine  is  slow  in  its  returns,  but 
quite  certain  to  pay  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years,  and  will  yet  be  the  great  occupation 
of  Califomians.  The  climate  in  most  parts  of  California  is  moderate ;  in  winter  there  is 
neither  frost  nor  snow. 

The  population  of  California  is  about  500,000.  About  9O,O00l  of  these  have  votes,  and 
are  entered  on  the  great  register.  Being  an  American'citizen,  and  residing  three  months 
in  one  locality,  gives  the  privilege  of  voting  for  all  public  officers.  The  voting  is  done  in 
one  day,  by  ballot,  all  over  the  State,  and  there  is  no  property  qualification  required  in  the 
voter  or  in  the  public  officer.  A  person  born  out  of  the  United  States  must  be  two  years 
resident  in  the  United  States,  have  sworn  feaUy  to  the  American  government,  and  harve 
registemd  his  name  on  the  great  register  before  he  can  vote. 

There  are  about  50,000  Chinese,  and  about  10,000  negroes  in  the  State.  Neither  of  them 
have  any  political  rights  allowed  them.  The^  cannot  vote  for  any  public  officer,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  ever  they  will  enjoy  such  privileges.  The  Chinese  are  looked  upon  with  much 
jealousy  by  the  white  race.  Opposition  to  them  has  assumed^  an  organized  snape,  and  there 
are  numerous  anti-coolie  clubs  existing  in  our  city,  whose  object  is  to  resist  and  discourage 
the  importation  and  employment  of  Chinese  labor.  About  8,000  Chinamen  are  employed 
on  the  Pacific  railway  works;  about  20,000  are  working  in  and  around  the  mines,  and  the 
remainder  are  scattered  over  the  State  engaged  in  doing  the  lowest  kind  of  work  about  the 
cities  and  towns ;  washing,  gardening,  dealing  in  fish  ai^  vegetables,  &c. 

Question  2.  "  Is  thste  a  demand  for  labor  7 " 

Answer.  Wo  are  anxiously  and  carefully  gathering  information  from  every  side,  from 
reliable  sources,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  small  hand-hook  for  the  intending  ImmigpranL 
We  are  full  of  the  great  idea  of  inviting  an  extensive  immigration  from  Europe,  and  from  the 
southern  a^  eastern  States,  to  the  Pacific  slope,  but  we  shudder  at  the  thought  of  mislead- 
ing any  one.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  we  have  room  and  work  for  millions 
of  people  in  our  fields  and  mines,  but  the  great  trouble  is  to  support  people  while  they  are 
finding  the  work  suited  to  their  strength,  their  habite,  and  their  experience.  The  idea  that 
fills  the  minds  of  many  persons  in  making  towards  California  is,  that  they  shall  go  a  gold- 
hunting  in  the  mines,  make  lucky  hits,  and  return  at  some  distant  day  to  their  old  homes  in 
Europe  or  the  Atlantic  States  to  enjoy  their  good  fortunes.  This  idea  has  been  the  unseen 
rock  that  wrecked  many  an  emigrant  to  this  golden  land.  None  should  come  to  the  California 
mines  but  miners. 

On  the  first  disoovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  every  kind 
of  Laborer  went  into  the  mines,  and  many  of  them  did  very  well ;  but  of  lace  years  the  Chinese 
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got  in,  and  swarmed  oyer  the  **  placer'*  or  stream  mines,  and  as  tbeywork  in  well  organized 
companies,  live  upon  little,  they  are  able  to  scrape  a  living  from  the  oft-washed  sands  in  the 
older  washing  grounds  of  the  earlier  miners.  The  principal  mining  now  carried  on  in  Cali- 
fornia is  quartz  mining,  which  is  as  Wke  coal  or  iron  mining  as  possible — penetrating  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  several  hundred  feet — men  working  in  gangs,  in  '*  watches**  of  eight  i 
hours  each  shift,  so  that  the  work  never  stops,  night  or  aaj.    For  this  kind  of  work  miners  I 

fet  (4  a  day.    Their  board  and  lodging  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  quartz  mines  comes  r 
igh,  about  $8  or  $10  a  week,  as  a  general  rule ;  two  and  a  half  days'  wages  is  required  to  I 
pay  for  a  miner's  board  and  lodging  for  a  week.    A  great  deal  of  the  work  on  the  Pacific  | 
railroad  on  our  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  performed  by  Chinamen,  under  white  over- 
seers.    They  get  about  $1  a  day  for  their  labor.    White  men  could  get  that  wages  and  board, 
but  they  won*t  work  for  it.    A  dollar  a  day  is  the  lowest  notch  which  the  strong  man's  labor 
has  touched  in  any  part  of  California.    Common  labor,  according  to  skill,  rang^  up  to 
(1  50  and  (2  a  day.    We  are  not  now  talking  of  skilled  mechanical  labor,  such  as  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  plasterers,  smiths,  machinists,  foundry  men,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  tne  like. 
The  labor  of  these  sort  brings  $3  to  $5  a  day  in  all  the  cities  and  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
Pacific  coast.    As  to  clerks  and  light  porters,  and  those  who  are  always  Waiting  for  an  easy 
berth  or  something  to  **  turn  up,**  there  is  little  encouragement  for  them.    The  cities  are  full 
of  them.  This  sort  of  helpless  people  are  the  production  of  an  erroneous  system  of  education, 
which  has  weaned  the  boy  from  labor,  and  left  the  man  a  helpless,  pitiable  mendicant 

You  are,  doubtless,  impatient  to  learn,  then,  what  sort  of  people  are  likely  to  do  well  here, 
and  we  answer,  any  sort  who  are  thoroughly  determined  to  work — men  and  women,  young 
and  old. 

The  lowest  wages  for  labor  among  us  is  about  twice  the  wages  of  New  York,  and  four 
times  the  wages  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  Germany.  The  price  of  wheaten  flour  I 
is  about  one-half  what  it  is  in  Liverpool  or  New  York— $8  a  barrel  of  196  pounds  just  now. 
Tea,  sugar,  and  coffee  about  the  same  as  in  England  or  New  York.  Clothing  and  ^ou.se 
rent  about  double  the  English  rates,  and  about  the  same  as  in  New  York.  All  the  foregoing 
rates  are  in  gold. 
Question  3.  "  Is  mining  more  profitable  than  farming  7*' 

Answer.  This  question  is  one  still  more  difficult  to  answer.  Farming  has  lately  acqtdred 
a  fixed  cbrracter.  The  fine  qualities  of  wheat  and  flour  which  California  yields — the  vast 
quantities  of  wool,  of  butter,  of  fruit  and  wine,  and  the  high  prices  these  products  realize  in 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  have  latterly  decided  great  numbers  of  our  population  to  go  mto 
farming.  One  onl^  drawback  which  farming  in  California  will  ever  experience,  and  that 
will  occasionally  arise  from  long  seasons  of  drought. 

The  last  three  years  the  seasons  were  very  well  mixed  with  rains  about  the  time  they  were 
wanted,  and  sunshine  when  wanted ;  and  our  farmers  have  had  splendid  crops  and  obtained 
high  prices.  About  four  years  ago^  there  was  a  long  drought  aufl  a  cattle  famine  was  expe- 
rienced. Flour  ran  up  to  very  high  rates,  and  there  was  much  suffering  among  the  working 
people.  This  has  passed  away  and  is  forgotten  in  our  present  prosperity,  but  it  is  well  for 
all  immigrants  facing  to  this  country  to  be  made  aware  of  these  things. 

We  have,  in  general,  about  seven  months  of  the  year  when  there  does  not  fall  a  drop  of  rain, 
yet  vegetation  Is  nourished  by  copious  dews.  Then  we  have  four  or  five  months  when  it 
pours  down  plenteously,  and  this  rain  it  is  that  brings  us  the  means  to  obtain  the  food  that 
lies  intact  in  the  earth,  and  enables  our  miners  to  wash  the  clay  and  sand  that  contains  the 
gold  dust. 

The  total  produce  of  our  gold  and  silver  mines  may  be  set  at  |50,000,000  to  $60,000,000 
a  year.  Our  farming  and  eeneral  agricultural  products  will  very  soon,  if  they  do  not  now, 
foot  up  to  $50,000,000  worth  a  year.  The  value  of  the  wheat  and  flour  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia since  last  harvest  comes  up  to  $9,000,000 ;  and  as  fast  as  good  ships  come  into  the 
harbor  they  are  engaged  to  take  out  wheat  and  flour,  wool,  hides,  ccc.  The  general  demand 
for  all  sorts  of  mechanics  in  this  city,  and  throughout  the  Btate,  was  never  better.  The 
wages,  as  we  have  said,  range :  For  Chinamen,  $1  a  day ;  common  laborers,  $2  a  day ; 
skilled  mechanics  $3  to  $4  a  dav — some  of  superior  skill,  $5  a  day ;  female  servants,  $15  to 
$25  a  month,  and  board ;  farm  laborers,  $30  a  month,  and  board.  All  these  prices  are  gold, 
and  all  our  dealings  hero  are  managed  on  a  gold  basis. 
Question  4.  "Are  there  any  diseases  peculiar  to  California?**  * 

Answer.  The  climate  of  California  is  the  most  healthful  to  be  found  in  the  world.  It  is 
eouable  all  the  year  round.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  50^  to  90^  throughout  the  Btate. 
We  lay  from  32^  to  42°  north  latitude.  We  have  neither  frost  nor  snow,  except  on  the  high 
mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  some  of  the  mountains  in  the  Coast  range.  The  only 
drawback  to  health  is  experienced  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines,  where  the  water  is  over- 
strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  matter,  which  generates  ague  and  peculiar  fevers ;  but  in 
the  a^cnltural  regions  the  people  live  on  from  year  to  year  tneir  whole  lives  without  expe- 
riencing a  day's  sickness,  and  the  children  multiply  in  numbers  and  develop  in  symmetry 
and  beauty  beyond  those  of  any  race  on  the  face  otthe  globe. 

Next  to  the  employments  under  the  head  of  "ordinary  agriculture**  is  the  vine  culture, 
which  is  peculiar  to  California ;  its  vines  and  wiues  are  now  celebrated  all  over  the  world. 
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Bat  a  few  yeftrs  ag^  it  was  not  supposed  the  vine  wonld  flonrieb  anywhere  but  in  the  son  th- 
em region  and  Los  Angeles.  Latterly,  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  it  will  flonrish 
in  the  acclivities  around  the  mining  camp  as  well  as  amid  the  sheep-walks  and  pastoral  plains 
and  valleys ;  that  whether  it  is  pressed  into  wine  or  distilled  into  brandy,  it  will  reward  the 
hibor  bestowed  upon  its  cultivation.  The  California  wines  begin  to  make  their  way  in  the 
New  York  market,  and  each  new  year  will  confer  on  their  quality  more  richness  and  more 
reputation. 

The  grape  vines  of  California,  when  ^Ye  years  old.  yield  plenteously ;  one  has  only  to  own 
half  dosen  acres,  well  planted  with  vines  of  that  age,  to  realize  a  life-long  indeptdtnet,  la 
a  few  years  from  the  present  time,  the  wine  and  silk  of  California  will  form  some  of  the  lead- 
ing^^articles  of  its  export 

The  fruits  of  Caliiomia  are  now  so  rich  and  plentiful  that  the  farmers  begin  to  dry,  and 
press,  and  ship  tnem  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  from  whence,  but  a  very  few  years  ago,  we 
imported  dried  fruits,  flour,  &c. 

The  raising  of  the  silk-worm  has  been  commenced  in  California,  and  has  succeeded.  It 
is  proven  that  the  climate  is  auite  as  favorable  as  that  of  France  or  Italy  for  this  branch  of 
industry.  Arrangements  are  m  progress  to  start  a  silk  factory.  The  success  of  this  experi 
ment  will«|^  to  national  results  by  and  by.  We  shall  soon  come  to  the  raising  of  tobacco, 
beet  root,  and  manufacture  of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  cotton,  flax,  linen,  hemp,  and  hops,  for 
all  of  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  fitted.  Some  cotton  has  been  raised  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  State  in  a  desultory  way,  but  the  soil  awaits  the  enterprising  hands  of 
toiling  men  to  bring  about  those  great  results  from  the  vast  and  varied  material  tnat  sleeps 
neglected  in  the  soil,  and  hovers  over  us  in  the  overhanging  climate. 

We  are  building  small  coastine  schooners  of  50  to  SCM)  tons.  All  those  craft  are  well 
employed  in  carrying  lumber,  coal,  and  the  produce  of  the  fields  into  market,  and  latterly 
groups  of  those  small  craft  have  gone  fishing  for  cod  in  the  North  Pacific  with  great  success. 
The  salmon  and  other  fish  caught  in  our  waters  are  certainly  the  b^st  in  the  world. 

Our  progress  in  manufacture  is  infantine  and  rude.  Three  or  four  woollen  mills  and  one 
cotton  factory  are  all  that  California  can  boast  of,  but  these  are  doing  well,  and  in  good  time 
others  will  start.  Our  tanneries  ore  numerous  in  city  and  country,  and  their  manufactures 
well  liked  and  in  good  demand.  Wo  should  say  the  business  is  healthy,  with  fhit  profits. 
Soap  and  cali'lle  fia^tories  are  experimenting  on  the  native  tallow  and  beeswax  of  the  country. 
— this  is  the  land  for  bees  and  honey. 

They  have  begun  one  factory  for  making  boots  and  shoes,  and  so  far  it  is  prosperous, 
employing  4wo  hundred  hands.  There  is  room  here  for  many  paper  and  flour  mills.  We 
have  two  glass  factories,  on  a  small  scale,  doing  well,  and  any  number  of  iron/oundiies,  all 
at  full  work.  There  has  been  a  glove  factory  lately  started,  and  is  doing  well ;  also  a  rude 
pottery -ware  factory.  We  want  half  a  dozen  hat  factories,  in  which  the  hat  from  the  founda- 
tion would  be  mado,  trimmed  and  finished.  We  have  plenty  of  printers  and  an  abundance 
of  newspapers.  The  population  of  San  Francisco  is  about  120,000.  We  have  eight  mom 
ing  and  evening  newspapers,  and  12  or  15  weeklies.  We  have  a  score  of  banks,  15  insu- 
rance companies,  any  number  of  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  public  schools.  About  half 
the  population  are  native-bom  Americans  from  tl^  Atlantic  States  ;  the  other  half  is  divided 
among  the  Germans,  Irish,  French,  Spanish,  Chinese,  and  negroes.  The  Jews  have  two 
synagogues,  the  Boman  Catholics  eight  churches,  and  the  Prot^tants  a  dozen  or  so.  Take 
them  as  a  whole,  they  are  the  most  hospitable  and  generous  crowd  of  citizens  to  be  found  in 
any  seaport  round  the  whole  earth.  No  man  nor  woman  will  be  suffered  to  want  food  here, 
and  no  industrious  man  nor  woman  need  be  afraid  of  casting  their  destiny  in  the  fertile  grazing 
lands  of  California. 

We  hope  these  few  hints  on  our  new  and  growin^^  State  will  be  useful.    The  worst  time  for 
travelliog  through  our  interior  districts  are  the  winter  and  spring  months,  when  the  roads 
ore  softened  by  toe  rains.    Bains  usually  begin  in  Dooember  and  continue  down  to  April. 
We  remain,  respectfully, 

H.  A.  COBB,  President, 

THOMAS  MOONEY,  rice  President, 

J.  W.  MqEENZIE,  Secretary. 

San  FaANasco,  October  29,  1867. 
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Tabular  statement  qf  reeevpts  and  exports  of  agricultural  products  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal{jfomia,from  June,  1860,  to  Jultf,  1867. 


RECEIPTS. 


Year. 


Flour. 


1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

Totals 


harreU, 
122, 809 
111,269 
149,825 
99,298 
61,670 
167, 316 
301,449 


Wheat. 


1004b,  Backs. 
2, 164, 320 
1,451,465 
1,890,777 
1,843,840 
509,163 
2, 138, 442 
5,214,196 


1,013,636 


15, 212, 203 


Barley. 


10046.  sacks 
671,414 
612,014 
435,945 
623, 266 
415, 914 
984,208 
767,938 


4,510,699 


OaUr. 


100-/6.  sacks. 
305,208 
343, 808 
172, 896 
304, 504 
255,839 
322, 523 
326,119 


2,030,902 


Wool. 


Pounds, 
3,721,^)98 
5,990,300 
6, 268, 480 
7, 4:i3, 670 
8, 8^9, 931 
7.851,6;J9 
•7,1^6,680 


47, 334, 683 


*  To  Aucnat  1. 


EXPORTS. 


Year. 


1861 

1862 

1863 

1804 

1865 

1866 

1867 

Totals 


Flour. 


Barrels. 
197, 181 
191,652 
144,882 
152,633 
91,479 
279,554 
485,337 


1,452,718 


Wheat 


10046.  sacks. 
1,529,924 
851,844 
1,043,6^2 
1,071,292 
25,360 
1,039,518 
3,  a%,  194 


9,197,784 


Barley. 


10046.  sacks. 

339,537 

188,619 

49,809 

40,260 

13,920 

349, 994 

142, 157 


1,124,296 


Oats. 


10046.  sacks. 

116,462 

1M,587 

39,985 

91,0^ 

3,389 

113,901 

88,331 


607,797 


Wool. 


Pounds. 
3,721,998 

5,990,300 
5, 268, 480 
5, 935, 670 
6, 549, 931 
4,662,129 
2,104,000 


34, 232, 508 


Coj4ntries  to  which  exported  during  the  year  1867. 


DestinatioD. 


New  York 

Great  Britain 

China 

Japan 

Hawaiian  Islands 

British  Columbia 

Mexico J 

Australia 

Bio  de  Janeiro 

Other  countries 

Totals 


Flour. 


Barrels. 

201,478 

38,921 

69,270 

1,410 

4,171 

1,676 

3,149 

1,650 

22,669 

40,732 


385,126 


Wheat. 


10046.  sacks. 

610,784 

3,131,553 

151,124 

544 

366 

2,950 

10 

172,<)P9 


58,546 


4, 027, 946 


Barley. 


10046.  sacks. 

27,625 
2,797 
1,700 

28,579 
1,763 
7,783 
2,130 

70,892 


1,223 


143, 497 


Oats. 


10046.  sacks. 


83 
3,544 
2,700 
2,487 
565 
187 
1,281 


196 


11,043 


Wool. 


Pounds, 
2, 758, 000 


2, 758, 00« 
i 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  18e7-'68.* 


The  total  population  of  the  city,  August  1,  1867,  is  estimated  at  131,100.  The  estimnte 
for  1858  was  63,223,  showing  an  increase  in  eight  years  of  47,877.  The  particulars  of  the 
estimate  for  18^  are  as  follows : 

White  males  over  21,  names  in  the  present  yolume    45,000 

Whitefemalesover  18,  estimated 27,000 

*       White  males  under  21  and  females  under  18,  estimated 40,000 

White  males,  names  refused,  and  foreigners,  estimated 4,000 

Chinese,  male  and  female • 3,600 

Colored,  male  and  female ^ 2,500 

Total  permanent  population 122,100 

To  which  should  bo  added  a  laree  element  of  our  population  known  as  **  floatiog," 
which  consists  of:  1st.  Transient  boarders,  &c.,  at  hotels,  boarding-houses,  &c. 
2d.  Soldiers  at  the  fortifications  in  the  harbor.  3d.  Persons  engaged  in  navi- 
gating the  bay,  who  claim  the  city  as  their  residence.  4th.  A  large  number  of 
persons  who  nave  no  permanent  place  of  abode,  together  amounting  to  about.. .      9, 000 

Total  population - 131,100 

The  school  census  of  July,  1867,  gives  the  number  of  children  under  15  years  at  34,710. 
The  number  of  males  between  15  and  21,  and  females  between  15  and  18,  is  estimated  at 
5,290,  making  the  aggregate  40,000  of  all  ages. 

iMPROYEMiiiMTS  OF  THE  YEAR  Past. — The  number  of  buildings  erected  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  is  1,050,  of  which  340  are  of  brick ;  total  in  the  city 
and  county,  17,368,  of  which  3,857  are  of  brick.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvementa 
during  the  same  period  is  nearly  $9,000,000.  The  sales  of  real  estate  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  present  vear  exceed  f  10,000,000.  The  operations  of  the  departmedt  of  streets  and 
\  highways,  for  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  1867,  show  an  expenditure  exceeding  $1,000,000. 

V  The  cost  of  a  number  of  the  principal  new  buildings  is  thus  given :    Bank  of  California, 

^  #275,000;  Mercantile  Library,  $110,000;  Merchants'  Exchange,  $190,000 ;  Fireman's  Fund 

Insurance,  $45,000;  Pacific  Insurance,  $80,000 ;  Merchants"  Mutual  Insurance,  $60,000 ; 
Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan,  $65,000;  Murphy,  Grant  &,  Co.'s  four-story  iron-fronted  brick 
block,  $170,000;  enlargement  and  improvements  Lick  House,  $175,000 ;  ^Dr..  Scudder'a 
church,  $64,000 ;  Trinity  church,  $75, OUO;  St.  Joseph's,  Catholic,  $18,000 ;  Tehema  street 
aohool-house,  $26,000;  almshouse, $60, 000;  OrienUl  buildings,  $200,000;  additions  to  Occi« 
dental  Hotel,  $125,000;  Blanding  «fe  Prin^le's  block,  $70,000;  Ellis's  block,  $65,000;  Bran- 
nan's  new  building,  $60,000;  Savings  Union  building,  $50,000;  Hay  ward's  building,  corner 
California  and  Leidesdorff,  $90,000;  Morrow's  building,  California,  near  Montgomery, 
$50,000 ;  Tucker's  building,  $45,000. 

Streets  and  Sewers. — The  total  expenditure  in  the  department  of  streets  and  highways 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  amounts  to  $1,009,883  85,  viz:  For  grading  1,191,257 
cubic  yards,  ni  a  cost  of  $327,333 :  paving  166,083  square  feet  cobble-stone  and  236,005  square 
feet  Nicholson,  together,  $117,594;  brick  sewers,  21,203  lineal  feet,  $156,745;  planking, 
2,571,083  feet,  $96,897;  sidewalks,  69,925  front  feet,  $96,154;  cross  walks,  6,296  feet,  and 
curbs,  19,193  feet,  together,  $47,423;  macadamizing,  1,560,119  square  feet,  $117,272;  red- 
wood sewers,  12,137  feet,  $49,578.  The  entire  cost  of  street  work  trom  July  1, 1856,  to  June' 
30,  1867,  is  $5,439,287.  The  total  length  of  sewers  constructed  from  July  1,  1856,  to  June 
30,  1867,  is  165,583  lineal  feet,  or  nearly  30  miles  of  sewerage.  The  principal  improvements 
have  been  the  grading  of  McAlister  street,  from  Larkin  to  Fillmore ;  Tenth  street,  from  Mar- 
ket to  Howard:  Townsend  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth;  Brannan  street,  betweea 
Second  and  Third ;  Fillmore  street,  from  Sacramento  to  Pacific;  Clay  street,  from  Jones  to 
Leavenworth ;  O'Farrell  street,  from  Larkin  to  Polk ;  California  street,  from  Polk  to  Franklin ; 
Fulton  street,  from  Buchanan  to  Fillmore ;  Van  Ness  avenue,  from  Bush  to  Geary ;  Franklin 
street,  from  Ellis  to  Turk ;  Main  street,  from  Mission  to  Folson^;  Fourth  street,  between 
Brannan  and  Townsend  ;  Taylor  street,  between  Broadway  and  Vallejo ;  Spear  street,  from 
Harrison  to  Folsom,  and  Busn  street,  from^Liarkin  to  Cemetery  avenue. 

Water  Front  Improvements. — ^The  work  of  constructing  a  seawall  for  the  protection 
of  the  city  front  and  better  accommodation  of  shipping  has  been  commenced  during  the  past 
vear.  It  will  be  8,336  feet  in  length  when  completed.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  $2,462,470,  or 
$295  37^  per  linear  foot.  It  is  to  be  constructed  of  solid  granite,  eight  feet  diick  at  base  and 
MX  feet  at  top,  resting  on  a  broad  embankment  of  rocks  and  cement. 

The  new  dry  dock,  nearly  completed,  at  Hunter's  Point,  about  four  miles  southeast  from 
Folsom  street  wharf,  is  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises  ever  undertaken  by  private 
citizens.  This  work  was  commenced  in  September,  1866,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  the  close  of  the.  present  year.    The  dimensions  of  the  dock  are  465  feet  long  by  125  feet 

*  Compiled  from  Langley*s  City  Directory. 
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wide  on  the  surface,  and  400  feet  long  bj  80  feet  wide  on  tLo  bottom,  and  of  sufficient  depth 
to  permit  vessels  drawlDp:  22  feet  of  water  to  float  in  it.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  great  exca- 
vation has  been  cut  out  of  solid  rock.  The  materials  extracted  have  been  sufficient  to  cover 
30  50- vara  lots  of  the  adjoining  swamp  land  to  a  depth  to  bring  them  up  to  the  grade  of  the 
city.  The  whole  front  of  the  dock  will  be  covered  with  solid  blocks  of  cut  g^ranite,  13,000 
•qnare  yards  of  which  have  been  brought  from  the  quarries  at  Kocklin,  Sacramento  county, 
lor  that  purpose.  Powerful  engines,  pumps,  and  every  necessary  arranffement  for  rendering 
the  works  complete  have  been  constructed,  the  whole  cost  of  which  will  exceed  $1,200,000. 

The  Merchants*  Diy  Dock  Company  have  completed  a  floating  apparatus,  calculated  to 
sustain  vessels  of  1,000  tons  burden.    This  dock  cost  $60,000. 

The  Union  Lumber  Association  are  constrocting  a  dock  near  Beale  street,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $150,000.  This  association  has  expended  $185,000  in  the  construction  of 
wharves  and  other  improvements  on  lands  adjoming  the  new  wharf  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Compaogr-  The  improvements  made  and  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  this  latter 
company  have  quite  changed  the  topography  of  the  western  front  of  the  city.  This  company 
owns  the  block  of  overflowed  land  bounded  by  First,  Second,  Townsend,  and  Brannan  streets, 
about  12  50- vara  lots.  Thev  have  constructed  wharves,  which  have  required  1,200  piles, 
3,000,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber,  35  tons  of  iron  bolts,  and  300,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  to 
complete.  They  erected  a  two-story  brick  warehouse,  195  feet  deep  by  230  feet  wide,  cut 
down  hills  and  filled  up  swamps  to  such  an  extent  that  what  had  been  the  most  useless  por- 
tion of  the  city  front  has  become  the  centre  of  an  extensive  business.  Hundreds  of  men  and 
teams  are  at  present  engaged  cutting  down  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  and  filling  up  the  shallow 
bay  with  the  materials,  extending  the  area  of  the  city  hundreds  of  feet  over  what  had  been 
useless  territory.    The  erection  of  several  large  warehouses  is  contemplated  in  the  vicinity. 

Markbts  and  Rolling  Mills.— The  new  California  Market,  extending  from  California 
to  Pine  streets,  was  commenced  and  has  been  completed  during  the  past  year.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  improvements  in  the  city,  being  centrally  located  and  most  conveniently 
arranged.  It  is  a  most  substantial  structure,  with  elegant  iron  fronts  on  each  of  these  streets^ 
resting  on  a  solid  cut-granite  basement.  It  cost  about  $200,000.  Another  extensive  market,, 
which  cost  about  $60,006,  has  been  built  on  Howard  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 

Among  the  new  branches  of  manufacture  introduced  during  the  past  year  the  Pacific  Roll- 
ing Mills  holds  a  prominent  position.  It  is  located  at  Potrero  Point,  and  has  been  fitted  up 
with  every  requisite  for  manufacturing  iron  bars  and  rods  of  any  shape  or  form,  from  a  ^ 
inch  up  to  36  inches  in  diameter,  including  railroad  iron  of  all  descriptions.  These  works 
cost  $1,000,000. 

R£AL  Estate. — Statistics  in  the  office  of  the  city  and  county  assessor  place  the  value  of 
our  real  estate  improvements  for  the  past  fiscal  year  at  $58,000,000.  The  number  of  sales 
of  property  made  for  the  12  months  ending  July  31,  1867,  was  5,213,  at  a  valuation  of 
$15,383,196.  The  above  figures  include  only  the  sales  recorded.  The  prices  paid  at  the 
Beidman  sale  would  swell  the  total  to  nearly  $16,000,000. 

Educational  Facts.— There  are  34,710  white  children  under  15  years  of  age  in  the  city. 
Our  iuvenile  population  has  increased  nearly  300  per  cent,  in  seven  years.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  public  schools  June  30,  1867,  was  nefirly  11,000.  Eight 
new  school-bouses  were  erected  during  the  year.  The  disbursements  of  the  school  depiurt- 
ment  of  the  public  school  fund  upon  the  assessment  roll  of  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $320,958  88 
—slightly  within  the  receipts.  Basing  the  amount  of  taxes  for  (he  benefit  $80,000,000,  at 
the  school  tax  rate  of  35  cents  on  e(ich  $100,  the  amount  raised  from  this  source  the  present 
year  will  be  $280,000;  apportionment  of  the  State  school  fund,  $60,000 ;  poll  taxes,  $2,500 : 
dog  tax,  $1,000 ;  rent  of  school  property,  $600;  evening  schools,  $200.  Total  revenue  for 
the  present  year,  $344,300. 

The  whole  number  of  private  educational  institutions  in  Saa  Francisco  is  about  70,  with 
an  aggregate  attendance,  including  students  at  the  different  colleges,  of  4,250.  Of  this  num- 
ber 12  are  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  denomination,  and  the  reguUr  aggregate  attend- 
ance upon  the  same  is  over  3,400. 

There  are  21  schools  connected  with  the  Protestant  Sunday  School  Union.  The  average 
attendance  at  these  schools  is  4,340 ;  other  Protestant  schools,  2,405 ;  Catholic  schools,  3,600 ; 
Hebrew,  690.  Total  who  receive  religious  instructions  on  the  Sabbath  dav  in  this  city, 
11,035.  Libraries— number  of  volumes  Sabbath  School  Union,  19,927  ;  other  Protestant 
schools,  12,000 ;  Catholic  schools,  6,000.  Total  number  of  volumes  in  Sabbath  schools  in 
this  ciLy,  (Hebrew  not  included,)  37,9^^. 

New  Manufactures.— Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  branches  of  industry  put  in 
operation  are  the  Pacific  Woollen  Mills,  locatua  at  the  Mission,  manufacturing  knit  goods  of 
all  descriptions  at  the  rate  of  $500,000  annually,  and  employmg  nearly  400  persons ;  the 
Golden  Citv  Chemical  Works,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  and  manufacturing  a  great 
variety  of  cnemicals  and  medicinal  extracts ;  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works,  mauufacturiDg 
both  white  and  colored  glassware  to  the  extent  of  $150,000  a  year,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Linseed  Oil  and  Paint  Works,  with  capacity  to  supply  the  entire  wants  of  the  coast.  These, 
with  minor  enterprises  inaugurated  during  the  same  period,  have  absorbed  more  than  $3,000,000 
capital,  and  will  turn  out  manufactures  to  half  that  amount  annually.  The  most  prominent 
or  the  enterprises  yet  unfinished  is  the  Pacific  Boiling  Mills,  which  promises  to  Be  in  snc- 
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cessfdl  operation  within  the  next  twelve  months.  This  establishment  is  much  needed,  both 
to  do  away  with  the  importation  of  a  vast  amount  of  mannfactored  metals  and  to  stimulate 
new  brauches  of  labor  by  furnishing  supplies  of  home  materials  which  are  required  to  make 
them  successful.  The  lar^  capital  of  these  mills,  and  their  contemplated  extensive  scope  of 
manufacture  in  copper  as  well  as  in  irou,  promise  to  do  more  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
State  in  these  metals  than  all  similar  enterprises  now  in  operation  combined. 

General  Manufacturiko  Items. — ^The  pecuniaiy  results  of  all  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests in  this  city  for  the  past  year  are  favorably  reported.  The  sugar  and  petroleum  factories 
are  alone  complained  of  as  being  less  successful  than  in  former  years.  The  Pioneer  and 
Mission  Woollen  Mills  manufactured  for  the  year  ending  Juno,  1866,  g^oods  to  the  value  of 
|899,734.  The  Mission  mills  alone  turned  out,  with  4^  hands,  80,000  pairs  of  blankets, 
125,000  yards  of  broadcloth  and  cassimere,  500,000  yards  of  flannel  and  cloaking,  besides  a 
quantity  of  shawls ;  the  whole  consuming  2,000,000  of  wool.  The  Pacific  Woollen  Mills 
will  maike  up  into  knit  woollen  goods  this  year  500,000  pounds  of  fine  wool.  IJ^yer  &  Sons' 
cotton  wadding,  batting,  and  twine  works  can  turn  out  2, 000  pounds  of  wadding  and  batting 

S*r  day.  The  cotton  they  use  is  imported  chiefly  from  Tahiti  and  Mexican  ports.  The  Pacific 
ordage  Factory  turned  out  last  year  2,000,000  pounds  of  cordage.  The  rope-walk  is  1,500 
feet  long,  and  the  works  altogether  employ  47  men  constantly.  The  Pioneer  Woollen  Mills, 
during  last  year,  employed  350  hands,  and  made  30.000  pairs  of  blankets,  60,000  yards  of 
broadcloths,  tweeds,  and  cassimeres,  and  375,000  yards  of  flannels,  which  consumed  1,300,000 
pounds  of  choice  wool.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  flannels  manufactured  is  made  up  at 
once  into  shirts,  the  company  employing  60  sewing  machines  in  that  and  other  work  con- 
nected with  their  manufactures. 

There  are  three  manufactories  of  acids  and  other  chemicals  in  the  city,  which  supply  the 
assay  offices  and  mint  on  this  coast.  The  Phoenix  Oil  Works  have  a  renidng  capaci^  of  400 
eallons  per  day.  MaHon  &  Co.'s  glass-cutting  works  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  |6,000 
in  1866.  The  Pacific  Saw  Works  turned  out  manufactures  valued  at  over  $3,000,000.  Dana's 
neat-foot  oil  works  turned  out  33,997  pounds  of  glue  and  5,007  gallons  of  oQ.  Cameron, 
Whittier  &,  Co.  made  mirrors  to  the  value  of  $18,000.  Zech  made  12  pianos  last  year,  of 
an  average  value  of  (4.50,  using  native  ash,  laurel,  and  other  domestic  woods.  John  Mayer 
made  two  large  organs  of  go^  quality.  The  glass  manufactured  of  the  year  aggregated 
180,000. 

There  are  11  extensive  flour  mills  in  the  city,  which  exported  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  136,958  barrels  of  flour  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Eight  mills  turned  out  last  year 
an  aggregate  of  247,708  barrels,  besides  large  quantities  of  other  meals.  Eight  saw-mills 
turned  out  6,%0,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  principal  foundries  and  machine  shops  located  in  this  city  have 
turned  out  machinery  for  the  propulsion  of  1,000  ton  vessels,  stationery  engines,  batteries 
oi  heavy  guns,  the  most  powenul  quartz-crushing  machinery,  saw  and  flour  mills,  and  for  a 
multiplicity  of  business  not  needed  to  mention.  With  the  exception  of  the  raw  materials 
used  for  castings  and  machinery,  the  foundries  of  the  State  have  rendered  its  people  inde- 
pendent of  other  countries  and  given  profitable  employment,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  several 
thousands  of  persons.  At  the  present  time  there  are  14  large  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
some  of  which  have  no  superiors  anywhere  in  excellence  of  work  and  adaptation  of  materials 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the^people.  During  the  year  1866  these  foundries,  with  some  few 
smaller  ones,  employed  1,018  men,  using  o,921  tons  pig  iron,  1,448  tons  bar  and  rod  iron, 
1,027  tons  sheet  and  boiler  iron,  and  110  tons  rivets.  Several  of  these  establishments  have 
extensive  boiler  shops  connected  with  them. 

The  three  sugar  refineries  in  this  city  have  a  canaci^  nearly  double  the  local  consumption. 
One  establishment  alone  has  a  capacity  to  refine  120,000  pounds  daily.  Altogether  about  300 
men  are  employed  in  these  refineries.  Twenty  thousand  boxes  of  maccaroni  and  paste  were 
made  by  one  firm  last  year.  Another  house  made  3,000  gross  of  yeast  powders.  About 
24,000  brooms  were  manufactured.    Wooden  ware  and  box  manufacturing  is  extensive  and 

Erofitable.    The  new  linseed  oil  works  can  crush  4,000  pounds  seed  per  week.    Two  firms 
ave  made  5,000  billiard  tables  in  this  city  in  16  years.    During  1866  they  employed  12  men 
tind  made  70  tables,  worth  (480  each. 

The  products  of  several  other  manufactories  may  thus  be  condensed:  Ten  soap  establish- 
ments, 2,831,419  pounds;  three  match  factories,  250,000  gross ;  &ve  tanneries,  2,400  hides, 
615  dozen  calf  and  515  kip  skins;  hose  and  belting,  6,000  feet  hose,  $7,000  worth  of  belting, 
and  400  dozen  horse  collars ;  boots  and  shoes,  total  manufactures,  $750,000,  employing  about 
500  men ;  type  foundry  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum ;  24  breweries,  of  which  17  turned 
out  76,602  barrels  of  beer ;  furniture  establishments  employ  over  300  men  and  turned  out 
about  $800,000  worth  of  furniture ;  800  cigar  makers,  employed  by  100  firms,  turn  out  nearly 
;^ COO, 000  cigars  a  month ;  the  clothing  manufacturers  employ  700  persons  and  turned  out 
last  year  $1,500,000  worth  of  goods ;  20  firms  are  engaged  m  making  carriages  and  wagons. 
Trade  Fluctuations. — ^A  general  table  of  the  fluctuations  of  trade  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  business  in  this  city  has  increased  from  5,300  in  1862  to  6,942  in  1867. 
Only  tne  leadinfi^  branches  of  trade  are  included  in  this  table.  Of  those  in  business  in  1862 
only  3,956  are  still  found  in  existing  trade  circles.  The  yearly  changes  among  small  dealers 
will  not  fall  short  of  40  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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I  MtKlCiPAL  FlUANCBS.— The  total  asseflsment  for  1866-*67  is  $96,700,397.  Of  this  valaa- 
tion  $53,485,421  ia  assi^ed  to  real  estate,  and  $43,914,976  to  personal  property.  The  total 
«f  State,  citj,  and  county  taxes  is  $3  10  on  each  $100.  The  amount  absolutely  collected  on 
is  much  less  than  the  affgregate  valuations  for  the  last  two  years.  In  186&-'66  it  was 
1^,730,719  personal  against  $39,775,500  assessed,  and  $45,436,924  real  estate  against 
$49, 138,097  assessed ;  in  all,  $^167,643  collected  on  against  $88,913,527  assessed. 

The  dty  expenditures  for  1865-*66  were  $1,437,281  20,  which  amount  was  divided  as 
follows:  Unnent  expenses,  $916,934  45;  permanent  improvements,  $90,995  90;  interest, 
$256 J96  38;  reduction  of  debt,  $154,055;  old  claims,  $19,097  47.  The  expenditures  for 
1866-*67  are  thus  stated:  Current  expenses,  $939,285  05;  permanent  improvements, 
$188,073  75;  interest,  $213,353  06;  reduction  of  debt,  $354,686  82;  old  claims,  $71,166  66: 
total,  $1,766,565  34.    Increase  this  year,  $329,284  14. 

The  total  revenue  for  1865-'66  was  $1,624,408  06.  That  for  ]866-'67  waa  $1,841,753  96, 
showing  an  increase  of  $217,345  90.  The  revenue  is  derived  this  year  as  follows:  Taxes, 
$1,482,476  31 ;  State  and  county  licenses,  $96,901  50 ;  municipal  licenses,  $31,762  50 ;  sale 
of  bonds,  $125,965  38;  other  sources,  $107,647  97. 

The  bonded  debt  affffregates  $4,748,667,  bearing  interest  at  from  6  to  10  per  cent  The 
annual  sinking  fund  is  about  $198,500.  The  bonds  in  aid  of  the  Pacific  railroad  alone 
amount  to  $650,000,  bearing  7  per  cent.  iUterest, 

Glikate  op  Oaltfoknta. — ^The  following  interesting  and  instructive  obser- 
vations on  the  climate  of  California  are  from  the  proof-sheets  of  a  forthcoming 
work  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Cronise,  soon  to  be  issued  by  Messrs. 
H.  H.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  of  San  Fiancisco : 

The  Variett  of  Climate. — ^There  are  essentially  two  climates  in  California,  the  land 
climato  and  the  sea  climate.  The  latter  derives  its  low  temperature  from  the  ocean,  the  water 
of  which  along  the  coast  stands  at  £rom  520  to  45^  all  the  year  round.  The  evenness  of  the 
ocean  temperature  is  owing  to  a  steady*  current  firom  the  north,  which  is  accompanied  also 
by  winds  in  the  same  direction  during  the  entire  summer  season,  or  rather  from  April  to 
October,  inclusive.  Almost  daily  during  this  period  a  deluge  of  cold,  damp  air,  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  ocean  over  which  it  haa  passed,  is  poured  upon  the  land.  It  is  mostly 
laden  with  mist,  in  dense  clouds,  which  it  deposits  at  the  foot  hiUs  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
highlands,  or  canries  a  short  distance  into  the  interior,  wherever  there  is  a  break  in  the  land 
wall. 

The  land  climato  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  opposite  in  every  respect.  In  summer  and 
atnumn  it  is  hot  and  dry.  It  undergoes  various  modifications  from  the  configuration  uf  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Even  the  mountains,  which  retoin  the  snow  till  a  late  period,  present 
a  high  temperature  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  And  the  presence  of  the  snow  on  their  summits 
in  June  is  owing  to  the  great  mass  which  has  accumulated  on  them  rather  than  to  cold 
weather. 

A  large  district  of  territory  lies  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  climates,  and  subject  to 
their  joint' influence.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  valleys  surrounding  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
and  penetrating  into  the  interior  in  every  direction.  There  is  no  climate  in  the  world  more 
delightful  than  these  valleys  enjoy,  and  no  territory  more  productive.  While  the  ocean 
prevents  the  contiguous  land  from  being  scorched  in  summer,  it  also  prevente  it  from  being 
frozen  in  winter.  Hence  ice  and  snow  are  not  common  in  the  ocean  climate.  The  difference 
in  temperature  is  comparatively  slight  between  winter  and  summer. 

The  cold  of  winter  in  the  interior  is  not  intense,  even  on  mountain  elevations,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tier  of  counties  in  the  extreme  north.  Its  degree  depends  much,  however, 
on  the  altitude  of  the  locality.  The  severity  of  winter  is  due,  not  to  extreme  cold  in  any  part 
of  California,  but  to  violent  and  prolonged  snow-storms  in  one  section,  and  cold  and  prolonged 
rains  in  the  others. 

It  is  interesting  to  cast  the  eye  over  the  map  of  the  State,  and  trace  out  climatic  modifica- 
tions as  governedoy  topography.  First,  look  at  the  long  range  of  coast,  the  slope  of  which,  as 
iar  back  as  the  first  mountan  wall,  is  under  the  control  of  the  ocean,  and  has  the  most  uniform 
of  climates.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  territory,  the  only  part  of  the  State  preserved  from  dessica- 
tion  |i  summer  by  daily  showers  of  mist,  and  therefore  admirablv  adapted  to  dairy  purposes. 
Then  survey  the  counties  bordering  on  the  great  bay,  Sonoma,  Napa,  Solano,  Contra  Costa, 
Alameda,  Sante  Clara,  and  San  Mateo,  borrowing  one-half  their  climate  from  the  ocean,  and 
the  other  half  from  the  interior ;  inexhaustible  in  agriculturnl  resources,  and  forming  the 
granary  of  the  Pacific.  The  Pajaro  and  some  other  valleys  further  south,  to  which  the  sea 
winds  gain  access,  belong  to  the  same  system,  and  those  also  of  the  Sacramento  and  Son 
Joaquin,  although  in  a  lesser  degree,  being  further  removed  from  the  ocean.  Then  regard 
the  mountain  ran^,  with  ito  countless  little  valleys,  buried  up  with  snow  in  winter,  bursting 
forth  into  a  paramse  with  the  spring,  and  converted  into  furnaces  by  the  summer's  sun,  and 
yet  luxuriant  with  all  kinds  of  delicious  fruits.  In  this  section  are  concentrated  the  mining 
interests.  Finally,  view  the  southern  section,  embracing  one-fourth  of  the  Stete,  removed 
alike  from  both  extremes,  which  operate  in  the  nor^,  controlled  neither  by  mountain  nor 
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ocean,  and  enjoying  the  most  ffemal  temperature— a  section  of  country  wwntutg  oidj  in  te 
oertaioty  of  winter  rains  to  make  it  an  Eden. 

Climatr  of  San  Francisco.— The  record  of  the  climate  of  San  Frandsco,  as  kept  by 
Mr.  Henry  Gibbons,  eztendinff  from  the  autumn  of  1850  to  January,  1666,  a  period  of  17  years, 
shows  the  coldest  weather  during  that  time  to  haye  occurred  in  Januaiy,  1854,  when  iho 
mercury  fell  as  low  as  25P.  The  coldest  noonday  for  the  same  period  was  37^.  Persona 
who  do  not  rise  early  may  see  no  ice  in  that  city  tor  several  years  in  suceemion.  When  it 
is  cold  enough  to  preserve  ice  in  the  shade  all  day,  the  circumstance  is  noted  as  a  pfaenomeBon. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  entire  winter  to  pass  away  without  bringing  the  thermometer  down 
•o  low  as  the  point  of  freezing.  In  the  year  185^  it  fell  at  no  time  lofwer  than  40^,  or  SR 
above  the  freezmg  point. 

The  extreme  of  heat  in  the  same  period  occurred  on  September  10  and  11, 1852,  when  the 
thermometer  reached  97°  and  OOP  on  the  two  days  respectively.  This,  however,  was  entirely 
exceptional,  and  might  not  again  occur  in  half  a  century.  The  air  was  dry  as  a  sirooeo,  and 
had  a  curious  effect  on  the  wood-work  of  houses,  causing  a  constant  crackling  noise,  fraiB 
the  shrinking  of  the  timber  and  the  plaster  breaking  on  the  wooden  partitions.  In  a  locally 
somewhat  exposed  to  reflected  heat  from  the  sun,  and  where  the  temperatore  was  100^,  a 
thermometer  with  a  wet  bulb  fell  to  68°,  the  evaporation  reducing  it  32°. 

With  the  exception  just  noted,  the  hottest  day  in  the  17  years  was  on  the  6th  of  July,  1867, 
when  the  thermometer  stood  at  93P.  In  October,  1854,  and  in  September,  1865,  it  reached 
91° ;  and  in  July,  1855,  it  rose  once  to  90°.  Thus,  it  appears  there  were  but  six  days  in  17 
years  when  the  temperature  was  as  high  as  90°,  and  only  two  of  these  six  days  were  in  Iha 
summer  months. 

The  absence  of  warm  weather  in  the  summer  months  is  characteristic  of  the  coast  climate, 
and  strikes  a  stranger  forcibly.  The  most  ordinaTy  programme  of  this  climate  for  the  year 
is  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  rainy  season :  The  first  decided  rains  are  in  November  or 
December,  when  the  country,  after  having  been  parched  with  drought,  puts  on  the  garb  of 
spring.  In  January  the  rains  abate,  and  vegetation  advances  slowly,  with  occasioniU  slight 
frosts.  February  is  spring  like,  with  but  Tittle  rain.  March  and  April  are  pleasant  and 
showery,  with  an  occasional  hot  day.  In  May  the  sea  breeae  begins,  but  does  not  give  much 
annovance.  In  June,  just  as  warm  weather  is  about  to  set  in,  the  sea  breeae  comes  daily, 
and  Keeps  down  the  temperature.  It  continues  through  July  and  Angnsti  occasionally 
holding  up  for  a  day  or  two,  and  permitting  the  sun  to  heat  the  air  to  the  sweating  point. 
In  Septemoer  the  sea  wind  moderates,  and  were  is  a  slight  taste  of  summer,  which  is  pnn 
longed  into  the  next  month.  The  pleasant  weather  often  lingers  in  the  lap  of  winter,  and  is 
interrupted  only  by  the  rains  of  November  or  December. 

By  running  the  eye  over  the  following  table,  a  general  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  coast 
climate  as  regards  temperature.  The  £vt  column  represents  the  average  temperature  of 
each  month  at  sunrise,  for  17  years ;  the  second  at  noon,  and  the  third  is  the  mean  of  the  othes 
two: 
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Observe  in  the  table  the  regular  increase  from  January  to  September,  and  the  rapid  decrease 
from  October  to  December;  nine  months  of  increase  and  two  of  decrease.  Notice,  also,  the 
uniform  increase  of  the  night  temperature  as  represented  in  the  first  column,  and  the  irregu- 
larity in  the  noonday  increase,  the  sea-breeze  arresting  it  in  May,  and  the  sun  giving  it  an 
upward  impulse  in  June,  before  the  sea  wind  has  gained  undisputed  control. 

Mran  Annual  Temperature.— The  mean  annual  temperature  at  San  Francisco  is  5G.6, 
which  may  be  set  down  as  the  mean  of  the  coast  and  bay  climate.  As  we  recede  from  the 
ocean,  the  days  are  warmer  and  the  nights  colder,  the  sun.  beine  the  great  disturber  of 
temperature,  and  the  ocean  the  great  equalizer.  But  the  increase  of  the  day  corresponds  so 
nearly  with  the  diminution  of  the  high  temperature,  that  the  mean  varies  but  litUe  within 
the  range  of  the  sea  breeze. 

'  'Washington  and  Richmond,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as  San  Francisco,  have  a  mean 
of  54  or  &4<|,  two  degrees  colder  than  the  latter.    This  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  small 
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diiereiioe;  Imi  its  yalue  is  made  e^dent  by  reflectlBe  that  it  is  a  differonoe  for  every  day  in 
the  year — each  day  of  the  year  in  San  l^'rancisoo,  from  Jannary  to  December,  havioff  an 
average  of  two  degrees  higher  than  the  correaponding  day  on  the  Atlantic  border.  Coid  as 
our  snmmers  are  in  proportion  to  those  in  the  east,  it  appears  that  the  winters  are  warmer, 
in  stiU  gfeater  proportion.. 

In  the  Atlantic  States  the  mean  annnal  temperature  diminishes  in  going  northward  about 
one  degree  for  every  degree  of  latitude.  This  is  the  general  rule  in  all  climates.  But  the 
dimate  of  California  presents  an  extraordinary  anomaly  in  this  respect  Along  the  coast, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  to  Monterey,  a  range  of  nine  degrees  of  latitude,  the 
mean  temperature  varies  but  little— not  more  than  three  or  four  degrees  at  most;  and  evea 
this  difference  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  difference  <^  latitude.  On  the  other 
band,  the  interior  climate  varies  indefinitely,  every  valley  having  a  climate  of  its  own.  The 
summers,  however,  are  generally  hotter  in  the  north.  One  might  start  from  Los  Angeles, 
near  the  south  line  of  the  State,  in  summer,  and  travel  northwi^,  inland,  *500  or  600  miles, 
and  find  it  growing  hetter  every  day ;  and  he  might  go  in  a  southeasterly  course  less  thaxi 
kaif  that  distance,  and  arriving  at  Fort  Yuma,  on  the  Colorado,  he  would  find  one  of  the 
hottest  places  in  the  world. 

The  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature,  incident  to  the  climate  of  the  Atlantic  States,  are 
unknown  in  California^  We  have  none  of  those  angry  outbreaks  from  the  northwest,  which 
change  summer  to  winter  in  a  few  hours.  The  sea  breeze  is  chilling  mough,  especially 
when  it  comes  in  suddenly  to  reassert  its  sway,  after  one  of  the  occasional  warm  days  of  sum- 
nttr.    But  the  sea  breeae  can  never  bring  the  thermometer  down  below  52°. 

In  the  summer  months  there  is  scarcely  any  fall  of  temperature  through  the  night  in  the 
coast  climate.  The  early  morning  is  sometimes  clear,  sometimes  cloudy,  but  always  calm. 
A  windy  morning  in  summer  is  u>tcommon  at  San  Francisco.  A  few  hours  after  sunrise  the 
elonds  break  away  and  vanish,  and  the  sun  shines  forth  cheerfully  and  delightfully ;  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring.  Towards  noon,  or  a  little  after,  the  sea  breeze  sets  in,  and  the  weather 
is  completely  chan^ad.  From  65*^  degrees  the  mercury  drops  to  53P  or  54°  long  before  sun* 
set,  and  si  that  pomt  it  remains  almost  motionless  till  the  next  morning.  This  is  the  order 
of  things  in  three  days  out  of  four  in  June,  July,  and  August. 

In  t&  climate  of  the  coast  the  nights  are  never  uncomfortably  warm.  The  extreme  heat 
at  10  p.  m.  at  San  Francisco,  for  17  years,  was  75°.  The  thermometer  reached  this  point  on 
Uiree  diffwent  nights ;  en  two  nights  it  reached  75°,  on  four  nights  73°,  on  two  nignts  72°, 
and  on  five  nights  70°— making  only  16  evenings  in  17  years  when  it  was  warm  enough  at 
bed*time  to  sit  out  of  doors  with  thin  clothing.  The  warmest  morning  in  17  years  was  69°. 
These  facts  have  special  interest  in  relation  to  sleep. 

Though  the  nignts  in  the  interior  are  not  so  uniformly  cool,  yet  there  are  few  localities, 
even  in  the  valleys,  where  they  are  too  warm  for  sleeping,  even  though  the  dAj  temperature 
mm  have  reached  100°.  This  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  States, 
and  it  lias  an  important  bearing  on  the  health,  vigor,  and  character  of  the  population. 

In  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  State  is  a  section  having  a  climate  of  its  own.  It  is 
known  as  the  Colorado  desert,  and  is  comparatively  barrren  of  vegetation,  owing  to  the 
small  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  there.  The  mean  temperature  of  Fort  Yuma,  though  not 
exactly  in  the  desert,  is,  in  the  month  of  July,  upwards  of  100°  at  noon,  and  90°  at  9  p.  m. 
la  contrast  with  this,  is  the  winter  climate  of  Yreka,  near  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of 
the  State,  and  representing  a  small  alpine  section  bordering  on  Oregpn.  During  the  stormy 
weather  of  January,  1868,  when  the  thermometer  at  Marysville  and  other  localities  in  tlie 
north  were  telegraphed  as  ranging  from  25°  to  35°,  at  8  a.  m.,  the  despatches  from  Yreka 
placed  it  below  zero  day  after  day,  and  sometimes  10°  or  12°  below. 

We  will  conclude  the  subject  of  temperature  with  a  table,  representing  the  mean  of  the 
several  seasons  at  a  number  of  prominent  points  in  California,  and  also  inrther  northward. 
The  first  column  gives  the  temperature  of  the  spring  months,  March,  April,  and  May;  and 
so  on,  the  other  seasons  are  arranged.    The  last  column  is  the  mean  annual  temperature. 


LoealitleSw 

Spring. 

Swnnwr. 

Antaran. 

Winter. 

Tear. 

SsnFmncisoo •.... 

o 
M.5 

5e.o 

56.5 
54.0 
00.0 
7S.0 
52.0 
59:0 
53.0 
51.0 

4ao 

0 

00.0 
6.59 
J67.0 
50.0 
71.0 
90.0 
57.5 
60.0 
70.5 
61.5 
•3.0 

o 

59.0 
61.0 
6a5 
57.0 
64.5 
7&5 
53.0 
55.0 
53.0 
54.0 
5L5 

o  ■ 

51.0 
46.5 
49.0 
51.0 
52.5 
57.0 
43.5 
47.5 
35.5 
4SL5 
39.5 

o 
56.6 

Sacramento 

58.0 

Benicia 

5ao 

Monterey* 

55.5 

Ban  Dleiro '. 

02.0 

Pnrt  Ynma-     x,.  ,..-.*.« *-rrr..T-.r...r---r. .......... 

7315 

Humboldf  Bay* 

51.5 

P^rt  Orford 

53.5 

DaIIm.  OrRiTDfi  ...... •..*.*f-«...««.r«*«««*........... 

53.0 

AHtoria 

92.0 

Port    fttftllaROOin.    W.    T.....^...r.r*-.r'rr>-.^r^-«-r. ...... 

51.0 

*  The  ilgares  for  these  locsUttei  are  proMbly  too  low. 
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There  is  this  diffsrence  between  the  summer  in  the  interior  of  California  and  the  Atlantic 
States,  that  in  the'  former  it  is  onbroken  by  the  showers  and  storms  which  in  other  regions 
temper  the  heat  and  give  Tarietj  to  the  climate.  From  the  beginning  of  June  until  NoYem- 
ber  the  sky  is  mostly  unclonded,  and  the  son  shines  oat  brightly  the  whole  day. 

The  Annual  Rains. — In  the  entire  absence  of  rain  during  one  portion  of  the  year,  and 
its  restriction  to  another  portion,  California  has  but  one  climate.  There  is  this  difierenoe, 
however,  between  one  part  and  another,  that  the  rain  commences  sooner  and  continues  later 
in  the  north,  and  that  both  the  quantity  of  the  rain  and  the  duration  of  the  rainy  season 
diminish  on  approaching  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  or  rather  on  receding  from  the  moun* 
tainous  section.  The  rain  year  of  California  does  not  conform  to  the  cSendar  year,  but 
extends  from  summer  to  summer,  embracing  the  latter  part  of  one  year  and  the  former  part 
of  the  year  ensuing.  The  natural  division  is  in  July  or  August — say  the  first  of  August. 
The  calendar  yei^r  fails  to  represent  properly  either  a  dry  wintar  or  a  rainy  one.  Thus,  the 
smallest  quantity  of  rain  in  any  one  of  the  17  calendar  years  was  10.50  inches,  in  1865,  while 
the  climatic  year  1850-*51  had  but  7.12  inches,  and  1863-'64,  8.49.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
calendar  year  1865  had  but  10.50  inches,  or  half  the  average  supply,  from  whidi  it  would  be 
inferred  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  two  seasons  in  which  it  enters  was  dry ;  whereas,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  table,  it  appears  that  both  of  these  seasons  had  the  full  supply,  being  a  fraction 
over  21  inches.  It  so  transpired  that  the  rain  of  one  season  was  mainly  in  the  latter  part  of 
1864,  and  that  of  the  latter  season  in  the  early  part  of  1866,  leaving  the  intervening  calendar 
year  deficient 

In  seasons  of  scanty  rains  the  deficiency  is  not  confined  to  certain  districts,  as  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  but  it  is  general.  The  annual  supply,  however,  varies  greatly  in  different 
sections.  Taking  the  gauge  at  San  Francisco  as  a  basis,  very  nearly  the  same  quantity  falls 
in  the  valleys  surrounding  the  bay,  and  also  in  the  Sacramento  valley  as  far  north  as  the 
capital.  Speaking  more  precisely,  the  quantity  in  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties  is  greater,  and 
in  Santa  Clara,  south  of  tne  bav,  rather  less,  than  at  San  Francisco.  Proceeding  southward, 
it  diminishes  rapidly,  the  rain-fall  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  being  only  one-half  that  of 
the  bay.  In  the  north  and  northeast,  among  the  Sierras,  it  is  generally  much  g^reater,  being 
three  or  four  times  as  much  in  some  localities. 

In  San  Francisco  [according  to  a  table  which  wo  cannot  conveniently  reproduce]  the  rains 
of  each  month,  during  a  pericS  of  17  years,  averaged  as  follows,  in  inches  and  fractions  of 
inches:  January,  4.51;  February,  3.08;  March,  2.76;  April,  1.74;  May,  .82;  June,  .05; 
July,  .02 ;  Angust,  .01 ;  September,  .09 ;  October,  .57 ;  November,  2.74 ;  December,  5.37. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  for  any  one  month,  as  the  table  shows,  'was  18.14  inches,  in 
January,  1862 — a  winter  memorable  on  account  of  destructive  floods  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
The  greatest  quantity  in  any  one  month  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  during  a  period  of  30  years, 
was  13  inches ;  and  this  was  in  one  of  the  summer  months.  So  much  as  this  never  nils  in 
a  winter  month  in  the  Atlantic  States.  For  one  season  of  excessive  drought  there  have  been 
two  of  excessive  rain.  No  two  seasons  in  succession  have  g^ven  as  much  rain  as  1866-*67 
and  1867-*68. 

The  rains  of  each  season  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  in  juxtaposition  with  ths 
rains  of  each  year : 


Seaaon,  Rain. 

1850-'51 11.12 

1851-'52 ^ :.18.00 

]8a2-'53 3a  46 

1853-'54 22.80 

1854-'55 24.10 

1655-'56 21.13 

1856-'57 19.90 

1857-'5e 19.05 

185e-'50 19.76 

1859-'60 17.10 

1860-'6l : 14.54 

1861-'62 38.04 

1862-'63 15.19 

1863-'64 a49 

1864-'65 21.30 

M65-'66 21.19 

1866-'«7 32:22 


Mean 2a  79 


Year. 
1851... 
1B52... 


Rain,* 
..15:12 
..25.00 


1853 19.03 

1854 82.19 

1855 37.80 

1656 22.01 

1857 ...2a  55 

1858 19.65 

1859 18.08 

1860 15.15 

1861 ia43 

1802 31.05 

1863 1&63 

1864 ia05 

1865 10  30 

1866 .....32.98 

1867 33.00 


.2L62 


It  appears  that  December  is  the  month  of  greatest  rain.  The  rainy  tendency  reaches  its 
climax  about  Christmas,  and  then  diminishes  gradually  untiUhe  termination  of  the  season 
of  rain,  towards  the  latter  end  of  May.  June,  July,  August,  and  September  are  dry,  with 
exceptions  so  light  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice,  only  2.50  inches  having  fallen  in  these  four 
months  collectively  in  17  years. 

In  almost  every  winter  there  are  two  rainy  periods,  with  a  drier  period  interposed,  showing 
an  analogy  to  the  earlier  and  later  rains  of  Palestine  and  other  oriental  countries.  The  month 
of  February  is  the  most  frequent  representative  of  the  dry  period ;  but  the  sprinr  rains, 
which  sometimes  commence  in  this  month,  and  other  heavy  rains  which  occasioufuly  fall, 
swell  the  aggregate  so  as  to  prevent  the  exhibition  of  a  deficiency  in  the  table. 
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Id  BpeakiP^  of  tbe  "rainy  masoD,"  strangers  will  not  infer  that  rain  is  parpetnal,  or  nearly 
80,  dnring  that  time.  The  term  is  employed  only  to  contrast  with  tbe  dry  season,  and  it 
implies  the  possibility  rather  than  the  actual  occurrence  of  rain.  In  more  than  half  the  winter 
there  is  not  a  drop  beyond  the  necessities  of  agricnltare,  and  even  in  the  seasons  of  most 
rain  nrach  veiy  pleasant  weather  is  interspersed.    If  the  winter  be  not  extraordinary,  it  is 

In  the  intervals  of  rain  it  is 
The  gprass  starts  as  soon  as  the 
r  ffreen  nniform  almost  throaghout  the  entire  State, 
and  in  Februaiy  and  March  it  is  set  with  floral  jewels.  The  blossoms  increase  in  variety 
and  profasion  until  April,  when  they  are  so  abundant  in  many  places  as  to  show  distinctly 
the  vellow  carpeting  on  hills  five  miles  distant. 

There  is  great  irregntlarity  in  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  It  never 
sets  in  before  November,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  latter  part  of  December.  In  the  northern 
section  the  rains  commence  earlier  than  at  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  southern  section  later. 
The  spring  rains,  which  are  of  immense  importance  to  agpriculture,  rarely  fail.  March  is  one 
of  the  surest  months  in  this  respect.  Apri  1  often  gives  a  copious  supply.  There  is  a  remarka- 
ble tendency  to  rain  about  the  20th  of  Mav,  and  a  complete  cessation  soon  afterwards.  It 
is  a  striking  feature  of  the  climate,  that  when  the  weather  puts  on  its  rainy  habit,  the  rain  is 
apt  to  continue  every  day  for  one  or  two  weeks,  and  then  an  interval  may  ensue  without  a 
drop  for  several  weeks. 

Tbe  rains  of  California  are  tropical  in  one  respect,  being  showery,  and  not  often  regularly 
continuous  for  many  hours.  The  monotony  of  an  easterly  storm,  such  as  the  Atlantic  climate 
furnishes,  is  almost  unknown  here.  The  sun  breaks  forth  frequently  in  the  midst  of  a  shower, 
and  directly  the  sky  is  almost  clear.  Presently,  when  it  is  least  expected,  the  rain  is  heard 
on  the  roof  with  tbe  suddenness  of  a  shower-bath. 

Tbe  night  is  more  favorable  to  rain  than  the  day.  No  matter  how  dense  the  clouds,  how 
fair  the  wind,  how  resolute  the  barometer  in  its  promise  of  falling  weather,  the  sun  rarely 
fails  to  break  up  the  arrangement  before  noon,  and  to  tumble  the  clouds  into  confused  masses 
or  dissipate  them  altogether.  But  before  night,  or  during  the  night,  the  clouds  resume  their 
function. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  tbe  cloud-current  is  from  south  to  west,  and  the  cloud  supply- 
ing the  rain  is  mostly  of  the  cumulo-stratus  or  nimbus  form,  And  quite  low  in  the  sky. 
what  is  singular,  the  raii\  begins  most  frequently  to  the  northward,  although  the  cloud  comes 
from  the  south.  The  horizon  in  the  south  may  be  entirely  clear  under  these  circumstances, 
the  cloud  forming  iii  view,  and  growing  denser  and  denser  in  its  northward  travel,  until  it 
precipitates  the  rain. 

The  following  table  exbibits  tbe  mean  quantity  of  rain  falling  at  different  stations,  and  the 
number  of  years  on  wliicn  the  mean  is  computed.  The  stations  are  airanged  in  the  order  of 
their  latitude,  beginning  with  Fort  Yuma  and  San  Diego,  which  aro  about  on  the  same 
parallel : 

Loemiities,                                                        Term,  Mean, 

FortTuma Four  years.    .  3.24 

San  Diego Threeyears.  10.43 

Monterey Four  years.  12.20 

Stockton Four  years.  15.10 

San  Francisco Seventeen  years.  20.79 

Benicia Eight  years.  22.86 

Sacramento Twelve  years.  18.23 

Placerville 1861-'62.  86.00 

Placerville 1862-'63.  26.00 

South  Yuba 1861-'G2.  109.00 

South  Yuba 1866-'e7.  81,.56 

Red  Dog,  Nevada  county Threeyears.  64.00 

Fort  Jones Threeyears.  16.77 

Hoopa  valley,  Klamath  county 1861-'62.  129.15 

Port  Orford Fouryears.  71.63 

Astoria,  Oregon One  and  a  half  year.    86.35 

Dalles, Oregon Two  years.  14.32 

Fort  Steilacoom,  Washington  Territory Five  years.  61. 75 

A  comparison  with  the  Atlantic  slope  presents  a  striking  contrast.  The  smallest  amount 
of  rain  that  falls  in  one  year,  in  any  locality  on  the  eastern  side,  say  20  inches,  is  at  least 
•qnal  tn  the  average  annual  supply  in  the  great  erain-growing  valleys  of  California ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  locality  on  the  eastern  siae,  until  you  reach  the  tropical  latitude  of 
Florida,  approaches  the  maximum  of  the  Pacific  slope.  Thus  California,  with  a  range  of  10 
degrees  of  latitude,  has  a  minimum  of  3^  inches  at  Fort  Yuma,  with  a  maximum  exceeding 
100  inches  on  the  Sienas ;  while  the  Atlantic  slope,  with  upwai^s  of  20  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  an  expanse  of  territory  vastly  greater,  with  mountainous  elevations  of  considerable 
height,  presents  a  minimum  of  20  indies  with  the  same  maximum  as  California. 
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To  make  ibe  contrast  more  strikiDg  it  may  be  added  that  tbe  annual  snpplj  of  rain  bas  a 
fireater  range  in  California,  in  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  Sacramento  Uitj,  than  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  from  Maine  to  Florida.  Two  or  three  times  as  macb  nun  may  fall  in  a  single 
night  in  tbe  mountains  of  California  as  in  tbe  entire  year  in  the  sontbeastera  comer  of  the 
State. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  129  incbes,  at  Hoopa  Talley,  is  stated  on  tbe  authority  of  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick,  of  tbe  United  States  army.  In  general,  sucb  extreme  results  are  to  be  accepted 
witb  caution.  Tbe  gauge  maj^  not  have  been  fairly  exposed,  or  it  may  bave  been  wrongly 
graduated.  But  Dr.  Kirkpatnck  gives,  in  detail,  the  supply  for  eacb  of  three  months,  whicb 
seems  to  confirm  his  report:  November,  44.10  incbes;  Jjecember,  23.79  incbes;  January, 
90.95  incbes.  An  observer  on  tbe  South  Yuba,  Nevada  county,  reports  41.95  inches  as  fall- 
ing there  in  the  montb  of  December,  1867.  Instead  of  being  surprised  at  tbe  floods  in  the 
Sti^ramento  valley,  we  may  wonder  what  becomes  of  so  muco  water. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Hoopa  valley  is  but  about  40  miles  ^est  of  Fort  Jones,  wbeie 
tbe  annual  supply  is  set  down  as  16.77  inches.  Botb  places  are  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  State,  among  tbe  Coast  mountains,  and  remote  from  tbe  ocean. 

In  reference  to  tbe  climate  of  GaJifomia  and  its  effect  upon  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
Lorin  Blodget  says : 

In  California  the  proportion  of  cases  of  this  class  bas  been  given  imperfectly  for  two  prints, 
on  tbe  autbority  of  Dr.  Hatcb.  Three  years  at  Sacramento,  wbicb  would  represent  the 
average  of  Up^r  California  quite  correctly,  give  113  deatbs  in  a  total  of  1,251,  or  90.03  per 
1,000,  but  of  tnis  be  remarks :  *'  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  few  of  the  cases  of  consumptive 
diseases  hiUierto  met  with  in  tbe  valley  have  originated  bere.  In  most  if  not  all  tbe  instances 
tbe  disease  bas  been  implanted  before  reaching  tbe  country,  and  tbe  most  tbat  can  be  said  is, 
that  it  bas  not  been  benefited  by  the  change.  Of  admissions  to  the  city  hospital,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  nearlv  two  years,  August  7,  1851,  to  July  1, 1853,  there  were  64  in  a  total  of  1,870 
bdonging  to  the  respiratory  class.  Of  these  but  11  were  of  consumption— 45  per  1,000  of 
all,  and  5. 8  1,000  of  consumption.  It  is  believed  tbat  the  cases  of  all  diseases  of  this  class 
originating  in  California  will  not  reach  four  per  cent,  on  the  number  of  deaths,  and  will  thus 
stand  at  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  ofthe  eastern  States.  (Climatology  of  the  United 
States,  p.  475.) 


PBINCIPAL  ROUTES  THKOUGH  CAUFOENU. 

• 

Tables  of  distances,  farei,  and  freights,^ 

STEAM  NAVIOATION—INLAND  SERVICE. 

8an  Francisco  to  Sacramento,  125  mt/es. — Steamer  Cbrysopolis,  1,300  tons,  and  steamer 
Tosemite,  1,100  tons,  daily,  at  4  p.  m. ;  returning,  leave  Sacramento  at  2  p.  m.  Through 
fare,  |4  and  $5 ;  to  Benicia,  $2 ;  to  Rio  Vista,  $3.    llirougb  freight,  |3  per  ton. 

San  Francisco  to  Stockton,  127  mUcs, — Steamer  Julia,  600  tons,  and  steamer  Cornelia,  600 
tons,  dailvjjit  4  p.  m. ;  returning,  leave  Stockton  at.4  p.  m.  Fare,  |4  and  $5.  I^igbt, 
fgi  50  and  $3  per  ton. 

Sacramento  to  MarysviUe,  45  miles, — Steamers  Flora  and  Governor  Dana,  duly,  at  7  a.  m.; 
retuming,  leave  Marysville  at  7  a.  m.    Fare,  $4.    Freight,  $5  per  ton. 

Sacramento  to  Red  Bluff,  105  miles. — Steamers  Gem  and  Lark,  every  Saturday  morning. 
Fai^,  $10.    Freight,  (17  per  ton. 

San  Francisco  to  Napa,  47  miles,  via  VaU^o  and  Mare  Idand, — Steamer  Amelia,  summer, 
daily,  at  9  a.  m. ;  winter,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  10  a.  m.  Fare  to  Napa,  $3; 
to  Vallejo  and  Mare  Island,  |2.    Freight,  |2  50  per  ton ;  grain  from  Vallejo,  $1  per  ton. 

San  Frandseo  to  Suisun,  40  miles,  via  Benida, — Steamer  Paul  Pry,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday.    Fare,  $3 ;  to  Benicia,  $2. 

*  Compiled  £rom  Holdredge's  ''Guide-book  ofthe  Padfic,"  and  other  authorities. 
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Tattes  of  distances^  fareSf  and  ^ei^fe— Continued. 


CENTRAL  PAaFIC  RAILROAD. 


Stations. 


Sacramento 
Arcade  .... 

Antelope . . . 
Junction... 
Rocklin.... 

Pino......  . 

Newcastle.. 
Aubnm..... 

ClinperJG^p 

Cisco 


|0  70 
50 
80 
20 
50 
10 
60 
30 
50 


1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
5 


1^ 


$1  05 
2  25 

2  70 

3  30 

3  75 

4  65 

5  40 

6  45 
825 


SAN  FRANaSCO  AND  SAN  JOSi^  RAILROAD. 


Stations. 


San  Francisco  . 

Mission 

Branoan's 

Beraal 

San  Miffuel .... 
School  House.. 
12-Mile  Farm.. 

San  Bruno 

17-Mile  House  . 

San  Mateo 

Belmont 

Redwood  City  . 

MenloPark 

Mayfieki 

Mountain  View. 
Lawrence's.  ... 

Santa  Clara 

San  Joe6 


o  q 

5  * 

sl 


to 


40 
45 
50 
65 
75 


1  05 
J  15 
]  25 
1  25 


to  20 
25 
35 
50 
60 
70 
75 
90 
1  00 
1  25 


1 
] 
1 
2 


50 
70 
80 
10 


225 
2  40 
2  50 


SAORABfENTO  TO  STOCKTON. 


Stations.    , 


Bnckner's  .. 
Hicksvilie . . 

Liberty 

Woodbridge 
Stockton  ... 


Distance. 

Fare. 

14 

t2  00 

22 

3  00 

^ 

3  50 

35 

4  00 

50 

500 

Freight. 


Steamers  run  at  iiregalar  intervals  between  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  carrying  freight 
octiy. 


SACRAMBNTO  TO  NAPA. 


Stations. 


Solano  House 
Silveyville... 
Taeaville  .... 

Suisun 

BockYille 

Sosool. ...... 

Napa 


Distance. 


17 
25 
35 
47 
51 
61 
65 


Fare. 


t2  00 


4  00 


Freight. 


Through  freight^  5  cents  psK 
pound. 


Connect  at  Suisun  with  stages  for  Benida,  and  at  Napa  withHealdsburg  with  stages,  and 
line  for  St.  Helena  and  Calistega. 
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RESOURCES  OF   STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 


Tables  qf  distanceSf  fares,  and  /re^A^!&-— Continned. 

8ACRAMENTO  TO  KNIOBT'S  LASOOXQ, 


Stations. 


Woodland 

Cncheville 

Knight's  Landing 


Distance. 


20 
25 
35 


Fare. 


$1  50 
2  00 
300 


Freight. 


Thioiigh  by  team,  25  cents  per 
cwL 


The  Backeye  and  Cache  Creek  mail  branches  o£F  at  Woodland. 


STOCKTON  TO  CAUPO  SECO. 


Stations. 


Waterloo 

Locust  Shade 
Lockeford  ... 

Poland's 

Camanche... 
PoTerty  Bar  . 
Campo  Seco  . 


Distance. 


8 
14 

18 
20 
28 
30 
38 


Faro. 


$100 

1  50 

2  00 
200 

3  00 
300 

4  00 


Freight. 


Throngh  fireight,  4  cents  per 
pound. 


Connect  at  Campo  Seco  with  stages  for  lone  City,  via  Winter's  Bar^  Lancha  Plana,  and 
Buena  Vista.    Distance,  fifteen  miles ;  fare,  |2. 


STOCKTON  TO  COPPEROPOLI8. 


Stations. 


Twelve-Mile  House. 

Farmington 

Rock  Creek 

Shafer's 

Telegraph  City 

Copperopolis 


Distance. 


12 
16 
21 

28 
29 
36 


Fare. 


|2  00 

2  50 

3  00 

4  00 

4  00 

5  00 


Freight. 


Stage,  4  cts.  per  pound ;  team, 
i*  cent  to  Telegraph  City; 
stage,  4  cents  per  pouna  $ 
team,  f  cent  to  Stockton. 


STOCKTON  TO  SAH  ANDREAS. 


Stations. 


Distance. 


Fare. 


Freight 


Fifteen-Mile  House 

Gorham 

Spring  Valley 

San'iGidreas 


15 


12  00 


37 
45 


3  50 
5  00 


Throngh  by  express,  10  cents 
per  pound ;  team,  1  cent  per 
pound. 


Connect  with  stage  at  Mokelnmne  Hill. 
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TdtHes  qf  diatanceSf  fareSf  and  freights — Ccmtiniied. 

MARTSVILLB  TO  LA  PORTE. 


Slations. 


OroTille,  vift  Northern  railroad 

ForboBtown 

Clipper  Mills 

Strawberry  Vallej 

Eagleville 

La  Porte 


Distance. 


28 
48 
66 
60 
62 
74 


Fare. 


»00 


10  00 


Freight 


Bj  team,  $16  per  ton. 


Connect  at  La  Porte  with  stages  for  Gibsonrille. 

CUpper  Mills  is  situated  near  the  eastern  edge  of  Butte  connt^,  within  one  onarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  Yuba  county  line,  and  in  one  of  the  best  surffar-pine  sections  or  the  State, 
from  which  Uurge  quantities  of  clear  lumber  are  made  for  the  oan  Francisco  market. 


MARTSYILLE  TO  FORBB8TOWN. 


Stations. 


Sewalls ^ 

Bangor. ..«.. . 
Miller's  Banch 
Brownsville..., 
Forbestown.... 


Distance. 


12 
20 
24 
32 
37 


Fare. 


$1  60 
260 

3  00 

4  00 
6  00 


Freight 


Connect  at  Forbestown  with  stages  for  La  Porte. 


MARTSynXE  TO  DOWnEVILLE. 


Stations 

Brown's  Valley  .-.*--. 

Foster's  Bar 

Camptonyille 

Ooodyear's  Bar 

Downieyille .. 


Distance. 


12 
36 
41 
57 
62 


Fare. 


$1  00 


6  00 

900 

10  00 


Freight 


Express,  2  cents  per  ponnd. 

6  cents  per  pound. 

9  cents  per  pound. 

10  cents  per  potmc). 


MART8VILLE  TO  NORTH  SAN  JUAN. 


Stations. 


Empire  Banch  ..^. 

French  Coral 

Birchville 

Sweetland 

North  San  Juan  a.. 


Distance. 

Fare. 

16 

12  00 

30 

300 

32 

3  60 

34 

4  00 

37 

600 

Freight 


By  express,  in  summer,  |  to  f 
cent  per  pound;  in  winter, 
1  to  1^  cents  per  pound. 


Freight  from  Lincoln,  36  miles  distant,  to  North  San  Juan,  in  summer,  f  to  1  cent  per 
pound ;  in  winter,  H  to  2  cents  per  pound. 
Connect  at  North  San  Juan  with  North  Bloomfield,  Forest  City,  and  Nevada  stages. 
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BESOtTRCES  OF  STATES  AND  TERBITORIES 


l!iMe8  (jf  distances,  fcureSy  and  freights — Gontiiiaed. 

OAKLAltD  TO  SOMBRVILLB. 


StatiMm. 


Diflttnee. 


Faro. 


Lafarette 

*W9!inntCttiik. 

tPacheco 

Clayton 

Carbondale.... 
tSomerville.... 


12 
16 
21 
30 
33 
35 


$1  00 
150 
200 
250 
2  75 
300 


*CkMUieet  with  Dtnyflle  stages.         tOonBectwlthllailliieB  ftagM.        tOomeetwifli  AstlodtftafM. 


WALNUT  CREEK  TO  DANVILLE. 


Stations. 

Distance. 

Fbre. 

Freight. 

Alamo. -r**- 

3 

7 

|0  50 
75 

DaaTiUe 

ANnoCH  TO  80BCEKSVILLE. 


Stations. 

Distance. 

Faie. 

Freight. 

SomenTille  ...••.•..••••........•••. 

6 

to  50 

|4  per  ton. 

Cdnnect  at  Antioeh  with  Stockton  boats. 


OAKLAND  TO  SAN  10S£. 


Stations. 


San  Antonio  . . 
San  Leandro.. 
San  Lorenzo  .. 

Alvarado 

Centreville.... 

Mission 

Warm  Springs 
San  Jose 


Distance. 


3 
9 
12 
17 
21 
26 
30 
42 


Fare. 


(0  50 

75 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
200 
2  00 
250 


Froight 


1  cent  per  poand. 
1  cent  per  poond. 
1  cent  per  ponnd. 

1  cent  per  poond. 

2  cents  per  pound. 
2  cents  per  ponnd. 
2  cents  per  pound. 
2i  cents  per  pound. 


BAN  JOSk  TO  ALMADEN  MIN£8» 


Stations. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Frifeht. 

MiAes 

12 

$1  00 

♦  . 
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Tdtka  qf  distamcea^  fares j  and  ^e^to-*Contiiuied. 

8AV  JOS£  TO  LOS  AKOSUBS. 


StatioQB. 


Natividad 

Borns's 

Salinas 

Cock*fl 

Jolone ^ 

Plieto ^ 

Hot  Springs > 

San  Lnifl  Obispo 

Foxeii's 

Santa  Juez 

Santa  Barbara 

San  Bnenayentora 

Las  Posio 

Honntain  Station 

Lone  Station 

Los  Angeles 


Distance, 


Fare. 


52 

$4  50 

02 

600 

82 

800 

108 

11  00 

180 

12  00 

132 

14  00 

166 

16  00 

190 

18  00 

240 

19  00 

265 

20  00 

310 

20  00 

342 

23  00 

362 

25  00 

382 

26  00 

402 

27  00 

418 

28  00 

Freii^ht 


4^  cents  per  pound. 
6'centsi$efpbuifd. 
8  cents  per  pound. 

11  cents  per  pound. 

12  cents  per  ponnd. 
14  cents  per  pound. 
16  cents  per  pound. 

18  cents  per  pound. 

19  cents  per  pound* 

20  cents  per  pound«, 
20  cents  per  pound. 
23  cents  per  pound. 

25  cents  per  pound. 

26  cents  per  pound, 

27  cents  per  pound. 

28  cents  per  pound. 


Oomiect  with  stages  for  San  Pedro,  San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  and  Clear  Lake. 

SAN  JOS£  TO  SOUTH  SAN  /UAN. 


Stations. 


Fifteen-Bljle  House 

Twentj-one-Mile  House 
Bnxnett*s.. •.••...•... . 

OiboT • 

San  Juan 


Distance. 


15 
21 


30 
42 


Fare. 


$1  00 
1  50 


2  00 

3  00 


Freight. 


1  cent  per  pound. 
1\  cent  per  pound. 

2  cents  per  pound. 
Scents  per  pound. 


Connect  at  Sao  Juan  with  stages  for  Watsonville,  Salhias,  and  Monterey. 


SAN  JOSt  TO  YISAUA. 


Stations. 


Hallenbeck's 

San  Luis..... 

Lone  Willow 

Temple's • 

Firebaum's 

Fresno  City 

Elk  Horn 

King's  Biyer 

Cross  Creek 

Visalia 


Distance. 


50 

66 

84 

98 

110 

128 

150 

168 

180 

192 


Fare. 


15  00 
7  00 
900 
11  00 
14  00 
17  00 

20  00 

21  00 
23  00 
25  00 


Freight. 


5  cents  per  pound. 
7  cents  per  pound. 
9  cents  per  pound. 
11  cents  per  pound. 
14  cents  per  pound. 
17  cents  per  pound. 

20  cents  per  pound. 

21  cents  per  pound. 
23  cents  per  pound. 
25  cents  per  pound. 


Connect  with  10. 30  a.  m.  train  ftom  San  Francisco.    Semi-wevkly  in  winter ;  through  14 
three  days. 
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RESOURCES  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 


Tables  (fdistanceSf  fares,  and  freights — Contmned. 


.  8AH  JOBt  TO  LEZIH6T0H. 


Stotion. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Freight 

• 

Lexington..  .^..^ 

— 

$1  00 

60  cents  per  100  pounds. 

FBTiXUlIA  TO  DODEGA. 


Stony  Point. 
Sebastopol.. 
Bodega..... 


Stations. 


Distance. 


8 
16 
26 


Fare. 


$1  00 
200 
250 


Frdght 


Express  i  cent  per  pound. 
Express  1  cent  per  pound. 
Express  1  cent  per  pound. 


Connect  at  PetaluBia  with  boats  for  San  Frandsco,  and  stages  for  Clorerdale  and  Mendo- 
cino. 

PBTALUMA  TO  CLOYEHDAUB. 


Stations. 


Santa  Rosa  . 
Marie  West . 
Windsor.... 
HeardsbuTg. 
Geyserrille . 
Cloverdale.. 


Distance. 


16 
22 
26 
32 
39 
49 


Fare. 


$1  60 
2  00 
225 

3oa 

350 
4  50 


Freight 


1  cent  per  pound. 

1  cent  per  pound, 
li  cent  per  pound. 

Team,  50  cents  per  100  pounds. 
If  cent  per  pound. 

2  cents  per  pound. 


Connect  at  Heardsburg  with  stages  for  Slcaggs's  and  the  Geyser  Springs. 
Connect  at  Cloverdale  with  stages  for  Big  Kiyer  and  Ulciah,  and  Long  Valley. 


PETALUlfA  TO  DUHCAN'S  MILL. 


Stations. 


Two  Rock  Valley. 

Bloomfield 

Valley  Ford 

Bodega  Comers.  .. 

Bodega  Bay 

Duncan's  Foint. .. 
Duncan's  Mill 


Distance. 


Fare. 


8 

$1  00 

14 

1  50 

18 

2  00 

22 

250 

27 

300 

31 

3  50 

36 

4  og 

Frught 


i  cent  per  pound. 
I  cent  per  pound. 
I  cent  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound. 


Stations^ 


Gordon  Valley 
Big  Canon 


Berreyesa  Valley. 
Sulphur  Spring  H 
KnoxyiUe 


ouse. 


SUI8UN  TO  KNOXVILLE. 


Distance. 


25 
30 
44 

50 


Fare. 


(2  50 
300 
4  00 
500 


Fright 


1  cent  per  pound. 
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TMes  (/ distances ffareSy  and  freights — GontlnQed. 

NAPA  TO  UPPER  LAKB. 


BtaUoiifl. 


Distance. 


Fore. 


Freight. 


Sebastopol... 
8t.  Helena... 
Calistoffa...., 
Lower  Lake . 
Kelsey  Creek 
Lakeport .... 
Upper  Lake  • 


9 
20 
27 
62 
72 
87 
101 


$0  60 
1  00 
200 
7  00 
7  60 
860 

10  00 


Connect  at  Napa  with  Sacramento  stages  and  boats  for  San  Francisco. 


LOS  ANGSLES  TO  SAN  DIEOO. 


Stations. 


Anaheim • 

San  Joan  Capistrano 

SanLnisBey 

SanDi^go 


Distance. 


30 

60 

93 

130 


Fare. 


13  00 
6  00 
8  00 

12  00 


Freight 


LOS  ANGELES  TO  SAN  BERNARDINO. 


Stations. 


£1  Monte. ••••• 
Had  Springs... 
Sosamongo  .... 
San  Bernardino 


Distance. 


14 
30 
46 
66 


Fare. 


$1  00 
260 
4  00 
600 


Freight. 


2}  cents  per  ponnd. 


Connect  with  Loc  Angeles  and  San  Job6  stages,  and  Los  Angeles  and  Cleveland  stages. 


LOS  ANGELES  TO  SAN  PEDRO. 


Stations. 


Sausee 

Los  Cnervos 
Wilmington 
8anPe£ro.. 


Distance. 


7 
11 
22 

26 


Fare. 


to  26 
026 
060 
060 


Freight. 
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BESOUCCES   OF   8TATEB  AND  TJBBRITOSIES 


Table  of  distances  from  Honolulu,  Hatcaiian  Islands,  and  from  San  FranciscOf 
Califomia,  to  various  ports  of  the  Pacific  and  the  tporld ;  prepared  by  J". 
S.  Riley,  Bureau  of  b>tatistics.  Treasury  Department,  and  verified  by  J.  E. 
Hilgard,  esq,.  United  States  Coast  Survey  Office,  to  accompany  statistical 
report  on  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


From— 


To— 


Honolulu.  ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

'     Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

San  Francisco 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Po 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aspinwall 

Panama 

Do 

Do 


New  York,  via  Cape  Horn  ..•••••... 

New  York,  via  Panama 

Panama,  New  Granada 

Callao,  Peru « 

Valparaiso,  Chili 

Acapulco,  Mexico 

Mazatlan,  Mexico 

Goaymafl,  Mexico 

Cape SanLncas,  Mexico............ 

San  Diego,  California 

San  Francisco,  Califomia 

Portland,  Oregon 

Victoria,  Victoria  Island 

New  Westminster,  British  Columbia.  1 
New  Archangel,  (Sitka  Isl'd,)  Alaska. 

Yokohama,  Japan 

Canton,  China 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales 

Melbourne,  Victoria 

Jeddo,  via  Honolulu 

Shanghai,  via  Honolulu 

Hong  Kong,  via  Honolulu 

Sydney,  via  Honolulu 

Melbourne,  Tia  Honolulu 

Calcutta,  via  Honolulu 

New  York,  Tia  Cape  Horn 

New  York,  Tia  Panama ^.. 

Panama 

Callao 

Valparaiso 

Acapulco,  Mexico 

Manaanillo,  Mexico 

Mazatlan,  Mexico 

Guaymas,  Mexico 

Cape  San  Lucas,  Mexico 

San  Diego,  Califomia. 

Portlano,  Oregon 

Victoria,  VancouTer's  Island 

New  Westminster,  British  Columbia.. 

New  Archangel,  (Sitka  Island) 

Kanagawa,  Japan - 

Milford  Haven,  England 

Tahiti,  Society  Islands 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales 

Canton,  China 


Shortest  di«- 


NauVl  miUs. 


4,320 
4,560 
5.178 
5,9S8 
3,282 
2,856 
2,580 
2,658 
2,262 
2,060 
2,256 
2,310 
.2,358 
2,370 
3,^354 
4»848 
4,405 
4,810 
4,460 
5,328 
6,012 
6,456 
6,860 
6,810 


2,886 

3,9J2 

5,124 

1,740 

1,472 

1,200 

864 

1,104 

400 

462 

654 

690 

1,284 


4,390 
4,490 
7,638 
8,760 


Shortest  sail- 
ing routes. 


NautH  mtlis. 

14,376 

6,587 

4,560 
5,364 
5,990 
3,282 
2,856 
3,012 
2,65a 
2,262 
2,080 
2,330 
2,330 
2,410 
2,370 
3,475 
6,017 
4,820 
5,280" 
5,580 
6,740 
7,000 
6,700 
7,160 
11,380 
14,000 
5,287 
3,260 
4,010 
5,300 
1,850 
1,550 
1,390 
1,530 
1,145 
450 
570 
746 
815 
1,290 
4,900 
4,500 
4,540 
7,690 
9,677 
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SBCTION    IXII. 

GENERAL   SUMMARY. 

AREA  OF  CALIFORNIA,  ARABLE  LANDS,  POPULATION,  PRODUCT    OF    PRECIOUS   METALS, 

SHIPMENTS  OF  TREASURE,  COINAGE,  ftC. 

The  Gommissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office^  in  bis  Report  for  1867,  says : 

California  extends  alonjif  the  Pacific  coast  750  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  230.  Its 
area  is  188,981  square  miles,  or  120,947,840  acres,  of  which  not  less  than  89,000,000,  inclnd- 
ing  swamp  and  tale  lands  capable  of  reclamation,  are  snited  to  some  kinds  of  profitable  bus- 
bandry.  Of  these  over  40,000,000  are  fit  for  the  plough,  and  the  remainder  present  excellent 
facilities  for  stock-raising,  fmit-growing,  and  all  toe  other  branches  of  agriculture.  This  agri- 
cultural area  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the  entire  peninsula  of  Italy.  The 
State  also  contains  about  40,000,000  of  acres  of  mineral  land,  unsurpassed  for  productiveness. 

About  30,000,000  of  acres  have  been  surveyed,  leaving  a  residue  unsurveyed  of  90,000,000. 
Nearly  9,0()0,000  have  been  granted  to  the  State  bv  the  general  government,  under  various 
acts  of  Congress,  for  common  schools,  agricultural  colleges,  public  buildings,  and  internal 
improvements. 

6f  the  40,000,000  acres  of  arable  land,  14,000,000  are  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  16,000,000  in  the  coast  valleys,  and  the  residue  in  the  region  called 
the  *' Colorado  desert,*'  in  Owen's  river  vaJlej  and  the  Klamath  basin.  When  irrigation  is 
practiced  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  it  must  be  within  a  few  years,  and  the  valley  of  the  Col- 
orado is  brought  under  its  influence,  much  of  what  is  now  characterized  as  ** desert"  will 
become  productive  and  valuable.  The  land  not  fit  for  the  plough,  but  valuable  for  grazing 
and  in  a  measure  for  horticultural  purposes,  especially  the  grape  culture.  Is  to  be  found  on 
the  foot-hills  and  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Bange  mountains. 

Langley,  in  his  Pacific  Coast  Directory,  estimates  that  65,000,000  acres  are 
adapted  to  agricaltnre,  15,000,000  to  grazing  purposes,  that  4,000,000  are  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands ;  also,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  is  capable  of 
reclamation,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  each  year  being  added  to  the  cultivated 
lands  of  the  State.  The  area  of  lakes,  bays  and  mountains  be  estimates  at 
14,000,000. 

Of  the  65,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land,  [says  the  same  authority,  ]  there  were  returned 
by  the  county  assessors,  for  the  year  1865,  as  under  fence,  4,055,690  acres,  and  under  culti- 
vation 1,504,680  acres.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  but  six  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural 
land  of  the  State  under  fence,  and  little  over  two  and  one-half  per  cent  under  cuUivatioiu. 
The  returns  for  1866  wiU  increase  these  estimates  about  15  per  cent. 
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BESOCBCBfi  OF  8TATES  AND  TERBITOBIBS 


[Prom  Lugley'iPtcdficCottttHnclotT-l 

Table  exkSntinff  the  county  seats  qf  the  different  counties,  Ug<d  dUtamxs,  popidation 

qf  1860  and  1866,  itc. 


CoodUm. 

C™.7«<. 

II 

h 

s 

i 

i 

ill 

si 
§1 

SI  J 

eiu.L««idTO.... 

aunr  HannUlD . 

135 
60 

t 
IM 

(MO 

S45 
IBS 

130 

16 

SO 

ISM 
1855 

leaa 

1SG6 

S 

85S 

eji 

850 

856 
1850 

l?i6 
1B50 

e.9X 

"II 

V99S 

II 

'■S 

5,071 
685 

4631 

si 

3,600 

l^CO 

t1,S13.U0 
lJS?gS 

S,380 
8:980 

iiiSiM 

BuiAlldTMl...- 

CoDlnCMla 

HlItlOH 

2,544,S8i 

1.680 

s;33o 

3,47^596 

a,soo.ooo 
poo,  000 

819,835 

OrlMuiBu 

Uiktport 

l.9iB 

6ta 

i;354 
31B 

5;  956 

3;  376 
977 

lira 
i,3ea 

3,200 

B9S 

3.881 
t347 
1,853 

S,301 

3.3M 
1,430 

■iS 

Is 

is; 

]fi.m 

l!363 
!M,1« 

4i 
II 

11!  389 
11: 667 

4.r.38 
1RSS3 

<,716 
13,671 

iSlSTl 

SneUlin 

Md^port 

1 

30,69* 
6.5^ 

1.73B 

'728 
1,363 

3,11» 

50 

10 
M 
60 

80 
30 

1 

60 
flO 

5^173.837 
10:3I6,«8 

s"S:i;:::::::::::: 

SlMklon 

Son  Lull  Oblipo 
BcdwoodCIIf.. 
SuUBBcbmm.. 
BuiJoni 

tsx"- 

8iui  Beraudlno 

fiuFmbciioD 

Sm/oBfinlii. 

Su  LalaOblapo.... 

88,40aiS74 

5,37X016 

758,330 

2,7011,000 

SuUBnrlnn 

DownievaiB.,.. 

SlJiij-oo 

W««?Tllte'.V. 

Bonon 

WpodlUHl 

HaryiTlUe 

380,016 

103;  13S 

137,498 

456.437 

197,133,345 

II  SMI«.     Wo  Iblnk,  bi 


In  papnlaUoa  of  Uili  SU(e  for  1866  nro  taktn  fi 

tlluto  tbirl}'  per  ceDt.  of  lb*  populBtlon,    In  1 

Imate  for  Bui  FnnclKO  It  ■!  leul  18,UU0 100  Idi 
lEallmstrd. 
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SUxtentent  of  the  number  of  passengers  hy  sea  arriving  at  and  departing  from  the 
port  qf  San  Francisco  during  tJie  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters  of 
1867,  as  declared  at  the  custoni-7u>use. 


pKoamOj  New  Granada  . . 

San  Juan  del  Snr 

VWoria,  British  Oolnmbia 

China  and  Japan 

Europe,  direct 

Eastern  porta,  direct 

AuMtraUa 

Hexico 

Hawaiian  islands 

Other  coontiles.. 

Total 


& 


3,069 

1,786 

843 

463 

12 

4 

156 

193 

145 

90 


Arrivals. 


a 


6.409 

1,519 

236 

2,1^ 


315 
73 

227 

18 


6,086 


10,926 


i 

s 


5,654 

1,674 

341 

,1,429 

6 


702 

230 

67 

47 


& 


9 


5,630 

1.835 

405 

273 

13 


98 

97 

105 

54 


10,150 


8,510 


e 


20,782 

6,791 

1.2S4 

4,294 

31 

4 

1,267 

593 

544 

139 


35*672 


2,227 

667 

77 

424 

1 


15G 
63 
15 


3,881 


Departures. 


S5 


3.168 

1,413 

134 

410 


111 

51 

9 


5,296 


p 
cr 

n 


2.194 

1,005 

190 

1,232 

2 


67 

47 

344 


5,011 


I 

a 


2,434 

1,055 

71 

2,433 

1 


67 

107 

99 

14 


6,281 


o 


10,074 

4,340 

402 

4,499 

4 


67 
441 
210 

382 


20,469 


RKCAPTTULATION. 


Ist  quarter. 

2d  quarter. 

3d  quarter. 

4th  quarter. 

TotaL 

Arrivals '. 

»        6,086 
3,881 

10,926 
5,296 

10,150 
5,011 

8,510 
6,281 

35,670 

DeDartnraa. ................................. 

20,469 

Gain  T r .r 

2,205 

^630 

5,130 

2,229 

J5,2C3 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  featares  of  the  past  year  is  the  increase  in  population  which 
reached  oar  shores  daring  its  psussage.  The  arrivals  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  wero 
more  numerous  than  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  while  the  departures  for  the  fourth  quarter 
exceed  those  of  any  other.  This  we  believe  to  be  contrary  to  toe  general  rule.  Heretofore 
the  greatest  number  of  arrivals  by  sea  have  been  during  the  last  quarter,  and  the  departures 
fewer.  People  at  the  east  are  generally  more  anxious  to  leave  when  the  rigors  of  their  severe 
winters  commence,  while  those  who  have  been  residents  of  the  Pacific  coast  usually  evince 
more  desire  to  go  eastward  when  the  spring  has  fairly  opened  and  our  winds  commence. 
During  the  year  1867  the  arrivals  by  sea  exceeded  the  departures  by  15,203.  But  we  have 
also  received  large  additions  overland.  Our  probable  increase  from  abroad  will  reach  27,000 
souls.  Larg^  numbers  are  known  to  be  on  their  way  from  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Norway, 
and  considerable  tracts  of  fine  farming  land  have  already  been  purchased  ana  made  ready  for 
their  reception. — [Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review. 


PRODUCT  OF  PRECIOUS  METALS,  ETC. 

Bjscbipts  and  Exports  of  Teeasitre. — The  following  tables  derived  from 
official  sources  are  copied  Irom  the  Cummercial  Herald  and  Market  Review : 


TREASURE  PRODUCT,  IMPORTS,  ETC. 

The  receipts  of  treasure  from  all  sources  through  regular  public  channels  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  as  compared  with  1866,  have  b^n  as  follows : 

1866. 

From  California  northern  mines |38, 715,340 

From  California  southern  mines 5,149,749 

From  Coastwise  ports,  Oregon,  &c 5,940,536 

Imports, foreign, British  Columbia, ^bc 3,887,028 

Total 52,692,653 


1867. 

$40, 9^,  309 

4, 477, 461 

6,192,734 

3, 969, 322 


55,566,826 
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RES0DECE8  OF   STATES  AND  TEERITOEIE8 


From  an  ezaminiitioii  of  the  KtatemectHof  treasttre  received  in  IbU  city,  it  will  b«  seen  tb«t 
there  has  been  ao  iocreose  of  more  than  $3,000,000  in  the  Btiiount  THCeived  from  the  northern 
iTiiufa  the  pH.1t  over  (be  preceding  year  ;  the  greater  portion  of  this  increment  being  dae  to 
ibo  State  of  Nevada.  Ttio  receipts  from  the  sonthem  mines  have  meantime  fallen  off  mate- 
rially, while  those  from  coastniaeporte,  Oregon,  &e.,  have  increased  stishtly,  and  (hoae  from 
Uritisli  Columbia  and  other  foreign  ports  very  considerably.  The  bullion  transmitted  the 
post  year  to  this  city,  ibiough  Wells,  Fargo  &,  Go's,  express,  as  beins  tbe  prodact  of  the 
gtatoorKevada,amonnled  to  tie,OU0,O00.  To  this  en m  may  be  added,  perhapB.  fOOU.OUO 
to  represent  the  anionnt  of  bullion  Brriving  daring  the  year  in  private  hands,  making;  a  total 
prod-jct  for  that  State  for  Je67  of  |ie,&00,OUO.  Of  this  sum  about  $2,000,000  may  beset  down 
as  tbe  productof  Reese  river  and  other  outside  localities,  leaving  the  balance  316,000,000  to  be 
credited  to  the  Com^lock  lode.  In  apportioning  the  product  of  these  several  outside  localities, 
about  Sl,ri00,000  sbould  be  set  down  to  accniint  of  what  ia  usually  termed  tbe  Keeoe  river 
conntry,  which,  for  the  end  in  view,  shonldbemade  Co  embrace  all  tbe  onllyingdiatricts  about 
Austin ;  io  fact,  tbe  wbole  ofLander,  Nye,  and  Lincoln  connltes,  excepting,  peniaps,  the  Silver 
Peak  district,  which  ties  in  Eamerelda  county,  and  which  has  turned  out  but  little  bullion 
the  past  year.  The  remaining  half  million  may  be  divided  between  Hnniboldt  and  Esmcrald  A 
connlies  in  the  following  proportions:  $300,000  for  ths  former,  and  $-200,000  for  the  latter, 
none  of  the  other  counties  in  the  Stale,  except  Storey,  containing  the  Comstock  tode,  pro- 
.  ducing  any  bullion  worth  naming.  These  bgnres,  oa  will  be  seen,  denote  for  the  year  in 
question  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  Btate  at  lar|^  over  the  yield  of  any  former  year ;  this 
rate  of  increase  being  In  about  the  same  ratio  for  tbe  Comstock  We  and  the  outside  precincts. 
The  product  of  the  Former  for  1860  wag  estinaled  at  $i6,UJ0,0OO,and  of  the  other  localities 
named,  8l,350,000,of  which  $1,000,000  was  assi)rned  to  Beese  river,  and  $250,000  to  Hum- 
boldt and  Esmeralda.  While,  however,  snch  gratifying  gains  have,  during  this  period,  sig- 
nalized tbe  progress  of  Nevada,  the  year  has  rather  been  one  of  preliminary  preparation  than 
of  progress  and  fruilion;  the  most  of  the  companies  owning  what  may  boconsidered  the  more 
promising  of  the  outside  mines,  having  been  engsged  at  heavy  expense  in  developing  their 
claims,  and  erecting  mills — very  few  oi  them  in  active  productive  operation.  These  mills  will 
soon  be  completed,  and  the  minea  be  tboronghly  explored,  and  placed  in  condiiion  to  yield 
ores  largely,  rendering  it  probable  that  still  more  marked  additions  will  be  made  to  the  bullion 
returns  of  tbe  State  the  present  than  was  done  the  past  year,  and  almost  insuring  for  that 
State  a  total  product  for  IB68  of  $20,000,000.  Eien  if  the  Comstock  mines  should  nut 
advance  theiryield,  orshould  suffei  some  small  abatement,  this  result  will  probably  be  attained, 
as  there  is  an  almost  certainty  of  the  mines  at  Silver  Peak  and  those  about  Helmont  turning 
It  a  forge  amonnt  of  bnlliou  the  current  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  promised  gaius  for 


Humboldt  and  Esmeralda. 

Tbe  following  table  shows  the  vslue  and  destination  of  ti 
during  the  past  14  years— from  1B54  to  1307,  inclusive : 


e  shipments  from  this  port 


Years 

East'D  ports. 

England. 

China. 

Panama. 

Other  porta. 

Totals. 

1854.... 

$46,5X1,  IG6 

$3,781,080 

$965,987 

$204,592 

$560,903 

$52,045,633 

1855.... 

38,730.564 

5.18-2,156 

8d9,675 

231,207 

1-28,  129 

45, 161,731 

1856.... 

39.895,291 

8,606,289 

1,308,85-2 

253,868 

573, 732 

50,697.434 

la--.?.... 

35,5;tl,77d 

9,347,743 

2,993,204 

410,929 

092,978 

48.976.692 

185a.... 

K,  801,836 

9,265,739 

1,916,007 

■£)3,-26d 

175,779 

47.548.0-28 

J858.... 

40,  U0.4:(7 

3,9t0,9:t0 

3,100,756 

279,919 

20-2,390 

47,640,408 

1860.... 

35,7rj,i.% 

2,67-2,936 

3,374,680 

300,819 

258,185 

42,325,016 

lesi.... 

33,6-26.011 

4,061,779 

3,541,270 

349.769 

0.'1,920 

40,676,758 

1863    ,. 

«fi,  194,035 

1<2,950, 140 

3,660,7.'V4 

434, 50U 

3-2-2,324 

42,561,761 

186.1.... 

10.3B9,3.'«) 

38.467,256 

4.206.  :f70 

2,51)3.206 

505, 6b7 

46,071,920 

]Bft4.... 

13,316,  I2i 

34,436,4-23 

7,88d,973 

378,705 

686,883 

56,707,201 

J865.... 

20,583,390 

15,43;J,639 

6,903,522 

1,2-24,845 

],103,Ei2 

45,308,227 

IMG.... 

29, '244,891 

6,53U,208 

S;  527:287 

511,550 

1,543.457 

44,364,393 

1867.... 

23,355,9113 

5,841,184 

9, 031,. 504 

372.552 

3,075.149 

41,676,298 

Totals. 

1-28,159,453 

150,548,502 

55,308,810 

7.755,344 

9,930,338 

651,7^,446 
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e  from  Ibe  iat«- 


id.|  C<dn» 


13,338.768 


9,St3,fiSJ 

a.«8, — 

9.SH. 


tU9,9lil't3,5ie.S33 


i  i-a,  162 


3.SS0,._._ 
3,  »4.  IS^i 
3.988.073 
3^6U3.5&I 

1538,773 


a,M3,eoi 

31921.435 
3,  US.  ST 

3,  TOl,  GI I 
3,736.035 


373,400  3,738,979 
S91,5M  3,9113,135 
309,H!I0'3.»IS,«» 
lSi,9-ia.  3.^87,U74 


0»3, 110  39, 74a,  44T13M92, 


lUicb... 
April..., 


9M.ei3 

79i|oe3 


80,873 
53!  689 


$481,734 

379,904 
S0e,3U!i 


548.  S8S  7,498,778  3,397. 


130,833 
so!  577 


989,351 
54!  OM,      8)3!  ae7 


329.436  5,9ai,33e 


398,  -  S3,:i84. 
073  7, 450. 
7ej        11.636 


143.682 

3991418 

■14.744'  975,437 
3.336,  l,<X8.T-J3 
5,556,  496,409 
80, 980      fi93, 339 

45!450|      488!  401 

537,397;  6,192,734 


,,». 

«. 

1887. 

IT 

148,706,361 
4.961.939 

"iKS 

URKHtXI 

53^868,183 

49,791,735 
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Statement  of  the  amount  and  desUnatum  (^  treasure  exported  from  San  Francisco 
during  tJie  year  ending  December  31,  1867,  as  declared  at  the  custom-house, 

TO  NEW  YORK. 

In  January |2,809,236  55 

InFebruary 1,396,207  24 

In  March 1,646,058  86 

In  April-.., 1,186,780  34 

InMay 2,535,232  56 

In  June 2,661,643  57 

In  July 2.389,688  29 

In  August 1,610,041  45 

InSeptember 1,337,755  30 

In  October 1,024,552  18 

In  November 1,957,828  43 

In  December 2,800,881  68 

$23,355,903  45 

TO  ENGLAND. 

In  January 703,070  85 

In  Februaxy 1 384,098  00 

In  March 357,661  60 

In  April 297,174  02 

InMay 788,772  13 

In  June 502,834  36 

In  July 616,302  22 

In  August 515,691  91 

InSeptember 493,065  34 

In  October 704,600  43 

In  November 321,514  42 

InDecembcr 156,408  71 

5,841,183  99 

TO  FRANCE. 

In  January 122,331  56 

InFebruary J....  105,079  9h 

In  March 67,000  00 

In  April 69,537  25 

InMay 101,509  48 

In  June ' 117,400  57 

In  July 183,751  64 

In  August 234,905  70 

InSeptember , 106,600  42 

In  October 34,772  40 

In  November 65,555  27 

In  December 74,791  53 

1,283,235  78 

TO  CHINA. 

In  January 806,076  27 

InFebruary 376,206  32 

In  March.. .w 110,642  72 

In  April 1,081,513  57 

InMay ; 760,027  73 

In  June 698,933  73 

In  July 1,746,078  69 

In  August 385,640  53 

InSeptember 1,180,308  18 

In  October 1,119,629  84 

In  December 766,546  77 

9, 031, 504  35 

TO  JAPAN. 

In  January 21,685  46 

In  March 10,000  00 

In  April 2,238  72 

InMay 2,845  00 

In  July 1,100  00 

InSeptember 10,000  00 

In  October 650  00 

In  December 593,430  34 

641,949  88 
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TO  PANAMA. 

In  January 

•In  February 

In  March 

In  April 

In  May 

In  June 

In  July 

In  Aufi^nst 

In  September ....» 

In  October • 

In  November 

In  December • 


$30,000  00 
30,000  00 
30,000  00 
29,000  00 
30.000  00 
30,000  00 
30,000  00 
32, 127  40 
40,000  00 
30,000  00 
31,424  30 
30,000  00 


1372,551  70 


TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

In  February ».... 

In  April 

In  May 

In  June 

In  July  .#..... 

In  October.....' • 

In  December*. .• .•••. . 


20,000  00 

45,550  00 

28,400  00 

8,000  00 

3,000  00 

8,660  00 

58,370  00 


171,080  00 


TO  HAWAHAN  ISLANDS. 

In  April 

In  June ^» 

In  July 

In  Auffpist 

In  October 

InNoYember • 


1.300  00 
1,060  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 
18,906  00 
29,826  42 


57,032  45 


TO  MEXICO. 

In  January 

In  February .« 

In  March 

In  October 

In  December...^.. ^ 


10,000  00 
3,000  00 

13,000  00 
5,000  00 

11,000  00 


42,000  00 


TO  VALPARAISO. 

In  February 399,849  08 

In  March 323,601  89 

723,450  97 

TO  TARm. 

InFebruoiy 600  00 

TO  VICTORIA. 

In  February 50,000  00 

In  October 80,000  00 

In  December 25,000  00 

■      ■  166,000  00 

Total,18e7 •41,676,722  16 

Total,l866 44,364,393  05 

Decreaaethis  year 2,688,100  99 


*  To  the  figarvi  rapTMentlng  the  amoaat  of  treuiRiTe  shipped  hence  in  1867  would  Jastly  be  added  about 
$6,000,000  Bent  eaiit  by  the  United  States  inb-treasnrer  in  this  city,  whereby  the  total  mm  aent  tmt  of  tho 
country  reached  $48,000,000  for  the  last  year.  This  officer  shipped  on  goTemment  ooeoimt  |11,900,000  In  1666, 
thoQ^,  10  near  as  we  can  loan,  not  over  $6,000,000  were  shipped  by  him  last  year. 
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Amotjnt  of  Bullion  Assayed  and  Taxed. — The-following  table,  pre- 
pared at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  shows  the  total 
amount  of  bullion  produced  in  the  United  States,  upon  which  the  revenue  tax 
of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  has  been  collected  during  the  calendar  year  1867.* 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  bullion  is  not  always  assayed  and  assessed  in  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  it  is  produced.  California,  for  example,  shows  a 
total  estimated  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  in  coin  of  $28,840,139 ;  this 
includes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  product  of  Idaho,  Washington  Territory, 
and  Oregon.  Nearly  all  the  bullion  produced  in  Nevada  is  assessed  in  that 
State ;  whilst  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  assessments  are  upon  bullion 
deposited  there  from  other  sources.  The  table,  therefore,  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
showing  the  aggregate  product  upon  which  taxes  have  been  collected.  The 
total  value  assessed,  viz :  $58,175,047,  and  the  actual  product  for  1867,  as  esti- 
mated in  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (page  3,)  viz :  $75,000,000, 
show  a  difference  of  $16,824,953.  Of  this  amount  a  portion  may  be  accounted 
for  as  remaining  unassayed,  and  some  may  have  escaped  taxation. 

Statement  showing  the  tax  returned  on  buUion  as  assayed  from  each  8tate,and  Ter- 
ritory  <^  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1867;  cdso,  the  value  qf  the 
bullion  in  currency  and  its  estimated  value  in  coin,  assuming  that  the  average 
premium  on  gold  for  the  year  was  38|  per  cent,  or  that  one  dollar  in  currency 
was  worth  seventy-two  cents  in  coin. 


Stfttei  and  Territoriea. 


California ... 
Colorado.... 

Idaho  

Montana .... 

Nevada 

New  York... 

Otegon 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

Washington . 

Total  . 


Tax  in  currency 
ongoldbolllon. 


$193,368  74 

1,447  45 

5,680  12 

11,413  70 

43,865  20 

28, 140  27 

10,C24  00 

14,030  14 

4,067  16 

1,S63  02 


313, 618  40 


Tazlncnirencv 
on  silver  bm- 
llon. 


$6,912  00 


1,682  02 
44 

77,021  21 

3,007  70 

4  61 

1,747  00 


Valneoftbegold 
bullion,  incur* 
reney. 


•38.673,348 

889,490 

1,136,024 

2,282,740 

8,773,040 

5,638,054 

2,004,920 

2,806,0;;28 

817,432 

312,604 


90,374  98 


62,723,680 


Value  of  the  sil- 
ver bullion,  in 
currency. 


$1,38^400 


336,404 

88 

15,404,243 

601,540 

992 

349,400 


18»074,996 


States  and  Territories. 


California . . . 
Colorado .... 

Idaho  

Montana..... 

Nevada  

New  York... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

Washington. 

Total. 


Total  value  of 
gold  and  silver 
bullion,  in  cur- 
rency. 


$40, 055, 748 

289,490 

1,472,428 

2,282,828 

24,177,282 

6,229,594 

2,005,842 

3, 155, 428 

817,432 

312,604 


80,796,676 


Estimated  value 
of  gold  bullion, 
in  coin. 


$27, 844, 811 

208,433 

817,937 

1, 643, 573 

6,316,589 

4, 052, 199 

1, 443, 542 

2,020.340 

588,551 

225,075 


45,161,050 


Estimated  valne 
of  silver  bul- 
lion,  in  cola. 


$995,328 


242,211 

63 

11,091,054 

433,109 

664 

251,568 


13,013,997 


Total  estimated 
value  of  yoUL 
and  silver  bul- 
lion, in  coin. 


$28, 840, 139 

208,433 

1,060.148 

1,643,636 

17,-407,643 

4,485,308 

1,444,206 

2,271,908 

588,551 

225,075 


58,175,047 


*"  This  tax  is  abolished  under  the  new  internal  revenue  act 
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Deposits  Ain>  Goinagb. — ^The  following  is  a  statement  of  tbe  deposits  and 
coinage  at  the  branch  mint  of  the  United  States,  in  San  Fiandsco,  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1867 : 

Value. 

Golddepoeits $18,923,152  17 

Siiyer  deposits  and  purchases 613,117  94 

Total  deposits 19,536,270  11 

SkUemem^  of  coinage  executed. 


Doable  eagles . 

Eaglei  .t 

Hair  eagles.... 
Quarter  eagles. 


Total. 


Half  dollars  — 
Quarter  dollars 

Dimes 

Half  dimes 

Fine  bars 


Total. 


Gold  coinage. 
SUTer 


Total. 


Denominations. 


GOLD. 


BZCAnTULATIOir. 


No.  of  pieces. 


990,750 

9,000 

99,000 

98,000 


986,750 


1,196,000 

48,000 

140,000 

190,000 

90 


1,504.090 


986.750 
1,504  090 


9,49^770 


Value. 


$18,415^000  00 

90,000  OO 

145,000  00 

70,000  00 


18,790,000  00 


598.000  00 

19,000  00 

14,000  00 

6,000  00 

90,534  99 


650.534  99 


18,790,000  00 
650,534  99 


19,370,534  99 


The  deposits  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1867,  were  of  the  following  character : 


GOLD  DEPOSITS. 


California,  bullion $5,700,871  12 


Idaho, 

Oregon, 

Montana, 

Nevada, 

Arizona, 

Parted  from  silver  bullion 


« 


*   1,144,483  04 

319, 620  90 


309,843  32 
49,030  47 
48, 797  73 

168,901  92 


Pine  bars 10,980.791  94 

Foreign  coin 153,453  31 

Foreign bnlUon 47,358  42 


17,741,548  50 


11,181,603  67 


Total  gold 18,923,152  17 
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SILVER. 

Nevada,  ballion - 1205,618  87 

ArizoDft,      "      8,425  74 

Idaho,  "      39,727  45 

Parted  from  gold  bullion 69,999  56 

1323,771  6S 

Bare 239,799  25 

Foreign  coia 27,595  31 

Foreign  bullion 21,951  76 

289,346  32 

Total  ailver 613,117  94 

Silvw  bars  stamped $-20,534  92 

Total  gold  and  silver 19,536,270  11 

Fine  bars,  total 20,534  92 

Total  Deposits  Ain>  Coinage. — ^The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annnal 
report  for  the  year  1867  states  that  the  total  value  of  the  bullion  deposited  at 
the  mint  and  branches  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $41,893,100  76,  of  which 
640,069,200  06  was  in  gold  and  $1,823,900  70  in  silver.  Deducting  the  rede- 
posit,  the  amount  of  actual  deposit  was  $34,537,048  39. 

The  coinage  for  the  year  was,  in  gold  coin,  $28,217,187  50;  gold  bars, 
$11,621,691  32  J  silver  coin,  $986,871;  silver  bars,  $575,823  18 ;  nickel,  copper, 
and  bronze  coinage,  (one,  two,  three,  and  five-cent  pieces,)  $1,879,540.  Total 
coinage,  $31,083,598  50.     Total  bars  stamped,  $12,197,514  50. 

The  gold  deposits  of  domestic  production  were,  at  Philadelphia,  $2,418,11 7  89  j 
at  San  Francisco,  $17,936,169  40  j  at  New  York,  $10,320^821  55;  at  Denver, 
$130,559  70.  The  silver  deposits  were,  at  Philadelphia,  $37,399  72;  San 
Francisco,  $744,387  48 ;  New  York,  $274,893  19. 

The  gold  and  silver  deposits  of  foreign  production  were  $2,674,619  46. 

The  amount  of  gold  coined  at  Philadelphia  was  $10,072,060  86 ;  at  San 
Francisco,  $18,225,000 ;  of  silver,  at  Philadelphia,  $357,490  38 ;  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, $780,048  54 ;  of  bronze,  nickel,  and  copper,  at  Philadelphia^  $1,879,540. 
Total  number  of  pieces  struck,  54,110,384. 
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NEVADA. 

SEOTION    I. 

TOPOGRAPHY.  PHYSICAL  FEATURES.  AND  NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

Bystsh  of  MoxTNTAiNSy  PLAINS;  AND  Valleys. — ^This  State,  in  common 
with  the  entire  region  lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  monntains, 
is  an  elevated  plain,  having  a  general  altitude  of  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.     Crossing  this  plateau  are  many  mountain  ranges,  the  most  of  which 
have  a  northerly  and  southerly  course,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys 
from  5  to  20  miles  wide,  which  is  also  about  the  width  of  the  adjacent  mountains, 
measured  on  a  straight  line  from  base  to  base.     These  mountains  have  an  abso- 
lute height  varying  from  5,000  to  12,000  feet,  being  from  1,000  to  8,000  feet 
above  the  common  level  of  the  country.     The  Sierra  Nevada,  forming  for  some 
distance  a  natural  barrier  along  the  western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  State, 
varies  in  height  from  7,000  to  13,000  feet.   [This  ran^e  is  covered  with  heavy 
forests  to  its  very  base,  while  all  the  others  in  the  interior  of  the  State  are  barren 
of  wood,  or  but  sparsely  timbered.     This  alternation  of  mountains  and  valleys 
is  preserved  with  great  uniformity  throughout  all  parts  of  the  State,  more  espe- 
Qudly  in  the  central  and  eastern  portions.    In  places  these  mountains  disappear, 
or  so  contract  as  to  transform  the  valleys  into  broad  plains  or  basins,  some  of 
which  are  open  and  unobstructed,  while  others  are  dottCMl  with  buttes,  or  covered 
with  groups  of  rogged  hills.    At  points  along  their  course  these  ranges  are  much 
depressed,  or  cut  by  ravines  striking  across  their  summits,  forming  passes  so  low, 
'and  with  such  gradual  slopes  on  either  side, as  to  greatly  facilitate  the  construc- 
tion of  wagon  roads,  and  even  railways,  across  them.    In  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  mountains,  instead  of  running  in  parallel  chains,  are  broken  into  confused 
and  detached  masses,  their  longitudinal  axis  conforming  towards  no  commpn 
direction.     The  sides  of  these  mountidns  are  everywhere  cut  by  deep  ravines  or 
caiLons,  the  most  of  them  running  from  crest  to  base,  and  usually  at  nearly  right 
angles  with  their  general  course.    In  some  places  these  ravines  are  but  one  or 
two,  while  in  others  they  are  five  or  six  miles  apart,  dividing  the  mountain  slopes 
into  enormoQS  lidges,  some  of  them  2,000  or  3,000  feet  above  the  separating 
ca&ons.     The  latter  are  in  some  cases  well  watered,  perennial  streams  flowing 
through  them,  rendering  irrigation  of  their  banks  always  feasible,  while  in  others 
there  are  neither  springs  nor  ronning  streams,  whole  mountain  ranges  being,  like 
the  adjacent  plains,  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  water.     As  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
these  interior  ranges  contain  a  few  high  ridges  and  peaks,  upon  which  in  places 
sheltered  from  the  sun,  or  where  deep  drifts  have  been  formed,  the  snow  lies 
throughout  the  year.     Granite,  sienite,  slate,  limestone,  and  porphyry,  are  the 
prevailing  rocks  in  the  composition  of  the  Nevada  mountains,  whicn  have  gen- 
erally a  rounded  and  dome-like  contour,  though  occasionally  shooting  up  into 
pyramidal  peaks  and  spire-shaped  summits.     The  tops  of  the  divides  between  the 
lateral  Ci^ons  are  especially  apt  to  be  sharp  aad  ragged,  the  bare  and  splintered 
rocks  occasionally  standing  far  above  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  sometimes  strongly 
inclined  towards  the  comb  of  the  principal  mountain.     While  the  most  of  these 
ranges  are  covered  with  a  scanty  growth  of  bunch  grass,  and  with  patches  of 
pinon,  juniper,  and  other  scrubby  trees,  much  of  their  surface  is  destitute  of  both 
grass  and  every  other  species  of  useful  vegetation,  fully  three-fourths  being  with- 
out any  kind  of  timber.     Along  some  of  the  streams  flowing  through  the  cafions 
are  narrow  strips  of  arable  land  which  frequently,  at  the  point  where  the  former 
opens  into  the  valleys,  spread  out  into  tracts  of  several  acres,  affording  a  sufli- 
ciency  of  tillable  land  for  gardens  and  small  farms.     Some  of  these  streams  are 
fringed  with  cottonwood,  birch»  willow,  wild  cherry,  and  umilar  trees^  the  most 
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of  them  Bmall;  and  of  but  little  value,  mixed  with  which  are  often  vtmetieB  of 
wild  vines,  rose,  currant  or  gooseberry  bushes,  and  other  shrubbery.  AUp  the 
most  of  these  canons  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  constract  wagon  roccds  leading 
quite  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  a  consideration  of  moment,  as  the  latter, 
the  principal  repositories  of  the  precious  metals,  are  thus  rendered  easily  accessi- 
ble to  loaded  teams ;  and  these  mountain  ridges  sometimes  run  for  100  miles  or 
more  without  any  material  deviation  from  their  general  course.  So  also  do  the 
adjacent  valleys  extend  for  a  like  distance  without  other  obstruction  than  perhaps 
an  occasional  butte,  or  outstanding  spur,  and  with  no  perceptible  variation  of 
level.  Sometimes  these  valleys,  owing  to  a  subsidence  of  the  mountains,  or  a 
change  in  their  general  course,  expand  into  immense  plains,  as  in  the  southern 
and  northwestern  parts  of  the  State,  or  connect  with  other  valleys  having  the 
■same  or  nearly  the  same  level,  or,  may  be,  are  separated  from  the  latter  only  by 
low  ridges  or  swells  of  land  so  inconsiderable  as  to  present  no  obstacle  to  the 
building  of  railroads  throughout  the  entire  series.  A  more  favorable  region  for 
.the  construction  of  railways  than  is  offered  by  this  system  of  communicating:  plains 
and  valleys,  especially  where  these  improvements  are  required  to  pursue  a  gen- 
erally northern  and  southern  direction,  could  not  be  desired.  Besides,  being  so 
nearly  level,  and  wholly  unobstructed,  the  soil,  for  the  most  part  a  dry  sand,  or 
a  compact  ^andy  loam,  affords  the  best  possible  material  for  a  road-bed,  whether 
facility  of  construction  or  durability  be  considered.  Upon  these  plains  and  valleys 
nothing  of  a  vegetable  growth  is  to  be  found  larger  or  more  formidable  of  remo- 
val than  the  wild  sage,  a  shrub  that  can,  as  a  general  thing,  be  ploughed  up 
with  a  single  yoke  of  oxen,  while  their  surfaces  are  almost  entirely  free  from 
rocks,  loose  stones,  or  other  obstructions.  But  while  these  valleys  are,  longitu- 
dinally viewed,  so  nearly  level,  they  all  have  a  slight  descent  from  the  foot  of 
the  adjacent  mountains  to  their  centres,  caused  by  the  wash  that,  going  on  for' 
years,  has  been-  gradually  wearing  down  the  mountains  and  filling  up  the  valley sj. 
The  difference  m  altitude  between  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  the  level 
of  the  valleys,  now  varying  from  1,000  to  8,000  feet,  was  formerly  much  greater, 
since  at  one  time  the  bottoms  of  the  opposing  mountains  met,  no  doubt,  in  the 
middle  of  the  intervening  valley,  making  the  difference  in  altitude  two  or  three 
times  as  great  as  at  present.  While  many  of  these  valleys  receive  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  streams  from  the  mountains  on  either  side,  or  about  their  heads,  very 
few  of  them  have  any  large  stream  flowing  through  the  centre,  the  most  of  these  tribu- 
taries sinking  into  the  arid  and  porous  soil  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  edge  of  the 
valley.  As  a  consequence,  the  latter,  few  of  them  having  any  common  outlet, 
are  great  natural  reservoirs ;  but  the  water,  resting  upon  the  bed  rock,  can  only 
be  reached  by  penetrating  the  immense  mass  of  superincumbent  debris.  Hence 
wells  in  these  valleys  require  to  be  sunk  to  a  great  depth,  nor  is  water  always 
obtained  even  then ;  though  it  could  no  doubt  be  reached  in  many  places  by 
artesian  boring,  a  method  not  generally  adopted,  if  in  any  instance  yet  resorted 
to  in  this  State.  In  the  few  cases  where  there  is  a  sufficient  accumulation  of 
water  to  clause  a  stream  to  run  through  the  valley  above  ground,  there  are 
usually  at  points  along  it,  patches  of  alluvial  bottom  constituting  good  plough 
or  grass  lands,  the  quantity  generally  being  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stream. 
Reese  river,  Carson,  Uma^aw,  Paradise,  and  Franklin  valleys,  afford  good  exam- 
ples of  this  kind.  In  Euby,  Big  Smoky,  Degroot,  and  Toquima,  we  have  examples 
of  large  valleys  containing  much  good  land,  yet  without  open  streams  running 
through  them;  while  in  the  Great  Salt,  Fairview,  Ralston,  Sinkavata,  and 
Sand  Spring  valleys,  there  is  neither  arable  land  nor  running  water.  In  the 
case  of  the  Big  Smoky  and  similar  valleys,  the  mountain  streams  after  disappear- 
ing make  their  way  underground  towards  their  centres,  where,  meeting  with 
obstructions,  or  gathering  into  natural  basins,  they  saturate  the  earth  and  render 
it  productive.  Much  of  the  soil,  both  in  the  valleys  and  upon  the  mountains,  is 
rich  and  friable,  being  easily  tilled  and  abounding  in  the  elements  of  fruitfolness, 
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but  unavailable  for  agricultural  purpoees  because  of  its  aridity  and  the  lack  of 
means  for  its  irrigation.  Both  the  open  plains  and  the  more  contracted  valleys 
are,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  timber,  the  only  exceptions  being  where  they 
are  traversed  by  considerable  streams,  as  the  valleys  of  the  Carson,  Walker, 
Truckee,  and  Humboldt  rivers,  along  which  are  a  few  scattered  cottonwodds 
and  copse  of  willow,  there  being  no  other  trees,  large  or  small,  along  them.  Both 
the  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  are,  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  wholly 
destitute  of  wood,  and  but  ill  supplied  with  grass  and  water,  the  latter,  where 
it  does  occur,  being  often  so  impregnated  with  mineral  substances  as  to  render  it 
unwholesome,  or  so  warm  as  to  be  unfit  for  immediate  use.  Several  of  the  more 
extended  of  these  plains  are  so  arid  and  barren  as  to  justly  merit  the  appellation 
of  "  desert,"  popularly  applied  to  them*  The  regions  most  strongly  marked  in 
this  respect  are  those  adjacent  to  the  sinks  of  the  Humboldt  and  Carson,  the 
vicinity  of  the  Big  Mud  lakes,  and  the  belt  of  countiy  stretching  from  the  Great 
Salt  valley  of  Churchill  county  south  through  the  centre  of  the  State,  and 
spreading  out  in  the  desolate  and  sandy  wastes  that  surround  Death  valley  and 
the  sink  of  the  Amargosa,  reputed  to  be  depressed  many  ieet  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  characterizing  of  these  sections,  however,  as  peculiarly  sterile  does 
not  imply  that  there  are  not  many  other  considerable  tracts  in  the  State  almost 
equally  worthless^  the  only  difference  beins;  in  their  more  contracted  area.  To 
this  system  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  the  latter  so  spread  out,  and  often 
connected  together,  as  to  constitute  a  series  of  basins,  each  having  a  drainage  of 
its  own,  bpt  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  Nevada  is  indebted  for  its  singular  hydrogra- 
phy, this  common  receptacle  of  its  gathered  waters  becoming,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, a  lake,  sink,  meadow,  alkali  Bat,  or  a  salt  bed.  t 

SiKKS,  Sloughs  akd  Lakzs. — ^The  only  waters  of  Nevada  that  are  supposed 
to  reach  the  ocean  consist  of  a  few  inconsiderable  streams  in  the  northern,  and 
a  still  smaller  number  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  former  are  tribu- 
taries of  the  Owyhie  and  the  Snake  rivers,  and  the  latter  of  the  Colorado.  With 
these  exceptions  all  the  surface  flow  of  the  country  is  collected  in  lakes,  none  of 
them  of  large  size  and  most  of  them  extremely  shallow,  and  in  sinks,  a  name 
popularly  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  these  lakes  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
streams  emptying  into  them  or  received  from  other  lakes  are  here  supposed  to 
sink  and  finally  msappear  beneath  the  surface.  The  idea,  however, 'ifi  erroneous^ 
as  these  bodies  of  water,  while  they  are  not  deep,  are  quite  as  permanent  as  any 
other,  though  fluctuating  in  area  with  the  size  of  the  streams  by  which  they  are 
fed.  Most  of  the  mountain  streams  in  this  State  do  sink,  as  already  stated,  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  plains  or  valleys.  Some  of  the  larger  streams  flowing 
through  the  latter,  as  Eeese  river,*  also  disappear  in  like  manner,  being  absorbed 
by  the  earth  without  accumulating  at  any  poiiit  in  a  lake.  These  are  the  only 
cases  to  which  the  tenn  sink  properly  applies.  The  fact  that  some  of  these  lakes 
having  no  visible  outlet  receive  each  a  large  stream  without  overflowing  its 
banks,  or  being  greatly  raised  even  when  these  tributaries  are  at  high  stages  of 
water,  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  they  communicate  with  the  sea,  or  perhaps 
with  subterranean  lakes,  through  underground  passages.  The  consideration, 
however,  that  but  comparatively  little  rain  or  snow  ever  falls  in  this  region, 
while  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil  causes  evaporation  and 
absorption  to  go  on  rapidly,  dispenses  in  a  great  measure  with  the  necessity  for 
such  a  theory.  The  only  lakes  of  any  considerable  size  in  Nevada  are  those 
formed  by  the  Humboldt,  Walker,  Carson  and  Fmnklin  rivers,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  these  streams  respectively,  together  with  Pyramid  lake,  the  largest  of 
the  group,  formed  by  the  waters  of  Tnickee  river.  To  Lake  Tahoe,  Ij'ing  one- 
third  within  its  limits,  Nevada  can  only  advance  a  corresponding  claim.  By  the 
the  early  emigrants  the  name  Sink  was  given  to  Humboldt  lake,  and  a  Is^xse 
shallow  lake  situate  in  the  northern  part  of  Churchill  county  is  still  called  tho 
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Sink  of  the  Carson,  from  the  fact  that  it  receives  the  surpluB  waters  of  that  river 
through  a  sluggish  tortuous  stream,  in  some  places  having  numerous  channels, 
and  in  this  country  generally  designated  a  slough.     There  is  aLso  a  slough  ran-- 
ning  from  Humboldt  lake  to  this  sink,  through  which  the  former,  at  high  stages, 
discnarges  its  water.     Through  a  similar  channel  Pyramid  lake,  when  above  its 
ordinary  level,  sends  its  water  into  Winnemucca  lake,  a  large  shallow  basin 
lying  east  of  Pyramid,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  nearly  dry.     In  addition 
to  the  above  there  ai*e  small  lakes  and  ponds  in  Degroot,  Franklin,  and  various 
valleys  in  the  State,  the  waters  of  which  are  in  some  cases  fresh  and  pellucid, 
while  in  others  they  are  more  or  less  opaque  and  impure.     About  these  ponds, 
which  are  mostly  shallow,  there  is  often  a  body  of  good  grazing  or  agricul- 
tural land.     Lake  Tahoe,  which  has  a  depth  of  over  1,500  feet,  is  of  an  irreg- 
ular oval  shape,  21  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  and,  though  elevated  more 
than  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  never  freezes  over,  nor  does  the 
temperature  of  the  water  vaiy  much  from  57®  winter  or  summer,  a  cii'cumstance 
owing,  probably,  to  its  being  fed  largely  by  springs.     That  it  receives  most  of 
its  supplies  ftt)m  this  source  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  has  but  one  tributary 
stream  of  any  magnitude,  while  its  outlet,  Truckee  river,  carries  a  heavy  body 
of  water.     This  lake,  like  P3rramid,  abounds  in  trout  of  large  size  and  fine 
flavor,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains,  which,  rising  iabruptly 
from  its  shores,  are  covered  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year  with  snow.     These 
mountains  are  heavily  timbered  with  forests  of  pine,  spruce  and  fir.     Pyramid 
lake,  the  largest  body  of  water  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  is  about 
80  miles  long  and  12  wide,  and  is  situate  in  the  southern  part  of  Boop  county, 
near  the  western  line  of  the  State.     This  lake,  which  derives  its  name  from  a 
pyramidal  rock  standing  near  its  centre  and  rising  600  feet  above  its  surface, 
nas  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet  above  tide  level.     Like  the  Walker,  it  has  a 
considerable  depth,  and  the  scenery  about  it  is  extremely  grand,  it  being  walled 
round  with  precipitous  mountains  rising  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high.     Walker 
lake  has  about  the  same  altitude  and  length,  but  is  not  so  wide  as  Pyramid,  its 
average  width  not  being  over  six  or  seven  miles.     Like  the  latter  it  is  of  an 
irregular  oblong  shape.     The  shores  are  indented  with  numerous  small  bays. 
Besides  an  infenor  species  of  fish  it  contains  the  salmon  trout ;  but  the  latter  are 
not  so  large,  numerous  or  well  flavored  as  in  Pyramid  or  Lake  Tahoe,  the 
water  here  being  neither  so  deep  nor  pure.     Walker  lake  is  flanked  on  both  sides 
by  high  mountams  and  rugged  hills,  the  whole  extremely  arid  and  barren,  almost 
entirmy  destitute  of  wood,  grass  or  water.     Carson  lake  has  a  diameter  of  about 
12  miles;  Humbold  and  Franklin  are  somewhat  smaller.     They  are  all  of  an 
irregular  circular  or  oval  shape,  have  low,  flat  shores,  and  are  nowhere  over  50 
or  60  feet  deep.     They  contain  no  fish  except  suckers  and  others  of  an  inferior 
kind,  the  water  of  these,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  small  lakes  and  ponds  in 
the  country,  being  brackish  and  slightly  alkaline — that  of  Humboldt  lake  and 
Carson  sink  so  much  so  as  to  render  the  fish  quite  unpalatable  and  hardly  fit 
for  culinary  purposes.     The  same  is  true  of  the  water  in  most  of  the  sloughs, 
and  also  in  some  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Humboldt,  which  becomes  greatly 
deteriorated  at  its  lower  stages,  particularly  as  it  approaches  the  lake.     Washoe, 
Toshepah,  Pueblo  and  Guano  are  all  small  and  shallow  lakes,  the  water  of  which 
is  in  some  cases  clear  and  sweet,  while  in  others  it  is  discolored  with  earthy  matter, 
or  so  impregnated  with  salt,  soda  or  other  substances  as  to  render  it  distasteful 
if  not  unwholesome.     About  some  of  these  lakes,  as  well  as  along  a  few  of  the 
rivers,  occur  patches  of  tule  lands,  or  ground  overflowed  at  high  water  and  cov- 
ered with  a  species  of  large-sized  bulrush.    Where  susceptible  of  easy  drdnage, 
these  patches  can  readily  be  converted  into  excellent  meadows.     The  most  exten- 
sive* tracts  of  this  land  are  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humboldt  river,  around 
Carson  lake  and  sink,  and  above  Genoa  on  Carson  river,  along  the  west  shore 
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of  Franklin,  and  at  the  outlet  of  Washoe  lake,  smaller  patches  being  met  with 
at  the  sinks  of  the  Umashaw,  Weatherlow,'  and  Wemissa  creeks,  Humboldt 
county,  and  around  several  small  lakes  in  Franklin  valley.  Lander  county. 

As  Honey,  Mono  and  Owens  lakes,  though  not  within  the  boundaries  of  Nevada, 
all  lie  west  of  the  Sierra,  and  form  a  part  of  the  system  of  valleys  and  lakes 
stretching  along  the  western  rim  of  the  Great  Basin,  the  first  two  being  very 
near  the  line  of  this  State,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  here  a  passing  description 
of  them.  Honey  Lake,  so  named  from  the  honey-dew  abundantly  precipitated 
throughout  this  region  during  the  summer  months,  is  a  small  and  very  shallow 
body  of  water,  even  at  high  stages,  and  wholly  disappears  in  extremely  d^  seasons. 
Its  principal  confiuents,  Willow  creek  and  Susan  nver,  sink  into  the  tule  marsh 
before  reaching  the  lake,  the  shores  of  which  are  in  some  places  low  and  swampy, 
while  in  others  they  are  dry  and  elevated.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  is  destitute  of 
fish,  the  water  bein^  strongly  alkaline.  To  the  west  of  the  lake  is  an  extensive 
valley,  skirted  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  that  direction,  a  strip  of  hillv  country 
separating  it  from  Pyramid  and  Mud  lakes  on  the  east.  Mono  lake,  lying  about 
10  miles  southwest  of  the  dividing  line  between  California  and  Nevada,  derives 
its  name  from  the  tribe  of  Indians  originally  inhabiting  the  vicinity.  It  is  about 
14  miles  long  and  9  wide,  and,  though  never  sounded,  is  supposed  from  the  con- 
figuration of  the  adjacent  mountains  to  be  very  deep;  some  trials  said  to  have 
been  made  with  a  300-foot  line  failed  to  reach  bottom.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  bed  of  this  lake  is  the  centre  of  an  extinct  volcano  filled  up  with  water, 
a  hypothesis  that  assumes  plausibility  from  the  crater-like  form  of  one  of  its 
islands,  as  well  as  of  numerous  small  mountains  in  the  neighborhood.  By  chem- 
ical analysis  a  gallon  of  this  water  weighing  eight  pounds  is  found  to  contain 
1,200  grains  of  solid  matter  consisting  principally  of  chloride  of  sodium,  (com- 
mon salt,)  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  sulphate  of  soda,  (glauber  salt,)  and  silica, 
with  indications  of  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Holding  such  a  large 
percentage  of  these  substances  in  solution  the  water  of  this  lake  is,  of  course,  so 
acid  and  nauseating  as  to  render  it  not  only  unfit  for  drinking  but  even  for 
bathing.  Leather  immersed  in  it  is  soon  destroyed  by  its  corrosive  properties, 
and  no  animal,  not  even  a  fish  or  frog,  can  for  more  than  a  short  time  exist  in 
it  The  wild  fowl  in  visiting  it  keep  about  the  mouths  of  the  creeks,  where  the 
lake  water  is  mixed  with  that  flowing  from  the  mountains.  The  only  thing 
able  to  live  within  or  upon  the  waters  of  this  lake  is  a  species  of  fly,  which, 
springing  frx)m  a  larvae  bred  in  its  bosom,  after  an  ephemeral  life,  dies,  and  col- 
lecting on  the  surface,  is  drifted  to  the  shore,  where  the  remains  collect  in  great 
quantities,  to  be  fed  upon  by  the  ducks  or  gathered  by  the  Indians,  nith  whom 
this  forms  a  staple  comestible.  Nestling  under  the  eastern  water-shed  of  the 
Sierra,  this  lake  receives  several  considerable  tributaries;  and,  although  desti- 
tute of  any  outlet,  such  is  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  that  it  is  always  kept  at 
nearly  the  same  level  by  the  process  of  evaporation.  So  dense  and  sluggish  is 
the  water  rendered  through  supersaturation  with  various  salts  and  other  foreign 
matters,  that  none  but  the  strongest  winds  can  raise  a  ripple  on  its  surface.  As 
the  Sierra  in  this  neighborhood  reaches  nearly  its  greatest  altitude,  the  scenery 
about  Mono  is  varied  and  majestic,  some  portions  of  it  being  at  the  same  time 
marked  by  a  most  cheerless  and  desolate  aspect.  This  lake  may  aptly  be  termed 
a  dead  sea,  its  bitter  and  fatal  waters  rendering  it  literally  such,  while  all  its 
surroundings— wild,  gloomy  and  foreboding — ^are  highly  suggestive  of  sterility 
and  death.  Owen's  bke,  lying  to  the  south  of  Mono,  though  somewhat  larger 
and  not  so  deep,  does  not  otherwise  difler  materially  frt)m  the  latter.  It  has  the 
Sierra  on  the  west  for  a  back  ground,  whUe  its  water  is  almost  equally  saline 
and  bitter.  Like  Mono,  it  has  no  outlet ;  and,  though  receiving  the  waters  of 
Owen's  river,  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  its  surface  is  observed  to  be  every  year 
getting  lower,  a  process  that  its  former  shore-line  marks  indicate  to  have  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.     This  subsiding  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  at  tho 
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rate  of  nearly  two  feet  per  year.  Former  beach  lines  along  the  shores  of  Mono 
lake  indicate  that  it  has  in  like  mafiner  fallen  by  gradual  stages  many  feet  below 
its  ancient  level.  The  lai'vae  generating  the  insect  found  on  Mono  lake  also 
breed  abundantly  in  these  waters,  being  the  only  form  of  animal  life  adapted 
to  live  in  or  about  them.  The  decomposing  action  of  this  water  is  shown  by  its 
e£Fect  upon  the  bodies  of  a  company  of  Indians,  some  20  or  30  in  number,  who, 
while  seeking  to  escape  the  whites  several  years  ago,  having  taken  refuge  in  the 
lake,  were  there  shot  by  their  pursuers,  who  left  them  in  the  water.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  not  a  vestige  of  their  bodies  was  to  be  seen,  even  the  bones  having 
been  decomposed  by  this  powerful  solvent. 

Alkali  Flats  and  Mud  Lakes. — ^The  surface  of  many  of  the  plains  and 
valleys  in  this  State  being  composed  of  a  stiff  clay  nearly  impervious  to  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  quite  level  or  but  slightly  basin-shaped,  are  readily  con- 
veited,  during  wet  weather,  into  shallow  lakes,  some  of  which  exist  but  for  a 
few  days,  while  others  last  until  the  dry  season  comes  on,  a  few  sometimes  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  year.  These  bodies  of  water,  though  often  covering  a 
large  area,  are  rarely  more  than  a  foot  or  two  deep.  When  drying  up  they 
usually  leave  behind  a  slight  deposit  of  argillacious  sediment,  to  which  cu-cum- 
stance  and  their  generally  miry  condition  they  are  indebted  for  the  name  tmid 
laJcCf  commonly  applied  to  them.  When  covered  with  water,  or  even  but  mod- 
erately wet,  these  spots  are  mostly  impassable  to  teams  or  even  horsemen.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  roads  require  to  be  thrown  up  £md  Impacted  by  travel  during 
the  dry  season.  Besides  this  clayey  sediment  many  of  these  lakes  on  drying  up 
deposit  a  variety  of  salts,  the  most  of  them  of  alkaline  nature,  whence  the  name 
alkali  flat  given  them  when  in  this  condition.  These  salts  are  white,  and  glisten 
in  the  sun,  so  that  these  localities  are  very  hot  in  summer  as  well  as  trying  to 
the  eyes  of  persons  crossing  them.  When  dry  their  beds  become  so  hard  that 
the  hoof  of  an  animal  or  even  the  tire  of  loaded  wagons  leaves  but  a  slight  impres- 
sion. In  some  instances  while  the  greater  portions  of  these  flats  become  dry 
and  hard,  others  remain  moist,  the  water  in  places  coming  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  snrfaee.  From  these  damp  spots  a  constant  efflorescence  of  saline  matter 
goes  on.  The  sublimated  particles  are  left  upon  the  surface  or  adhere  to  the 
shrubbery  if  there  be  any  near  by.  The  most  of  these  desiccated  lakes,  however, 
are  wholly  without  vegetation,  not  even  the  artemesia  being  able  to  take  root 
upon  them.  These  spots,  so  transformed  alternately  into  mud  lakes  and  alkali 
flats,  are  also  the  localities  of  the  salt  beds  and  marshes  characteristic  of  this 
country.  Though  met  with  in  nearly  every  part  of  Nevada,  the  most  exten- 
sive occur  in  the  northwestern,  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  where, 
in  the  wet  season,  some  of  them  cover  more  than  a  hundred  square  miles. 

Rivers  ajstd  Streams. — In  proportion  to  its  size  Nevada  has,  perhaps,  fewer 
large  streams  than  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union ;  none  of  those 
within  its  limits  being  navigable,  and  not  more  than  four  or  Ave  justly  entitled 
to  be  called  rivers.  The  Humboldt,  the  largest  and  longest  river  in  the  State, 
is  at  ordinary  stages  fordable  at  many  places,  as  are  all  the  others  nearly  every- 
where along  them.  But,  while  possessing  so  few  rivers,  this  State  contains  a 
great  number  of  small  streams,  which,  issuing  from  the  various  mountain  ranges, 
afford  an  extensive  propulsive  power  and  means  of  irrigation.  As  a  general 
thing  the  rivers  have  a  swift  current,  with  occasional  rapids,  though  nothing  like 
a  cataract  exists  in  any  part  of  the  State.  The  most  of  the  mountain  streams 
have  a  great  descent,  some  of  them  falling  a  thousand  feet  every  two  or  three 
miles.  Where  running  through  valleys  or  plains,  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
streams  are  apt  to  be  low;  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  ones  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  water,  though  some  have  higher  benches  fmther  back.  Reese  river,  for 
example,  flowing  through  a  channel  having  nearly  parallel  banks,  is  scarcely 
anywhere  more  than  10  or  15  feet  below  the  adjacent  plain.  Except  towards 
its  terminus  it  never  dries  up,  and  rarely  ever  overflows  its  banks.     At  one  point 
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it  disappears  for  several  miles,  having  no  cli(iunel  above  ground.  The  water 
here  is  diffused  throughout  the  soil,  forming,  by  a  system  of  natural  irrigation, 
an  extensive  meadow.  Below  this  it  reappears  at  several  points,  and  being 
finally  collected  again  in  one  channel  flows  on  as  before.  This  stream  has  an 
average  width  of  15  feet  and  a  depth  of  about  two  feet.  After  pursuing  its 
course  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  it  begins  to  diminish,  standing  only  in 
pools,  and  finally  disappearing  altogether.  During  high  stages  of  water  it  runs 
for  a  greater  distance,  making  its  way  nearly  to  the  Humboldt,  where  it  termi- 
nates m  a  tule  swamp,  which  dries  up  in  one  sunmier.  Weatherlow,  Wamissa, 
Umashaw,  and  several  other  considerable  creeks  in  the  State  resemble  Reese 
river  in  their  leading  features.  The  most  of  them  in  like  manner  terminate  in 
small  fens,  usually  called  sinks.  Nearly  all  the  running  waters  of  the  Nevada 
are  palatable  and  wholesome.  That  of  the  mountain  streams  is  always  excel- 
lent. In  most  of  the  sloughs  it  is  disagreeably  brackish,  which  is  also  the  case 
in  the  Humboldt  river,  and  some  other  of  the  larger  streams,  particularly  at  low 
stages  of  water,  the  impurities  increasing  as  the  stream  descends.  In  consequence 
of  waste  fi:om  evaporation  and  absorption  most  of  the  lai^ger  streams  lose  as 
much  water  from  these  causes  as  they  gain  from  their  tributaries,  rendering  them 
sometimes  larger  near  their  sources  than  at  points  further  down.  The  Humboldt, 
for  instance,  a  stream  about  40  yards  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  is  scarcely  so  large 
where  it  enters  the  lake  as  it  is  200  miles  above.  The  Walker  and  Carson  riv- 
ers are  also  smaller  where  they  empty  into  their  respective  lakes  than  at  points 
higher  up.  The  Truckee,  though  not  so  large,  being  a  more  rapid  stream,  dis- 
charges a  greater  volume  of  water  throughout  the  year  than  the  Humboldt.  In 
point  of  size.  Walker  river  ranks  next  to  the  Truckee.  Carson  river  has  an 
average  width  of  20  yards,  with  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  is  about  two-thirds 
the  size  of  Walker.  Franklin  river  is  a  much  smaller  stream  than  Carson.  The 
entire  length  of  the  Humboldt,  including  its  two  main  forks,  is  over  300  miles. 
That  of  the  others  is  much  less.  Both  tne  Humboldt,  Carson,  and  Walker  riv- 
ers are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  main  forks  or  branches,  below  which  none  of 
them  have  a  single  affluent  of  any  size,  the  Walker  none  whatever.  Truckeo 
river,  issuing  a  large  stream  from  Lake  Tahoe,  receives  a  number  of  tributaries 
before  leaving  the  mountains,  after  which,  though  not  enlarged  by  any  affluents, 
it  presei'ves  a  nearly  uniform  volume,  running  with  a  swift  current  until  it  empties 
into  Pyramid  lake.  The  water  of  this  stream  is  cold  and  pure  throughout  its 
entire  course,  and,  as  it  has  a  great  descent,  it  could  be  made  to  supply  an  immense 
propulsive  power.  That  it  will  be  largely  diverted  to  this  use,  as  soon  as  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad  is  completed,  admits  of  no  doubt,  since  this  improvement  fol- 
lows along  its  banks  for  more  than  50  miles,  nearly  half  the  distance  through  heavy 
forests  of  spruce  and  pine,  which  supply,  in  connection  with  the  extensive  water 
power,  great  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  The  Humboldt  river 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Goose  Creek  mountains,  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  ithe 
State,  whence,  running  in  a  westerly  course  about  250  miles,  it  deflects  to  the 
south,  and  flowing  50  miles  farther  falls  into  Humboldt  lake.  It  runs  through  a 
tortuous  channel  with  a  moderate  current,  falling  about  500  feet  while  traversing 
a  distance  of  250  miles.  It  passes  through  an  exceedingly  dry  and  sterile 
country.  The  only  good  land  is  comprised  in  a  narrow  belt  of  alluvion  along  its 
immediate  banks.  While  this  belt  contracts  at  some  points  to  very  narrow  limits, 
or  disappears  altogether,  it  expands  at  a  few  others,  as  at  Lassen's  meadows, 
into  grassy  bottoms  of  considerable  extent.  During  the  period  of  high  water, 
which  occurs  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains  about  its  sources,  in 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  the  river  is  swollen  to  a  size  pomewhat 
larger  than  above  stated,  occasionally  overflowing  its  banks,  while  at  low  water 
it  shrinks  into  smaller  dimensions,  a  condition  common  to  most  of  the  other  largo 
streams  in  the  State.  The  only  tree  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  is  a  spe- 
cies of  small  wiUoW;  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.    Nothing  but  a  little 
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scrubby  juniper  and  pine,  and  these  very  sparsely,  is  met  with  upon  any  of  the 
mountains  adjacent.  In  the  Goose  Creek  range,  however,  about  its  head  waters, 
there  are  some  groves  of  large-sized  timber,  with  fair  supplies  of  bunch  grass 
and  water.  The  grass  along  the  river  bank  consists  of  several  wild  varieties, 
such  as  wire,  rye,  blue,  clover,  and  bunch,  some  of  which  are  so  injmious  to 
stock  that  experienced  drovers  will  not  allow  their  cattle  to  feed  upon  them,  but 
drive  them  into  the  mountains,  where  the  grass,  though  less  abundant,  is  more 
nutritious  and  wholesome.  The  only  fish  found  in  this  stream,  or  the  lake  into 
which  it  discharges,  are  minnows,  of  little  value.  During  the  summer  the  Hum- 
boldt swarms  with  mosquitoes,  gnats,  sandflies  and  other  troublesome  insects. 
These  pests  are  very  numerous  along  the  lower  portions  of  the  river  and  about 
the  lake. 

In  their  leading  features  and  surroundincrs  the  Tmckee,  Carson,  and  Walker 
rivers  do  not,  except  as  to  size,  differ  matenally  from  the  Humboldt,  having  first 
a  narrow  and  paitially  fertile  valley  near  their  immediate  banks,  ^nth  another 
much  more  extensive,  but  wholly  barren,  lying  somewhat  higher  and  stretching 
away  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  ranges  that  bound  them  on  either  hand.  The 
cottonwoods  that  once  formed  a  narrow  fringe,  or  stood  in  small  clumps  along 
these  streams,  have  mostly  been  cut  down,  and  there  is  little  left  except  a  willow 
copse  to  mark  the  raeanderings  of  the  rivers  through  the  plains,  or  their  passage 
through  the  deep  canons  that  sometimes  occur  along  their  routes.  These  canons, 
by  subdividing  the  main  valley  into  different  parts,  sometimes  cause  the  waters 
of  the  same  river  to  be  designated  by  separate  names.  After  leaving  the  moun- 
tains from  which  they  all  take  their  rise,  there  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
willow  and  the  few  cottonwoods  mentioned,  no  timber  along  any  of  the  streams 
in  this  State  or  in  the  valleys  through,  which  they  flow.  In  Reese  River  valley, 
proper,  more  than  100  miles  long,  there  is  not  a  stick  of  timber  large  enough 
For  a  fence  rail,  and  nearly  all  the  other  valleys  and  plains  in  the  country  are 
equally  destitute  of  timber. 

The  SpRnfGS  of  Nevada. — These  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and 
are  to  the  economist  not  more  objects  of  value,  on  account  of  their  utility  than 
of  interest  to  the  scientist  because  of  their  size,  temperature,  modes  of  occurrence, 
chemical  properties,  and  other  natural  peculiarities.  They  are  met  with  at  all 
altitudes,  and  often  under  such  strange  conditions  as  justly  entitle  them  to  bo 
considered  geological  ciuiosities.  They  are  found  on  the  mountain  sides,  in  the 
valleys,  and  far  out  on  the  desert — ^large,  small,  deep,  shallow,  cold,  hot,  and 
tepid.  Some  are  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  leaping  up  with  a  gurgling  sound,  as 
if  heated  by  fierce  fires  below,  while  others  are  quiescent.  Some  are  pellucid 
and  perfectly  pure,  while  others  are  impregnated  with  a  great  vaiiety  of  mineml 
and  metallic  substances.  In  some  places  they  occur  solitary  and  at  others  in 
groups,  as  many  as  a  hundi-ed  being  found  within  an  area  of  a  few  acres.  In 
temperature  they  range  firom  50  to  204  degrees,  the  latter  about  the  boiling  point 
of  water  in  this  region.  In  diameter  they  vary  fix>m  1  to  100  feet,  and  in  depth 
from  3  or  4  to  150.  In  shape  they  incline  to  be  circular,  many  of  them  being 
perfectly  round,  with  funnel-shaped  or  perpendicular  well-like  walls.  The  min- 
eral and  thennal  springs  are  generally  situated  on  a  mound  formed  from  the  silicious 
or  calcareous  particles  brought  up  and  deposited  by  their  own  waters.  Some  of 
these  mounds  cover  several  acres  and  reach  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  or  even 
more.  In  some  cases  the  walls  of  the  springs  are  formed  of  these  limy  or  sili- 
cious concretions,  which,  shaped  into  huge  basins,  lift  them  several  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  mounds,  while  in  others  they  are  composed  simply  of  earth  or  turf. 
The  water  in  most  of  them  is  soft  and  palatable  when  cold,  and  so  clear  that  the 
smallest  object  can  be  seen  at  a  great  depth,  even  the  minute  orifices  through 
which  the  water  enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  spring  being  visible.  Fre- 
quently a  hot  and  a  cold  spring  are  in  such  proximity  that  a  person  can  dip  one 
hand  into  each  at  the  same  time.    From  some  a  small,  and  from  a  few  quite  a 
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Itffgej  stream  of  water  issues,  while  in  others  the  water  merely  keeps  even  with 
the  top,  or  does  not  rise  so  high.  Some  of  these  springs  emit  an  odor  of  sul- 
phtEretted  hydrogen,  and  taste  slightly  of  sulphur,  while  others  have  a  chalybeate 
taste.  Analytical  tests  of  the  waters  from  the  more  highly  mineralized  of  these 
springs  show  them  to  contain,  in  various  proportions,  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
magnesium,  with  soda  in  different  forms  and  a  small  percentage  of  lime,  sulphur, 
silica  iron,  and  organic  matter.  A  few  of  these  have  an  intermitting  or  tidal 
action,  the  water  coming  to  the  surface  with  a  gurgling  sound  and  sinking  away 
every  few  minutes,  this  subsidence  sometimes  continuing  for  a  much  longer  period 
—occasionally  for  weeks,  or  perhaps  months.  The  mounds  and  orifices  of  ancient 
thermals  uBQ'^frequently  met  with,  being  now  destitute  of  water,  a  condition  to 
which  many  seem  rapidly,  and  perhaps  all  are  gradually,  approaching. 

These  fountains,  both  mineral  and  thermal,  are  much  frequented  by  the  Indians 
for  their  supposed  medicinal  virtues ;  and  that  some  of  them  do  possess  valuable 
curative  properties  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  the  benefits  conferred  through 
their  use  upon  multitudes  of  invalids  who,  during  the  past  few  years,  have  had 
recourse  to  them.  Some  of  the  cold  springs,  especially  those  in  the  larger  val- 
leys, are  quite  as  limpid  as  the  thermals,  while  they  are  often  not  only  larger 
and  deeper,  but  also  freer  from  mineral  substances  than  the  latter.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  mountain  streams,  after  sinking,  reappear  in  the  form  of  springs 
near  the  margin  or  out  in  the  middle  of  the  valleys;  and  while  some  of  these  are 
small  or  of  but  moderate  size,  others  are  immense  pools,  being  from  10  to  100 
feet  in  diameter,  and  often  100  feet  or  more  in  depth,  some  of  them  sending  off 
large  streams  of  water.  Not  all  the  cold  springs,  however,  are  free  from  distaste- 
ful and  deleterious  matters,  some  being  so  repulsive  that  even  animals,  though 
suffering  from  thirst,  refuse  to  drink  from  them. 

The  most  remarkable  group  of  thermals  in  this  State  is  that  known  as  the 
Steamboat  Springs,  so  called  because,  when  first  discovered,  they  are  said  to 
have  emitted  a  pufiSbog  noise  something  like  that  of  a  high-pressure  steamboat. 
The  only  sound  escaping  from  them  at  present  is  a  seething,  gurgling  noise  like 
that  of  a  boiling  caldron.  These  springs  are  situated  in  Washoe  county,  about 
16  miles  north  of  Carson  City  and  four  east  from  the  Sierra,  near  a  range  of  low 
basaltic  hills,  an  extensive  flow  of  this  rock  overlying  granite.  They  occupy 
a  rocky  mound  about  half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  having  an 
elevation  of  50  or  60  feet  above  the  adjacent  valley.  This  mound,  which  is 
composed  wholly  of  silicious  matter  deposited  by  the  waters,  is  rent  longitudi- 
nally by  a  number  of  irregular,  scraggy-edged  fissures,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  width,  caused,  apparently,  by  some  upheaving  force  from  below.  Gurgling 
up  through  these  chasms,  which  probably  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  mound, 
come,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  volumes  of  hot  water,  which,  after  hissing 
and  foaming  for  a  minute  or  two,  subside,  leaving  the  aperture  again  nearly 
empty.  From  some  of  these  openings  small  jets  of  steam  constantly  escape, 
accompanied  with  the  emission  of  gas.  Besides  these  fissures  there  are  pools 
filled  with  hot  water,  one  of  which,  occupying  a  basin  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  foot  high,  built  up  by  the  deposition  of  solid  matter  held  in  solution  by  the 
water,  rises  and  falls  with  great  regularity  every  six  minutes.  For  about  five 
minutes  the  water  left  in  the  bottom  of  this  basin  remains  quiescent,  when  it 
gradually  rises,  the  ebullition  increasing  until  it  runs  over  the  rim,  when  it  again 
subsides,  the  agitation  lasting  a  little  over  a  minute.  By  throwing  a  few  ounces 
of  soap  into  this  basin  the  water,  after  rising  and  falling  a  few  times,  as  usual, 
begins  to  boil  with  fury,  throwing  up  the  spray  six  or  eight  feet  and  sending  off 
volumes  of  steam.  In  this  manner  its  action  can  for  hours  be  preternaturally 
excited,  with  varying  degrees  of  energy,  until  it  finally  comes  to  rest,  the  water 
disappearing  entirely  from  the  basin,  and  not  rising  again  for  some  time,  as  if 
exhausted  by  these  vehement  exertions.  The  temperature  of  the  hottest  of  these 
springs  is  204°  Fahrenheit,  this  being  about  the  boiling  point  of  water  at  that 
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altitude.  The  temperature  of  otliere,  however,  is  much  lower.  The  air  ahont 
the  spot  smells  of  sulphur,  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  being  in  places  impreg- 
nated with  that  mineral.  Along  the  eastern  base  of  the  tumulus  on  which  the 
springs  are  situated  flows  a  rivulet  pure  and  cool,  till  it  mingles  with  the  warm 
an<l  mineralized  water  of  the  latter.  At  times  the  chemical  agents  at  work  here 
seem  more  active  than  at  others,  the  sounds  emitted  bein^  louder  and  more  fire- 
quent  and  the  steam  more  abundant.  It  is  even  probable  that  a  gradual  but 
geneml  subsidence  of  action  is  going  on,  as  the  loud  puffing  sounds  said  to  have 
l»een  observed  here  when  the  springs  were  first  discovered,  some  20  years  ago, 
are  no  longer  heard.  The  country  about  also  affords  evidence  that  the  springs 
in  this  neighborhood  were  formerly  much  more  extensive  than  at  preafint. 

Other  groups  of  warm  springs,  scarcely  less  remarkable,  besides%mny  less 
worthy  of  note  than  that  above  described,  are  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  In  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Bed,  southern  part  of  Humboldt  county, 
occur  three  clusters  of  thermals,  separated  by  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles — 
one  on  each  side  and  one  in  the  centre  of  the  valley^but  all  so  much  alike  that 
a  description  of  one  will  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  others.  The  principal 
group  at  this  place,  being  that  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  consifiting  of  over  20 
springs,  occupies  an  oblong  mound  covering  10  acres  and  rising  60  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  valley.  This  monnd,  formed  wholly  bv  the  carbonate  of  lime 
brought  up  and  deposited  by  the  waters,  is  covered  with  short,  coarse  grass. 
Some  of  the  springs  are  Mnged  with  rushes  and  tules.  Much  of  the  surface  is 
saturated  with  water  from  the  overflow  of  the  springs.  This  overflow  runs  in 
small  channels  out  upon  the  plains,  where  it  is  soon  evaporated  or  absorbed  by 
the  dry  and  porous  earth.  Upon  the  summit  and  about  the  sides  of  this  tumulus 
are  situated  the  springs,  some  occn'pying  well*shaped  openings  in  the  turf  and 
others  issuing  from  huge  basins  composed  of  limy  concretions  resembling  ala- 
baster, or  from  the  tops  of  tumuli  formed  of  the  same  material  and  raised  six  ot 
eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  monnd.  Some  of  these  springs,  or  rather 
pools,  are  more  than  60  feet  wide,  while  the  diameter  of  others  is  not  more  than 
tTi'o  or  three  feet,  the  whole  varying  as  much  in  depth  as  in  superficial  area. 
There  is  also  a  wide  difierence  in  temperature,  some  being  at  boiling  point  while 
others  are  simply  tepid  or  quite  cool,  the  hot  and  cold  springs  in  some  instances 
being  separated  onlv  by  a  few  feet.  The  water  in  all  is  soft,  pure,  and  limpid, 
and  so  transparent  that  the  smallest  object  can  be  seen  at  a  depth  of  50  or  60 
feet.  Bubbles  of  gas  are  seen  constantly  ascending  through  it,  but  there  is  no 
ebullition  nor  perceptible  escape  of  steam.  While  all  these  springs  keep  quite 
or  nearly  full  but  few  ovei'flow,  the  aggregate  amount  of  water  discharged  being 
small.  The  cluster  of  springs  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  contains  eight  pools, 
hot,  worm,  and  cold,  the  most  of  them  larger  and  deeper  than  those  in  the  cen- 
tral group,  while  those  on  the  eastern  side,  though  equally  numerous,  are  not  so 
large.  At  Wilson's  ranch,  in  the  southern  end  of  Uie  valley,  are  a  number  of 
small  springs,  some  of  them  quite  hot,  while  along  its  eastern  side  are  to  be  seen 
the  crater-shaped  basins  and  tumuli  of  extinct  thermals. 

At  the  following  additional  localities  in  this  State  hot  springs  occur,  either 
isolated  or  in  groups,  and  of  different  dimensions,  some  large  and  in  a  state  of 
active  ebullition,  others  small  and  wholly  quiescent :  at  several  points  in  Carson 
and  Eagle  valleys ;  on  the  desert  between  Truokee  river  and  Humboldt  j  in  the 
vicinity  of  Black  Rock,  verj^  numerous;  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Pine  Nut 
mountains;  on  the  desert  between  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Carson  and  Walker  rivers; 
near  Kepler's  station  on  the  Wellington  road,  16  miles  west  of  the  Sinkavata 
mountains  and  40  east  of  Walker's  le£e;  at  a  number  of  places  in  Lassen,  Alpine, 
and  Mono  counties,  California,  near  the  Nevada  line ;  upper  end  of  DegrcK)t's 
valley,  western  part  of  Lander  county ;  east  side  of  Reese  River  valley,  60  miles 
north  of  Austin;  south  end  of  Smoky  valley;  in  first  range  of  mountains  east  of 
Toquima  valley,  and  in  the  valley  beyond;  along  the  south  side  of  the  Upper 
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Humboldt,  and  great  numbers  soattered  over  Franklin  valley,  besides,  in  many 
places  throQghont  the  State,  the  moimds  and  other  evidences  of  extinct  thermals, 
now  without  signs  of  heat  or  moisture.  At  some  of  the  localities  enumerated  the 
springs  are  large,  deep,  and  numerous,  the  water  being  kept  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  in  a  state  of  violent  commotion  by  internal  heat ;  at  others  these  con- 
ditions are  nearly  all  reversed,  the  orifices,  once  apparently  much  deeper,  being 
nearly  filled  up  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  scarcely  above  blood  heat,  jus- 
tifying the  conclusion  that  the  cooling  process  is  general,  and  tliat  the  chemical 
action  upon  which  it  is  dependent  for  its  elevated  temperature  is  constantly  dimin- 
ishing, and  will,  in  process  of  tipie,  cease  altogether.  There  are  cases,  however, 
in  which  this  action  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  increase  and  in  which  the  springs 
appear  to  be  of  recent  origin,  not  being  contained  in  the  usual  rocky  basins  nor 
surrounded  with  the  mounds  formed  by  the  deposition  of  silicious  or  calcareous 
matter.  Of  this  kind  are  the  springs  situate  in  the  Hot  Creek  districts,  Nye 
county,  the  surplus  water  of  which  is  so  copious  and  hot  as  to  have  given  the 
name  Hot  creek  to  the  stream  issuing  from  them.  Besides  this  there  are  other 
hot  creeks  in  the  State,  having  their  origin  in  a  similar  cause. 

Some  of  the  cold  springs  in  Nevada  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  because  of 
their  size,  depth,  or  the  great  volume  of  water  they  discharge  than  the  thermals 
above  described.  The  most  noted  of  these  occur  in  the  central  and  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  Along  the*  western  side  of  Smoky  valley  are  a  number  of  pools, 
varying  in  diameter  from  20  to  80  feet,  some  of  them  being  at  least  100  feet 
deep — so  deep,  in  fact,  that  the  water,  which  is  soft  and  clear  as  crystal,  has  a 
darR  blue  appearance.  Several  of  these  are  filled  with  small  fish  and  send  oif 
a  lai^e  stream  of  water.  So  immense  are  some  of  these  fountains  that  it  has 
been  conjectured  they  must  have  their  sources  in  subterranean  lakes;  a  more 
plausible  theory,  however,  is  that  they  originate  from  the  mountain  streams 
which,  sinking  on  the  margin  of  the  valley,  pursue  their  way  under  ground  until 
they  meet  with  some  obstruction,  when  they  collect  in  reservoirs  that  ultimately 
find  an  outlet  in  these  springs.  In  the  second  tier  of  valleys  east  of  Smoky 
occurs  another  g^up  of  these  springs,  also  circular  in  form,  very  deep  and  full 
of  clear  cold  water,  but  having  no  apparent  outlets  or  inlets.  These  also  swarm 
with  small  fish,  the  number  of  wliich  leads  to  the  belief  that  there  must  be  more 
room  for  them  beneath  the  turf-like  sod  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  one 
of  the  lateral  valleys  on  the  Upper  Humboldt  is  a  meadow  covering  1,200  acres 
and  clothed  with  luxuriant  grass,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  several  hundred  cir- 
cular openings,  from  three  to  six  feet  wide,  through  which  the  pure,  pellucid 
water  rises  nearly  to  the  surface.  They  are  very  deep  and  full  of  small  fish, 
the  number  of  wliich  becomes  greatly  increased  on  shaking  the  surrounding  turf, 
which  can  easily  be  done  by  the  weight  of  the  person,  favoring  the  supposition 
that  these  apertures  are  really  the  vent  holes  of  an  extensive  underground  lake. 
Franklin  river,  a  good-sized  stream,  is  formed  almost  wholly  from  tributaries  that 
take  their  rise  in  a  series  of  large  springs  ranged  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains bounding  its  valley  on  the  west.  Some  of  these  springs  send  off  creeks 
15  feet  wide  and  over  a  foot  deep,  which  run  with  a  rapid  current.  The  number 
of  springs  contained  in  Thousand  Springs  valley,  on  the  Upper  Humboldt,  is 
sufiicienuy  indicated  by  its  name ;  many  of  those  are  distinguished  for  their  size 
and  the  excellence  of  their  water. 

Salt  BEDS.^-These  deposits,  through  their  extent  and  number,  become  not 
only  a  notable  feature  in  the  chorography,  but  also  an  important  item  in  the 
economical  resources  of  Nevada.  like  the  alkali  flats  and  mud  lakes  they  are 
confined  to  the  valleys  and  plains,  in  which  they  cover  the  points  of  greatest 
depression,  the  most  of  them  being  adjacent  to  or  encompassed  by  a  belt  of  alkali 
land's.  They  are  doubtless  of  lacustrine  ori^n,  occupying  what  were  formerlv 
the  basins  of  inland  seas  and  salt  lakes,  their  deposition  heing  effected  through 
the  evaporation  of  these  bodies  of  water.    Besides  the  extensive  beds  of  tMs 
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mineral  occurring  in  Churchill,  Esmeralda,  and  Lincoln  counties,  there  are  seve- 
ral smaller  deposits,  as  well  as  a  number  of  saliniferous  springs,  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  all  of  which  may  become  of  local  value  on  account  of  their  proximity  to 
supposed  valuable  mines.     The  most  productive  bed  at  present  is  that  of  the 
Sand  Spring  Salt  Mining  Company,  75  miles  east  of  Virginia.     The  claim  of 
this  company,  consisting  of  1,600  acres,  occupies  a  depression  in  the  southeastern 
comer  of  an  extensive  alkali  flat,  the  centre  of  which  for  a  space  of  several 
hundred  acres  is  damp  and  marshy,  and  some  portion  of  it  covered  with  a  few 
inches  of  water.     This  damp  surface  is  coated  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches 
with  a  crystallized  incrustation  of  salt  formed  by  sublimation  of  the  particles  of 
this  mineral  with  which  the  clayey  strata  below  are  charged.     On  removing  this 
coating  of  salt  a  thin  body  of  fine  white  clay  is  exposed,  overlying  a  stratum  of  soft 
black  clay,  which,  in  turn,  rests  upon  another  seam  of  green  and  black  clay,  con- 
taining coarse  globules  of  salt.     Beneath  this  seam  occurs  a  deposit  of  crystal- 
lized salt,  hard  and  massive  but  of  unascertained  thickness.     In  collecting  the 
salt  at  this  place,  a  tract  embracing  a  score  of  acres  or  more  is  selected,  and 
divided  into  strips,  from  each  of  which,  in  regular  order,  it  is  scraped  into  large 
heaps  with  a  broad  wooden  hoe.     These  heaps,  after  being  exposed  for  a  few 
days  to  drain  and  dry,  are  conveyed  in  wheelbarrows  or  cars  running  on  wooden 
tracks  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  transportation  over  the  soft 
ground,  and  thrown  upon  platforms  or  dumps,  when  the  salt  is  ready  for  sacking 
and  shipment  to  market.     After  one  of  these  surface  sections  has  been  stripped 
of  salt,  the  incnistration  immediately  begins  to  refoiin,  and  so  rapidly  do  the 
secretions  from  the  saliniferous  clays  below  proceed  that  a  few  weeks,  and  some- 
times less,  is  sufficient  to  fuUv  replace  it,  admitting  of  the  gathering  of  a  fresh 
crop  at  least  every  month.     As  the  masses  of  crystallized  salt  underlying  these 
clayey  stmta  are  probably  inexhaustible,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  process  of 
replenishment  might  go  on  forever.     These  clays  are  not  the  primary  sources  of 
supply,  though  no  doubt  serving  a  useful  purpose  in  promoting  by  their  heat  the 
sublimation  of  the  saline  particles  as  well,  perhaps,  as  in  aiding  their  condensa- 
tion upon  the  surface.     Large  sections  of  the  alkaH  flat  at  Sand  Spring,  lying 
outside  of  this  company's  claim,  are,  during  the  dry  season,  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  salt  'j  but  it  is  neither  so  heavy  nor  pure  as  that  owned  by  them,  being 
rarely  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and  largely  mixed  with  alkaline  and  other  for- 
eign matters,  resembling,  in  these  particulars,  the  deposits  in  Smoky  valley,  and 
in  the  Cortez  district,  and  other  salt  fields  of  limited  extent  elsewhere  in  the 
State.     The  leading  features  of  the  larger  beds,  however,  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  this  deposit  at  Sand  Spring,  the  character  of  the  salt  and  the  mode 
of  collecting  it  being  also  very  much  the  same.     Prior  to  1862,  all  the  salt  used 
in  this  State  was  brought  fi'om  San  Francisco,  at  an  average  cost,  laid  down  in 
Virginia,  of  about  8150  per  ton.     During  that  year  parties,  having  imported  a 
herd  of  camels  for  the  purpose,  began  packing  this  commodity  in  from  the  salt 
pools,  45  miles  southeast  of  Walker  lake,  whereby  the  prices  were  somew^hat 
reduced.     The  following  year,  the  Sand  Spring  Company  having  commenced 
operations,  the  price  of  salt  suffered  a  further  reduction,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
this  article  has  been  delivered  to  the  mills  about  Virginia  at  the  uniform  rate  of 
$60  per  ton,  being  considerably  less  than  the  average  cost  of  freight  fix>m  San 
Francisco.     During  the  year  "l866  this  company  disposed  of  about  150,  and 
during  the  past  year  of  about  250  tons  of  salt  per  month,  the  most  of  which  was 
consumed  in  the  mills  and  reduction  works,  a  little,  also,  after  gi-iuding,  having 
been  used  for  meat-packing  and  culinarj'^  purj^oses,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted. 
The  Sand  Spring  Company  have  over  $100,000  invested  in  this  business,  and, 
though  owning  several  large  teams,  hire  many  others  to  haul  the  product  of  their 
salt  fields  to  market,  their  freight  bills  amounting  to  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  per 
week.     Large  as  is  the  amount  of  salt  they  are  thus  enabled  to  deliver,  the  supply 
18  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand,  some  of  the  larger  mills  consuming  between  35 
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and  40  tons  per  month.     The  company,  finding  their  salt  well  suited  to  table 
use,  have  erected  a  steam  mill  at  Virginia,  where  considerable  quantities  are  ground 
and  put  up  for  this  purpose.     About  40  miles  north  of  the  Sand  Springs  bed. 
also  in  Churchill  county,  is  another  and  stiU  larger  but  very  similar  deposit  of 
salt.     At  this  place  there  is,  first,  an  incrustation  of  salt  an  inch  or  two  thick 
overlying  a  stratum  of  blue  clay  18  inches  thick,  filled  with  cubical  crystals  of 
salt,  and  resting  upon  a  heavy  body  of  these  crystals  free  from  earthy  matter  and 
reaching  downward  to  an  unknown  depth.     This  property  is  also  owned  by  a 
company,  who  have  laid  down  a  tramway  for  running  out,  a  platform  for  receiving, 
and  a  house  for  storing  their  salt.     From  this  locality  the  Humboldt  mills  obtain 
their  supplies  of  this  commodity,  a  little,  also,  having  been  sent  to  Virginia  and 
Austin,  it  being  eictremely  white  and  pure.     In  the  Silver  Peak  district,  Esme- 
ralda county,  occurs  the  most  extensive  salt  field  in  the  State,  its  area  covering 
some  40  or  50  square  miles,  much  of  which  is  coated  with  a  thick  incrustation 
of  the  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  underlaid  by  seams  of  clay  and  a  crystallized 
mass  of  salt  of  unknown  thickness,  as  at  Sand  Spring  and  Big  Salt  valley. 
Situate  near  the  edge  of  this  bed  are  a  number  of  saline  springs,  the  water  of 
which  evaporating  is  constantly  increasing  the  deposits  of  salt  about  them.  Holes 
dug  in  the  earth  in  this  vicinity  are  in  a  short  time  completely  filled  with  a  solid 
mass  of  salt,  deposited  from  the  supersaturated  water  seeping  into  them.     It  is  a 
carious  circumstance  that  situated  in  close  proximity  to  these  pools  of  perfect  brine 
are  a  number  of  springs  of  soft  fresh  water.     In  the  Columbus  district,  and  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  principal  mines,  layers  of  salt  interstratified  with  clay  are 
found  near  the  surface  j  and  by  removing  a  foot  or  two  of  earthy  matter  on  top, 
the  water  coming  in  fills  the  excavation  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days  with 
a  compact  mass  of  pure  white  salt.     North  of  this  spot  five  miles  are  the  pools 
from  which  the  camel  train  several  years  since  procured  their  loading  for  Vir- 
ginia, and  at  a  point  10  miles  to  the  west  is  the  extensive  deposit  kno^Ti  as 
TeaPs  salt  marsh,  and  from  which  the  mills  at  Aurora  obtdn  their  supplies. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  other  salt  beds  of  minor  importance  both  in  this 
vicinity  and  in  other  parts  of  Esmeralda  county,  as  well  as  also  in  Owen's  valley, 
Inyo  county,  California,  adjoining  Esmeralda  on  the  southwest.     In  the  Pah- 
ranagat  district,  southeastern  part  of  Lincoln  county,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Bio  Virgin,  masses  of  crystallized  salt  exist  in  such  quantities  as  to  constitute  a 
notable  part  of  the  mountidn  in  which  they  occur.     They  lie  in  strata,  are  almost 
chemically  pure,  and  so  transparent  that  ordinary  print  can  be  read  through  blocks 
of  this  material  a  foot  square.     The  salt  deposits  before  alluded  to  as  occurring 
in  Smoky  valley  and  near  the  Cortez  district  are  slight  and  impure.     The  former 
and  the  more  important  of  the  two  lies  40  miles  south,  and  the  latter  60  miles 
north  of  Austin.     The  incrustation  of  salt  at  these  localities  is  scarcely  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick.     It  is  deposited  as  elsewhere  by  efflorescence,  and  though 
destitute  of  any  heavy  bodies  of  salt  below,  possesses  the  usual  power  of  repro- 
duction, renewing  itself  as  often  as  removed.     It  is  dissipated,  however,  by  the 
least  amount  of  rain,  though  readily  reappearing  on  the  return  of  dry  weather. 
From  the  Smoky  valley  bed,  where  a  considerable  amount  of  salt  is  collected, 
and  also  some  manufactured  for  table  use,  the  mills  about  Austin,  at  Belmont, 
and  those  around  the  vaUey  procure  their  needed  supplies  of  this  article.     This 
salt  is  sold  on  the  ground  ready  for  sacking  at  one  cent  a  pound,  the  cost  of 
hauling  it  to  the  mills  where  used  being  about  as  much  more.     Most  of  the  salt 
of  Nevada  as  found  in  its  natural  condition  is  remarkably  pure ;  ^mples  taken 
from  the  Silver  Peak  and  the  Great  Salt  valley  beds  gave  by  analysis  98  per 
cent,  chloride  of  sodium,  that  from  Sand  Spring  giving  96  per  cent.     Samples 
from  Smoky  valley  show  by  assay  909  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium,  the  impuri- 
ties consisting  of  sand  and  sulphate  of  soda — ^ingredients  which  do  not  appear 
to  detract  from  its  efiicacy  for  amalgamating  purposes,  though  rendering  it  less 
fit  for  table  use.     With  salt  in  such  illimitable  quantities,  of  such  excellent 
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quality  and  easy  procurement,  there  can  be  no  question  bat  this  article,  beddes 
supplying  all  local  demands,  will  be  largely  exported  £rom  this  State  wheaever 
railroad  transportation  shall  have  been  extended  to  it. 


SECTIOir    11. 

WOODLANDS— SOURCES  OP  FUEL  AND  LUMBER  SUPPLY— COAL,  ETC. 

IjThe  only  timber  in  this  State  suited  for  making  first-class  lumber  is  that 
found  on  or  near  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  There 
are,  as  observed  in  the  remarks  on  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  State,  a 
few  groves  of  spruce  and  white  pine  in  that  quarter;  but  the  trees  are  compara* 
lively  small,  and  the  wood  for  the  most  part  soft  and  brittle.  The  prevailing 
tree,  where  there  is  any  east  of  the  Sierra,  is  the  scrubby  pitch  pine,  already 
described,  having  a  low  bushy  trunk,  from  10  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  from 
12  to  30  feet  high.  Being  compact  and  resinous,  it  bums  freely,  even  when 
green,  emitting  much  heat,  and  though  worth  but  little  for  lumber,  constitutes  a 
valuable  fuel.  Mixed  with  these  are  a  few  juniper  and  mountain  mahogany 
trees,  equally  scrubby  with  the  pi&on,  though  the  mahogany,  when  dry,  bums 
welL  Some  of  the  mountain  streams  are  fringed  with  a  narrow  belt  of  willow, 
birch,  and  cherry,  all  slender  and  dwarfish,  and  fit  at  best  only  for  fence  rails  or 
file- wood.  With  so  great  a  scardty  of  large  timber,  the  better  qualities  of  lumber 
necessarily  command  high  prices  in  most  parts  of  Nevada;  the  rates  increasing 
with  the  distance  from  the  Sierra,  the  principal  source  of  supply.  Thus,  while 
this  article  can  be  purchased  at  the  mill  for  about  $20  per  1,000,  it  costs  neariy 
three  times  that  amount  delivered  in  Virginia,  five  times  in  Austin,  and  six  or 
seven  at  Belmont.  The  price  is  proportionally  increased  where  delivered,  at 
]K>ints  stiU  further  in  the  interiorly  This  question  of  fuel  and  lumber  supply  is 
more  frdly  elucidated  in  the  pages  relating  to  the  working  of  the  Gomstock  ores 
and  mines. 

Coal. — ^Although  no  heavy  deposits  of  coal  have  yet  been  found  in  Nevada,  it 
is  too  valuable  an  article  to  be  overlooked  in  making  up  a  summary  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  State. 

The  Whitman  Coal  Mines — ^Developments  and  Results.— -The  first 
locations  of  mineral  coal  lands  and  efforts  at  working  the  same  were  made  in 
1861,  when  parties  encouraged  by  the  outcroppings  of  narrow  seams  of  lignite 
in  the  Pine  Nut  mountains,  at  a  point  about  12  miles  northeast  of  Dayton, 
Lyon  county,  proceeded  to  form  a  mining  district,  adopting  a  set  of  laws  and 
regulations  for  governing  the  locating  and  holding  of  olaams  therein.  These 
laws  were  similar  to  those  used  in  taking  up  and  holding  quartz  lodes,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  individual  claims,  instead  of  running  longitudinally  with,  and 
being  confined  to  a  narrow  space  along  the  ledge,  consisted  of  square  plats  of 
40  acres  each,  the  same  requiring  to  be  surveyed  by  the  territorial  surveyor,  and 
to  be  recorded  after  the  manner  of  real  estate.  The  coal  signs  observable  in  this 
locality  are  distiibuted  over  an  area  of  several  square*  miles,  all  of  which,  and 
much  more  was  taken  up  soon  after  the  district  wafi  formed.  Quite  a  large 
amount  of  money  was  subsequently  expended  upon  these  claims  in  the  work  of 
(Bxploration,  road  buildings  &c.  Upon  the  most  promising,  shafts  were  sunk  to 
a  considerable  depth.  Whitman,  the  discoverer  and  his  associates,  besides  open- 
ing several  short  inclines,  and  performing  other  preliminary  labor,  ran  a  tunnel 
•  175  feet  in  length,  from  the  extremity  of  which  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
100  feet.  The  entire  outlay  of  this  company  amounted  to  some  $8,000  or  $10,000, 
a  portion  of  which,  however,  was  spent  in  constructing  a  wagon  road  leading 
from  their  claims  to  the  valley  of  Carson  river,  six  miles  distant.    The  invest^ 
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ment  proved  nearly  a  total  loss.  Less  than  100  tons  of  coal  was  disposed  of,  asj 
indeed^  scarcely  more  than  that  amount  of  a  marketable  quality  was  ever  raised  from 
the  mines.  None  worth  speaking  of  has  been  obtained  from  the  other  claims  in 
the  neighborhood.  This  coal  delivered  at  the  quartz  mills  or  other  points  where 
required  for  consumption,  commanded  from  $8  to  812  per  ton,  rates  at  which 
most  of  that  of  local  production  has  since  been  disposed  of.  Numerous  trials 
were  made  to  test  its  adaptability  for  generating  steam.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Sacramento  quartz  mill,  in  Gold  Gafion  procured  such  alterations  in  their  furnace 
grates  to  be  made  as  seemed  necessary  to  afford  ample  draught,  and  although 
their  mill  was  run  upon  it  for  a  short  time,  its  use  was  soon  abandoned.  The 
large  percentage  of  non-combustible  matter  present,  choked  the  draught,  and 
prevented  the  production  of  sufficient  heat  for  the  rapid  creation  of  steam.  The 
attempts  made  to  introduce  this  coal,  and  that  procured  from  Eldorado  GaJion, 
near  by,  as  a  domestic  fuel,  were  somewhat  more  successful.  Considerable 
quantities  were  obtained  from  the  latter  place  for  a  year  or  two,  and  consumed 
in  Virginia  Chy  and  vicinity. 

The  geological  features  of  the  Whitman  district  are  not -such  as  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  heavy  bodies  of  carboniferous  matter.  The  country  about  the  mines 
is  dry  and  barren ;  the  surface  in  places  discloses  traces  of  former  volcanic  action, 
and  although  there  is  here  a  species  of  coarse  sandstone,  the  old  red  sandstone, 
and  most  other  rocks  accompanying  the  true  coal  series  are  absent.  There  is 
also  here  a  shale,  but  like  the  sandstone,  it  evidently  belongs  to  the  pliocene 
age,  and  indicates  for  these  coal  beds  a  comparatively  modem  origin.  The  follow- 
ing strata  encountered  in  sinking  a  perpendicular  shaft  110  feet  on  the  Whitman 
grounds,  serve  to  exemplify  the  general  geology  of  the  district.  The  first  foot 
passed  through  consisted  of  a  clay  shale,  below  which  lay  several  feet  of  steatite, 
mixed  with  talc;  next  nearly  one  foot  of  bituminous  lignite,  underlaid  with  a  bed 
of  talcose  slate  was  encountered.  This  slate  rested  upon  sandstone,  followed  by 
another  thin  seam  of  lignite.  Then  followed  in  succession  a  stratum  of  slate; 
30  inches  of  lignite,  of  a  somewhat  improved  character — a  nan*ow  seam  of  slate; 
six  inches  of  coal ;  various  strata  of  sandstone  alternating  with  thin  beds  of  steatite; 
shale,  and  coal,  the  shaft  terminating  a  thick  layer  of  white  sand.  The  planes 
of  these  successive  strata  are  nearly  parallel,  the  whole  pitching  at  an  angle  of 
about  20**,  the  dip  varying  slightly  at  different  points. 

Other  Discoverirs. — Soon  aiter  the  location  of  the  Whitman  mines  a  still 
heavier  deposit  of  lignite  was  found  12  miles  further  south,  in  Eldorado  cafton, 
resting  in  a  similar  geological  formation.  From  this  place  several  hundred 
tons  of  this  material  was  soon  afterwards  taken,  the  most  of  which  found  a  market 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  where  it  was  used  chiefly  in  stoves  and  grates.  As  a 
domestic  niel  this  coal  has  met  with  more  favor  than  that  from  \he  Whitman* 
mine,  though  unfit  for  furnace  or  forge  purposes.  Upon  the  claim  of  the  New- 
castle Company,  the  principal  claim  in  Eldorado  canon,  a  good  deal  of  explora- 
tory work  has  been  done,  yet  no  heavy  body  of  coal  has  been  developed.  The 
contents  of  this  vein  resemble  the  brown  coal  of  Germany,  with  which  they 
coincide  in  their  chemical  constituents.  An  analysis  of  the  coal  from  the  vein 
of  the  Newcastle  Company,  shows  it  to  contain,  moisture  19.65,  hydro-carbonaceous 
matter  40.59,  fixed  carbon  28.31,  and  ash  11,  with  traces  of  sulphur  and  iron. 
The  resultant  from  distillation  is  a  charcoal,  and  not  a  coke,  as  from  the  English 
coal,  which  generally  contains  more  sulphur,  but  less  volatile  matter  and  afih. 
As  the  Nevada  coal  contains  but  little  sulphur,  it  would  be  valuable  for  forge 
use  and  iron  works,  were  it  not  for  the  large  percentage  of  volatile  substances 
it  carries,  composed  mainly  of  water,  which  detracts  fix)m  its  merits  as  a  fuel,  as 
well  as  for  the  generation  of  gas.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  might  be  made  to 
answer  by  the  addition  of  some  carbonaceous  material,  since  by  this  plan,  as  baa 
been  ascertained,  it  could  be  made  to  produce  about  9,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  to 
the  ton,  which  owing  to  the  absence  of  sulphur,  would  posses  high  powers  of 
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illumination.  Soon  after  the  above  discoveries  further  coal  signs  were  noticed 
two  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Churchill,  where  a  number  of  thin  seams  of  lignite 
crop  along  the  steep  and  barren  hills  that  abound  in  that  neighborhood.  To 
secure  these  a  district  was  laid  out,  and  several  claims  taken  up,  on  two  or  three 
of  which  open  cuts  were  run  and  other  work  done,  but  without  establishing  for 
them  any  positive  value.  Discoveries  of  coal  in  other  parts  of  the  State  have 
from  time  to  time  been  announced,  but  with  two  or  three  exceptions  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  substantial  foundation.  As  early  as  the  summer  of 
1860,  parties  excited  by  the  finding  of  a  black  slaty  substance,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Sand  Springs,  took  steps  for  securing  a  tract  of  land  there,  but  abandoned 
the  purpose  on  ascertaining  the  worthless  nature  of  the  material.  There  was 
a  rumor  prevalent  some  years  ago  of  mineral  coal  having  been  found  in  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Humboldt  river,  but  the  report  lacks  verification. 
In  1864,  some  miners  prospecting  to  the  north  of  New  Pass  station,  Churchill 
county,  having  come  upon  a  species  of  obsidian  possessing  a  cleavage  and  lustre 
similar  to  hard  coal,  for  which  it  was  ignorantly  mistaken,  quite  an  excitement 
supervened  on  its  being  made  known  in  Austin.  The  non-combustible  nature  of 
this  substance  was  readily  established,  and  the  interest  so  suddenly  awakened 
by  its  discovery  speedily  subsided.  Two  years  later  a  company  of  miners  search- 
ing after  silver  lodes,  picked  up  in  the  Eureka  district,  60  miles  east, of  Austin, 
some  pieces  of  float  coal,  which  on  trial  were  found  to  bum  freely,  emiting  a 
strong  heat,  and  leaving  but  little  ash.  This  float  was  not  traced  to  its  original 
bed,  concerning  which  nothing  is  known,  though  the  sample  picked  up  was  of 
a  superior  quality,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  mines  of  good  coal  will  yet 
be  found  in  that  quarter  of  the  State,  valuable  seams  having  already  been  met 
with  iu  the  adjacent  Territory  of  Utah.  In  the  Volcano  district,  Esmeralda 
county,  at  a  point  about  80  miles  easterly  from  Aurora,  two  veins  of  coal,  the 
one  12  and  the  other  30  inches  think  have  been  discovered.  They  can  be  easily 
traced  for  several  rods  by  the  bituminous  debris  on  the  surface ;  are  evidently  of 
an  earlier  period  than  the  lignite  found  elsewhere  in  the  State,  and  are  highly 
carbonized,  and  bear  the  appearance  of  a  silicious  anthracite  coal  mixed  with 
calcite.  The  impurities  in  this  article  amount  to  40  or  50  per  cent,,  yet  it  emits 
a  strong  heat,  and  bums  almost  entirely  to  a  white  ash.  It  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully as  a  substitute  for  charcoal  by  blacksmiths  and  assay ers ;  that  tested 
came  from  but  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface,  to  which  depth  only  have  the 
seams  yet  been  opened.  The  fissures  are  well  defined;  have  an  argillaceous 
shale  on  the  one  side,  and  limestone  of  the  Jm*assic  age  on  the  other;  but  whether 
these  coal  measures  will  prove  to  be  of  greater  extent  or  value  than  those  at  the 
localities  already  described,  we  have  not  the  data  to  determine.  They  remain 
^  yet  wholly  undeveloped.  Should  they  a£Pord  even  a  moderate  amount  of 
fuel,  their  presence  in  a  region  where  there  is  but  little  wood  and  much  mineral 
wealth  would  hereafter  prove  important.  This  coal  is  but  three  or  four  miles 
from  a  series  of  copper-bearing  lodes,  and  there  are  also  in  this  district  promising 
veins  of  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz.  Outcroppings  of  soft  coal  can  be  traced 
for  several  miles  along  the  foot  hills  of  the  Wassack  mountains.  This  locality 
is  about  25  miles  north  of  Aurora,  and  four  miles  east  of  the  east  fork  of  Walker 
river.  In  thickness  this  seam  ranges  from  a  mere  thread  of  shale  to  6  or  7  feet. 
The  coal  bums  readily.  A  lot  taken  from  a  shaft  30  feet  below  the  surface 
underwent  perfect  combustion  on  being  ignited,  while  lying  in  an  open  heap  on 
the  ground.  The  vein  runs  nearly  northwest  and  southeast,  and  dips  south westerlv 
at  an  angle  of  20°  degrees.  The  accompanying  formation  consists  of  shale, 
sedimentary  rock,  sandstone,  &c.,  the  whole  having  a  range  corresponding  with 
that  01  the  coal  seam.  The  deposits  at  this  place  are  not  in  their  natural  situa- 
tion much  exposed,  and  but  little  work  has  yet  been  done  upon  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  value,  though  competent  judges  speak 
favorably  of  the  chances  for  finding  here  a  fair  article  of  soft  coal.     Recently  u 
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coal  vein  of  the  anthracite  variety  is  reported  to  have  been  found  15  miles  from 
Hiko,  the  county  seat  of  Lincoln  county,  in  this  State.  The  vein  is  represented 
to  be  15  inches  thick  on  the  surface,  and  its  contents  are  said  to  ignite  readily, 
and  bum  with  freedom,  leaving  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  residuum.  In  gravity 
and  external  characteristics  it  compares  favorably  with  the  best  coal  found  on 
this  side  of  the  continent,  though  assigned  to  a  later  geological  period.  Should 
ihe  deposit  prove  at  all  extensive  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  surrounding  region, 
which,  with  much  mineral  wealth,  is  rather  limited  in  its  supplies  of  fuel. 

Crystal  Peak. — ^At  this  locality,  some  35  miles  northwest  of  Virginia  City, 
coal  signs  similar  to  those  in  El  Dorado  cafion  occur  in  a  depression  known  as 
Dog  valley,  lying  near  the  eastern  base  of  the  SieiTa,  distant  one  mile  from  the 
Truckee  river,  and  two  from  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  The  adja- 
cent hills,  as  well  as  the  valley,  are  covered  with  a  stately  growth  of  spruce  and 
pine  timber,  which,  should  the  coal  fail,  might  stiU  afford  profitable  employment 
to  a  considerable  population,  as  good  lumber  can  be  made  here  at  small  cost. 
The  Truckee  affords  ample  water-power  for  saw-mills  to  manufacture,  and  the 
railroad  a  ready  means  for  transporting  it  to  market.  There  are  also  some  gold 
and  silver-bearing  lodes  in  the  district,  which,  with  the  facilities  at  hana  for 
reducing  the  ores,  may  come  to  be  worked  with  remunerative  results.  The  dis- 
covery of  coal  at  this  place  was  made  about  four  years  ago,  fragmentary  portions 
of  a  dark-colored,  lustrous  lignite,  strongly  marked  with  the  structure  of  the  trees 
and  plants  from  which  it  was  formed,  having  been  found  along  the  line  of  the 
outcropping  coal  seams.  A  good  deal  of  work  directed  to  the  exploration  of  these 
beds  has  since  been  done.  Several  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  in  sink- 
ing shafts  and  artesian  borings,  and  in  excavating  cuts  and  tunnels.  Some  of 
the  former  have  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  300  feet.  In  some  cases  the  work  of 
prospecting  was  first  effected  by  means  of  boring,  after  which  working  shafts 
were  put  down  and  steam  machineiy  was  employed  to  facilitate  hoisting  and 
pumping  operations.  The  carboniferous  strata  at  Crystal  Peak  vary  in  uiick- 
ness  from  a  few  inches  to  two  and  a  half  feet  -,  they  are  much  compressed  in  spots, 
and  largely  intermixed  with  foreign  matter.  Although  a  considerable  quantity 
of  this  lignite  has  been  extracted,  and  one  company  claim  to  have  reached,  by 
boring,  a  seam  eight  feet  thick  at  a  point  300  feet  beneath  the  surface,  the  develop- 
ments made  have  not,  in  the  main,  proved  satisfactory  ^  and  of  the  several  enter- 
prises at  one  time  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  these  beds,  none  are 
now  being  actively  prosecuted;  and  as  some  of  those  interested  may  contemplate 
resuming  operations,  it  may  be  expedient  to  copy  here  the  opinions  of  the  State 
mineralogist  of  Nevada,  as  to  the  probabilities  of  any  considerable  bodies  of  coal, 
even  of  the  lignite  class,  ever  being  found  at  this  place.  Mr.  Stretch,  having 
given  the  locality  a  personal  exammation,  remarks  concerning  its  geology  and 
coal  prospects  as  follows : 

As  80  mncb  imperfect  knowledm  relative  to  the  probabilities  of  finding  coal  in  Nevada  is 
prevalent,  it  may  be  well  to  speak  more  fixlly  of  the  indications  in  this  neighborhood.  The 
seams  of  coal  originally  discovered  at  this  plftce  are  interstratified  with  thin  beds  of  coarse 
sandstone  or  volcanic  tufa,  of  light  colors.  This  formation  is  traceable  easterly  for  a  distance 
of  15  miles,  being  intimately  associated  with  trachytes  and  basalt  wherever  it  is  found.  Where 
it  is  exposed  in  Long  valley,  north  of  Virginia,  it  contains  great  numbers  of  fragments  of  wil- 
low leaves,  grasses,  £c,  remains  resembling  some  varieties  of  sage-brush,  and  in  one  instance 
the  elytron  of  a  beetle,  apparently  the  same  as  a  species  now  found  on  the  same  mountains, 
and  attached  to  the  pinon.  These  remains  indicate  for  the  formation  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  associated  with  the  surrounding 
rocks.  The  rocks  of  the  Sierra  at  Crystal  Peak  are  entirely  igneous  or  metamorphic  in  their 
character,  and  have  been  tilted  into  every  conceivable  position  by  the  agencies  which  seamed 
them  with  intruded  granite  and  basalt.  Did  any  of  the  formations  which  are  known  to  accom- 
pany the  coal  fields  of  Europe  and  the  eastern  States  occur  in  this  vicinity,  even  though  cov- 
ered up  by  lava  beds,  their  immense  thickness,  and  the  distortions  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  would  certainly  have  disclosed  their  presence,  and  they  might  have  been  recognized 
by  their  peculiar  fossils.  They  certainly  do  not  €iisi  at  Cnrstal  Peak.  Had  the  tufas  and 
sandstones  containing  the  so-called  coal  seams  been  formed  before  the  elevation  of  the  Sierra, 
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they  would  have  necessarily  been  tilted  and  displaced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  amociatod 
rocl^s,  partaking  of  all  the  flexures  and  faults  of  tiie  mountain  range  near  which  they  lie.  ' 
Instead  of  this  being  the  caae,  the  stratification  is  nearly  horizontal,  or  only  slightly  inclined. 
In  some  places  the  oeds  have  been  somewhat  tilted,  probably  by  the  causes  wmch  finally 
raised  them  above  the  water  level,  and  gave  the  present  configuration  to  the  surrounding 
country.  The  conclusion  is  almost  irresistible,  that  whatever  coal  is  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Crystal  Peak  will  be  confined  to  the  small  valleys  in  that  vicinity,  which,  at  the  period 
when  Steamboat  valley  was  an  inland  sea  bounded  by  the  Sierra  on  the  west  and  the  Virginia 
mountains  on  the  east«  formed  small  arms  of  the  lake,  and  collected  more  or  less  of  the  vege- 
table dibria  which  during  violent  storms  was  washed  down  from  the  pine  forests  on  the  sur- 
counding  hills.  There  is  yet  another  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
probable  extent  of  the  deposit.  The  loss  of  bulk  during  the  conversion  of  vegetable  matter 
into  cold  is  equal  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  original  mass.  It  becomes  evident  from  this 
that  an  extensive  bed  of  coal  can  only  be  found  where  there  has  been,  at  some  remote  period, 
most  luxuriant  forest  growth  and  water  sufficient  in  quantity  to  convey  the  debris  to  vast 
tracts  of  marshy  gpround  favorable  for  decomposition.  The  coal  fields  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  England  afford  abundant  evidence  that  they  were  at  one  time  extensive  tracts  of  swampy 
forests,  with  a  tropical  climate  and  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  with  which  even  equatonal 
forests  in  the  present  day  cannot  compete.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remains  of  plants  found 
in  the  associated  rocks  at  Crystal  Peak  do  not  warrant  us  in  entertaining  the  belief  that  such 
conditions  ever  existed  in  that  neighborhood.  What  we  do  find  point  rather  to  a  scanty 
growth,  such  as  is  found  on  the  hills  to-day.  The  almost  entire  absence  of  animal  remains  in 
the  beds  strongly  supports  this  idea.  Where  there  is  an  abundant  vegetation  there  is  gener- 
ally a  corresponding  abundance  of  animal  life,  wliich  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  leave  some 
mementos  of  its  existence.  If  these  views  are  correct,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they 
are,  no  body  of  coal  will  be  found  in  this  vicinitv  which,  from  its  extent  or  thickness,  will 
repay  the  capital  expended  in  its  development.  The  mere  fact  of  the  formation  having  accu- 
mulated in  a  contracted  mountain  vallev,  limits  its  extent  and  value  at  the  same  time.  The 
thin  seams  of  bituminous  matter  found  between  the  layers  of  tufa  may  have  been  the  product 
of  dense  growths  of  tnle  and  other  water  plants. 


SECTION    III. 

COPPER. 

Among  the  more  promising  cupriferons  localities  in  the  State,  is 
The  Feavinb  Disteict,  situate  about  30  miles  northwest  of  Virginia  City, 
being  six  miles  north  of  the  Tmckee  river,  and  about  the  same  distance  &om  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad,  with  all  wliich  it  is  connected  by  good  wagon  roads. 
This  district;  erected  in  March,  1863,  has  a  length  of  about  20,  and  an  average 
width  of  10  or  12  miles.  Near  its  centre  is  a  duster  of  small  springs,  at  which 
a  house  was  built  in  1860.  About  these  springs  grow  quantities  of  wild  peavines, 
hence  the  name  of  the  station  and  subsequently  of  the  district,  which  covers  a 
region  of  low  hiUs  stretching  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
country  about  the  mines  is  dry,  barren,  and  treeless,  though  it  contains  several 
small  lakes  with  a  number  of  springs,  and  water  can  be  obtained  in  many  places 
by  digging  wells  &om  30  to  50  feet  deep,  while  wood,  both  for  fuel  and  lumber, 
abounds  in  the  Sierra,  four  or  five  miles  distant.  The  lodes  in  this  district,  found 
almost  invariably  in  a  granite  and  metamorphic  formation,  have  a  northerly  and 
southerly  strike,  and  are  from  3  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  few  of  greater 
dimensions.  They  do  not  project  much  above  the  surface,  and  although  a  small 
number  have  been  traced  by  the  outcrop  for  several  hundred  yards,  and  have 
been  found  perastent  for  a  considerable  depth,  many  of  them  have  the  appearance 
of  segregated  rather  than  deep  fissm'ed  veins.  The  lodes  possessing  the  best  local 
reputation  as  based  on  size,  assays  of  ore,  and  extent  of  development,  are  the 
Great  Eastern,  20  feet  thick,  the  Bevelhymer,  American  Eagle,  Enterprise,  and 
Metropolitan,  upon  which  tunnels  have  been  run,  varying  from  50  to  300  feet  m 
length,  and  the  Pacific,  Indian,  Occidental,  Young  America,  Great  Western, 
Orient,  Challenge,  and  Bay  State,  all  somewhat  explored  by  means  of  shafts, 
open  cuts,  and  other  excavations.    The  Tolls  Company  have-  expended  s^^' 
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$4,000  in  prospecting  their  lode,  from  which  they  have  taken  qoantitiea  of  oro 
assaying  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  from  860  to  $500  per  ton  in  gold 
and  silver.  While  the  above-mentioned  claims,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  m%ny  besides, 
oover  large  and  permanent  lodes,  others  in  the  district  have  the  appearance  of 
being  merely  limited  and  superRcial  deposits.  The  Peavine  ores,  composed 
chiejoy  of  carbonates  and  oxides,  besides  assaying  largely  in  copper,  contain  a 
sufficiency  of  the  precious  metals  to  defray  cost  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard, 
when,  as  will  be  the  case  in  the  coarse  of  next  year,  railroad  transit  can  be  had. 
In  the  metalliferous  portions  of  these  veins  free  gold  can  frequently  be  detected  by 
the  unassisted  eye ;  particles  of  this  metal  being  sometimes  found  on  the  surface 
where  the  veinstone  has  undergone  decomposition.  The  ores  of  this  district  give 
by  assay  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  of  metallic  copper,  selected  samples  often  going 
much  higher.  Small  lots  of  the  better  class  of  ores  have  been  found  by  working 
tests  to  yield  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  metal.  By  an  assay  of  these  ores  made 
by  Mr.  Ilicard,  the  following  results  were  obtained : 

Gold 0005      (2  SOperton. 

Silver 0200        7  85        " 

Oxideof  copper 34.1000    135  00        " 

Peroxide  of  iron 2.3200 

Alumina 2200 

Sulphur 1.3600 

Carbonic  acid 11.2000 

fiiiicia 46.6600 

Water 3.8400 

LoM 2795 

100. 0000    145  35        " 


Some  choice  ores  reduced  at  the  English  Company's  mill,  seven  miles  distant 
from  the  mines,  yielded  100  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Smelting  works 
on  the  Swansea  plan,  with  a  capacity  for  operating  10  or  12  tons  of  ore  daily, 
have  been  erected  in  the  district,  plumbago,  obtained  from  a  bed  of  that  mineral 
near  Washoe  City,  having  been  employed  in  their  construction.  This  material 
is  abundant  in  the  locality  mentioned,  and  although  not  yet  thoroughly  proved, 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  it  well  adapted  to  this  and  similar  uses.  Sev- 
eral other  furnaces,  some  of  them  on  a  different  plan,  have  been  projected,  and 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  one  or  more  of  these  will  be  completed  and  in  operation 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  these 
ores  will  be  shipped  to  San  Francisco  for  a  market,  or  sent  elsewhere  for  treat- 
ment when  the  railroad  shall  have  been  completed  to  this  point ;  an  event  that 
promises  to  revive  operations,  now  nearly  suspended,  enhance  the  value  of  claims, 
and  repopulate  this  eligibly  situated  and  promising  district.  A  town,  also 
named  Peavine,  was  laid  out  in  1863,  at  the  group  of  springs  mentioned.  It 
contains  several  houses,  and  being  adjacent  to  the  mines,  should  the  latter  turn 
out  according  to  expectation,  its  growUi  will  no  doubt  keep  pace  with  their  future 
development. 

The  Walker  River  Copper  Region  covers  a  considerable  scope  of  country 
lying  between  and  adjacent  to  the  east  and  west  forks  of  that  stream.  The  prin- 
cipal mines,  so  fax  as  developments  extend,  are  distant  from  the  latter  in  a  westerly 
direction,  from  3  to  10  miles.  This  cupriferous  belt  has  an  average  width  of  eight 
and  a  length  of  about  25  miles.  Within  these  limits  some  strong  veins  occur, 
and  here  most  of  the  labor  and  money  laid  out  in  that  region  have  been  expended. 
Like  the  Peavine,  this  is  an  arid,  sterile,  and  timberless  district ;  the  only  water 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines  is  afforded  by  a  few  small  springs,  while 
the  only  vegetable  products  consist  of  a  scanty  growth  of  bunch  grass,  artemisia, 
and  a  few  other  equally  scraggy  and  worthless  shrubs.  There  are,  however^ 
scattered  groves  of  piiion  cm  the  Pine  Nut  mountains  a  few  miles  to  the  west, 
while  the  west  branch  of  Walker  river,  in  close  proximity;  and  at  all  seasons  a 
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strong  and  rapid  stream,  sapplies  every  requisite  for  reduction  works.  The  volume 
of  water  is  ample  for  propulsive  power,  and  also  for  floating  down  fuel  and  lum- 
ber from  the  heavy  pine  and  spruce  forests  30  miles  above.  The  veins  here, 
which  are  numerous,  well  defined,  and  of  fair  average  dimensions,  have  a  gener- 
ally north-northeast  trend,  assay  from  12  to  50  per  cent,  in  copper,  and  from  $15 
to  $30  per  ton  in  the  precious  metals.  Most  of  tlie  country  rock  is  of  a  calcareous 
nature.  The  ores  embrace  almost,  every  variety,  and  often  cany  small  particles 
of  virgin  metal.  The  first  discoveries  were  made  in  this  district  in  1862,  since 
which  time  a  good  deal  of  work  in  a  promiscuous  way  has  been  done.  Although 
several  lodes  have  been  opened  to  a  considerable  depth,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  any  have  been  thoroughly  explored.  Active  exertions,  except  upon  a  few 
claims,  have  l)een  suspended  for  the  past  two  years.  On  the  Bewley  mine  an 
incline  shaft  6  feet  by  10  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  100  feet.  From  this  lode 
several  hundred  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  which  gave  an  average  yield  of 
nearly  40  per  cent,  of  metal.  It  is  well  formed,  has  a  thickness  of  about  six  feet, 
has  a  northerly  and  southerly  strike,  and  an  easterly  dip  in  conformity  with  the 
prevailing  pitch  in  the  district.  Other  veins  located  near  it  and  partially  opened, 
promise  almost  equally  well.  Upon  the  Constitution,  Peacock,  Ward,  and 
Weister  lodes,  some  prospecting  work  has  been  performed  with  encouraging 
results.  The  former,  which  is  the  most  extensively  opened,  exhibits  a  vein  16 
feet  thick,  and  carries  ores  that  assay  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  copper,  with  a 
large  percentage  of  iron,  and  fix)m  $15  to  $18  per  ton  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
quantity  of  iron  diminishes  as  depth  is  attained  on  the  lode.  The  Ward  and 
Weister  lode,  lying  near  the  Constitution,  and  some  10  miles  to  the  westward 
of  the  river,  is  about  six  feet  wide,  carries  a  pure  gray  sulphuret  ore  of  high  grade 
with  native  copper,  and  from  $25  to  $30  per  ton  in  gold  and  silver.  The  Pea- 
cock, four  miles  from  the  river,  is  a  four-foot  vein,  impregnated  with  yellow  sul- 
phiuret  ore  assaying  about  the  same  as  that  frx)m  the  Constitution.  In  the  foot 
hUls  that  fiank  the  Tollock  mountains  lying  between  the  forks  of  Walker  river, 
,B&  well  as  in  the  country  contiguous  to  the  main  stream  and  that  stretching  along 
the  westera  base  of  the  Wassack  range  west  of  the  Walker  lake,  occur  numerous 
copper-bearing  lodes,  which,  judging  from  surface  indications — none  of  them 
having  been  much  opened — will  yet  constitute  a  cupiiferous  field  of  considerable 
extent  and  value.  As  in  the  district  frirther  west,  a  variety  of  ores  is  met  with 
in  these  localities.  The  facilities  for  transportation  and  reduction  are  about  the 
same. 

In  Battle  Mountain  district,*  in  the  eastern  part  of  Humboldt  county,  are 
several  deposits  of  the  red  oxide  of  copper.  The  Dunderberg,  the  principal  lode 
in  the  district,  consists  of  a  mass  of  silicious  rock  and  limestone  nearly  200  feet 
thick,  permeated  by  numerous  small  veins  of  this  ore,  assaying  throughout  50 
per  cent,  of  metal.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  district,  90  miles  north-north- 
west of  Austin,  and  about  the  same  distance  easterly  from  the  settled  portions 
of  Humboldt  county,  these  deposits,  though  apparently  rich  and  extensive,  pos- 
sess only  a  prospective  value,  since  they  cannot  be  opened  to  advantage  or  worked 
with  profit  until  the  railroad,  to  pass  within  10  miles  of  them,  shall  be  completed. 
With  that  auxiliary  they  will  probably  command  the  means  necessary  for  devel- 
opment. The  country  about  these  mines,  though  generally  barren,  contains 
some  patches  of  good  land,  wnth  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  bottoms  along  the  Hum- 
boldt river  a  few  miles  distant,  to  the  north.  Being  without  timber,  however, 
and  the  other  agents  essential  to  an  economical  reduction  of  the  ores,  the  mass 
of  them  will  rcquii*e  to  be  shipped  elsewhere  for  treatment.  In  the  Volcano  dis- 
trict, Esmeralda  county,  at  a  point  about  80  miles  northeaflt  of  Aurora,  have  been 
found  some  of  the  heaviest  and  apparently  richest  copper  lodes  in  the  State.  The 
deposits  at  this  place  consist  of  well-defined  veins,  some  of  them  of  considerable 

*  See  section  on  Eastern  Neyada. 
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magnitxidc,  and  of  ore-bearing  masses  lyin^  upon  or  projecting  from  the  surface. 
The  top  ores  are  carbonates,  with  a  sprinkling  of  other  varieties^  and  at  greater 
depths  snlphurets,  the  average  assays  of  which  indicate  a  fair  percentage  of  cop^ 
per  and  the  presence  of  from  $25  to  $30  per  ton  in  silver,  and  from  $2  to  $10  in 
gold.  The  region  for  a  considerable  distance  around  is  forbidding  and  desolate; 
it  is  scantily  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  and  wholly  destitute  of  arable  lands. 
Moreover,  it  is  far  removed  from  the  line  of  any  contemplated  railway,  and  other- 
wise unfavorably  situated  for  the  cheap  extraction  of  the  metals  and  exportation 
of  ores ;  so  that  an  early  development  of  its  mineral  resources,  of  which  copper 
forms  but  one,  can  hardly  be  anticipated.  About  50  miles  southeast  of  Volcano, 
in  the  San  Antonio  district,  signs  of  copper  manifest  themselves  over  a  consid- 
erable scope  of  country.  The  ores  at  this  place  are  said  to  be  rich,  yet  nothing 
has  been  done  to  indicate  the  extent  or  probable  permanence  of  the  mines.  One 
of  the  ledges  located  here  at  a  point  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Montezuma 
Spring,  o^led  the  Ruby,  has  a  thickness  of  IS  feet,  and,  although  it  carries  a 
variety  of  metals,  copper  appears  to  predominate.  In  the  Bolivia,  Mammoth, 
and  Palmetto  districts,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  localities  in  diJOferent  parts 
of  the  State,  strong  and  well  marked  veins  of  copper  ore  occur.  Although  many 
of  these  bear  supei^cial  evidence  of  permanency,  no  positive  opinion  can  be  pro- 
nounced on  this  point,  since  only  upon  a  few  of  them  has  any  work  been  done. 
Upon  none  have  explorations  been  prosecuted  to  decisive  results. 


SECTION    IT. 

METEOROLOGY,  BOTANY,  ZOOLOGY,  ETC. 

Of  the  climate  of  Nevada  so  much  has  been  said  elsewhere  that  it  only  remains 
here  to  notice  a  few  of  what  may  bo  considered  its  meteorological  peculiarities ; 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  what  have  been  denominated  claiui  bursts, 
a  heavy  precipitation  of  rain  caused  by  the  meeting  of  two  clouds  surcharged 
with  moisture.  This  phenomenon  is  thought  to  bo  produced  through  electncal 
agencies,  though  not  enough  has  been  ascertained  to  settle  this  fully.  Numbers 
of  these  "  cloud  bursts"  occur  every  summer.  They  are  most  fi'equent  in  the  south- 
em  and  western  parts  of  the  State.  In  some  instances  an  immense  amount  of 
water  falls  to  the  earth  in  a  few  minutes,  filling  up  gulches  and  sweeping  away 
everything  opposed  to  its  progress.  Several  lives  have  been  lost  and  considera- 
ble property  destroyed  in  the  State  during  the  past  few  years  through  this  cause. 

The  mirage,  an  optical  illusion  caused  by  saline  particles  floating  in  a  heated 
atmosphere,  is  often  seen  in  great  perfection  on  the  deserts  of  Nevada.  Some- 
times it  takes  the  form  of  lakes,  with  islands  and  headlands  bathing  in  their  lim- 
pid waters ;  assuming,  at  others,  though  more  rarely,  the  appearance  of  extensive 
groves  and  wooded  lawns,  the  whole  so  closely  resembling  nature  that  it  requires 
an  eflfort  of  reason  to  dispel  the  illusion.  The  same  or  similar  atmospheric  con- 
ditions sometimes  so  refract  the  rays  of  light  as  to  distort  and  magnify  in  a 
strange  manner  objects  seen  at  a  short  distance.  A  sage  bush  viewed  through 
this  medium  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  spreading  tree,  and  the  little  cones 
^formed  by  the  drifting  sand  loom  like  pyramids  on  the  deserts. 

Snow  slides,  though  often  happening  in  the  Sierra,  where  they  sometimes  occur 
on  a  large  scale  and  with  fatal  results,  are  not  common  in  tli^  interior  of  the 
State.  Nearly  every  winter  some  unfortunate  traveller  loses  his  life  in  the  Sierras 
by  being  overwhelmed  by  those  descending  masses  of  snow. 

Sand  storms  and  sand  clouds  are  regular  features  of  the  climatology  of  this 
region.  The  former  is  brought  about  by  certain  strong  winds,  which,  blowing 
steiEuiily  for  some  days,  so  completely  fill  the  air  with  sand  and  dust  that  it  is 
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impossible  to  see  for  more  than  a  few  rods.  Eespiiation  becomes  labored^  and 
the  atmosphere  often  grows  oppressively  warm  daring  tbeir  continoance;  ^^liich 
rarely  lasts  more  than  a  single  day.  The  sand  clouds  or  pillars  are  formed  after 
tlie  manner  of  water-spouts,  and  consist  of  immense  bodies  of  fine  sand  and  dust 
caitied  to  a  great  height  by  a  rotaiy  and  upward^  but  at  the  same  time  advanc- 
ing, current  of  air,  sometimes  at  a  slow  and  again  with  a  rapid  pace.  Frequently 
these  coliunns  sway  high  in  the  atmosphere,  and  many  of  them  can  be  seen  at 
the  same  time  following  each  other  in  majestic  procession  arooss  the  plains. 

This  region,  like  Caufomia,  has  its  wet  and  dry  seasons,  though  the  latter  is 
scarcely  so  long  or  uninterrupted  here  as  there,  nor  is  the  precipitation  during 
the  wet  season  so  great.  Summer  showers,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning, are  more  frequent  in  Nevada  than  in  California^  though  much  less  common  mui 
in  uxe  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Both  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Nevada  lack  follness  and  variety.  The  indigenous 
plants  and  flowers  are  few,  while  the  animal  kingdom,  except  in  the  department 
of  insect  life,  is  barren  almost  beyond  example.  vV'ith  the  exception  of  the  pine- 
nut,  a  few  wild  currants  and  gooseberries,  and  one  or  two  other  inferior  kinds  of 
berries,  found  only  in  a  few  localities,  and  none  of  them  very  plentiful,  there  is 
little  in  the  vegetable  world  that  civilized  man  considers  eatable.  There  aie  few 
or  no  wild  plums,  blackberries,  strawberries,  or  grapes.  The  wild  cherries  found 
growing  on  a  scrubby  bush  in  some  of  the  canons  are  small,  bitter,  and  astrin- 
gent. The  Indians  find  many  medicinal  herbs  and  esculent  roots,  but  neither 
are  much  esteemed  by  white  men.  In  the  tul^  about  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt 
and  Carson  grows  a  species  of  cane  which  exudes  a  sweet  sirup  that,  drying  in 
small  lumps  on  the  surface,  forms  a  tolerable  article  of  sugar.  Wild  flax  and 
tobacco  are  found  occasionally  growing  on  the  hills,  and  along  the  Humboldt  a 
species  of  wild  hemp  is  met  with,  having  a  long  and  stout  flbre,  which  may, 
with  cultivation,  come  to  form  an  important  textile.  The  artemosia  or  wild  sage, 
a  scraggy  shrub  growing  from  one  to  six  feet  high,  is  found  nearly  everywhere. 
This  ^ecics  is  worthless  for  anything  except  fuel,  though  there  is  a  small  white 
kind  of  sago  upon  wliich  cattle  feed  with  avidity  after  it  has  been  visited  by  the 
first  frosts  of  autumn.  The  cactus,  growing  but  sparsely  in  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  tho  State,  is  common  further  south,  where,  also,  the  mesquit  tree 
abounds.  .  Game,  with  tho  exception  of  sage  hen  and  hare,  is  scarce  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  There  are  no  wUdcats,  panthers,  bears,  or  other  animals  that  can 
justly  be  called  boasts  of  prey.  The  nearest  approach  to  these  are  the  coyote 
and  wolf,  of  which  there  are  a  few  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy.  On  some  of  the 
more  lofty  ranges  aro  to  be  seen  occasionally  small  herds  of  mountain  sheep. 
These  animals  aro  shy  and  fleet,  keeping  usually  in  the  more  rugged  and  inac- 
cessible parts  of  the  mountains.  The  beaver,  otter,  martin,  foxes,  fishers,  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals  that  drew  the  trapper  into  this  region  in  the  early  day, 
have  nearly  all  disappeared,  and  now  rarely  fall  a  prey  to  the  hunter.  About 
the  sinks  and  lakes  geese,  ducks,  cranes,  and  pelicans  are,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  plentiful.  These,  with  the  sage  hen,  raven,  an  occasional  eagle,  and 
a  sprinkUng  of  small  birds,  comprise  all  there  is  to  represent  the  feathered  raco 
in  the  country.  Reptiles  are  also  scarccL  and  are^mostly  confined  to  a  few  horned 
toads,  spotted  lizards,  and  snakeei,  of  which  the  only  venomous  kind  is  the  rat- 
tlesnake. 
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SOCIAL.   IKDUBTBIAL.   AMD   EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS. 

In  all  ibeee  departments  Nevada  has  made  rafud  and  gratifyiii^  progress. 
Her  population  is  distinffoisbed  for  indnslry,  (nder,  and  a  ready  cmedienoe  to 
lawful  authority.  Already  nearly  30  ohnrdi  edifices  have  been  erected  in  the 
State^  at  a  cost,  ranging  from  $2,000  to  940,000  eaoh,  and  an  aggregate  expense 
of  aboat  $300,000.  These  represent  the  leading  Christian  denominations,  and 
are  in  some  cases  spacions  and  handsome  bnildii^.  Nomerons  well  conducted 
schools  have  been  established  under  an  enlightened  edncational  system,  for  the 
support  of  which  liberal  provision  has  been  made  by  the  State.  There  is  also 
a  number  of  academies,  seminaries,  and  hu^h  schools  sustained  by  private  pat* 
ronage.  Capacious  halls  for  literary,  social,  and  benevolent  purposes  have  been 
erected  in  all  the  huge  towns,  sevonJ  of  whi<^  are  supplied  with  gas  and  water 
works  and  commodious  buildings  for  munidpal  uses.  Besides  many  minor  indus- 
trial establishments,  several  large  foundries  and  machine  shops  have  been  erected 
in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia,  and  one,  also  of  considerable  capacity,  at  Austin, 
near  the  centre  of  the  State«  A  salt  mill,  an  acid  factory,  and  a  tannery  and 
pottery  speak  of  the  diversified  pursuits  now  obtaining  a  foothold,  and  a  well- 
pat«>nized  piess^  issning  five  daily  aad  as  many  weekly  journals,  indicate  the 
intelligence  and  enlightenment  of  the  people.  Of  the  agricultural  capacities 
and  products  of  the  countiy  so  moch  has  been  said  elsewhere  in  this  report  that 
they  need  only  be  glanced  at  in  a  sommaiy  way  in  this  connection.  The  entire 
amount  of  land,  arable  and  grairing,  enclosed  in  the  State  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated at  150,000  acres,  of  which  one-<][uarter  at  least  is  planted  to  grain,  giving 
an  average  yield  of  about  20  buidiels  to  1.  Nearly  every  cereal  grown  in  the 
most  favored  regions  elsewhere  can,  with  proper  care,  be  successfully  grown  here. 
Even  the  more  delicate  fruits  common  in  the  temperate  zones,  such  as  pears, 
peaohesy  and  grapes,  can  be  raised  in  Nevada  if  the  soil  and  nte  be  judiciously 
selected  and  meir  culture  pvoperly  attended  to,  while  in  the  matter  of  vegetables, 
except  the  more  tender  kind,  no  conntry  can  produce  them  with  greater  fieu^ility 
or  of  better  quality  if  the  requisite  attention  be  paid  to  their  culture.  Besides 
the  vegetables  and  grain  raised  in  this  State,  large  quantities  of  butter  and 
cheese  are  annually  produced,  and  these  commodities  are  very  justly  esteemed 
for  their  excellent  flavor.  Taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  amount  of  stock  kept  in 
the  State  is  quite  large;  the  neat  cattle  number  between  11,000  and  12,000,  and 
the  horses  and  mules  kept  for  farming  purposes  and  draft  about  6,000,  besides 
between  3,000  and  4,000  sheep  and  about  the  same  number  of  swine.  The 
ranges  of  mountain  pasturage  found  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  with  an  almost 
universal  absence  of  weeds,  burs,  and  wild  animals  to  injure  the  wool  and  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  the  flock,  ^ould  reoemmend  this  country  to  wool  ^wers  and 
sheep  herders  abroad.  The  tM  lands  fmnish  a  good  field  for  raising  swine. 
These  animals  thrive  well  on  the  root  of  that  rush,  even  without  other  food. 
It  is  estimated  that  theie  were  76,000  tons  of  hay  cut  and  6,000  tons  of  grain 
raised  in  the  State  the  pveaent  year,  besides  sufficient  vegetables  for  home  con- 
sumption. There  are  three  flour  mills,  one  in  operation  and  two  in  course  of 
erection ;  24  sow-mills,  driving  35  saws,  and  having  a  capacity  to  eut  daily  from 
5,000  to  20,000  feet  of  lnmb«r  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  180,000  feet.  The 
most  of  these  mills  are  propelled  by  steam.  Their  cost  ranges  from  $5,000  to 
$15,000 ;  total  cost,  about  $175,000.  The  number  of  quartz  mills  and  reduc- 
tion wOTks  in  this  State,  indoding  snoh  as  are  in  course  of  erection,  having  their 
machinery  and  motoial  on  the  ground,  with  the  prospect  of  an  early  conipletion| 
may  be  set  down  at  160.  The  most  of  tiliese  mills  are  driven  by  steam,  the  whole 
coEiyin^  an  aggregate  of  about  1,300  stamps.  The  individual  cost  of  these 
establishmento  varies  from  $^fi(H>  to  $950,000,  the  oost  of  the  groator  part  rang- 
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ing  from  $40,000  to  S60,000  each,  though  quite  a  number  have  cost  $100^000, 
and  seyeral  much  larger  sums.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  of  these  establish- 
ments are  in  constant  and  profitable  operation.  None  of  those  completed  and 
in  condition  to  do  good  work  are  idle.  About  60  miles  of  ditching,  the  most  of 
it  of  large  capacity,  has  been  constrooted  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting water  to  points  where  required  for  the  use  of  mills  or  for  domestic  wants, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  work  expended  on  other  projects  of  this  kind  but  par- 
tially completed  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  ditches  dug  for  irrigating  purposes. 
Over  1,000  mUes  of  toll-road,  some  portions  of  it  veiy  costly,  has  been  built, 
either  for  subserving  local  necessities  and  wholly  within  the  State,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  thon>ugh£ures  over  the  Sierra,  or  connecting  those  with 
points  in  the  mteiior.  The  sums  expended  on  account  of  these  improvements 
amount  in  the  aggreigate  to  scarcely  less  than  a  million  of  dollars 


ssetioir  Yi. 

DOUGLAS   COUNTY. 

This  county,  named  after  the  late  Stephen  A.  Douglas^  is  situate  centrally  on 
the  western  border  of  the  State,  having  Ormsby  and  Lyon  counties  on  the  north, 
Esmeralda  on  the  east,  and  California  on  the  west  and  south.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  1,500  square  miles,  fomiiug  in  this  respect  the  fourth  county  in  the  State, 
though  it  contains  more  valtmble  timber  land  than  any  other,  except  Washoe,  as 
well  as  a  greater  quantity  of  good  agricultural  land  in  proportion  to  its  size.  In 
1861  it  contained  a  population  of  1,057  ;  the  present  popalation  is  about  2,000. 
The  western  part  of  this  county  is  covered  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and 
the  eastern  by  the  Fine  Nut  range,  Carson  valley,  embracing  about  200  square 
miles  lying  between  them.  About  one-third  of  this  valley  consists  of  good 
farming  and  meadow  lands ;  the  remainder  consists  of  gravelly  and  sandy  sage 
barrens,  the  most  of  it  incapable  of  ^educing  good  grain  crops,  even  with  the  aid 
of  careful  culture  and  irrigation.  There  are  in  this  valley  several  thousand  acres 
of  tul^  land,  which  by  diking  and  drainage  might  be  converted  into  valuable  pas- 
ture and  hay  land0.  With  the  exception  of  about  2,000  acres  of  arable  land 
lying  in  Jack's  valley,  one  mile  northwest  of  Carson,  nearly  all  the  tillable  soil 
in  this  county  is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  latter,  or  the  mountain  ravines 
tributary  to  it.  Outside  of  these,  Douglas  county  possesses  a  generally  rugged 
surface  and  a  barren  soil,  the  latter  incapable,  except  where  covered  with  forests, 
of  producing  anything  beyond  its  native  growth,  the  artemesia,  and  a  scanty 
crop  of  bunch  grass.  Much  of  the  soil  on  the  hills  and  mountains  would  grow 
fair  crops  of  grain  could  it  be  irrigated,  but  for  this  there  are,  unfortunately, 
but  limited  facilities.  Carson  river,  flowing  centrally  through  the  valley,  together 
with  the  numerous  streams  coming  down  from  the  Siena,  afford,  to  a  certain  extent, 
means  for  irrigation  and  for  the  propulsion  of  machinery.  To  the  latter  use  a 
sufficiency  of  it  has  been  diverted  for  driving  the  machinery  of  six  saw  mills 
and  one  flour  mill,  without  more  than  partially  appropriating'  the  power  that 
could  be  obtained.  These  mills,  including  also  a  steam  mill  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  cost  in  the  aggregate  about  $40,000,  and  have 
a  united  capacity  for  cutting  50,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  The  timber 
lands,  from  which  a  good  article  of  lumber  can  be  made,  amount  to  between 
60,000  and  70,000  ucres  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  This  timber  is  situate 
op  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Pine  Nut  range  contains  only  scattered  groves  of 
piiion,  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  destitute  of  even  this^  There  are  no  quartz 
mills  in  this  county. .  As  yet  no  productive  mines  have  been  developed  within 
its  boundaries.    Agriculture,  hay  making,  and  stock  ranching  constitute  the 
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principal  pnrsmts  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  number  of  work  horses  and  nmles  con- 
tained in  it  bein^  estimated  at  800 ',  the  neat  cattle  at  1,800,  and  the  swine  at 
400.  Mach  poaltry  is  also  kepi  by  the  farmers,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
batter  and  cheese  are  made  annually.  The  amount  of  hay  cut  here  in  1866 
reached  15,000  tons ;  the  grain  raised  was  estimated  at  570  tons.  Thirty  thou- 
sanda  acres  of  land  have  been  enclosed,  of  which  between  6,000  and  7,000  are 
und^r  cultivation.  Douglas  is  well  supplied  with  wagon  it>ad8.  The  extensive 
valley  occupying  its  centre,  and  the  numerous  mountain  passes  leading  out  of  it, 
favor  their  construction.  Genoa,  the  county  seat  and  only  town  in  the  county  of 
considerable  size,  contains  about  400  inhabitants.  Besides  a  brick  school-house 
and  two  churches,  it  contains  a  handsome  court-house  erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 
The  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  country  is  estimated  at  $600,000.  There 
are  numerous  hot  springs  situate  in  and  along  the  margin  of  Carson  valley,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  a  magnitude  or  possessed  of  other  features  requiring  special 
notice. 

While,  as  observed,  no  mines  have  been  developed  to  a  productive  state  in  this 
county,  it  is  believed  to  contain  some  valuable  cupriferous,  if  not  also  argen- 
tiferous, lodes,  upon  some  of  which  a  large  amount  of  exploratory  labor  has 
been  expended.  Commencing  in  1859,  several  mining  districts  have  since  been 
laid  out  in  the  county,  the  earlier  with  a  view  to  operations  on  silver-bearing 
lodes ;  one  or  two,  more  recently  erected  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  and  working  the  copper  veins  existing  at  that  point. 
These  latter  districts,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  all  that  still  maintain  tlieir 
organization.  The  rest,  created  under  excitement  and  insufficient  exploration, 
have  long  since  been  abandoned.  For  fulfer  information  touching  these  cup- 
riferous lodes  the  article  on  copper  may  be  consulted.  The  Eagle  district,  situate 
on  the  Pine  Nut  range  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  contains  a  number  of 
quartz  veins,  some  of  them  displaying  prominent  outcrops.  In  the  work  of 
exploring  two  of  these  ledges,  the  Pock  and  the  Mammoth,  a  thousand  fe^jt  of 
tunneling  has  been  run.  Operations,  commenced  in  1860,  were  continuously 
prosecuted  for  four  or  five  years  thereafter,  and  although  the  ledge  has  been  pene- 
trated in  these  claims  at  a  considemble  depth,  no  paying  body  of  ore  has  been 
developed.  It  is  said  the  work,  for  some  time  suspended,  is  to  be  resumed. 
Already  about  $100,000  have  been  expended  upon  these  two  claims,  from  neither 
of  which  has  any  amount  of  railiable  ore  been  extracted.  Adjoining  Douglas 
on  the  south  are  situate  Mai'kleyville,  Mogul,  Monitor,  Silver  Mountain,  and 
several  other  less  important  districts,  all  silver-producing  and  lying  east  of  the. 
Sierra,  though  in  Alpine  county,  California.  They  are  located  on  the  head-waters 
of  Carson  river,  distant  from  20  to  40^ miles  from  Genoa,  In  tlie  vicinity  of  the  lat- 
ter place  is  a  district  bearing  the  same  name  and  stretching  along  the  base  of  the 
Sierra,  in  which  a  good  m«[ny  claims  were  located  ^bout  six  years  ago.  Hero 
afterwards  a  large  amount  x)f  work*  was  done  and  money  expended,  but  with  no 
very  determinate  results.  The  outlay  at  this  point,  divided  among  some  ten  or 
twelve  companies,  could  sctwcely  have  been  less  than  $200,000,  over  3,000  linear 
feet  of  tunnelling  having  been  excavated,  besides  other  work  done.  For  the  past 
year  or  two  operations  have  been  suspended,  and,  as  is  generally  supposed,  ^vith 
no  prospect  of  an  early  resumption.  Could  a  heavy  body  of  moderately  rich 
ore  be  found  at  this  spot  it  could  hardly  fail  to  impart  value  to  these  mines, 
owing  to  the  cheapness  ^dth  which  it  could  be  worked  by  reason  of  their  prox- 
imity to  wood  and  water.  The  prospect,  however,  of  reaching  even  this  result 
is  not  encouraging.  In  a  range  of  low  hills  at  the  north  end  of  Carson  valley 
some  small  veins  of  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz  were  found  about  a  year  ago. 
Upon  these  several  shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  in  the  limited  operations  conduoted 
at  this  place  is  to  be  found  nearly  all  the  work  now  being  done  upon  mines  within 
tbe  bounds  of  this  county. 
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SBCTIOir   YII. 

ORMSBT    COUNTY. 

This  county,  wliich  adjoins  Douglas  on  the  north,  takes  its  name  £pom  William 
Ormsbv,  an  early  settler  on  the  eastern  slope  #nd  one  of  the  founders  of  Carson 
City.  Though  of  small  dimensions^  devoid  of  productiye  mines,  and  oontaining 
but  a  moderate  amount  of  arable  land,  its  oenUal  and  otherwise  eligible  situa- 
tion, extensive  pineries,  and  ample  water  power  have  built  up  within  it  important 
industries,  rendering  the  population  among  the  most  thrifty  in  the  State.  Canon 
City  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  has  been  selected  for  the  site  of  the  United 
States  branch  mint.  The  census  report  of  1861  showed  the  county  to  contain 
2,076  inhabitants,  a  number  now  increased  to  about  2,500,  of  whom  two-thirds 
perhaps  reside  in  Carson  City,  and  a  sixth  in  Empire,  a  milling  hamlet,  situate 
on  the  river  three  miles  east  of  Carson.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  teaming,  lumbering,  and  cutting  fire-wood.  Three-fourths  of  the 
county  is  covered  with  mountains.  The  Sierra  occupies  the  western  and  the 
Pine  Nut  range  the  eastern  parts.  These  mountains  are  here  timbered  as  in 
Douglas  county,  and  the  broad  and  sandy  plain,  fertile  only  in  its  western  part, 
known  as  Eagie  valley,  lies  between  them.  Across  from  south  to  north  runs  the 
Carson  river,  affording  good  water-power  and  an  easy  channel  for  floating  down  saw- 
logs  and  fuel  firom  the  forests  about  the  head-waters  of  this  f^ream.  The  quan- 
tity of  these, materials  thus  brought  down  to  Empire  amounts  to  5»000,000  feet 
lumber  and  5,000  cords  of  wood  annually.  The  streams  issuing  from  the  Sierra 
also  supply  a  considerable  amount  of  propulsive  power,  besides  furnishing  Carson 
City  with  water  for  dipitnestic  uses,  and  the  arable  land  about  it,  <^  which  there 
are  several  thousand  acres,  with  means  for  irrigation,  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
witter  having  thus  been  utilized.  A  considerable  amount  of  lumber  is  made 
in  this  county.  The  forests  of  pine  and  fir  with  water  power  in  their  midst,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  ComstocK  mines,  insure  a.  constant  market  and  supply 
many  advantages  for  carrying  on  the  business.  The  wood  lands  consist  of  about 
20,000  acres  of  large  timber,  situate  in  the  Sierra,  and  2,000  or  3,000  acres  of 
scattered  pinon  fit  only  for  fuel.  About  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  14,000 
cords  of  wood  aie  annually  cut  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  besides  that 
floated  down  the  Carson.  There  are  three  saw-mills  in  the  county,  built  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $30,000  ;  daily  capacity  40,000  feet.  About  6,000  .acres  of 
land  are  under  fence,  of  which  200  are  sown  to  grain  and  100  planted  with  vege- 
tables. Last  year  200  tons  of  hay  were  cut  and  180  tons  of  grain  raised,  25  of 
wheat,  50  of  oats,  and  105  of  barley,  the  average  yield  being  nearly  40  bushels 
per  acre.  This  is  about  the  proportion  in  which  these  several  kinds  of  grain  ate 
raised  throughout  the  State,  thoijgh  this  yield  is  much  above  the  average.  The 
county  contains  430  horses  and  mules,  700  head  of  ne^t  cattle,  200  of  which  are 
milch  cows  and  450  work  oxen,  250  sheep,  and  500  swine.  A  tanneiy  and  BnAd 
works  at  Carson  City,  with  sandstone  quarries  near  by,  together  with  lime  and  char- 
coal burning,  and  the  several  pursuits  already  mentioned,  give  to  this  county  a  mom 
varied  industry  than  is  common  elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  acid  works  have 
'  engaged  in  the  manufeusture  of  sulphuric  add,  an  article  employed  in  the  benefi- 
ciating  of  silver  ore,  with  fair  prospects  of  success.  About  2,000  pounds  of 
sulphur,  procured  from  the  beds  in  Humboldt  county,  are  consumed  hero  weekly. 
The  sandstone  quarries  yield  a  good  article  of  building  material.  It  is  easily 
gotten  out  and  is  readily  shaped  by  the  chisel  when  fi^t  quarried,  b«t  hardens 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  United  States  branch  mint  is  constructed 
of  this  stone,  as  are  also  the  penitentiary,  county  buildings,  used  for  State  pur- 
poses, and  many  of  the  better  class  of  ^ficeiB  in  Carson  City.  Near  the  town 
are  two  large  hot  springs,  one  of  which  has  been  handsomely  improved  for^ 
bathing  purposes.    Five  miles  to  the  northeast  is  a  bed  of  white  marble,  very* 
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pore  and  easily  wrought  Granalar  limestone  is  found  at  several  places.  Cop- 
per, iron,  and  coal  are  among  tbe  mineral  products  of  Ormsby,  as  elsewhere 
related.  There  are  eight  quartz  mills  in  this  connty,  five  driven  by  water  and 
three  by  water  and  steam,  the  whole  carrying  175  stamps  and  costing  $4^0,000. 
They  are  all  kept  running,  on  ores  fix}m  the  Gomstock  vein.  The  Alexican,  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  number,  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  working 
over  the  sulphnrets  which  for  several  years  had  been  accumulating  in  the  com- 
pany's reservoir. 

Although  numerous  raining  districts  have  been  laid  off  in  this  county,  some  as 
early  as  1859,  and  a  large  amount  of  work  done  on  a  few  of  the  ledges  located, 
no  mineral  deposits  of  value  have  been  reached,  nor  has  much  attention  been 
paid  to  the  business  of  mining  for  the  past  few  years.  In  the  Eagle  district,  the 
earliest  erected,  lying  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  west  of  Carson  City,  several 
lodes  were  located  in  1859,  some  of  which  having  been  extensively  prospected 
the  following  year  by  means  of  shafts  and  tunnels,  and  not  turning  oat  according 
to  expectation,  the  whole  was  abandoned.  The  next  season  a  iitfnl  interest  wag 
awakened  in  regard  to  supposed  valuable  discoveries  made  on  the  bald  hills  south- 
west of  the  town,  which  having  led  to  the  locating  of  many  claims  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, eventuated,  soon  after,  in  their  total  abandonment,  since  which  time 
nothing  further  has  been  done  either  towards  locating  or  working  mines  in  tlie 
district.  The  same  year  the  Clear  Creek  district  was  the  scene  of  much  excito- 
ment  and  activity.  Extensive  mining  grounds  were  taken  up  and  prospecting 
operations  initiated.  Here  a  number  of  long  tunnels  were  afterwards  driven 
and  deep  shafts  sunk,  but  none  of  them  availed  to  reach  ore  deposits  of  a  remu- 
nerative kind,  and  the  district,  under  an  absence  of  population  and  an  entire 
cessation  of  lahot  for  several  years,  is  conindered  practically  abandoned.  In  the 
Sullivan  district,  east  of  Carson  river,  organized  in  1860,  there  were  many  locations 
made  and  much  desultory  work  done  during  that  and  the  following  year ;  and 
although  some  of  the  lodes  proved  highly  auriferous  in  spots,  they  failed,  so  far 
as  penetrated,  in  the  matter  of  persistence  and  regularity.  Another  drawback 
upon  the  success  of  these  mines  was  at  that  time  experienced  in  the  absence  of 
mills  for  working  the  ores,  which  were,  therefore,  unavailable,  compelling  claim- 
holders  who  were  without  means  to  suspend  work,  leaving  the  pvoblcm  as  to  the 
character  and  value  of  these  lodes  still  unsolved.  The  ores  in  most  of  these 
districts  cany  considerable  copper,  and  in  some  cases  a  notable  percentage  of 
free  gold.  Washing  for  the  latter  metal  have  been  found  remunerative  at 
several  localities  in  the  County.  At  a  spot  three  miles  west  of  Carson  sluicing 
operations  were  for  some  time  carried  on,  having  been  in  progi^ess  until  recently. 
Although  no  regular  vein  was  found,  the  surface  earth  gave  £air  letums  in  free 
gold. 


SBCTIOir  Till. 

WASHOE   COUNTT. 

This  county  takes  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  aborigines  who  formerly  inhab- 
ited this  part  of  the  State.  It  lies  north  of  Ormsby ;  its  western  portion  covers 
a  large  and  well  timbered  section  of  the  Sierriu  and  its  central  a  chain  of  fertile 
valleys,  of  which  Washoe,  Pleasant,  Steamboat,  Truckee  and  Long  are  the 
principal.  With  the  exception  of  these  valleys,  which  contain  about  150,000 
acres  of  fanning  and  grass  lands  and  the  timber  lands  mentioned,  nearly  the 
entire  county  consists  of  sage  plams,  rugfi^ed  hills  and  mountains.  The  most  .of 
it  is  arid,  barren,  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  the  only  vegetable  growth  found 
upon  it  being  a  sparse  crop  of  bonoh  gnM,  and  in  a  lew  spots  groves  of  scnibby 
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pine.  The  valleys,  however,  are  extremely  fertile,  and  with  careful  cnltivation 
and  irrigation  are  made  to  produce  hay,  grain  and  vegetables.  Gonsiderablo 
quantities  of  butter  and  choe&e  are  also  made.  At  the  south  end  of  Washoe 
valley  is  situated  a  shallow  lake  five  miles  long  and  two  wide,  the  surplus  waters 
of  which  run  through  a  slough  and  are  made  to  do  service  in  driving  several 
quartz  mills  at  Washoe  City,  a  few  miles  below.  The  numerous  streams  falling 
uotn  the  Sierra  are  also  employed  for  propellinfif  quartz  and  saw  mills  located 
alon^  them.  Pleasant  valley,  a  small  but  fertile  basin,  lies  two  miles  north  of 
Washoe.  Steamboat  valley,  the  site  of  the  hot  springs  elsewhere  described,  lies 
three  miles  nortli  of  Pleasant  valley.  It  contains  some  good  land,  opening  eight 
miles  below  the  hot  springs  into  the  Truckee  meadows,  a  tract  embracing  several 
thousand  acres  of  partly  arable  and  grass  lands.  The  population  of  this  county 
numbers  about  3,000.  It  contains  several  small  towns,  of  which  Ophir,  situate 
near  the  mill  and  redaction  works  of  the  Ophir  Company,  has  500,  and  Washoe 
City,  the  county  seat,  thrcV  miles  further  noith,  800.  Franktown,  Galena, 
Crystal  Peak,  and  Glendale— the  latter  two  on  the  Truckee — are  small  agricul- 
tural and  mining  hamlets  containing  from  100  to  200  inhabitants  each. 

While  the  wealth  of  the  county  consists  largely  of  its  agricultural  resources, 
the  business  of  lumbering  and  quartz  milling  is  also  extensively  engaged  in. 
The  annual  product  of  hay  amounts  to  about  7,000  tons,  and  of  grain  to  1,500 
tons.  There  are  800  horses  and  mules  and  1,000  head  of  neat  cattle  in  the 
county,  nearly  half  of  the  latter  being  milch  cows ;  sheep  and  swine  number 
about  500  each.  There  are  20,000  acres  of  land  enclosed,  of  wliich  4,000  aro 
under  cultivation.  There  are  15  saw-mills,  most  of  them  driven  by  steam  power  j 
the  whole  cut  about  1,300,000  feet  of  lumber  per  month,  besides  lath  and 
shingles,  for  making  which  several  of  them  have  machines  attached.  In  addition 
to  this,  400,000  feet  of  hewn  timber  and  large  quantities  of  cord  wood  are  cut 
for  the  Virginia  market.*  Although  this  county,  like  Douglas  and  Ormsby,  is 
without  productive  mines,  there  are  ten  quartz  mills  within  its  limits,  several  of 
which  are  large  and  first-class  in  their  appointments.  The  Ophir  Company's 
mill  carries  72  stamps  and  cost  half  a  million  of  dollars.  DalVs  mill  at  Frank- 
town,  burnt  last  spring  but  since  rebuilt,  carries  60  stamps  and  cost  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  Most  of  these  mills  are  propelled  by  steam ;  several  employ  both 
steam  and  water.  They  caiTy,  in  the  aggregate,  281  stamps,  and  cost  $1,420,000. 
With  the  exception  of  the  English  Company's  mill  on  the  Truckee,  built  in 
advance  of  mining  developments,  all  these  establishments  are  now  running  on 
Comstock  ores,  and  generally  with  remunerative  results. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  county,  in  1861,  was  Sl,140,000;  in 
1863,  $2,527,500,  and  is  now  believed  to  be  at  least  $3,000,000.  There 
have  been  30  miles  of  canal  built  for  conducting  water  to  mills  and  other  enter- 
prises of  this  kind  projected,  some  of  which  may  be  carried  out.  Although 
abounding  in  metalliferous  lodes  and  mineral  deposits  of  different  kinds,  the  county 
is  still  without  ore-yielding  mines,  a  circumstance  attributable,  in  the  case  of  gold 
and  silver-bearing  lodes,  partially  to  the  ban-enness  of  the  latter  in  their  upper 
portions,  and  in  part  to  tho  superficial  and  ill-directed  character  of  prospecting 
labors.  Of  thei  deposits  of  copper  and  coal,  mention  has  been  made  elsewhere. 
A  number  of  mining  districts  nave  at  various  times  been  formed,  some  of  them 
as  early  as  1859,  tho.  year  of  tlie  silver  discovery.  In  the  spring  of  1860  the 
Argentine  district,  lying  in  the  range  of  mountains  east  of  Washoe  valley,  was 
erected ;  and  although  the  ledges  there  have  periodically  since  been  the  subjects 
of  sanguine  expectation,  the  ore  procured  from  them  has. done  little  towards 
meeting  the  expenses  incurred  in  their  partial  development.  Scarcely  any  work 
has  been  done  in  the  district  for  the  last  three  years,  and  the  lodes  can 
liardly  be  said  to  possess  anv  present  value.  The  history  of  this,  the  first  dis- 
trict formed,  will  serve  to  illustrate  that  of  all  others  subsequently  erected,  in 
eveiy  one  of  which  the  high  hopes  at  one  time  entertained  failed  of  final  realizar 
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tion.  Of  tbe  many  claimB  located  tbrongbont  the  county  nearly  all  may  be 
considered  abandoned,  nor  is  it  probable  that  work  will  ever  be  resumed  on  more 
than  a  few  of  them.  The  quartz  veins,  though  of  fair  size,  are  generally  hard 
and  vitreous,  the  country  rock  being  mostly  metamorphic  slate  and  granite.  The 
ores  are  usually  impregnated  with  compounds  of  iron  and  copper,  carrying  also, 
in  some  cases,  a  small  percentage  of  sulphuretted  silver,  with  particles  of  native 
metal  and  a  sprinkling  of  free  gold.  So  much  of  the  latter  has  been  found  in 
the  earth  at  several  points  as  to  afford  fair  surface  digging  for  a  short  time.  In 
the  Wisconsin,  district,  at  the  south  end  of  Washoe  valley,  several  companies 
made  wages  for  a  period  of  some  months,  sluice-washing  the  auriferous  pound 
at  that  place.  The  Ghdena  district,  as  its  name  implies,  abounds  in  the  sutphuret 
of  lead,  which  here  occurs  in  the  shape  of  an  argentiferous  galena.  The  metal 
extracted  from  it  assays  about  $200  per  ton  in  silver.  The  vein  matter  carries 
from  20  to  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  lead.  Between  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  the 
gangue  rests  a  thin  stratum  of  arsenical  pyrites,  sorplaced,  however,  as  to  render 
their  mechanical  separation  easy.  Upon  several  of  these  ledes  work  has  been 
done.  The  Alford  has  been  explored  by  means  of  a  tunnel  several  hundred  feet 
long  and  an  inclin")  shaft  sunk  at  its  terminus.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reduce  this  ore  by  smelting,  none  of  which  have  met  with  entire  success. 
The  principal  lode  having  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  company  possessed 
of  ample  means  and  the  requisite  sluU,  better  results,  it  is  believed,  will  be  reached 
through  the  efforts  now  about  to  be  made  for  smelting  it  on  a  lai*ge  scale.  The 
Silver  Peak  district,  besides  the  beds  of  lignite  there  found,  contains  a  number 
of  metalliferous  lodes,  some  of  which  prospect  well  in  the  precious  metals.  The 
facilities  enjoyed  through  the  forests  and  water  power  at  that  place  will  secure 
the  working  of  low  grade  ores  with  profit,  if  only  the  quantity  be  large  and  easily 
prDcared.  A  lot  of  ore  taken  from  the  Truckee  Ophir,  a  large  ledge  and  the 
only  one  yet  much  opened,  was  found  to  yield  bv  mill  process  at  the  rate  of  $30 
per  ton  in  gold  and  silver.  A  town,  has  been  laid  out  near  these  mines  which) 
as  it  is  within  two  miles  of  the  Truckee  river  and  the  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
and  surrounded  with  forests,  has  the  promise  of  growth.  Several  saw-mills  in 
the  vicinity  already  find  market  for  all  the  lumber  they  can  make,  and,  with  the 
railroad  completed,  quantities  of  this  article  will  probably  be  manufactured  at 
this  point. 


SEGTIOI  IX. 

STOREY   COUNTY. 

This  county,  named  in  honor  of  Captain  Storey,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Indian 
fight  near  Pyramid  lake,  in  the  spring  of  1860,  is  not  onlv  of  limited  extent  but 
extremely  barren,  oontaining  a  smaller  amount  of  good  land,  less  timber,  and 
fewer  streams  than  any  other  in  the  State.  It  is,  in  fact,  without  agricultural, 
lumbering,  or  even  milling  resources,  except  in  the  latter  case  where  some  have 
been  supplied  by  steam.  The  only  pasturage  is  that  afforded  by  the  bunch- 
grass— short-lived  and  scanty  at  best,  since  there  is  little  of  it  except  on  the 
mountains,  and  when  once  eaten  off  does  not  readily  grow  up  a^in  the  same 
season.    Ori^nally  there  was  a  spanse  growth  of  pifion  on  the  hills  about  Yir- 

finia,  but  it  is  now  nearly  all  cut  away,  leaving  both  the  town  and  the  mills 
ependent  on  outside  localities  for  fnei.  Nearly  all  the  northern  and  western 
part  of  the  county,  embracing  fiilly  three-fourths  of  its  area,  lies  on  the  high  and 
barren  chain  of  mountains  known  as  the  Washoe  range,  and  which,  commencing 
near  Carson  City,  extends  to  the  Truckee  river,  forming  a  sort  of  spur  or  off-8ho<^ 
of  the  main  Sierra.    Situated  along  tiie  eastern  dope  of  this  range,  about  half- 
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way  up  its  dde,  and  ninning  parallel  with  ite  longitudinal  aads,  i&  the  Comstodk 
lode,  with  Virginia  City  built  immediately  over  it,  and  Grold  Hill,  half  a  mile 
farther  gonth,  a  little  below  the  line  of  its  strike.*  llie  eastern  part  of  the  county 
is  composed  of  the  desolate  sage  barren  stretching  from  the  Carson  north  to  the 
Tmokee  river — a  treeless,  arid  and  sandy  waste,  alike  destitute  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Storey,  like  all  its  sister  counties,  has  been  the  theatre  of  numerous 
mining  excitements,  leading  to  the  creation  and  sadden  peopling  of  new  districts 
to  be  almost  as  suddenly  abandoned  and  Bwm  after  forsotten.  In  this  manner 
at  least  a  dozen  districts  have  first  and  laet  been  formed,  scarcely  any  of  which 
continue  to  maintain  their  organisation  or  are  lecognized  as  having  a  legal 
existence.  Still  there  are  a  number  of  districts  in  the  county  besides  those  of 
'Virginia  and  Gold  BUI  that  continue  to  be  recognized  as  valid,  and  in  some  of 
which,  as  the  American  Flat  and  Flowery,  there  is  much  work  being  dome,  and 
in  a  few  instances  with  satisfactory  results  or  good  prospects  of  ultimate  success. 
The  amount  of  land  enclosed  by  fence  does  not  exceed  5,000  acres  in  the  county, 
of  which  1,000,  perhaps,  are  under  cultivation,  a  good  sbace  of  it  being  planted 
with  vegetables,  which  in  a  few  choioe  localitiee  are  found  to  do  well.  Some 
attempts  at  raisbg  fruit  in  a  small  way  have  also  been  attended  with  Buooess. 
About  100  tons  of  hay  are  cut  yearly  in  the  county,  but  as  yet  no  grain  has  been 
raised.  Storey  contains  about  1,000  head  g[  work-horses  and  mules,  500  neat 
cattle— one-hsJf  of  them  milch  cow&— 100  sheep  and  400  swine.  AJa  immense 
number  of  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  slaoghtered  here  annually,  the  most 
of  which  are  driven  in  from  Califorma.  For  its  size  there  is  a  great  extent  of 
costly  toll  road  in  this  county,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  having  been 
laid  oat  in  this  class  of  improvements,  some  of  which  return  large  revenues  to 
the  owners.  The  assessable  property  in  the  county  amounted  for  1866  to  • 
$6,343,353,  the  estimate  for  the  present  year  being  about  $7,000,000.  Stoiey 
county  contains  63  quartz  mills  carrying  665  stamps,  all,  except  two  or  three  of 
small  capacity,  driven  by  steam,  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  whole  being  $3,500,000. 
The  population,  which  in  1861  reaoh^  4,500,  is  now  estimated  at  12,000. 


8B0TI0K  X. 

LYON   COUNTT.       • 

Lyon  county,  named  after  General  Lvon,  who  fell  in  ICissouri  during  the  late 
rebellion,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  m  its  general  features  to  Storey,  except 
that  it  contains  a  considerable  tract  of  pifion  on  the  Pine  Nut  range,  occupying 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  a  belt  of  good  land  situate  along  the  Carson 
river  running  through  the  centre.  A  multitude  of  ledges  have  been  located  in 
the  various  mining  districts  formed  from  time  to  time  witMn  the  limits  of  this 
county,  the  money  expended  upon  which  has  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  mil- 
lions of  doUars;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  Daney  mine  and  some  small  lodes 
along  Gold  eafion,  nothing  affording  a  steady  supply  of  pay  ore  has  been  developed 
in  the  county,  though  there  are  unquestionably  many  lodes  that  a  more  persistent 
mode  of  exploration  might  have  brought  to  a  paying  point  The  only  districts 
in  the  county  that  continue  to  maintain  an  orgam'zation  are  the  DeviPs  Gate,  the 
eiurliest  formed,  the  Blue  Sulphur  Spring,  Brown^s  Indian  Spring,  and  Palmyra, 
in  none  of  which  has  much  active  mining  been  carried  on  for  the  past  three  years. 
Of  the  coal  deposits  situated  in  the  Pine  Nut  mountains  a  description  will  be  found 
in  the  article  treating  of  that  mineral.  In  the  absence  of  productive  mines,  milling, 
teaming  and  wood-cho^ing  have  become  the  leading  pttrsuits  of  the  inhabitant 
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▼eiy  little  attention  being  paid  to  agrionlttire^  as,  indeed,  there  is  but  little  arable 
land  in  the  ooonty.     The  hay  cut  amounts  to  about  1,000  tons  annually;  the 

fiain  r^sed  to  100  tons;  a  good  many  vegetables  of  fine  quality  being  also  raised, 
^yon  oont£uns  500  horses  and  mules,  200  head  of  neat  cattle,  100  sheep,  and 
150  swine.  About  5,000  acres  of  land  is  fenced  in,  of  which  1,500  is  under 
cultivation.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  1,650  in  1861,  are  now  estimated  at 
2,500.  There  are  41  quartz  mills  in  the  county — 13  driven  by  "water,  22  by 
steam,  and  six  by  water  and  steam — the  whole  carrying  600  stamps  and  costmr 
$1,500^000.  The  only  considerable  towns  in  the  county  are  Silver  City  in  Qold 
caaon,  and  Dayton  on  Carson  liver,  each  containing  aboat  1,200  inhalutants. 


BICTIOir  XI. 

EOOP   COUNTT. 

This  county,  occupidng  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  territory  in  the  northwest- 
em  part  of  the  State,  is  named  after  Isaac  N.  Roop,  an  early  settler  in  Honey 
Lake  Valley,  and  at  one  time  governor  of  the  Provisional  Territory  of  Nevada. 
It  was  at  first  called  Lake,  having  been  changed  to  Roop  in  1862.  The  county 
has  never  been  organized,  but  is  attached  to  Washoe  for  judicial  and  political 
purposes.  At  the  time  it  was  first  erected,  in  1861,  it  was  supposed  to  embrace 
within  its  limits  Hoiley  Lake  valley,  the  only  settlement  in  it.  The  adjustment 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Nevada  and  California,  in  1863,  having  thrown 
this  valley  into  the  latter,  left  this  county  almost  without  population.  The 
settlement  since  then  of  Surprise  Valley,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  has  brought  within  the  boundaries  of  Roop  a  population  of  several  hun- 
dred, a  number  which  is  likely  soon  to  be  further  auCTiented,  as  the  county  is 
reputed  to  be  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  there  are  Known  to  be  considerable 
tracts  of  good  land  in  the  northern  part  still  open  for  occupation.  This  region, 
including  also  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Humboldt  county,  has  for 
a  lon^  time  been  infested  by  a  vicious  race  of  Indians,  whose  presence  has 
tended  greatly  to  retard  its  exploration  and  settlement;  but  as  these  savages 
are  now  pretty  well  subdued,  the  eountry  is  likely  in  a  short  time  to  become 
more  thoroughly  prospected  and  its  value  for  mining  and  agricoltoral  purposes 
more  fully  ascertained.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  undoubtedly  very  barren  and 
forbidding,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  rough,  arid,  and  timberless  mountains, 
or  equally  dry  and  sterile  plains.  All  accounts,  however,  agree  in  representing 
Surprise  valley  as  being  extensive  and  fertile,  and  one  of  the  finest  districts,  both 
for  stock-raisiug  and  grain  growing,  m  the  State.  This  valley,  a  portion  of 
which  lies  in  CaUfomia,  is  50  miles  lone  and  from  10  to  15  broad.  It  extends 
north  and  south ;  contains  three  lakes  wnich  cover  nearly  one  half  its  area.  It 
is  walled  in  on  the  west  by  a  lofty  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  having  a  range 
of  low  rolling  hills  on  the  east.  The  mountains  on  the  west  are  well  timbered 
with  white  and  vellow  pine,  and  along  their  lower  slopes  with  cedar.  The 
arable  land  lies  along  the  base  of  this  npge  and  between  it  and  the  lakes,  having 
a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  latter,  and  is  covered  at  aU  seasons  of 'tiie  year 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  blue-joint,  clover,  timothy  and  rye  erase,  some  of 
which  is  six  and  seven  feet  high,  and  standing  so  close  that  in  pTaoes  four  tons 
of  hay  can  be  cut  to  the  acre.  Across  this  alluvial  belt,  which  is  several  miles 
wide,  course  every  few  miles  streams  of  pure  cold  water,  afibrdiag  propulsive 
power  and  the  facilities  for  irrigi|tion.  The  land  is  light,  warm,  and  easily  eulti- 
vated,  and  produces  with  little  trouble  prolific  crops  of  grain.  The  planting  of 
1866  yielded  an  average  of  50  bushels  of  wheat  and  nearly  60  al  barlty  to 
the  acre.    The  grain  is  dean  and  heavy.    This  year  the  caEt>p8,  under  mon 
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extensive  planting,  have  been  equally  good.  Vegetables  can  be  grown  witb 
very  little  care.  The  climate  of  this  valley  is  mild  and  healthful.  Very  little 
snow  falls  in  winter,  and  sickness  amongst  the  inhabitants  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
Stock  require  neither  shelter  nor  fodder  in  the  winter,  but  are  able  to  keep  fat 
the  year  round  on  the  nativ.e  grasses.  There  are  at  the  present  time  about* 
10,000  head  of  cattle,  and  3,000  horees  grazing  here,  many  of  which  having  been 
driven  in  from  Califomia  for  the  purpose  of  being  recruited,  will,  as  soon  as  tliey 
become  fat,  be  taken  away.  The  population  numbers  about  250,  and  is  con- 
stantly inci^asing,  as  the  settlers  feel  safe  under  the  military  protection  now 
extended  to  them,  against  furth^  Indian  depredations.  Along  the  base  of  the 
mountain  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  are  a  multitude  of  warm  springs,  some 
of  them  remarkable  fpr  their  depth  and  volume.  Free  gold  has  been  found  in 
small  quantities  on  several  streams  in  this  part  of  the  eountiy,  and  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  both  vein  mining  and  surface  digging  will  yet  be  carried  on 
here  with  profit.  With  a  mining  population  to  consume  the  products  of  the 
farmer,  this  region  could  scarcely  fail  to  fill  up  rapidly  with  a  hardy  and  pros- 
perous people. 


BKCTIOir   III. 

HUMBOLDT   COVnTT.         • 

< 

This  county,  named  after  the  principal  river  running  through  it,  ranks  among 
the  larger  counties  of  the  State.  Its  western  half  is  covered  with  sandy  deserts, 
low  ranges  of  mountains,  isolated  hills,  and  extensive  alkali  fiats,  converted  in 
the  wet  season  into  mud  lakes.  The  northern  and  eastern  portions  consist  of 
lofty  chains  of  mountains,  broken  towards  the  northeast  into  irregular  masses, 
and  running  in  the  southeast  in  narrow  parallel  ranges  separated  by  valleys  of  a 
similar  conformation.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  region  is  dry,  desolate,  and  but 
illy  supplied  with  grass  and  water.  Timber  is  also  very  scarce  in  most  parts  of 
this  county,  there  being  none  fit  for  lumber.  The  only  trees  found  hero  are  the 
pinon  and  a  scrubby  species  of  juniper,  the  latter  of  little  value  even  for  fuel. 
The  quantity  of  agricultural  land  is  also  comparatively  small,  being  confined  mostly 
to  the  valleys  of  the  Humboldt  river  and  of  Weniessa,  Umashaw,  and  Weather- 
low  creeks,  with  some  isolated  spots  of  good  soil  in  the  larger  valleys  and  at  the 
entrance  to  the  mountain  canons.  Bunch  grass  is  found  nearly  cveiy where 
except  on  the  alkali  fiats  and  arid  deserts,  though  in  many  places  it  is  much 
scattered  and  far  from  abundant.  High  basaltic  table  lands  cut  by  fissure-like 
chasms,  constitute  a  feature  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county.  In  many 
of  these  depressions,  which  have  precipitous  sides  varying  fi*om  200  to  1,000 
feet  high,  are  small  alkali  lakes,  the  beds  of  which  become  perfectly  white  on 
drying  up  in  summer,  firom  the  depositions  of  magnesia,  salt,  and  soda  left 
behind.  To  the  south  of  this  region  occur  in  their  greatest  extent  the  mud  lakes 
peculiar  to  the  geography  of  Nevada,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  situated  the 
Black  Rock  mining  district,  the  Pueblo  jmd  Vicksburg  districts,  the  only  ones 
in  this  part  of  the  State,  lying  further  north  and  very  near  the  Oregon  line. 
Humboldt  county  contained,  August,  1861,  about  400  inhabitants.  The  present 
population  is  estimated  at  between  1^200  and  1,300,  not  so  many  by  one-half  as 
it  was  four  years  ago,  a  falling  off  due  to  the  great  disadvantanges  under  which 
the  mines  here  have  to  be  opened  rather  than  to  the  poverty  of  the  mines  them- 
selves. Among  these  disadvantages  the  lack  of  timber,  and  in  some  localities 
of  even  wood  for  fuel,  and  the  cost  of  freights  stand  foremost  When  the  Pacific 
railroad,  striking  through  the  very  heart  of  the  Humboldt  mining  region,  shall 
ha¥e  been  completed,  uieroby  obviating  in  some  measure  these  difficulties,  this 
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section  miiBt  receive  an  impalso  that  will  awaken  tlie  energies  of  the  inhabitants 
and  restore  the  ponfidence  once  felt  in  the  district.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
ore  200,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  county,  much  of  which  is  now  a  natural 
meadow^  being  covered  with  a  coarse  species  of  grass,  and  all  of  which  could, 
'  with  irrigation,  be  made  to  produce  crops  of  mm  or  the  cultivated  grasses. 
Without  artificial  moisture  but  little  of  the  soil  is  capable  of  maturing  either 
grain  or  vegetables,  though  with  its  aid  both  can  be  grown.  There  is  nearly 
eveiywhere  .pasturage  enough  both  winter  and  summer  fpr  a  small  amodht  of 
stock,  or  for  a  large  amount  if  the  latter  be  sufficiently  scattered.  The  stock  is 
estimate^d  at  500  head  of  horses  and  mules,  400  head  of  neat  cattle,  200  sheep, 
and  300  swine.  There  are  15,000  acres  of  land  enclosed;  4,000  under  cultiva- 
tion; 3,000  tons  of  hay  are  cut,  and  1,000  tons  of  graii^  raised  annually,  the 
most  of  them  in  Humboldt  and  Paradise  valleys,  the  latter  embracing  between 
20,000  and  30,000  acres  of  •  well- watered  and  fertile  farming  land.  Hero  a 
number  of  settlers  have  located  during  the  past  three  yeais,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  doing  a  thrifty  business  raising  grain  and  vegetables,  or  in  cutting  hay  for 
the  Humboldt  and  Owvhee  markets,  or  for  sappl3ring  the  military  post  estab- 
lished in  the  valley.  The  yield  of  the  cereaJs  here  is  prolific,  both  grain  and 
vegetables  being  grown  without  much  trouble.  £ren  the  wild  rye  on  being  cul- 
tivated produces  a  large  and  plump  berry.  The  barley  sown  on  sod  freshly 
turned  up  yielded  last  year  at  the  rate  of  23* bushels  to  one,  and  of  1,100  acres 
of  barley,  and  1,300  of  wheat  grown  in  the  valley  the  present  year,  the  yield 
has  been  equally  goq^.  Barley  delivered  on  the  fajms  sells  at  the  rate  of  about 
$2  50  per  bushel,  and  wheat  at  about  the  same,  though  the  price  of  the  latter 
will  now  probably  depreciate,  as  a  flour  mill  is  about  being  erected  in  the  valley. 
The  quantity  of  grain  raised  here  in  1866  amounted  to  33,000  bushels,  the  crop 
4he  present  season  being  still  larger.  So  green  does  the  grass  remain,  and  so 
genial  is  the  climate  in  this  valley,  that  good  hay  can  be  made  in  the  month  of 
December.  The  principal  towns  in  the  county  are  Unionville,  the  county  seat, 
with  a  population  of  400,  Star  city,  300,  and  Humboldt  dty,  100;  besides  which 
there  are  several  mining  hamlets  numbering  from  40  to  60  inhabitants.  Some 
of  these  towns  contain  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  which  being  erected  at  a 
time  when  labor  and  material  were  very  expensive,  have  cost  large  sums.  The 
most  noteworthy  improvement  in  the  county  is  the  Humboldt  canal,  designed  to 
take  water  from  the  river  and  introduce  it  into  or  near  the  mines,  and  now  in 
course  of  construction.  This  work  is  mere  than  hnlf  finished,  and  will,  when 
completed,  be  80  miles  long,  15  fee^  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  canying  water 
sufficient  to  drive  at  least  600  stamps.  It  will  cost,  construction  of  dam  included, 
a  little  over  $1,000  per  mile.  The  route  of  this  canal  lies  near  many  of  the 
best  mines  in  the  county,  and  must,  when  these  come  to  be  developed,  prove  a 
very  valuable  and  important  property  in  a  country  having  so  little  fuel  for  gen- 
erating steam  power.  Already  ^his  work  has  been  rendered  to  some  extent 
available  for  the  propulsion  of  machinery.  There  are  12  quartz  mOls  in  the 
county,  two  of  them  provided,  with  furnaces  for  smelting  the  oree^  the  whole 
number  carrying  112  stamps  and  costing  $400,000.  Of  those  mills,  nine  are 
propelled  by  steam  and  three  by  water.  The  power  for  driving  one  of  these 
mills  recently  constructed  is  obtained  by  damming  up  the  outlet  of  Humboldt 
lake,  by  which  means  a  sufficient  force  is  generated  for  carrying  a  lai'ge  number 
of  stamps,  and  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  applied  to  that  purpose  should  the 
ores  of  the  Desert  district,  on  which  the  present  mill  is  to  be  run,  prove  remu- 
nerating. Many  of  the  ores  in  this  region  are  so  mixed  with  lead,  antimony,  copper, 
and  other  refractory  agents  as  to  require  smelting,  for  which  purpose  several 
establishments  have  already  been  erected  and  are  m  operation.  Two  of  these, 
the  one  situated  at  Etna,  and  the  other  at  Oreana,  on  the  Humboldt  river,  have, 
after  many  difficulties,  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  business  is  now  remu- 
nerative, the  shipments  of  bullion  horn  them  amounting  to  $3,000  per  week. 
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The  erode  metal  ctuned  out  by  smelting  consists  of  lead,  silver,  and  antimony, 
-which  is  then  passed  through  calcining  and  refining  ftnmaces,  whereby  the  silver 
is  liberated  from  the  base  metals,  coming  out  from  ^^^^  to  ^^Vir  ^°^-  ^^^^  <^ 
the  omde  metal  is  sent  away,  as  it  will  not  pay  for  refining  here  where  ^e 
expenses  are  so  high.  The  cost  of  smelting  and  refining  ore  at  these  establish- 
ments is  $50  per  ton,  about  doable  the  cost  of  redaction  here  by  ordinary  mill 
process.  The  price  of  wood  delivered  at  the  mills  varies  from  $6  to  $14  per 
cord^  depending  on  localities.  The  extraction  of  the  ores  costs  abont  910  per 
ton;  hauling  to  mill  from  $3  to  $8,  according  to  distance.  Some  of  the  lodes 
in  this  region  cany  in  the  oatcrop  chiefly  gold,  while  others  contain  only  silver 
or  both  of  these  metals  mixed.  Many  of  the  smaller  ledges  are  rich  in  free  gold, 
and  are  worked  as  gold  mines.  This  is  espedally  the  case  in  the  Ore  Fino. 
Sierra,  and  other  districts  in  the  mountains,  designated  as  the  Foist  Range  east. 
While  some  of  the  lodes  in  this  coanty  are  large,  well  walled  and  symetrical, 
canying  all  the  features  of  regular  fissure  veins,  others  are  nanow  and  broken 
and  marked  by  irregular  distributions  of  ore.  *An  immense  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  there  has  been  too  little  concentration 
of  labor  and  much  of  it  has  been  lost.  Some  of  the  tunnels  have  a  length  vary- 
ing from  500  to  2,000  feet,  «howing  that  a  great  deal  of  persistent  work  has 
been  done.  Yet  only  in  a  few  cases  have  these  excavations  reached  the  lodes 
for  which  they  were  driven,  so  thart;  not  much  practical  benefit  has  been  reaped 
from  their  construction.  Besides  these  tunnels  a  great  number  of  shafts  have 
been  sunk,  being  the  more  common  method  of  prospecting  claims  here.  These 
shafts  vary  in  depth  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hundred,  some  of  them  being 
carried  down  on  and  following  the  inclination  of  the  vein.  Most  of  the  com* 
panies  have  in  this  manner  been  able  to  bring  small  lots  of  pay  ore  to  the  sur- 
face, while  others,  drifting  upon  thin  lodes,  have  raised  considerable  quantitiesi 
The  ore 'is  usually  of  high  grade,  yielding  by  mill  process  from  t40  to  $200  per 
ton,  and  in  some  cases  much  more.  That  taken  from  the  Sheba  mine  several 
years  since,  yielded  from  $200  to  $500  per  ton,  the  average  being  $140.  With 
so  large  a  number  of  veins,  some  of  them  carrying  a  go^  body  of  high  grade 
ores  and  displaying  evidence  of  permanency,  this  can  hardly  fail  to  become  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  a  productive  mining  district  Prior  to  1867  the  annual 
shipments  of  bullion  from  Humboldt  scarcely  exceeded  $200,000,  whereas  the 
amount  will  be  nearly  double  that  sum  for  the  present  year,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  larger  increase  hereafter.  Much  prof^ecting  as  well  as  exploratory  labor  is 
now  being  done  in  different  parts  of  the  coanty,  and  generally  with  encouraging 
results.  Capital  is  being  invested  more  freely  than  for  several  years  past,  a 
number  of  new  mills  are  bein^  put  up  and  others  projected,  while  population 
that  had  for  some  time  been  frilling  off  is  again  on  the  increase.  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county,  adjacent  to  a  fertile  and  well-wata^  valley,  is  situ- 
ated the  Pueblo  district,  with  the  Yicksburg  district  a  short  distance  farther 
south.  There  are  good  mines  hero,  but  the  remoteness  of  the  locality,  and  the 
hostile  disposition  of  the  Indians  th^«  have  retarded  their  development  as  well 
as  prevented  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The  only  mill  ever  erected  in  Pue- 
blo was  burnt  by  the  savages,,  who  at  the  same  time  murdered  two  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  district  and  wounded  others.  With  the  adoption  of  more  vigorous 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  these  outrages  there  is  a  probability  that  opeiu- 
tiong,  for  several  jrears  nearly  suspended,  will  be  resumed  at  both  Vicksburg 
and  Pueblo. '  This  valley,  in  its  general  features,  resembles  Surprise  valley, 
already  described,  only  tluit  it  is  more  extensive,  lliough  not  so  much  settled. 
The  Black  Reck  mines  are  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  some  40 
miles  south  of  the  Vicksburg  district.  The  region  about  there  is  sterile  in  the 
extreme,  being  almost  without  any  arable  or  meadow  land,  and  very  defloient  in 
wood,  grass,  and  water.  But  that  the  mines  at  this  place  are  extensive  and  val- 
uable is  now  beyond  dispute^  though  for  a  long  time  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
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th«  ore,  in  the  abeenoe  of  developmenta  and  working  tests^  rendered  this  a  matt^ 
of  ooBsidarable  donbt.  Beoeot  oraahings  of  ore^  claioied  to  repreflent  average 
massee  in  theee  minee,  bave  tended  to  dispel  doabts  <^  their  riehneea,  if  indeed 
they  may  not  be  said  to  have  established  for  thew  a  high  value.  The  depositst 
h&e  lie  in  hi^e  masses  rather  than  arranged  in  ore  diannels  walled  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  way,  and  should  they  be  found  persistent  in  depth,  most  prove  vi^nable, 
notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of  their  looality  and  their  unfavorable  sox- 
roundings. 


siOTioir  XIII. 

CHUBCHILL   COUNTY. 

This  county  took  its  name  from  Fort  Churchill,  the  first  military  post  ever 
established  in  this  re^on,  so  called  after  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army. 
The  entire  western  half,  except  near  the  waters  of  the  Garaon,  is  a  sandy  sage 
barren,  the  most  of  it  an  absolute  desert,  over  which  are  scattered  low  ranges  of 
black  basaltic  hills.  Across  the  central  and  eastern  pcMtions  run  in  a  norUi  and 
south  direction  three  high  ranges' of  mountain^,  the  Silver  Hill  the  most  westerly. 
Clan  Alpine  the  centre,  and  the  See*da-jah  or  Look-out  chain  on  the  east,  each 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  broad  and  generally  barren  valley.  The  county 
oontAins  in  proportion  to  its  size  but  little  good  land,  the  amount  fit  for  hay- 
cutting  or  grain-raising  not  being  over  t^0,000  acres  in  an  area  of  nearly  6,000 
square  miles.  This  good  land  is  nearly  all  found  along  the  Carson  river,  or 
About  the  lake,  slough  and  sink  formed  by  its  waters,  the  greater  portion  con- 
sisting of  natural  meadows,  kept  for  cutting  hay.  On  the  mountains  th^re  is  a 
scanty  growth  of  bunch  grass;  elsewhere  almost  none  at  all.  The  mountains  also 
contain  all  the  wood  there  is  in  the  county,  and  nearly  all  the  water  exc^t 
that  supplied  by  Carson  river.  About  2,500  tons  of  hay  are  cut*  and  300  tons 
of  grain,  with  as  many  vegetables,  are  raised  annually.  There  are  400  horses 
and  mules  in  the  county,  and  600  cattle,  one-half  of  them  work  oxen.  The 
population  numbers  about  400,  of  whom  150  arc  residents  of  La  Plata,  the  county 
seat  Besides  its  auriferous  veins,  Churchill  contains  a  variety  of  mineralB  and 
metals,  its  western  portion,  owing  to  its  great  depression,  bdng  a  vast  receptacle 
of  the  various  salts  distilled  from  the  drainage  of  more  than  h^f  the  State.  The 
sink  of  the  Carson  may  be  considered  the  grand  central  basin  of  all  northern  and 
western  Nevada;  hence,  about  it  we  find  deposited  those  alkaline,  saline,  and 
sulphurous  substances  with  which  most  of  the  waters  of  this  State  are  impreg- 
nated. From  the  waters  of  two  small  lakes  situated  in  the  great  desert  pU^ 
west  of  Carson  sink,  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  so  abundantly  deposited  that  tons 
of  the  article  could  easily  be  collected  quite  pure.  One  of  these,  on  drying  up, 
which  it  does  eveiy  summer,  leaves  a.  thick  incrustation  of  this  salt  behind. 
Sulphur  and  the  chloride  of  soda  are  also  plentif  ol ;  and  two  of  the  principal  salt 
beds  in  the  State  are  in  the  western  part  oi  this  county.  Hot  springs  occur 
at  several  places  with  many  tumuli  and  other  signs  of  extinet  thermals.  In  the 
article  on  sinks  and  slouifhs  will  be  fouaad  some  remarks  on  these  hydjN^giaf^biical 
features  of  ChurohiU  county.  Some  10  or  12  mining  districts  have  at  diffraenl 
periods  been  laid  out  within  the  bounds  of  this  county.  Silver  Hill,  situated  in 
the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  and  organized  in  1860,  contains  some  lafge 
lodes  heavily  charged  with  Auriferous  and  aigentiferons  galena*  a  number  of  whith 
have  been  prospected.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  the  district.  Its 
inconvenient  sLtoation^  however,  joined  with  a  scarcity  of  water,  as  well  as  a 
prospective  soaroity  of  wood,  has  served  to  defeat  all  efforts  for  getting  in  milk, 
or  otherwise  brijoging  the  ledges  to  a  pEodncdve  state.    Very  little  work  has  been 
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doBe  here  for  the  pa^  three  years,  and  latterly  there  have  been  but  few  inhabi- 
tants in  the  district.  Desert  district  is  located  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
county  on  what  is  known  as  the  Forty-Mile  desert  It  is  an  arid  dreary  timber- 
less  plain,  being  without  even  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  culinary  uses.  T^ 
lodes  are  small  and  blind,  but  rich  in  free  gold,  which  occurs  in  a  gangae,  com- 
posed principally  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  easily  reduced ;  and  if  there  were  only  the 
ordinary  facilities  for  working  these  mines  they  might  prove  very  remunerative. 
A  five-stamp  mill  was  built  near  them  four  years  ago,  and  though  operated  for 
a  .time  with  success  has  since  remained  idle,  the  difficulty  of  getting  wood  and 
water  supplies  proving  too  great.  A  mill  has  been  built  lately  at  the  outlet  of 
Humboldt  for  working  these  ores,  and  though  distant  some  14  miles  from  the 
mines,  the  enterprise  may  turn  out  profitable,  and  as  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  propulsive  power  at  that  point,  these  lodes  may  yet  be  worked  exten- 
sively. In  the  Mountain  Wall  district,  situate  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Silver 
Hill  range,  a  great  many  veins  were  located  some  five  years  ago.  The  surface 
indications  being  good,  considerable  work  was  afterwards  done  upon  them.  But 
the  lodes  were  found  to  be  faulty  and  uncertain,  which  led  to  the  abandonment*of 
most  of  them.  Experts  are  of  opinion  that  deeper  exploration  would  reach  perma- 
nent bodies  of  pay  ore  in  these  mines.  Three  years  ago  the  Silver  Wave  Company 
completed  at  La  Plata  a  20-stamp  mill,  at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  They  had^  how- 
ever, failed  to  prove  their  mine  in  advance,  and  it  having  failed  to  furnish  sufficient 
pay  ore,  the  mill  after  running  for  a  short  time  was  obliged  to  stop,  and  has  been 
idle  ever  since.  About  the  same  time  another  company,  supplied  as  in  the  case 
above,  with  eastern  funds,  erected  at  Averill,  a  few  miles  from  La  Plata,  a  20- 
stamp  mill,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  and  although  this  has  not  as  yet  accomplished 
much  in  the  way  of  taking  out  bullion,  they  are  developing  their  mines  with  a 
prospect  of  obtaining  sufficient  pay  ore  to  start  the  mill  and  keep  it  running. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  similar  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  Silver  Wave 
Company  in  opening  their  ledge  would  not  be  attended  with  good  results.  With 
the  exception  of  the  work  doing  by  the  Averill  Company  there  are  but  few 
mining  operations  now  in  progress  in  the  district  The  history  of  operations  in 
the  Mountain  Well  district  is  so  like  that  of  those  in  Clan  Alpine,  30  miles  farther 
east,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  of  the  latter,  where  also,  after  but 
a  superficial  examination  of  the  mines,  a  lO-stamp  mill  was  two  years  ago  put 
up  to  nin  a  few  days,  and  then  remain  idle.  Yet  there  are  unquestionably  good 
mines  in  this  district,  besides  plenty,  of  wood  and  water  to  insure  a  cheap 
reduction  of  the  ores.  Of  the  several  other  districts  in  this  county  nothing  is 
required  to  bo  said  other  than  that  many  of  them  show  encouraging  signs  of  pay 
ore,  though  but  little  work  has  been  done,  and  most  of  them  are  but  poorly  sup- 
plied with  wood  and  water. 


SECTIOir    IIY. 

ESMERALDA    COUNTY. 

This  county,  named  after  the  principal  mining  district  in  it,  occupies  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  State.  In  its  general  features  the  country  does  not  differ 
materially  from  most  of  that  already  described,  except  that  the  mountains  eon- 
tain  a  greater  extent  of  piiion  forests  than  those  of  Humboldt,  Eoop,  or  Churchill. 
The  proportion  of  agricultural  land,  however,  is  scarcely  greater  than  in  those 
counties,  if  so  great  as  in  Humboldt.  The  mineral  productions  of  Esmeralda 
are  varied  and  abundant,  the  veins  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  being  numerous, 
often  large,  and  scattered  over  a  vast  region.  The  number  of  mining  districts 
laid  ont  in  the  county,  first  and  last,  is  so  large  that  it  would  require  consider- 
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able  space  to  repeat  their  naraes.  The  first  disoovery  of  silver  lodes  was  made 
near  Aurora,  in  the  SHmmer  of  1860 ;  immediately  after  which  a  large  popolation 
was  drawn  to  that  vicinity,  and  for  several  years  mining,  operations  were  carried 
09  with  activity.  Mills  were  erected,  and  a  town  built  ap  which  at  one  time 
contained  3,000  inhabitants.  The  prices  of  real  estate  advanced  to  extravagant 
figures,  and  mining  properties  were  bought  and  sold  at  rates  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  real  value.  In  the  mean  time  the  titles  to  many  of  the  leading 
mining  claims  became  involved  in  litigation,  whereby  work  was  for  the  time 
being  suspended,  and  capitalists  deterred  from  further  investments.  The  mills, 
left  without  sufficient  supplies  of  ore,  ceased,  first  to  pay  dividends,  then 
expenses,  and  finally  closed  up  altogether.  Suffering  under  these  conjoint  disas- 
ters, business  fell  off,  the  population  left,  stocks  depreciated,  and  the  Esmeralda 
mines  were  practically  abandoned  just  at  a  time  when,  by  proper  caution  and 
good  management,  they  might  have  been  rendered  permanently  remunerative. 
This  occurred  nearly  four  years  ago,  and  although  matters  have  been  slightly 
improving  kbout  Aurora,  the  great  mining  centre  of  the  county,  for  a  year  or 
more  past,  they  are  not  yet  restored  to  their  former  prosperous  condition.  The 
population  of  the  county,  which  in  the  summer  of  1861  numbered  about  3,000 
souls,  had  two  years  after  increased  to  more  than  4,000.  At  present  it  does  not 
exceed  2,500.  The  principal  part  of  the  farming  and  hay  lands  are  situated  on 
the  forks  of  Walker  river.  The  following  figures  indicate  something  of  the 
agricultural  resources  and  products  of  this  county :  500  horses  and  mules,  1,000 
h^ad  of  neat  cattle,  300  sheep^  400  swine,  3,000  tons  of  hay  cut,  and  600  tons 
grain,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables  raised,  annually.  There  ai'e  15,000 
acres  of  land  under  fence,  of  which  5,000  are  cultivated.  The  first  quartz  mill 
was  erected  at  Aurora  in  1861,  since  which  time  15  others  have  been  built  in  the 
county— -10  at  that  place,  one  in  tBe  Columbus  district,  two  at  Silver  Peak,  one 
at  Pine  Creek,  and  one  at  Red  Mountain.  Besides  these  there  are  several  in  the 
Bodie  and  other,  districts  adjacent,  generally  spoken  of  as  being  in  Esmeralda, 
though  really  in  California.  These  mills  carry  200  stamps,  all  told,  and  will 
have  cost,  when  that  now  in  process  of  building  at  Silver  Creek  is  completed, 
about  $600,000.  The  most  of  those  at  Amx>ra  having  been  put  up  in  1862-63, 
when  labor  and  material  were  high,  cost  considerably  more  than  similar  estab- 
lishments would  at  present.  After  the  building  of  the  first  mill  at  that  place 
the  shipments  of  bullion  from  the  county  steadily  increased  for  several  years, 
until  they  reached  nearly  $1,000,000  for  1864.  J'rom  this  time  they  fell  off 
heavily  for  two  yeara,  but  are  now  again  on  the  increase,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  they  will  be  steadily  augmented  for  years  to  come.  In  addition  to  the 
troubles  already  mentioned,  the  millmen  at  Aurora  experienced  the- further  diffi- 
culty of  having  in  some  cases  a  rather  refractory  class  of  ores  to  deial  with ;  many 
of  the  ledges,  also,  which  had  prospected  fairly  in  the  croppings,  failed  to  yield 
any  large  bodies  of  ore  at  greater  depths.  In  some  cases  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  ledges  here^  and  even  the  quartz  boulders,  of  which  there  were  many  lying 
loose  on  the  »\irface  of  the  ^ound,  were  found  to  be  heavily  charged  with  the 
sulphuret  of  silver.  Much  nee  gold  was  also  found  in  several  of  the  veins  and 
occasionally  in  the  earth  adjacent,  all  of  which  leading  tg  the  belief  that  an 
abundance  of  pay  ore  could  be  easily  and  certainly  obtained,  a  number  of  large 
and  costly  mills  were  erected  in  advance  of  mining  developments,  many  of  them 
to  meet  with  subsequent  embarrassment  and  often  to  remiun  idle  for  want  of  ore. 
This  district  also  suffered  severely  from  excessive  speculation  in  mining  stocks 
and  properties,  much  of  it  brought  about  through  very  questionable  agencies 
and  modes  of  procedure,  the  odium  of  which,  extending  beyond  the  guilty  instru- 
ments, attached  to  the  mines  themselves,  thus  discouraging  the  work  of  explora- 
tion and  bringing  them  into  disrepute.  Within  the  past  two  years  parties  con- 
versant with  uie  geology  of  the  mineral  veins  in  this  district,  and  well  posted  as 
to  previous  operations,  satisfied  that  the  principal  caus^  of  failure  was  to  be  found 
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in  the  Bopeificial  and  insufficient  chamcter  of  tlie  ezplorfldons  beCoro  eantod  on, 
have  oommenoed  a  series  of  deep  proepeoting  ^afU  on  a  number  of  the  more 
promising  ledges  at  Aorora,  with  a  view  to  prosecuting  them  to  determinate 
results.  In  several  cases  these  operations  have  already  been  crowned  with  com- 
plete or  partial  success,  in  one,  at  least,  that  of  the  Juniata,  a  vein  well  charged 
with  pay  ore  having  been  developed  at  no  great  depUi  beneath  the  sui&ce,  a 
oircnmstance  that,  besides  encouraging  those  engaged  in  nrailar  works  to  perse- 
vere, will  be  likely  to  lead  to  the  initiation  of  other  enterprises  directed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  end.  Stimulated  by  these  results,  business  has 
begun  to  improve  in  Aurora,  and  mining  enterprise  has  everywhere  received  a 
wholesome  impetus  throughout  the  county.  Soine  of  these  pro«)ectiue'  shafts 
are  already  down  several  hundred  feet,  and,  being  supplied  with  efficient  hoisting 
works  and  directed  by  parties  of  experience  and  energy,  are  pn^ressing  favor- 
ably. The  ore  in  this  district  is  a  sulphuret  of  silv^,  much  of  it  carrying  a  per- 
centage of  gold,  either  free  or  in  combination  with  other  metals  and  minends. 
Taken  as  a  mass,  it  is  of  high  grade,  3rielding  from  one-third  to  one-half  more 
bullion  than  that  from  the  mines  about  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill.  Most  of 
the  ore  raised  at  Aurora  yields  by  mill  process  from  $40  to  $70  per  ton,  $50 
b^ng  perhaps  a  fair  average ;  while  the  cost  of  reduction  is,  or  might  be,  less 
than  at  those  places,  wood  being  conrnderably  cheaper.  The  only  trouble  seems 
to  be  the  insumciency  of  the  ore  supply,  and  this,  as  above  stated,  may  be  con- 
sidered in  a  fair  way  of  being  overoome.  Wood  costs,  delivered  at  the  mills  in 
Aurora,  about  $6  per  cord—- a  little  less  in  most  of  the  outside  districts  in  the 
county — a  price  that  cannot  be  materially  advanced  for  some  years  to  come, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  pitlon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  mines.  In  the 
proximity  of  the  latter  to  good  agricultural  districts  a  further  guarantee  is  had 
gainst  exorbitant  demantk  for  grain  and  many  other  staples  of  subsistence. 
The  only  towns  in  Esmeralda  county  of  any  size  are  Aurora  and  Pine  Grove, 
the  former,  the  county  seat,  containing  a  population  of  about  1,500,  and  the  latter 
of  about  300.  There  are  two  saw-mills  in  ihe  county  capable  of  cutting  about 
10,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day,  and  a  large  extent  of  toll-roads,  some  portions 
of  which  have  been  built  at  heavy  expense^  Lying  in  a  northerly  and  easterly 
direction  fr^m  Aurora,  and  distant  from  10  to  30  mUes,  are  several  mining  dis- 
tricts, all  of  wbidi,  having  had  their  day  of  populari^,  generally  resting  on 
misapprehension  or  a  hasty  inspection  of  thm  claims,  are  now  nearly  depopu- 
lated. Of  these  the  Walker  Biver,  Lake,  Cornell,  Desert,  Bast  Esmeialda, 
Masonic,  and  Van  Horn  form  the  most  notable  ^examples.  In  some  of  these- are 
promising  veins,  and  in  nearly  all  much  worit  has  been  done,  yet  generally 
without  such  decisive  results  as  to  secure  capital  for  the  erection  of  mills  or 
to  warnint  continued  operations.  In  the  Wilson  district,  situated  in  the  Tol- 
lock  mountains,  40  milea  north  of  Aurora,  were  discovered  in  the  summ^  of 
1866  a  number  of  aariferooe  lodes,  several  of  whidi,  having  since  been  par« 
tially  developed,  are  likely  to  prove  valuable.  Here,  within  the  present  year,  a 
considerable  town«-— Pine  Grove— haa  been  built  up,  a  number  of  arrastnts  driven 
by  steam  and  a  10-stamp  steam  quartz  mill  have  been  erected,  and  another  mill 
of  lai^er  size  pardaljy  completed.  The  lodes  are  of  fair  average  size,  some  of 
them  huge,  from  10  to  20  feet  thick,  and  as  a  general  thing  show  signs  of  per- 
manency. So  far  as  opened  they  display  regcJar  walls  Mid  linings,  with  other 
evidences  of  true  fissure  veins.  The  exploratory  works  consist  of  sbs^ts  and 
tunnel^  some  of  the  latter  nearly  1,000  feet  long  and  several  of  the  shafts  over 
lOQ  feet  deep.  From  these  excavations  and  from  open  cuts  on  the  lodes  a  quan- 
tity of  ore-bearing  quarts  has  been  extracted,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  crushed 
with  good  results,  the  greater  part  being  still  retained. awaiting  better  fMilitics 
for  reduction.  The  nngue  consists  ^  an  ochreous  quartz,  much  of  it  easily 
pulverized  from  paitiu  decomposition.  The  yield  of  the  ores  so  far  reduced  has 
run  from  $30  to  $90  p^  ton,  worked  by  simple  settling  tub  and  blanket  prooess. 
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The  gold  is  genenlly  diffoMd  thronghoiit  the  vemstoiie  and  is  extremely  pure, 
heisg  917  fine  and  worth  within  a  teodon  of  $19  per  ovnoe*  There  is  sdficient 
water  near  the  mines  for  the  use  of  several  laige  dteam  mill&  Walker  river^ 
eight  miles  diaiant,  to  which  there  is  a  good  road  with  a  desoenoing  grade,  also 
supplying  a  large  profmlnve  power.  Tne  monntaina  thronghont  the  district  are 
oovered  with  forests  of  piuon,  rendering  the  supply  of  fiael  at  cheap  rales  oertwi 
for  some  yeais.  .These  mines  are  aooessible  over  good  wagon  roads  from  Cali- 
fornia, BsiA  in  the  vicinity  of  a  pvodootive  agricaltaral  district,  with  fine  timber 
lands  bnt  40  miles  distant,  conaitions  that  most  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  their 
development  In  the  Washington  district,  fiO  miles  sooth  of  Pine  Grove,  a 
number  of  argentiferoas  veins,  carrying  also  copper,  galena,  and  antimony,  were 
discovered  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  some  of  which  have  since  been 
prospected.  A  lOnstamp  steam  mill  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores  has  lately  been  put 
up  in  the  district,  where  there  are  now  aboAt  150  men  at  work  on  the  mines.  The 
lodes  are  of  good  size,  and  cairy  ore  which,  from  the  limited  tests  made,  it  is 
thought  will  yield  well  by  mill  prooeei.  The  situation  of  this  district  and  the 
supply  of  wood  and  water  are  much  the  same  as  of  the  Wilson  district.  A  goed 
deal  of  ore  is  now  out  lying  on  the  dumps  awaiting  means  of  reduction.  Bunch 
grass  is  abundant  throughout  all  this  region,  and  as  the  climate  is  mild,  but  litflc 
snow  &lling  in  the  winter  except  on  the  higher  mountains,  stock  keep  in  good 
condition  the  year  through  without  fodder.  Banging  from  30  to  50  miles  in  a 
southeast  direction  from  Aurora,  and  lying  partly  m  California,  are  the  Hot 
8pring,  the  Blind  Spring,  and  the  Montgomery  districts,  discovered  in  1864, 
since  which  time  a  considerable  amount  oi  ore  has  been  extracted  from  some  of 
the  lodes,  though  but  fe^  well-planned  or  persistent  efLtis  appear  to  have  been 
made  looking  to  a  systematic  development  of  th^  mines.  Some  of  this  ore  has  been 
sent  to  San  Francisco  for  sale  or  reduction;  a  small  quantity  has  been  beneficiated 
at  the  mines,  while  a  largo  amount  remains  on  the  dump  piles  midisposed  of.  A 
difficulty  with  many  of  the  lodes  in  these  districts  is  the  want  of  well-defined 
ore  channels,  the  d^osits  occurring  more  in  the  diape  of  pockets  oir  bonanssas 
tlian  of  regular  strata,  and  hence  deficient  in  continmty  and  peiststenoe  in  depth. 
These  bunches,  however,  are  frrequently  large,  and  being  easily  broken  out,  can 
usually  be  mined  with  a  remarke^le  prospect  of  profit.  Most  of  the  ore  here  ia 
an  argentiferous  galena,  the  large  percentage  of  base  and  refractoiy  metals  \i 
contains,  of  which  manganese,  antimony,  and  copper  are  the  prininpal,  render- 
ing smeltiug  necessary,  not  m<fre  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  fire  assav  being  saved 
by  ordinary  modes  of  reduction.  Some»  however,  is  rich  in  silver,  yielding, 
where  thoroughly  treated,  from  S300  to  $500  per  ton,  selected  lots  turning  out  a 
great  deal  more.  Two  small  mills  and  a  number  of  smelting  furnaces  have 
been  put  up,  which,  considering  their  limited  capadty,  have  made  a  fair  turn-out 
of  bullion.  These  districts  are  modeiMely  well  supplied  with  wood,  grass,  and 
water,  Montgomery,  containing  an  abundance  of  pi&on ;  and  the  opinion  may  be 
expressed  that  with  the  aid  of  capital  and  skilled  labor  a  thrifty  munng  business 
may  yet  be  established. 

Columbus  district,  situate  about  50  miles  east  of  Auvora,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance southeast  of  Walker  lake,  is  another  of  the  more  noted  mining  centres  of 
Esmeralda  county,  at  least  so  far  as  the  possession  of  numerous  l^es  is  con- 
cerned. The  developments  have  not  been  extensive.  Adjacent  to  this  are 
several  other  districts,  the  most  of  which  have  been  too  little  explored  to  justify 
notice,  though  all  contiun  metalliferous  veins  of  either  the  precious  or  usefril 
metals  and  often  of  both.  But  little  work,  howerver,  has  been  p<nfonned  in  any 
of  thttn,  and  they  are  mostly  deficient  in  wood  and  water,  which  latter  is  also 
the  case  in  the  Columbus  district.  Here,  however,  a  number  of  the  veins  have 
been  partially  prospected  and  working  tests  made  of  the  ores,  which  have  gen- 
erally yielded  good  returns.  The  ledges  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  men  of  small 
meanS)  while  the  remoteness  of  the  district  has  prevented  it  from  being  visited 
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by  strangerB  and  perhaps  from  attraoting  the  attenntioii  it  desennM.  Certain  it  is 
the  lodes  are  of  fair  dimensionB,  fiome  of  them  yery  ttnong  and  maxiked  by  Tern- 
lar  walls  and  well^atocked  oieKsiHuuiels.  The  top  ore  oonmts  largely  of  chlorides 
mixed  with  snlphiireto,  often  ezhibitinff  a  Mttle  free  gold  and  native  silver ;  the 
aecompanying  metais  aie  copper  and  lead.  Yarioos  cmehingB  of  snuill  lots, 
some  of  whic£  it  is  claimed  were  net  closely  walked,  have  given  proceeds  langii^ 
from  $50  to  t200  per  ton,  a  good  resnlt  considering  the  qnaatity  of  ore  of  tins 
elafls  that  can  easily  be  obtained ;  so  that  the  profipeot  is  not  nnfovorable.  The 
coontry  here  is  rugged  and  generally  banen,  consisting  <rf  high-hills  and  mountains, 
interspersed  with  sandy  plains  and  salt  be«hi.  The  monntains  are  scaned  with 
yokanic  ontfiows  and  masses  of  basalt,  internrinffled  with  trachytic  rock  and  dikes 
of  trap,  indicating  a  period  of  great  npheavus  and  dittnibanoe  of  the  earth's 
ci'ust.  Along  the  flanks  of  the  volcanic  breaks  portions  of  the  original  metamor- 
phic  and  stratified  rocks  are  found  traversed  and  seamed  in  many  oases  by  the 
metallic  bearing  veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  The  elevated  por- 
tions of  this  district  consist  of  a  northeSsterly  extension  of  the  Whit«  Momitain 
range,  which  a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  rises  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  their 
tops  and  northern  slopes  being  covered  a  good  portion  of  the  year  with  snow. 
A  small  town  containing^ome  200  inhabitants  has  been  settled  near  the  principal 
mines,  distant  from  ivhi<m  abont  eight  miles  are  firarests  of  pilion.  There  is  but 
little  wood  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  number  of  extensive  salt  deposits  exist  in 
the  district,  from  which  this  article  can  be  obtained  quite  pure  and  at  small  cost. 
One  of  these  salt  beds  is  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  30  square  miles,  fiay 
and  other  aMcultnral  products  can  be  procured  from  Fish  Lake  vallev,  a  f(ntile 
faming  dilict  20  lail^  eouthoMt  of  tL  mii>ee,  »t  wUch  place  flever^l  hrmHiei 
tons  of  hay  were  cut,  and  considerable  quantities  of  grain  and  vegetables  were 
raised  the  present  year.  While  i^nrings  and  streams  are  scaiee,  water  can  be  found 
in  many  places  by  digging  to  a  mod^wte  depdi,  though  it  is  often  slightly  brackish. 
A-  four-stamp  steam  mill  has  recently  been  put  np  in  this  district  and  is  now  ope- 
rating with  satiaEaetoiy  results.  Another  and  larger  mill  is  abont  being  erected, 
creating  a  probability  that  the  business  of  mining,  loi^  dormant,  will  soon 
be  prosecuted  with  energy.  The  Silver  Peak  district  lies  about  90  miles  a  little 
south  of  east  from  Aurora,  the  great  salt  bed  of  this  region,  covering  over  40 
square  miles,  bordering  it  on  the  east,  and  the  Red  Mountain  district  on  the  west. 
The  lodes  in  these  districts,  taken  in  connec^on  with  the  vast  improvements  con- 
templated and  in  progress,  a  portion  of  them  colbpleted,  render  this  a  promising 
and  important  mining  locality.  The  metalliferous  lodes  are  numerous,  and,  as 
shown  by  working  tests,  well  charged  with  the  precious  metals.  Those  in  the  Silver 
Peak  district  are  for  the  most  part  argentiferous,  while  the  Red  Mountain  veins  are 
chiefly  gold-bearing.  All  the  valuable  lodes,  so  far  as  discovered  in  these  two 
districts,  are  now  owned  by  the  Great  Salt  Basin  Mining  and  Milling  Company, 
who  are  proceeding  to  develop  them  with  skill  and  energy.  The  first  discovery 
and  location  of  mineral  lodes  in  this  region  was  made  at  Red  Mountain  in  1863, 
which  haying  been  followed  up  the- next  year  by  the  erection  there  of  a  small 
three-stomp  mill,  the  value  of  the  auriferous  veins  at  that  place  was  soon  estab- 
lished. The  same  year,  (1864,)  the  Silvw  Peak  mines  were  discovered,  and 
here  a  lO-stainp  mill  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1865,  which  after  ranning  for  a 
short  time  with  moderate  success  soc^nded  for  repairs,  but  never  after  resumed 
operationB,  the  owners  having  disposed  of  it  in  common  with  their  mining  proper- 
ties to  a  company  of  eastern  capitalists,  the  same  who  are  now  proceeding  to 
work  the  mines  an  a  liberal  and  extended  scale.  The  present  property  of  this 
company  in  these  districts  consists  of  about  a  hundred  different  lodes,  some  of 
tibem  of  good  size  and  8iq)posed  value,  a  lO^tamp  mill,  intended  to  reduce  ores 
without  roasting,  as  practiced  at  Gold  Hill  and  Vir^ia,  or  for  testing  them  and 
asceitaining  the  best  methods  for  their  reduction,  a  thieeHstamp  mill,  operatmg 
on  the  aniuerons  ores  at  Red  Mountain,  and  a  1,000  acre  tract  of  pifion  forests 
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Ijing.  Adjacent  thereto  and  embi-acing  the  best  lands  of  this  kind  in  the  conntgr, 
totf^ther  .with  numerous  improvements  in  the  shape  of  shops,  corrals,  atablee^ 
offices,  storehouses,  and  buildings  for  workmen.  On  the  margin  of  the  Great 
Salt  bed,  adjacent  to  their  principal  mines,  and  a  large  spring  of  fresh  water,  a 
site  has  been  secured  for  a  mill  md  all  attendant  uses.  On  this  spot  a  first-blase 
mill  is  now  being  erected,  most  of  the  lumber,  machineiy,  and  other  material 
being  on  the  ground.  This  establishm^it,  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  complete 
in  aS  its  appointments,  will  start  with  20  stamps  at  first,  to  which  othezs  mU 
probably  be  added,  the  intention  being  that  60  stamps  shall  be  running  there 
befcHre  next  summea:.  Among  the  improvements  projected  by  this  company  is  a 
system  of  railways,  embracing  a  main  trunk  running  to  the  centre  of  their  prin- 
cipal claims,  to  be  extended  to  the  most  distant  in  Red  mountain  and  having 
branches  ramifying  throoghout  both  districts.  This  railway  will  terminate  at 
their  principal  mill,  and  over  it  all  their  ores  will  be  transported,  dispensing  with 
the  necessity  for  team-hauling  almost  entirely,  and  thereby  efiecting  a  great 
economy  in  current  expenses.  As  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  J.*E.  Clayton,  a  well- 
known  engineer,  after  a  careful  examination,  the  property  of  this  company  con- 
stitutes a  &,vorable  combination  of  available  resources  and  local  facilities.  With 
their  plans  carried  out  they  will  probably  be  able  to  mine  and  reduce  their  ores 
at  a  profit  In  the  quantity  of  av^age  grade  ores  and  easy  transportation  to 
their  mills — ^the  prime  affents  of  cheap  reduction,  water,  salt,  and  fuel  close  at 
hand,  and  a  good  agricultural  district.  Fish  Lake  valley,  not  far  distan4^-«ro 
supplied  some  of  the  neceesaiy  roquisites  of  a  promising  mining  enterprise. 
Experience  thus  far  had  encourages  the  hope  that  these  investments  will  prove 
remunerative. 


SXCTieK    IT. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

• 

This  ooonty,  named  after  the  late  President  liDColn,  was  erected  from  Nye 
county  by  act  of  the  State  legislature  at  its  last  session.  Its  boundaries  are  as 
follows :  beginning  at  the  Bed  Bluff  springs,  about  15  miles  east  of  the  Beville 
district,  and  running  thence  east  to  the  State  linoi  which  it  follows  to  the  so^th 
bonndaiy  of  the  line  separating  it  from  Aiizona,  along  which  it  runs  west  until 
it  reaches  a  point  doe  south  of  Red  Bhiff,  and  thence  north  to  the  latter  place. 
It  occupies  the  extreme  southeastern  comer  of  the  State,  and  does  not  differ 
nutteriaily  in  its  physical  features  and  natural  productions  from  the  kdjacent  por- 
tions of  Nye  county,  elsewhere  described.  The  country  is  corrugated,  like  that 
farther  north  and  west,  by  alternating  ranges  of  mountains  and  valleys,  the  former 
lofty  and  covered  widi  a  sparse  growth  of  bunch  grass,  with  numerous  small 
streams  of  water  and  patches  of  pifion  and  occasionally  larger  timber,  while  the 
latter  contains  a  number  of  f^le  spots  on  which  hay  can  be  cut  from  the 
native  grasses  and  good  crops  of  grain,  raised  with  the  aid  of  inigation.  The 
county  seat  has  for  the  present  been  fixed  at  Hico,  the  principal  settlement. 
The  county  is  now  fully  organized,  having,  a  full  set  of  officials  and  consti- 
tuting the  ninth  judicial  district  of  the  Stote.  The  first  discovery  of  silver- 
bearing  lodes  in  this  region  was  made  about  three  years  ago,  since  which  time 
a  population  of  sever^  hundred  has  been  gathered  there,  though  as  yet  no 
great  amount  of  work  has  been  done.  Many  of  the  mountain  ranges  are  found 
to  contain  metalliferous  veins  of  cpreater  or  less  magnitude  and  value,  but  the 
most  valuable  so  far  as  discovered,  and  the  only  ones  yet  at  all  developed,  are 
situate  in  the  Pahranagat  district,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  in  a  high 
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range  known  aa  Quartz  mountain,  its  altatode  being  about  11,000  feet.*  The 
geographical  jpoeition  of  thia  district  is  nearly  in  37^  27'  north  latitude,  and 
112  west  longitude.  The  principal  mineral  deposits  are  fonnd  in  a  belt  aboat 
five  miles  long  and  two  wide,  stretching  across  the  foot-hills  and  spurs  of  the 
mountain.  This  belt  contains  several  distinct  systems  of  lodes,  all  bearing 
the  features  of  true  fissure  veins,  having  smooth  and,  in  places,  striated  walu 
with  clay  linings.  They  are  of  medium  size,  many  of  them  cropping  boldly 
and  traceable  for  a  good  di8tan6e.  The  country  rock  is  principally  a  meta- 
morphic  limestone,  the  stratification  greatly  disturbed.  The  ores  on  the  sur- 
face are  associated  with  copper  and  argentiferous  galena,  and  show  by  assay 
a  percentage  of  silver  voiying  from  $50  to  $2,500  per  ton.  The  vein  stone  is 
quartz  and  calspar,  carrying  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese,  rendering  reduction 
somewhat  troublesome,  and  necessitating  roasting  as  a  general  thing,  or  a  resort 
-to  smelting  whore  the  sulphuret  of  lead  prevails.  A^r  roasting  the  ores  are 
tractable,  rendering  amalgamation  easy  and  giving  bullion  from  800  to  900  fine, 
there  being  but  little  gold  present.  Some  of  the  copper  ore  here  assays  as  high 
as  50  per  cent,  of  metal,  making  it  probable  that  it  will  yet  be  of  economic 
value  when  better  facilities  for  its  transportation  elsewhere  are  extended  to  this 
region.  The  veins  are  for  the  most  part  well  situated  for  extraction  of  their 
contents,  with  available  ores  accessible  from  the  start.  The  mountains  adjacent 
to  these  mines  are  tolerably  well  stocked  with  pilion  and  juniper,  but  water  is 
not  abundant,  in  consequence  of  which  all  reduction  works  will  probably,  for 
the  present  at  least,  be  located  in  Pahranagat  valley,  12  miles  cast  of  the  mines, 
where  the  mountain  benches  afibrd  good  mill  sites,  with  plenty  of  water  issuing 
from  several  springs.  Thirty  miles  east  of  Pahranagat  are  found  groves  of 
timber  suitable  for  making  a  fair  article  of  lumber.  Many  of  the  ranges  fruthor 
west  also  contain  similar  trees,  a  species  of  white  pine,  with  some  fir. 

The  climate  of  this  region  is  milder  than  its  geographical  position  and  eleva- 
tion—over 7,000  feet — would  indicate,  the  atmosphere  being  tempered  by  the 
warm  current  of  air  from  the  Grulf  of  California,  flowing  up  the  valley  of  thft 
Colorado.  Pahranagat  valley,  which  is  35  miles  long  north  and  south,  and  1 0  wide, 
contains  about  20,000  acres  of  natural  meadow  land,  or  of  soil  that  can  be  rendered 
arable  by  irrigation.  Most  of  this  will  grow  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables,  that 
cultivated  there  the  present  year  having  yielded  largely.  Until  the  population 
becomes  numerous,  enough  of  hay,  grain,  and  vegteables  can  be  grown  to  meet 
local  demands;  afterwards  supplies  can  be  drawn  from  the  Mormon  settlements 
not  far  distant  to  the  southeast,  and  from  which  grain  is  now  bronght  and  sold 
in  the  valley,  at  six  cents  per  pound;  flour  at  10  cents,  and  beef  at  15  cents. 
Hico  is  but  ]  35  miles  from  Callville,  at  the  so-called  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Colorado  river;  that  is,  as  the  wagon  road  now  runs,  which  can  probably  be 
reduced  to  100  miles,  rendering  it  possibe  that  goods  and  machinery  may  yet  reach 
this  region  through  that  channel.  There  is  now  one  five-stamp  mill  completed, 
with  two  others  of  larger  capacity  underway,  in  this  district.  The  fiiBt  not 
having  facilities  for  roasting  the  ores,  failed  in  the  earlier  efibrts.  Furnaces 
having  been  built,  with  which  also  the  new  mills  are  to  be  supplied,  no  further 
trouble  in  saving  the  metal  is  apprehended,  and  there  is  now  a  fair  prospect  that 
the  more  extended  operations  about  to  be  initicted  will  prove  remunerative  to 
the  pioneers  of  this  distant  region. 

*See  flection  on  eastern  Nevada,  Pahranagat  district 
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THE   COMSTOCK   LODE. 
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The  mining  interost  in  Storey  ootraty  centres  almoet  exchisively  in  the  Oom- 
stock  lode.  Not  that  it  is  the  only  silver-bearing  lode  in  the  districty  but 
the  others  which  are  worked  yield  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  bullion  prodnoed 
as  almost  to  be  overshadowed  by  their  great  aeighbor.  The  Comstook  l4kle 
may  be  called  the  ''mother  vein"  of  the  district,  bat  both  to  the  east  and  the 
west  of  it  lie  veins  which  may  become  at  no  distant  day  valuable  property.  Of 
these  the  New  Brunswick  lode,  on  which  are  located  the  St.  John,  Occidental, 
and  odier  mines,  is  worthy  of  most  attention,  not  onlv  from  its  steady  yield  of 
bullion,  but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  veinstone.  i?he  usual  gangoe  in  the 
Gomstock  lode  is  quartz ;  in  the  New  Brunswick  it  is  almost  entirely  carbonate 
of  lime,  an  analysis  of  the  rock  showing  the  following  composition : 

Gold , 0016         15  CS 

Silver * 0250         10  96 

Peroxid«ofiron 1.6370 

Peroxide  of  mangsneBe.... .3500 

Alumina .7750 

Carbo&ateoflime 83.7240 

Salphur^ 0050 

Cbloriod Tkaees. 

Silica , 13.2500 

Loss 33M 

100. 0000         16  00 


This  onolysie  shows  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  the  predous  metal,  the  mine 
at  prasent  yielding  about  30  tons  of  ore  daily,  of  an  average  value  ci  about  tt5. 

tik  the  southern  part  of  Gold  Hill  ore  many  small  veins  or  deposits  of  deoom- 
poied  quarts  and  lime,  yielding  gold  worth  about  810  an  ounce;  these  veins  are 
wodked  chiefly  by  private  individuals  on  a  small  scale,  and  furnish  employment 
for  several  arrastma  in  Gold  cafion. 

ButyOS  before  stated,  the  mining  interest  centres  chiefly  in  the  Gomstock  lode. 

In  the  preliminary  report  a  la^  amount  of  infcHrmation  was  furnished  rela- 
tive to  the  general  features  of  this  distiiet  and  its  mining  resources.  To  avoid 
repetition  tb^  remarks  in  the  present  report  will  be  confined  mainly  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lode  at  this  time.  In  order  to  preserve  continuity,  however,. it  will  bo 
necessary  to  go  over  some  of  the  ground  already  traversed.  For  concise  desezip* 
tion  the  subject  is  divided  into  s^wurate  headinff& 

CuAJtkCTSBi  OF  THE  CoMSTOOK  LoDS.-*Tbe  Gomstock  lode  runs  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Washoe  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  Momit  Davidson,  its  loftiest 
summit.  Its  outcrop  is  not  by  any  means  ccmtinuous,  consisting  of  pe^:allel  belts 
of  quartz,  extending  from  east  to  west,  in  some  places  nearly  1,000  feet,  whidi 
show  themselves  chiefly  on  the  tops  of  the  spurs,  running  down  from  the  main 
ridge.  The  western  of  these  quarts  seams,  being  of  a  h^  crystalline  texture, 
form  the  most  prominent  outcrops,  but  experience  has  shown  them  to  be  of  less 
value  than  the  eastern  bodies,  which  from  their  different  composition  have  been 
more  easily  disintegrated,  and  are  often  covered  upjtiy  the  debris -from  the  higher 
and  steeper  portion  of  the  mountain. 

LsNj&TH  OF  LoDB^ — ^The  vein  has  been  more  or  less- thoroughly  explcMtMl, 
(see  table  of  mines  in  preliminary  report,  pages  72  and  73,)' and  its  continuity 
established  by  underground  workings  for  a  length  of  about  three  and  a  half 
miles,  though  the  productive  portion  forms  but  a  small,  proportion  of  the  whole, 
as  barren  spots  of  great  extent  intervene  between  the  bonanzas  os  ore  bodies. 

Strikb  of  Lodx. — Its  '^  strike  "  or  course,  as  shown  by  the  exposure  of  the  west 
wall,  in  numerous  ^iloces,  is  nearly  magnetic  north  and  south,. (porth  16?  £..by 
true  meridian.) 
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ENCLOsrKG  Rocks. — ^But  little  if  any  doabt  now  remains  that  the  Comstock 
is  a  true  fissure  vein.  The  enclosing  rock  on  the  east  throughout  its  entire  length 
as  far  as  knowp  is  "propylitej^'.a  species  of  porphyry,  varying  much  in  its 
appearance  at  different  points,  as  the  crystallization  is  coarser  or  finer,  and  decom- 
position more  or  less  advanced.  The  country  rocks  on  the  west  vary  considerably. 
On  the  slopes  of  Mount  Davidson  and  Mount  Butler  it  is  sieoite;  north  of  this 
propylite  occurs  on  both  sides;  while  in  southern  Grold  Hill  variona metamofphic 
rocks  oocur  on  the  westwn  aide. 

West  Wall.— The  west  wall  of  the  lode  is  separated  from  the  country  rook 
by  a  well  defined  clay  selvage,  and  maintains  a  xemarkaby  unifonn  dip  of  about 
38^  or  40**  to  the  eastward  at  the  surface,  gradually  increasing  to  about  45^, 
which  it  maintains  to  the  lowest  depths  hitherto  explored.  The  cast  wall  near 
the  sixrfaoe  has  a  false  dip  to  the  westward,  gradually  becoming  vertical,  and  at 
a  depth  of  400  or  500  feet  turns  to  the  eastward,  and  continues  down  mtm  or 
less  parallel  with  the  west  wall.  Owing  to  the  flat  dip  of  the  lode  this  eastern  or 
hanging  wall  is  less  clearly  marked  than  the  western  or  foot  wall,  frequently 
dropping  down  on  or  near  the  foot  wall.  When  this  is  the  case,  another  clay 
is  usually  found  to  the  eastwaid,  and  this  structure  will  probably  continue  for 
an  indefinite  depth.  Developments  appear  to  show  it  to  be  most  frequent  where 
the  walls  of  the  lode  approach  each  other  rapidly. 

Width  ot  Lode. — ^'JThe  jaws  of  the  fissure  at  the  surface,  as  before  stated,  are 
frem  500  to  1,000  feet  apart,  gradually  approaching  each  other  in  depth  until  the 
fissure  is  reduced  to  an  average  width  of  150  feet.  This  is  not  maintained,  how- 
ever, with  any  regularity.  The  west  wall  maintains  a  tolerably  straight  course, 
though  conforming  to  some  extent  to  the  general  direction  of  the  mountain  range; 
bnt  the  eastern  clays  are  fVill  of  sinuosities,  which  produce  in  the  vein  a  series  of 
swelk  and  nips.  In  Virginia  these  are  very  strongly  marked,  the  nips  usually 
occnrrtng  where  the  lode  intersects  a  rerine,  and  the  swells  oorresponditig  to  llie 
prominent  spurs  of  the  mountain.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  structsre 
oeonni  m  the  ground  owned  by  the  Savage,  Hale  and  Norcross,  and  Cholltur- 
Potosi  Mining  Companies.  At  the  north  line  of  the  Savage  mine  the  olays, 
including  what  is  generally  termed  the  vetn^  are  probably  about  100  feet  apsurt. 
Going  southward  they  diverge  to  a  width  of  500  feet  or  upwards,  again  contracting 
to  the  southward,  rapidly  at  first,  and  then  more  gradually,  unti],  at  a  point  in 
the  Ghollar-Potosi  mine  1,900  feet  south  of  the  starting  point,  the  vein  matter 
included  between  the  same  clays  is  not  more  than  20  feet  in  thickness*,  and  con* 
sists  principally  of  an  irregular  clayey  mass,  caused  by  the  union  of  several  seams 
of  clay,  which  show  themselves  in  the  vein  to  the  northward.  This  great  swell 
of  the  eastern  clay  unites  the  clay  bounding  two  subordinate  swells,  spanning 
at  the  same  time  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  nip  of  the  vein,  and  recent  develop- 
ments render  it  probable  that  clays  will  yet  be  found  to  the  east  of  apparent 
contractions  of  the  lode,  uniting  the  swells  which  bound  them  to  the  north  and 
south.  The  importance  of  thorouj?hly  understanding  this  feature  of  the  lode 
will  become  apparent  when  the  difficulties  of  exploring  the  Comstock  lode  come 
under  consideration. 

Filling  op  tse  Vbin.— It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  whole 
of  this  immense  fissure  is  filled  with  valuable  ore.  Near  the  surface  the  a^gre^ 
gate  thickness  of  the  quartz  seams  is  in  many  places  not  more  than  five-sixths 
of  the  total  width  of  the  lode.  There  are  points  where  developments  show 
upwards  of  150  feet  of  quartz,  occurring  between  the  clays  without  any  ihter- 
roixturo  of  foreign  matter,  but  when  this  is  the  case  the  mineral  is  distributed 
through  the  whole  mass  too  sparingly  to  make  it  valuable  at  the  present  time. 
Considering  the  vein  as  a  whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  it 
are  filled  ^vith  immense  "hordes"  or  masses  of  country  rock,  chiefly  detached 
from  the  hanging  wall,  between  which  are  found  the  belts  of  metalliferous 
quartz.    These  masses  of  country  rock  are  frequently  of  such  gnwkt  len^h  and 
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M  tohaTafomed  one  erf  the  flkr«igert  aigmneiiti  in  favor  of  the  theory 
that  tbere  was  noi  merely  one  lodev  bol  a  bdit  of  lodes  miming  akmg  the  foot  of 
Momt  Davidaoiu  Thigr  wt%  usiiallj  hoonded  by  daj  selvages,  anitiog  and 
dividingy  both  in  the  length  of  the  lode  and  vertically,  prodaoing  a  compucated 
network  of  clay  aearaa  throigkMit  ito  entiie  leagth,  which  materially  interferes 
with  its  draiiiage.  Other  pcurtioiMi  of  ibi9  lode  ace  filled  with  a  brecciated  mosB 
of  porphyiy  quarts  and  olay,  wfaioh,  fxom  th«  sounded  chamoter  of  the  enclosed 
pebbles,  giv«e  evidenoe  of  the  intense  dyaamio  action  of  the  vein. 

BovASZABj  t>B  Obb  BapUBS. — ^The  oce  bodies  lie  chiefly  in  the  swells  of  the 
vein,  Qsnalfy  forming  in  their  upper  portion^  at  ^r  near  the  eastern  clays,  and,  as 
their  positian  ia  mora  vertioal  ima.  the  dip  of  the  lode,  they  gradually  drop  down 
on  the  waat  wall,  laaving  raoosi  to  the  aaeiward  for  the  formation  of  new  bodies. 
In  Viigiaia  their  form  is  BSsaUy  that  of  leatiaQlar  masnes,  with  their  longer  axes 
in  the  ditieotion  el  the  lode,  dipping  at  the  same  time  to  the  southward.  In 
Grold  HiD  the  om  aeeun  in  she^  lyinig  moie  or  less  parallel  to  the  east  wall, 
the  chaaga  from  ene  stroetare  to  the  other  oeonrring  in  the  Ghollar-Poto^  mine. 
The  bonanza  in  iike  Ophhr-Memoan  minea  was  about  200  feet  in  length  and 
3d0  in  depth,  atlsiaiing  a  mazinnm  thieknesa  of  about  45  feet,  and  tapering 
above  and  below  to  two  or  thiee  feet  The  Gould  and  Guxry  bonanza  waa 
nearly  %60  feet  kmg,  over  5QQ  feet  in  depth,  and  al^ut  one  hundred  feet  wide  at 
its  greatest  eaqnmsioa.  The  immenaa  deposit  of  <h«  in  the  Savage  and  Hale  & 
Koseroas  minas  first  showed  at  a  dep4b  of  atHmt  500  feet  It  partakes  of  the 
orescent  shiqM  of  the  east  day,  which  it  follows  elosely,  varying  in  width  from 
10  to  60  feet  It  is  known  ta  extend  to  a  depth  of  over  250  feet,  and  will 
probabl  V  eontinne  as  much  lower<  Its  total  length  is  apwards>of  800  feet  In 
the  OhoUar  mine  a  krge  lentioidar  mass  of  red  ore,  200  feet  long,  300  deep,  and 
about  25  wide,  has  been  developed.  In  the  Potosi  the  ore  lies  in  a  sheet  near 
the  aaaCurn  elay. 

0BX8.^-The  oiaa  of  the  Comatook  consist  chiefly  of  vitreous  silver  ore, 
stephanite,  native  silver,  and  atgentiferons  galena,  imbedded  in  a  quartz  gangue. 
Beside  theaa,  mby  silvai^  hoot  silver,  and  polybasite  occur  in  small  Quantities  ^ 
alsoy  native  gold,  inn  and  oojfiper  pgnatea  and  sine  blend.  These  all  usually 
oceox  in  an  aaoiphoua  eondition,  good  oiystaUiaed  speoimens  being  remarkably 
rare.  In  the  KevtadK  nana  (Gudd  Hill)  oarlxmate  of  lime  occurs  in  the  gangue, 
and  in  the  de^.  warUnga  in  Virginia  sulphate  of  lime  ia  an  abundant  miueraL 
The  Fairview  mbe  femerly  preduead  fine  crystals  of  the  latter. 

DsEVxuxPMiEirra  oa^ .  tbb  Comstock  Lobs. — The  structure  of  the  lode,  aa 
shown  by  the  undeiwonnd  works,  haa  ahready  been  spoken  of.  The  true  dip  of 
the  lade  was  mot  nnoeratood  for  some  time  after  its  dmooveiy.  The  false  dip  of 
the  east  wait  at  the  smiaee  indueed  a  belief  that  the  vein  would  pitch  to  the 
westward,  and,  oanseqnently,  the  first  working  shafts  were  located  accordingly. 
The  majority  of  these,  at  least  in  Vuginia,  reached  the  west  waU  at  depths 
varying  horn  450  to  600  feet,  and  owing  to  the  intensely  hard  nature  of  the 
western  country  roek  had  to  be  abandoned  as  fer  aa  deep^  explorations  were 
coiieemed ;  the  cost  of  sinking  and  drifting  back  into  die  vein,  the  constant 
repair  required  1)y  shafts  located  in  Ae  vdn^  and  the  necessity  of  more  powerful 
maflhinary  as  great  dqpth  was  attained,  all  tending  to  this  result.  The  principal 
companies  mining  on  the  Gomstock,  in  Virginia  and  North  Gold  Hill,  have 
accordingly  erected  new  hoisting  works,  about  1,000  feet  eaat  of  the  old  shafts, 
cm  ground  not  likely  to  settle  to  any  serious  extent,  and  in  these  shafts  the  fol- 
lowmg  depths  have  been  attained: 

Gould  ftCctrry v _. 850 

Bavage '. ;. 670 

Hale  k  Koicross..... 500 

Ohollar  Potod 830 

Empire-Imperial  (Gold  Hill) 920 
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Tliese  shafU  are^  or  will  be^ftiniisbed  vMk  machineiy  of  Ae  ftnert  AewripUoiiy 
capable  of  woritln^  to  d«pth»  ranging  fc^m  1,900  to  S^OOO  IbM.  In  Boothern 
Gold  Hill  the  original  sbalt  of  the  Belekor  Oonpanj  luui  'been  caizM  down  to 
a  depth  <^  850  feet. 

While  many  of  the  ori^nally  diseorered  bonannB  hmw  bein  woiked  ont, 
depreciating  the  valne  of  tne  ndnes  where  they  oomnned,  as  in  the  caae  of  the 
Ophir  and  Cronld  &  Gnrry,  the  oomparatively  reoent  disooTeiy  of  the  Barage- 
Norcross  bonanza  gives  good  fomdatkni  for  believing  that  tbey  wiU  again  beooaae 
prodnctive.  This  depoot  was  not  fovnd  until  the  Hale  ^  Noreran  Oompany 
nad  been  at  work  for  nearly  five  yeare,  and  had  attained  a  depth  of  700  feet. 
Their  location  covered  what  was  snppoaed  to  be  a  vip  of  the  Ten,  and  having 
exhausted  all  other  means,  as  a  laat  reeooroe,the  aappoaed  east  wall  was  pierced 
and  a  drift  run  to  the  eastward  from  the  700  feet  level,  widi  but  iittie  eBoonrage* 
ment  until,  at  360  feet  east  of  what  bad  hitherto  been  oonsidend  the  east  wAl, 
this  magnificent  discovery  was  made.  The  body  of  ore  haa  been  followed  up 
200  feet,  and  lying  so  far  from  the  west  wall,  will,  judging  by  analogy,  oontinue 
down  for  a  «eat  depth.  This  dieoov«fy  made  valuable  800  feet  of  ground, 
which  up  to  Uiat  time  had  produced  notlmig,  thou^  lying  between  the  valuable 
deposits  in  the  Gk)uld  ic  Ourry  and  CholUtf-Potosi  mines. 

Nearly  1,500  feet  of  ground  between  the  Ooold  Ac  Cmy  woiks  and  tha  Ophir 
mine  is  to-day  in  the  former  condition  d  this  gnmnd,  having  been  proiDeoted 
only  to  a  depth  of  about  950  feet,  and  found  to  contain  nothing,  or  mmij  <Mres 
of  too  small  a  value  to  pay  for  extraction.  Mnoh  oAer  tfroond  whidbL  haa  been 
examined,  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  west  wall,  dioold  be  piospeoted  to 
the  east,  experiedoe  deaity  showing  that  all  valaable  ere  bodies  onglnate  on  that 
side  of  the  fissure.  The  bodies  of  quartz  fonning  on  the  west  wall  are  laifonnly 
barren,  or  of  very  inferior  quality. 

The  development  of  the  vein  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  various  eaoses. 
Among  these  the  most  prominent  have  beien  the  fear  of  caasing  litigatioB  by 
prosp^ng  to  tile  eastward  and  making  diseoveriea  which  were  ootiin  to  be 
claimed  by  some  of  the  innumerable  looationa  made  in  early  timea^  aad  the  feot 
that  almost  all  mining  stocks  are  here  owned  only  tempoiarily  for  qmndative 
purposes.  In  the  first  respect  a  happier  era  is  dawnine.  Bepoatcd  litigatioa 
has  only  tended  to  show  conclusively  that  the  nutny  panulal  oatorope  of  quaitz, 
each  of  which  was  located  by  a  diflerent  company,  unite  in  depth  or  di8a|^)ear 
entirely,  and  the  titles  to  the  principal  minea  are  now  nearly  free  fKmt  further 
dispute.  As  fer  as  the  latter  cause  is  concerned,  the  trouble  will  probably  eon- 
tinue  for  many  years.  To  thoroughly  xmdentaiid  any  arbitrary  seotion  ai  ground 
a  knowledge  of  the  adjoining  property  is  almost  indispensable.  This  is  frequently 
attainable  only  to  a  limited  extent.  It  too  often  happens  that  the  true  condition 
and  structure  of  a  mine  is  concealed,  lest  the  information  should  aBeot  the  sdiemes 
of  those  who  are  operating  in  its  stocks.  A  combinatiott  of  mining  superin- 
tendents and  the  establishment  of  a  general  office,  where  maps  of  ue  various 
mines  could  be  consulted  by  those  dci^ng  information,  would  prove  prejudicial 
to  mining-stock  speculators,  but  would  tend  greatly  to  check  the  oseless  expen- 
diture of  money,  and  materially  increase  the  legitimate  profits  of  our  minittg 
enterprises,  by  enabling  superintendents  to  lay  out  their  work  with  judgment  and 
greater  certidnty  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

Mods  of  hikivo  on  thb  Comstocs:.— -Shafts. — ^Mining  on  the  Gomstook 
is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  tlurough  perpendicular  shafts,  explorations  having 
penetrated  below  the  deepest  adits,  which  are  now  used  almost  exclusively  as 
drains,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  hoisting  the  water  to  the  surface.  The  original 
^afts  were  mdoh  less  substantial  than  tnose  now  in  use,  being  merely  lined  with 
planks  about  three  inches  thick,  the  compartments  bein^  two  or  three  in  number 
and  about  four  and  a  half  feet  square.  The  principal  snafts  now  in  use  are  fine 
specimens  of  mining  engineering.    The  Oni^is  shaft  of  the  Savage  Oompany 
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haM  four  eompttrtnieiit%  three  of  them,  for  hoistingy  bebg  five  feet  aqtuue,  and 
tbe  fourth,  which  is  occupied  by  the  hdsting  nmchinerj;  five  feet  by  six.  The 
Bonner  shaft  of  the  Gould  &  Ouny  Company  and  the  Gholhyr-Fotosi  and 
Empire-Imperial  shafts  are  similar  in  their  character,  while  the  Hale  &  Norcross 
shaft,  being  intended  for  the  exploration  of  much  less  ground,  has  only  three 
compartments.  The  mode  of  construction  in  all  these  shafts  is  similar,  (aribs  of 
12-inch  timbers  being  inserted  every  five  feet,  supported  by  vertical  posts  of  the 
same  size.  This  cribbii^  is  covered  on  the  outside  by  laniifg  of  three  or  four- 
inch  planks.  Wooden  guides  are  then  insetted  down  each  side  of  the  compart- 
ments fi>r  the  purpose  oi  letaining  the  platform  cages,  used  for  ascent  from  and 
descent  into  the  mine,  in  their  places.  For  some  years  iron  guides  were  much  in 
use,  but  have  now  been  superseded  almost  entirely  by  wood,  as  less  liable  to 
accident.  The  oost  of  fflaking  these  shafts  varies,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of 
the  ground'  ^icowitered.  The  Bonner  shaft  was  put  down  to  the  depth  of  525} 
feef^  at  an  average  cost  of  $100  78  per  foot,  including  such  a  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  of  pumping  and  hoisting  as  was  chargeable  to  this  account.  The  fal- 
lowing table  shows  the  amount  expended  fur  each  department  of  the  work.  It 
is  made  up  for  a  depth  <^  692^  feet,  and  ahows  that  the  last  67  feet  of  the  shaft 
cost  considerably  more  in  proportion  thau  the  upper  portions,  as  it  raised  the 
average  cost  per  foot  to  $109  36. 

(ha  ^  fltaJUiyr  tht  BMmcr  liimfL 

Paid  fmr  excavation 1^2,334  SO 

Lumber 5.460  05 

Timber ' 9,670  fflT 

Framing  timbers 3,618  00 

PlaciDg  limbert 1,670  50 

Carmen 3,630  06 

liowerioff  pumps,  &c.,^ 4,683  75 

Picks  and  drfUs 2,641  50 

Powder.and  fuss ^ 291  00 

Candles 1,064  30 

Other  mntorlals 1,777  13 

Cost  ol  rajiiiiiig  miehlnwy»  keopiiig  pumps  in  oidor,  pitsMO,  Ao .« .  19,817  00 

75,738  40 


TrnmsLs  AND  Dbifts. — ^From  these  shafts  drifts  are  run  to  the  vein,  gener* 
ally  about  100  feet  apart  vertically ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  the  levels  in 
any  one  mine  correspond  with  those  in  the  mines  adjoining.  This  arises  from 
the  mined  bdng  worked  entii-ely  independent  of  each  other.;  But  few  of  those 
tunnels  will  stf^nd  without  protection.  The  main  working  drifts  are  usually 
timbered  every  five  feet,  the  timbers  vaiying  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  square^ 
according  to  tne  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  sustained.  In  many  places,  even 
12-inch  timbers  cannot  resist  the  immense  pressure  brought  upon  them  by  the 
slacking  and  expansion  of  the  material  through  which  the  drifts  are  run,  imme- 
diately on  its  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  timbers 
completely  crushed,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  precautions,  in  six  months  after 
they  have  been  placed  in  the  mine.  Main  working  drifts,  after  timbering,  are 
usually  about  six  feet  high  in  the  clear,  three  and  a  half  to  fomr  fset  wide  at  the 
top,  and  somewhat  more  in  the  bottom.  Temporary  prospecting  drifts  are  much 
smaller  in  size,  and  generallv  left  nntimbered,  if  practicable,  till  they  develop 
something  of  value.  In  eadb  drift  is  laid  a  wooden  track  shod  with  iron,  on 
which  the  material  extracted  from  the  mine  is  run  out  to  the  shaft  in  dumping 
oars,  holding  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds.  To  avoid  repeated  handling  of  the 
ore  or  waste,  the  same  cars  are  hoisted  on  the  ci^e  to  the  surface,  and  their  con- 
tents there  distributed  to  the  proper  places.  The  following  tables  wiU  give 
some  idea  of  the  cost  of  this  bmnch  of  mining: 
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Stoping  is  universally  eo&daetod  bj  opening  a  lewrl  bolow  the  body  of  ore 
to  be  extracted,  and  working  upward  on  tne  vein.  .  On  the  Comstock,  the  open- 
ings made  in  mining  the  ore  are  so  large  that  a  complicated  system  of  timbering 
is  requisite  to  replace  the  material  extracted.  A  rectangular  system  of  timbers 
is  usually  adopted,  the  posts  being  about  seven  feet  in  length,  12  inches  square, 
and  placed  about  five  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  These  are  retained  in 
their  places  by  ^'  caps"  and  ''sills,"  and  further  to  secure  the  nuiie  each  floor,  as 
for  as  practicable,  is  filled  up  with  waste  material  as  soon  as  it  is  worked  out. 
In  early  days  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  last  precaution,  resulting  in 
extensive  *'  caves"  or  giving  way  of  the  ground  from  the  superincumbent  pressure. 
If  a  body  of  ore  is  entirely  extracted  tne  Tesult  is  not  serious }  but  should  any 
remain  untouched,  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  securing  it  after  a  ''cave"  has  occur- 
red in  its  vicinity  is  usually  greatly  increased  from  the  broken  and  shattered 
condition  of  the  ground.  The  quantity  of  timber  used  in  these  stopes  is  immense, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  details  Of  the  annual  consumption  on  a  future  pdge.  Any 
means  which  would  diminish  its  price  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Prospecting  for  new  ore  bodies  forms  a  serious  item  in  the  cost  of  mining  on 
the  Comstock.  When  the  great  and  irregular  width  of  the  vein,  the  irregular 
distribution  of  the  ore  bodies,  the  uncertainty  of  their  occurrence,  and  our  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  vein  are  taken  itito  consideration,  the  diffi- 
culty of  laying  out  prospecting  works  to  the  best  advantage  becomes  apparent. « 
Immense  sums  of  money  are  spent  annually  in  this  kind  of  work,  which  must  be 
taken  entirely  from  the  pockets  of  the  sbareholderB  when  a  mine  is  unproductive. 
If  only  moderately  productive  the  entire  revenue  may  be  consumed  m  looking 
for  more  valuable  bodies  of  ore ;  at  the  same  time,  the  certfunty  of  being  richly 
rewarded  for  years  of  waiting  if  they  are  found,  inauces  the  continuation  of  work 
on  mines  which  have  not  yielded  a  dollar  for  years.  They  are  known  on  the 
main  fissure  of  the  Comstock  to  be  snn^ounded  by  good  property,  and  may  become 
valuable  at  any  moment.  The  Hale  and  Norcross  mine  is  a  good  illustration. 
The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the 
Gompany,  for  1866 : 

Heretofore  the  entire  expense  of  openiiigtiiewlaa,  erecting  machineiy,  &c.,  bltd  to  be  borne 
from  monej  collected  by  aeieenneDte,  until  they  a|megatra  the  sum  of  |350,000,  equal  to 
9875  per  foot.  For  the  year  Just  e^ded  the  tnuteee  nave  been  enabled  to  letnm  to  the  stock- 
holden,  in  diyidends,  Ibe  sum  of  |490,000,  eqnal  to  |1,225  per  fbot,  or.  in  one  yearto  repay 
the  assessments  collected  in  five  years,  with  toe  handsome  snm  of  |350  per  foot  in  addition, 
besides  carrying  over  the  large  surplm  in  cash  ol  9133,886  90,  efoal  to  a  tether  snm  of 
1333  22  per  foot,  making  altogether  the  haad<— •  {inifis  Sa  one  year,  of  $1,558  22  per  foot, 
or  156  per  eent  on  the  par  value  of  tha  stock. 

In  this  connection  the  advantages  of  a  eommnDity  of  knowledge  and  interest 
among  the  mining  soperinteodents  woold  be  of  iaunenae  yalne,  the  experience 
of  all  becoming  arailable  by  each,  thna  reducing  the  eoet  of  ecsplorations  by 
showing  in  what  portion  of  the  different  miaea  depoaita  of  ooa  aie  most  likely  to 
be  found,  and  thus  directing  attention  more  pavtieiilarly  to  them.  £yery  dollar 
spent  on  an  unproductiTe  mine  is  so  much  taken  out  of  the  aggregate  net  profits 
of  the  mining  interest,  and  every  dollar  whic^  can  be  saved  woiud  be  equal  to 
the  same  amount  distributed  in  dividends.  But  because  a  mine  on  the  Comstock 
is  unproductive  to*day,  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  abaodoned.  The  only 
point  to  bo  conddered  is  how  it  maiy  be  developed  in  the  moat  ecoBomical  manner^ 
and  the  plan  suggested  above  appears  to  afibra  a  solution  ol  tha  diffieolty.  The 
inefficient  character  of  the  results  obtained  by  many  companiea  working  on  the 
Comstock  lode,  when  compared  with  the  money  expended,  is  well  known  to  per- 
sons fjBHniliar  with  our  mines^  and  can  only  be  vtmedied  by  some  saeh  organiza- 
tion. 
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These  engines  were  almost  nnivetsally,  in  early  timeB,  attached  to  fiaction 
hoisting  gear,  but  the  increase  of  depth  attained  has  almost  banished  this 
mode  of  operation,  the  great  weight  of  the  rope  and  car  rendering  it  unsafe.  Flat 
wire  rojpes  have  almost  entirely  snpeneded  the  hemp  ropes  origmally  employed. 
For  hoisting  ore  ca^es  are  employed  in  all  instances,  buckets  being  used  only 
for  sinking  in  the  wafts.  These  caees  are  fitted  with  a  ^^riety  of  appliances  to 
insure  safety  in  case  of  aoeideat  to  the  ropes  or  hoisting  machinery. 

Pttmps.-— The  laigest  pumps  in  use  are  14  inches  in  diameter;  the  greater 
number,  however,  range  from  10  to  12  inches.  The  amount  of  water  to  contend 
with  varies  greatly  in  diflncent  mines,  being,  as  a  whole,  more  abundant  in  the 
north  end  of  the  lode.  The  Ophir  Mezioan  pomp  throws  about  SOOgallons  per 
minute,  and  must  be  ran  steadily  to  keep  the  mine  free  of  water.  The  Bullion 
mine,  about  one  mile  to  the  southward.  Is  comparatively  dry,  and  in  most  cases 
a  few  hours'  pumping  daily  is  sufficiont  to  xid  it  of  water.    Small  pumping 


lerally  yield  a  large  volume  when  first  struck,  but  rapidly 
diminish  to  a  small  stream.  The  machinery  must  be  adequate,  however,  to  the 
duty  imposed  upon  it  at  such  times,  otherwise  serious  detention  and  damage  may 
be  tiie  result. 
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Amount  of  Obb  baissd  noH  thb  Mnrsg. — ^The  amount  of  ore  nused  from 
the  mines  on  the  Oomstock  lode  may  be  pat  down  at  the  present  time  at  about 
1,500  tons  daily,  and  the  total  amount  nused  sinoe  the  oommenoement  of  opera- 
tions at  about  2,000,000  tons.  The  following  table,  compiled  by  S.  H.  Marlette, 
the  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  from  returns  made  to  the  assessor,  for  the  vear 
1866,  shows  Uie  number  of  tons  produced  quarterly  by  the.  several  mines  which 
yielded  more  than  $20  per  ton.  Some  mines,  owning  mills  of  their  own,  work 
rock  yielding  as  low  as  $15  per  ton,  but  no  record  of  this  becomes  public,  and 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  chiefly  owing  to  disinclination  on  the  part  of  owners  of 
unincorporated  mines  to  make  their  operations  public.  The  table  also  shows  the 
yield  of  the  ore  per  ton. 

TiBLD  OF  Obb  FEB  Ton. — ^From  information  furnished  by  the  superintendents 
of  the  followiiig  mines,  the  yield  per  ton  appears  to  be— 

Savage  mine— 30,250  tons  produced  in  the  last  six  months  of  1866,  yielded 
an  average  of  $42  93  per  ton. 

Halo  and  Norcross  mine^l6,836  tons  produced  in  the  same  time,  yielded  an 
average  of  $50  33  per  ton. 

Gould  and  Gurry  mine— 62,425  tons  produced  in  1866,  yielded  an  average  of 
$28  64  per  ton. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  ore,  worth  more  than  $20 
per  ton,  produced  quarterly  by  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode,  names  of  the  inines, 
and  yield  of  some  of  the  ores : 
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wm  OF  THE  socwr  iio!3srr«iML    .  s&l 

OosT  OF  MDnDn^  x«a  T«f.-^Tbe  fblfening  items  are  from  ofBoial  sources :' 
Salvage  mine    avetxtge  cost  per  tont^  ihe  laai  six  monihs  qf  1866. 

Officiato |0  31» 

Extracting  ore 3  00 

Prospecting • 65 

Aceessory  work 1  64 

ImproTements  ...« *• 2  04 

Incidemtal  expeBBes 1  ]0 

Total  cost  ptr  km 8  82 

Chtdd  and  Curry  mine — average  cast  per  ton  for  (he  12  months  endi$ig  November 

30,  1866. 

Officials fOdl 

Prospectliig  and  dead  work 2  11 

Extracting 3  10 

Accessory 1  88 

ImproTements • •--  ••'.. 62 

Total  cost  per  ton 7  86 

Hale  and  Norcrosa  mine — average  cast  per  ion  for  the  12  monOis  ending  March 

30,  1867. 

Managerial |0  31.7 

Hoisting 2  38.7 

Mining 4  79 

Improvemente 66.9 

Incidentals 92.9 

Total  cost  per  ton 9  06.9 


. 


These  results  show  a  marked  improyementon  previous  years,  and  enable  lower 
grade  ores  to  be  worked  more  profitably  than  was  formerly  Uie  case.  Some  pordon 
of  the  diminution  in  cost  is  due  to  the  lower  price  of  material,  but  by  fax  the 
greater  part  to  more  efficient  management  and  systemadzation  of  labor. 
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TaMar.lki  ofmiB$  9nt$kmg  are  from  mtwef 


Names. 


8TOR8T  cooirrr. 

Atlas 

Atwood'8 

Bay  State 

Bowen' 

Central 

Crown  Point  (1) 

Cumet  (1) 

Dongiai(l) 

Eclipse 

Empire  State 

Empire  Ko.  I  (1) 

Empire  No.  2  (1) 

OoWHiU 

Gonld  &  Cnrry 

Boo«ier6tate 

Imperial . ...-. 

Land's 

Maripqaa 

HarynyUle  (1) 

Ogden :...-. 

Paelilc .\ 

Petalamaa) 

Pinia 

Rhode  Iilahd....... 

Rlgby'sO) 

Rogcrg'tf  (1) 

8appblre 

Simcooc 

Bteventon**  <1) 

Snccor  <!)....» 

8nmmlt 

Union 

Wlnfleld 

Total 33 


LYON  COUNTY. 


Bacon 

Birdiiall  &  Carpenter 

Cole  &Co 

Confidence 

Dayton  No.  I 

'X)aytonNo.2(l).... 

I>ancy 

Eagle  ...i 

Eastern  Slope 

Enreka I 

Excelsior 

Frnnklin 

OoldCafion  Redno- 
tion  Works. 

Golden  Eagle 

nilnois 


Owners. 


Hagglnft  Tovis.. 
Qeorge  Atwood. . . 
Bay  State  Mill  Go. 

L.  B.  Bowen 


J.  B.  Dickenson 

Crown  Poi^t  G.  &  B.  M.  Co 
New  York  &  Nevada  M.  Co 

C.  8.  Wheeler 

Eclipse  M.  Sl  H.  Co 

Wm.  Sharon,  Agent 

W.  S.  Hobart 

Empire  H.  8l  W.  Co 

GoldHniQ.M.&M.Co. .. 

Gould  &  Curry  M.  Co.-..*.. 

Ciark&  Heiurst 

Imperial  8.  U.Oo....- 

Cbarlea  Ijand 

J.  V.  McCurdy 

O'Neale,  Rule  &  Glaaier  . . . 

O.  8.Carv!ll 

SharoDlt  Co » 

Greely  Bros 

M.  Livingston 

Crown  Point  G.  Sl  S. U.  Co. 

RigbydkCo.  * 

Rogers  8.  M.  Co 

W.  8.  Hobart 

A.  Bassett&Co 

C  C.  Stevenson 

O'Neala,  Role  &  Co 

Mason,  Carville  &  Wright.. 
Wm.KIdd 

L.  A.  Booth 


Imperial  (Rock  Pt) 

Inland 

Monitor 

OpWr(New) 

Phoenix  No.  1  (I) . . 

Pioneer  (I) 

Bacramento  (1)  . . . . 

Ban  Francisco 

Swansea 


Lowe  &  Fair 

Birdsall  &.  Carpenter. . 

Cole  d&  Co 

Confidence  M.  Co 

Winters,  RfisteU  &  Co 

do do  .... 

Daaey  M.  &  M.  Co . .. 


LocatloD. 


Lower  Gold  Hill 

Flowery  (Six  Mile  Creek) 
American  Flat —  


Crown  Point  Ravine,  (G.H.). 

Virginia 

Crown  Point  Ravine,  (G.H.). 

Gold  Wll...--... 

Lower  Gold  Hill 

GpldHIU 

Seven  Mile  Cafion 

VlrginU 

Lower  Gold  HiU 

Gold  Hill 


S^en  Mile  Cafion  . 

Virginia 

Lower  Gold  HIU... 
Seven  Mile  Galkon.. 

do 

Lower  Gold Bvll... 

Virginia 

Lower  Gold  HiU... 

do 

.; do 

GoldHni 

American  Flat . . . . . 
Seven  Mile  Cafion  . 
Lower  Gold  Hill... 
Seven  MUo  Cnfion  . 

GoldHlir 

Lower  Gold  Hill... 

Virginia 

Gold  HiU 


Seven  Mile  Cafion 


Stevenson,  Winters  &  Co. . 
Wheeler,  Hnrd  &  Dunker. 

John  Briggs 

Wm.  Sharon,  agent 

Wm.  Sharon,  agent 


O'Neale,  Rule  &  Co... 
Wm.  Sliaron,  agent... 

Imperial  M.  Co 

O'Neale,  Rule  &  Co. . . 

Hirschman  &  Co 

OphlrS.  M.  Co 

Hentsch  and  Berton. . . 

Sheldon  &,  Hlekok 

Hunt,  Woodruff  &  Co. 

Charles  Schad 

W.  Sharon,  agent 


Silver  City 

Dayton 

Johntown 

Silver  City 

Dayton 

do 

3  miles  from  Dayton 

SllverClty 

Below  Silver  City 

Carson  River,  near  Dayton. 

Johntown 

Carson  River,  near  Dayton. 
Silver  City 


f 


I 


1861 


I8GS 

iees' 


16(iO 
1800 

1860 


1862 


1863 


1863 
18^ 


1663 
1861 


i860 


0) 
1861 


I 


I 


$35,000 
35,000 
40,000 

ICO,  000 

75,000 
40,000 
4O,n00 
40,000 
50,000 
35,000 
75,000 

eaooo 

30,000 

380,000 
40.000 
75,000 
60,000 
SO,  000 
50,000 
90,000 
75,000 
30,000 
60,000 

100.000 
25,000 
W,COO 
60,000 
35,000 
15,000 
50,000 
50.000 
25,000 

80,000 


$21,000 
19,550 
94,000 

15,400 

23.000 
20,  COO 


I 


12.0GO 
35,000 
8,800 
12,000 
26,500 

25,000 

305,000 
14,730 
40,000 
15^000 
10,100 
12,000 
24.000 
45,600 
12,500 
47,000 
48,000 
10.  ICO 
10,400 
83,000 
15.(00 
5,000* 
2S^500 
20,J5a5 
10,000 

19,000 


2,000,000 


Carson  River,  near  Dayton. 
do do 


do do 

Gold  Cafion,  near  Dayton . . . 

Carson  River 

Below  Silver  City 

SUverClty 

Johntown 

Carson  River,  near  Dayton. . 
Johntown 


1863 
1865 
1864 
1861 
1861 
18n4 
1863 
1864 
1862 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 

1861 
1864 

1861 

1862 
1865 
1664 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1863 


953,705 


185.000 
(1)110,000 
10.000 
35,000 
50,000 
40,000 
70,000 


60.000 
100.000 
25,000 
50,000 
40,000 


30,000 

250.000 

40,000 
6,000 
75,000 
40,000 
40.000 
50,000 
40,000 
60,000 
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TahuUsr  list  of  rnilU  cnuking  ore  from  mines  on  the 


Names. 


Ownen. 


Location. 


0 
49 


I 


H 


■ 

s 

► 

1 

s 


LTOir  CODNTT.-Con. 

Tresch 

Weiiton'i(l) 

Weston's  (1) 

Total 37 


ORMSBT  COUHTT. 


Joieph  Treneh 
Wm.  Weston.. 
Wm.  Weston.. 


saver  City 
Johntown . 
...'...do  .... 


1861 
1662 


979^000 

35.000 

8,000 


1.424.000 
SSmOla. 


Brunswick . . 

Corson 

Merrimac  (U 
Mexican  (1)  . 
Santiago  .... 


WUliams  A  Sharon 
W.  Sharon,  agent.., 
Bice  dk  Yerrlngton. 

AlHop  &Co 

Santiago  M.  Co 


Sierra 

Vivian 

YflUow  Jacket. 


Total 8 

IVASaOE  COUNTT. 


Atchlaon 

Buckeye 

Manhattan  (1) 

filionesota 

Kapa 

New  York  St  Washoe 

OphlrRednctlon 
Works  (1.) 

Tomelec 

*  Waithoe  Valley  Re- 
duction Works. 

Total 9 


Beach  &  Harrington. 

P.  Frbthingham 

YeUow  Jacket  K.  Co 


1  mile  below  Empire . . . . . 

3  miles  west  of  Carson  . . . 
1^  mile  below  Bmpire . . . , 
Empire ., 

4  miles  below  Empire, 
Carson  rlTcr. 

3  miles  west  of  Carson  . .. 
3i  miles  below  Empire  . . . 
Empire 


on 


SaTl«eCo 

Lambert  &Co 

New  York  8l  Ijevada  Co. 

Savage M.  Co.. I 

James  Hill  4&  Co 

Now  York  &  Washoe  Co. 
OphlrM.  Co 


Baldwin  Sl  Bonner. 
J.  ILDaU 


Washoe.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Galena..... 
Washoe  — 
Franktown. 


Washoe  — 
Franktown. 


1863 
1802 
186S 
1869 
1862 


1860 
1864 


lees 

1863 
1863 


1863 
1868 

1865 
1863 


$50,000 
85,000 
100,000 
300.000 
100.000 

SS,000 

75.000 

150,000 


825,000 


975^000 
60,000 

100,000 
75,000 
34.000 

100.000 

150,000 

60,000 
140,000 


794,000 


J 


WEST  OP  THE  BOCKT    MOUNTAINS. 
Cmutock  lode  during  ike  year  1S66 — Condnned, 
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RESOURCES  OF  STATES  AKD  TERRITORIES 


Tabular  lui  qfmiJh  crushing  we  from  mines  an  the 


Naoim. 


Ownen. 


Loeatioa. 


STORET  COUNTT. 


Atlas 

AtWOOd'M 

B»y  8Tat« 

Boweni' , 

Central 

Crown  Point  (O** 

Comet  (i; 

DonprbtU) 

£«Up8e 

Empire  SUte  

Ijhiipiro  No.  1(1). 
BmpiK  No.  S  (1)  . . 

Gold  Hill 

€k>ald  ftOnrrf..., 

Hooder  Slate 

Imperial ,., 

Laad'a 

ttaripoea 

MarysTllle  (1) 

Offden 

Pacific...., , 

P«talama<l) , 

Pinto 

Rbodelaland 

Rl»by'«<l) 

Rogers' (1) 

Sapphire 

Simcooc 

8teTen8on'«(l)... 

Snoeor  (1) 

Summit 

Union 

Wlnfleld 


Total*. 33 


LTOH  COUNTY. 


Hafgin  ft  Tevis 

Goorve  Atwood 

B117  State  Ulil  Co 

L.  S.  Bowem 

J.  Bw  Dlckeneon 

Crown  Point  G.  ft  8.  H.  Co  . 
New  York  ft  Nevada  H.  Co . 

C.S.  Wheeler 

EeUpMM.  ft  M.  Co 

Wm.  Sharon,  afent 

W.  8.  ttobart 

BmnlN  M.  'ft  M.  Co 

dotd  HIU  Q.  M.  *  Sft.  Co  ... 

Gould  ft  Cnrry  H.  Co 

Olarkft  Heant 

Imperials.  ILCo 

CharieaLaad 

J.  V.  McCnrdy 

O'Nealo,  Knle  ft  Glaator . . . 

0.8.  CarvlU 

Sharon  ft  Co 

Greely  Bros 

M.  LiYingtton , 

Crown  Point  O.  ft  8.  M.  Co 

Kiyby  ftCo 

BogenS.  M.Co 

W.  S.  Hohart 

A.BaMettftCo 

C.  C.  Stereneon 

O'Neale,  Bole  ft  Co 
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NOTES  ON  MILLS. 
ST0RB7  couxar. 

« 

BowDtrs  (1) — Paid  th)8  for  5  months  only ;  hm  been  idle  four  moadis ;  ncir  nmnin^,  with 
own  Vater ;  (S)  5-fbot  pans. 

Cenirfd  (])--To  Virginia  and  Gold  HiU  Water  CompanSes;  also,  pays  | to  OpUr 

Company. 

(2)— Hepbnm  and  Peterson's,  working^SOO  tons  per  month  wet ;  fo^  famacee  and  six 
barrels,  working  170  tops  dry. 

Crown  Point  (1 )— Jost  dismantled ;  engine  nsed  to  drain  mine. 

Cofnet  ( I) — Been  idle  for  seven  months ;  jnst  started  again. 

DvugloB  ( 1 )— lO-mch  cylinder,  30-ineh  stroke,  SM  plain  pane. 

Empire  No,  I  (1>— Increasing  stamps  to  21 ;  capacity  to  be  40  tona  per  day;  to  employ 
16  men,  27  Wakelee  pans. 

Empire  No,  2  (1  )--Oonoentratom  and  two  stamps  for  breaking. 

Empire  State  ( 1 )— 4-foot  pons. 

GoUi  HUl  (l)^6-foot  tnbs. 

Hooeier  State  tl) — With  steam  chambers. 

Land's  (B)~Thronghoat  the  table  designates  Blake's  breakers. 

Mariposa  (1)— Also  one  prospecting  stamp;  (2)  large. 

MarysvUle  (1) — 30  5-foot  plain  pans. 

Pacific  (1) — Large.  « 

Petaiuma  (l)--StampB  being  increased  to  16 ;  capacity  to  26  tons  per  day ;  men  to  11 ; 
wood  to  ^"vt  cords ;  adding  eignt  improved  Wheeler  pans,  four  settlers  and  one  agitator. 

Piute  (I)— 8-foot  settlers. 

Rhode  Island  (1)— 18.inch  cylinder;  (2)  7-foot  pans. 

Rigby'e  (1)-— One  extra  pan  and  settlor  for  tailings  and  one  baneL 

Rogers^s  (1)— Not  rnnning  for  four  months. 

Saphire  (J)-— Wheeler. 

Simcooc  ( I ) — Improved.  ' 

Stevenson  ( I ) — 8^-inch  cylinder ;  (2)  Howland's  rotaiy  battery ;  can  crosh  seven  tons  and 
amalgamate  ^vt  tons  per  day ;  (3)  Small. 

Succor  ( I )— 24  Wakelee  flat-bottomed  pans. 

Summit  (1)— Burnt  and  rebuilt  in  1863;  (2)  small  pan  and  settler.  ' 

LYON  COUHTT. 

BirdsaU  (1)— Mill,  If]  0,000;  ditch,  $40,000;  total,  $160,000. 

Carpenter  (2>^Large-sized  Wheeler. 
.   Datfion  No,  1  (l)~Fonr  of  these  for  prospecting ;  (2)  8-foot  settlers ;  (3)  Knox. 
.   Dayton  No,  2  Q) — Two  roasting  furnaces. 

Eastern  Slope  (l)'^lj»rge. 

Eureka-  (1)-— Break  80  tons  per  day. 

6.  C.  JRMftccttofi  ^orA»(l)— &.footpans. 

Imperial  Rock  Pt,  (lW-7-foot  tubs  and  settlers ;  (2)  breaker,  large  else. 

Pnanix  No.  1  (l)---£ight  tubs  and  Wheeler  pans. 

Pioneer  (1 )— 15  tubs  and  Wheeler  pans. 

Sacramento  (1) — 12  7-foot  iron  pans. 

Stoansea  n>-6-foot  tubs  and  one  prospecting  battery  and  pan. 

Trench  (1) — 16  ^at  7-footpans,  one  excelsior  and  two  Wheeler  and  Bandall  pans. ' 

Weston*s  (Steam)— (1)— Worked  but  about  1,000  tons  of  Comstock  ore  this  year ;  hauling 
about  $3  per  ton. 

/fe^Ws  (Water)- ( 1  )-^Six  flat-bottomed  pans ;  has  run  but  little  this  year  for  want  of  water 

ORBfSBT  COUNTY. 

Merrimac  (l)-«Also,  one  prospecting  batteiy  and  pan ;  (2)  large. 
Mexican  (1)— Four  fdmaces  and  10  Darrols. 
'^ivian  (l)---Hanscom's. 

WASHOE  COUNTY. 

.  Manhattan  (I) — 16  pans. 

Ophir  ^1)— Working  but  36  stamps— Freiberg  proeess— nine  furnaces. 

Reduction  Works^2A  amalgamating  barrels. 

Temelec(l) — Large. 

*  fFashoe  Valley  (I)— Wheeler  12-feet  breast;  foil  capacity  about  300  horse-power. 

Reduction  Works-^AO  stamps  used  for  Freiberg  process,  and  20  for  wet ;  eight  furnaces  and 
20  barrels  for  dry  process ;  four  Wheeler  and  Bfmdidl's  pans  for  wet ;  four  more  Yamey  pans 
to  be  introduced ;  (2)  Blake's  improved  saw. 
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Pbocbss  oj>  Bbditctiov. — ^The  ixsm  from  the  Gomstoek  lode  nxe  probftblj  the 
most  docile  silver  ores  found  in  Nevada,  and  the  process  used  for  their  redaction 
is  of  the  simplest  kind.  After  crashing  by  the  stamps,  the  large  boulders  being 
first  rednced  to  a  moderate  size  by  hand  labor  oi  by  Blake's  patent  crashers,  the 
material  as  it  passes  from  the  battery  is  collected  and  settled  in  tMiks  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  risk  of  fine  particles  passing  off  with  the  saperflnous 
water.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  much  loss  is  sastamed  from  this  som-ce,  expe- 
rience showing  that  the  most  impalpable  of  the  slam  is  the  richest  in  proportion. 
Out  of  40,432  tons  of  ore  worked  at  the  Gould  Sc  Gniry  mill  4,431  tons  wero 
lost-in  this  manner. 

From  the  tanks  the  crashed  ore  is  passed  to  the  iron  grinding  pons^  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  will  be  found  in  preliminary  report,  pages  76  and  77.  The  charges 
vary  from  500  to  1,500  ponads,  according  to  the  chaxacter  and  capaaty  of  the  pans 
used.  In  these  pans  the  ore  is  ground  from  four  to  six  hours,  being  in  that  time 
reduced  to  an  almost  impalpable  powder.  The  mode  of  treatment  varies  con- 
siderably, some  mill  men  using  a  variety  of  chemicals,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron, 
mhriatic  and  sulphuric  acids,  &c.,  while  others  dispense  with  them  almost  entirely. 
Their  object  is  to  assist  the  reduction  of  the  silver  in  combination,  hot  much 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  their  beneficial  operation.  Each  charge  is  invariably 
mixed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  salt,  varying  with  the  richness  of  the  ore. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  process  the  quicksilver  is  usually  added^  the  mailers  of 
the  jpans  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  raised  to  prevent  the  grinding  or  ^^  floor- 
ing^ of  the  mercuiy.  After  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  a  thorough 
amalgamation,  the  pulp  is  thinned  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  revolved  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  the  amalgam  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  For  economy  of  time,  this 
is  usually  accomplished  in  large  v^ts  called  '^  sCvtlei's,"  especially  adapted  for  that 
purpose.  The  refuse  matter  is  then  drawn  off  and  treated  by  various  methods  of  con- 
centration, to  be  spoken  of  afterwards.  This  process  is  used  only  for  second  afid 
third  class  ore,  it  bein^  found  better  to  employ  the  Freibm'g  process  for  fh-st-class 
ores.  The  Gentml  mill  in  Virginia;  and  the  Washoe  reduction  works  and  Ophir 
mill  in  Washoe  valley  are  the  only  ones  adapted  to  this  method,  the  amount 
of  ore  requiring  this  treatment  being  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  entire  pitnlnct 
of  the  lode. 

Some  mill  men  amalgamate  in  the  battery  while  the  ore  ia  being  crushed,  but 
the  practice  is  not  by  any  means  universal.  In  fact,  the  treatment  of  ores  is  in 
a  groat  measure  empirical,  but  little  attention  being  given  in  Nevada  to  analyti- 
cal chemistry,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  working  processes  to  the  results  devel- 
oped. In  this  connection  the  following  assays  or  rather  analyses  of  Comstock 
ores  may  be  found  of  interest : 

Ophir  mine—a  firat-class  ore  and  metal  produced  thtrefiom  by  the  Freibnig  procesf,  by 
G^rge  Attwood. 

Gangue *. ^ 63.380  •   .00 

Silver • 3.786  41.51 

Gold 069  1.68 

Lead... '    4.151  39.01 

Antimony 087  .00 

Zino '. 14.456  .56 

fiulphor : ^ 7.919  .00 

Copper - 1.596  17.04 

Iron ^ 6.463  .17 

99.896    99.87 

S=  ,     J 
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'*  Ore  from  Califonda  mine,  Yirginkk    No.  1  made  in  Xjondon;  No.  2  at  SwAiisea. 

No.1.  No.9. 

Silica 67.6  65.783 

Sulphra* a75  11.35 

Copper 1.30  1.31 

Iron 2.25  2.28 

Silver L76  1.76 

Gold - 069  .57 

Zinc 12.85  11.307 

Lead •. 5.75  6.145 

LoM ••...... .25 

100.00    100.00 


ToUow  Jacket  ores,  seoond-daes ;  bj  W.  F.  Riekard,  F.  C.  S. 

WMte.                      Brown.  Mfaced. 

Gold • 005=430  03        .001=  $7  52  .002=410  04 

SUver 150=62  83  .     .050=2199  .157=65  98 

Iron 575                    2.800  1.230 

Lend Traces.                 Traces.  Traces. 

Copper..... Traces.                 Traces.  Traces. 

SufpW 693                      .160  .457 

Lime Traces.               .000  Traces. 

Silica 98.310                  96.560  97.S)0 

Loss 267                      .429  .304 

100.000(92  86  100.000  129  51  lOO.OOO  $76  02 


« 

The  difference  in  the  oompofiition  of  these  ores  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Ophir  and  California  mines  are  situated  in  the  northern  pturt  of  the  explored 
portion  of  the  lode,  where  a  much  larger  .percentage  of  base  metal  is  encoun- 
tered than  elsewhere.  These  ores  are  evidently  unsuited  to  the  simple  process 
jnst  described.  The  analysis  of  Yellow  Jacket  ores  presents  a  fair  sample  of  the 
general  composition  of  second  and  third-class  rock  fix)m  the  Gomstock  mines.  It 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  amount  of  base  metal  present  is  extremely  smaU^ 
the  ore  consisting  almost  entirely  of  sulphuret  of  silver  and  iron  and  native 
metals. 

Cost  of  BeducI^ion. — ^The  following  details  taken  from  the  published  reports 

of  mining  companies  show  a  material  diminution  from  the  cost  in  former  years, 

due  in  great  measure  to  improvements  in  machinery,  systematization  of  labor, 

and  increased  knowledge  of  the  method  of  reduction : 

« 

Savage  mine,  average  for  12  months  ending  Jnly  1,  1867 ^  $14  04 

Savage  mine,  for  the  previous  year *  16  74 

Hale  &  Noreress  mine,  average  fof  12  months  ending  March,  1867 14  26 

Goold  &,  Cnny  mine,  average  for  12  months  ending  I^ovember,  1866 13  30 

The  following  table,  from  the  report  of  the  Gould  &  Onny  GcHnpaay,  will 
show  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various  items.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
total  cost  per  ton  is  less  than  the  average  given  above.  -  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  company  had  ores  worked  at  custom  mills,  the  cost  of  which  was  greater 
than  at  their  own  miU  as  given  below: 


^ 


"B^ 
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CoH  per  ton  in  detail  of  ere  reduced  at  the  Gould  4*  Ourr^  milL 


Foremftn,  wfttdnnen,  and  ltf>oren....|$0  71.33 

DrWingpower 0  86.88 

BreakiDgore '0  4U32 

BatteriM 0  6Si98 

Amalgamating 0  7&81 

B«pflln 0  84.10 

HB*^ting  I      ■  ■ 


Totals. 


3  90.42 


1 


$3  97.84 


0  04.65 


4  02.49 


10  SO.  85 
0  50.36 


0  80.21 


I 

I 


043.50 


1 


$0  43.5010  27.06 


> 


$0  86.59 


0  27.06  0  86.5? 


I0  1SL49 
0  03.33 
0  10.39 
0  10.96 
0  60141 
090 


196.48 


i 


$0  71.33 

4  6L21 

44.65 

97.22 

08.96 

1  sa4i 

090 


0 
0 
3 


12  26.78 


(jreat  as  has  been  the  'decreaee  in  the  price  of  reducing  ores  since  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  in  Virginia,  the  construction  of  a  railroad  into  Virginia 
from  any  point  on  the  Truckee  river  (where  fuel  is  abundant)  would  result  in  a 
still  further  reduction.  In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  follow- 
ing figures  £rom  the  last  report  of  the  State  surveyor  general : 

ffFORBT  COUVTT. 

The  table  cootains  a  list  of  33  mills,  all  gteam,  estimated  to  hare  cost  $2,000,000,  with  an 
assessed  value  for  32  of  $953,705,  say,  for  the  33,  $970,000,  containiDg  607  stamps,  with  a 
cnisbing  capacity  of  846  tons  per  day,  nearly  1.4  tons  per  stamp,  consuming  160}  cords  of 
weod  per  day,  average  cost  about  $14  per  cord ;  total,  $2,527,  or  nearly  $3  per  ton,  and  aboat 
$4  15  per  stamp. 

Twenty-funr  mills  pay  the  Virginia  &  Gold  Hill  Water  Company  $5,280  per  month  for 
water ;  add  water  tax,  $130  per  month ;  totid,  $5,410,  cost  of  water  per  monUi  for  24  mills, 
which  contain  399  stamps,  with  a  crashing  capacity  of  562  tons,  or  14,612  tons  per  month 
of  26  days.    Cost  per  ton  of  ore  worked  for  water,  ^  cents,  or  52  cents  per  stamp. 

Aggregate  distance  of  33  mills  from  the  mines  about  48^  miles ;  average  distance  about 
1^  mile,  (for  custom  mills  the  distance  is  estimated,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  the 
divide  between  Virginia  and  Gk>ld  Hill ;)  and  the  average  cost  of  hauling  Is  about  $1^  per 
ton,  ranging  from  70  cents  to  $2. 

846  tons  p^  day  for  26  days  would  equal — 

21,996 tons,  at$3forwood $65,988  00 

•21,966  tons,  at  37  cents  for  water 8,127  42 

21,966  tons,  at $li for  hauling 27,457  50 

Total  per  aionth  for  wood,  water  and  hanling 101,572  92 

or  $4  62  per  ton. 

LYON  COUNTY. 

Total  mills,  527.  Steam,  16;  water,  8;  steam  and  water,  3.  Estimated  cost  of  15  steam, 
7  water,  3  steam  and  water  mills— $1,464,000. 

The  27  mills  eontain  424  stamps,  from  which  deduct  4  used  for  proepeeiing,  and  we  have 
420  stamps,  with-a  emflhing  oapadtv  of  64 li  toAs  per  da^;  fnm.  which  deonct  1  mill  with 
10  stamps,  capacity  7  ions,  which  has  run  but  little  during  the  year;  also  1  mill  with  15 
stamps,  capacity  25  tons,  which  has  crushed  but  about  1,000  tons  during  the  year  of  Comstock 
ore;  and  we  have  25  mills  with  395  stamps,  with  a  capacity  of  61 9^  tons  per  day,  or  1.57 
tons  per  stamp ;  using  100  cords  of  wood  per  day,  costing  about  $10  per  cord.  Total.  $1,000 : 
equal  to  $1  61  per  ton,  or  $2  53  per  stomp. 

The  aggregate  distance  of  25  mills  from  the  mines  is  about  135  miles :  averm  distance 
5.4  miles,  and  average  cost  for  hauling  about  ^  75,  ranging  from  $1  50  to  $4  25. 

25  mills  employ  315  men,  or  one  mtxa  for  1.97  tons. 

619i  tons  per  day  for  26  days  equal  16,107  tons ;  add  for  Weeton'st  steam  mill  93  tons  per 
monthly  average;  total  per  month,  14,200  tons. 

16,200  tons,  at  $2  75  per  ton  fonhaBUog $44,550  00 

16,200  tons,  at  $1  61  per  ton  for  wood 26, 082  00 

Total j>er  month  for  wood  and  hauling 70,632  00 

or^  36  per  ton. 
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Six  water,  and  two  Bteam  and  wateir  mills.  Estimated  cost^  $826,000;  with  170  stamps, 
crnsiiiDg  capacity,  280  tons  par  daj,  or  1.65  tons  per  stamp;  aggregate  distance  from  mines, 

80  miles ;  average  distance,  10  miles;  arerage  cost  for  hailing,  say  $4  per  ton;  I  If  cord 
of  wood  at,  say.  $ii  per  cord,  $94,  or  33^  cents  per  ton,  or  55  cents  per  stamp. 

280  tons  per  day  for  26  days  eqoal-^ 

0,780  tons,  at|4farhanling $27,120 

(5,780  tons,  at  33i  cents  forwood 2,260 

Total  per  month  for  wood  and  hauling • 29,380 

or  $4  33  par  ton. 

WASHOE  COCMTT. 

Five  steam,  and  four  steam  and  water  mills ;  estimated  coat,  $794,000 ;  containing  261 
stamps ;  cmshing  capacity,  308  tons  per  day,  or  1.18  tons  per  stamp,  consnming  aboat  83 
cords  of  wood  at,  say,  $5  per  cord;  total,  $410,  or  $1^  par  ton,  or  $1  57  per  stamp. 

Average  distance  of  mills  from  mines,  say  14  miles,  and  averBge  coat  of  hauling  $4  50 
per  ton. 

306  tons  per  day  for  26  days  equal— > 

8,008  tons,  at  $4  50  per  ton  for  hauling ^^ $36,036  00 

8,006  tons,  at  $]i  per  ton  for  wood « 10,677  3$ 

Total  per  month  for  wood  and  hauling »....«..••« «..    46,713  33 

or  $5  83  per  ton. 

From  these  tables  it  appears  when  wood  is  worth  in  Virginia  $14  per  cord,  the- 
cost  of  this  item  per  ton  of  ore  rednced  is  about  $3.  Anv  railroad  conld  pnt 
wood  down  at  tho  same  mills  for  $9  per  cord,  with  great  advantage  to  the  com- 
pany. This  would  bo  a  saving  of  $5  per  cord,  or  about  $1  07  per  ton.  Making 
this  alteration  in  the  details  of  Storey  countv  mills,  the  cost  of  reduction  per  ton 
«•     ,  for  the  items  of  wood,  water  and  hauling,  tne  total  would  be  $3  55  per  ton,  or 

81  cents  less  than  the  most  favorable  average  results  at  mills  working  Gomstock 
ores,  or  $2  02  less  than  the  most  unfavorable.  Competent  judges  estimate  that 
by  taking  these  ores  to  tho  Truckee  river  the  total  cost  of  reduction  per  ton 
would  not  exceed  about  $9  or  $10. 

Pbrcentagb  of  Yield  avd  Loss. — Experience  has  shown  that  for  the  ordi- 
nary ores  of  the  Comstock,  65  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  of  the  ore  is  about  the 
proportion  which  can  be  extracted  by  the  process  in  use,  and  custom  mills  are 
i-cquircd  to  I'etum  at  least  that  proportion.    Careful  assavs  are  made  daily  of  the 

,  ove  as  it  is  raised  from  the  mine,  it  being  customary  to  take  a  handful  of  ore  from 
each  car  load  as  it  is  brought  to  the  surface,  and  place  it  in  a  box  placed  near  tho 
shaft  for  tho  purpose.  Several  times  during  the  day  the  contents  of  this  sample 
box  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  several  assays  made  of  them ;  the  average  of 
which  will  show  very  nearly  the  quality  of  ore  being  raised  at  any  particular 
time.  In  some  cases  the  value  of  the  ore  is  ascertained  by  sampling  the  con- 
tents of  each  wagon  load  as  it  leaves  the  mine,  in  the  manner  just  .described. 
During  the  process  of  reduction,  assays  are  taken  of  the  pulp  as  it  leaves  the 
batteries,  which  of  course  from  the  intimate  admixture  of  the  ore  will  be  more 
reliable,  but  if  amalgamation  for  free  metal  in  the  batteries  is  adopted,  as  at  some 
mills,  the  millman  oan  gain  but  little  idea  of  what  he  is  doing,  as  the  quantity 
of  metal  saved  in  the  batteries  is  an  unknown  item,  to  be  ascertldned  only  when 
a  thorough  clean  n'p  is  made.  To  avoid  unnecessary  detention  from  ibis  source, 
which  requiros  a  stoppage  of  all  machinery,  this  is  not  done  much  oftener  than 
about  every  two  weeks.  The  following  tables*are  valuable  in  this  connection. 
The  statistics  from  the  Hale  and  Norcroes  mine  may  be  taken  as  a  fur  illustra- 
tion of  the  average  results  of  milling  operations  in  thibs  section.    It  will  be  noticed 

*  that  the  percentage  c^  gold  lost  is  small  oompaxed  with  the  silver,  showing  the 
former  metal  to  be  present  chiefly  in  an  uncombined  form.  The  table  suggests 
0ome  important  questions.    It  shows  that  we  are  losing  annaally  about  35  per 
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cent,  of  the  valae  of  the  ore  miaed  from  the  Comitock.  The  yidd  of  bullion 
last  year  was  in  roond  nnmberB,  say,  $15,000,000,  whkh  wocdd  show  the  loss  to 
have  been  about  $8,000^000.  The  enormous  extent  of  this  loss  is  well  understood, 
but  so  far  no  feasible  means  of  lessening  it  without  diminishing  the  net  profits 
on  the  result  have  been  suggested,  or  at  least  shown  to  be  practicable.  Excep- 
tional lots  of  ore  will  work  nearer  to  the  assay  value,  but  only  in  rare  instances. 
How  small  a  percentage  of  the  metal  which  escapes  the  mill  is  saved  by  future 
operations  will  vppear  under  the  next  heading.  The  great  difficulty  to  contend 
with  lies  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  fael.  The  average  yield  of  all  pres  worked  at 
the  present  time  does  not  probably  exceed  $35  per  ton,  equivalent  to  a  lose  of 
$18  90  per  ton,  supponng  $35  to  represent  65  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  of 
the  ores.  If  by  using  the  Freiburg  process  we  saved  80  per  cent.,  the  average 
yield  per  ton  would  be  $43  12,  or  an  advance  of  $8  12,  which  would  not  cover 
tlic  additional  cost  of  labor  and  fuel.  The  price  charged  for  treatment  by  the 
Freiburg  process  in  this  district  is  $45  per  ton,  with  a  guamntee  of  only  80  per 
cent.  Its  non-applicability  to  low  grnde  ores  is  at  once  apparent,  the  cost  of 
reduction  being  greater  than  the-  average  yield  of  the  ores.  To  make  it  avail- 
able, it  is  evident  that  the  additional  15  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  saved  mnst 
covei'  the  increased  cost  of  reduction,  which  is,  say,  $31,  so  that  it  will  prove  val- 
uable only  when  the  ores  are  worth  $200  per  ton  and  upwards.  In  practice  a 
lower  grade  than  that  may  be  adopte<l,  it  being  found  by  experience  that  the 
percentage  of  loss  ia  working  ores  by  the  nat  process  increases  with  the  greater 
value  of  the  mineral.  Under  these  circumstances  we  must  look  rather  to  improve* 
ments  on  the  present  nuMles  of  treatixig  the  *^  tailings''  from  the  mill  by  oonoea- 
tration  or  otherwise. 
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Tuble  shoiPtHg  the  asiajf  value  of  the  ore  extracttd  iMring  twelve  tnotUhs  qper* 
atians,  aUo  the  jfUld  and  hm  per  l^m  the  percentage  qf  Afield  and  lees,  and 
the  entire  resulte. 


On. 


MM^i^B 


FInt  six  month*— 

Gold 

Silver 


Total. 


Second  dx  uontbt— 

OoW 

Silver 


Total. 


Total  for  l^iMVthi^ 

Gold 

SBveir.... 


Total. 


AflHiy  vatae  of  ores. 


Tna, 


12,571 


16  064 


S8,635 


LbB. 


],9S0 


30 


I 


I 

► 


$24  39 

40  791 


65  IB 


80  88 


27  07 


i 

3 

o 


$306.5e2«){$20  9S|9S. 
5)8,895  43 


819, 478  33 


99  18     468,794  00 
5164     839,534  1] 


1.298,25fi  11 


775,316  90 


46  881.942,419  54 


l,980j  73  952,117,736  44 


TieM. 


mm 

£ 


21  30 


42  42 


51  32 


23 
24  17 


47  32  63.9 


I 


8 
52.2 


64.7 


9085.3 
4951.2 


63.5 


1585. 


5 
51.6 


$263,043  90 
267,764  65 


530,808  55 


400,016  18 
494,395  67 


824,411  83 


663^060  08 
692,160  32 


1,35^280  40 


i 

& 


$3  46 14. 2  $43, 530  00 
19  50147.8245,130  78 


4 
25 


392 

22  71 


26  63136.1 


I 

& 


14.6 
22'48.6 


14.5 
48.4 


o 


22  963&338a,660  78 


68,717  82 
405^128  44 


29  5036.5473,846  26 


112,256  82 
650,259  22 


769,516  04 


KOTI.— Tbii  table  !■  copied  from  rcoorde  on  ffle  in  ttie  offlce  of  tlie  eonnany.  The  original,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Thompnon,  wae  marked  oat  to  liz  i^acw  of  dedmale  for  the  eenti.  The  omlnion  of  theie  will  aoeonnt 
for  Iti  apparent  trUUng  diaerepaaciei. 
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IBGl 

Crown  Point Ba*liu),  (Q.H).. 

Crown  Point  (1)—. 

Cr™BPrtiita.*S.«.Co. 
Hen  York  A  N»T>da  M.  Co . 

SS"""""-"'- 

IMI 

S^^^"'" 

ises 

IMIp«M.*M.Co 

Wm.  Blmron,  feat 

Empire  Bute  

£iBplreMo.  t  (!>--■ 

ma 

l««D 
1§M 

BmptHl(.«lC.  Go 

Soli  Hill  q.M.tM.Oo... 
Oonld&CiirTTW.  Co 

Gonld&Oarrj 

lem 

lt»r^h '(».'.'."'. 

0^-|jj«g.*0««.... 

1M3 

^T^"" 

1863 

Cmwn  PolntO.  *  S.  M.  Co . 

1863 
1861 

i?T'"""- 

1860 

o"'»^."ioi.*6i"::::::: 

Makd,  CurriUa  t  Wiigln.  - 

I'^'l 

„„„.„. 

1863 

i 

1803 
1864 

igna 

1861 
1861 

lesi 

ISSl 

IBfiS 

ies4 

1861 

1881 
1869 

BMuJl&Cupenta 

ItaytoDKo.  1 

DWlon  No. »(!)._ 

Wlnler^Kaitell&Co 

EaiterD  Slope 

St»T«iuoD,  Wiuler*  ft  Ca  . . 
WbHlar.  Hnrd  ft  Dnaker.. 

Gsnon  RInr,  nav  EUJ^on  .. 

Wm.  aiunm.' ■g«D('.^'^!.". 

ON«li).ItaloftCo 

Wm.  Bharaii,  tgoit 

OTj^££Vci'.-"";: 

Cnnon  Hlror,  n«r  DiTlon  . . 

liOB  Work.. 
OoldnEatfa 

Cu»nKlTei,ti«irDnTtoB. 

!rf"°^"'- 

Oold  Ganon,  ns*rDa]>MrD . . .. 

iESffi'iiir.- 

sSsj'--- 

Bunt,  WoodinffftCo 

Canon  RiTei,  noir  Dnjton. . 

JobOMWD 

W.  Bbtna,  «<«>' 

■■■*»i*«"*' 


"m 
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Conuiock  lode  durimg  ike  fear  1866— GoBtinaed. 
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1 

1 

e 

i 
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1 

per 

1 

E 
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1 
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1 

1 

$1  73 

1950 

8 

4 
2 
7 
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20 

2 

14 

600 

1«40B 

7f50 

sso 

(1)     100 

(1)     100 

75 

330 

75 

300 

75 

........ 

(2)       30 

1 

<2)        4 

<2)b    4 

tfTfi 

6 

8 

1 

950 

600 

m 

1 

415 
TDD 

8 
2 

4 

2 

(I)       20 

2 

700 

1  75 

900 
300 
235 

•flflft 

75 

12 

••••»••• 

6 

4 
91 

1.008 
47S 

87^ 

(I)     5 

24 

39 

3 

3.500 
400 

1  00 

200 

aoo 

0)       24 
74 

3 

2 

75 

1  100 

10 
6 

5 
<S)     3 

(B)        1 

2 

1.000 
60O 

150 
75 

2 

2 

500 

12 
15 

4 
(1)     5 

4 

a)   6 

4 
4 

1.000 

1,305 

300 

1  75 

400 
150 
300 
400 
150 

. 

2 

100 

18 

1 

1  00 

12 

8 

i' 

1 

1.900 

7a 

(2)       13 

9 

1 

1,380 

400 



380 

1  25 

250 

2 

58 

2 
3 

1 

(1)        1 

850 

(1)4 
0)1 

2 

708 

1  00 

30 
150 
300 
200 

10 

190 

2 

Wi' 

1 
4 

1 
1 
1 

*••••••••• 

600 

1  00 

11 

900 

1  00 

14 

408 

8 

4 

(B)        1 

1 

1.000 

5,380 
25mUIii. 

27 

305 

91 

93 

9 

101 

17 

4 

8 

^** 

300 

17 
20 

4 

(9)    10 
2 
5 

(2)     2 

4 

2 
5 

3  00 

(B)       1 

1 

1,900 
125 

300 

1  75 

8 

3 

<3)     2 

3 

650 

350 

6 

500 

350 

8 

800 

325 

|15 

500 

900 

2 

• 

40 

1  50 

6 

........ 

(1)     3 
5 
1 
2 

1 
2 

550 

3S5 

10 

(1)         1 

1  100 

3  00 

18 

S30 

4  25 

5 

2 

2 
6 

50» 

I  50 

(1)        7 
24 

t600 

3  50 

1 
2 

a)  7 

3 

500 

3  50 

6 
14 

8* 

3 
3 

500- 

3  00 

(1)   27 

(B)(2)  1 

J8,400 
500 

3  00 

3  00 

2 

75. 

4  25 

12 

6 

4 

1 

1,200 
SCO 

'  2  00 

1  75 

550' 

3  00 

1 

550 

3  00 

7 

3 

500 

2  75' 

(1)   22 

;.::.:.::i 

3 

::::::::  ::::::::::i 

600' 

*Sooii  will  be  1,200  per  montlu 


t750  tons  per  BionUi ;  October  15, 1866w 
{Now  2,800  toiii. 
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ao 
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Comitoek  lade  during  the  year  1866.— Oontinued. 
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and  has  probably  been  spoken  of  in  tbe  preliminary  report,  as  folly  as  the 
information  at  command  will  allow. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  gives  the  following  figures  showing  the  aggr^ate 
gain  in  the  market  value  of  15  of  our  leading  mines  during  the  past  year : 


GompaBf. 


Alpha 

Belcher 

Bnllion 

Chollar-Potosi... 
Confidence...... 

Crown  Point.... 

Empire  Mill 

Gould  St  Carry. . 
Hale  &  NorcroM 

Imperial 

Ophir 

Overman 

Savage  

Sierra  Nevada. . 
Yellow  Jacket... 

Total 


July  1,  1866. 


5,739,780 


Jannary  1, 1867. 


1849,600 

$150,000 

172,640 

137,280 

143,500 

72,500 

540,400 

565,200 

99,840 

96,080 

570,000 

750,000 

168,000 

240,000 

840,000 

804,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 

412,000 

528.000 

306,000 

198.800 

76,800 

64,000 

7SO.00O 

l,ff72,000 

aooo 

9,0U0 

834,000 

V,  488,  GOO 

7,794,860 


Jnly  1, 1667. 


$493,200 

457.600 

83.500 

1,260.000 

99.840 

1.088.000 

324,400 

846.000 

1,240,000 

1,040,000 

533,000 

736,000 

3,640.000 

35.500 

1.920.000 


13,683,040 


Using  the  valuation  for  July  1,  1867,  the  dividends  paid  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1867  (deducting  assessments)  would  show  a  profit  on  the  gross  opera- 
tions at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than  23  per  cent,  per  annum  for  this  period.  The 
majority  of  our  mining  stocks  are  held,  however,  for  purely  speculative  purposes, 
and  fluctuate  in  value  so  greatly  and  incessantly  that  such  a  calculation  is  of 
little  value,  most  stockholders  depending  for  their  profits  on  sudden  rises  in  the 
value  of  their  property,  caused  by  favorable  developments  or  skilful  "  manipula- 
tion," rather  than  on  the  dividends  paid  out  of  the  product  of  the  mines.  These 
have  been  looked  upon  too  much  in  the  light  of  means  by  which  to  "bull"  stocks, 
and  too  little  thought  has  been  bestowed  by  stockholders  on  the  means  by  which 
they  have  been  obtained. 

Instances  are  not.  wanting  where  they  have  been  paid  out  of  borrowed  capital, 
and  in  many  cases  they  have  been  made  only  by  working  the  mine  in  a  ruinous 
manner.  Many  thousand  tons  of  rock  have  been  worked  during  the  past  year, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  taken  &om  the  mines  until  such  time  as  it  could 
be  worked  more  cheaply  than  at  present.  Had  the  stockholders  of  the  mining 
companies  looked  to  the  actual  profits  of  mining  enterprises  for  their  remuneration, 
they  would  have  extended  to  railroad  matters  a  helping  hand,  and  could  have 
been  realizing  to-day  on  low-grade  ores  a  profit  of  $10  or  $12  per  ton,  instead 
of  $4  or  $5.  The  fear  of  temporarily  reducing  the  value  of  their  mining  stocks 
by  granting  such  assistance  has  always  stood  in  the  way.  The  absolute  neces- 
sity, however,  of  better  modes  of  tran^ortation  has  at  length  been  realized,  and 
before  the  expiration  of  another  year  we  shall  have  the  means  of  greatly  reducing 
the  cost  of  mining  and  milling  operations  at  our  command,  and  so  increasing  the 
amount  of  our  legitimate  profits. 

The  Costs  and  Losses  in  Silver  Mining.— There  are  few  facts  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  that  deserve  more 
immediate  attention  than  the  costs  and  losses  which  attend  gold  and  silver 
mining. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  with  the  greatest  care,  exhibit  details  connected 
with  the  subject  of  silver  mining  in  a  form  more  convenient  for  reference  than 
an  elaborately  written  treatise.  The  accounts  of  the  mine  named  have  been 
selected  for  compiling  these  tables  because  they  were  more  convenient  and  correct 
than  any  others  at  our  command,  and  because  this  mine  afibrds  a  fidr  sample  of  a 
well-managed  enterprise  in  Nevada. 
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Similar  tables  have  not  been  prepared  for  gold  mining,  becanse  the  books  of 
no  gold  mining  company  a£brd  the  necessary  data  for  their  compilation. 

Table  No.  1  is  a  complete  balance  sheet  of  this  company^s  operations  for  six 
months,  exhibiting  every  detail  of  its  expenditure  for  that  period,  divided  under 
appropriate  heads.  This  table  explains  the  nnmeroas  expenses  attending  silver 
mining,  the  excessive  cost  of  material  and  labor,  and  the  large  proportion  of 
non-productive  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  developing  a  mine. 

Table  No.  2  shows  the  proportions  of  the  precious  metals  saved  and  lost; 
gives  the  names  of  the* various  roills  at  which  the  ore  was  worked.  This  por- 
tion of  the  subject  is  very  suggestive,  as  exhibiting  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
mills  return  a  larger  per  cent,  of  metal  than  others.  This  table  also  exhibits 
the  varying  proportions  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  bullion  saved  by  the  various 
mills,  which  appear  to  bo  influenced  by  the  processes  used  for  its  extraction. 
This  important  feature  in  the  table  would  have  been  more  valuable  had  the  books 
of  the  company  shown  the  depths  and  localities  from  whence  the  ore  reduced 
had  been  extracted. 

It  is  suggestive  also  to  mark  that  the  loss  of  metal,  according  to  assay,  foots 
up  8471,155  17,  while  the  total  quantity  saved  only  amounts  to  C81 6,979  62, 
out  of  $1,288,132  79.  Of  32  lots  sent  to  mill,  only  two  returned  over  70  per 
cent,  of  the  fire  assay  value ;  this,  too,  in  one  of  the  best  managed  companies, 
and  when  the  mills  are  boasting  of  the  improvements  in  their  machinery  and 
processes.  What  must  have  been  the  waste  during  the  early  days  of  silver 
mining,  before  the  present  incomplete  experience  had  been  attained  1 

That  the  present  enormous  waste  of  the  precious  metals  by  custom  and  com- 
pany's mills  might  be  avoided,  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  the 
companies  which  re- work  the  tailings  thrown  away  by  these  mills.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Virginia  City  there  are  several  miles  of  flumes,  all  lined  with  blankets,  which 
requu'e  hundreds  of  men  to  change  every  few  hours.  The  tailings  thus  collected 
yield  a  larger  profit,  according  to  the  cost  of  their  production,  than  the  ores 
worked  in  tne  mills.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  bullion  shipped  from  Storey  county, 
Nevada,  is  obtained  from  the  waste  of  the  mills  collected  in  these  flumes. 

Table  No.  3  shows  the  total  product  of  this  mine  for  a  year;  exhibits  the  per- 
centum  of  metal  to  the  ore;  the  costs  of  production  and  reduction.  It  is  hoped 
these  tables  will  be  carefully  studied,  as  they  contain  much  valuable  information 
conveniently  arranged  for  reference. 

TABLE  No.  1. 

Detailed  statement  of  the  co9t  of  produciion  of  29,404-^-f  J^  toM  of  ore  during 
the  year  ending  March  !>  1867,  by  the  Hale  and  idorcross  Silver  Mining 
Company  of  Nevada, 


MANAGERIAL. 

81LABIS8. 

Officers: 

Snperintendent $4,753  28 

Clerk.". 2,277  4d 


Total 7,090  76 


Offlee  ezpenies: 

Telegram! 

NeWMpapen .... 

Petty  ea«h 

Paperixur 

Repairing  clock. 
EzpreMcbai^M 
Mincellaneoiui . . . 


$52  80 

15  50 

16  25 
19  eo 
10  00 
25  70 

350 


Total. 


143  55 


Materials  conmmed : 
5|  oordu  of  wood. 
2  bfoonu 


$74  75 
200 


SALARIES— Gontlnned. 

Materialg  com amed : 

Stationery 


$434  60 


Total 

Team  expenneB : 

Horse-hire 

Hay  and  grain... 
Horse  shoeing  . . . 
Repairing  baggy. 


511  35 


$120  00 

229  90 

26  75 

25  00 


Total 

Personal  property  i 
Office  famltnre. .. 

1  stove 

18  towels 

1  banner 

I  horse 

1  baggy  and  robes 

2  horse  blankets  . . 


401  65 


$172  69 

12  25 

12  00 

$120  00 

350  00 

560  00 

17  CO 


Total 

Total  managerial. 


1,243  94 
$9,331  25 


>^ 
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Detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  productioHf  8fc. — Continaed. 


SUMICABY. 

SalariM $7, 030- 76 

OIBm  ezpeOMS 143  55 

Materials 511  35 

TeamezpensQi 401  65 

Penonal property 1,943  94 

Totid w 9,331  25 

HOISTINO. 

HOISTUrO  DIPARTMENT. 

Ifateriali  comQiDed: 

S,665  ponndi  tallow $!296  78 

44  ponnda  maichiBe  oQ 11  00 

36  poBiids  tmlpbvr « 18  00 

60  ponnda  ipan  yam 94  00 

133  ponnda  wUte  lead 35  25 

96  Tarda  duck 131  35 

19brooma 20  00 

Rope  and  fkreigbt 2,053  69 

Hardware 1,119  00 

Total 3,707  07 

Lighta:  = 

300  gaUona  ooal  oU |366  75 

13  doaen  chUnneya ...«.  63  29 

Ureflectora 48  87 

17  doaen  wicka 14  26 

8  groea  matchea 19  40 

Total 512  57 

Cara,  cagea,  Ac : 

1.828  ponnda  iron  for  can $2:!7  50 

947  ponnda  nnta 60  66 

653bolta 187  76 

92  groaa  Bcrewa 138  27 

3,303  ponnda  Iron  f9r  cages 462  42 

811  ponnda  ateel  for  cagea 150  33 

1.020  bnahela  charcoal... # 336  60 

2,046  ponnda  atone  eoal 132  11 

61  ponnda  borax 27  80 

Total 1,723  47 

^raonal  property : 

9  sraraa  matting $13  50 

IS^ampa 66  00 

24  flrD-backeto 17  00 

Idock 25  00 

laetatockaanddiea 15  00 

Total 166  50 

Labor:  = 

Brakeman,  1.415i  daya. $6,186  00 

Blacksmith,  665  daya 9,810  00 

Carman,  73M  daya 3,176  00 

Pitman,  1,078^  daya 4,314  00 

Total 16,486  00 

Ontaide  worka:  = 

7,500  feet  timber $210  00 

17ahov«la 34  00 

12  pick  handlea 5  50 

2Bledgea $10  00 

Laborers,  585i daya 2,342  83 

Total 2,609  33 

Total  hoisting  deportaent $25,187  94 


XNOINX  DXPABTMXHT. 

Ifateriala  oonsuned : 

1.916^  corda  wood $26,770  16 

93  gallona  lard  oil 295  95 

103  ponnda  rubber  packing 179  13 

31  ponnda  hemp  packing 14  75 

316  ponnda  aoap  and  aow 55  95 

38  gallonaoil  and  tnrpa 8  25 

6  ponnda  epongei 20  73 

1  gallon  ▼amiu 8  00 

Sondriea 3  00 

Total .« 27,355  92 

AuiUary: 

Water,  lyear $9»767  50 

Hardware 701  03 

171filea 117  00 

Total 3,585  53 

Fnmp: 

Foundry  bni,  pnmp,  Ao $1,565  96 

77feetpipe 462  00 

362^  ponnda  pnmp  leather 130  87 

2hidca 8  00 

Total 2,166  83 

Bepalra: 

Maaonwork $101  06 

Machine  work 940  63 

Freight 238  30 

FonndryblU 1,4^25 

BoUerwork 862  60 

Total 3,S60  03 

Labor: 

Engineers,  756^  daya $4,673  00 

Wood  paaaer,  365  daya 1,460  00 

Pumpman,  365  daya 2,190  00 

Total 8,323  00 


BUMMABT. 

Holating  department: 

Materiala  oonanmad $3,707  07 

Lighta 512  57 

Cara,  cagea,  4m}.  .  J 1,723  47 

Personal  property 156  50 

Labor 16^466  00 

Ontalde  worka 2,602  33 

Total ^ 85,187  94 


Engine  department: 

Materiala  conanmed $27,355  92 

AnxiUary  expenaea 3,885  53 

Pnmp « 2,166  83 

Repaira 8,580  03 

Labor ....  6,323  00 

Total............. 45,011  31 

Totilhoiatlng 70,199  25 
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Detailed  statement  of  the  coH  of  prodmctiont  4^. — Continaed. 


MINIMa. 
PR08PKCTINO  MXD  DEAD  WORK. 


PrMpeetiaf. 


Loetttkm. 


Name  of  drift 


400  foot 
935  foot 

Do... 
TOCfoot 

Do... 
IncliDO . 
780  foot, 


Totals. 


Faotran. 


450 
665 


960 


195 

378 


3,796 


I 


Sll 


861 


472 


Materiab  oonsnined. 


Tlinbtr. 


I 


% 


10,770 
SO,  760 

5.060 
47.040.. 

6,965 
37.500<1. 

9.000^    315  00 


$366  45 

796  60 
177  10 
1.646  40 
219  27 
319  50 


136,3954,765  32 


Lagging. 


i 


1,257 

2,422 
591 

3,990 
728 
352 

1,050 


I 


$251  40 
484  40 

118  20 
794  00 
145  60 
02  20 
910  00 


10,3202,055  80 


Labor. 


Mlnen. 


I 


1,038 
253 

1,153 

312 

420 

30 


3,204 


s 

I 

< 


$4,153  00 
1.008  00 
4,608  00 
1.248  00 
1,680  00 
120  00 


Carpenton. 


rf 

^ 

Q 


SI 
41 
10 
94 
12 
85 
18 


I 


$105  00 
205  00 

50  00 
470  00 

60  00 
425  00 

90  00 


o 


12,816  00  281 


1,405  00  $31. 042  12 


DEAD  WORK. 


Work  done. 


Cbaraeter. 


Retimbering. 
Bepairing  ... 

Do 

Po 

FlUIsgin.... 


Totals. 


Vein.... 
700  foot 
Incline . 
535  foot 
Vein.... 


M aierialf  oonsmned. 


Labor. 


Timber. 


i 


10,000 
5.000 
6,200 

3»eoo 


34,600 


$XX)  00 
175  00 
217  00 
196  00 


868  00 


Li«glag- 


Uinerfc 


i 
5 


I 


1,170 
830 


$234  00 
166  00 


125 
53 

108 
50 

480 


3,000     400  OO,      816 


a 

< 


$500  00 

212  00 

432  00 

900  00 

1,920  00 


3,964  00     86 


Carpenten. 


I 


96 


I 


$156  00 


i 

o 


$156  00 
400  00 


868  00 
3,264  00 


156  OO 


PBOfPECTUrO— ADDITIONAL  BXPEIC8BS. 

Ifaterlala  oonramed : 

3R8  boxes  candles .«. $1,474  00 

87  gallons  lubricating  oil 189  20 

1,070  bojihels  cbarcoal 353  26 

6kegi  powder 49  00 

875feetftise 95  50 

5  sets  car  wheels 168  50 

166  pick  bandies 116  35 

36  sledge  handles 18  00 

Total 8,367  71 

Tools : 

57shoTeLs $114  00 

9BledgN 45  00 

S9picks.xad 14  00 

980  pounds  steel  for  picks 60  00 

Total J. ..J-..,. 853  00 

Labor: 

Carmen,  961  days $3,934  00 

Blacksmiths,  385  days 1,710  00 

Total 5^634  00 

Awcfllaiy: 

3easks $10  50 

ISmbbereoats 106  00 

Ice 131  90 

Total 850  40 


pROSPEcnNO— Contbuied. 


Contraets; 


Gontraotor. 


liOcaUon. 


E.  D.  Owens. 
B.  D.  Owens. 

T.Oasslns 

E.  D.  Owens. 


Total 


400  feet  lerel. 
700  feet  lerel. 
780  feet  lerel. 
780  feet  lerel. 


Feet 
run. 


430 
40 
90 

371 


861 


Amoont. 


$3,992  00 

193  00 

140  00 

3,830  00 


5,514  00 


Sammarj  of  pron>ecting: 

Miners.  3,304  days 

Caroenters,  281  dajrs... 

Carm<*o,  961  days 

Blacksmiths,  985 days. 
Timber,  136,395  feet ... 
Lagging.  10.330  pieces. 
Add  itlonal  materials ... 
Additional  toob,4te... 
Additional,  audUary.. 


$12,816  00 
1,405  00 
3,934  00 
1,710  00 
4,765  33 
8,055  80 
3,387  71 
25^00 


S1140 


Total 29,567  23 


Sammary  of  dead  work : 

ICinen,  616  days 

Carpenters.  26  days . . 
Timber.  94.800  feet .. 
Lagging,  8,000  pieces. 


Total. 


$3,264  00 
156  00 
866  00 
400  00 

4,688  00 
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Detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  productiont  ifc, — ContiDued. 


PROSPECTING — Contlnned. 

Oontrftctfl  t 

861  feet  miming $5,514  00 


Total  proBpecting  and  dead  wcvk.  $39, 769  33 


SXTRACnif  O  ORIS. 

Materials  consnmed : 

51 1,813  feet  timber $14,330  76 

536  boxes  candles 2,969  81 

6SikegHnail8 906  93 

81  gallons  lubrieating  oil 179  60 

1,1§1  bniJiels  charcoal 396  25 

5,  ffiO  pOTiDdB  iron  tacks 727  50 

4,600  pounds  turntable 5129  00 

3,113i  pounds  cars 367  15 

40  gross  screws 90  00 

10  sets  car  wheels 300  00 

2  sets  incline  wheels 130  00 

7broonis 7  00 

Total 20,938  05 

Tools,  Slcz 

llSshovels $175  30 

16sledge8 91  13 

16azes 33  50 

19saws 75  75 

16hoes 16  21 

7  wheelbarrows 69  SO 

454  tool  bandies 276  50 

470  pounds  steel  for  picks 120  00 

Total 850  89 

Labor: 

Miners,  14.9384  days $59,852  00 

Head  miners,  614  days 3,625  50 

Carmen,  1,963  days 7,852  00 

Carpenters,  838  days 4,463  50 

Blacksmiths,  326  days 1,357  00 

Foreman,  365  days 2,229  00 

Total 79,379  00 

Summary  extracting  ore : 

Materials $20,938  05 

Toils 850  89 

Labor 79,379  UO 

Total 101,167  94 

Mining  recapitulation : 

Extracting  ore $101,167  94 

Prospecting 29,567  23 

Contracts 5,514  00 

Deadwork 4,688  00 

Total 140,937  17 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

TAXR  SHAFT. 

Beal  estate: 

16  lots  and  expenses $1,970  50 

Istoble 70  00 

1  tract  and  expenses 2,258  50 

Closing  F  street ICO  00 

Moving  dwelling 85  00 

Total 4,484  00 

Materinls  consumed: 

127,015 feet  timber $3,806  46 

15»kegsnails 206  50 

11  gross  screws 31  55 

1  cord  wood 14  00 

Iboxcandles 5  50 

112  bushels  charcoal 40  32 

2,1*11  pounds  iron 3S7  90 

201i  pounds  nuU,  4to 47  60 

3kogspowder 21  00 

SOOfeetftue 8  50 


TAUL  SHAFT— ContittlMd. 

Materials  consumed: 

1  gallon  boUed  oU $2  50 

1  quire  emery  paper 150 

l,750bricks,  Ac 42  00 

43i  pounds  packing 48  06 

30  pounds  whlto  lead 7  00 

Chalkandline 3  00 

Stationery 23  00 

Total 4,638  39 

Materials  on  hand : 

8window8 $44  00 

]02bolt8 39  66 

12  coach  screws 3  84 

30  tool  handles 15  50 

20  feet  belting 19  20 

3broons 3  00 

7pairs  hinges 13  15 

8  locks  and  latches 8  50 

Rope 947  73 

482  piooes  pipe  and  joints 189  88 

1  iron  tuyere 8  50 

Total 1,293  31 

Engine  adjnnets : 

2reels $256  00 

1  pump 135  00 

Boxes,  collars,  Ac ^..  59  70 

1  valTe 9  00 

6fliu]ges,Ao 7  25 

Seocks 32  00 

liteamstop 3  50 

loUcup 10  00 

Total 534  45 

Labor: 

Foreman,  36  days $216  00 

Machinist,  16i  days 99  00 

Masons,6days 34  50 

Blacksmiths,  54  days 872  00 

Carponters,  264i  days 1,330  75 

Miners,  82days 328  00 

Laborers,  367idays 1,471  00 

Total 3,751  25 

Contractor $300  00 

Materials  used: 

1  grindstone $37  12 

1  sbafthook 30  00 

1  set  bellows,  Ac 100  00 

7  wheelbarrows 102  00 

2  sots  car  wheels 60  00 

1  hoisting  cask 8  00 

lean ; 1  25 

31antems 6  50 

14  pieces  ftamitore 60  25 

Total JoTli 

Tools,  Ac.: 

20shovels $40  00 

33picks 192  80 

4sredges 17  00 

4  axes iO  25 

14  durable  tools 53  88 

28aws 11  25 

25iUe8 17  75 

1  paintbrush 2  50 

53  assorted  brushes 20  00 

186  pounds  steel 46  50 

Total 341  63 

Ineidental  expenses : 

Hauling $107  50 

Advertising 4  00 

Total Ill  50 
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Detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  production,  4^.— Gontiuued. 


FAIR  8H  xrr— Contlnned. 


Buinmary: 

Real  estate 

Materiala  conioned. 
If  ateriala  on  hand. . . 

Engine  •4iiu><^t* 

Labor 

Contractor 

Materials  nied 

Tools,  &c 

Inddental  expensea . 


H484  00 

4,638  39 

1,S93  31 

534  35 

3,751  35 

300  00 

405  12 

341  63 

111  50 


Total 15^859  65 


mSCXLLAHXOUS. 

Beal  estate: 

SopertntendenVs  restdenee. 
Bepalring  ditto 


$1,050  00 
271  04 


Total 1,321  04 


Ore  honse : 

22,700  feet  timber 

19,000  shinglea 

6  kegs  noils 

830  pounds  iron  chatei 


$794  50 

167  00 

84  00 

91  30 


Total 

Lobor: 

Carpentem,  45  days . . 
Blacksmiths,  lOdajrs. 
Laboren,  20 days  . . ., 


1,136  80 


Total 

Beales: 

6.000  feet  timber. 
1,240  ponnds  Iron 
i  of  a  k^g  spikes. 
2  gross  screws  . . . 
94  coach  screws.. 


$225  00 

114  00 

80  00 


CLASsmciTloic Continued. 

Tools: 

3shoTeIs $6  00 

2brooms S  00 

Sbmabes 4  25 

Incidental  expenses: 

Assaying 2,306  00 


$2,496  50 


Total  weighing  and  sampling 4, 262  56 


Auxiliary  expenses : 

Surveying 

Hauling 

Premium  on  coin 

Assaying buUlon $8|8?7  69 

LesscUps 605  90 


$500  00 

134  25 

2,012  01 

8,221  79 


Total 10,868  05 


Taxes: 

Federal  bullion 

State  bullion 

CItybuUIon 

State  and  county  property 

City  property 

Federal  license 


$7,239  83 

it,  189  70 

209  20 

1,023  62 

346  43 

750 


Total 11,010  26 


419  00 


$168  00 

130  60 

4  00 

20  00 

720 


Total 

Z^abor: 

Carpenters,  15  days . 
Blacksmiths,  8  days- 
Laboren,  24  days . . . 


329  80 


Total. 

Expenses: 
Frelsht.... 
Sundries . . 


$75  00 
48  00 
96  00 


219  00 


$71  01 
20  00 


Total. 


91  01 


Sommary  of  improrements : 

Fair  shaft $15,850  65 

Bealestate 1,321  04 

Ore  bouse  ....' 1,555  80 

Scales 639  81 


Total  IfflproTemanti 

RELATIVE. 

CLABsmciTloir. 

Weighing : 

Scaleeards $99  00 

•     Regulating  scales 7  50 

Cash  paid  for  weighing 3  36 

Overman,  396  days 1,606  00 

Macadamising 96  00 

Total 1,813  86 

By  reoelpt  for  weighing ...         47  28 


19, 376  30 


Sampling : 

10  cords  wood .... 
6  yards  oil  cloth... 
Twine,  paper,  Sm- 
24iampieD«gs.... 


$1,766  06 


130  00 

900 

34  25 

500 


Contingent  expenses : 
Law  expenses^  fees,  &c 

Maps 

Miscellaneous 

Subscriptions 

Medical  attendance  .... 
Gratuity  to  Mrs.  Farge. 
Brandy  and  whiskey . . . 


$250  00 

55  00 

5180 

250  00 

133  00 

387  00 

53  50 


Total. 


1,180  30 


Summary : 

Weighing  and  sampling $4,262  56 

Auxiliary  expenses 10,868  05 

Taxes 11,010  28 

Contingent  expenses 1,180  30 

Total  relatlTe  expenses 27,38121 


TOTAL& 


RXCinTDLATIOH. 


Managerial  cost 

Hoisting  expenses : 

Hoisting  department $25,187  94 

Engine 45,011  31 


Mining  expenses : 

Prospecting 29,081  23 

Contracts 5,514  00 

Dead  work 4,688  00 

Extracting  ore 101, 167  94 

ImproTementfr— oost : 

Fair  shaft,  total  expenses..  15, 859  65 

Real  estate  purchased 1, 321  04 

Ore  house  and  scales 2,195  61 


Ralative  expenses : 

Weighing  and  sampling ....    4, 262  58 

Auxiliary  expenses 10,868  05 

Taxes 11,010  28 

Contingent  expenses 1, 180  30 


$9,33125 

70,199  25 

34,595  93 
105^655  04 

19,376  30 


27,321  21 


Total  scat  of  production 266,679  18 


376^ 
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380  BESOUBCBS  OF  STATES  AND  TEBBITOBIES 

rffrujON  Pkoduct  of  the  Comstock  Lode. — ^The  foregoing  tables,  firom  the 
Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review,  show  the  ballion  prodnct  of  the  lead- 
ing claims  on  the  Comstock  lode  during  the  year  1867,  as  comparecL  with  1866. 
The  bullion  product  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  claim  has  been  estimated  for  the  last 
six  months  of  1867.  The  total  product  of  the  Comstock  lode  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1867,  is  estimated  by  the  most  reliable  authorities  at  $17,500,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  other  districts  in  Nevada  have  yielded  during  the  same  period 
$2,500,000,  making  the  total  product  of  Nevada  for  the  calendar  year  1867, 
$20,000,000.  The  aveifige  percentage  of  gold  and  silver  is  shown  in  table  2,  on 
the  working  of  the  Hale  and  Norcross,  being  about  66  per  cent,  silver,  and  34 
,per  cent.  gcud.     In  the  outside  districts  the  proportion  of  gold  is  considerably  less. 

Assay  Offices,  &c. — ^There  are  four  assay  offices  in  Virginia  and  three  in 
Gold  Hill ;  some  few  of  the  mining  companies  assay  their  own  bullion. 

The  amalgam  is  usually  retorted  at  the  mill  and  delivered  to  the  assayer  in 
the  form  of  '^  crude  bullion."  After  melting  and  refining  it  is  assayed  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  cupellation  with  lead,  the  accuracy  of  these  assays  being 
checked  from  time  to  time  by  the  humid  method. 

The  charge  on  bullion  for  transportation  to  San  Francisco  is  one  per  cent,  and 
on  coin  from  San  Francisco  to  Virginia  one  and  one-eighth  per  cent.,  the  latter 
being  somewhat  the  highest,  to  cover  the  extra  risks  of  loss  and  robbery. 


STAGE  ROUTES  CENTRING  AT  OR  PASSING  THROUGH  VIRGINIA  CITY. 

Route  No.  1.  Virginia  to  Sacramento,  via  (he  Central  Pacific  BaUroad,  with 
which  it  connects  at  Cisco  depot.  Two  coaches  daily  each  way.  Fare,  including 
railroad  charges,  from  Virginia  to  Sacramento,  $20 ;  from  Sacramento  to  Vir- 
ginia, $25.  This  route  crosses  the  Sierra  by  the  Donner  Lake  Pass,  the  one 
selected  by  the  C.  P.  B.  R.  The  fall  of  snow  during  the  winter  is  very  heavy, 
and  sleighs  run  from  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  to  within  30  miles  of  Virginia. 
During  the  winter  of  1S66  and  1867  they  ran  for  a  short  time  into  Virginia 
without  changing. 

BouTB  No.  2.  Virginia  to  Sacramento,  via  PlacerviUe  and  the  Sacramento 
VaJky  raUroadj  passing  through  Gold  Hill,  Silver  City,  Empire,  Carson,  and 
Grenoa,  connecting  with  the  rauroad  at  Shingle  Springs.  One  coach  didly  each 
way.  This  route  crosses  the  Sierras  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Snow 
on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  heavy.  During  the  severest  portion  of  the 
winter  sleighs  run  from  the  summit  nearly  down  to  Carson  valley.  Before  the 
construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroadi  nearly  the  entire  freighting  business 
between  California  and  Nevada  passed  over  this  route.  At  the  present  time  the 
Donner  Lake  road  takes  probably  three-fourths,  and  will  gradually  secure  the 
balance  as  the  railroad  approaches  Virginia. 

-  RoTTTB  No.  3.  Overland  route,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  States,  passes 
through  Virginia,  one  coach  arriving  and  departing  daily.  Passengers  com- 
plete the  journey  to  Sacramento  by  either  of  the  two  previously  mentioned  routes. 
Fare  to  Austin  from  Virginia,  about  $15 ;  to  Salt  lAc,  $70 ;  to  the  eastern  rail- 
road terminus,  $100. 

Route  No.  4.  Virginia  to  Carson,  passing  through  Gold  Hill,  Silver  City, 
and  Empire,  one  coach  each  way  daily. 

BoUTB  No.  5.  Virginia  to  Dayton,  passing  through  Gold  Hil  and  Silver  City, 
one  coach  each  way  daily. 

RoiTTS  No.  6.  Virginia  to  Washoe  and  Qphir,  one  coach  each  way  daily. 

RoTTTB  No.  7.  Virginia  to  Idaho  Territory,  passing  through  the  Humboldt 
county  settlements,  one  coach  each  way  every  other  day.  This  line  connects 
with  the  stages  on  route  No.  1,  at  Hunter's  crossing  of  the  Truckee  river,  about 
24  miles  from  Virginia. 
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RotJTE  No.  8.  Fastfireight,  via  Danfier  Lake  and  the  C.  P.  B.  B,y  one  coach 
each  way  d^ily.  Brings  perishable  freight  to  Nevada,  carrying  passengers  only 
from  Nevada  to  California,  the  amount  of  return  freight  being  small. 

RoUTK  No.  9.  Fast  freight,  via  PlacerviUe  and  the  Sacramento  VaUey  railroad^ 
details  the  same  as  roate  No.  8. 

Bouts  No.  10.  Fast  freight  to  Belmont,  in  Central  Nevada,  via  Austin,  one 
coach  each  way  weekly.    Carries  freight  and  passengers  both  ways. 

BouTE  No.  11.  Fast  freight  to  Belmont,  one  coach  twice  a  week  each  way, 
carrying  passengers  and  freight.  9 


STAGE  LINES  CENTRING  AT  CARSON  CITY. 

BouTB  No.  1.  Carson  to  Dayton,  via  Empire,  one  coach  each  way  daily. 

BouTE  No.  2.  Carson  to  Washoe,  via  Franktown  and  Ophir,  one  coach  each 
way  daily. 

BouTE  No.  3.  Carson  to  Aurora,  via  Genoa  and  WeUington^s  station,  one 

coach  each  way  every  other  day.     The  mines  at  Pinegrove  lie  a  few  miles  to  the 

.   east  of  Wellington's.     At  Genoa  this  n)ute  connects  with  stages  for  Silver 

mountain  and  Markleeville,  and  at  Aurora  with  stages  for  Blind  Springs,  Fort 

Independence,  Kearsaige,  and  Owen's  Biver  valley. 

The  majority  of'  these  routes  have  been  established  for  several  years,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  postal  routes,  usually  receive  government 
aid,  in  the  form  of  subsidies  for  carrying  the  United  States  mails.  But  few  of 
them,  especially  those  operating  between  distant  settlements  and  through  thinly 
settled  countries,  could  exist  without  such  assistance.  Though  suifering  less 
severely  from  Indian  depredations  on  this  side  of  the  Bocky  mountains  than  on 
the  eastern  slope,  these  lines  of  travel,  in  some  instances,  absolutely  require  the 
prescfnce  of  soldiers  to  make  them  safe  modes  pf  communication. 


glOTION   XYIII.  * 

VIRGINIA  AND  ADJACENT  DISTRICTS— FACILITIES  FOR  OBTAINING  FUEL. 

Coal. — ^No  coal  deposits  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  permanent  value  have 
been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yirffinia.  Considerable  prospecting  has  been 
done  in  the  neighborhood  of  £1  Doraao  GaSon,  a  few  miles  from  Dayton,  where 
inferior  lignite  is  found  associated  with  triassic  (9)  limestones  and  shales,  and  at 
Crystal  Peak,  on  the  Tmckee  river,  near  the  California  State  line,  where  lustrous 
black  lignite  is  found  in  small  quantities,  in  recent  geological  deposits,  in  the 
Palmyra  mountains,  a  few  miles  from  Como,  a  small  vein  of  lignite  is  also  found, 
but  none  of  these  localities  can  be  relied  upon  for  a  supply  sufficient  to  warrant 
an  outlay  of  capital.  Many  other  points  have  been  located  as  coal  lands,  with- 
out any  foundation  whatever,  the  deceptive  appearance  of  some  metamorphic  or 
igneous  rocks  having  misled  persons  ignorant  of  geological  formations  into  costly 
and  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  money.* 

The  entire  district  is  dependent  on  wood  for  fuel.  When  the  mines  on  the 
Comstock  lode  were  first  discovereid,  the  surrounding  mountains  were  covered 
with  a  scanty  growth  of  scrubby  pines,  (known  as  the  pinon  or  pinenut,)  and  a 
variety  of  juniper,  generally  called  cedar.  This  supply  has  been  entirely  exhausted, 
the  nearest  remaining  timber  of  these  kinds  coming  to  the  market  from  the  mountains 
east  and  south  of  Dayton,  and  north  of  Viiglnia,  both  localities  about  12  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  place  of  consumption.  Even  at  these  points  the  amount  easily  acces- 
sible is  rapidly  diminishing.     The  rugged  character  of  the  mountains  compels 

*  See  article  on  coal  deooeits  of  Nevada,  section  2,  page  312. 
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the  lumbermen  to  pack  the  wood  on  males,  frequently  two  or  three  miles  to 
places  which  are  accessible  to  wagons.  This  and  the  distance  from  market 
make  the  price  high,  ranging  from  814  to  $16  per  cord.  The  pinon  is  considered 
the  most  valuable  firewood,  being  a  hard,  resinous,  fine-grained  variety,  growing 
from  10  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  commands  about  $2  per  cord  more  than  the 
cedar.  The  whole  district  will  ere  long  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  practically 
inexhaustible  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Even  now  large  quantities  of  fire- 
wood are  brought  from  this  source,  though  the  fuel  is  considered  inferior  to  the 
piSon.  There  are  manj^mills  working  ore  from  the  Comstock  mines,  located  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierras,  and  the  teams  hauling  ore  to  these  points  bring  return 
loads  of  firewood  or  lumber.  Large  quantities  are  floated  down  the  Carson  river 
yearly,  a  distance  of  60  to  100  hundred  miles  from  the  forests  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  river  to  Empire  City,  m  Eagle  valley,  and  are  shipped  from  that  point  to 
the  mines  and  mills.  The  vicinity  of  Carson,  Washoe  valley  and  Galena  also 
yield  an  abundant  supply,  but  a  wagon  freight  of  12  to  18  miles  keeps  the  price 
at  about  the  figures  mentioned. 

Consumption  of  Firewood  and  Lumber. — The  following  table  shows 
approximately  the  daily  consumption  of  firewood  in  the  district : 

Corda. 

By  hoistiDg  works  onmiDes 70 

Bj  mills  crashing  ores 37d 

For  domestic  use ^ 120 

Total 568 


The  average  cost  of  this  firewood  will  be  about  $10  per  cord  or  $5,680  per 
day,  giving  a  yearly  total  of  over  $2,000,000.  Of  this  sum  at  least  60  per  cent, 
is  paid  for  hauling  to  the  place  of  consumption. 

The  consumption  of  lumber  and  mining  timbers  in  the  district  will  reach  some- 
where near  25,000,000  feet,  (board  measure,)  of  which  about  17,900,000  feet  are 
used  in  and  around  the  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode.  The  total  annual  value 
of  this  branch  of  business  will  not  fall  far  short  of  $800,000  per  annum. 

Other  Mineral  Deposits. — ^The  mining  district  under  consideration  may 
be  called  exclusively  a  silv'er  region,  its  other  mineral  deposits  being  relatively 
of  small  value. 

Gold  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  many  of  the  ravines  along  the  foot  hills  of 
the  Sierras,  and  Gold  canon  was  worked  as  a  placer  mine  l>efore  the  discovery 
of  silver ;  but  both  of  these  operations  have  been  discontinued  for  some  years. 

Copper  Ores  are  found  in  many  localities,  both  east  and  west  of  Carson,  but 
the  difficulty  of  making  copper  mining  remunerative  in  Nevada,  with  the  existing 
high  rates  of  labor,  transportation^  and  supplies  have  prevented  their  development. 

Iron  Ores  are  abundant  in  the  mountains  southwest  of  American  Flat,  and 
about  four  miles  south  of  Virginia,  but  they  are  unfavorably  situated  for  working, 
and  not  likely  to  be  of  value. 

Lead  Ores  containing  a  considerable  percentage  of  silver  occur  frequently 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Galena,  in  Washoe  county.  The  mines  have  been  opened 
to  some  extent,  passing  into  the  hands  of  several  different  parties,  who  have  failed 
to  work  them  profitably,  though  admirably  situated  as  regards  both  water  power 
for  concentration  and  fuel  for  smelting.  The  galena  is  associated  with  conside- 
rable quantities  of  mispickel,  which  renders  careful  sorting  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  marketable  lead,  but  the  manner  of  the  association  is  such  that 
no  difficulty  need  arise  on  this  account. 

Plumbago, of  inferior  quality  is  found  extensively  in  the  mountains  east  of 
the  Cai*son  river,  a  few  miles  from  Empire,  but  has  never  been  utilized.  It  also 
occurs  between  Virginia  and  Washoe,  in  the  Washoe  mountains,  and  at  one  time 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 

Sulphur  occurs  at  the  Steamboat  Springs,  condensed  in  the  earth  £rom  th€ 
rising  vapors,  but  not  in  any  large  quantity.  ^ 
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LiKESTONE  of  fine  quality  is  plenty  in  the  mountains  east  and  sontb  of  Virginia. 

Number  of  Mintng  Locations  Claimed  and  Opened. — The  nnml^r  of 
mining  claims  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  mining  recorders  of  Virginia  and 
Gold  Hill  does  not  fall  far  short  of  5,000.  If  to  these  are  added  other  claims 
throughout  the  district  under  consideration,  the  number  will  not  fall  far  short  of 
8,000.  When  we  compare  this  number  with  the  claims  on  which  work  is  being 
done  at  the  present  time,  (probably  not  more  than  50)  we  begin  to  realize  the 
character  of  the  wild  mining  fever  which  raged  here  from  1860  to  1863.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  claims  at  present  lying  untouched  are 
worthless.  Many  of  them  developed  ore,  but  too  low  in  quality  to  pay  a  profit 
at  the  time  they  were  abandoned.  Still  all  the  claims  which  may  at  any  time 
in  the  future  become  valuable  will  not  exceed  a  few  hundred,  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  8,000  locations  having  no  foundation  whatever,  and  many  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  even  by  the  locators  themselves. 

COST   OF    MATERIALS. 

The  foUowiDg  table  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration.  The  few  articles 
used  in  the  mines  not  occurring  in  this  table  are  added  at  the  end,  the  average 
price  being  derived  from  the  same  source : 

Materials  comumed  at  the  Chuld  if  Curry  mill  during  the  year  ending  Novetnr 

bcr  30,  1866. 


ArticleB. 


Wood,oordi 

Lnmber,  feet 

Shingles 

Charcoal,  baiheli 

Iron,  ponndtf 

Gas  pipe,  ponndf 

CaatlngB,  pounds 

Rivets,  nnts,  &c,  pounds. . . . 

Steel,  pounds • 

Copper,  pounds 

Babbit  metal,  poands 

NiUls,  pounds 

Zinc,  poands 

Turpentine,  gallons 

Belting,  poands 

Packing,  pounds 

Rope,  poands 

Hose,  pounds 

Sulphate  of  copper,  pounds. 

Salt,  pounds 

Lard  oil,  gallons 

Kerosene  oil,  gallons 

Linseed  oil,  gallons 

Qnicksilyer,  flasks 

Cut  bolts,  pounds 

Screens,  pounds 

Candles,  poands 

Axes  and  bandies 

Picks 

Shovels 

Feed,  saeks 

Hav,  bales 

Axle  grease 

Copper  rivets,  pounds 

Tallow,  poands 

Alcohol,  gallons 

Brooms 

Oakum,  pounds 

Sledge  handles 

Lamii  chimneys 

Hoes 


Quantity. 


White  and  red  lead 

Blankets 

Leather 

Stone  coal 

Water 

Sundries 

Mining  timbers.  ... 

Hay 

Barley 


11,143 

172,857 

21,500 

5,848 

12,639 

450 

395,099 

8a3 

1,253 

176 

262 

3,832 

172 

95 

2,888 

494 

393 

136 

87,353 

345,668 

1,360 

985 

40 

675 

923 

743 

2,980 

71 

42 

239 

487 

196 

116 

280 

10,863 

15 

189 

126 

157 

531 

76 

1,241 

43 

575 

9,751 


Cost. 


$168,830  00 

3,  "125  00 

185  00 

1,659  00 

1,696  00 

258  00 

33,880  00 

175  00 

315  00 

142  00 

ISO  00 

417  00 

42  00 

72  00 

2,192  00 

497  00 

96  00 

97  00 
17,388  00 
10, 943  00 

2,487  00 

1,615  00 

99  00 

35, 013  00 

214  00 

633  00 

819  00 

67  00 

20  00 

2:U  00 

2,087  00 

1,120  00 

58  00 

280  00 

1,361  00 

60  UO 

147  00 

46  00 

77  00 

174  00 

71  00 

242  00 

347  00 

246  CO 

714  00 

6,835  00 

3,833  00 


Average  price. 


(perM) 


$14  72 

42  40 

860 

28 

13* 

57* 

ei 

90 
25 
80 
46 
11 
25 
3  00 


1  00 
25 


20 
3 
83 
64 
47 


51  89 
23 
lto.75 
27* 


50 
1  39 


(per  ton) 


50 

1  00 
12i 

4  00 
77 
32 
50 
32 

1  00 
20 

800 
42i 
.150  00 


$28  to  $30  per  M  feet 
$37  50  per  ton. 
4i  per  pound. 
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PoPTTLATiOK  OF  TowNS. — ^lo  the  absence  of  censas  tables  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  give  aooorate  information  on  this  head.  The  population  of  the  differ- 
ent towns  may  be  estimated  at  about  the  following  figures,  which  will  probably 
be  found  rather  over  than  under  the  mark : 

Virginia,  Gold  Hill  and  Silver  City 12,  000 

Carson 1,  000 

Washoe 1,  000 

Dayton 1, 000 

Empire 600 

The  entire  district  under  consideration 20, 000 

Of  this  number  about  1,500  are  employed  directly  in  the  mines,  and  about 
1,200  in  the  various  mills,  the  remainder,  whether  engaged  in  farming,  lumber- 
ing or  in  trade,  being  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  mining  interest  for  their 
support.  Were  it  not  for  its  mining  attractions,  the  district  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  remained  the  desert  it  was  in  1859,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Com- 
stocK.  Previous  to  that  time  it  supported  only  a  scanty  population,  who  made 
a  livelihood  out  of  the  annual  emigration  over  the  plains. 

Price  of  Labob. — ^Miners  receive  from  $3  50  to  $4  per  diem,  and  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  brakemen  and  engineers,  from  $5  to  S8.  Mill  hands  earn 
from  $3  to  $5,  according  to  the  responsibility  of  their  positions. 

Mode  and  Cost  of  LrviNG:-^The  following  list  of  prices  current  for  articles 
of  domestic  consumption  is  taken  from  the  daily  papers: 


Flour,  |>er  lOOponnda $6  00  a|6  50 

California  bacon 25  a      27 

California  hams 28  a      30 

Eastern  bacon 20  a      25 

Eastern  bams ^. 20  a      25 

Butter,  ranch A^a      50 

Batter,  eastern  firkin 40  a      50 

Green  coffee,  per  pound ,  Rio ...  35 
Green  coffee,  per  pound,  Java.  40 
Coffee,  Chartres,  1  lb.  papers..  50 
Cbeese,  new  California,  per  lb . .      25  a     37^ 

Candles,  per  pound 30  a      37J 

Corn-meal,  per  pound 10 

Lard,  California,  per  pound..  .      25  a      30 

Crushed  sugar,  per  pound 19  a      25 

Brown  sugar,  per  .pound 16  a      20 

Powdered  sugar,  per  pound. ..      25 

Golden  sirup,  per  gallon 1  50  a  2  00 

Tea,  black,  Comet,  per  pound.  1  12  a  1  35 
Tea,  green.  Comet,  per  pound.  1  25  a  1  50 
Tea,  Japanese,  per  pound..  ..  1  00  a  1  25 

Plugtobaoco 85  a  1  50 

Salt,  10«pound  sacks 75 

Salt,  5'pound  sacks 50 


Salt,  3-pound  sacks fO  25 

Whiskey,  Monongabela 5  00  a|6  00 

Whiricey,  Bourbon 4  00  a  6  00 

Whiskey,  quart  bottles 1  25  a  1  50 

Coal  oil,  per  gallon 1  20  a  1  50 

lS?g8,  per  dozen 62^ 

Eggs,  per  box  50  dosen 50 

Mackerel,  per  kit 5  00 

Mackerel,  per  barrel 18  00  a20  00 

Trout,  LakeTahoe 20  a     25 

Codfish,  per  pound 20  a      25 

Salmon,  salt,  per  pound 20  a 


Salmon,  smoked,  per  pound 

Salmon,  fresh,  per  pound 

Herrings,  fresh,  per  pound  . 

Herrings,  salt,  per  nound 

id 


20  a 
25  a 
25 
25 

2ia 
]2ia 

7  a 


Potatoes,  per  pounc 
Potatoes,  sweet,  per  pound 

Cabbage,  per  pound 

Green  peas,  per  pound 12^ 

Asparagus,  per  pound 20  a 

Onions,  per  pound 6  a 

Beets,  perpound  ...*. 4  a 

Turnips,  perpound 4  a 


25 
25 

37i 


3 

16 
8 

25 

10 

5 

5 


Even  in  the  towns  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  board  at  restaurants 
or  hotels,  at  rates  varying  from  $8  to  $12  per  week.  Many  mills  are  so  situated 
that  they  are  compelled  to  keep  a  boarding-house  for  the  men  employed,  in  which 
case  they  are  usually  pmd  so  much  a  month  including  their  board.  This  system 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  unsettled  disposition  of  much  of  our  population, 
who,  in  spite  of  oft-repeated  warnings,  are  yet  ready  to  believe  that  every  new 
mining  camp  discovered  is  bettor  than  the  one  in  which  they  are  located,  and 
rush  to  it  accordingly,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  ''big  strike"  which  shall  hnns 
them  wealth  and  comfort  in  a  day,  instead  of  winning  them  by  the  old  well-tried 
rule  of  patient  industry  and  perseverance.  There  are  many  signs,  however,  of 
improvement  in  this  respect ;  but  the  number  of  those  whd  have  come  to  look 
upon  Nevada  as  a  permanent  home  are  very  few,  indeed. 

House  servants  receive  from  $30  to  $40  a  month.  Many  Chinamen  are  employed 
in  this  capacity  at  about  the  same  wages. 
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The  great  majority  of  private  residences  in  this  district  are  built  of  wood. 

Benefits  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  Branches. — ^The  Central 
Pacific  railroad  at  the  nearest  point  will  be  about  20  miles  distant  from  Virginia. 
Even  were  there  no  railroad  connection  between  the  two  points,  we  should  yet 
feel  the  advantage  of  this  great  thoroughfare,  in  more  rapid  and  certain  com- 
munication with  the  seaboard,  and  in  reduced  rates  of  freight.  But  its  benefits 
are  likely  to  be  largely  increased  by  the  construction  of  a  line  fix>m  Vir^nia  to 
a  point  on  the  Truckee  river,  about  26  miles  east  of  the  State  line.  This  ]ine 
has  been  carefully  surveyed,  its  chief  features  being  enumerated  in  the  following 
abstract : 

Length  of  road  from  the  Savftge-  mine  in  Virginia  to  the  Truokee  river  and 
Gentrm  Pacific  railroad,  20  miles. 

Total  length  of  road,  22  miles. 

Total  elevation  to  be  overcome,  1,996  feet 

Average  grade  per  mile,  115^^  feet. 

Heaviest  grade  per  milej  180  feet.     . 

Minimum  curve,  radius,  300  feet. 

Peroenta^  of  straight  line,  65. 

Total  estimated  cost,  including  equipment,  &c.,  $1,105,748. 

Total  estimated  revenue  per  annum,  $1,368,320. 

Probable  net  profits.  60  per  cent,  of  gross  revenue. 

This  line  follows  a  hillside  grade  along  the  WashCoe  mountains  to  a  point  1 } 
miles  north  of  Virginia,  where  it  descends  into  Long  valley,  and  follows  the 
waters  of  that  valley  to  the  Truckee  river.  These  flow  through  smooth  valleys, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  deep  gorges  bounded  on  either  side  by  lofty  precipitous 
bluffs  of  trachyte  or  basalt;  but  m  all  cases  the  bottom  of  the  cafion  is  compara- 
.  ti  vely  smooth,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  a  good  road  with- 
out being  compelled  to  itdopt  a  hillside  gitidc,  except  in  one  instance,  for  about 
1 J  miles.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  a  good  road  can  be  built  for  a  very 
moderate  outlay,  though  the  route  lies  through  very  rough  and  broken  moun- 
tains. 

A  preliminary  reconnoissance  of  this  route  was  made  early  this  spring,  and  the 
detailed  location  has  just  been  completed  with  very  flattering  prospects.  The 
importance  of  the  early  completion  of  this  road  to  the  mining  interest  of  this  dis- 
trict is  almost  beyond  calculation.  Its  effects  will  be  felt  in  the,  reduced  price  of 
freight  on  general  merchandise,  in  the  reduced  cost  of  firewood  and  lumber,  and 
in  the  possibility  of  working  ores  at  present  valueless  from  their  too  poor  quality. 

At  the  present  time  about  30,000  tons  of  general  merchandise  are  brought  from 
California  to  Nevada  annually  for  consumption  in  this  district,  at  a  cost  Syr  trans- 
portation of  about  $1,800,000.  Through  railroad  communication  with  Sacra- 
mento will  result  in  a  saving  of  upwards  of  $900,000  per  annum,  of  which  about 
lO^per  cent,  or  $90,000  may  be  credited  to  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  railroad. 

^^he  road  will  also  make  the  pine  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  easily  accessible 
from  Virginia,  and  from  this  source  both  lumber  and  firewood  can  be  supplied  to 
Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  at  a  reduction  of  fully  35  per  cent,  on  present  rates.  The 
following  details  of  the  probable  business  of  the  road  are  from  the  report  of  the 
chief  engineer,  J.  E.  James.  The  figures  show  the  present  actual  consumption 
in  the  localities  where  the  opening  of  railroad  communication  with  the  Truckee 
river  and  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  would  affect  their  price : 

Accord iDff  to  the  estimate  of  parties  likely  to  be  well  informed,  iGirewood  can  be  delivored 
at  the  Truckee  terminus  of  tbe  road  at  $3  or  $3  CO  per  cord.  They  propose  to  cut  this  fire- 
wood in  tbe  Sierras  and  float  it  down  the  Truckee  river.  Logs  are  at  present  furnlAhed  to 
Eastman's  saw-mill  (only  a  few  miles  hip^herap  the  river)  from  this  source,  showing  the  plan 
to  be  feasible,  and  furnishiDg  data  on  which  to  base  an  estimate.  Supposing,  however,  that 
these  estimates  are  too  low,  and  that  the  price  at  the  terminus  is  $5  per  cord,  your  company 
can  supply  tbe  entire  demaiid  of  Virginia,  Gold  Hill  and  Silver  City  at  flO  per  cord.  In 
Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  this  would  be  $4  per  cord  less  than  ruling  rates  to  large  consumers, 
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and  $6  or  t7  less  than  is  nsnally  paid  hj  private  fiimiliee,  and  would  oeitainly  control  the 
■entire  hnsiness,  shown  bj  the  aecompanying  tables  to  be  as  followe : 

For  mills  as  per  schedule,  daily 233eord8. 

For  niinesas  per  schAdole,  daily...,. 72    " 

For  domestic  nse 60    " 


Total 355 


«• 


The  present  price  of  timber  and  Inmber  for  mhiing^  purposes  ranges  fVom  |38  to  (90  per 
1,000  ieet,  board  measure. 

In  the  report  of  the  comity  assessor  to  the  sarreyor  general  ofthe  State,  for  J866,  the  cos4 
of  delivering  logs  and  manufacturing  them  into  lumber  at  Russell  tSs,  Crowe*8  mUI,  at  Empire 
City,  is  given  at  812  per  1,000  feet,  which  is  probably  not  far  from  a  correct  estimate.  These 
logs  are  floated  down  the  Carson  river  a  distance  of  from  60  to  100  miles,  from  the  forests  of 
Alpine  county,  California.  Lumber  can  be  manufactured  on  the  Tmckee  at  rates  equally 
favorable,  thus  enabling  your  company  to  place  it  in  the  market  at  a  price  not  exoeedinff 
|21  per  1,000  feet.  The  following  condensed  statement  shows  nearly  the  present  annual 
consumption : 

Required  by  mines 17,910,100  feet. 

Required  by  mills 920,000 

Required  for  other  purposes, 5,000,000 


it 


Total 23.830,100 


(t 


We  have  then  the  following  result  per  annum : 

Saving  on  127,800  cords  of  woed,  at  85 $639,  000 

Saving  on  23,800,000  feet  lumber,  at  87  per  1,000 166, 600 

Saving  on  30,000  tons  merchandise 90,  000 

895,600' 

equal  to  81  50  on  every  ton  of  ore  raised  from  the  mines/ 
We  again  quote  from  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer^: 

'  The  facilities  afforded  by  the  Truckee  river  will  doubtless  create  an  immense  business  in 
the  transportation  of  low-grade  ores  to  that  river  for  reduction  by  water-power.  Competent 
judges  estimate  that  roek  yielding  f  12  per  ton  can  be  reduced  with  pront  both  to  mine  and 
mill  by  taking  advantage  of  its  capabilities.  All  persons  at  all  familiar  with  our  mines  are 
aware  of  the  vast  amount  of  low-grade  ores  now  standing  in  the  Comstock  mines.  Wo 
believe  that  1,000  tons  of  this  class  of  ore  would  be  extracts  daily  in  a  short  period  aflerthe 
cumpletion  of  the  road,  but  allowing  for  the  gradual  growth  of  the  traffic,  have  based  our 
estunate  on  500  tons  daily  for  the  first  year  of  operations. 

On  a  basis  of  500  tons  daily,  there  would  be  from  this  source  alone  an  increase 
on  the  annual  production  of  bullion  as  follows :  180,000  tons,  averaging  815 
per  ton,  82,700,000  or,  supposing  the  quantity  to  be  increased  to  1,000  tons,  the 
amount  would  be  85,400,000. 

This  bullion  can  be  secured  to  circulation  in  no  other  way. 

Neither  will  the  advantages  cease  at  this  point.  The  ability  to  work  815  ores 
to  advantage  will  immediately  enable  many  mines  at  present  lying  idle  to  resume 
operations^  and  very  materially  lessen  the  annual  assessment  list.  Neither  can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  reduced  cost  of  working  will  gradually  cause  the  removal 
of  other  mills  to  the  Tmckee.  If  all  the  r)res  were  worked  at  that  point  the 
saving  to  the  community  would  amount  to  upwards  of  81,000,000  per  annum, 
equal  to  nearly  seven  per  cent,  on  the  gross  yield  per  annum  of  the  Comstock 
lode.  The  minimum  cost  of  mining  ores  has  probably  been  reached ;  we  must, 
therefore,  look  to  improvements  in  the  mode  and  cost  of  reduction,  as  an  offset 
to  the  increased  expenditure  necessary  to  deeper  mining  operations,  if  we  would 
keep  our  net  profits  at  (heir  present  position. 
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siCTioir  III. 

THE   SUTBO   TUNNEL. 

One  of  tho  most  important  enterprises  connected  with  the  mining  interests  of 
the  Pacific  coast  is  the  proposed  Sutro  tunnel,  briefly  referred  to  in  prelim- 
inary report. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work,  its  bearing  upon  the  future  yield  of  the  mines 
located  upon  the  Comstock  loae,  and  its  probable  influence  in  demonstrating  the 
continuity  of  mineral  lodes  in  depth,  in  other  parts  of  our  territory,  where  the 
conditions  may  be  similar,  have  been  set  forth  in  various  reports  upon  the  subject. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Francisco,  a  body  composed  of  highly  intel- 
ligent men,  some  time  since  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
proposed  tunnel,  as  being  a  work  beneficial  to  the  mechanical  interests  of  the 
coast.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  report,  which  is  quite  an  elab- 
orate document : 

Yield  of  Bullion. — ^These  mfnes  hare  now  a  world-wide  repntatioo ;  the  3rield  of  the 
precious  metals  from  the  Comstock  lode  far  exceeds  that  of  any  otoer  locality. 
The  annual  produce  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  in  ro«na  numbers  as  follows : 

ie«. Hooo.000 

ie«. 12,000.000 

1864 16,000,000 

i9Si, 15.000,000 

1866. 16,000,000 

Total  prodaee  in  five  jean ; $63,000,006 

The  total  annual  production  of  silyer  in  the  world  In  1854  is  stated  hj  Professor  Whitney 
St  147,443,200.  The  bnllien  obtained  from  the  Comstock  lode  in  1866  is,  therefore,  equal  to 
more  than  one- third  in  value  of  all  the  silver  produced  in  1854.  Mexico,  in  its  most  flour- 
•Sshing  days,  from  1795  to  1810,  produced  an  annual  avera^  of  $24,000,000  from  several 
thousand  mines.  After  1810,  when  the  revolution  took  place,  the  yield  of  the  mines  fell  in 
some  years  to  as  low  a  f  g^re  as  $4,500,000,  hut  the  average  from  1810  to  1825  shows 
$JO,000,()00.  At  the  present  time  the  entire  product  of  Mexico  does  not  exceed  that  of  the 
Comstock  lode. 

The  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi  ayeraj^ed  about  $4,000,000  per  annum  for  300  years;  those 
on  the  Yeta  Ma(|{e  (mother  vein)  of  Guanajuato  about  $3,000,000  for  an  equal  period,  and 
the  mines  of  the  Keal  del  Monte  Company,  on  the  Biscanya  vein  in  Mexico,  over  $400,000 
for  the  last  110  years,  or  a  total  of  $44,000,000,  a  less  amount  than  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Comstock  lode  m  the  last  three  years. 

Profits  of  MiNiNO.^The  hnmimse  yield  of  bullion  from  the  Comstock  lode  will  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  profits  realized  by  the  owners  have  been  proportional  to  the  yield,  but 
^is  han  not  been  the  case.    / 

It  is  true  that  the  value  of  bullion  obtained  by  some  companies  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
current  expenses,  as,  for  example,  the  Gould  and  Curry ;  the  net  profits  of  which  amount  to 
over  $3,000,000.  But  some  oJier  companies  have  expended  large  sums  of  money  and  realised 
little,  and  some  nothing  at  all.  We  have  no  accurate  fignires  for  the  earlier  yea^,  but  com- 
paring the  dividends  with  the  assessmentd  levied,  we  find  that  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
mines  has  been  swallowed  up  by  expenses.  In  1965  the  dividends  paid  amount  to  $  1 ,900,000, 
and  the  assessments  levied  to  $1,960,000,  or  $50,000  more  than  the  dividends. 

In  1866  the  dividends  paid  were  $1,794,400;  the  assessments  levied,  $1,23-^,380.  Dividends 
-  over  a-ssessnients,  $562,020.  In  the  first  years  of  operations  on  the  Comstock  lode,  tha 
expenditures  for  machinery,  which  had  to  be  transported  from  California  across  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  for  the  erection  of  costly  reduction  works,  and  for  other  permanent 
improvements,  together  with  the  extravagant  prices  paid  for  reducing  ores  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner,  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  produce.  Latterly,  the  only  increase  of  expeq.se  has  been 
in  mininc^  operations ;  as  greater  depths  were  reached  a  large  amount  of  prospecting  or  dead 
work  haa  to  be  done,  and  additions  made  to  the  pumping  and  hoisting  machinery,  almost 
counterbalancing  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  crusning  the  ore,  of  labor,  and  of  freight,  and 
we  consequently  find  that  the  aggregate  profits  of  the  mines  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  bear 
but  a  small  ratio  to  the  production. 

The  cost  of  labor  and  of  reducing  ores  will  gradually  diminish  from  year  to  year,  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  from  Sacramento  to  the  yalle^  of  the  Truckee  river, 
which  will  certainly  be  effected  in  the  year  1868,  the  price  of  transportation  from  San  Francisco 
to  die  mines  will  not  be  more  than  one-third  of  the  average  rates  neretofore  paid.  Bnt  we  do 
not  believe  that  any  reduction  of  expenses  on  these  items  which  can  be  made  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  increased  cost  ci  working  the  minee,  alter  a  few  yean,  when  greater  depths  are 
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attained,  if  the  present  system  of  pumpiDg  but  the  water,  and  of  raistnd^  tbe  ore  and  raftue 
through  shafts  to  the  surface,  Is  continued. 

In  the  late  report  of  B.  FI.  Stretch,  esq^  State  mineralogist  of  Nevada,  we  find  it  stated 
that  47  steam  engines  are  now  in  operation  on  the  Comstock  lode,  which  answer  all  the  present 
.  requirements,  but  every  addition  to  the  depth  demands  additional  power,  correspondent 
augmentation  of  capital  invested  in  machinery,  and  a  larger  annual  demand  for  fuel.  The 
little  wood -there  was  originally  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City  wan  long  since  exhausted ;  it 
has  now  to  be  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains, and  as  the  nearer  timber  is  destroyed,  it  must  be  hauled  a  greater  distance  and  at  an 
increased  price. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  machinery,  of  annual  additions  and  repairs,  and 
of  consumption  of  fuel,  wages  of  emplov^s,  delays  caused  by  breaking  of  pumps,  expense  of 
explorations,  obstacles  in  securing  good  ventilation  and  increase  of  heat  with  tne  depth,  and 
the  financial  result  of  past  years,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mode  now  adopted 
of  working  these  mines  cannot  long  be  prosecuted  with  profit  to  the  owners. 

The  result  of  similar  operations  in  other  countries,  as  furnished  by  Humboldt,  Ward,  St. 
Clair  Duport,  and  other  writers,  convoys  an  instructive  lesson  to  persons  interested  in  min- 
ing enterprises.  These  authorities  agree  that  mining  from  the  surface  must  always  prov« 
suicidal  to  the  interests  of  the  owners  when  the  position  of  the  mines  will  allow  the  construc- 
tion of  adits  or  tunnels,  which  will  drain  the  water,  ventilate  the  mines,  and  diminish  the  coat 
of  removing  the  ore  and  valueless  material. 

Humboldt,  in  his  **  Assay  Politique  sur  la  NouvelleEspafpe,**  published  in  1803,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Veta  Madre  of  Guanajuato,  a  lode  much  resemblmg  the  Comstock,  exclaims : 

**  It  is,  indeed,  strango  that  mfbes  of  such  richness  have  no  tunnels  for  draining,  when  the 
neighboring  ravines  of  Cata  and  Marfil  and  the  plains  of  Tumascatio.  which  are  below  the 
level  of  the  lowest  works  of  the  Valenciana  mine,  would  seem  to  invite  the  miner  to  com- 
mence works  which  would  serve  for  drainage,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  faciliiies  for  trans- 
porting materials  to  tbe  smelting  and  amalgamation  works." 

A  gentleman  of  intelligence,  whom  Humboldt  questioned  in  regard  to  this  want  of  wisdom, 
replied  **Uiat  the  excavation  of  a  general  tunnel  would  be  a  work  very  expensive,  and  per- 
haps impossible,  on  account  of  the  toant  of  union  among  iheffroprittorsitfthe  differemt  mixes.*' 

THE  VALENCIANA  MiNB. — Upon  this  lode  is  located  the  celebrated  Valeneiana  mine, 
which,  according  to  Humboldt,  was  first  opened  by  Obregon,  a  young  Spaniard,  who.  with- 
out means,  commenced  prospecting  on  a  part  of  the  vein  which  up  to  tnat  time  haa  been* 
unproductive. 

After  undergoing  many  privations,  he  at  last  struck  an  immense  body  of  ore,  from  which 
alone  was  extracted,  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1767,  to  the  Hth  of  June,  1791,  the  sum  of 
$14,764,492  of  silver,  out  of  134,988  tons  of  ore.  benor  Obregon,  afterwards  known  as  tbe 
Count  of  Valenciana,  became  tbe  richest  man  in  Mexico,  and  probably  in  the  world,  at  that 
time.  As  ^ater  depths  were  attained,  tho  increase  of  expense  became  such  that  the  mine 
ceased  to  yield  a  profit,  and  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  18  iD,  it  was  allowed 
to  fill  with  earth  and  water.  In  18'<^,  this  mine,  together  with  many  others,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  wealthy  English  company,  who  expended21  months  in  draining  it  of  water,  but 
the  expenses  of  mining  and  pumping  were  so  great  that  af^r  some  years  the  lower  worka 
w^ere  again  abandoned. 

The:  Kngush  Beal  del  Monte  Company.— The  most  rei^arkablo  and  disastrous  expe- 
rience made  by  any  i'oi-eign  company  in  Mexico  has  been  that  of  the  English  Beal  del  Monte 
Com  pan  V. 

They  became,  in  the  year  182.3,  the  possessors  of  the  Biacanya  and  several  other  veins,  the 
former  having  been  worked  for  many  years,  and  having  yielded  lai^  amounts  of  silver, 
prior  to  1749.  At  that  date  an  intelligent  miner,  named  Bustamente,  concluded  to  run  an 
adit,  or  tunnel,  in  order  to  effect  their  drainage.  He  labored  long  and  patiently,  and  was 
supplied  with  means  by  Don  Pedro  Terreros,  who  continued  tho  work  after  the  decease  of 
Bustamente.  In  1759  the  vein  was  reached,  after  running  a  tunnel  9,000  feet  in  length, 
cutting  -the  vein  at  a  depth  of  GOO  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  exposing  to  view  an  immense 
body  of  ore.  Terreros,  in  the  12  succeeding  years,  drew  from  ois  mines  a  clear  profit  of 
$6,000,000;  he  obtained  the  title  of  Count  of  Kegla  by  the  munificence  of  his  donations  to 
the  Court  of  Madrid ;  he  presented  Charles  III  with  two  ships  of  the  line,  (one  of  112  guns, 
constructed  at  Havana  ot  the  most  costly  material, }  and  accommodated  him  besides  with  a 
loan  of  $1,000,000,  no  part  of  which  has  been  repaid. 

His  successor,  the  second  count,  continued  the  working  of  the  mines,  but  not  with  equal 
profit,  for  the  upper  portions  of  the  vein  being  worked  out,  he  was  compelled  to  go  below  the 
adit,  and  the  water  encountered  required  1,200  horses  to  pump  it  out,  at  an  annual  cxpendi- 
turo  of  $250,000.    After  struggling  for  many  years,  and  after  a  depth  of  324  foot  under  the' 
adit  had  been  reached,  the  work  %^as  abandoned,  and  the  mine  allowed  to  fill  with  water. 

It  was  in  this  state  when  tho  English  Beal  del  Monte  Company  took  possession ;  thej 
expected,  by  substituting  powerful  steam  machinery  for  the  horse  whims  which  had  been 
employed  by  the  Mexicans,  to  make  tho  mines  again  profitable.  The  result,  however,  was 
fery  disastrous,  for  in  the  2;^  years  they  held  the  mines  the  oxpenditures  were  f  15,381,633; 
while  the  total  yield  was  $10,481,475,  showing  a  loss  of  nearly  $5,000,000. 
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TImj  first  erected  two  steam  engines  of  3&!ach  ojllnders  eaeh,  which  freed  the  mine  from 
water  to  a  depth  of  324  feet  under  the  adit ;  at  this  point  another  one  was  required  and  erected 
of  54-inch  cylinder,  by  which  the  working  was  carried  to  724  feet  under  the  adit ;  but  here 
again  ihe  engines  were  overpowered,  and  still  another  engine  of  75-inch  cylinder  was  erected. 

Mr.  John  Buchan,  the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  in  one  of  his  reports,  made  in  J  852,  says: 

**  After  the  mine  had  reached  a  depth  of  710  feet  under  the  adit  (1,310  feet  below  the  sur- 
hee)  the  difficulties  of  draina^  had  so  increased,  both  from  augmented  onantity  of  water 
and  the  greater  height  to  raise  it  to  the  point  of  discbarge,  that  three  poweriul  steam  enginto 
could  hm\v  stem  the  coming  waters  or  the  mine. 

**  With  the  increased  difficulty  of  drainage,  seeing  three  bunches  of  ore  worked  out,  and 
a  debt  of  $5,000,000  still  outstanding,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  energy  and  perseverance 
of  the  Enirlish  adventurers  were  at  last  exhausted. 

**  Had  the  c^impany  prosecuted  a  projected  deeper  drain  tunnel,  it  would  have  secured  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  mines  for  manv  years  to  come.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
first-Count  of  Kegla  distinenished  himself  and  made  the  fortune  of  his  family  by  driving 
the  preeent  adit ;  the  second  count  reached  down  '&si4  feet  below  it,  being  the  limit  to  which 
the  mines  could  be  worked  with  profit  by  horse  power  drainage.  The  English  company,  by 
the  powerful  aid  of  steam  machinery,  carried  down  the  workings  to  720  feet  below  the  adit ; 
but  nere  we  find  another  limit  to  profitable  working,  as  the  deeper  excavations  of  the  Bis- 
canya  vein  are  again  abandoned  to  fill  with  water. 

"  A  deeper  adit,  which  had  to  be  driven  a  distance  of  13,500  feet,  had  been  commenced  by 
the  seoona  count.  The  English  company  unfortunately  adopted  the  more  speedy  plan,  as  it 
was  supposed,  of  emploving  steam  engines,  instead  of  the  slower  but  surer  plan  of  driving 
home  the  deep  adit,  which  could  have  l>een  done  with  the  investment  of  but  little  more 
capital  than  tnat  expended  in  applying  steam  engines,  and  wotdd  no  doubt  have  given  a 
very  differrnt  turn  to  the  fortune  of  that  oompanv." 

Mr.  W.  P.  Robertson  thus  relates  the  financial  history  of  this  company: 

**  The  London  Real  del  Monte  Company  commenced  working  on  a  magnificent  scale ; 
then,  under  the  influence  of  a  panic,  suddenly  deserted,  in  the  most  critical  time,  their  judi- 
cious and  indefatigable  agent  at  the  mine,  and  the  result  has  been  unmitigated  ruin.  The 
mania  in  London  at  the  time  (lfl23to  1825)  was  so  strong  and  so  general  that  no  expenditure 
was  for  a  moment  grudged.  People  thonght  they  were  laying  out  tens  to  receive  back 
thousapds,  so  they  paid  up  their  tens  with  surprising  alacrity.  The  management  in  London 
•of  many  of  the  new  companies  under  the  reaction  was  miserably  bad,  and  in  the  end  many 
of  the  shareholders  were  completely  ruined  and  retired  to  cottages,  there  to  abandon  forever 
their  *  Chateaux  en  Espagne.* 

**In  1825,  the  late  Mr.  Kinder;  the  enthusiastic  leader  of  the  Real  del  Monte  Company, 
was  offered  $8,000  for  each  of  his  W  shares  of  $500  paid  up  in  that  concern ;  he  refused  td 
sell,  that  Is,  be  would  not  take  $240,000  for  what  had  cost  him  $15,000.  The  reaction  set 
in,  and  down  went  all  shares.  In  ]845-'46,  those  of  Real  del  Monte  were  to  be  had  at 
$12  50  each;  that  is,  Mr.  Kinder*s  30  shares,  which  in  1825  were  worth  $240,000.  had  grad- 
ually dwindled  down  to  $375!  The  company  was  all  but  bankrupt;  no  more  assessments 
were  listened  to ;  and  the  debts  could  not  be  paid  with  unsalable  engines^  though  they  kept 
up  the  steam,  nor  yet  with  stones,  although  silver  was  in  them.  The  shares  ha^  since  gone 
to  fit/;  no  one  will  have  them  fenced  in,  as  they  are  with  unknown  rotpensibilities  and 
debts.  In  vain  did  their  new,  active,  intelligent,  and  cnterprieing,  though  piti^^t  manage 
and  agent,  Mr.  Buchan,  write  to  the  shareholders  to  take  liear#and  not  to  throw  away  their 
property.  They  had  been  panic-stricken  in  the  first  instance,  they  had^  got  sick  of  the 
business  in  the  second,  and  in  this  last  and  most  helpless  fit,-  they  entered  into  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  the  property  to  a  Mexican  company.  A  bargain  was  fttrtick,  and  the  perpetual 
lease  of  Real  del  Monte,  with  everything  on  it,  panseU  from  the  hands  of  the- l^al  uel  Monte 
bondholders  for  an  old  song.  The  entin  sum  paid  was  $r.tO,000,  for  a  business  on  which 
$7,000,000  had  first  and  last  been  expended ;  and  even  of  the  mite  l»  be  recovered,  three- 
fourths  were  not  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  bondholders  at  all,  hut  to* be  appropriated  in 
Real  del  Monte  itselt*  in  the  liquidation  of  sums  still  duo  to  thoser^'ants  of  the  old  company. 
What  a  winding  up !  Shares  once  worth  $8,000  each,  now  not  wortl^  lU)  ceuts !  and  the 
actual  movable  property  on  the  estate,  in  lioiiiies,  wcrkshops,  maclriiiery,  crushing  establKth- 
ment,  timber,  woou,  iron  implements,  utensils,  steam  engines,  horses,  homed  cattle,  mules, 
and  many  valuable  miscellaneous  materialsv  must  bo  worth  altogether  some  millions  of 
dollars.  The  house  of  Regla  alone  cost  a  million  and  a  half,  aod  now  is  valued  at  a  million 
of  dollars— all  gono  for  $130,000. 

**  Thus  did  Real  del  Monte  pass  from  the  Counts  of  Regia  in  Mexico,  and  thus  has  it 
passed  from  the  luckless  shareholders  in  London — the  first  paying  the  penalty  of  personal 
extravagance^  the  other  an  cqimlly  severe  one  of  wild  speculation  and  injudicious  manage- 
ment. It  is  now  in  wiser  hands  than  theirs,  and  prosperity  dawns  again  on  this  almost 
national  establishment  or  colony." 

This  history  of  the  Real  del  Monte  mine  teaches  a  valuable  lesson,  confirmed  by  the  result 
of  almost  every  similar  enterprise  in  Mexico.  They  show  that  alter  a  certain  depth  has  been 
reached  and  no  drain  tunnels  constructed,  the  mines  have  been  abandoned  and  the  proprio^ 
tors  ruined. 
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St  Clair  Daport,  who  pnblisbed  a  work  on  the  mines  of  Mexico  in  1843,  gives  a  general 
sketch  of  mining  operations,  which  is  a  perfect  representation  of  recent  experience  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada.    He  says : 

**  Opening  a  mine  by  accidenjt,  somebody  discovers,  gnided  by  the  croppines  elevated 
above  the  soil,  quartz  containing  some  metal.  He  exposes  some  pie<ies  to  white  heat,  and  if 
he  discovers  thereon  globnles,  or  pearls  of  silver,  he  takes  up  the  claim.  The  discoverer 
now  seeks  partners  with  capital  to  work  this  claim,  as  generally  the  means  of  one  man  ara 
not  snificient  for  such  an  enterprise.  At  first  they  generally  seek  to  extract  the  ore  by  fbl* 
lowing  down  on  the  vein,  and  open  a  number  of  shafts  along  its  course ;  but  in  the  same  ratio 
as  these  shaAs  increaso  in  depth  the  water  increases  too ;  galleries  and  new  sbafls  become 
necessary,  and  finally,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  the  largest  portion  of  the  yield  has  been 
expended  in  such  operations,  particularly  in  mines  which  are  not  extraordinarily  rich  in 
minerals,  the  work  has  to  stop  on  account  of  bad  air  and  abundance  of  water,  the  improve- 
ments being  of  no  further  use. 

**  The  owners  now  look  for  new  partners ;  if  the  vein  presents  probabilities  of  richness  at 
a  skater  depth,  persons  can  be  found  who,  for  a  portion  of  the  stock,  ^neraliy  for  half, 
advance  the  necessary  means,  which  is  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  first  yield  or  the  mine. 

**  After  the  water  has  been  removed,  and  the  shafts  and  galleries  are  made,  and  really  rich 
ore  is  found,  then  commences  the  food  time  of  the  mine.  Arrived  at  a  depth  where  silver 
generally  is  abundant,  and  when  the  expenses  to  bring  the  water  and  ore  to  the  surface  are 
not  too  great,,  mining  is  a  good  paying  business ;  that  is  what  is  called  in  the  luiner^s  lan- 
guage *la  (Kfnanza,*  This  time  is  hoped  for  with  ardent  desire,  not  only  by  the  owners  of  the 
mine  and  the  miners  employed,  but  also  by  the  entire  neighborhood.  In  this  ca.«e  labor,  and 
all  necessary  articles  for  mining,  are  in  demand,  aud  well  paid  for ;  the  money  earned  with 
ease  is  spent  freely,  and  everybody  in  the  whole  mining  region  having  any  claims  is  full  of 
hopes  to  strike  it  equally  rich.  The  buildings  for  the  reduction  of  ores  are  now  erected,  and 
veiy  often  in  a  style  altogether  too  costly  for  their  use.  Next,  underground  works  are  con- 
structed to  facilitate  the  hoisting  of  ore  and  water.  In  case  the  mines  in  *  bonanza'  belong  to 
private  individuals,  these  works  ard  executed  on  a  substantial  basis,  with  a  view  ot  useful- 
ness for  the  future.  But  in  most  cases,  when  a  mine  is  divided  amongst  a  number  of  share- 
holders, they  present  such  a  diversity  of  ideas  that  they  often  cannot  a(^ree  upon  anything  at 
all,  except  to  extract  the  most  money  from  their  mine  in  the  shdrtest  time  possible,  without 
even  looking  ahead  for  a  few  months.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  find  one  singly  well- 
worked  gallery  in  such  mines.  The  richest  ore  is  torn  from  the  mine,  and  less  rich  ore 
remains  untouched  to  be  taken  out  when  *la  bonanza*  ceases.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  in  times  of  prosperity  a  small  portion  of  the  yield  is  not  spent  to  make  new  developments. 

Abandonment  of  the  Mine. — **  The  pay  streak  once  traversed,  and  the  increased  depth 
rendering  the  price  of  extraction  too  considerable,  the  'bonanza*  ceases.  The  less  rich  ore 
left  in  the  mine  is  now  tkken  out,  and  one  of  the  greatest  expenses  being  the  keeping  down 
of  the  water,  the  lower  qualities  of  ore  are  abandoned. 

'*  The  reserved  middle  class  of  ores  will  pay  expenses  to  explore  the  mine  for  a  while,  but 
the  time  arrives  when  a  day's  work,  or  the  value  of  a  pound  of  ore,  ceases  to  pay,  and  the 
mine  is  thereafter  entirely  abandoned." 

The  author  of  the  above  description  of  mining  operations  in  Mexico,  written  S5  years  a^, 
could  not  have  given  a  more  truthful  account  of  ■operations  in  the  Comstock  lode  had  lie 
spent  the  last  six  or  seven  years  in  Virginia  City.  Our  mining  compauies  have  been  par- 
suing  exactly  the  same  course,  and  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Mexican  piede- 
cer<sors.  Ruin  of  the  owners  and  abandonment  of  the  mines  has  oeen  the  result  there ;  rain 
and  abandonment  must  follow  upon  the  suicidal  course  pursued  here. 

Mining  in  Europe. — If  we  turn  to  Europe,  however,  we  find  that  mining  is  carried  on 
with  intelligence,  economy,  and  with  a  view  to  permanency.  In  England  but  few  mines 
are  located  at  any  considerable  elevation  above  sea  level,  and  deep  drainaee  by  adits  is 
impossible.  But  each  mine  has  its  adit,  however  small  its  depth  may  be  beneath  the  surface, 
and  in  stating  the  depth  of  shafts  in  England  they  are  given  from  the  adit  downwards ;  what 
is  above  the  adit  is  not  counted  at  all. 

The  most  remarkablo  work  of  this  kind  in  Orcat  Britain  is  the  great  adit  in  Cornwall,  of 
which  an  English  writer  says : 

**The  advantages  of  working  mines  by  adits  are  well  shown  at  the  United  mines,  near 
Bedruth,  where  an  adit  has  been  driven,  commencing  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
which,  with  its  branches,  has  a  length  of  from  30  to  40  miles,  and  a  depth  under  the  mines 
of  from  180  to  420  feet.  By  means  of  this  work  a  saving  in  the  consumption  of  eoal  is 
effected  amounting  to  24,000  tons  per  annum.  This  magnificent  undertaking  was  completed 
in  1768." 

Mines  in  Germany.  —The  mines  in  Germany  present  by  far  the  finest  field  for  studvlng 
mining  operations  reduced  to  a  science.  There  mining  schools  and  learned  professors  have 
for  years  prepared  voung  men,  who  were  to  bo  placed  in  charge  of  mines,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  ot  all  the  varied  branches  required  of  mining  engineers.  It  is  owing  quite  as 
much  to  intelligent  management  as  to  the  low  rates  of  wages  that  mines  are  profitably 
worked  in  Germany  which  would  be  considered  valueless  in  California  or  Nevada.  There 
we  see  the  most  complete  systems  of  drainage  and  ventilation,  and  mines  placed  beyond  the 
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UBual  contingencies  of  snch  enterprises,  yielding  nearly  nniform  diyidends,  and  rsgarded  by 
capitalietfi  as  good  security  for  inyestment. 

Thg  Friebero  District.— a  few  years  since  it  was  proposed  to  draio  the  Frieberg  min- 
ing district  by  an  adit-level  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  SM  miles,  which  would  cut  the 
vein  at  a  ,mean  dejpth  of  2,000  feet.  This  plan  was  yigorously  supported  by  Von  Beast  and 
other  eminent  mining  engineers,  and  receiT^l  the  sanction  of  iae  Saxon  government.    This 

S'gantic  work  has  not  yet  been  commenced,  but  a  deep  adit  is  now  being  driven,  which  will 
ain  the  mines  400  feet  below  the  present  deepest  natural  draina^,  and  will  have  a  length 
of  a  little  over  eight  miles.  It  is  eight  feet  wide,  nearly  10  feet  high,  and  rises  in  the  whole 
distance  12  feet  6  inches. 

In  the  Harz  district  some  mines  have  attained  an  immense  depth.  Tho  mine  of  Andreas* 
berg  has  a  depth  of  2,450  feet,  being  one  of  the  deepest  mines  in  the  world :  adits  have  been 
there  for  centuries,  the  larspesc  of .  which  was  completed  three  years  ago. 

The  Ernst  August  Tunnel.— We  make  the  foltowinff  condensed  extract  from  a  report 
made  by  Dr.  Geissler  concerning  this  great  work,  called  the  Ernst  August  tunnel,  after  the 
late  Ring  of  Hanover: 

**On  the  22d  of  June,  1864,  a  drain  tunnel  was  completed  which  may  be  called  the  great- 
est work  of  the  kind  ever  executed.  To  explain  its  objects  and  importance  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  the  following  details : 

**The  mines  of  the  Harz  were  about  to  be  abandoned,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  about 
to  be  drowned  out  bv  water  beyond  redemption.  In  the  course  of  time  the  explorations  in 
those  mines  went  deeper  and  deeper,  until  they  reached  a  depth  of  2,000  ftet. .  While  the 
higher  situated  galleries  ceased  to  yield  pay  ore  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  exceedingly  rich 
ores  discovered  iu  the  lowest  levels  could  not  be  reached  on  account  of  great  bodies  of  water, 
which  pumps  and  engines  could  not  master,  and  the  lower  levels  h^  to  be,  for  the  time 
being,  abandoned  # 

**  There  have  been  drain  tunnels  in  the  Harz  for  a  long  time,  which  were  used  as  canals 
for  the  transportation  of  ores.  Already  at  the  cemmencement  of  the  16th  century  mechani- 
cal means  to  remove  the  water  from  the  mines  were  insufficient,  and  drain  tunnels  were  con- 
structed at  that  early  period.  The  first  tunnel  was  commenced  in  1525,  another  in  1548,  one 
in  155i,  and  still  anotLer  in  1573.  By  aid  of  these  tunnels  mininr  was  continued  in  those 
districts  for  200  years,  but  about  the  ndddle  of  the  last  century  it  became  difficult  again  to 
master  the  water. 

**Iti  1799  another  deep  tunnel — having  a  length,  including  galleries,  of  57,000  feet,  or 
nearly  11  miles — was  completed.  But  this  also,  afterwards,  was  considered  insufficient  for 
future  purposes,  for  notwithstanding  additional  engines  might  have  been  used  for  a  while, 
their  dimensions  and  cost  in  mines  which  had  reached  such  an  enormous  depth  would  have 
been  very  great.  And,  after  all,  the  surest  and  cheapest  way  for  water  to  be  removed  is  by 
its  natural  now ;  the  engines  have  enough  to  do  in  pumping  tbe  water  up  to  the  Ernst  August 
tunnfiL  as  that  gives  the  deepest  natural  drainage  which  can  ever  be  ootuned. 

Description  of  Tunnel. — **In  ,1650,  afler  careful  surveys  and  due  consideration,  the 
construction  of  the  Ernst  August  Tunnel  was  resolved  upon ;  it  was  to  commence  at  Qittelde, 
a  little  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  mountains,  and  it  was  estimated  that  22  vears  would  be 
required  for  its  completion,  but  it  only  took  a  little  over  half  that  time,  for  it  was  entirely 
completed  in  12  years  and  11  months.  Nine  shafts  had  been  sunk,  from  which  18  gal- 
leries or  drifts  were  run,  and  one  from  the  moath,  so  that  the  work  progressed  from  19  diner- 
eat  points.  Tbe  connections  were  made  with  such  perfection  that  they  could  not  be  recog- 
nized after  they  were  completed. 

"This  tunnel  has  a  uniform  fall  of  5  -f^  incJies  to  each  630  feet,  or  1  in  1,400 ;  its  height 
is  eight  feet  three  inches ;  its  width,  five  feet  six  inches,  and  its  shape  that  of  an  egg.  The 
water  has  a  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  use  of  long  fiat-boats,  for  the  transportation  of  ore. 
A  part  of  the  water-course  is  covered  over,  to  be  used  as  a  sidewalk  for  the  miners." 

MECBSSITY  OF  A  TuNNEL  TO  THE  CoMSTOCK  LoDB.— We  have,  thus  far  reviewed  the 
jresults  of  mining  experience  where  drain  tunnels  have  not  been,  and  where  they  have  been 
constructed,  and  the  conclusion  your  committee  arrives  at  is,  that  a  deep  drain  tunnel  to  the 
Comstock  lode  will  not  only  greatly  facilitate  mining  operations,  but  is  an  absolute  necessity ; 
the  sooner  it  is  constructed  the  more  benefit  will  be  derived  therefrom,  and  without  it  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  the  abandonment  of  those  mines  before  the  lapse  of  man^  years. 

The  necessity  of  tbe  tunnel  having  been  sufficiently  demonstrated,  it  remains  to  show  that 
the  ore  which  will  probsjbly  be  obtained  from  these  mines  will  justify  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  first  question  to  be  examined  is,  whether  the  ore  in  the  Comstock  lode  extends  to  an 
unlimited  depth.  This  question  has  been  so  ablv  handled  by  Baron  Riehthofen,  an  eminent 
geologist  of  the  highest  European  reputation,  that  we  content  ourselves  by  giving  some 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  him  upon  this  subject,  in  February,  1865,  and  published  in 
one  of  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Sutro  Tunnel  Company.  For  a  more  detailed  account 
of  tbe  geology  of  the  Washoe  country  we  refer  to  his  aole  report,  to  be  seen  on  the  tables  of 
this  institute. 

Continuity  of  the  Comstock  Lode.— The  learned  Baron  says :  "  The  value  of  a  deep 
tunnel  will,  of  course,  chiefly  depend  upon  tbe  question  whether  these  mines  will  ever  be 
worked  to  considerable  depth ;  that  is,  whether  the  Comstock  vein  will  extend  far  down,  and 
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^whether  it  will  retain  its  metalliferous  character  in  depth.  Both  qnestions  will  have  to  bo 
decided  from  the  study  of  the  stnictare  and  nature  of  the  Comstock  rein,  and  from  compar- 
ing the  results  with  the  observations  at  snch  mines  in  other  conntries  which  have  already 
been  worked  to  great  depth.  My  experience  on  the  Comstock  rein  is  based  on  close  ana 
repeated  examinations  of  nearly  all  the  mines  on  its  course.  I  believe  I  concur  with  almost 
everybody  who  has  had  equal  experience  about  them,  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  true  fissure 
vein,  of  extraordipary  length,  and  extending  downwards  much  further  than  any  mining 
works  will  ever  be  able  to  be  carried  on.  It  would  be  too  tengthy  to  enumerate  the  various 
reasons  which  lead  most  positively  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  now  assumed  almost  universally 
as  a  fact,  and  the  number  of  those  who  consider  it  as  a  gash  vein,  or  a  system  of  gash  veins, 
is  fast  diminishing. 

"As  to  the.  downward  continuance  of  the  ore-bearing  character,  every  instance  goes  to 
show  that  the  aveitige  yield  in  precious  metals  remains. about  the  same  at  every  depth. 
Some  mines  had  accumulations  of  ore  near  the  surface,  (Ophir,  Mexican,  Gold  Hill;)  in 
others  they  commenced  very  near  under  the  surface,  (Gould  and  Curry,  Potosi,  Tcllow 
Jacket,  Belcher;)  at  others,  again,  considerable  work  had  to  be  done  before  bodies  of  ore  of 
any  amount  were  struck,  (Chollar,  the  southern  part  of  Gold  Hill,  Uncle  Sam,  and  others;) 
and  some  which  bad  no  ore  heretofore,  appear  to  have  good  prospects  to  find  it  soon.  The 
fact  that  some  rich  bodies  of  ore,  which  were  found  near  the  surface,  gavo  out  at  a  depth  of 
a  few  hundred  feet,  induced  the  common  belief  that  the  Comstock  vein  was  becoming  poorer 
in  its  lower  parts.  But  the  explorations  of  the  last  few  months  have  entirely  defeated  this 
opinion.  On  (he  contrary,  the  enormous  amount  of  bullion  which  is  being  produced  by  the 
mines  at  present  may  almost  appear  to  prove  that  the  vein  is  improving  in  depth.  But  this 
conclusion  is  probably  equally  fallacious,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tnat  many  mines  have 
been  developed  at  different  levels  and  ore  is  being  extracted  from  several  of  those.  Hoisting 
works  and  the  mode  of  extracting  the  ore  have  also  been  improved,  and  of  course  help  to 
increase  the  daily  produce.  This  average  equality  of  the  produce  of  the  vein  at  different 
levels  is  not  onlv  true  for  the  amount  of  ore  extracted  but  also  for  its  yield.  The  rich  body 
of  ore  in  the  Opnir  and  Mexican  mines  forms  the  only  exception  to  this  rule,  as  none  of  equal 
average  percentage  iu  silver  and  gold  has  been  found  again.  Even  the  relative  proportion 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ore  has  not  undergone  any  material  change,  though  the  bnllion,  on 
account  of  the  more  imperfect  process  of  redaction,  contained  at  first  proportionally  more 
gold  than  at  present. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  equality  of  average  produce  and  yield  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  vein  will  continue  downward  to  any  depth ;  besides  the  very  obvi- 
ous theoretical  conclusion  that  vast  amounts  of  silver  could  not  be  carried  into  the  fissure 
from  the  overlying  or  enclosing  rocks,  but  naturally  had  to  rise  from  unknown  depths, 
through  the  channel  of  the  fissure  itself,  to  be  deposited  in  it  where  the  conditions  for  Bobli- 
mation  or  precipitation  were  given  in  its  open  space;  experience  in  other  countries  by  no 
means  shows  of  a  regular  decrease  or  increase  in  yield  as  of  common  occurrence,  though 
either  of  them  may  happen.  More  commonly,  the  produce  of  true  fissure  veins  in  precious 
metals  has  been  found  to  be  about  constant.*' 

The  Baron  wrote  the  above  over  two  years  ag^ ;  the  explorations  made  since  that  time  in 
the  Hale  and  Norcross  and  other  mines,  strr>ngly  confirm  the  views  expressed  by  him. 

Nearly  all  writers  who  have  specially  studied  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  mineral 
veins  in  depth  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  We  will  give  an  extract  upon  this  sub- 
ject from  ail  eminent  French  writer,  M.  Burat.    He  says :  I 

"In  all  countries  where  isolated  veins  are  worked, a  large  number  of  them  have  been 
abandoned  and  taken  up  again ;  abandoned  because  accidents  or  barren  streaks  rendered  the 
working  burdensome,  and  afterwards  taken  up  again,*  when  they  have,  by  the  aid  of  capita], 
been  made  productive  mines.  The  same  veins  have  been  declared  to  be  rich  or  exhausted 
for  these  reasons  at  different  times ;  exhausted  always  when  the  owners  were  discouraged, 
and  rich  after  the  execution  of  further  works  had  pierced  the  barren  places.  These  are  the 
facts  of  which  we  will  lelate  several  examples,  and  by  which  we  intend  to  prove  that  eacl^ 
reworking  of  a  vein  after  an  abandonment  more  or  less  long,  bears  witness  oi  the  continuity 
of  mineral  veins  in  depth." 

Burat  and  other  prominent  writers  recite  numerous  instances  of  this  kind,  but  wo  cannot 
l^ve  place  to  them  in  this  report, 

TlIE  SUTRO  TUNNEL. 

The  proposed  tunnel  begins  3f  miles  below  Dayton,  between  Corral  and  Webber  canons. 
The  di.stauce  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  to  the  Savage  Works  is  a  little  over  four  miles,  but 
as  the  Comstock  lode  dips  to  the  east,  it  will  be  cut  in  20,178  feet.  It  will  pass  through  the 
different  ledges  in  Silver  Star  and  otlier  districts  nearly  at  right  angles.  Allowing  a  grade 
of  one  inch  m  100  feet,  or  four  and  four-tanths  feet  per  mile,  it  will  be  1,922  feet  below  the 
floor  of  the  Savage  Works.  The  topography  of  the  country  is  admirably  adapted  for  sinking 
sh&lts,  four  of  which  are  proposed  to  be  put  down.  They  will  not  only  supply  the  tunnel 
with  fresh  air,  but  will  greatly  expedite  work,  as  drifts  can  be  run  each  way  after  reaching 
the  grade  of  the  tunnel.  The  distance  of  the  first  shaft  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is  4,070 
feet;  depth,  443  feet;  second  shaft  from  first,  5,150  feet;  depth,  980  feet;  third  shaft  from 
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■econa,  4,060  feet;  depth,  ],4i36  feet;  fourth  shaft  from  third,  4,(>54  feet;  depth,  1,360  feet ; 
from  fourth  shaft  to  Comstock  lode,  2,244  feet ;  depth,  1,942  feet.  These  are  conTenient  dis* 
tances  for  working  and  ventilation.  The  month  is  ahout  one  and  a  half  mile  from  Carson 
riyer,  and  150  feet  above  hiffh-water  mark.  There  is  a  gradual  descent  for  about  one-third 
of  a  mile,  in  i!?hich  a  fall  of  100  feet  is  obtained,  giving  sufficient  area  for  dumping  and  mill 
sites. 

The  vertical  section  of  the  tunnel  through  rock  not  requiring  any  support  is  a  circle  of  12 
feet  diameter,  with  ofibets  3^  feet  from  the  1>ottom,  about  one  foot  wide,  which  support  the 
superstructure  of  the  railroad  track  to  bo  used  for  removing  ore  and  deihrU  from  the  mine. 
The  space  under  the  superstructure  is  for  drawing  the  water  from  the  lode.  Where  timber 
rapports  are  required  to  sustain  the  adjacent  rock,  the  top  is  level,  and  10  feet  wide,  clear  of 
the  framing;  height  eight  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  timbers  supporting  the  railroad,  where  it 
is  12  feet  wide  fn  the  clear.  Below  this  there  is  a  triangular  space,  three  feet  seven  inches  in 
depth,  forming  the  water  way. 

The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  constmction  have  been  very  ably  discussed  in  a  lengthy  report 
by  R.  G.  Carlyle,  esq.,  covering  some  200  pages  of  manuscript,  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
well-executed  diagrams.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  resided  some  years  in  Virginia  City,  when  he  was 
the  engineer  of  the  Gould  and  Curry  Company,  and  appears  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
eveiTtning  connected  with  mining  in  that  country.  The  minuteness  with  which  he  goes  into 
the  cletails  of  the  proposed  work,  the  elaborate  calculations  into  which  he  enters,  and  the 
scrupulous  manner  in  which  lie  weighs  his  conclusions,  entitle  his  report  to  careful  consider- 
ation. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  more  than  a  condensed  abstract  of  the  results  he  has  obtained. 
The  basis  of  his  calculations  is  the  experience  of  himself  and  others  in  mining  near  Virginia 
City,  and  the  statements  of  Baron  Richthofen  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  material 
encountered  in  the  construction^  of  the  tunnel.    The  Baron  says : 

**Tbe  facilities  of  excavating  the  tunnel  would  depend  mainlvupon  the  quality  of  the 
rock  through  which  it  will  pass.  It  is  a  remarkably  fortunate  incioent  that  the  route  selected 
by  Mr.  Sutro  not  only  gives  the  greatest  depth,  is  the  shortest,  has  the  best  facilities  for 
working  shaits,  but  promises  also  in  this  respect  to  be  the  most  advantageous.  The  first 
6,000  or  7,000  i'eet  will  bo  through  trachyte  and  trachvtic  breccia,  which  in  a  broad  semicir- 
cnlar  belt  of  prominent  hills,  swing  from  Dayton  by  the  Sugarloaf  to  Washoe  valley. 
Trachytic  breccia  may  easilv  be  worked  by  the  pick,  yet  is  ordinarily  solid  and  dry  enough 
to  require  no  timbering.  An  idea  of  its  excellent  qualities  for  tunnelling  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  in  Hungary  wine  cellars  hundreds  of  feet  in  length  are  with  preference 
excavated  in  this  kind  of  rock.  The  solid  trachyte  is  an  excellent  blasting  rock.  Its  supe- 
rior qualities  have  caused  its  general  use  in  Washoe  for  building  material ;  it  was  as  such 
applied  in  the  constmction  of  the  solid  masonry  of  Gould  and  Curry  mill.  With  the  use  of 
toe  drilling  machine  of  Mount  Cenis,  speedy  work  will  be  mado  in  this  reck.  The  next 
2,500  feet  will,  to  all  probabilitv,  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  rock,  some  of  which  will  be  rather 
hard.  The  following  10,000  feet  to  the  cutting  of  the  vein  will  most  likely  consist  of  the 
same  material  as  is  traversed  by  the  numerous  tunnels  which  lead  at  ^)reient  to  the  Comstock 
vein.  This  rock  (trachytic  greenstone)  would  offer  some  obstacles  it  ii  were  in  an  nndecom- 
posed  state.  But  from  tho  general  nature  of  its  decomposition,  which  evidently  was  per- 
formed from  below  by  ascending  steams  and  vapors  during  a  time  of  volcanic  action,  we 
believe  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  found  for  the  entire  length  of  10,000 
feet  of  the  same  rotten  nature  as  in  the  shallow  tunnels  at  present  in  existence,  and  it  may 
have  to  be  timbered  tho  whole  distance." 

Mr.  Carlyle  speaks  as  follows  in  regard  to  his  experience  with  the  two  principal  kinds  of 
rock  to  be  encountered : 

"While  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Gould  and  Curry  as  their  chief  engineer,  we  used  solid 
tmchvte  for  building  |>urposes,  taken  from  a  quarry  on  the  side  of  the  Sugarloaf  mountain. 
I  had,  therefore,  considerable  opportunity  ot  learning  the  particular  characteristics  of  tho 
stone.  It  is  not  porous,  but  is  very  close  in  its  nature,  has  very  few  seams,  no  grains  or 
special  tendency  to  fracture  in  any  particular  direction.  It  is  rather  soft,  and,  in  consequence, 
ia  easily  drilled  to  any  desired  shape.  Tbe  rock  drills  well  and  blasts  freely,  as  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  cohesion  on  account  of  its  many  component  parts.  The  rock  does  not  air- 
slack  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  grows  harder  by  exposure.** 

This  rock  U  extensively  used  for  building  purposes ;  all  tho  stone  buildings  in  the  town  of 
Dayton  are  constructed  of  iC 

His  experience  in  working  greenstone  porphyry  ho  gives  as  follows : 

**  This  class  of  rock  is  traversed  by  several  tunnels  to  the  Comstock  lode,  all  of  which  were 
easily  worked,  and  they  had  to  be  supported  by  timber.  The  Goi>ld  and  Curry  lower  tunnel 
is  the  only  exception  to  this,  as  it  passed  through  1,400  feet  of  undecomposed  rock,  whi(^i 
was  not  difficult  to  work  on  account  of  its  favorable  stratification ;  powder  was  used  but  to 
a  small  extent,  and  this  for  tho  purpose  only  of  shaking  the  mass.  The  remaining  800  feet 
to  the  lode  bad  to  be  timbered,'  as  the  rock  would  not  support  itsclfl  The  whole  length  of 
this  tunnel,  2,1^00  feet,  was  ran  from  one  working  point  in  486  working  days,  or  16  months ; 
the  work,  however,  was  distributed  over  a  period  of  two  years,  as  it  dia  not  progress  steadily. 
The  average  daily  progress  was  nearly  five  feet.** 
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Mr.  Carlyle  estimates  that  10,535  lineal  feet  of  taimel  will  be  through  solid  rock,  and 
9,643  through  decomposed  rock  reqninng  timbering, 

Shaft  No.  1  is  7^  feet  by  13^  feet,  and  shafts  Nos.  2,  3,and  4  aie  7i  feet  by  14  feet,  oatside 
of  plaokiog.  They  are  timbered  and  planked  from  top  to  bottom,  and  divided  into  two  com- 
partments— one  for  pumping  out  the  water,  and  the  other  for  raising  the  excavated  materiaL 

Preliminary  tunnels  are  driven  from  the  bottom  of  these  shafts  in  both  directions  till  they 
meet.  These  tunnels  are  in  solid  rock,  Bve  feet  in  width  and  seven  feet  high,  the  top  being 
a  semicircle.  In  rock  reoniring  timbering  they  are  of  a  boz*shape,  four  feet  wide  on  top,  ^b 
feet  on  bottom,  and  six  ieet  four  inches  insida  of  the  timbering,  with  a  channel  below  for 
drainage. 

Time  required  to  finish  Tunnbl.— ''The  time  required  to  sink  the  diffJeraDt  shafts 
on  the  Sutro  tunnel,  and  make  connections  of  the  drifts  fron  the  same,  I  estimate  as  fol- 
lows, on  the  basis  that  four  feet  can  be  sunk  per  day  on  the  shafts,  and  &ye  feet  laade  on 
the  drifts : 
.    "Connection  from  drift  No.  1  in  462  working  days. 

"  Connection  from  drift  No.  2  in  693  working  days. 

"  Connection  from  drift  No.  3  in  708  working  days. 

"Connection  from  drift  No.  4  in  815  working  days. 

"  Since  all  these  shafts  would  be  progressing  at  the  same  time,  the  eonnections  from  shafts 
Kos.  1,  2,  and  3  will  be  made  before  those  of  No.  4,  and  the  whole  time,  therefore,  required 
to  finish  a  preliminaiy  tunnel  to  the  Comstock  lode  would  be  815  days. 

"  The  enlargement  of  this  preliminary  tunnel  will  prd^ress  from  the  mouth  from  time  to 
time  as  the  connections  are  made,  and  will  be  completed  upio  a  p<Mnt  midway  between  shafts 
three  and  four  by  the  time  the  last  <^nnectioa  is  finished.  From  that  point  4,618  feet  would 
still  remain  to  be  enlarged,  which  would  occupy  116  days.  The  total  time,  therefore, 
required  to  complete  the  Sutro  tunnel  to  the  Comstock  lode  would  be  931  days,  or  two  yeaia, 
six  months,  ana  21  days.** 

The  committee  would  remark  in  rpgard  to  the  removal  of  the  rock  for  4,618  feet,  that  esti- 
mating the  sectional  area  at  nine  yaras,  the  amount  is  only  13,854  cubic  yards,  on  which,  as 
the  cut  can  be  worked  all  along  the  top  and  at  the  two  ends,  sufficient  number  of  men  caa 
be  employed  to  remove  it  in  the  time  indicated. 

Mr.  Carlyle  then  cites  numerous  instances  of  shafts  sunk  by  different  companies,  and  tea- 
aels  driven  to  the  Comstock  lode,  which  prove  that  his  estimate  of  fourfeetper  day  in  sinking 
shafts,  and  Byt  feet  in  driving  tunnels,  whenever  prosecuted  with  energy,  is  confirmed  by 
experience,  making  due  alloi^aoce  for  their  sise  ana  other  circumstances,  which  in  some  cases 
have  retarded  work. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that,  with  proper  energy,  a  sufficiency  of  capital,  and 
provided  no  extraordinary  obstacles  are  encountered,  the  tunnel  might  be  finished  in  the  time 
stated,  but  it  is  so  well  known  that  delays  are  met  with  in  works  of  this  kind,  from  causes 
impossible  to  anticipate,  that  it  is  probable  that  an  additional  time  of  least  one  year  may  be 
occupied.  It  is  sate  to  say  that,  making  all  due  allowance  for  contingeucies,'th6  tunnel  can 
be  completed  in  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  years. 


SECTION    II. 

EASTERN  NEVADA. 

The  eastern  Nevada  mining  region,  as  the  term  is  used,  is  understood  to  mclude 
that  part  of  Nevada  coDStituting  the  counties  of  Lander,  Nye,  and  Lincoln  j  being 
considerably  more  than  half  the  State ;  or  embracing  an  area  of  three  and  a  lujl 
degrees  of  longitude  and  seven  of  latitude,  if  we  include  the  portion  of  territory 
taken  hom  Arizona  and  added  to  this  State  by  an  act  of  the  39th  Congress } 
making  an  aggregate  of  about  60,000  square  miles,  or  an  area  equal  to  the  entire 
State  of  New  x  o%,  with  several  of  the  lesser  New  England  States  added.  This 
great  region,  at  the  be^ginning  of  the  present  decade,  was  almost  entirely  unknown 
to  the  world,  as  it  was  unoccupied  and  unexplored,  save  one  or  two  routes  travelled 
by  the  emigrant  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  had 
been  crossed  along  the  lino  of  the  Humboldt  river,  and  upon  the  more  direct 
route,  part  of  which  is  now  the  road  taken  by  the  great  overland  mail.  Fi'^mont 
and  other  explorers  had  also  crossed  by  different  routes,  but  they  had  legacrded 
It  as  a  sterile  waste,  and  without  looking  for  minerals  or  what  might  give  value 
to  the  country,  sought  only  for  routes  or  passes  by  which  they  could  most  expe- 
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dittooflly  leave  it.     So  little  was  learned  ftom  these  explorations  Aat /until 
withia  a  few  years  past  the  ooimtiy  had  been  marked  npon  tne  maps  as  an  'onez- 
plored  region,  generally  destitute  of  vegetation  and  water,  and  sparsely  occnpied 
by  a  homeless,  wandering,  and  degraded  race  of  Indians.     The  desolation  and 
sterility,  not  only  of  this  particular  region,  but  of  all  the  country  lying  between 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sientk  Nevada,  had  become  so  generally  Acknowl- 
edged, that  the  wish  had  been  expressed  tliat  these  ranges  of  mountains  might 
come  together,  and  this  great  region  be  obliterated  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  coimtry  throughout  the  **  great  basin"  indicates 
tlukt  a  partial  elimination  has  taken  place,  as»  topographically  it  presents  the 
appeaionce  of  having  once  been  a  vast  plain,  which  being  pressed  by  the  two 
great  mountain  ranges  bordering  on  the  east  and  west,  broke  or  WTinkled  the 
surface  into  parallel  ridges  and  valleys  whose  axial  lines  quite  regularly  extend 
north  and  soath.   These  corrugations  are  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Humboldt  river,  and  north  of  the  36th  parallel  of  latitude.    A  pecu- 
liar feature  of  this  section  is,  that  it  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  but  its  streams, 
which,  though  generally  small,  are  quite  nniperous,  flow  from  the  mountains  to 
the  valleys,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  valleys,  and  then  are 
lost  in  the  sand.     The  mountains,  which  rise  precipitously,  are  fi*om  a  few 
hundred  to  5,000  feet  above  the  subjacent  plain,  and  as  the  general  elevation 
of  the  plains  is  about  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  most  lofty  peaks  attain  an 
altitude  above  tide-water  of  10,000  feet.     These  hills  and  mountains  are  usualiv 
covered  with  scanty  patches  of  pine,  cedar,  and  mahogany  trees,  furnishing  excel- 
lent foel,  but  generally  valueless  for  building  material,  although  th^xo  are  local- 
ities where  there  are  groves  of  pine,  from  which  a  fair  qaality  of  lumber  is  mann- 
fiictured.     These  hi&  and  valleys,  if  forbidding  in  their  general  aspect,  and 
apparently  barren,  produce  a  most  excellent  and  nutricious  species  of  bunch  grass, 
and  constitute  a  very  superior  grazing  country ;  while  in  the  many  cafions  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  all  the  large  valleys,  are  tracts  of  land  of  an  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive character.     The  lands  susceptible  of  profitable  tillage  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  a  considerable  area,  and  are  capable  of  famishing  most  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  grown  in  temperate  climates.     The  grasses,  grain,  and  vege- 
tables are  of  good  quality.     Agiiculture  and  manufactures  can  be  conducted  on 
a  limited  scale,  and  will  be  great  assistants  to  the  chief  resource  of  the  country*- 
mining.     The  mineral-beanng  veins  of  eastern  Nevada  were  first  made  known 
in  1862,  at  the  time  when  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  by  the  develop- 
ments made  upon  the  '^  Comstock  ledge,"  and  from  which  near  $75,000,000  of 
silver  have  been  taken.     The  history  of  this  discovery  says : 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  18^  WilHam  H.  Talcott,  an  attache  of  the  stafce  station  at 
Jacob0*8  Spriogfl,  a  poet  on  the  traDBCOUtinental  sra^  route,  while  hauling  wood  from  the 
hillside,  now  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Aostiii,  discovexed  a  rein  of  metal-bearing  quarts, 
and  carried  a  small  qnantitpr  with  him  to  the  e tation.  The  rock  proving  to  contain  silver,  the 
ledge  was  located  as  a  mining  claim,  and  named  the  Pony,  as  the  discoverer  had  formerly 
been  a  rider  of  the  pony  express.  On  the  lUth  dav  of  May,  18G2,  a  mining  district  was 
formed,  including  an  area  75  miles  in  leng^  east  and  west,  and  HO  miles  noith  and  south, 
and  named  the  Keese  river  mining  district.  A  code  of  laws  was  adopted  after  the  custom 
of  miners,  and  William  M.  TalooM,  the  discoverer,  elected  recorder,  and  the  claims  already 
discovered  were  recorded. 

The  extent  of  the  district  east  and  west  is  nominally  75  miles,  but  really  it 
only  extends  &om  the  western  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  summit,  about  thioe 
miles. 

This  was  the  inauguration  of  the  Reese  river  mining  region.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  a  small  stream  called  Reese  river,  flowing  fix)m  south  to  north 
through  the  valley  which  borders  the  western  base  of  the  mountains.  The  extreme 
length  of  Reese  river  is  about  150  miles,  when  it  empties  into  the  Humboldt^ 
but  the  water  usually  sinks  and  is  lost  before  reaching  the  latter  stream.  The 
valley  averages  about  five  miles  in  width,  and  contains  some  good  agricultm-al 
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land.  The  moantain  range  in  which  the  silver  was  fonnd  received  the  name  of 
^  Toiyabee/'  an  Indian  word,  meaning  a  range  of  hills.  This  range  is  of  abont 
the  same  length  as  the  river,  and  is  from  5  to  15  miles  broad  through  its  base, 
and  rises  above  the  subjacent  valley  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet.  It  is  geologically 
composed  of  primitive  rocks,  of  which  granite*  or  gneiss  and^late  are  the  princi- 
pal, with  qnartzite,  limestone,  serpentine,  porphyry,  and  others  as  occasional 
varieties.  In  all  are  fonnd  veins  of  quartz-bearing  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
antimony,  and  other  metals.  In  its  general  character,  appearance,  and  forma- 
tion it  resembles  the  numerous  other  ridges  running  parallel  to  it  through  the 
country,  and  from  10  to  30  miles  distant  from  each  other,  separated  by  valleys 
genenulv  containing  a  prpportion  of  tolerable  soil,  yet  unoccupied  and  irrecliumed. 

The  discovery  of  silver  being  made  known,  the  news  spread  rapidly  and  the 
people  flocked  to  the  locality.  Situated  on  the  line  of  the  overland  stage  and 
telegraph,  it  was  convenient  to  reach.  The  site  for  a  large  town  was  surveyed, 
and  Austi9  was  built ;  now  incorporated  as  a  city,  with  its  mayor  and  board  of 
aldermen,  city  officers,  police,  a  city  hall,  a  daily  newspaper,  saloons  and  stores, 
a  national  bank,  private  banks  and  assay  offices,  costly  churches,  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  public  halls  and  lecture  rooms,  comfortable  private  dwellings,  gas- 
works for  lighting  the  city,  water-works  and  pipes  supplying  the  houses,  sewered 
streets,  stages  running  in  all  directions,  aitd  the  telegraph  connecting  it  with^all 
parts  of  the  world — ^in  fact,  possessing  the  usual  features  of  a  city.  Referring  again 
to  the  history  of  Austin  in  the  directory  of  the  city,  the  writer  says  :  "  Centrally 
hi  the  State  of  Nevada  is  the  young  and  happy  city  of  Austin.  Should  its 
locality  be  sought  for  on  the  map  of  America,  it  will  be  found  %vhere  is  usually 
marked  the  vacancy  of  the  '  unexplored  regions,'  in  latitude  30*^  29^  30^^  and 
in  longitude  west  from  Washington  40®  4',  or  117®  5'  west  from  Greenwich, 
England,  being  almost  precisely  in  the  geographical  centre  of  Nevada." 

1  his  centre  is  conveniently  reached  from  the  east  or  west,  and  without  hard- 
ship or  danger.  The  great  trans-continental  highway  runs  through  it  with  a 
daily  sta^o,  mail,  and  express.  Two  other  stages,  running  between  Austin  and 
the  Pacinc,  carry  passengers  and  freight  at  very  low  rates.  By  daily  stage  the 
journey  from  San  Francisco  to  Austin  is  performed  in  four  days,  at  the  cost  of 
$50.  By  the  other  stages  the  time  is  greater  by  one  or  more  days ;  the  cost  is 
from  $15  to  $30.  The  road  is  good,  and  freight  wagons  bearing  10,000  to  15,000 
pounds  weight  are  taken  over  it.  The  distance  to  San  Francisco  is  473  miles, 
of  which  more  than  half  is  travelled  by  steamboat  and  railroad.  From  the  east 
the  traveller  leaves  the  Missouri  river  by  the  cars  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad 
or  its  branches.  After  the  present  year  (1867)  the  cars  will  quickly  and  easily 
bear  him  GOO  miles  wcstwtml  over  the  great  plains,  and  thence  by  stage  900 
miles  through  Bridger  Pass  by  Salt  Lake  to  Austin,  requiring  about  10  days  of 
ti'avcl.  Great  bodies  of  immin^rants  cross  annually  with  their  own  conveyances, 
subsisting  their  animals  upon  tlie  native  grasses,  or,  as  may  be  done  at  the  present 
time,  purchasing  forage  Hvhich  is  produced  at  the  settlements  along  the  road*. 
This  mode  of  travel  greatly  lessons  the  expense,  but  requires  from  40  to  60  days 
for  the  journey. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  Nevada,  which  are  reco^izod  by  the  govemtnent  of  the 
United  States,  permit  miners  upon  the  discoverv  of  metal-bearing  lodes  in  an  unoc- 
cupied locality  to  organize  a  minin'g  district,  defflgnate  its  bounds,  pass  a  code  of 
laws  regulating  the  location  and  tenure  of  mining  property,  and  choose  a  recorder 
of  locations.  These  districts  aro  usually  from  10  to  20  miles  squaro,  though  gov- 
erned by  the  physical  features  of  the  country  and  the  contiguity  of  other  distncts. 

Reese  River  District — How  Claims  are  Acquired. — ^Reese  River  dis- 
trict. Lander  county,  was  the  first  organized,  and  has  given  its  name  to  the 
sun'ounding  country.  Its  mineral  belt  comprises  an  area  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  'Toiyabee  mountains,  about  two  miles  in  width  and  seven  in  length. 
Tne  dimensions  were  formerly  greater,  but  the  area  mentioned  comprises  .what 
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is  now  considered  as  the  district  Upon  organization  a  code  of  laws  was  adopted 
regulating  tbe  size  and  manner  of  location  of  mining  claims.  The  law  as  first 
passed  accorded  to  the  locators  of  a  vein  tbe  ground  and  all  tbe  mineral  it  con- 
tained for  a  width  of  200  feet  on  each  side  of  the  vein  located.  In  a  few  months 
large  additions  were  made  to  the  population,  and  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to 
restrict  ownership  to  the  lode  or  vein  actually  discovered  and  located,  with  tho 

{>rivile^e  of  occupying  the  surface  necessaiy  for  working  the  mine.  The  mining 
aws  of  other  districts  in  eastern  Nevada  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of 
Ileeso  river.  The  laws  of  Congress  acknowledge  the  validity  of  these  rules 
and  permit  miners  to  go  upon  the  public  lands  and  take  possession  of  the  mines, 
promising  no  interference.  These  laws  explain  themselves.  The  ground  is 
public  and  open  to  all  tbe  world.  Any  man  can  go  upon  it,  and  by  finding  a 
vein  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  any  other  ore  can  make  it  his  own,  and  is  assured  and 
protected  in  his  tide.  In  no  other  coimtry  is  such  a  privilege  given.  A  country 
stored  with  wealth  invites  the  people  of  all  the  earth  to  come  and  take  possession 
and  become  independent  land-owners  and  miners. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  district  over  6,000  locations  have  been  made,  but  this 
does  not  indicate  tho  niunber  of  distinct  silver-bearing  veins  known  to  exist 
There  are  many  hundreds  of  known  value.  These  veins  are  in  the  granite  rock, 
and  are  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  iu  thickness*  They  generally  lie  parallel 
to  each  other,  with  a  strike  northwest  and  southeast  and  a  dip  to  the  northeast 
A  movement  of  the  rock  bas  at  souie  plaees  been  made,  and  these  ledges  are 
broken  or  have  ''faults," .and  the  angle  of  their  dip  is  not  so  great. 

Mode  of  WoRKiNG.-^The  veins  are  usually  explored  by  means  of  an  inclined 
shaft  commencing  where  the  ore  ap|)ears  at  the  8urface,*and  following  down  with 
the  dip  of  the  ledge.  When,  after  thus  sinking  a  distance  sufiicient  to  render 
certain  the  existence  and  char^ter  of  the  vein,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  open  it 
as  a  mine,  and  to  work  it  conveniently^  a  perpendicular  sTiaft  is  sunk  at  a  point 
some  distance  from  the  outcrop,  as  the  ground  ]K)rmit8,  calculating  to  pierco  the 
vein  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  or  more  beneath  the  surface.  These  shal'ts  are  of 
different  dimensions,  the  best  being  about  5  by  15  feet.  The  cost  of  sinking 
such  a  shaft  and  securely  timbering  it  is  ^bont  S60  per  foot  of  depth. 

Descriptiok  of  Ores. — ^A  belt  of  silver-bearing  veins  runs  from  Marshall 
canon,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district,  northerly  to  the  Amador  district,  a 
distance  of  about  six  miles.  This  belt  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  In  it  are 
a  ^neat  number  of  parallel  veins  similar  in  chai'jicter  and  generally  rich.  The 
different  localities  are  designated  as  follows,  commencing  at  the  south  :  Miguel 
caiion,  Marshairs  cafion.  Union  hill,  Central  hill,  Lander  hill.  Emigrant  ca&on, 
Telegraph  canon,  Yankee  Blade,  and  New  York  ravine,  the  northern  line  of  the 
district  separating  it  from  Amador.  Each  of  these  localities  is  locally  known 
for  its  particular  mines  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  development.  Those  of 
the  district  most  systematically  opened  ore  the  Gi'cat  Eastern,  Timoke,  Oregon, 
North  Star,  Florida,  Magnolia,  Savage,  Diana,  Troy,  Buel  North  Star,  Provi- 
dencia^  Kaleseed,  and  some  others  on  Lander  hill,  in  the  city  of  Austin,  and 
within  an  area  of  a  few  hundred  yai'ds  square.  These  are  veins,  the  ganguo 
being  quartz,  of  10  inched  to  two  feet  in  width,  of  highly  concentrated  ore,  easily 
and  cheaply  mined.  On  Central  hill  ai-e  the  North  River,  Hubbard,  Naiad 
Queen,  Penobscot,  and  others,  which  are  well  developed  and  have  produced  a 
considerable  amount  of  bullion.  On  Union  hill  are  the  Whitlutch  Union, 
Camargo,  Silver  Chamber,  and  Tuscarora,  from  which  bullion  has  been  taken. 
At  Yankee  Blade  and  in  the  vicinity  ai'e  the  Confidence,  ^laggio,  Ontario,  Yan- 
kee Q)ade,  Whitlatch  Yankee  Blade,  Miami,  Chase,  Metacom,  Midas,  Green 
Emigrant,  Vineyard,  Vedder,  and  Sclavonia,  most  develo]K*d  und  of  the  l>est 
promise,  while  many  others  are  located,  partially  developed,  and  regarded  as 
valuable.  A  catalogue  of  the  locations  made  in  the  district,  or  an  opinion 
regarding  them,  would  be  useless ;  many  have  been  abandoned  after  some  slight 
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developments.  The  general  cliarafCter  of  the  ore  througbotit  the  district  is  the 
same  in  the  same  relative  positions.  At  the  sarface,  and  to  the  depth  of  50  to 
70  feet,  whero  water  is  fonnd,  the  vein  matter  is  loose  and  friable,  has  a  dirty  or 
eorthrstained  appearance,  and  the  silver  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  chloride  ore, 
presenting  a  dai'k  or  straw-colored  appearance.  When  the  watef  is  reached  the 
vein  matter  shows  the  white,  clear  qnartz,  and  the  ore,  then  usually  an  antimo- 
nial  salphurct,  is  quite  black,  and,  contrasted  with  the  white  quartz,  presents  a 
beautiful  appearance.  Its  value  is  readily  ascertained  by  one  expeiienced  in 
observing  it.  The  ore  taken  from  below,  where  the  water  has  long  existed  in 
the  earth,  often  contains  bea,utifnl  crystals  of  silver.  From  these  mines  are 
obtained  specimens*  which  adorn  the  cabinets  of  the  mineralogists,  the  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  and  unique,  and  the  cnrioBity  hunter. 

The  limits  of  this  report  do  not  jxinnit  a  full  description  of  the  varieties  of 
ores,  nor  the  discussion  of  the  formations  of  the  veins.  It  will  suffice  to  notice 
the  manner  of  thdr  development,  and  to  show  their  value.  In  the  district,  as 
has  been  said,  arc  more  than  6,000  locations  of  mines  of  500  to  2,000  f^t  each. 
Probably  1,000  of  these  have  been  so  far  developed  as  to  prove  that  they  pos- 
sess a  value ;  but  of  this  number  only  a  few  ai^  at  present  mined.  A  descripK 
tion  of  a  few  of  the  most  noted  on  Lander  hill  will  give  an  insight  into  the 
character  of  all  and  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  operations  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
foluie. 

The  North  Stab,  belonging  to  the  Manhattan  Company,  was  located  in 
1862.  In  its  iirst  stages  of  development  it  was  opened  by  an  incline,  which 
exposed  chloride  of  silver  ore,  and  was  mined  with  some  profit.  At  a  greater 
depth  the  ore  was  a  suljfthuret.  Subsequently  a  perpendicular  shaft  was  sunk, 
piercing  the  vein  at  the  depth  of  200  feet,  and  with  powerful  steam  hoisting 
maehinei^^  the  mine  is  still  worked  with  profit.  The  vein  is  encased  in  granite, 
is  generally  abont  14  inches  in  width,  and  is  mined  without  the  aid  of  powder. 
In  February  last,  of  some  hundreds  of  tons  mined  and  reduc^ed  at  the  mill  of  the 
company,  the  average  product  was  $240  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  work- 
ings of  the  quarter  ending  June  30  show  507  tons,  and  a  product  of  $149  40 
per  ton.  The  ore  found  in  this  mine,  as  in  all  the  others  in  the  district  when 
Wow  the  lino  of  permanent  water,  is  commonly  denominated  a  sulphuret, 
although  it  comprises  several  varieties  of  ore  containing  sulphur. 

The  Oregon  is  a  parallel  vein  within  a  few  lumdrea  feet  of  the  North  Star, 
l>elongs  to  the  same  company,  is  worked  by  the  aid  of  the  same  machinery,  and 
in  all  respects  resembles  it 

Th£  GitEAT  Eastern  is  opened  by  a  perpendicular  shaft,  and  is  advanta- 
geously worked.  In  one  month,  to  the  lal)or  of  30  men  it  produced  137  tons  of 
ore,  which  returned  of  bullion  an  average  of  $346  77  per  ton,  or  an  aggregate 
of  $47,507  50.  The  vein  is  from  10  to  30  inches  in  thickness,  averaging  per- 
haps 18  inches.  The  gangne  is  a  clear  white  quartz,  and  the  ore,  which  consti- 
tutes a  large  percentage  of  the  vein,  is  an  antimonial  sulphuret,  or,  as  locally 
termed,  a  ruby  silver,  from  its  dark  red  or  ruby  color.  The  mine  was  first  opened 
by  an  incline  following  the  inclination  of  the  ledge,  which  dipped  at  an  angle 
of  about  30°  from  a  horizontal,  to  the  depth  of  250  feet,  developing  much  good 
ore,  although  the  vein  was  very  narrow.  For  the  l)etter  opening  of  the  mine  a 
peipendicular  shaft  was  sunk  at  a  distance  of  400  feet  northeast  of  the  cn^ppings, 
which  pierced  the  ledge  at  a  depth  of  300  feet.  At  this  depth  it  was  found  of 
greater  size  and  value  than  in  the  incline.  It  is  unfortunate  that  at  the  date  of 
this  report  the  woiiungs  should  bo  in  barren  reck.  A  depth  of  350  feet  has 
been  reached,  and  extensive  explorations  have  been  made  without  finding  ere  of 
the  quality  which  heretofore  made  its  workings  so  profitable.  The  mine  is 
worked  thix)ngh  the  vertical  shaft  before  spoken  of,  which  is  divided  into  com- 
partments to  d'eate  a  current  of  air,  that  passes  down  one  compartment  and  up 
another,  affording  excellent  ventilati<«.   ,  At  the  greatest  depth  (350  feet)  the 
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tenperatnre  ia  60^  Fahrenheit.*  The  altitade  of  the  snr&oe  is  abont  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  mine  is  easily  drained,  discharging  20,000  gallons  daily. 
The  water  is  raised  in  a  backet  by  a  steam  engine  of  oO-horse  power,  which  also 
does  the  work  of  hoisting  the  ore  and  waste  rock  from  the  mine,  which  amounts 
to  60  tons  perxliem.  The  cost  of  transporting  the  ore  to  the  mill  and  milling 
18  as  agreed  upon.  If  the  entire  amount  of  bullion  produced  or  the  ^'  clean-np^' 
is  retmned,  the  charge  is  $65  per  ton ;  but  if  the  miller  agrees  to  return  80  per 
centum  of  the  assay  value  of  the  ore,  the  charge  is  $45  per  ton. 

The  Florida  vein  presents  many  characteristics  of  the  Great  Eastern,  is  in 
size  about  the  same,  and  furnishes  the  same  quality  of  ore.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Kew  York  and  Austin  Silver  Mining  Company,  and  is  mined  under  the  supmin- 
tendence  of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Sherman,  a  skilful  mining  engineer.  The  claim  is 
800  feet  in  length,  and  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  belt  passing  through 
Lander  hill.  Its  strike  follows  the  general  direction  of  veins  through  the  hill, 
bein^  northwest  and  southeast,  its  dip  being  29^  from  a  horizontal  plane.  Its 
development  under  the  present  management  conunenced  August  18, 1866.  It  is 
opened  by  an  inclined  shaft  following  the  vein,  and  has  now  reached  a  depth,  of 
350  feet.  From  this  incline  three  levels  are  running ;  the  first  at  a  depth  of  150 
leet,  which  has  extended  to  the  northwest  65  feet,  and  above  which  for  a  width 
of  30  feet  the  ore  is  mined  out.  Through  this  mining  the  average  width  of  the 
vein  is  10  inches.  The  second  level  is  50  feet  below  the  iirst,  and  between  the 
two  all  the  ore  has  been  mined.  This  level  extends  to  the  southeast  a  distance 
of  230  leett  and  the  ore  has  been  taken  out  for'  a  width  of  30  feet  above  th6 
level  along  100  feet  of  it.  The  average  width  of  the  vein,  through  this  working 
was  eight  mches.  A  third  level  is  run  at  a  depth  of  300  feet,  which  has  reached 
a  length  of  about  30  feet  on  each  side  of  the  incline.  Along  this  level  the  vein 
has  a  thickness  of  16  inches.  The  amount  of  levels  run  in  the  past  yeir  aggre- 
gate 760  lineal  feet,  making  32,000  cubic  feet  of  rock  removed  frook  the  ave- 
nues alone  in  the  development  of  the  mine,  and  about  18,000  more  have  been 
removed  in  the  excavations  necessary  in  taking  out  the  ore,  making  an- aggre- 
gate of  50,000  cubic  feet  of  conntiy  rook  actually  removed  from  the  mine,  or  a 
small  fraction  over  4,000  tons.  The  number  of  tons  of  ore  taken  from  the  mine 
in  this  time  is  317,  28  of  which  have  not  been  worked.  From  the  ore  worked, 
288  tons  and  1,670  pounds,  there  has  been  produced  $74,823  82,  or  an  average 
of  $259  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  actual  cost  of  working  this  mine  to  pro- 
duce the  above  sum  has  been  $65,740  21,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $9,083  61. 
The  expenses  include  officers,  rent,  taxes,  &a,  &;c.  To  the  profits  should  be 
added  the  value  of  the  levels  run  to  be  used  in  the  frirther  operations  of  mining, 
which,  at  a  reasonable  estimate,  should  be  $15,000 ;  also  a  property  above  ground 
on  the  mine  worth  $5,000  more.  The  above  statement  is  for  the  10  months 
ending  June  30,  1867.  Since  then  machinery  has  been  erected  for  hoisting,  of 
the  value  of  $10,000,  and  about  $5,000  worth  of  ore  taken  out  and  hauled  to 
the  mill  ready  for  crushing ;  so  that  thus  far  it  may  be  frurly  stated  that  the  mine 
has  paid  the  expense  of  its  development,  including  the  cost  of  machinery,  &c., 
with  a  value  of  not  less  than  $30,000  above  ground,  and  the  value  of  work 
performed  for  future  benefit. 

The  Shebman  Shaft. — On  the  7th  day  of  February  last  was  commenced 
the  Sherman  shaft  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Florida  mine,  in  honor  of  whom 
it  is  named.  This  shaft  it  is  designed  to  sink  to  the  depth  of  1,000  feet,  and  as 
much  deeper  as  it  shall  be  found  practicable  to  so.  Its  dimensions  are  5  by  15 
feet ;  it  is  timbered  or  lined  with  plank  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  by  the 
•same  character  of  planking  is  divided  into  tluree  compartments.  Up  to  July  28 
i  depth  of  175  feet  had  been  reached,  all  of  which  is  substantially  timbered. 
Water  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  145  feet.  The  cost  of  sinking  the  shaft  to  the 
present  time  has  averaged  $61  per  foot,  including  all  expenses. 

*  At  Ist  of  August  the  temperature  at  the  soifaco  is  83^. 
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The  Burns  Shaft  is  projected  by  the  eame  engineer,  is  for  the  same  oom- 
pQ,ny^  and  is  of  the  same  plan  und  dimensions,  and  is  named  in  honor  of  B.  J. 
Bams,,  local  editor  of  the  Daily  Reese  River  Reveille.  It  is  sitoated  on  the 
ci^st  of  Lander  hill,  as  is  the  Sherman  shaft ;  is,  at  its  starting  point,  150  feet 
lower,  oji^  about  one-fouith  of  a  mile  northwest  o^  the  latter.  It  has  reached  a 
depth  of  80  feet,  (July  28,)  and  has  cost  about  the  same  per  foot  as  the  Sherman 
shaft 

These  two  shafts  are  the  enterprises  of  the  New  York  and  Austin  Silver  Min- 
ing Company,  and  are  designed  for  working  the  Florida,  Semanthe,  Rubicon, 
Saratoga,  and  other  ledges  belonging  to  the  company,  and  such  other  blind  or 
non-cropping  ledges  as  may  be  discovered  in  sinking ;  but  more  especially  for 
the  penetration  of  the  basin  which  is  supposed  to  lie  below  the  crust  in  which 
the  numerous  and  parallel  fissure  veins  are  found.  To  continue  these  shafts  to 
a  great  depth^  heavy  and  powerful  steam  machinery  of  not  less  than  SOO-horse 
power  will  be  required  on  each,  and  deep  levels  must  be  run  connecting  the  two 
shafts.  The  machinery  for  the  Sherman  shaft  has  already  been  contracted  for, 
and  will  be  placed  on  the  mine  by  the  1st  of  October  of  the  present  year.  These 
sliafts.are  important  and  most  promising  enterprises,  and,  if  carried  out  as  designed, 
will  prove  the  wealth  of  Lander  hill  at  a  great  depth.  It  is  expected  they  will 
be  completed  in  about  three  years. 

The  Magnolia  is  a  location  upon  the  same  vein  as  the  Florida,  joining  that 
claim  on  the  northwest,  and  of  coui*se  in  many  respects  it  bears  the  same  charao- 
tcristics.  The  vein  is  explored  to  the  depth  of  about  250  feet,  and  bodies  of 
good  ore  have  been  developed.  This  mine  is  locally  distinguished  for  the  high 
grade  of  ore  that  has  been  taken  from  it  near  the  surface.  Its  greater  depths 
are  but  little  developed. 

The  Timokb. — Lying  between  the  Great  Eastern  and  the  mines  of  the  Man- 
hattan Company  is  the  Timoke,  a  small  mine,  but  one  that  has  been  profitably 
worked  under  the  superintendence  of  W.  F.  Leon,  for  a  company  residing  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  vein  is  from  one  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  ui 
general  character  is  the  same  as  the  others  of  Lander  hill. 

Plymouth  Silver  Mining  Company. — The  Plymouth  Silver  Mining  Com- 
pany is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  owns  the  Kale- 
seed,  Parent,  Zimmerman,  and  Jacob  mines  on  Lander  hill,  lying  in  close  pros-, 
imity  to  each  other  and  parallel,  so  that  they  may  be  well  opened  and  worked  by  one 
peipendicular  shaft.  Such  a  shaft  is  in  course  of  constniction  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Charles  C.  Lane.  It  is  the  intention  to  sink  this  shaft  400  feet, 
108  of  whidi  has  already  been  reached,  (August  1.)  No  very  extensive  mining 
lias  been  done  upon  those  veins,  only  sufficient  to  give  proof  of  their  value 
and  to  encourage  thorough  opening.  A  few  tons  of  ore  from  the  Kaleseed  lode 
was  lately  reduced  and  showed  a  value  for  firet-dass  ore  of  81,763  02  per  ton, 
and  the  second  class  a  value  of  $280  53  per  ton.  This  ore  was  taken  from  a 
depth  of  25  feet  from  the  surface.  The  veins  are  quite  small,  seldom  exceed- 
ing a.  foot  in  width,  but  the  high  grade  of  ore  which  characterizes  these  and  other 
veins  of  the  neighborhood  has  made  their  working  profitable. 

The  Savage  and  other  Mines. — The  Savage^  Morgan  and  Mnncy,  Diana, 
Providencia,  Whitlatch,  Union,  Troy,  Buel  North  Star,  and  many  othei*s  in  the 
neighborhood,  have  been  extensively  mined  and  at  times  have  been  productive. 
A  description  of  each,  where  all  arc  so  much  alik(uwonld  be  exceedingly  tedious. 
It  may  be- remarked  that  those  mentioned,  as  well  as  others,  are  within  an  area 
of  a  few  hnndi'ed  yards  square,  and  that  in  the  district  are  several  miles  of  area 
of  equally  good  ground,  judging  from  the  slight  developments  made  upon  the 
surface,  and  where  •undoubtealy  as  good  mines  could  be  opened  as  those  men- 
tioned. In  the  great  mining  enterprises  of  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  in  western 
Nevada,  where  in  the  last  six  years  near  $70,000,000  have  been  taken  from 
the  mines,  there  exists  but  one  grand  lode,  the  Comstock,  which  is  divided  through 
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its  length  into  a  great  nnmber  of  claims,  or  mines,  many  of  which  return  largely 
to  their  owners,  while  some  return  nothing.  This  has  been  the  most  productive 
vein  in  the  world.  In  the  Beese  Biver  district  such  a  gigantic  lode  has  not  been 
found,  but  there  extends  a  belt  some  six  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  width, 
in  which  are  innumerable  small  veins,  such  as  here  described,  of  highly  concen- 
trated ore,  easily  and  cheaply  mined.  From  a  few  mines  upon  this  belt  there 
were  produced  in  the  last  month  $109,221  87.  There  appears  to  be  room  for 
many  times  the  present  mining  operations,  with  the  same  proportion  of  produc- 
tion, yet  the  resulting  figures  are  so  great  that  one  scarcely  ventures  to  make 
the  calculation.  An  increase  based  upon  the  full  development  of  all  the  mines 
of  known  value  would  amount  to  several  millions  of  dollars  monthly,  from  an 
area  not  exceeding  fifteen  square  miles,  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  district.  Upon 
a  close  examination  of  the  ground  the  conviction  is  irresistible  that  there  will  be 
a  greatly  increased  production  within  a  few  years.  A  full  development  of  the 
district  awaits  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  with  capital,  labor,  and  cheap  subsist- 
ence.* 

The  Mills.— An  enumeration  of  the  mills  in  eastern  Nevada,  and  their,  capa- 
city, would  give  a  wrong  impression  and  seem  incongruous  in  calculating  the 
production  of  bullion,  without  some  explanation.  It  must  be  understood  that  it 
requires  more  to  constitute  a  mill  than  a  set  of  stamps  placed  in  battery,  with  an 
engine  to  work  them,  and  pans  to  amalgamate,  or  furnaces  to  roast  the  ore.  The 
building  requires  to  be  well  and  substantially  constructed^  all  its  successive 
parts  to  be  systematically  arran^d;  the  power  full  and  sufiUcient;  and  then 
energetic,  economical,  and  scientihc  management.  Many  mills  have  been  built 
without  due  consideration  as  to  what  was  required,  and  some  upon  experimental 
plans  which  were  not  successful.  These  have  been  failures,  and  now  stand  idle, 
and  should  not  be  counted  in  the  list. 

*Mr.  J.  P.  Kimble,  in  an  interesting  communication  to  the  American  Bureau  of  Mines, 
of  New  York,  says : 

*'  The  intereau  of  the  Reese  river  district  are  rapidly  advancing  under  the  improved  treat- 
ment of  its  ores  of  all  varieties,  and  more  especially  the  utilization  of  those  of  lower  grade, 
which  at  first  were  generally  discarded.  Formerly  only  very  rich  ores  would  bear  the  cqst 
of  milling  and  amalgamating,  so  greatly  was  this  augmented  by  the  incomplete  extraction 
of  silver,  as  well  as  by  their  supply  far  below  the  capacity  of  the  extensive  mills,  which 
therefore  could  not  steadily  be  kept  in  operation.  Dry  crushing  and  roasting  preparatoiy  to* 
amalgamation  have  effected  something  towards  the  utilization  not  only  of  the  more  refractory 
autimoniated  ores,  but  also  those  of  medium  grade  and  the  richer  tailings.  In  the  mills  of 
Reese  river  the  standard  of  yield  is  as  high  as  from  80  to  85  ner  cent,  of  the  absolute  value 
of  the  oros  in  silver,  attained  at  a  cost  which  has  gradually  fallen  from  $75  to  from  |40  to- 
$60  per  ton.  The  mills  of  Storey  county  using  Comstock  ores  produce  not  more  than  65 
per  cent,  of  their  value,  though  enabled  to  work  ores  yielding  as  low  as  $15.  Thus  there  is 
entailed  upon  the  Comstock  lode  an  annual  loss  of  $7,000,000 ;  upwards  of  $9,000,000  this 
^ear,  (1867.)  The  one  thing  needful  above  all  in  Nevada  is  the  adoption  of  means,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  circumstances  and  resources  of  different  localities,  to  concentrate  ores  of 
low  grade,  and,  what  is  practically  the  same,  the  tailings  or  residue  obtained  in  the  dressing 
of  ores  of  better  class.  This  is  an  object  of  far  greater  moment  at  present  than  the  discovery- 
of  mining  ground  in  addition  to  what  is  already  far  in  excess  of  available  capital  to  develop. 
The  greater  bulk  of  Reese  river  ores  are  at  present  valueless  for  want  of  cheap  dressing  and 
concentration.  In  the  deposits  of  that  district  as  well  as  in  the  Comstock  lode,  first-olass 
ores  in  heavy  bodies  are  or  unirequent  occurrence.  The  average  yield  per  ton  of  all  Oould 
&  Curry  ores  reduced  was  nearly  three  times  bs  rich  in  1863  ($80  07)  as  in  1866,  ($2^,) 
and  in  1K60  ($156  62)  was  nearly  twicotas  rich  as  in  1863.  That  of  other  leading  mines  on 
the  Comstock  lode  does  not  at  present  exceed  $40  per  ton,  while  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  falls 
below  $30.  The  books  of  the  asMsor  for  Lancer  oountv  show  46  mines,  mainly  in  the 
Beese  river  district,  to  have  produced  more  or  less  bullion  during  the  quarter  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1866.  The  laigest  production  of  ore  was  by  the  Savage  Consolidated  mine,  being 
451  tons  of  an  average  yield  of  $103  25.  The  Great  Eastern  gave  287  tons,  averaging  $217  94. 
Of  these  44  mines,  two,  producing  lightly,  yielded  about  $400  per  ton  of  ore;  three  between 
$300  an4  $400 ;  ^re  between  $200  and  $300 ;  16  between  $100  and  ^00 ;  18  below  $100.'* 
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The  mills  of  all  classes  now  standiDg,  the  power,  stamps,  and  districts,  are  as 
follows: 


Name  of  mill. 


District. 


Power. 


No.  of 
stampB. 


Mauihattan 

Boston 

Silver  Hill 

Golifomla 

Long  Island 

Kcyijitone 

Midaa 

Metacom 

Ware 

Butt© 

Empire  and  Silver  State 

Parrott 

Phelps 

Pioneer 

Knickerbocker 

Rigby 

Pioneer 

Martin's 

Stirling 

Marphy 

La  Plata 

Buel'g 

Gould's 

Rutland 

Social 

Hope 

Pioneer 

Valley 

Crescent 

Cortez 


Reese  River 
...do 


...do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do..... 

...do 

...do 

Big  Creek , 

...do 

Union 

...do 

San  Antonio 

...do 

Silver  Peak 

Bunker  Hill 

Twin  River , 

North  Twin  River. . 

Philadelphia 

Hot  Creek , 

Reveille 

QoldCafion 

...do 

Pabranagat 

...do 

...do , 

Cortez 


Steam  ..  .. 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Water  ..  .. 

Steam  ..  .. 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Water 

Steam  ..  .. 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


20 
10 

5 
10 

5 
SO 
15 
10 

5 

8 
10 

10 

20 

4 

10 

10 

20 

SO 

10 

10 

*10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

5 

13 


Total 


3U 


*  Light 

Other  mills  have  been  constructed  and  removed  or  dismantled,  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  other  reports  but  do  not  appear  in  this.  The  above  are  either 
in  operation  or  in  condition  to  be  put  in  operation,  although  the  arrangements  of 
sotne  are  such  that  they  are  run  at  too  great  expense  to  be  profitable,  or  cannot 
compete  with  others  in  doing  custom  work.  The  majority  are  standing  still. 
Mills  are  in  course  of  construction  as  follows :  One  of  20  stamps  at  Smoky  Val- 
ley district;  one  of  10  at  Hot  Creek;  one  of  40  and  one  of  20  at  Philadelphia; 
one  of  20  at  Pahranagat;  one  of  5  at  Bunker  Hill;  one  of  20  at'  Newark;  one 
of  20  at  Egan,  (Gold  canon ;)  and  others  are  in  contemplation. 

The  Keystone  Mill,  at  Austin,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  its  class,  from 
its  arrangement,  construction,  and  cost.  It  was  built  in  1865,  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Page, 
its  chief  owner  and  manager,  with  several  additional  buildings,  as  residence  of 
superintendent,  stables,  blacksmith  shop  and  store-houso,  all  of  brick,  at  a  total 
.cost  of  891,800.  The  mill  is  divided  into  four  rooms  or  divisions:  1st,  boiler 
and  engine  room ;  2d,  battery  room ;  3d,  furnace  room ;  and  4th,  amalgamating 
xoom.  The  first  three  occupy  the  firont,  and  the  last  is  in  the  rear  of  the  battery 
room.  Their  dimensions  are  as  follows :  engine  room,  45  feet  deep  by  25  front; 
battery  room,  45  by  35;  furnace  room,  50  by  140 ;  and  the  amalgamating  Toom, 
45  by  35;  making  a  total  firontage  of  200  feet  with  a  depth  of  90  feet.  The 
engine  is  of  60  horse-power.  There  are  20  stamps  of  750  pounds  each,  drop 
eight  inches  and  78  times  each  minute.  There  are  eight  reverberatoiy  fnmaces 
with  hearths  11  by  13  feet;  14  pans  or  tubs,  five  feet  in  diameter;  six  settlers, 
six  feet  in  diameter;  with  retorts,  smeltmg  furnaces,  &c.  The  total  amount  of 
freight  hauled  from  California  for  this  miU^  as  madunery,  lumber,  and  material 
for  building,  was  140  tons,  at  a  cost  for  freight  of  nine  cents  per  ponn^  from 
San  Francisco.  (The  price  is  now  six  cents.)  The  cost  of  the  machinery  in 
San  Francisco  was  $18,000;  and  the  total  cost,  as  stated;  $91,800.     It  crashes 
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dry,  roasts  and  amalgamates,  producing  bars  of  bullion  at  a  cost  to  the  ipiU.  of 
$25  per  ton.  For  custom  work  it  charges  $45  per  ton  and  agreesto  return  80 
per  cent,  of  the  assayed  value  of  the  ore.  Twenty  tons  of  ore  can  be  reducedln 
each  24  hours.  Four  cords  of  wood  are  used  per  day  in  making  steam  for  the 
engine  and  for  heating  the  pulp  in  the  pans,  and  eight  cords  for  the  roasting 
furnaces.  Wood  usually  costs  $7  per  cord.  Salt,  of  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  used  in  chloridizing  the  ore,  is  furnished  from  the  large 'fields  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  State,  at  from  $30  to  $40  per  ton.  About  200  pounds  of  quicksilver 
is  used  at  each  charge  of  a  pan,  but  varying  with  the  amount  of  silver  in  the 
ore.  The  quicksilver  costs  60  to  75  cents  per  pound;  about  one  per  cent,  of  it 
is  lost.  The  wages  paid  are,  for  amalgamator,  $10  per  day;  first  engineer,  $8; 
second  engineer,  $6;  fireman,  $6;  blacksmith,  $7;  carpentw,  $6;  pan  attend- 
ants, roasters,  and  battery  feeders,  $4  each. 

The  expenses  attending  the  producti(jn  are:  first,  mining  the  ore,  exceedingly 
variable;  second,  hauling  to  the  mill;  third,  the  State  tax  of  IJ  per  cent,  upon 
ore  after  deducting  $40  per  ton;  fourth,  cost  of  milling,  $45  per  ton ;  fifth,  internal 
revenue  tax  on  bullion  of  J  of  one  per  cent. ;  melting  and  assaying  one  per  cent., 
and  transportation  to  San  Francisco  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  making  a  t<)tal 
tax  of  six  and  a  half  per  cent.,  besides  the  cost  of  mining,  hauling,  and  milling. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  the  income  tax,  the  many  stamps  used  on  receipts,  certi- 
ficates, checks,  &c.,  incident  to  the  constant  handling  and  oxchaage  of  valuable 
property,  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  tax  levied  on  machinery,  raw  and 
manufactured  material,  of  which  the  miner  is  a  destructive  consumer.  Thus  it 
will  be  observed  how  disproportionate  are  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  miner,  com- 
pared to  other  occupations ;  the  tax  being  both  upon  what  he  produces  and  *vhat 
he  consumes,  while  he  is  without  the  protection  given  to  others.  A  tax  on  iron 
may  be  added  by  the  miner  to  the  price  of  the  iron,  but  a  tax  on  silver  is  never 
returned,  and  the  silver  miner  pays  the  two  taxes.  All  taxes  are  paid  in  currency, 
but  estimates  are  also  made  in  currency  when  taxes  are  so  paid.  The  business 
throughout  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Fahranagat,  is  carried 
on  in  coin,  estimated  at  par,  and  all  expressions  of  money  used  in  this  report 
mean  in  coin,  unless  currency  is  expressly  mentioned. 

■  Official  Returns. — A  law  of  the  State  of  Nevada  levying  a  tax  upon  the 
products  of  mines  compels  the  county  assessor  of  each  county  to  collect  from 
the  mills  and  mines  quarterly  statements  of  the  amount  of  ore  mined  and  reduceil, 
and  the  average  production  per  ton  for  the  quarter  of  bullion  obtained.  This 
statement  is  given  under  oath,  and  the  amounts  produced  are  estimated  in  coin.  The 
assay  value  of  the  ore  is  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  higher  than  the  amounts  given 
in  these  reports,  these  being  only  the  amounts  obtained  from  the  working,  a 
portion  always  being  lost.  The  reports  are  for  Lander  county,  but  large  quan- 
tities of  ore  are  brought  to  Austin  from  districts  in  Nye  county,  and  are  included 
in  the  returns.  These,  in  the  returns  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1866, 
are  marked  thus :  Philadelphia,*  Danville,t  and  Northumberland. f  The  returns 
for  one  year  furnished,  taken  from  the  assessor's  report,  as  published,  in  the  Daily 
Reese  River  Reveille. 
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Quarter  ending  Septetiiber  30,  1866. 


Name  of  mine. 


Great  Ea«tem 

Fortona.. 

North  River 

Troy 

iDiamond 

BUnd  Ledge ! 

Seidaiitho 

inhello 
dora • 
lighbcidge* 

flastem  Oregon 

Fojrt«r 

La  Plata 

Chase  andZent......^ ^ > 

Canada 

£1  Dorado* 

Magnolia 

Washington 

yanderbMtt , 

Morgan  Sl  Mnncey 

Diana '. 

Richey  &  Bossejt 

Detroit; : 

Camacgo 

Timoke 

(}reen  8l  Oder* 

Dover i 

Isabella 

Harding  &Dlekman •. 

Providential ^ 

Cortex  Giant ..'..' 

Tranfylvania* ^ ' ..I 

Folsom....^ .• 

Savage  Consolidated,  No.1 

Savage  Gomolidated,  No.  2 


Tons. 


412 

23 

39 

2 

•   1 

2 

2 

5 

16 

17 

1 

26 

50 

4 

6 

2 

4 

4 

2 

17 

17 

7 

4 

39 

28 

1 

2 

19 

1 

79 

227 

19 

5 

160 

230 


Poimds. 


699 


536 

1,000 
402 

1,968 
774 

1,135 

1,237 


1,212 
882 

1,000 

1,500 
568 

1,171 
88 

1,670 
631 
503 
613 

1,800 


253 
600 
450 

503 
1,233 
1,000 


330 
1,019 


Average 
per  ton. 


$176  82 

re  Tl 

»n  56 

83  82 

132  57 

1W64 

276  ff7 

36  53 

212  6-^ 

195  36 

86  46 
48  47 
71  60 

362  04 
132  90 
294  58- 
259  93 
187  45 

115  46 
107  75 
180  40 
201  75 

116  18 
90  77 

167  99 

178  43 

161  <M 

40  Id 

87  Id 
3d  04 
66  07 

161  00 

166.00 

156  83 

74  05 


Quarter  ending  December  31,  1866. 


Name  of  mine. 


Amsterdam *. 

Bnel  North  Star 

Camargo 


Chase 

Diana '. 

Bnterprise  (White  Pino  district) 

East  Oregon 

Empire  State 

Ensign 

Fortuneteller 

Florida 


Fenian  Star. 
Fortnna 


Farrel \ 

Great  Eastern. 
Idora 


J.  R.  Harphy.. 
Joseph  Cole... 
Jacob  Bradley. 
Keytitbne 


Kihock. 

Zaidee •• .' V, 

Lodi i. . 

Livermore 

Mount  Tonabo  Company  (Cortex) 

Morgan  &  Monccy '..'.... 

J^agnolia 1 

Hetacom 

Manhattan  Company .'.... 

Hay  &  Davis ...'. 

gbrthlUver..^ 
yren  ftPerUni 

Providential '. 

Finney,  Bev I..., 


Tons. 


1 
4 
12 
4 
143 
1 
4 
7 


13 


3 

287 

1 
1 


1 
1 
7 
3 


4 

6 
26 
69 

2 
13 

3 
64 

6 


Ponndi. 


250 
1,920 

973 
1,438 
1,909 


779 

619 

667 

416 

1,900 

1,359 

1,520 

1,453 


1,695 

100 

1,350 


350 


728 

1,019 

500 


626 
1,671 


288 
430 
1,924 
1,700 
844 
600 


Average 
per  ton. 


$168  75 

336  57 

116  57 

405  10 

91  16 

111  53 

137  65 

99  22 

66  25 

177  28 

2f  5  60 

54  24 

30  33, 

71  12 

217  94 

220  42 

251  18 

27  85 

116  80 

194  66 

197  27 

100  61 

32  54 

157  79 


25  69 

238  23 

100  99 

8:)  90. 

136  80 

56  03 

46  16 

54  91 

51  73 
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Quarter  ending  December  31,  1866 — Continued. 


Name  of  mine. 


Patten 

Bemingtofi 

SnTBige  Consolidated 

Silver  Qneen 

Surprise 

Semanthe,. 

Timoke  .^ 

Tnylor  4&  iPfusmoro,  (Cortex) 

TannchiU,  (Eoreka) * 

■Victoria 

Wofthingtom , 

'Whttlateh 

Zimmerman 


Tons. 

Ponndi 

2 

824 

6 

1,500 

451 
14 

1 
2 

1,913 

iso" 

79 

1,138 

5 

982 

3 

1,338 

4 

1,176 

12 

67 

18 

546 

5 

1,278 

Average 
per  tuo. 


$200  43 

49  63 
103  iiS 

38  136 
271  m 
3:j2  W 
148  41 
leo  43 
106  3S 

91  20 
479  52 
105  97 

71  75 


Tbe  above  table  embraces  47  mines,  wbich  have  yielded  more  or  less  bullion  during^  the 
quarter,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  ore  reduced  is  of  a  good  grade,  sufficiently  so  to  admit 
its  beinff  worked  here  remuneratively.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  number  of  mines,  which  wero 
included  in  the  previous  quarters  of  the  year,  do  not  appear  in  the  present  list,  as  well  as 
that  several  mines  appear  for  the  first  time.  According  tO/the  assessor's  returns  there  are  in 
Lander  county,  and  mainly  in  the  Reese  River  district,  about  75  mines  which  have  produced 
bullion  during  the  past  year.  As  we  have  remarked,  the  ore  worked  is  generally  of  a'  high 
grade,  as  the  average  yield  per  ton  will  show.  A  considerable  number  of  the  mines  embraced 
m  the  quarterly  lists  were  subiected  only  to  testing  operations,  and  the  general  result  must 
be  deemed  encouraging.  In  tne  case  of  the  Savage  mine,  the  average  yield  of  the  ore  is  less 
than  in  several  quarters  preceding,  but  is  still  high,  being  $103  25  per  ton.  The  yield  of 
the  Washington,  Chase,  Buel  North  Star,  Great  Eastern,  Semanthe,  Magnolia,  Florida, 
Tim'oke,  Idora,  Metacom,  Taylor,  and  Passmore,  &c.,  is  excellent,  and  as  most  of  them  are 
pretty  well  developed,  they  may  be^ fairly  classed  henceforth  among  the- producing  and  paying 
mines  of  the  Reese  River  district. 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1867. 


Names. 


Pounds. 


Average 
per  ton. 


Block  Ledge..; 

Bael  North  Star,  lit  elass 

Bnel  North  Star,  2d  elass 

Gortez,  no  name  given 

Dolerhide 

Dian« 

Florida 

Farreli  Co 

Fenian  Star 

Fuller 

Great  E^Mtem 

Glasser 

Tdora 

KeUy  and  Ensign 

Leggett 

Lady  Franklin 

Livermore 

Magnolia 

Mountain  View............. 

iriller&.Co 

North  Star  (Manhattan  Company) 

Morgan  &  Mnncey 

Miller 

Montank 

Martlne 

Niagara 

O'Dalr 

Pe^aslee 

Patriot 

Richmond 

Red  Bluff 

Stranger 

Semanthe 

Swimey 

Story 


5 

31 

16 

47 

3 

195 

101 

12 

3 

4 

137 
2 
1 
3 
5 
1 
4 
13 
1 
1 

384 
28 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
5 
1 
3 
7 
1 
3 


569 

422 

161 

1,678 

1,735 

717 

1, 394 

961 


669 

700 

81 

1,121 

738 

1,536 

1,836 

360 

782 

634 

1,295 

900 

148 

1,753 

467 

657 

650 

1,635 

254 

1,895 

1,700 


$210  32 

162  56 

51  Si 

238  69 

239  90 
94  30 

351  96 

204.67 

36  44 

349  94 

345  93 

200  75 

192  58 

129  18 

50  62 

134  48 

267  54 

371  82 

150  78 

2:34  45 

141  37 

103  36 

76  36 

144  00 

88  90 

60  06 

284  71 

96  66 

64  08 

53  73 

55  01 

48  00 

132  88 

820  «5 

204  98 
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Qitarter  ending  March  31,  1867 — Continued. 


Namei. 


Savage  Coniolidat«d 

Silver  Lead 

Tlmoko 

Vineyard 

YnndyDO  

Waahiugton 

Yankee  Blade,  no  name  given 
W.  C.  Blake 


Tons. 


290 
3 

100 
5 
1 
4 
1 
1 


Poanda. 


1.499 
1.042 

1.392 


1,561 

427 

1,628 


Average 
per  ton. 


$62  77 

88  4fi 

S?65i 

660 

193  3 

312  37 

250  04 

76  OB 


On  comparing  this  table  with  that  of  the  preceding  quarter  a  marked  improvement  will  be 
observed  in  the  average  vield  of  the  ore  produced  by  several  of  the  leading  mines,  as  well 
as  in  their. increased  nroduction.  For  instance,  the  Florida  pi^oduced  during  the  last  quartei 
101  tons  of  ore,  whicn  gave  an  average  yield  of  $351  96  per  ton,  against  13  tons  yielding  an 
average  of  $'^  60  the  previous  quarter ;  the  Diana,  195  tons  which  averag^  $94  30, 
against  143  tons  which  averaged  $91  IS;  the  Great  Eastern,  137  tons  which  averaged 
$345  93,  against  287  tons  which  averaged  $217  94 ;  the  Magnolia,  13  tons  which  averaged 
$371  82,  against  6  tons  which  averaged  $338  23 ;  the  North  Star  of  the  Manhattan  Company, 
384  tons  wnich  averaeed  $141  37,  against  69  tons  which  averaged  ^i^  90 ;  the  Timoke,  100 
tons  which  averaged  $276  59,  against  79  tons  which  averaged  $148  41 ;  and  the  Savage,  290 
tons  which  averaged  $62  77,  against  451  tons  which  averaged  $103  25.  The  falling  off  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ore  from  the  Savage  is  remarkable,  but  we  believe  the  expla- 
nation is  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ore  reduced  was  extracted  from  the  mine  during 
the  last  quarter,  but  that  the  great  bulk  of  it  was  taken  from  their  dump  pile.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  improvement  in  the  production  of  ore  from  the  North  Star  of  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany, and  its  increased  average  yield  of  bullion,  is  more  remarkable.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  increase,  both  as  regards  the  product  of  ore  and  its  yield  of  silver,  is  presented  by 
the  Florida,  the  exhibit  for  the  two  quarters  being — December  31,  1866,  13  tons,  averaging 
$255  60;  March  31,  1807,  101  tons,  averaging  $&1  96.  A  number  of  the  mines  embraced 
in  the  present  returns  are  strangers  in  previous  lists ;  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
several  of  them  are  not  the  names  of  mines,  but  of  the  persons  who  delivered  ore  to  the  mills 
ibr  reduction.  Two  lots  are  returned  from  ''  Yankee  Blade,"  not  from  the  mines  bearing^that 
title — both  of  which  belong  to  companies  and  are  lying  idle — but  from  that  part  of  the  Reese 
Biver  district.  One  largo  lot  of  47  tons  of  high  grade  ore  is  returned  from  '*Cortez;"  we 
presume  it  was  brought  from  the  Cortez  district,  but  from  what  particular  min&— whether 
from  the  St.  Louis,  laylor  and  Passmoro,  or  Nonesuch^is  not  mentioned  in  the  quarterly 
statement  of  the  assessor.  This  loose  and  inaccurate  method  of  making  the  return  is  in 
direct  violation  of  the  statute,  and  defeats  one  of  its  principal  objects.  Eveiy  mill,  or 
arrastra,  or  reduction  works  of  any  chai'acter,  is  required  oy  the  law  to  keep  an  accurate  list 
of  the  name  of  every  mine  from  which  ore  was  delivered,  and  to  furnish  a  sworn  statement 
of  the  same  to  the  assessor.  Of  course,  in  a  district  having  the  numberless  locations  of 
Reese  river,  a  person  bringing  ore  to  mill  may  easily  impose  a  fictitious  name  on  the  super- 
intendent ;  but  the  name  of  the  mine  should  be  required  in  every  instance,  and  no  such 
unmeaning  entries  as  "  Yankee  Blade,"  "Cortez,"  &.C.,  should  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
statement. 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1867. 


Name  of  mine. 


Amigo 

Black  Ledge 

Bael  North  Star 

Bonner  Ledge 

Carter  and  Dralw 

Cuba : 

CUaae: .*: 

Craycroft  and  Brown 

Diana 

Elkhom 

Em pire  State 

Puller 

Florida,  (New  York  and  AuBthi  Company) 
Farrell  and  Hlzon 


Poonda. 


3 

320 

20 

936 

127 

3:)! 

9 

882 

3 

1,295 

2 

1.095 

3 

359 

2 

222 

37 

936 

1 

1,145 

6 

740 

13 

1,300 

irj 

385 

5 

825 

Average 
per  ton. 


$56  19 
101  09 
163  63 
324  45 

77  55 
114  13 
314  81 

49  47 
103  60 
535  41 
lUl  38 
741  67 
2U6  10 
966  77 
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Quarter  ending  June  30, 1867 — Continued. 


Name  of  mino. 


Great  Eaittem 

Cremrrnl  iJocbrane. 
Geoernl  Siegel . . . . 

Gmtdelnpe 

Itivertuortf 

Ln  Plata 

Liberty 


Mo^oHa 

Moaes  Hcraralhi. 
Montauk 


Toa*.   PouDdt.   '  ^JV^ 
i    per  ton. 


North  Star,  (Manhattan  Company) 

North  River 

Oleander 


Oregon,  (Dollarhide). 
Patton  and  Monroe  . . 
Pfrkina    


Quintero 

Hongh  and  Ready' 

8t.  LouU,  (Cortez  dlHtrlct). 
Storey 


Stftt«  of  New  York : 

8enianthe,  (New  Yovk  and  Anitoi  Company) 

Silver  Cord 

St.  Loiiifl 


f?ilver  Parlor 

Social  and  Steptoe,  (Egan) . . . . 
Troy,  (N.  Y.  8.  M.  Company). 
Tiaokc 


Virginia 

Vlnvyai  d 

Waxhington 

Wall  and  IwibcUa 

"NVliitlalch  Uuiou 

"NVMtlatchNo.  2 

Young  America,  (Mount  Hope) 


$70  91 

232  72 

5fchi  :«? 

155  48 

201  84 

7a  8U 

50  :£A 

120  2fi 

50  ?^ 

250  70 

149  40 

2J1  .'iP 

113  40 

255  89 

143  74 

214  44 

f)3  61 

123  »:) 

252  &3 

25.3  79 

16.)  26 

94  14 

3>3  P«) 

73  73 

77  24 

90  00 

87  ot; 

241  41) 

2b8  21 

iao  57 

447  (VJ 

137  07 

30C  1^ 

187  18 

80  61 


The  whole  number  of  tonn  of  ore  reduced  during  the  quarter  was  l,43y,  which  produced 
the  6um  of  %'Z\VZ^'^>'3^  57.  The  average  yield  of  l,4iW  tons  wjis  $101  50  per  ton — a  result 
that  maintains  the  character  of  Lander  hill,  from  which  it  was  chiefly  obtained,  for  yielding; 
a  hiffh  grade  of  ore.  On  comparing  the  piesent  table  with  that  of  the  previous  quarter, 
notable  fluctuations  and  uniformity  will  be  ouserved.  For  instance,  the  North  Star  mine  of 
the  Manhattan  Company  produced  during  the  last  quarter  50^  tons  of  ore,  which  averaged 
$140  40  per  ton,  against  384  tons,  averaging  $141  37  per  ton,  in  the  former  quarter;  the 
Florida  produced  173  tons,  which  averaged  $2()t>  10  per  ton,  against  101  tons,  averaging 
^\o\  9G,  of  the  former  quarter ;  the  Buel  North  Star  produced  127  tons,  which  averajged 
$163  63  per  ton,  against  31  tons  of  first-class  ore,  averaging  $182  56,  and  10  tons  of  second- 
class  ore,  averaging  $51  5'2  per  ton,  of  the  former  quarter;  the  Timoke  produced  97  tons, 
which  avcragcid  $241  49  per  ton,  against  100  tons,  averaging  $276  59  per  ton,  of  the  fonner 
quarter ;  the  Fuller  produced  14  tons,  which  averaged  $741  67  per  ton,  against  4  tons, 
averaging  $349  34  per  ton,  of  the  former  quarter;  and  the  Diana  produced  37  tons,  which 
averaged  $103  60  per  ton,  against  195  tons,  averaging  $94  30  per  ton,  of  the  former  quarter. 
The  most  marked  fluctuation  is  that  of  the  Great  Eastern,  which  produced  during  the  last 
quarter  only  34  tons,  which  averaged  $70  91  per  ton,  against  137  ton^,  with  the  remarkable 
average  of  $345  93,  for  the  quarter  ending  31st  of  March.  Considerable  exploration  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  Great  Eastern  during  the  last  three  months,  the  result  of  which  has 
not  been  made  public.  Several  miucs,  which  produced  bullion  iu  the  former  quarter,  are 
not  included  in  the  above  table;  and  others  a^ain,  which  were  not  mentioned  then,  appear 
in  the  present  return.  The  most  noticeable  of  the  latter  is  the  Gilligan  mino  of  the  Social 
and  Steptoe  Company,  in  Egan  canon,  which  appears  in.the  present  table  with  the  good 
product  of  150  tons,  averaging  $90  per  ton,  which  is  scarcely  60  per  cent,  of  the  silver  con- 
tained in  its  peculiar  ore.    The  returns  of  the  last  quarter  are  generally  encouraging. 

Following  the  organization  of  Recso  River  district,  were  in  the  same  yeai*  dis- 
covered and  organized  those  of  Simpson's  Park,  adjoining  it  on  the  south,  and 
further  sonth  that  of  Big  Creek ;  north  was  ]!iIount  Hope  and  Grass  Valley ; 
soutlieast  were  Smoky  Valley  and  Santa  Fe,  and  northwest  waa  Ravens  wood, 
'i'hese  nearly  surronnded  Austin,  and  were  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  distant. 
All  but  Ravenswood  were  in  the  Toiyabee  mountains ;  and  the  fact  that-  large 
veins  of  6ilver*bearing  quartz  were  found  outside  of  tliis  district  gave  an  impetus 
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to  prospecting,  and  the  mountaine  in  their  entire  length  were  explored  and  dkh 
tricts  fonned  throughout  before  the  termination  of  the  year  1863. 

Amador  District. — Immediately  north,  in  Lander  county,  was  formed  the 
district  of  Amador,  where  the  veins  and  croppings  created  a  great  excitement, 
and  a  popnlous  and  busy  village  was  built  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  This  appeared 
the  most  promising  of  the  districts  during  the  fall  of  1863,  but  many  of  the 
ledges  not  proving,  from  the  depth  to  which  they  were  explored,  as  rich  as  their 
croppings  promised,  the  district  is  not  so  favorably  regarded  as  formerly. 

ilie  Amador  Ledge  has  been  explored  by  an  incline  to  the  depth  of  200  fo^t 
and  upwards.  It  dips  to  the  northeast,  at  an  angle  of  about  15  degrees.  During 
this  exploration  much  good  ore  was  taken  out,  and  its  owners  express  ooniidence 
that  when  the  reduction  of  ores  becomes  simplified  and  cheapened  the  mine  can 
be  worked  ^t  a  profit.  There  are  many  veins  like  the  Amador,  which  await  the 
same  events  for  their  development. 

The  Chase  Mine, — In  the  southern  part  of  the  district  is  the  Chase  mine, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  being  rich.  It  is  but  slightly  developed,  yet  shows 
quantities  of  ore  of  an  almost  pure  sulphurct  of  silver.  Operations  have  been 
suspended  on  it  for  several  months,  but  it  has  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  an 
eastern  company,  and  work  will  be  prosecuted  on  it  hereafter. 

Other  Mines. — In  the  vicinity  of  the  Chase  are  veins,  some  of  which  give 
assurance  of  value.  The  want  of  capital,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  mining 
engineei'ing,  have  been  obstacles  in  the  way  of  development  of  many  mines  in 
this  district  supposed  to  be  rich. 

Mou^'T  Hope,  Cumberland,  Columbus,  Mount  Vernon,  Indian,  and 
Wall  Street  Districts. — As  before  said,  the  year  1863  was  distinguished 
for  explorations,  but  prospecting  was  then  chiefly  confined  to  the  Toiyabee  range, 
and  to  those  ranges  east  and  west,  next  pai'allel.  In  the  Toiyabee  to  the  north 
of  Austin  and  Amador,  and  in  Lander  county,  were  organized  the  districts  of 
Mount  Hope,  Cumberland,  Columbus,  Mount  Vernon,  Indian,  and  Wall  Street, 
extending  as  far  as  35  miles  north,  being  continuous  and  including  both  sides  of 
the  mountain.  The  mines  of  tliese  districts  are  almost  entirely  undeveloped,  their 
croppings  alone  being  known.  Fr6m  these  croppings  some  rock  has  been  taken 
from  which  encouraging  results  have  been  obtained,  but  tliis  vast  area,  probably 
well  stored  witli  silver,  is  neglected  and  comparatively  unknown,  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  capitalist  and  a  denser  population.  It  oflFers  favorable  conditions 
for  working  mines,  as  it  includes  one  of  the  highest  pealts  of  the  Toiyabee  moun- 
tains— Mount  Hope — which  attains  an  altitude  of  about  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  the  deep  cafions  of  which  run  a  number  of  streams  capable  of  furnishing 
water-power  for  thivinff  machinery.  Its  sides  are  covered  with  groves  of  pine, 
and  where  its  streams  aebouche  into  the  plains  at  its  base  are  tracts  of  good  agri- 
cultural lands.  In  the  valleys  which  skirt  its  foot  are  some  fanns ;  but  its  min- 
eral wealth  lies  entirely  neglected.  One  district  has  been  noticed  by  an  expe- 
rienced mining  engineer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Boalt,  who,  after  as  close  an  examination  of 
the  ledges  as  their  slight  development  would  allow,  reported  that  they  were  true 
fissure  veins,  of  size  fi'om  4  to  15  feet  in  width,  and  of  unmistakable  value. 
Several  of  the  veins  were  cut  transversely,  and  the  ore  taken  fpr  trial ;  and  it  was 
proved  that  they  contained  silver  in  paying  quantities ;  the  assays  showing  a 
value  of  $100  and  upwards  to  the  ton.  This  is  the  only  reliable  examination 
made  of  the  ledges  of  the  district.  Superficial  as  it  is,  it  presents  some  proof  of 
the  value  of  *a  neglected  district,  and  an  indication  that  the  great  extent  of  country 
which  this  mountain  embraces  bears  in  its  bosom  the  same  precious  veins  wliica 
labor  has  proved  to  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  Toiyabee  range. 

CoRTEZ  District. — The  Cortez  district.  Lander  Qounty,  comprises  the  north- 
em  terminus  of  the  range  east  of  the  Toiyabee,  and  includes  the  lofty  peak  of 
Mount  Tenabo.  It  is  65  miles  north,  by  15°  east  of  Austin.  It  was  organized 
in  1863,  and  operations  were  instituted  on  a  number  of  small  veins  in  the  northern 
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part  of  tlie  district.  In  1864  a  mill  was  conslxnoted  which  attempted  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ores ;  bat  from'  the  incompleteness  of  the  mill,  and  the  inexperience 
of. the  managers,  the  workings  were  not  successful,  and  as  a  consequence  disap- 
pointment ensued,  and  the  district  was  long  neglected.  Subsequently;  discoveries 
were  made  of  mineral  existing  in  a  mammoth  vein  or  broad  stratum -of  quortzite 
which. coursed  through  Mount  Tenabo,  and  these  bodies  of  mineral  havii^  proved 
valuabloy  attention  is  again  attracted  to  the  district.  The  following  description 
of  this  mountain  and  the  stratum  or  vein  which  bears  the  mineral^  is  from  the 
Beveille,  of  January  4,  1867 : 

This  vein  is  embedded  in  the  bosom  of  Mount  TeDabo,  a  peak  11,500  feet  abdve  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  upwards  of  5,000  feet  above  the  surroundiDg  valleys.  Its  base,  up  its  side  to 
the  vein,  is  covered  with  a  scrubby  pine;  while  its  summit,  and  1,500  feet  below  is  over- 
sown with  grass  and  shrnbs.  The  scarred  and  rugged  mountain  looks  eternal.  Some  3,000 
feet  above  its  base  a  vein  of  silver-bearing  quartz  cuts  its  face  obliquely,  burying^  itself  in 
the  moontain  at  one  end,  and  penetrating  into  the  valley  at  the  other,  after  stretchmg  out  in 
palpable  view  to  the  length  of  18,650  feet.  Its  width  is  400  feet.  This  vein,  or  perhaps  more 
properly  stratum,  of  the  mountain  formation  bears  beds  of  ore,  the  extent  of  which  is  onlv 
conjecture.  The  workings  at  various  mills  have  proved  encoura^n?.  The  vein  is  encased 
hn  crystalline  limestone.  Twenty  locations  have  oeen  made,  with  the  following  names  and 
dimensions  :  Commencing  at  its  greatest  point  of  altitude  is  the  Chieftain,  Genesee  county, 
1,400  feet;  Murphy  Company,  600  feet;  Gill  Company,  800  feet;  Taylor  and  Passmore, 
800  feet ;  De  Witt  Company,  450  feet ;  St.  Louis  Company,  2,000  feet ;  Meacham  and  Brothers, 
400  feet;  Kiagara,  400  feet;  Savage  Company,  400  feet;  Nebraska  Company,  1,200  feet; 
Cottez  Giant,  Mount  Tenabo  Company,  4,000  feet ;  Elmore  Company,  200  feet ;  Russell 
Company,  600  feet;  Continental  Company,  1,000  feet;  Argentine  Company,  3,000  feet; 
Empii^  Company,  600  feet ;  Conn  and  Brothers,  400  feet ;  Traverse  Company,  400  feet ;  and 
the  Anna  Burr  Company,  2,000  feet.  The  latter  claim  is  somewhat  broken,  and  at  its  ter- 
mination the  vein  penetrates  the  earth  and  is  lost  altogether.  The  vein  disappears  also  at  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  Chieftain.  It  has  been  opened  at  several  points  along  its  course,  in 
every  case  disclosing  mineral.  The  Gill,  Taylor  and  Passmore,  and  St.  Louis  locations,  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  vein,  have  been  worked,  the  two  latter  considerablv :  the  Cortez  Giant, 
which  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  vein,  is  the  most  fnlly  developed,  and  has  yielded  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  bullion  this  season.  Some  work  has  also  been  done  on  tho  Continental, 
situated  towards  tho  lower  end  of  the  vein,  with  about  the  same  results  as  in  the  other  cases 
specified.  Of  this  vein  there  is  little  exact  knowledge,  bnt  that  it  stands  out  upon  the  moun- 
tain face,  a  large,  palpable  fact.  It  will  probably  be  developed.  And  when  that  day  arrives 
we  believe  the  Nevada  Giant  will  be  regarded  as  among  the  remarkable  veins  of  the  worlds 

TJie  Continental, — There  are  but  few  claims  upon  this  vein  developed  to 
any  great  extent.  Upon  the  Continental,  explorations  have  been  conducted 
under  the  superintendency  of  D.  T.  Elmore,  which  have  shown  a  lode  about  300 
feet  in  width,  containing  three  strata  of  ore  of  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  thick- 
ness. These  have  been  mined  to  some  extent,  and  the  ore  reduced  at  the  mills 
at  Austin,  with  a  result  of  about  $150  per  ton.  This  is  owned  by  a  Maryland 
company,  which,  being  assured  of  the  value  of  the  property,  has  thought  best  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  that  operations  may  be  earned  on  cheaply,  and 
the  greatest  profit  secured.  The  trans-continentalrail  road  will  pass  within  a  few 
miles  of  these  mines.  When  completed  to  this  point  it  will  cheapen  material  of 
consumption  by  the  lessening  of  freight,  and  the  time  of  its  completion  is  so  near 
that  none  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  waiting  for  it. 

TJw  Qyrtez  Giant, — The  Mount  Tenabo  Mining  Company,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco organization,  was  formerly  called  the  Cortez  Company,  and  its  operations 
have  been  previously  noticed.  It  possesses  a  claim  called  the  Cortez  Giant,  of 
4,000  feet  in  length,  upon  the  Nevada  Giant  ledge,  and  has  prosecuted  mining 
upon  it  to  some  extent.  It  has  lately  been  under  the  charge  of  H.  J.  Hall,  but 
is  at  present  superintended  by  H.  H.  Day.  A  main  shaft  has  been  sunk,  which 
has  now  a  depth  of  214  feet,  partly  planked,  and  divided  into  two  compartments. 
From  the  shaft  several  levels  have  been  run ;  the  second  from  a  depth  of  121 
feet,  which  has  explored  the  vein  for  a  length  of  217  feet,  finding  a  stratum  of 
ore  of  eiffht  feet  in  thickness,  worth  from  865  to  $100  per  ton.  The  shaft  passed 
through  the  ore  following  the  dip  of  the  ledge  at  a  depth  of  171  feet.  From  the 
greatest  depth  a  third  level  has  been  started,  which  it  is  expected  will  find  ore 
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as  good  as  that  developed  above.  Steam  Loisting  works  are  expected  fo  be  com- 
pleted within  two  months,  when  work  will  be  prosecuted  to  greater  advantage 
than  at  present.  A  mill  of  15  stamps  belongs  to  the  company,  and  is  usuaUy 
employed  in  working  the  ores  of  this  mine.  In  this  property  the  vein  assumes 
its  greatest  proportions.  Its  croppings  tower  many  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  in 
wild  and  rugged  grandeur.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  as  it  skirts  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  this  curious  lino  of  croppings  presents  the  appearance  of  a  huge  balus- 
trade to  some  colossal  architectural  structure,  with  the  round  and  treeless  summit 
of  Mount  Tcnabo,  1 1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  rising  gently  and  gracefully,  as 
the  crowning  dome  above. 

The  St  Louis. — ^North  of  the  Cortez  Giant  is  the  St.  Louis,  oT^Tied  chiefly 
by  A.  L.  Page  and  Simeon  Wenban.  In  the  claim  is  a  body  of  silver  ore 
from  which  selected  lots  have  been  transported  to  Austin,  producing  fi'om  $200 
to  $300  per  ton.  Work  is  now  progressing,  and  an  incline  in  the  body  of  ore, 
some  50  or  60  feet  in  depth,  gives  promise  that  the  mine  will  prove  remunerative. 

Taylor  and  FassmorCy  &ill,  dx, — The  Taylor  and  Passmore,  Gill,  and  a  few 
•  other  locations  have  been  slightly  developed,  and  good  ore  obtamed.  Upon 
no  others  than  those  mentioned  has  sufficient  work  been  done  to  demonstrate  any 
value  in  the  property. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  district  are  some  small  veins  encased  in  gi'auite, 
which  in  time  may  prove  valuable.  Among  these  are  the  Berlin,  Wenban,  Veatch, 
and  a  few  others,  upon  which  work  has  been  done,  and  ore  of  a  favorable  charac- 
ter obtained.  There  is  no  mining  doing  upon  them  at  present.  There  is  some 
grazing  and  agricultural  land  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  district  is  pleasantly  situated.  No  grander  scenery  is  furnished  by  the 
wild  mountains  of  the  interior,  nor  of  the  Pacific  coast.  From  the  high  peak 
may  be  seen  nearly  all  Nevada,  with  its  ranges  of  mountains,  its  isolated  hills, 
broad  valleys,  and  desert  plains.  The  Indians  called  it  "  Tenabo,"  which  we 
translate  to  "  look  out ;"  and  it  is  really  a  lookout  mountain.  Looking  westward 
from  the  summit  in  a  clear  day,  the  white  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  seen 
stretching  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  California,  and  many^  a  hill,  bearing 
silver,  gold,  and  copper,  lie  between.  Northward,  but  25  miles  distant,  drawn 
athwart  the  vision,  is  the  long  and  winding  line  of  the  Humboldt  river  and  its 
valley  of  meadow  or  sandy  plain.  Eastward  successions  of  hills  and  valleys 
'meet  the  eye.  In  the  other  direction  the  dim  atmosphere  of  Smoky  Valley 
limits  the  sight,  but  glimpses  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Ilope,  Bunker  Hill,  and 
other  peaks  of  the  Toiyabee  range  which  pierce  the  clouds,  trace  the  line  for  150 
miles  to  the  south.   The  district  is  attractive  both  for  its  scenery  and  its  resources. 

Newark  District. — ^Newaik  district.  Lander  county,  was  organized  in  Octo- 
ber, 1866.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Diamond  range  of  mountains,  about 
85  miles  east  of  Austin.  Its  geological  formation  is  of  slate  and  limestone,  the 
latter  canying  a  great  abundance  of  fossil  shells.  Deep  chasms  are  cut  in  the 
■  mountain  side  which  exhibit  the  character  of  the  rocks.  One  of  these  chasms 
or  caiions  is  called  the  Minnehaha.  With  its  towering  rocks,  sparkling  stream, 
and  luxuriant  verdure,  it  offers  to  the  eye  a  scene  of  rare  beautv.     Another  is  the 
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Chihuahua  canon,  where  the  rocks  seem  burst  in  twain  by  some  great  convulsion, 
and  stand  in  perpendicular  walls,  towering  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet.  This 
deep  fissure  exposes  veins  of  silver-bearing  quartz,  varying  from  2  to  20  feet 
in  width.  The  ore  exposed  is  an  antimonial  sulphuret,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
valuable.  A  number  of  the  veins  have  already  been  tested  by  workings  at 
the  mills  in  Austin  and  good  returns  obtained.  A  mill,  the  property  of  the  Cen- 
•tenary  company,  is  now  in  couree  of  construction  in  the  district,  which  it  is  hoped 
5vill  soon  add  its  product  of  bullion  to  the  silver  current  of  eastern  Nevada. 
The  ledges  of  the  Centenary  company  best  known  are  the  Lincoln  and  the  Chi- 
huiihua.  Upon  the  Chihuahua  tunntils  have  been  run  which  exposed  the  ledge 
in  several  places,  favorably  developing  the  property.    The  district  is  as  yet  but 
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little  known.  Like  many  others  in  its  neighborhood,  it  invites  capital  and  labor. 
Kow  a  wide  and  an  almost  unoccupied  wudemess,  it  offers  many  advantages  to 
the  miner  and  the  agriculturist.  These  occupations,  being  the  basis  of  wealth, 
will  attract  in  their  train  other  branches  of  trade  and  imdustry.  The  mountain  is 
partially  covered  with  pine  and  mahogany,  furnishing  lumber  and  fuel.  At  the 
base,  and  between  it  and  the  White  Pine  range  to  the  east,  is  a  broad  valley 
where  farms  can  be  secured.  The  small  streams  which  run  from  the  moun- 
tains, on  either  side,  will  supply  water  for  irrigation  and  mining ;  the  neighboring 
hills  will  furnish  a  market  for  agricultural  products.  Within  the  valley  are 
salt  springs,  and  acres  of  land  are  covered  with  this  useftd  article,  a  demand  for 
which  is  created  in  the  reduction  of  silver  ores.  A  visitor  to  this  district  about 
the  time  of  its  organization  writes :  "  The  future  of  our  State  is  encouraging. 
The  good  time  may  be  delayed,  but  it  will  come.  Where  there  is  a  foundation 
for  prosperity,  there  need  bo  no  apprehensions  for  the  future.  The  foundation 
lies  broad  and  deep  in  Nevada ;  the  rest  is  the  work  of  time  and  man." 

White  Pine  District. — The  District  of  White  Pine  was  organized  in  the 
autumn  of  1865,  and  received  .its  name  fi'om  the  species  of  wood  growing  upon 
the  mountain.  That  portion  of  the  range  beaiing  the  name  of  White  Pine  is 
about  two  degrees  in  length,  is  lofty,  and  generally  covered  with  pine.  It  has 
not  been  much  explored  for  mines,  except  in  the  district  now  mentioned.  Here 
a  number  of  veins  have  been  located  which  are  represented  to  be  valuable.  The 
district  is  about  90  miles  east  of  Austin,  and  is  in  Lander  county.  A  company 
called  the  Monte  Christo  commenced  in  July  last  the  development  of  a  property, 
but  the  progress  made,  or  the  results  obtained,  have  not  been  ascertained.  • 

Diamond  District. — Diamond  district,  also  in  Lander  county,  lies  upon  the 
western  slope  of  Diamond  mountains,  and  is  80  miles  east,  by  a  few  degrees 
noi-th,  of  Austin.  It  has  been  organized  about  three  years,  and  some  work  has 
been  done  in  exploring  and  demonstrating  the  value  of  the  ledges,  of  which  a 
gieat  number  are  located.  Ore  has  been  taken  to  Austin  for  reduction,  which, 
retimiing  $150  and  upwards  to  the  ton,  gave  proof  of  value  of  the  veins.  They 
are  yet  the  property  of  the  discoverers,  who  for  want  of  means  w^re  unable  to 
erect  the  machinery  necessary  for  their  development,  and,  consequently,  have  in 
the  Atlantic  States  and  in  Em'ope  sought  the  aid  of  capital. 

Eureka  District. — The  Eureka  district.  Lander  county,  was  organized. in 
18G4;  and  lies  GO  miles  almost  directly  east  of  Austin.  The  geological  forma- 
tion is  limestone,  with  veins  or  bodies  of  metal-bearing  quartz.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  ore  is  an  ai'gentiferous  galena,  which  might  be. reduced  by 
smelling.  Several  tons  sent  to  the  mills  in  Austin  yielded  from  $150  to  $450 
per  ton.  These  tesults  are  encouraging.  As  some  of  the  veins  are  owned  by 
men  of  wealth  in  Now  York,  it  is  expected  that  measures  will  be  taken  for  their 
development.  The  district  is  in  the  midst  of  a  good  agiicultural  and  grazing 
country,  and  offers  inducements  to  those  wishing  a  free  and  independent  home. 

Egan  or  Gold  Canon  District. — Gold  Canon  district.  Lander  county,  bettor 
known  as  Egan  Canon,  is  one  of  the  farthest  cast  of  Nevada,  being  165  mUes  from 
Austin.  It  was  organized  in  1863,  and  native  gold  showing  plainly  in  the  quartz 
of  some  of  the  veins  first  discovered,  gave  it  the  name  of  Gold  Canon.  It  lies 
upon  the  great  trans-continenlal  highway  where  passes  daily  the  overland  mail 
stage,  and  is  connected  with  the  world  by  two  lines  of  telegraph.  A  small  mill 
erected  in  the  year  1864,  by  Mr.  John  CDougherty,  met  with  success.  It  is 
again  in  operation,  reducing  ore  which  returns  about  $150  to  the  ton.  A  mill  of 
increased  capacity  is  in  process  of  construction  which  it  is  expected  will  add  to 
the  product  of  bullion.  It  is  favorably  located  for  accessibility,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  wood  and  water  give  it  some  advantage. 

Kinsley  District. — The  Kinsley  district.  Lander  county,  is  distinguished 
for  its  massive  lodes  of  copper-bearing  ore.     It  is  in  the  Antelope  range  of  moun- 
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tains  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  45  miles  northeast  of  Egan  and  200 
miles  from  Austin.  The  lodes  are  large,  and  ore  is  represented  as  being  npon- 
the  surface  which  shows  by  assay  fix)to  35  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  from 
860  to  $100  per  ton  in  silver.  The  district  is  but  little  known ;  its  distance  firom 
the  centre  of  population  and  a  market  render  the  copper  mines  valueless  for  the 
present.  The  Pacific  railroad  now  in  course  of  construction  is  expected  to  pass 
through  this  neighborhood,  when  the  ores  may  be  tmnsport^d  to  market.  The 
Kinsley  may  then  become  a  valuable  mining  district. 

Yreka  District. — Yreka  district.  Lander  county,  is  about  75  miles  northeast 
of  Austin.  Reports  of  silver-bearing  veins  have  been  made ;  but  it  is  almost 
entirely  undeveloped,  and  its  value  is  unknown.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  good 
agricultural  and  grazing  country. 

Battle  Mountain  DrsTRiCT. — ^Battle  Mountain  is  a  copper-bearing  hill, 
situated  about  70  miles  north  of  Austin  and  is  probably  in  Humboldt  county. 
In  1866  it  was  formed  into  a  mining  district  bearing  that  name.  It  is  an  igneous 
formation,  and  through  the  eruptive  rocks  are  veins  of  quartz  associated  with  red 
oxide  of  copper.  The  ore  is  brilliantly  red  and  very  beantiful.  The  district 
borders  upon  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  river,  which  will  soon  be  traversed  by 
the  great  Pacific  railroad,  when  its  ores  will  find  a  market. 

Tne  district  derives  its  name  from  the  i-angc  of  hills  or  mountains  containing 
the  cupriferous  veins.  In  these  hills  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  summer  of  1857 
between  some  Indians  and  a  government  expedition  under  the  superintendence 
of  John  Kirk,  engaged  in  the  sur\'ey  of  a  road  bearing  the  name  of  the  Fort 
Kearney  wagon  ix>ad,  Pacific  division.  It  is  a  low  range  of  hills  of  about  12 
miles  in  length  by  five  in  breadth,  fronting  on  Reese  River  valley  on  the  east, 
and  terminating  in  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  on  the  north.  At  the  southern 
end  is  Copper  caSon,  where  the  Troy  and  other  copper  veins  are  found ;  and  at 
the  northern  end  is  Long  canon,  where  the  Trojan,  President,  Mayflower,  Blue 
Bell,  Capitol,  Henrietta,  Fanny,  Morning  Star,  and  others  lie. 

There  are  but  few  companies  formed  for  operating  in  Battle  Mountain  district. 
The  principal  are  the  Emerson  and  the  Austin  companies.  These  are  unincor- 
porated. 

The  Emerson  Company, — ^The  Emerson  Company  is  composed  of  General 
W.  S.  Rosecrans,  G.  W.  Emerson,  William  Plumhof,  and  others.  The  company 
owns  the  Morning  Star,  Henrietta,  Surprise,  Fanny,  President,  Trojan  and  Cap- 
itol ledges,  and  extensions  on  some  others.  Upon  those  named,  the  location 
upon  each  is  from  1,400  to  1,600  feet,  and  the  veins  are  from  10  to  30  feet  in 
width.  All  are  developed  to  the  extent  of  a  cut  of  from  5  to  10  feet  in  depth 
crossing  the  vein  from  side  to  side.  By  this  means  the  width  of  each  vein  has 
been  ascertained,  and  the  character  of  the  ore  shown.  The  gangne  is  quartz  and 
spar  intermixed  with  nodules  and  numerous  veins  of  red  oxide  of  copper.  These 
veins  are  of  various  thicknesses,  from  a  narrow  filament  to  several  inches  through, 
and  run  irregularly  through  the  mass  of  the  vein.  They  contain  native  copper ; 
also  considerable  silver.  The  mass  of  the  rock  will  require  crushing  and  con- 
centrating for  profitable  mining  and  exportation.  This  set  of  mines  is  at  the 
northern  end  of  Battle  mountain,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Long  ctmon.  The 
surveyed  route  of  the  Pacific  railroad  passes  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north 
from  the  locations,  and  as  this  great  road  is  expected  to  be  completed  to  this  point 
before  the  close  of  another  year  it  enhances  the  prospective  value  of  the  property. 

Tlw  Austin  Company, — The  Austin  Company  owns  the  Troy,  Mayflower, 
Blue  Bell,  and  other  veins  in  the  district,  some  of  which  are  at  Copper  canon 
and  others  at  Long  canon.  The  <levelopments  on  the  Troy  consist  of  an  exca- 
vation some  12  feet  in  width  and  about  15  feet  in  depth,  8ho^ving  the  size  and 
character  of  the  vein.  It  is  estimated  that  one-fourth  of  the  vein  is  composed  of 
rod  oxide  of  copper  having  40  per  cent,  of  metal. 
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Upon  other  claims  some  work  has  been  done,  the  general  aim  heing  merely 
to  hold  possession  of  the  projx^rty,  awaiting  the  constmction  of  the  railroad. 

Ravbkswood  District. — Ravenswood,  Lander  county,  situated  but  15  miles 
northwest  from  Austin,  was  one  of  the  earliest  districts  organized  in  the  Reese 
River  country,  having  been  formed  in  the  first  year  of  the  discovery  of  silver  here. 
It  is  in  the  same  range  as  Battle  mountain,  though  the  latter  is  almost  separated 
by  a  low  depression,  yet  it  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Shoshone  mountains, 
The  veins  of  Ravenswood,  wliich  were  located  for  silver,  being  found  rich  only 
in  copper,  disappointed  the  locators,  and  as  a  consequence  the  district  has  been 
abandoned.  It  contains  veins  which  assay  as  high  as  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper, 
and  contains  silver  and  gold.  The  district  is  well  situated  for  economical  work- 
ing, bordering  on  the  valley  of  the  Reese  river,  and  is  tolerably  well  supplied 
with  timber.  Like  many  others  it  awaits  the  coming  of  the  raikoad,  cheap  trans- 
portation and  subsistence. 

Big  Cbeek  District. — ^The  Big  Creek  district.  Lander  county,  was  the 
second  organized  in  the  Toiyabee  mountains,  and  it  seemed  likely  at  one  time  to 
eclipse  everything  else.  A  village  was  built,  with  post,  express  and  telegraph- 
ofiices  connecting  with  Austin,  with  schools,  courts,  stores  and  mills,  and  its 
prosperity  and  stability  seemed  beyond  a  doubt.  Veins  were  found  appearing 
full  of  metal,  but  upon  further  trial  their  value  consisted  in  copper,  which  was 
not  profitable  to  work,  and  interest  in  the  district  died  away.  Now  no  attention 
is  paid  to  the  mines.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Toiyabee  moun- 
tains, twelve  miles  south  of  Austin.  The  creek  is  a  small  mountain  stream^ 
affording  sites  for  water  or  steam-power  mills.  It  flows  through  a  deep  canon, 
along  which  are  some  good  farms  and  gardens.  If  the  district  has  not  proved 
remuneiative  to  the  miner,  it  has  furnished  pleasant  homes  for  the  husbandman. 

WjlSHINGtok  District.: — South  of  Austin  28  miles,  in  Nye  county,  and  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Toiyabee,  is  Washington  district,  organized  in  1863,  then 
and  the  subsequent  year  the  scene  of  busy  operations.  The  mineral  is  an  argen- 
tiferous galena,  abundant  in  quantity.  None  who  have  examined  the  mines  with 
attention  can  hesitate  to  decide  that  they  possess  value.  The  veins  are  from  4 
to  16  feet  in  width,  and  regular  in  their  formation.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  reduce  the  ores,  but  owing  to  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operators  they 
have  not  been  successful.  A  great  number  of  veins  were  located,  a  pretty  village 
was  built,  and  hopes  of  prosperity  were  entertained,  but  the  district  following  the 
usual  course  has  become  almost  deserted.  Its  mineral  resom'ces,  however,  may 
yet  bo  advantageously  developed. 

Marysville  District. — South  of  Washington  about  15  miles,  in  Nye  county, 
is  Marysville  district,  organized  in  the  same  year  and  possessing  many  similar 
characteristics.  Numerous  claims  were  here  located,  and  great  expectations  were 
once  entertained.  It  is  now  entirely  deserted  except  by  a  few  fojiners  who  cul- 
tivate the  soil  of  the  valleys,  irrigating  it  by  the  streams  which  run  down  from 
the  mountain.  Tlio  district  is  well  watered  and  timbered,  and  offers  advantages 
to  the  settler. 

The  Totabee  Mottntains. — On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Toiyabee,  and 
south  of  Austin,  were  organized  during  the  summer  of  1863  a  number  of  districts, 
covering  that  side  of  the  mountain  almost  continuously  for  a  distance  of  75  miles. 
Throughout  its  southern  extent  the  mountain  rises  from  the  valley  of  Reese  river 
on  the  west  and  Smoky  valley  on  the  east,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  2,000  to 
5,000  feet  above  them.  From  valley  to  valley  through  the  base  of  the  mountain 
the  distance  is  from  7  to  10  miles.  From  its  high  peaks  and  through  its  deeply 
chasmed  sides  run  many  streams  of  water  affording  good  sites  for  mills. 

Smoet  Valley  District. — Of  the  numerous  districts  organized  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountain  that  of  Smoky  Valley  was  among  the  first.  It  is  in  Lander 
county,  12  miles  south  of  Austin,  and  includes  what  were  once  the  busy  little 
bamlets  of  Geneva  and  Clinton.     Through  it  run  in  deep  ca&ons  Birch  and 
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Willow  creeks  and  several  smaller  rivulets,  all  of  which  are  lost  in  the  valley. 
There  have  been  many  locations  of  mines  made  in  the  district,  but  they  have 
been  generally  neglected  until  the  present  year.  Latterly  labor  has  been  prose- 
cuted upon  the  Smoky  Valley  ledge,  which  has  developed,  at  the  depth  of  200 
feet,  a  lode  or  series  of  veins  50  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  about  20  feet  contain 
pay  streaks  of  ore.  Average  specimens  assay  860  to  $150  per  ton.  The  upper 
part  of  the  lode  has  proved  quite  barren,  but  the  results  obtained  from  below 
give  encom'agement  to  the  miners.  In  this  distiict  the  lodes  are  generally  large, 
and  exhibit  themselves  in  some  instances  for  miles  in  length  upon  the  surface. 
Tl^ey  are  situated  conveniently  for  mining,  and  the  district  possesses  advan- 
tages of  wood,  water,  and  arable  land  for  carrying  on  cheaply  extensive  opera- 
tions. 

Santa  Fe  /toiSTRicr.-^-South  of  Smoky  Valley  district,  in  the  same  county, 
is  that  of  Santa  Ye,  18  miles  from  Austin.  It  is  composed  of  high  peaks,  pre- 
cipitous ridges,  and  deep,  rocky  caiions.  The  bare  rocks  of  the  ridges  aiid  canons 
expose  to  view  the  white  ledges  of  quartz  in  great  numbers.  A  featm*e  in  the 
mineralogy  of  the  district  is  Uie  presence  of  gold  in  considerable  quantities  ia 
some  of  the  veins.  Notwithstanding  the  undoubted  value  of  the  veins,  however, 
in  both  gold  and  silver,  no  successful  mining  has  yet  been  carried  on. 

Bunker  Hill  and  Summit  Districts.-— Bunker  Hill  and  Summit  districts, 
Lander  county,  occupy  both  sides  of  Big  Smoky  creek,  and  are  20  miles  south 
of  Austin.  Ore  paying  from  fifty  to  some  hundreds  of  dollars  per  ton  has  been 
mined;  bub  the  veins  have  been  found  broken  and  irregular,  and  but  little  success 
has  attended  mining  operations.  This  is  generally  attributed  to  improper  man- 
agement, andt  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  of  the  business  of  mining  and  the 
reduction  of  ores.  The  stream  is  one  of  the  largest  flowing  out  of  this  moun- 
tain range,  and  affords  water-power  sufficient  for  a  number  of  extensive  mills. 
Some  failures  have  retarded  progress  in  what  appears  a  superior  district.  This 
cannot  long  continue,  for  where  nature  has  done  so  much  by  offering  valuable 
minerals,  building  material,  and  inexpensive  power,  a  pleasant  climate  and  a  rich 
soil,  man  will  sooner  or  later  take  advantage  of  it  and  reap  the  reward. 

Blue  Springs  District.— Blue  Springs  district,  in  Nye  county,  30  miles 
south  of  Austin,  is  so  named  from  a  number  of  deep  springs  or  ponds  which  lie 
in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  contains  veins  of  quartz  of  large 
size,  reputed  to  be  rich  in  silver,  but  developments  upon  them  are  so  slight  that 
tlieir  value  is  not  really  known.  , 

Smoky  Valley  Salt  Field. — ^Near  Blue  Springs,  in  the  great  Smoky  valley, 
is  an  extensive  field  of  2,000  acres  of  salt  lands,  from  which  is  obtained  most 
of  the  salt  used  in  Eastern  Nevada  both  for  domestic  purposes  and  the  reduction 
of  ores.  Upon  this  salt  field,  as  upon  some  othei's  with  wliich  the  State  abounds, 
the  salt  rises  as  an  efflorescence,  lialf  an  ilich  or  more  in  thickness,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  from  which  it  is  gathered.  A  slight  rain  drives  the  salt 
beneath  the  surface,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  it  soon  reappears.  Hun- 
dreds of  tons  are  obtained  from  this  field  annually,  and  the  supply  coming  from 
deep  springs  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  is  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  mills 
at  fiom  $30  to  $50  per  ton.  When  it  is  known  that  salt  in  lar^e  quantities  is 
essential  to  the  reduction  of  silver  ores,  the  beneficence  of  a  Divine  Providenoe 
in  furnishing  it  in  such  vast  deposits  and  at  convenient  localities  throughout  the 
country  can  be  appreciated. 

North  Twin  River  District. — Forty  miles  south  of  Austin,  in  Nye  county, 
is  the  North  Twin  River  district.  Although  this  region  was  examined  and  many 
claims  located  eai'ly  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  it  was  not  considered  of 
importance  until  recently,  when  work  upon  some  of  the  veins  has  proved  them 
to  be  of  large  size  and  great  value.  Deep  canons,  with  running  streams,  open 
to  the  plain,  offering  access  to  the  mines  and  sites  for  reduction  mills. 

The  La  Plata  Mining  Company,  owning  mines  in  this  district,  is  organized 
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tinder  tlie  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  Its  chief  etockliolders  are  residents  of  Reading. 
Tbis  company  owns  the  Twin  Ophirs,  the  William  Bigler,  and  other  veins  sit- 
uated in  Park  cation.  Some  of  the  veins  are  large,  and  have  shown  bodies  of 
good  pay  ore.  Work  upon  one  of  the  Twin  Ophirs  has  developed  a  chimney  or 
mass  of  ore  of  a  very  singular  character,  being  chiefly  iron  and  resembling  stc4?l, 
but  containing  from  $70  to  8150  per  ton  in  silver.  A  mill  is  in  com'so  of  con- 
struction, which,  in  a  few  months,  will  probably  add  something  to  the  stream  of, 
bullion  already  beginning  to  flow  from  the  districts  bordering  the  Smoky  valley. 
It  is  mainly  built  of  stone,  with  furnaces  and  chimney  stack  of  brick.  These 
materials  are  conveniently  obtained  in  the  neighborhood.  It  will  contain  10 
stamps  of  about  700  pounds  each,  crushing  the  rock  dry  and  in  a  condition  for 
roasting.     The  property  of  the  company  is  managed  by  G.  B.  Montgomery. 

Tlie  Buckeye  Mining  Company  is  a  New  York  company,  and,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Stephen  Kidd,  is  developing  the  Buckeye  mine,  situated  in 
Summit  canon.  The  vein  was  discovered  and  located  in  1865.  The  claim 
consists  of  1,400  feet  of  the  lode  running  north  from  the  cafion.  The  vein  is 
encased  in  limestone,  and,  although  it  sometimes  naiTows  down  to  a  mere  clay 
seam  in  the  rock,  it  appears  to  be  a  true  fissure  vein.  Its  general  width  is  five 
feet,  occasionally  reaching  to  seven.  It  has  been  developed  by  an  incline  fol- 
lowing the  dip  of  the  ledge,  which  is  westerly  ^5^,  to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  and 
by  different  levels  several  hundred  feet  north  and  south.  From  these  excav£w- 
tions  a  quantity  of  ore  has  been  taken  which  has  yielded,  a^;  the  Austin  mills, 
$106  per  ton.  The  company  has  located,  under  the  laws  of  Nevada,  800  acres 
of  woodland,  mill-sites,  &c.  Neither  lands  nor  mines  are  entered  under  any  law 
of  Congress,  nor  are  any  lands  or  mines  throughout  this  region.  The  lands  are 
Tin  surveyed,  and  there  is  no  land  office  in  eastern  Nevada.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  give  permission  to  occupy  the  mines  subject  to  the  local  rules  of 
miners.  Survey  and  purchase  appears  to  them  a  useless  expense,  serviceable, 
only  to  the  surveyors  and  land  ofiicers. 

In  Summit  canon  are  other  claims,  as  the  Scottish  Chief,  which  is  an  extension 
of  the  Buckeye  south  of  the  canon.  This  has  been  but  slightly  developed, 
having  a  shaft  40  feet  in  depth  j  its  real  worth  is  therefore  known  only  from  the 
greater  explorations  on  the  Buckeye.  A  short  distance  to  the  southwest  is  tho 
Canada  vein.  This  appears  on  the  surface  to  bo  about  nine  feet  in  width,  but. 
the  explorations  upon  it  are  not  sufficient,  it  being  encased  in  limestone,  to 
determine  its  extent  and  character.  From  the  surface  several  tons  of  ore  have 
been  taken,  which  give  promise  of  worth. 

TwTK  River  District. — The  Twin  River  district,  Nye  county,  is  50  miles 
south  of  Austin,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Toiyabee  range,  and  is  at  present 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  districts  south  of  Austin.  It  receives  its 
name  from  two  pretty  streams  on  tho  southern  border,  which,  flowing  through 
deep  and  rugged  canons,  ent«r  the  valley  near  each  other,  and  continuing  parallel 
for  some  miles  sink  in  the  plain.  Tho  characteristics  of  the  district  are  its  nig- 
gedness,  high  and  precipitous  mountains,  deep  canons,  and  its  geological  forma- 
tion being  granite  and  slate,  while  the  districts  north  of  it  are  of  limestone.  The 
principal  mines  are  situated  in  Ophir  canon.  These  were  discovered  in  1863  by 
S.  Boulerond  and  a  party  of  Frenchmen,  who  located  several  veins,  but  did  not 
publish  to  the  world  their  discovery  nor  do  much  towards  developing  their  prop- 
erty. The  year  following  the  canon  was  entered  by  George  H.  Willard  and 
others,  ledges  located,  a  district  formed,  and  laws  made.  From  that  date  the 
district  has  been  somewhat  noted.  In  entering  the  ca&on  from  Smoky  valley, 
one  feels  almost  forbidden  to  advance,  so  towering  and  precipitous  are  tl^e  rocks 
on  either  side,  which  appear  to  close  the  narrow  pass  i  but  winding  along  at  the 
base  of  the  cliffs  is  now  a  well-constructed  road.  Following  this  a  mile  or  mpre 
the  narrow  gorge  of  granite  is  passed  and  a  ccmon  of  more  gently  sloping  sides,  a 
slato  formation,  is  reached.    The  granite  is  generally  barren  of  soil,  but  up«n 
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tho  summits  of  the  ridges  a  few  low  and  dwarfed  pinon  trees  are  found,  wldch  are 
cot  for  fuel  and  with  great  labor  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice  and 
tumbled  into  the  canon  below,  whence  it  is  hauled  to  its  place  of  consumption. 
Fuel  is  difScult  to  obtain,  and  costs  about  $10  per  cord.  At  the  present  date  a 
mill  is  in  operation,  and  a  village  called  Toiyabee,  of  300  inLabitants,  has  been 
built. 

The  Ophir, — The  first  vein  noticed  in  passing  up  the  eanon  is  the  Ophir. 
This  was  discovered  and  claimed  by  S.  Boulerond  and  Company  in  1863»  and 
is  still  owned  by  the  same  parties.  It  is  a  large  vein,  showing  chiefly  white 
quartz,  but  deposits  of  good  ore  have  been  found  in  it.  The  claim  consists  of 
2,400  feet  along  the  ledge.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  60  feet,  from 
which  a  ^mall  quantity  of  ore  was  obtained,  worth  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  ton. 
The  developments  upon  the  mine  are  very  slight. 

The  Orphee,  Central  Favorite,  and  numerous  other  claims  have  been  slightly 
developed,  but  have  not  yet  been  productive. 

The  Murphy  is  the  only  developed  and  productive  mine  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  its  success  has  given  celebrity  to  the  district.  It  was  located  by  G.  H. 
Willard,  John  Murphy,  Jo.  Patty,  and  others,  in  1864,  and  is  1,000  feet  in  length. 
Its  course  is  north  and  south,  dipping  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  46°,  and  the 
lode  is  about  20  feet  in  thickness.  It  has  been  developed  by  an  incline  130  feet 
in  depth,  from  which  levels  have  been  run  and  ore  extracted,  worth  about  $130 
per  ton.  It  appears  &om  the  working  that  the  ore  is  not  continuous  throughout 
the  vein,  but  exists  in  chimneys  of  one  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  100 
to  150  feet  broad,  with  nearly  a.coiTcsponding  interval  of  barren  rock.  These 
chimneys  are  inclined,  having  a  dip  to  the  north  of  about  30°.  Although  much 
valuable  ore  has  been  extracted,  a  map  of  the  mine,  showing  its  whole  size  and 
tlio  excavations  made,  indicate  that  but  a  small  portion  is  touched.  There  are 
41  men  employed  in  the  mine,  working  eight  hours  each,  at  $4  per  day,  and 
keeping  up  the  labor  without  intermission.  The  miners  are  usually  natives  of 
Cornwall,  England.     The  hoisting  of  water  and  ore  is  done  by  steam  power. 

The  Murphy  MiU,  belonging  to^  the  Twin  River  Mining  Company,  is  a 
substantial  structure  of  stone,  having  20  stamps  and  corresponding  machinery, 
driven  by  an  ckigine  of  95  horse-power.  The  ore  is  brought  from  the  mine,  a 
few  hundred  feet  distant,  in  cars.  The  first  process  is  to  pass  it  through  a 
Blake's  rock  breaker,  which  will  in  a  few  hours  break  sufficient  rock  into  frag- 
ments of  less  than  a  cubic  inch  in  size  to  supply  the  stamps  for  24  hours.  This 
effects  a  saving  of  $2  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  crushing  the  ore.  From  the  breaker 
the  ore  is  placed  upon  a  large  pan  or  dryer,  which  is  heated  by  the  gases  passing 
from  the  roasting  furnaces  to  the  smoke-stack,  and  is  thoroughly  dried.  It  is 
then  ready  for  the  stamps.  Of  these  there  ai*e  20,  weighing  850  pounds  each, 
and  they  crush  16  tons  per  day  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a  No.  60  screen,  or 
a  screen  with  3,600  holes  to  the  square  inch.  Falling  from  the  screens  into  a 
tight  bin,  it  is  removed  into  cars  standing  on  a  track  passing  over  the  tops  of  the 
roasting  furnaces,  and  is  thus  transported  to  the  fimiaces,  of  which  there  are 
eight,  capable  of  roasting  16  tons  in  24  hours.  Seven  to  nine  hundred  pounds 
of  ore  mixed  with  a  certain  .quantity  of  salt,  according  to  the  composition  of 
the  ore,  varying  from  eight  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  constitutes  a  charge,  and  this  is 
roasted  from  five  to  seven  hours,  being  constantlj^  stirred.  It  is  then  taken  to 
the  amalgamating  room,  in  which  are  six  pans  taking  one  ton  of  the  roasted 
pulp,  now  mixed  with  water,  at  a  charge.  Here  the  silver,  which  in  the  furnaces 
was  changed  from  its  native  condition  to  a  chloride,  is  again  changed  to  metallic 
silver,  and  is  amalgamated  with  quicksilver.  The  pulp  is  agitated  and  ground 
by  revolving  iron  mullers  for  about  six  hours,  when  it  is  drawn  off  into  settlers, 
of  which  there  are  six,  where  more  water  is  added,  and,  after  several  hours' 
ilgita.tion,  the  quicksilver  bearing  the  silver  is  drawn  off,  the  pulp  allowed  to  run 
to  waste,  and  the  ^ver  taken  out.    Thi^,  after  being  strained  and  pressed  in 
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leather  bags,  exhausting  the  qnicksilver  as  far  as  possible^  is  placed  in  a  close 
retort/ and  the  remaining  quicksilver  expelled  by  heat.  The  erude  bullion 
remaining  is  then  taken  to  the  smelting  room,  where  it  is  melted  and  run  into 
ingots,  ready  for  the  assayer  and  for  commerce.  The  establishment  is  very  com- 
plete, and  presents  an  imposing  appearance.  The  officers  of  the  company  having 
charge  and  carrying  on  the  ^orks,  are  K.  B.  Canfield,  general  agent ;  H.  M. 
Grant,  bookkeeper ;  H.  Richards,  mining  superintendent )  Charles  V.  Ba«sler, 
dssityer ;  and  Alonzo  Monroe,  engineer.  In  working  the  mill  at  full  capacity, 
41  men  are  required.  Besides  those  in  the  mine  and  mill  are  blacksmiths,  ore 
assorters,  and  wood  choppers,  making  100  men  employed.  In  one  month  417 
tons  of  ore  were  milled,  producing  $36,865.  The  assay  of  the  ore  was  over 
$100  per  ton.  At  the  present  date  the  mill  is  working  to  its  full  capacity,  and 
better  results  than  formerly  are  obtained. 

The  McDonald  mine, — ^The  Murphy  and  McDonald  are  locations  upon  the 
same  lode,  the  Rrst  extending  from  the  canon  northwardly  and  the  latter  south 
of  it.  It  is  anticipated  that  they  are  of  equal  value,  although  the  McDonald  is 
undeveloped.  Preparations  are  making,  under  the  superintendence  of  John  H. 
Bo^t,  for  a  New  York  company  to  commence  explorations  and  developing  the 
mine. 

These  mines  constitute  the  basis  of  support  to  a  busy  and  prosperous  little 
village,  called  Toiyabee  City,  of  about  300  mhabitants.  This  place  is  connected 
\vith  Austin  by  a  tri-weekly  stage,  carrying  the  United  States  mail  once  a  week. 
The  distance  is  55  miles,  and  the  time  of  passage  about  nine  hours.  From  the' 
valley  to  the  town  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  along  the  canon,  and  through 
this  distance  a  road  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000.  The  work 
has  been  very  heavy,  and  under  the  circumstances  a  good  road  is  constructed, 
althdugh  its  grade  at  some  places  is  as  great  as  H)**.  The  road  continues 
through  this  canon  over  the  summit  of  the  Toiyabee  mountain,  and  forms  a  con- 
venient avenue  for  summer  travel,  but  the  passage  is  generally  impeded  by  snow 
during  the  winter.* 

*  The  hooks  of  the  coanty  assesBor^according  to  the  Silver  Bend  Reporter,  give  the  fol- 
lowing returns  of  ballion  and  yield  per  ton  of  the  mines  of  Mye  county  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30,  made  under  oaUi.    The  amounts  are  for  coin : 


Name. 


Twin  lUver  eompany. 

Murpby  Mine... 

Belmont  Company . ... 

Traniylvanla,  1 

Belmont  Company 

Transylvania,  2 


Tons. 


800 

736 

SI 


OroM. 


$107,544  00 

88,896  88 

837  06 


Amoant 
per  ton. 


$143  43 
39  33 
39  86 


-  Following  are  the  returns  of  small  lots  of  ore  from  this  county,  worked  at  mills  in  the 
vicinity  of  Austin,  and  forwarded  by  the  assessor  of  Lander  c«unty.  We  merely  give  the 
number  of  pounds  of  ore  worked  and  the  gross  product : 

Poandi. 

Indian  Jim,  Hot  Creek  district 1,915 

Old  Dominion do 3,630 

Gazelle do 11,314 

Deaert  Queen,  Reveille  district 3,063 

WildRose do 2,277 

North  America do 1,172 


Manhattan do. 

Lord  Byron do. 

Button do. 

ilegan 


2,639 

2,254 

600 

do 2,792 

Lexington do 2,764 

Peta,  Union  district 1,971 

Hohnan,  tJnion  district 2,031 


OroBS  jrleld. 
190  80 
206  24 
753  30 
474  86 
149  69 

66  75 
292.01 
106  8f> 
864 

30  68 
235  00 

68  46 
295  34 


The  books  of  the  county  assessor  show  the  following  annual  product  of  two  of  the  leadinti^ 
mines  of  Nye  county:  From  October  1  to  December  31,  1866,  tho^Jiia^^SptoWIhe  Bei- 

27  '      '   ^  '         ^ 
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South  Twix  Riveti,  Hot  Springs,  El  Dorado,  asd  Pb a viwb Districts. — 
The  districts  of  South  Twin  River,  Hot  Springs,  El  Dorado,  and  Peavine,  all 
in  Nye  county,  continue  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  to  near  where  the 
mountain,  which  we  have  traced  for  150  miles,  falls  away  into  the  plain.  Although 
but  slightly  explored,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  mines  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Toiyabee  range  will  equal  those  of  other  parts,  and  that  this  exten- 
sive country  oflbrs  an  inviting  field  to  the  explorer  and  the  capitalist. 

Smoky  Valley. — ^The  great  Smoky  valley,  traversed  by  Frdmont  in  1845, 
who  mapped  Big  Smoky  creek  and  Twin  rivers,  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
In  the  centre  of  it  are  found  remarkable  springs  of  boiling  water,  throwing  a 
large  and  constant  stream,  in  which  meat  and  vegetables  are  readily  cooked, 
and  tea  and  coffee  quickly  prepared  for  use.  The  basin  of  the  spring  is  from  20 
to  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  fountain  of  boiling  water  rises  in  the  centre,  a 
constant  column  ascending  by  its  subterranean  force  several  feet  above  the  sur- 
face. There  are  several  smaller  springs  in  the  neighborhood,  one  oi  which 
furnishes  cold  water.  The  soil  about  tnem  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  pleasant 
and  healthy. 

The  fields  of  salt  in  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Throughout  it  are  found  good  agricultural  lands.  The  climate  is  more 
agreeable  than  generally  prevails  in  Nevada,  without  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. 
Snow  seldom  falls  and  frosts  are  never  severe,  although  there  are  localities  where 
frosts  have  occurred  as  early  as  September,  sufifident  to  blight  certain  species  of 
vegetation.  The  valley  continues,  although  slight  elevations  divide  it  into  dif- 
ferent basins,  into  the  desert  upon  the  southern  borders  of  the  State.  In  it  are 
other  vast  fields  of  salt,  and  beds  of  silphur,  alum,  and  soda,  and  bordering 
upon  it  are  the  mountains  of  San  Antonio  and  Silver  Peak.  These  are  isolated 
and  singular  in  their  formation,  and  appear  as  if  thrown  into  position  by  some 
violent  convulsion  of  nature.  The  mining  districts  of  this  region  are  among 
the  most  important  of  the  State. 

San  Antoxio  District,  comprising  the  mountain  of  that  name,  is  sitnated 
about  20  miles  southeast  of  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Toiyabee  mountains, 
and  about  90  miles  from  Austin.  Several  companies  are  engaged  in  mining 
here  with  some  success,  and  ore  is  extracted  which  returns  from  reduction  an 
average  of  $200  per  ton. 

TJie  Liberty  mine,  owned  by  Greorge  Seitz,  has  been  continuously  worked 
during  the  present  year.     It  is,  so  far,  the  most  extensively  worked  mine  in  the 

mont  Company's)  reduced  904  tons  of  ore,  producing  bullion  of  the  value  of  (52,712  24, 
being  an  avera^  per  ton  of  $38  31 ;  the  three  months  fonowing— January,  February,  and 
March,  1867—554  tons  and  a  fraction  were  reduced,  yielding  (33,041  39,  or  $59  64  per  ton ; 
the  next  quarter,  125  tons,  1,339  pounds,  producing  ^,903  (^  |54  93  per  ton ;  and  676toiib, 
1,010  pounds,  which  produced  |26,439  77,  or  (89  08  per  ton.  The  amounts  added  to  the 
production  of  the  quarter  ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  of  736  tons,  yielding  (28,856  8b — 
(^  33  per  ton,  and  21  tons,  yielding  (837  06— (39  86  per  ton,  swells  the  total  product  of 
this  mine  for  the  past  year  to  (148,790  36  iu  coin.  The  aggregate  number  of  tons  of  ere 
worked  is  a  fraction  over  3,917 — averaging  very  nearly  (Sj  per  ton.  It  was  reduced  in  a 
lO-stamp  mill,  at  best  but  an  inferior  one,  by  the  wet  crushing  process,  by  which  it  is  not 
claimed  that  more  than  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  silver  is  saved.  In  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  mine  from  which  the  ore  was  obtained  is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  can  be  made 
to  furnish  inmost  any  amount  of  ore,  the  above  nffures  will  famish  a  basis  upon  which  to 
estimate  its  gpneat  value.  Daring  the  same  period,  the  Murphv  mine,  of  the  Twin  River 
Company,  situated  in  Ophir  canon,  as  is  shown  by  the  books  of  the  assessor,  has  yielded  as 
follows:  first  quarter— o26^  tons,  averaging  (132  49  per  ton,  (83,007  96;  second  quarter— 
1,161^  tons,  averaging  (84  18  per  ton,  (97,77.5  08;  third  quarter — 804^  tons,  averanng 
(92  94  per  ton,  (74,863  17;  fourth  quarter— 800  tons,  averaging  (134  43  per  ton,  (107,544, 
makine  a  total  of  (363,190  21  in  coin  in  a  twelvemonth.  The  agmgate  quantity  of  ore 
worked  is  3,393^  tons,  and  the  average  ^ield  per  ton  a  fraction  over  (107.  We  are  informed 
that  the  Murphy  mine  is  now  in  a  condition  to  supply  ore  for  another  mill  of  equal  capacity 
B0  the  one  in  use,  a  number  of  levels  having  already  been  run  which  disdose  hundreds  of 
feet  in  length  along  the  vein,  and  for  a  depth  of  near  200  feet  a  compact  mass  of  seEd  ore 
Mme  10  or  1^  feet  thick. 
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cKstriot,  aiid  bids  fair  to  be  remunerative.  A  depth  of  200  feet  bad  been  reached 
and  no  water  obtained.  The  mountain  is  dry,  barren,  and  broken.  A  few  miles 
to  the  northwest  are  the  Indian  springs,  where  two  small  quartz  mills  have  been 
oonstrocted.  As  more  vigorous  work  is  now  prosecuted  upon  the  mines  of  this 
district  than  formerly ;  they  will  probably  soon  take  the  rank  in  public  esteem 
to  which  their  value  entitles  them. 

Silver  Pbak,  Red  Mountain,  Palmetto,  Liba,  akd  Edmonton  Dis- 
tricts.— ^The  districts  of  Silver  Peak,  Red  Mountain,  Palmetto,  Lida,  and 
Edmonton  comprise  the  southwestern  part  of  the  territory  which  has  been  pros- 
pected by  people  who  have  made  Austin  their  base  of  operations. 

Silver  Peak  and  Red  Mountain  are  contiguous,  lying  about  150  miles  south 
by  west  from  Austin.  Silver  Peak  is  a  small,  precnpitous  mountain,  through 
which,  lying  at  a  low  angle,  cuts  the  Vanderbilt  vein,  cropping  on  aU  sides. 
The  value  of  this  vein  has  been  very  highly  estimated.  Other  good  veins  exist 
in  the  district. 

In  the  valley  skirting  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain  is  an  extensive  salt 
field,  covering  an  area  of  30  square  miles,  and  capable  of  furnishing  an  unlimited 
supply  of  salt 

The  Red  Mountain  district,  a  few  miles  east  of  Silver  Peak,  is  distinguished 
for  its  production  of  gold. 

Chreat  Salt  Basin  Company. -^The  mines  of  these  two  districts  are  chiefly 
owned  by  a  single  company,  the  Great  Salt  Basin  6.  &  S.  M.  Company,  organ- 
ized by  S.  B.  Martin  and  John  W.  Harker.  They  have  already  a  mill  of  10 
etamps,  which  has  produced  considerable  bullion.  The  company  is  about  to 
erect  two  other  mills  of  greatly  increased  capacity.  Mining  is  to  be  carried  on 
systematically.  The  superintendent  is  Mr.  J.  £.  Clayton,  a  competent  mining 
engineer,  and  the  nominal  capital  $3,000,000.  The  company  owns  many  mines 
in  these  districts,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Vanderbilt,  Pocatillo,  and  Sisson. 
The  bullion  obtained  at  the  mill  from  the  Vanderbilt  ore  is  worth  $2  per  ounce, 
while  that  of  Red  Mountain  is  chiefly  gold. 

The  developments  in  Palmetto  district  have  proved  several  of  the  veins  to  be 
large  and  valuable.  Gold-bearing  quartz  is  also  found,  whi<^h  indicates  an  abun- 
dance of  that  metal.  The  district  derives  its  name  irom  a  species  of  date  tree, 
which  was  mistaken  by  the  discoverers  for  the  palmetto. 

Columbus,  Volcano,  Clarendon,  Paradise,  Pilot,  Mammoth,  Union, 
AND  North  Union  Districts. — ^l^heee  districts  are  generally  classed  as 
belonging  to  eastern  Nevada  or  Reese  river,  although  they  are  in  the  western 
half  of  the  State.  Each  has  peculiarities,  which  to  describe  in  detail  would  be 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  report. 

Clarendon  district  contains  silver-bearing  veins,  the  character  of  the  ore 
being  the  same  as  that  of  Silver  Bend,  southeast  of  Austin.  It  has  a  pleasant 
village  of  about  80  inhabitants,  with  families,  a  school,  and  church  society, 
indications  of  the  respectability  and  good  order  of  the  community. 

Volcano  district  is  peculiar  in  its  formation,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  quick- 
silver and  coal  mines,  as  well  as  gold,  copper,  and  silver,  but  is  most  fiamiliarly 
known  from  its  fossils,  which  are  rare  and  beautiful. 

Paradise  district  receives  its  name  from  its  pleasant  location,  and  its  abundant 
wood,  water,  and  vegetation. 

These  are  situated  from  90  to  150  miles  southwest  of  Austin. 

Mammoth  district  is  situated  65  miles  southwest  of  Austin,  and  its  condi- 
tion is  promising.  The  Mount  Vernon  Company  are  prosecuting  an  extensive 
system  of  works,  which  will  develop  the  mines  end  prove  the  value  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  Hamilton  Grold  and  Silver  Mining  Company  have  several  excellent 
mines  in  this  district,  but  they  are  not  yet  developed  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Union  district  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Shoshone  mountains,  the  first 
range  west  of  Reese  jiver,  and  is  about  55  miles  southwesterly  from  Austin. 
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It  contains  ledges  of  undoubted  value  and  facilities  for  the  reduction  of  ore,  suck 
as  an  abundance  of  wood  and  water.  The  district  was  early  brought  into  notice, 
yet  its  progress  has  been  slow  and  its  production  of  bullion  slight.  It  is  inter* 
esting  from  the  beauty  and  abundance  of  geodes,  valuable  to  the  jeweller  and 
lapidary,  found  in  it.  Ghalcedory,  agate,  jasper,  and  other  precious  stones  also 
abound. 

North  Union  district  is  almost  entirely  undeveloped,  but  is  favorably  regarded 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  its  mines  and  resources. 

New  Pass  District  lies  almost  directly  west  of  Austin,  25  miles  distant.  It 
has  been  organized  two  years  and  is  yet  undeveloped .  Mineralogists  and  engineers 
have  given  it  a  partial  examination  and  have  pronounced  favorable  opinions 
respecting  its  resources.  The  predominan^t  metal  is  gold.  The  veins  are  numer- 
ous and  well  situated  for  mining. 

We  may  now  turn  to  that  portion  of  Nevada  southeast  from  Austin.  This 
until  within  the  past  year  was  to  the  general  public  a  terra  incognita^  and  believed 
to  be,  as  it  was  represented  upon  the  maps,  an  inhospitable  desert,  treeless  and 
verdureless,  and  barely  subsisting  the  few  miserable  Indians  who  wandered  over 
its  barren  plains.  But  the  prospector  at  last  ventured  upon  its  exploration,  and 
the  results  have  been  unexpectedly  important.  A  country  of  vast  extent  has 
been  unveiled  to  the  world ;  the  rocks  seamed  with  veins  of  silver,  and  the  valleys 
abounding  in  valuable  grasses.  Not  repelling  the  explorer,  it  invited  him  on, 
until  at  last  the  chorography  of  the  country  has  been  made  known.  The  west- 
ern slope  of  the  mountain  bordering  Smoky  valley  on  the  east  had  been  slightly 
explored,  and  the  districts  of  Jefferson,  Manhattan  and  Santa  Clara  formed. 

Under  the  general  belief  prevailing  that  silver-bearing  ledges  found  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Toiyabee  were  exceptional,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  discoveries 
reported  to  have  been  made  in  these  districts  until  subsequent  to  the  discovery 
of  the  ledges  of  Silver  Bend.  Since  then  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  them, 
and  they  are  now  found  to  be  of  some  importance.  Little,  however,  has  been 
done  towards  the  development  of  any  mine  in  them. 

Silver  Bexd. — A  section  of  country  southeast  of  Austin  bears  jthe  g^ieral 
liame  of  Silver  Bend.  It  was  first  entered  by  prospectors  at  an  early  day  in  the 
settlement  of  eastern  Nevada,  but  no  discoveries  of  mineral  were  made  until 
October,  1865,  when  ledges  cropping  out  in  massive  proportions  and  showing  sil- 
ver-bearing ore  were  found.  But  little  work  was  done,  or  attention  paid  to  these, 
until  May,  1866,* when  Dr.  William  G«ller,  now  general  agent  of  the  Combi- 
nation S.  M.  Company  of  New  York,  was  attracted  by  the  statement,  and  paid 
the  locality  a  visit.  He  was  at  once  convinced  of  its  worth,  and  purchased  the 
interest  of  the  locators  of  the  Highbridge  ledge,  being  3,000  feet  in  len^h,  for 
the  sum  of  $24,000  in  currency.  Soon  afterwards  work  was  commenced  under 
the  superintendence  of  L.  B.  Moore,  who  is  now  carrying  on  the  companjr's 
operations.  Mr.  D.  E.  Bnel  and  others  subsequently  visited  the  district,  and 
reports  of  its  wealth  were  published  in  the  Keese  River  Reveille,  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  mines  and  surrounding  country.  From  that  time  it  began  to  attract 
attention  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  People  gathered  in  the  vicinity ;  the  terra 
incognita  of  the  southeast  was  explored  and  many  districts  organized.  The  town 
of  Belmont  was  built,  which  is  now  a  flourishing  village  and  the  shire  town  of 
Nye  county.  The  following  particulars  of  the  mines  have  been  obtained  chiefly 
from  Mr.  J.  E.  Moloney  of  Belmont.    He  says  of  the 

Philadelphia  District. — This  district,  erroneously  called  "  Silver  Bend," 
is  sitnat.ed  about  85  miles  south  by  east  from  Austin,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Smoky  range  of  mountains,  in  the  county  of  Nye.  The  principal  mines,  as  yet 
developed,  are  situated  down  towards  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  near 
^lonitor  valley.  It  was  organized  in  1865  with  laws  similar  to  thoseof  Reese  River 
district.  The  facilities  for  building  are  good,  the  preferred  material  being  stone, 
but  brick  of  a  fine  quality  is  made  in  the  neighborhood.    Fire-wood  exists  in  such 
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abundance  that  mills  are  ftumished  with  fael  at  the  rate  of  $4  50  per  cord.  Tim- 
ber suitable  for  purposes  of  building  exists  in  the  surrounding  hills,  and  several 
saw-mills  find  profitable  employment  and  a  good  market  for  their  products.  The 
better  quality  of  lumber,  however,  is  brought  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  250 
miles  distant.  A  more  convenient  source  of  supply  would  be  the  White  Pine 
range  of  mountains,  lying  about  75  miles  to  the  east.  There  a  species  of  fii*  tree 
'grows  from  which  an  excellent  quality  of  lumber  could  be  obtained.  Elsewhere 
throughout  the  State,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  forests  are  of  piiion,  cedar  or  juni- 
per, mountain  mahogany  and  Cottonwood,  with  a  few  other  varieties,  all  of  a 
dwarfish  character,  and  although  excellent  for  fuel,  make  very  poor  lumber.  It, 
however,  answers  many  purposes,  and  in  the  district  and  neighborhood  are  five 
saw-mills  engaged  in  its  manufacture.  Water  is  found  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demand,  through  the  medium  of  natural  springs,  some  of  which 
furnish  considerable  streams  of  water.  Already  water  has  been  obtained  in  mines 
ajad  weUs,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  deep  mining  will  supply  an  abund- 
ance  of  the  element  for  a  large  population  and  an  unSmited  amount  of  steam 
machmery. 

The  geological  formation  is  of  slate,  with  a  stratification  running  north  and 
south  and  dipping  to  the  east  at  a  high  angle,  and  the  veins  follow  the  stratifi- 
cation. A  large  number  of  veins  have  been  discovered  and  located,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Transylvania,  Highbridge,  El  Dorado,  and  Achilles. 

In  the  district  is  the  village  of  Belmont,.the  shire  town  of  Nye  county.  It  is 
situated  in  or  about  the  centre  of  the  mineral  belt,  on  a  flat  through  which  flows 
a  stream  of  water.  At  this  point  a  spur  of  mountains  branches  off  from  the 
Smoky  range  and  trends  to  the  southeast,  dividing  the  valley  into  two  parts — 
that  on  the  north  called  Monitor,  and  that  on  tlie  south  called  Ralston  valley. 
In  this  spur,  and  east  of  the  town,  are  the  principal  mines  of  the  district.  The 
site  opens  out  southward  into  Kalston  valley,  presenting  a  fine  view  of  the 
country  south,  and  the  range  of  mountaii^s  in  which  are  the  districts  of  Manhat- 
tan, Aigentoro  and  others.  Though  this  place  is  scarcely  a  year  old,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  well-established  centre  of  trade,  having  substantial  stone 
and  brick  fire-proof  buildings,  and  many  good  frame  ones.  A  weekly  mail  route 
is  established  from  Austin  to  this  place,  and  is  extended  on  to  Pahranagat. 
Between  Belmont  and  Austin  the  mail  is  carried  in  a  four-horse  stage,  wlach 
runs  tri-weekly,  and  carries  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company's  express  every  trip.  The 
express,  therefore,  does  the  chief  letter-carr3dng,  its  superior  convenience  entirely 
eclipsing  the  weekly  mail.  A  weekly  newspaper,  the  '^  Silver  Bend  Reporter," 
is  published,  and  is  evidence  of  the  enlightened  state  of  societv  peopling  this 
distant  frontier.  Banks,  assay  offices,  schools,  &c.,  are  established,  with  other 
institutions  and  business  that  go  to  make  up  a  flourishing  town. 

The  Combination  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  already  spoken  of,  is  a 
New  York  orsranization,  owning  mines  and  other  property  in  different  parts  of 
eastern  Nevada.  In  Philadelphia  district  it  has  a  claim  of  3,000  feet  upon 
the  Transylvania  ledge,  which  is  so  developed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
worth.  This  is  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the  vein  yet  developed.  An 
incline  has  been  sunk  on  the  ledge  to  a  depth  of  170  feet,  where  it  shows  a  width 
of  22  feet  inside  of  casings,  with  a  large  body  of  ore.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
vein  will  average  by  the  wet  process  of  working,  $150  per  ton.  This  seems  a 
very  high  estimate  and  needs  the  corroboration  of  thorough  trial.  The  vein  is 
pierced  by  two  tunnels  at  a  depth  of  120  feet,  and  separated  by  a  distance  of  700 
feet,  from  the  termini  of  which  levels  have  been  run  north  and  south,  in  all  about 
800  feet,  thus  to  some  extent  proving  the  ledge  and  preparing  it  for  mining. 

The  company  have  in  course  of  construction  a  mill  of  40-stamp  capacity^  It 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will  soon  be  in  operation.  For  the  better 
working  of  the  mine  a  perpendicular  shaft  is  sunk,  which  will  pierce  the  ledge 
at  a  depth  of  600  feet    The  sinking  is  now  in  progress. 
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Belmont  Stker  Mining  Company  is  composed  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  MeDonald, 
J.  W.  Gaflhwiler  and  S.  M.  Buck.  The  mining  property  lies  sonth  of  the  Com- 
bination Company's  and  joins  it,  being  on  the  same  ledge.  It  was  fonnerly 
known  as  Buel's  Highbridge,  having  been  owned  and  developed  by  Mr.  D.  E. 
Buel.  This  gentleman,  when  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  district,  purchased 
the  location,  300  feet,  for  the  sum  of  $9,000.  This  was  in  June,  1866,  and  he 
immediately  commenced  the  erection  of  a  10-stamp  mill,  putting  it  into  operation 
on  the  1st  of  September  following.  The  mill  was  prepared  only  for  wet  omsh- 
ing,  or  working  ores  without  roasting,  and  was  expected  to  save  only  60  per  cent 
of  the  silver  contained  in  the  ore.  It  was  very  incomplete,  having  for  some 
months  only  the  machinery  standing,  without  roof  or  enclosing  buildmg;  yet  in 
about  seven  months  it  turned  out  upwards  of  $100,000  in  bullion.  The  ores 
worked  were  chiefly  from  or  near  the  surface.  Since  it  has  gone  into  the  posseB^ 
sion  of  its  present  owners,  extensive  developments  have  been  undertaken  under 
the  direction  of  S.  M.  Buck,  civil  and  mining  engineer.  The  results  are  said  to 
be  satisfactory.  At  the  present  time  the  company  is  constructing  a  20-fitBjnip 
mill  which  they  hope  to  have  in  operation  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
flame  parties  are  also  owners  of  a  claim  of  400  feet,  known  as  the  Wood  &  Buel 
mine,  on  the  Transylvania  No.  1,  a  parallel  vein  to  the  Transylvania  No.  2,  or 
Highbridge,  and  100  feet  from  it.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  re^)ect* 
ing  these  veins — ^whether  they  are  really  two  distinct  veins,  or  one  a  break  fixNn 
-the  other.  Their  parallel  course  and  great  similarity  of  gangue  and  ore  impress 
many  with  the  belief  that  explorations  will  prove  them  to  be  but  one  lode.  Upon 
the  claim  last  mentioned  some  work  has  been  done,  and  a  depth  of  75  feet 
attained  on  it,  where  it  is  found  to  be  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  width.  The  ore 
taken  out  has  been  reduced  at  the  mill,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  from  $70 
to  Si 00  per  ton.     A  less  return  is  given  in  the  report  published  by  the  assessor. 

The  McAleer  Company  is  a  company  formed  in  Frederick  City,  Maryland, 
and  has  been  previously  mentioned  as^  the  Continental,  owning  property  in  the 
Cortez  distiict.  Its  mining  property  was  the  location  of  Moore  and  Martin,  and 
comprises  153  feet  on  the  great  Tnuisylvania  vein,  next  south  of  the  Wood  and 
Buel  location.  Since  it  has  been  the  property  of  the  McAleer  Company  it  has 
been  under  the  management  of  D.  T.  £lmoTe,  who  has  prosecuted  work  on  the 
mine  to  the  depth  of  140  feet,  at  which  depth  the  vein  is  from  6  to  10  feet  in 
width,  nearly  the  entire  body  being  ore  estimated  to  be  worth  fr'om  $60  to  $130 
per  ton.  Developments  are  still  going  on  in  preparation  for  a  mill  of  20  stamp 
capacity,  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  ope- 
ration this  year.  The  mine,  though  less  in  length  of  vein  than  the  others,  is  none 
the  less  valuable  in  proportion,  and  like  the  others  is  well  situated  for  working. 

The  Silver  Bend  Company  owns  the  next  location  south  on  the  vein,  and  is 
locally  known  as  the  Childs  and  Canfield.  The  claim  extends  2,000  feet  along 
the  vein,  and  the  developments  show  it  to  be  similar  in  size  and  quality  of  ore 
to  the  others  previously  mentioned.  An  incline  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  115  feet,  and  a  level  run  150  feet  along  the  vein,  proving  it  permanent  and 
valuable  throughout.  At  a  point  800  feet  south  of  the  incline  mentioned  another 
was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  105  feet,  and  levels  run  north  and  south,  from  which 
100  tons  of  ore  worked  at  the  Belmont  mill  (wet  process)  yielded  $91  per  ton. 

These  mines  are  all  on  one  ledge,  and  produce  good  ores. 

Most  writers  stop  when  the  mines  of  the  Transylvania  are  described,  not 
thinking  that  others  are  worthy  of  note,  but  an  examination  reveals  the  fact  that 
othera  of  a  promising  character  exist. 

TJie  El  Dorado  £es  about  1,000  feet  west  of  the  Transylvania,  and  parallel 
to  it.  This  vein  was  discovered  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  place.  It  is  now 
owned  by  Leon,  Mullen,  Singleteny,  and  Brown.  An  incline  shaft  has  been 
sunk  upon  it  to  a  depth  of  70  feet,  developing  a  vem  8  to  10  feet  in  width,  frtwn 
which  pay  ore  is  obtmned. 
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The  Indopend^noe  and  Arizona  lie  north  of  the  El  Dorado,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  on  the  same  veiil.  They  are  not  much  developed,  but  being  on  the  El 
Dorado  vein  are  esteemed  valuable. 

North  of  Belmont  one  mile  is  the  Silver  Champion,  which  has  produced  some 
good  ore.     It  has  lately  been  purchased  by  T.  F.  White  for  an  eastern  company, 
and  work  will  probably  be  commenced  upon  it  soon. 
•   Adjoining  this  is  the  Silver  Queen,  upon  which  developments  are  progressing. 

Northeast  of  Belmont  is  the  Silver  Cord,  Magnolia,  and  other  veins,  and 
southeast,  near  the  Silver  Bend  Company's  mine,  is  the  Achilles.  These  have 
been  worked  to  some  extent  and  give  evidence  of  value. 

West  of  Belmont  is  what  is  termed  the  '^  Spanish  Belt,"  where  numerous 
ledges  are  found.  There  are  other  veins  and  claims  than  those  mentioned  which 
may  prove  of  value,  and  many  which  doubtless  deserve  the  name  of  ^'  wild-oat.'' 

QpFiGiAL  BetubnS. — ^The  official  returns  of  Nye  county  have  been  published 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1867.  The  following  list  contains  the  names  of 
the  mines,  the  amount  worked,  and  the  average  rate  per  ton : 


Kazne  of  mine. 


Murphy,  (Twin  river) 

TransylToaia,  (Silver  Bond  Company) . . . 
Traniiylvanla  No.  I,  f Belmont  Company). 
Transylvania  No.  3,  (Belmont  Company). 

Liberlgr,  (Saa  Antonio) 

I'eutonia,  (Milk  Springtt) 

Westfleld,  (Reveille) 

J.  Ritter,  (Reveille) 

Adriatic,  (Reveille) 

Comooopia,  (Reveille) 

Wild  Iriubman,  (Union) 

Canada,  (North  Twin  river) 


Tonib 


805 
100 
G76 
125 
100 
1 


1 
9 


Lba. 


1,000 

632 

1,110 

1,330 


46 
1,679 
1,320 

940 
1,620 

896 
1,748 


Average  per 
ton. 


$02  94 
66  20 
39  08 
54  93 

206  00 
56  23 

408  00 

101  73 

102  38 
611  37 
262  89 
367  76 


During  the  quarter  a  considerable  ami^unt  of  ore  from  Nye  county  was  reduced 
at  the  mills  of  Austin,  and  not  mentioned  in  the  above  returns.  The  mills 
working  were  the  Murphy,  at  Twin  river,  20  stamps ;  the  Belmont,  at  Belmont, 
10  stamps ;  the  Rigby,  at  San  Antonio,  four  stamps ;  and  the  Rutland,  at  Rev- 
eille, five  stamps.     The  last  reduced  very  little  ore. 

Northumberland  District. — Sixty  miles  southeast  of  Austin  is  the  dis- 
trict of  Northumberland,  which  from  recent  developments  shows  evidences  of 
value,  and  is  attracting  some  attention.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Smoky 
range,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  pass  through  which  goes  the  road  leading  from 
Austin  to  Belmont.  The  district  was  organized  in  June,  1866,  and  a  number 
of  ledges  located,  few  of  which  were  tested.  Those  now  most  developed  ai-e 
the  Northumberland  and  Lady  Gnmmings.  From  these  20  or  more  tons  of  ore 
have  been  taken  and  reduced  at  the  mills  of  Austin,  and  from  $70  to  $150  per 
ton  have  been  obtained.     Ore  of  this  quality  is  reported  to  be  abundant. 

Daitville  District  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Monitor  range,  being 
the  next  east  of  the  Smoky  range.  Between  the  two  lies  Monitor  valley,  simil^ 
in  its  appearance  and  general  characteristics  to  the  Smoky  valley  and  others 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  district  lies  directly  east  of  Northumber- 
land, and  80  miles  distant  from  Austin.  It  was  organized  in  the  summer  of 
1866,  and  many  ledges  located.  Of  these  the  Vanderbilt  and  Silveropolis  have 
furnished  ores  which,  assaying  largely,  have  given  some  notoriety  to  the  district. 
From  first-class  ores  of  the  Yanderbilt  assays  have  been  obtained  ranging  from 
$800  to  $1,700  per  ton,  and  from  the  Silveropolis  as  high  as  $300  and  $400  per 
ton.     The  assayer  remarks  that  the  ores  are  unusually  free  from  base  metals.* 

*  It  must  be  observed  tbat  these  assays  afford  no  reliable  iDdication  of  the  value  of  a  vein. 
Generally,  the  ores  are  selected.  There  is  ore  in  eveiy  district  and  almost  every  mine  from 
which  high  assays  can  be  obtained;  >but  (J, 000  or  $10,000  ore  may  exist  in  a  worthless 
mine.— J.  R.  B. 
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The  veins  at  the  ontcrop  are  from  20  mches  to  12  feet  m  width.  The  develop- 
ments  are  slight,  and  none  appear  to  be  in  progress  at  the  present  time.  The 
district  is  represented  to  be  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water. 

Hercules'  Gate  District  is  situated  east  of  and  about  150  miles  distant 
from  Austin,  in  the  Egan  range  of  mountains.  It  receives  its  name  from  a  deep 
chasm  cutting  the  mountain  in  two,  and  through  which  Major  Simpson -passed 
with  his  exploring  expedition  in  1859.  Silver-bearing  veins  of  good  chaiactei  , 
are  reported  as  existing,  but  the  mineral  resources  of  the  district  are  little  known. 
Bordering  on  the  great  Steptoe  valley,  with  numerous  streams  famishing  pow^ 
for  mills  and  manufacturing  and  water  for  irrigation,  it  presents  features  of  attrao- 1 
tion  and  value  aside  from  its  mines.  Copper  ore  is  found  in  small  irregular  veiuE 
running  through  the  lime-rock  or  marble  m  some  portions  of  the  district. 

Hot  Creek. — The  district  of  Hot  Creek  is  situated  about  100  miles  south- 
east from  Austin,  in  Nye  county.  It  was  organized  in  February,  1866,  and  is  of 
the  usual  dimensions,  20  miles  square.  It  receives  its  name  from  a  great  natural 
curiosity,  being  a  stream  of  hot  water  of  several  hundi*ed  inches  in  measurement, 
and  iiinning  lor  several  miles  in  a  deep  chasm  through  the  mountains.  The 
stream  rises  from  the  ground  in  a  large  boiling  spring  at  the  western  base  of  the 
Hot  Creek  range  of  mountains,  and  runs  eastward  through  a  narrow  pass  and 
sinks  in  a  tul^  marsh  in  the  valley  east  of  the  mountain.  For  several  hundred 
yai'ds  the  water  retains  a  high  degree  of  heat,  but  being  supplied  by  numerous 
cold  springs  its  temperature  is  reduced.  The  water  is  pure,  and  is  used  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  The  heat  furnished  by  nature  is  highly  appreciated  by  those 
dwelling  on  its  banks.  There  is  in  the  valleys  flanking  the  mountains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  agricultural  land,  and  experiments  in  cultivation  have  been 
made  with  some  success.  The  chasm,  which  in  places  is  but  a  few  rods  wide, 
offers  facilities  for  a  road  through  the  mountain.  A  town  has  been  laid  out  in 
the  district,  and  is  occupied  by  about  100  people.  The  geological  formation  is 
of  limestone,  slate,  and  porphyry,  all  containing  silver-bearing  quartz.  The 
limestone  appears  chiefly  on  the  surface.  The  mountain  rises  about  1,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valleys,  and  being  very  precipitous,  offers  good  opportuni- 
ties for  opening  mines  by  tunnelling.  The  mining  claims  of  chief  notoriety 
located  in  the  district  are  the  Indian  Jim,  1,500  feet;  Merrimac,  1,500  feet;  Old 
Dominion,  1,400  feet ;  Gazelle,  1^200  feet ;  and  the  Old  Joe,  Keystone,  Hot 
Creek,  and  Silver  Glance. 

Old  Dominion  Company. — Upon  the  Indian  Jim  and  Merrimac  some  devel- 
opments have  been  made.  These  and  the  Old  Dominion  axe  the  property  of 
the  Old  Dominion  Company,  formed  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
company  is  prosecuting  work  on  their  mines,  and  constructing  a  mill  of  20  stamp 
capacity.  Upon  the  Merrimac  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  and 
from  this  a  drift  is  run  which,  on  the  1st  of  August,  had  penetmted  the  vein  a 
distance  of  six  feet,  showing  a  body  of  ore  estimated  to  be  worth  from  $100  to 
$300  per  ton.  From  cuts  mrough  the  vein  at  the  surface,  it  is  found  to  be  40 
feet  in  tliickness.*  It  runs  north  and  south,  crossing  the  Hot  Creek  cafion ;  that  part 
north  of  the  caSon  being  the  Indian  Jim  location,  and  that  south  the  Merrimac 
The  shaft  proves  that  the  limestone,  covering  the  surface  has  only  a  depth  of  30 
feet,  and  is  underlaid  by  slate  and  porphyry. 

TJie  Consolidation  Company  is  a  New  York  organization,  and  owns  veins 
throughout  various  parts  of  eastern  Nevada,  but  the  scenes  of  its  principal  oper- 
ations are  in  Hot  Creek  district.  Here  it  owns  a  number  of  veins  of  some  prom- 
ise, though  they  have  not  been  remunerative.  The  company  has  built  a  10-stamp 
mill,  called  the  Manchester.  Each  stamp  is  but  250  pounds  weight.  The  mill 
has  not  been  run  successfully  and  is  now  idle.     The  chief  mine  of  the  company 

*It  should  beunderBtood  that  veins  of  ibis  width  do  not  contain  pay  ore  all  the  way  throuf^h. 
GeDerally,  the  ore  runs  in  streaks  or  is  found  in  pockets.  The  thickness  of  a  vein,  therefore* 
cannot  of  itself  be  regarded  as  infallable  evidence  of  value. — J.  R.  B. 
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is  tho  Keystx^ne.  tlpon  the  vein  a  shaft  was  sank  33  feet  in  depth,  when,  after 
passing  a* body  of  pay  ore,  the  walls  came  together  and  the  ledge  was  lost.  But 
slight  excavations  have  been  made  to  recover  it,  and  all  work  of  the  company 
has  ceased  for  the  present.  There  are  several  other  veins  in  the  district  belong- 
ing to  the  same  company,  upon  which  work  has  been  done,  but  while  the  pros- 
pects were  encouraging,  there  were  no  profitable  results. 

The  district  has  advantages  of  wood,  which  can  be  procured  at  $5  per  cord ; 
fine  water,  a  pleasant  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  good  agricultural  land. 
These,  with  the  silver-bearing  veins,  will  probably,  at  no  distant  day,  bring  It 
into  notice. 

Reveille  District. — ^During  the  summer  of  1866  explorations  through  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State  were  earned  on  extensively,  and  many  discoveries  of 
im  portance  were  made.  This  region  of  country  had  previously  been  I'egarded  as  an 
inhospitable  desert,  and  was  entered  with  great  caution.  The  impression  of  its  ster- 
ility was  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  it  is  now  ascertained  that  north  of  the  38th  paral- 
lel, that  pait  of  Nevada,  at  least,  contains  but  little  country  that  can  with  propriety 
be  called  a  desert.  In  August,  1866,  a  party  composed  of  M.  D.  Fairchild,  A. 
Monroe,  and  W.  O.  Arnold,  discovered  an  extraordinary  outcrop  of  silver-bear- 
ing veins  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  a  range  next  east  of  the  Hot  Greek  moun- 
tains, and  about  135  miles  southeast  of  Austin.  They  immediately  proceeded 
to  organize  a  mining  district  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Reveille,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Reveille  newspaper,  Austin.  They  adopted  the  mining  law 
of  the  State,  and  under  it  claims  were  recorded  and  held.  The  most  promising 
claims  located  are  the  Crescent,  August,  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  National, 
Antartic,  Fisherman,  and  Adriatic.  Many  others  are  located.  The  last  two 
named  are  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain,  while  the  others  are 
on  the  eastern  side.  The  rock  formation  is  chiefly  limestone,  and  the  metal- 
bearing  quartz  appears  in  veins  or  vast  beds  in  the  crust  and  extending 
above  the  surface.  These  appear  of  various  widths  from  20  to  upwards  of  100 
feet.  The  excavations  upon  them  have  not  determined  their  depth,  nor  whether 
they  are  true  fissure  veins  or  detached  beds.  Being  in  limestone,  and  appearing 
in  such  masses  at  the  suriiace,  has  ^ven  rise  to  questions  as  to  their  true  charac- 
ter. From  the  August,  Crescent,  Fisherman,  Adriatic,  and  others,  some  ore  has 
been  taken  and  reduced  at  the  mills  at  Austin,  producing  $150  and  upwards  to 
the  ton.  The  outcroppii^  masses  of  this  district  are  distinguished  for  the  amount 
of  silver,  they  contain.  There  is  but  little  water  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines^ 
but  to  the  west,  from  seven  to  ten  miles,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
separating  the  Reveille  from  the  Hot  Creek  range,  are  streams  affording  water 
for  reduction  mills  should  deep  mining  fail  to  obtain  water  for  the  purpose  close 
at  hand.  Upon  one  of  these  streams  the  Rutland  mill  of  five  stamps  has  been 
erected,  but  as  it  was  prepared  only  for  wet  crushing,  or  from  want  of  efficient 
management  and  metallurgical  skill,  it  has  not  been  successful. 

Empike  Distbict. — Joining  Hot  Creek  district  on  the  south,  and  about 
eight  miles  distant  from  that  singular  stream,  is  Empire  district.  This  was  organ- 
ized in  1866,  shortly  after  that  of  Hot  Creek.  It  is  represented  as  containing 
valuable  ledges.  Ore  from  them  reduced  at  Austin  has  yielded  as  high  as  $400 
per  ton.  Specimens  of  great  richness  are  often  exhibited,  showing  chloride^ 
sulphuret,  and  native  silver.  The  true  character  and  real  worth  of  the  district 
has  not  been  demonstrated. 

Milk  Spbings  District  is  in  the  Hot  Creek  range  of  mountains,  and  south' 
of  Empire.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  water 
arising  from  a  large  spring,  which,  although  to  the  taste  pure,  is  of  a  milky 
color.  Numerous  veins  have  been  located,  and  some  good  ore  has  been  obtained. 
But  little  work  has  been  done  in  the  district,  and  its  true  chai-acter  cannot  be 
stated.     Some  of  the  veins  are  regarded  as  of  value  by  persons  qualified  to  judge. 

MoREY  District. — The  mineral  veins  of  Morey  district  were  noticed  in  1865,  by 
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T.  J.  Barnes,  who  penetrated  the  sontheastem  country.  This  gentleman  made 
extensive  explorations,  and  with  others  organized  several  districts.  Accoonts  of 
these  were  reported  at  the  time  in  the  Beese  River  Reveille,  but  they  led  to  no 
general  occupation  of  the  country,  nor  to  the  development  of  any  mines.  The  year 
following  Morey  district  was  reorganized,  and  labor  upon  some  of  the  veins  is  now 
progressing  with  fair  prospects.  It  is  situated  about  100  miles  east  and  a  little 
south  of  Austin,  on  a  spur  of  mountain  running  east  from  the  Hot  Greek  range. 
It  is  afi  yet  but  little  known. 

Pahbanagat  Distict  lies  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Nevada,  near  the  3^th 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  about  115**  west  from  Greenwich.  Its  distance  from 
Austin  is  estimated  at  180  miles.  The  mines  were  first  discovered  in  March, 
1865,  by  T.  0.  W.  Sayles,  John  H.  Ely,  David  Sanderson,  Samud  S.  Strut, 
William  McGlusky,  and  Ira  Hatch,  Indian  interpreter.  These  parties  were  from 
Utah,  and  were  guided  to  the  locality  by  an  Indian.  A  district  was  formed 
and  many  ledges  located.*  The  name  given  it  was  the  name  borne  by  the 
Indians  living  in  an  extensive  valley  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  bearing 
the  mineral ;  the  word  ^^pah"  meaning  water,  and  ^^ranagat"  any  vegetable,  as 
melon,  squash,  or  pumpkin,  growing  on  vines.  It  is  indicative  of  the  a^eul- 
tural  value  of  the  section.  The  mountain  bearing  the  mineral  was  named  Mount 
Irish,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Irish,  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Territory  of 
Utah.  The  place  where  the  discoverers  encamped,  being  at  a  spring  of  water 
in  the  valley,  was  called  by  the  Indians  Hiko,  meaning  white  man,  and  the 
village  now  at  that  place,  and  county  seat  of  Lincoln  county,  bears  that  name. 
The  chief  physical  features  of  the  district  are.  Mount  Irish,  a  lofty  peak  attaining 

^  Measra.  Adelberg  and  Raymond,  metallurfipsts  and  mining  engineers,  of  Nevr  Tork,  in 
a  report  on  the  character  of  certain  silver  ores  from  the  Pahranagat  district,  say :  The  silver, 
ores  from  Pahranagat  district,  the  valne  of  which,  as  determined  by  22  assays  made  for 
F.  Prentice,  esq.,  of  New  York,  will  be  found  in  our  certificates,  present,  with  bat  one  excep- 
tion, a  single  typical  class  of  argentiferous  rock,  viz :  polybasite,  of  great  richness.  This 
mineral  contains  a  somewhat  variable  proportion  of  silver,  although  it  has  a  distinct  habitua 
and  chemical  character.  It  is  a  sulphuret  of  arsenic  (or  antimony)  and  silver,  with  the  for- 
mula 9  Ag  S  +  As  S^;  but  a  portion  of  the  silver  may  be  rapresented  by  copper,  and  the 
arsenic  by  antimony,  so  that  the  ^neral  formula  may  be  given  thus :  9  (Cu  8.  Ag  S)  -)-  (S 
C  S^  As  &, )  The  percentage  of  silver,  according  to  careful  analyses  made  in  Europe,  varies 
from  64  to  72  per  cent.,  and  even  more. 

Pahranagat  district,  aside  from  its  well-known  veins  of  argentiferous  galena,  one  of  which 
is  represented  in  the  specimens  submitted  to  us,  seems  to  carry  in  its  silver  lodes  principally 

Solybasite.  This  mineral  must  be  looked  upon,  therefore,  as  the  characteristic  ore  of  the 
istrict,  and  the  principal  basis  of  that  silver  production,  which  is  rapidly  springing  up  in 
that  rich  locality.  This  mineralogical  feature  distinguishes  Pahranagat  from  other  centres 
of  silver  production,  such  as  the  Washoe  and  Reese  Kiver  districts :  and  wiU  determine  for 
it  a  peculiar  metallurgical  process  for  the  treatment  of  its  ores.  We  cannot  undertake,  with- 
out a  more  extended  examination,  to  describe  in  detail  such  a  process ;  and  content  ourselves 
on  this  occasion  with  the  following  brief  opinion  : 

1.  In  the  case  of  ores  of  such  quality  as  the  samples  marked  ITampden,  Saturn,  Mars. 
Williams,  Moscow,  Comanche,  Vesuvius,  Leonidas,  London,  Pittsburg,  Cliff,  Hamburg, 
Judson,  Steuben,  Inca,  and  Mazeppa,  we  do  not  see  any  objection  to  tne  use  of  the  well- 
known  process  of  chloritic  roasting  and  subsequent  amalgamation,  as  carried  on  in  and  around 
Austin ;  although  it  is  obvious,  that  only  a  careful  roasting  of  long  dm-ation  will  convert 
these  ores  into  a  form  of  chlorides  for  amalgamation. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  such  exceedinglv  rich  ores  as  those  marked  Braganza,  Exenica, 
Gibraltar,  and  Manchester,  would  best  be  beneficiated  by  the  smelting  process,  the  choice  of 
which  is  indicated  by  their  very  character,  and  the  use  of  which  is  especially  feasible  in  Pah- 
ranagat, inasmuch  as  the  ealena  veins  of  that  district  furnish  the  very  material  upon  which 
that  process  is  founded.  Another  most  favorable  circumstance  is  the  existence  of  coal  beds 
in  ^e  neighborhood.  Although  these  coal  beds,  like  others  of  the  western  coast,  belong,  no 
doubt,  to  the  tertiary  formation,  they  will  still  be  of  great  value  to  the  mining  industry  of  the 
country,  especially  as  they  occur  within  four  miles  of  the  lode. 

3.  In  conclusion  we  desire  to  say,  that  most  of  the  specimens  submitted  to  us  are  obviously 
from  near  the  surface;  and,  judging  from  the  analogy  between  the  mineralogical  character- 
istics of  the  poorer  and  the  richer  ores,  we  regard  it  as  most  probable  that  future  develop- 
ments in  depth  will  prove  all  these  lodes  to  carry  rich  polybasite,  which  could  unquestionably 
be  more  thoroughly  and  easily  treated  by  smelting  than  by  amalgamation. 
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an  elevation  of  1 1,000  feet  above  the  gea,  with  other  hills  and  peaks  constituting 
a  range  of  mountains ;  the  Pahranagat  valley,  of  some  30  miles  in  length  and 
about  12  in  width,  a  portion  of  which  is  agricultural  land ;  and  its  large  and 
singular  springs.  The  mountain,  as  described  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Stretch,  State  min- 
eralogist of  Nevada,  '^  is  a  mass  of  white  porphyritio  rock,  the  flanks  consisting 
of  a  blackish  limestone  (abounding  in  fragments  of  crinoids  and  corals)  overlying 
slates  and  capped  with  a  heavy  body  of  quartzite.  On  Silver  hill  and  Sanderson 
mountain,  the  outcroppings  of  the  lodes  are  in  limestone.  On  the  western  slope 
of  the  range,  crystalline  eruptive  rocks  axe  abundant"*  The  trend  of  the  moun- 
tain range  is  north  and  south,  and  the  strike  of  the  veins  is  generally  northeast 
and  southwest,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  southeast,  or  stand  nearly  vertical.  There 
have  been  upwards  of  1,000  locations  made,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Illi- 
nois, List,  Crescent,  Bay  State^  New  Hampshire,  Eclipse,  Utah,  Ulric  Dahlgren, 
and  Victoria.  Many  others  are  worthy  of  mention,  but  their  developments  are 
sli^t,  and  the  catalogue  would  be  useless. 

The  valley  of  Pahranagat  lies  at  an  elevation  estimated  at  from  G,000  to  7,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  but,  for  so  great  an  altitude  the  climate  is  comparatively  warm 
and  pleasant.  This  is  accounted  for  by  its  beins  in  a  measure  open  to  the  valley 
of  the  Colorado  and  the  warm  region  of  the  south.  Very  slight  snow-storms  are 
experienced  in  winter,  and  frosts  are  not  severe.  Springs  and  streams  afford 
water  for  irrigating  a  large  area,  which,  with  the  good  soil  and  mild  climate,  will 
enable  it  to  furnish  such  products  of  the  farm,  garden,  and  field  as  a  mining 
population  may  require.  The  springs,  of  which  there  are  three,  Hiko,  Logan, 
and  Ash,  are  natm*al  curiosities,  from  the  amounts  of  water  they  pour  forth, 
being  from  1,000  to  2,000  inches,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  high  temperature, . 
which  is  from  65°  to  75°  Fahrenheit.  In  the  neighborhood  of  each  of  these  are 
fanning  settlements,  and  at  Hiko  and  Logan  are  small  villages.  The  total 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  district  is  now  about  300.  There  are  several  families 
residing  in  the  valley,  but  no  schools  are  yet  established.  This  section  having 
been  first  occupied  by  people  from  Utah  and  the  east,  where  United  States  legal- 
tender  notes  is  the  currency,  this  currency  is  adopted  here,  and  in  that  diners 
from  other  portions  of  the  State.  Early  in  the  present  year  a  mill  of  five-stamp 
capacity  was  erected  by  W.  H.  Raymond,  and  put  in  operation ;  but  either  from 
inexperience  or  bad  management  it  proved  a  failure,  and  is  not  operating  now. 
Another  mill  of  five  stamps,  to  work  the  ores  of  the  List  lode,  has  been  con- 
structed and  is  more  successful,  although  very  incomplete.  A  10-stamp  mill  is 
- '  '  ■      ■ 

*  The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  of  San  Francisco,  Califomia,  of  December,  1865,  makes 
the  following  allusion  to  the  Pahranagat  mines : 

We  have  bad  placed  upon  our  table  some  7ery  fine  specimens  of  silver  ore  from  an  entiielj 
new  mining  district,  lately  discovered  about  100  miles  easterly  of  Mono  lake,  and  at  least  75 
miles  distant  from  any  already  existing  district.  It  has  been  named  the  Pahranagat  Lake 
district,  the  Indian  name  of  the  lake  and  valley  near  which  the  mines  are  located.  The 
discovery  was  made  in  March  last,  bv  Messrs.  J.  Ely,  W.  McClosky,  S.  S.  Shutt,  and  three 
others.  The  location,  as  ascertained  by  running  out  a  line  from  a  known  point,  is  in  lati- 
tude 37^  34'  north,  and  115°  ^29'  west,  which  places  it  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

The  ore  from  this  newly  discovered  region  is  mainly  silver-bearing,  and  judging  from 
samples  of  the  croppings  before  us,  the  mines  must  prove  rich  in  depth. 

Assays  have  been  made  by  Mr.  G.  Kustcd  from  five  different  samples  of  ore,  taken  from  as 
many  different  lodes,  three  of  which  present  marked  peculiarities,  and  duplicates  of  all  of 
which  aro  before  us.    We  append  the  assays,  with  a  description  of  each  sample :  | 

No.  1.  Principally  carbonate  of  lead  and  antimony,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $867  10,  in  silver, 
to  the  ton  of  ore. 

No.  2.  Carbonate  of  lead,  copper,  and  antimony,  |282  S5  in  silver. 

No.  3.  Carbonate  of  lead  and  copper,  with  argentiferous  gray  copper  ore  and  copper  silver 
glance,  $1,036  75  in  silver. 

No.  4.  A  specimen  presenting  same  characteristics  as  No.  3  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $263  ')0 
to  the  ton. 

No.  5.  Another  specimen  similar  to  No.  3  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $337  30  to  the  ton.  The 
two  last  each  presented  traces  of  gold« 
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now  in  course  of  constraction  npon  the  plan  of  the  best  mills  at  Austin.  Its 
architect  and  builder  is  Benjamin  Evans,  whose  experience  gives  hopes  of  sao- 
ooss.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  smelt  the  ores,  some  of  which  bear 
considerable  quantities  of  galena,  but  so  far  they  have  proved  failures.  It  is  proba- 
ble these  failures  are  the  consequence  of  want  of  knowledge  of  the  composition  and 
inexperience  in  the  reduction  of  the  ores.  They  have  retarded  the  development  of 
1  he  district,  and  depleted  the  pockets  of  the  miners. 

A  remarkable  mountain  of  salt  exists  about  70  miles  south  of  the  mines.*  It 
is  reported  to  be  about  five  miles  in  length  and  600  feet  in  height.  The  body 
of  salt  is  of  unknown  depth.  It  is  chemically  pure  and  ciystalline,  and  does 
not  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Like  rock,  it  requires  blasting 
from  the  mine,  whence  it  is  taken  in  large  blocks  as  transparent  as  glass.  This 
would  afibrd  an  abundant  supply  to  the  world  could  it  be  cheaply  mined  and 
transported,  but  it  now  stands  in  the  wilderness,  an  object  for  the  admiration  of 
the  curious,  and  the  inspection  of  the  scientific.  The  salt  to  be  used  in  bene- 
ciating  the  ores,  or  for  domestic  purposes,  is  more  easily  obtained  from  the 
fields  in  White  Pine  valley,  where  it  is  gathered  ready  for  the  table  or  the  mOl. 
This  salt  field  is  about  60  miles  north  of  the  mines  on  Mount  Irish,  and  from 
it  salt  can  be  delivered  at  the  mills  at  Pahranagat  at  a  cost  of  $40  in  coin  per 
ton.  The  district  receives  its  machinery  and  most  of  its  supplies  from  San 
Francisco.  The  difierent  routes  from  that  city  are  by  sea  around  Cape  St. 
Lucas  and  up  the  Gulf  of  California,  thence  in  small  steamers  up  the  Colorado 
river  about  600  miles  io  Callville,t  thence  by  land  about  175  miles;  or  by 
sea  to  San  Pedro,  thence  by  land  via  Los  Ajigeles  475  miles ;  or  by  Sacra- 
mento, the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  and  Austin.  The  total  distance  by  the 
latter  route  is  650  miles,  and  freight  is  taken  through  at  the  rate  of  $200  in  coin 
per  ton.     The  preference  is  now  given  to  the  land  route  via  the  nulroad. 

The  lUifuns  Mme. — ^The  Illinois  lode  is  situated  high  up  on  the  eastern 

*  Dr.  O.  H.  Conger,  assayer  and  metallurgist,  says  in  a  report  on  the  resources  of  this  dis- 
trict: 

*'  Timber  is  very  abundant  in  the  mountunsof  this  region,  particularly  in  those  in  which  the 
mines  are  situated.  The  water-power  is  also  almost  unlimited  along  the  valley  streams. 
Coupled  with  these  great  natntal  advantages,  which  are  indispensable,  are  immense  deposits 
of  salt  and  the  silicate  of  alumina,  and  tne  latter  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines. 
The  outcroppings  of  it  over  a  very  laree  extent  of  country,  which  are  apparent,  prove  it  abso- 
lutely inexnaustible.  Its  capability  of  withstanding  any  degree  of  heat,  to  the  state  of  incan- 
descence, is  mobt  remarkable.  It  possesses  the  ptoperty  iSso  of  hardening  by  heating,  so 
that  in  a  very  short  period  it  becomes  almost  adamantine.  Another  very  desirable  property, 
as  a  farnace  material,  is  in  its  scarcely  perceptible  expansion  and  contraction  under  the  most 
intense  degree  of  heat  or  cold.  Its  constituents  appear  to  be,  from  a  hasty  test  made,  silica, 
alamina,  magnesia,  and  asbestus,  the  two  first  minerals  greatly  predominating,  and  some 
strata  indicating  bilica  and  alumina  only.  In  appearance  it  resembles  chalk,  and  is  as  easily 
carved  into  any  desirable  shape.    The  strata  vary  in  thickneefs  from  four  inches  to  six  feet 

**  These  varying  thicknesses  enable  blocks  of  it  to  be  obtained  of  any  desired  size,  so  that 
the  floors  or  hearths  of  reverbaratory  and  cupelling  furnaces,  as  also  pieces  entire  for  the 
arches  can  be  obtained  whole.  This  will  greatly  lessen  the  expense  in  the  construction  of 
the  furnaces  in  this  district,  whidi  are  required  Yor  the  proper  working  of  the  ores,  and  also 
they  can  be  mach  more  strongly  and  perfectly  built  than  with  the  usual  fire  brick.  Already 
it  is  being  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  country  for  refractory  purposes.  Mountains  of 
limpid  salt  boldly  project  through  the  floor  of  the  valley,  and  in  many  places  from  100  to  200 
feet  in  height  and  thickness,  so  that  blocks  of  a  ton  in  weight  or  more  are  easily  obtained. 
One  remarkable  feature  about  it  is,  that  it  is  pertectiv  pure,  containing  not  a  trace  of  any- 
thing but  the  two  elements  chlorine  and  sodium.  I  believe  there  is  but  one  other  place  on 
the  globe  where  it  exists  in  such  a  state  of  purity  in  workable  quantities,  and  that  is  Cracow, 
Poland.  This  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  state  of  purity  in  which  the  force  of  nature  has 
left  her  mineral  deposits  in  this  interesting  portion  of  the  continent.  Native  silver  is  common 
in  many  of  the  lodes  of  this  district  on  the  outcropping  ore. 

'*  Copper  ore,  of  the  sub-oxide  and  gray  variehes,  80  per  cent,  metal,  and  also  iron  ore  of 
equal  richness,  are  abundant.** 

t  Callvilie  has  been  reached  with  great  difficulty  b^  one  small  steamer ;  but  the  naviga- 
tion ot  the  Colorado  to  that  point  can  scarcely  be  considered  practicable  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, In  its  pfosent  condition.^J.  B.  B. 
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slope  of  the  moontain,  and  is  cut  throogh  bv  a  deep  ca&oiiy  giving  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  the  vein,  and  to  open  it  by  tunnels  at  a  great  depth.  It  crops 
oat  boldly,  showing  an  apparent  width  of  from  15  to  20  feet.  The  vein  has  l>ecu 
opened  at  several  places,  and  found  to  be  valuable.  The  Illinois,  Indiana,  Web- 
ster, and  other  veins  of  good  repute,  are  the  property  of  W.  H.  Raymond  &  Co., 
of  New  York. 

The  Indiana^  on  Peters^s  mountain,  has  been  tapped  by  a  tunnel  of  125  foot, 
at  a  depth  of  120  feet  below  the  croppings,  showing  a  pay  streak  of  6  feet  in  a 
vein  of  10  feet  between  the  walls. 

The  Webster,  on  Raymond  mountain,  has  been  struck  by  a  vertical  shaft  100 
feet  below  the  croppings,  with  a  pay  streak  of  about  10  feet. 

The  Alameda  Company. — This  is  a  New  York  organization,  and  owns  the  List 
and  other  mines.  The  List  is  a  location  of  400  feet  in  length  upon  a  vein  which 
eKtends  through  several  similar  locations.  In  the  claim  of  the  Alameda  Com- 
pany it  is  most  developed,  and  shows  a  width  of  from  5  to  10  feet,  bearing  two 
strata  of  ore,  respectively  6  and  18  inches  in  width.  Several  tons  of  this  ore 
have  been  taken  to  Austin  for  reduction,  and  produced  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
ton,  and  a  number  of  tons  worked  at  the  Crescent  mill,  near  the  vein,  yielded 
380  per  ton.  The  developments  consist  in  an  incline  23  feet,  and  a  shaft  50 
feet  m  depth,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  tunnel  has  been  run,  but  it  has  not  as 
yet  penetrated  the  vein.  Wm.  Fleming  is  the  superintendent.  The  wages  paid 
for  first-class  miners  in  this  district  are  $6  per  day  in  currency.  Mr.  Islin,  Cap- 
tain Dahlgren,  and  others,  are  about  to  commence  operations  on  mines  of  which 
they  are  owners  or  agents.  The  district  bids  fair,  with  its  mineral-bearing  ledges 
and  agricultural  resources,  to  become  one  of  importance.  It  is  connected  with 
Austin  by  a  weekly  mail,  and  the  road  between  the  two  places  is  naturally  good, 
and  has  been  well  improved,  so  it  is  easily,  safely,  and  pleasantly  passed  by 
heavy  freight  wagons  and  travellers.  It  lies  on  a  practicable  route  for  a  railroad 
from  the  Central  Pacific,  at  several  points  on  the  Humboldt  river,  to  the  Colo- 
rado at  the  head  of  navigation,  or  to  the  (tossing  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  rail- 
road, should  such  a  road  be  constructed. 

Colorado  District. — ^A  recent  act  of  Congress  annexed  a  portion  of  Arizona 
to  Nevada,  and  in  the  section  transferred  is  Colorado  district,  or  the  mining  region 
of  £1  Dorado  ca&on.  This  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  river,  and  as  yet 
has  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  original  Nevada.  It  may  not  Ijc  regarded 
as  within  the  limits  of  this  report  to  give  a  description  of  this  district,  but  as  a 
step-child  of  Nevada,  it  is  proper  to  recognize  its  existence.  It  was  organized 
in  1861,  and  a  large  number  of  claims  located  bearing  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

Northern  Mines. — In  July  of  the  present  year,  a  party  composed  of  Messrs. 
McCan,  Beard,  Heath,  and  others  left  Austin  on  an  exploring  tour  to  the  ranges 
of  mountains  north  of  the  Humboldt  river.  There  had  been  rumors  of  discoveries 
of  gold-bearing  veins  and  placers  in  those  ranges,  and  also  in  the  Goose  Creek 
mountains,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Humboldt  and  Owyhee  from  Salt  Lake. 
This  part  of  the  country  was  infested  with  hostile  Indians,  and  it  was  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  penetrate  it.  For  that  reason  it  had  remained  unexplored,  yet  its 
very  dangers  were  inviting  to  the  venturesome  prospector,  whose  imagination 
gave  the  wild  country  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  attend- 
ing its  occupation.  This  party  of  explorers,  consisting  of  eight  men,  passed  the 
Humboldt  river,  and  going  north  on  about  the  117th  meridian,  crossed  a  range 
of  mountmns,  made  up  chiefly  of  detached  hills  or  buttes  running  easterly  and 
westerly,  and  when  upon  the  northern  slope,  about  60  miles  from  the  river, 
discovered  gold  in  placers  and  in  situ. 

TuscARORA  District. — Upon  making  the  discoveries  of  gold,  the  prospectors 
organized  a  mining  district,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tuscarora.  A  small 
stream  running  through  it  northwardly  was  named  McCan.  Along  this  stream  for 
about  three  miles  gold  in  small  quantities  was  found  to  exist.    It  appears  very  much 
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difiused  throngh  the  soil  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  reached,  which  did  not  exceed 
five  feet.  Several  ledges,  or  what  are  supposed  to  be  ledges,  were  found,  showing 
gold.  The  party  returning  to  Austin  with  specimens  reported  their  discoveries, 
and  as  is  usual  upon  such  occasions  an  excitement  was  created,  and  100  or  more 
men,  well  armed  for  defence  against  the  Indians,  and  prepared  for  prospecting, 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  new  mining  region.  A  lar^e  area  of  country  has 
already  been  explored,  and  mines  found  in  various  localities.  At  the  present 
time  the  real  value  of  the  discoveries  is  unknown,  as  but  little  labor  has  been 
expended  upon  either  the  gold-bearing  veins  or  in  washing  the  soil.  The  creek 
does  not  furnish  water  in  sufficient  quantities  for  extensive  and  rapid  washing, 
and  therefore  unless  very  rich  deposits  are  found,  it  is  not  probable  any  large 
fortunes  will  be  realized.  It  is  estimated,  however,  from  the  prospects  obtained 
that  from  $10  to  $20  per  diem  may  be  made  per  man,  for  a  score  or  more  of 
men.  Should  the  specimens  of  gold-bearing  quartz  found  be  any  criterion  of 
the  value  of  the  veins  at  great  depths,  they  are  rich  indeed.  The  geography  of 
the  region  is  but  little  known^  and  it  cannot  be  stated  at  present  whether  the 
waters  drain  to  the  Owyhee  sink  in  a  basin  of  their  own,  or  now  to  some  branch 
of  the  Humboldt.  A  short  period  will  determine  all  such  doubts.  The  country 
is  described  as  well  adapted  for  grazing,  producing  an  abundance  of  grass  of  a 
very  nutricious  character.  There  are  many  valleys  of  large  size  capable  of  cul- 
tivation, and  which,  when  the  treacherous  savage  is  exterminated  or  subdued, 
and  the  miners  fill  the  hills,  will  famish  pleasant  homes  to  settlers. 

About  40  miles  east  of  Tuscarora,  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  range, 
ledges  bearing  both  silver  and  gold  have  been  discovered.  These  discoveries 
were  lately  made.  No  district  has  yet  been  formed.  The  locality  is  about  50 
miles  north  of  Gravelly  Ford,  on  the  Humboldt  river.  T.  J.  Tennant  and  party, 
the  discoverers,  brought  specimens  of  the  ore  to  Austin,  where  they  were  assayed, 
and  showed  value.  The  rock  is  granite,  the  veins  of  quartz  running  north  and 
south.  This  is  represented  as  a  good  farming  and  grazing  country,  with  grass 
covering  the  hills  like  a  meadow.  Game,  as  deer,  antelope,  hare,  and  several 
varieties  of  grouse,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  sage  hen,  abounds  in  great  plenty. 
V  This  new  region,  which  has  so  long  been  closed  against  the  pioneer,  pi-omises 
to  become  an  important  and  wealthy  portion  of  the  State. 

The  following  classification  of  the  minerals  which  characterize  the  veins  of 
Eastern  Nevada  is  prepared  by  Charles  A.  Stetefeldt,  esq.,  assayer  and  metal- 
lurgist, of  Austin. 

CATALOGUE  OF  MINERALS. 

Reese  Rtveb  District.* — Eastern  part  qf  Lander  HiU  and  Central  UUL — 
Pyrargyrie,  proustite,  polybasite,  and  stephanite predominant;  tetrahedrite  seldom; 
few  sulphurets  of  base  metals. 

Central  part  qfLcmder  HiU  and  Union  HiU, — Tetrahedrite  predominant  j  pyrites 
of  iron  and  copper,  galena  and  blende ;  few  polybasite  and  stephanite. 

Western  part  of  Lander  HiU  and  Union  HiU, — ^Argentiferous  galena,  pyrites 

^MINERALS    OF    REESE    RIVER    DISTRICT,   ARRANGED    ACCORDING   TO 

DANA'S  SYSTEM.  BY  EUGENE  N.  RIOTTE,  M.  E. 

I.  Native  elemrnts  : 
Native  prold,  native  silver,  native  copper. 

II.  SUI  PHUKETS  ARSENURETS,  ETC  : 

I.  Binary  compounds, 

1.  Stibnito,  antimoD glance. 

2.  Silverglanze;  erobescite,  variegated  copper  ore ;  ^lena,  blende,  copper  glance,  sfcro- 
meierile,  pyrttes,  lucopgrites,  molyaaenite. 

II.  Double  Hmary  compounds, 

Chalcopjrrite,  pyrargyrite,  protutite,  fetrahedrite,  polybasite,  stephanite,  fiieblende. 
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* 

of  iron  and  copper,  blende  predominant;  few  tetrahedi'ite.  In  most  veina  above 
water  level;  bom  silver  predominant. 

Twin  River  District. — Ophir  Oonon.— Species  of  tetrahedrite  containing 
gold  and  silver  predominant;  native  silver;  blende,  pjrrites  of  iron  and  copper. 

Summit  Canon. — Argentiferoas  galena  predominant;  native  silver,  silver  glance; 
blende,  pyrites  of  iron. 

North  Twin  River  District. — Ptirk  Ccmon. — ^Mixture  of  pyrites  of  iron, 
pyrites  of  copper,  blende,  argentiferous  galena,  spathic  iron,  native  silver,  pyrar- 
girite,  and  quartz. 

Reveille  District. — ^Argentiferous  sulphuret  of  copper  predominant;  silver 
glance,  sulphuret  of  antimony.     Groppings  contain  much  horn  silver. 

Philadelphia  and  Cohjmbtjs  Districts. — Stetefeldtite  (new  mineral)  pre- 
dominant; galena;  pyrites  of  copper.    Groppings  contain  much  horn  silver. 

Eureka  District. — ^Argentiferous  galena  predominant;  stetefeldtite. 

Empire  District. — Stetefeldtite  predominant. 

Union  District. — Stromeyerite  predominant;  native  gold  and  silver;  silver 
glance;  horn  silver. 

Washington  District. — ^ArgentiferooB  galena  predominant;  native  silvery 
pyrite  of  iron  and  copper,  blende. 

Summit  and  Big  Greek  District. — ^Aigentiferous  galena  predominant; 
pyrites  of  iron  and  copper,  blende,  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

Smoky  Valley  District. — Argentiferous  sulphuret  of  copper,  argentiferous 
galena,  blende,  pyrites  of  iron  and  copper. 

Buns:er  Hill  District. — ^Native  gold  and  silver,  argentiferous  sulphuret 
of  copper,  pyrites  of  iron  and  copper,  galena. 

Santa  Fb  District. — ^Native  gold ;  pyrites  of  iron,  copper  glance. 

Lone  Mountain, — Native  gold ;  pyrites  of  iron  and  copper. 

New  Pass  District. — ^Native  gold;  argentiferous  galena,  pyrites  of  copper 
and  copper  glance. 

Bullion  Product. — The  actual  amount  of  silver  bullion  shipped  from  Austin 
fo  Virginia  and  San  Francisco  for  the  12  months  ending  August  1,  1867,  is 
$1,455,273  60,  the  greater  portion  being  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  present 
year.    This  is  ascertained  from  the  way-bills  of  the  express  and  stage  companies. 


SEGTIOK    III. 

THE  OVERLAND  TELEGRAPH. 

The  subject  of  trans-continental  telegraphic  communication  has  attracted  gene- 
ral attention  during  the  past  few  years,  and  almost  every  intelligent  person  has 
acquired  Some  knowledge  respecting  it.  I  am  induced  to  believe,  however,  that 
much  may  still  be  learned  from  the  practical  experiences  of  operators  along  the 
route.     The  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  the  benefits  resulting  from  it  both  to 

III.  Flourids,  chlorids,  bromids,  tobids  : 
I.  Binary  compounds. 
Common  salt,  kerargyrite,  bromyrite,  todjrite.(7) 

IV.   OXYQEM  COMPOUNDS : 

I.  Oxyde  binary  compounds. 

Red  copper,  magnetic  iron  ore,  hematite,  hoosnanite,  pjrolusite,  isilomelan,  wad,  qaan, 
opal. 

II.  Salts  double  binary  compounds : 

Pyroxene;  rhodonite,  silicate  of  manganese;  borablende,  muscovite,  feldspar,  oligoclat 
aud  orthoclas,  toarsMdie,  cbrysocoUa ;  hubnerite,  tnngstate  of  manganese ;  barytes,  eypsnm, 
cyanosite,  copperas,  gtauber  salts,  apatete,  nitre,  calcite,  carbonate  of  manganese,  cbalybite, 
spathic  iron  ore,  cerusite,  trona,  malachite,  asorito,  titaaite,  tungstato  of  1^. 
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Cbe  commerciiELl  world  and  the  minmg  dommunity^  and  tbe  difficulties  ^fiooiiaiefed 
in  CQtrymg  it  into  effect  are  not  yet  fally  appreciated. 

The*  first  practical  movement  toward  the  construction  of  the  overland  telegraplf 
was  made  by  California.*     The  Placerville  and  Humboldt  Telegraph  Od^pany^ 
was  organized  in  1858,  and  the  first  pole  of  the  line  from  PbicerviUe  across  tlicL 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  was  erected  on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year.    Dini^ 
tffeautumn  of  the  sam6  year  the  line  had  reached  Geriba-^hen  in  Utah  Terri- 
tory, now  in  the  State  of  Nevada — and  by  the  spring  of  1859  it  heid  reached' 
Cai'&on,  from  which  point  a  branch  was  extended  to  Virginia  City  soon  after  &6 
discovery  of  the  silver  mines.  .     v 

This  much  of  the  line  was  constructed  entiiiely  by  private  enterprise.  Nei&er 
State  nor  generdd  governmeiit  afforded  any  assistance,*  though  repeated  applit^ 
tion  was  made  to  both.  Disagreenients' between  Messrs.  Brodeiick  shd  Gwin, 
senators  of  the  United  States  from  Galifemia,  prevented  the  passage  through 
Congress  of  a  bill  introduced  by  the  fonrier  in  May,  1858,  for  the  construction 
of  a  trans-coMinental- line  between  the  Atlantic /ind  Pacific  States.  '    •     *    , 

In  April,  1859,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  pledging  the  State  to  give  86,*600 
a  year  to  the  telegraph  line  that  should  make  the  first  connection  with  an  east^ 
line,  and  $4,000  a  year  to  the  next.  "  '  '*  . 

•  ^  Twb'  companies  were  encouraged  to  enter  the  list— one  via  Salt  Lake  city  and 
tlic  other  via  Los  Angeles  and  me  Butterfi^ld  stage  it>ute  through^Aritona- and^ 
Texas.'  ■•  •  *       .      -    .  - 

The  dissensions  already  referred  to  in  Getogress  retarded  the  adoption  of  atny  of 
the  measures  proposed  on  the  Atlantic  fflde,uhtil'the'l$th  «f  June,  1860,-when"an 
act  was  passed  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  advertise  *for  sealed 
proposals  to  be  receivea  for  60  days  arfter  the  passage  of'-said  act  for'the'nse'by 
the  government  of  Sk  line  or  lines  of  telegraph  to  be  constructed  within  twoyeai^ 
jfrom  July  31,*1860jTr(Jm  some  p6int  on  the  west  line  6i  Missouri,- by  any  rbute  the 
contractor  might  select,  to  San  Francisco,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  and  tos?mid 
the  confiratct  to  the  lowest  bidder,  provided  hfe  diCL  not  require  more  thaii'$40;CJOO 
ayi&ar.    .  •        -  .  *    '-* 

'Permission  was  granted  to  the  successful  bidder  to  use  for  ten  years  mbh  publip^ 
lands  of  the  United  States  as  might  be  necessacy  for  the  right  of  way  aira-  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  stations  for  repairs,  not  exceeding  at  any  one  stiation 
one  quarter-section,  and  not  to  exceed-one  in  15  miles  on  the  whole  average  6t 
the  distance.  No  pre-emption  right  to  the  land  was  granted.  Th^contractTVtis 
not  to  be  made  until  the  line  was  in  actual  operation.* 

Certain  reservations  were  also  made  estabfishiilgfbrthe  govemment'rfpriorfty 
of  use  of  the  line,  free  from  charge  until  at  the  ordinary  charges  for  private  rri^ 
sages  the  sum  of  $40,000  was  reached,  aft^r  wliich  the  excess  waB  to  be-ce^tij^ed 
to  Cdngresfi'by  the  Secret^iy  t)f -the  Treaeoiy.  •  :•   :. 

Four  bids  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  proposals  advertised  by  fhe*  Sec- 
retary of.  the  Treasury,  ranging  from  (40,000  to  $25,000^  three  of  which  were 
sdbsequently^  withdrawn.  ,  The  highest  bid"  was  that  made  by  Mi-.  Hiittm  8ib!*y, 
which  was  accepted.  .        ,*     ..      5   *.:» 

The  parties  represented  by  Mr.  Sibley  met  at  Rochester,  New  York,  and  con- 
cluded upon  a  scries  of  propositions,  which  they  submitted  to  Ifche  Pacific  t>c&i- 
panies  through  the  agency  Of  Mr.  J.  H.'Wade  and  Major  Bee.   •  ' 

The  consolidation  was  effected  in  March,  1861,  between  airi^e  Oom^hfes  oi 
thfe  Pacific  (k)£t8t,by  the  putchasd  by  the  California  State  Telegraplr  OompaStty 
of  all  the  lin^s  belongibg  to  othet  companies.  '         .  ' 

The  California 'State  Telegraph  Company  was  the  oldest  telegraph  compMiy 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  a  capitfu  of  $1,250,000,  of  which  Mr.  Horace  W'.'^BMJiWi- 
tier,  of  California,  was'presiaent,  and  Mr.  J.  Mora  Moss  vice-president;   • ' 


fff- 


'^FnAn  data  published  a  few  years  since  in  the  San  Franeisco  Evening  Bulletin. 
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The  Ohrerland  Telegraph  Company  wae  then  incoTporated  pioHiptly  by  the  * 
owners  of  the  Califomia  State  Telegraph  Company,  also  with  a  capital  of 
$1,250,000,  and  under  the  same  board  of  officers. 

On  the  let  of  January,  1862,  the  Califomia  State  Telegraph  and  the  Over* 
land  Telegraph  Company  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  California  State 
Telegraph  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000. 

Thus  all  the  lines  in  Califomia  and  the  overland  line  to  Salt  Lake  City  oum 
into  the  possession  and  under  the  direction  of  this  company. 

The  eastern  end  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Omaha  belonged  to  the  Pacific  Tele- 
graph Cunqiany. 

Mr.  Edward  Creighton,  a  gentleman  of  great  energy  amd  experience,  was  the 
constructor  of  the  line  from  Omaha  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  performed  the  duties 
o£  his  position  with  perfect  success  under  obstacles  of  a  most  formidable  char- 
acter. 

The  Califomia  division  of  the  line  was  reoonstracted  from  Placerville  to  Fort 
Churchill,  and  thence  continued  to. Salt  Lake  City  under  thegenezal  supervision 
of  Mr.  Carpentier,  who  personally  visited  all  parts  of  the  route  and  gave  the 
enterprise  his  earnest  attention. 

Mr.  James  Gamble,  superintendent  of  the  State  Telegraph  Company,  a  gen- 
tleman thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  telegraph  system,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  experience  in  the  constmction  of  every  line  built  in  Califomia 
by  the  State  Telegraph  Company,  had  the  special  supervision  of  the  whole  work, 
and  much  is  due  to  his  experience,  energy,  and  skill. 

Mr.  James  Street  superintended  that  pajft  of  the  work  between  Ruby  valley 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  one  of  the  most  difficult  sections  on  th^  lonte. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hubbard  saperintended  the  constmction  of  the  section  from  Carson 
to  Ruby  valley. 

On  the  27tli  of  May,  1861,  Mr.  Gamble,  as  general  snpeimtendent  of  the  line, 
started  a  train  of  30  wagons  from  Sacramento,  loaded  with  wire,  insolaton,  pro- 
visions^ &c.,  with  three  or  four  hundred  head  of  oxen,  horses,  and  mules ;  and, 
although  it  was  considered  late  in  the  season,  there  was  no  stoppage  on  account 
4^  storms  or  bad  roads.  The  snows  had  begun  to  melt  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas } 
tlie  mountain  streams  were  swollen  into  fearful  torrents ;  the  roads  were  cut  up 
into  mts  and  mudholes,  many  of  which  w^rc  almost  impassable ;  and  forage  was 
exceedingly  scarce  and  dear.  Some  of  the  wagons  were  upset,  many  of  the  ani- 
mals foundered  in  the  mad,  but  the  train  went  on  regardless  of  every  obstacle. 

On  the  24th  of  June  the  first  pole  was  set  on  the  line  from  Fort  ChurohUl  to 
Salt  Lake,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  October  the  connection  with  the  city  of  the 
saints  was  completed. 

History  presents  no  record  of  such  a  stupendous  work  accomplished  in  so  short 
a  time.  Five  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  telegraph  line,  built  throi^h  a  dveaiy 
desert  where  wood  and  water  were  the  exceptions,  within  the  brief  space  of  four 
^months!  Sm'ely  if  the  Americans  are  boastful  in  their  speech,  their  acts  are 
remarkable.  Men  who  build  telegraphs  across  continents,  regardless  of  seasons, 
deserts,  or  savage  races,  have  a  right  to  speak  well  of  themselves. 

The  number  of  polos  to  the  mile  is  from  25  to  30,  depending  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  country ;  the  average  length  is  about  22  feet ;  and  the  kinds  of  tim- 
ber chiefiy  used  redwood,  pine,  cedar,  and  tamarack.  It  is  customary  to  sink 
the  polos  from  three  to  four  feet  in  the  ground,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
.soil.  In  soft  or  marshy  ground  they  require  to  be  braced.  Ordinarily  they  last 
about  two  or  three  years,  much  depending  on  the  climate  and  durabib'ty  of  the 
wood.  The  best  woods  used  on  the  California  section  are  said  to  be  the  redwood 
and  cedar. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  poles  had  to  be  hauled  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains to  Austin  and  beyond,  extending  to  a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles,  at 
a  cost  of  four  to  six  cents  a  pound  for  freight.    But  this  was  the  least  ot  tke 
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difficulties  encoonterecL  'Water  is  exceedingly  scarce  in  these  sage  deserts,  and 
it  often  happened  that  both  men  and  animals  suffered  fearfully  from  thirst.  It 
was  a  constant  battle  almost  every  step  of  the  way  against  the  most  formidable 
natural  obstacles — alkali  deserts,  scarcity  of  water,  lack  of  timber  for  poles  and 
feed  for  the  animals,  ragged  mountains  and  difficult  passes.  In  some  places  the 
sand  was  so  soft  and  shifting  as  to  afford  scarcely  a  foothold  for  the  poles  -,  m  others 
the  ground  was  so  hard  and  rocky  that  foundations  had  to  be  drilled outor built 
around  them  with  stones.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  despatches  continued 
to  be  regulai'ly  transmitted  from  California  to  the  outer  end  of  the  line,  where 
they  were  copied  and  forwarded  by  pony  express  to  the  approaching  end  of 
the  eastern  division,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  scarcely  a  day  was  lost  in  the  use 
of  the  telegraph  on  either  side. 

Constant  communication  was  also  kept  up  between  the  operators  at  the  various 
stations  along  the  line  and  the  office  of  the  company  at  San  Francisco,  who  were 
daily  advised  of  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Poles  of  sufficient  size  and  strength  were  very  difficult  to  obtain  on  other  por- 
tions of  the  route. 

The  cost  of  transportation  was  the  most  expensive  item.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Salt  lake  this  difficulty  was  in  part  obviated  by  the  adroit  management  of  Mr. 
Street,  who  had  special  charge  of  that  section.  It  was  very  generally  supposed 
that  Bngham  Young,  the  president  of  the  Mormons,  was  hostile  to  the  building 
of  tho  line  through  the  Mormon  settlements.  Mr.  Street  was  well  aware  that 
without  his  co-op<»ation  the  difficulties  incident  to  tho  undertaking  would,  at 
least,  be  greatly  augmented.  He  adopted  the  policy,  therefore,  of  conciliating 
the  great  leader  of  the  latter-day  saints — ^whetlier  by  pleasant  words  or  by  more 
substantial  tokens  of  esteem,  is  still  a  mooted  question.  His  interviews  with 
Brigham  on  the  subject  were  highly  amicable,  and  I  have  heard  them  graphi- 
cally described.  Among  other  things,  it  is  reported  that  Brigham  expressed  sur- 
prise at  being  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  this  important  and  beneficial  enterprise. 
'*  Why  should  we. be  opposed  to  a  telegraph  linef  said  he ;  "  we  have  nothing 
te  fear  from  it,  and  everything  to  gain.  It  is  to'  our  interest,  as  well  as  yours,  to 
have  the  means  of  communicating  with  the  outer  world.  Our  religion  cannot 
suffer  from  it,  and  it  will  certainly  bo  advantageous  to  our  industrial  interests." 
Whether  this  bo  tnie  or  not,  it  is  certain  he  gave  his  hearty  co-operation  to 
the  enterprise,  ordered  out  men  and  teams,  and  cordially  assisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  fiom  Salt  Lake  City  to  Deep  creek,  a  distanco  of  174  miles. 

The  fu-st  through  message  transmitted  over  the  line,  from  Salt  lake  to  Sau 
FranciscO;  is  interesting  in  the  above  connection : 

Great  Salt  Lake  City, 

October  24 — 7  p.  m. 
To  Hon.  H.  W.  CaRPENTIER,  President  of  the  Overland  Telegraph  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yoa  for  your  kindness,  manifested  tiirough  Mr. 
Street,  in  giving  me  the  privilece  of  first  message  to  California.    May  saccess  ever  attend* 
the .  enterprise.    The  success  of  Mr.  Street  in  completing  his  end  of  the  line,  under  many 
unfavorable  circumstances,  in  so  short  a  time  is  beyond  our  most  sanguine  anticipations. 
Join  your  wire  with  the  Bussian  empire  and  we  will  converse  with  Europe. 
Your  friend, 

BRIGHAM  TOUNG. 

This  was  in  answer  to  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Carpentier,  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  California, 

OUuber  24,  1861. 
To  Hon.  Brigham  Young,  Great  Salt  Lake  City : 

That  which  was  so  long  a  hope  is  now  a  reality.  The  trans-contlDental  telomph  is  now 
completed.  May  it  prove  a  bond  of  perpetual  union  and  firieudship  between  the  people  of 
Utah  and  the  people  of  California. 

H.  W.  CAEPENTIER. 
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•  Tbifl  was  the  iiret  thi-ough  message  from  San  Francisco  to  Salt  Lake  City: 

•  The  first  through  raessago  from  the  Atlantic  States  contained  the  following 
melancholy  announcement : 

Great  Salt  Lake  City, 

October  24—7  p.  «f. 
To  H.  W.  Carfkrtier  : 

Colonel  Baker  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  21  at,  while  in  the  act  of  cheering  on  his  com- 
mand.    Intense  excitement  and  mouroinfr  in  Philadelphia  over  his  death. 

STREET. 

m 

The  lino  wa&  Btaited  from  St.  Joseph,  west,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Creighton,  in  tlie  summer  of  18G0.  It  was  built  as  far  as  Fort  Kearney,  \'ia 
Omaha,  that  fall,  following  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  river.  The  contract, 
however,  was  not  made  until  March,  1861.  During  the  summer  and  fall  the 
Work  was  vigorously  pushed  forward  l)y  Mr.  Creighton  and  his  subordinates.  It 
reached  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  19th  of*  October,  1861,  just  five  days  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  California  branch. 

Thus,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Cai-pentier,  "  that  which  was  so  long  a  hope 
became  a  reality  j"  thus  were  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  united  to  their  friends 
and  fellow-countrymen  of  the  Pacific  by  an  electric  bond  that  annihilated  time 
knd  space. 

•  Congi-atulations  followed  fi-om  every  State  of  the  Union  and  from  every  civi- 
lized nation  of  tlio  w-orld.     It  was  the  great  achievement  of  the  19th  century. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  completion  of  the  line,  the  secessionists  in  Mis- 
somi  tore  it  down  in  several  places,  and  for  a  while  messages  were  sent  east  via 
Hannibal,  Missouri,  connecting  with  Quincy,  Illinois,  Subsequently  a  change 
was  made  by  which  a  connnection  was  fonned  between  Omaha  and  Chicago, 
through  Iowa.  '  •  * 

From  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  the  distance  is  about  2,700  miles  by  Hie  route 
tak^n ;  to  New  York  little  short  of  4,000  miles. 

This  is  the  longest  circuit  on  the  American  continent,  perhaps  In  -the  world. 
For  practical  pm'poses  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Omaha,  and 
Chicago. 

Messages  either  way  are  rewritten  and  repeated  at  Salt  Lake  City,  where  an 
accurate  account  is  kept  between  the  Atlantic  and  Califoniia  offices. 

Dii^ct  communication  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  has  frequently 
taken  place,  but  this  can  only  be  done  under  very  favorable  circumetances,  when 
there  is  little  or  no  electrical  disturbance.  Nev/  York  and  San  Francisco  held 
direct  communication  with  each  other  for  the  first  time  on  Thursday,  November 
6, 1862.  On  that  memorable  day  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  were  united  in 
the  iron  bond  of  matrimony,  from  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  never  be 
divorced. 

The  distance  is  so  great,  however,  and  the  line  subject  to  so  many  electrical 
disturbances  that  no  battery  can  be  made  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  all 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  direct  communication.  For  practical  purposes  mes- 
sages have  to  be  repeated  at  the  stations  designated  for  that  purpose. 

The  battery  force  required  for  the  working  of  the  overland  telegraph  is  small 
compared  with  that  required  in  the  Atlantic  States.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  the 
rarification  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  prevailing  absence  of  moisture  and  atmos- 
pheric electricity  5  also,  in  part,  to  the  absence  of  trees,  which  In  timbered  coim- 
trics  are  apt  to  come  in  contact  with  the  line  and  a£fect  the  insulation. 

At  Salt  Lake  City  60  cups  of  main  battery  are  used  for  tw-o  wires,  one  extending 
east  to  the  repeating  station  at  Fort  Laramie,  500  miles,  and  the  other  west  to 
Carson,  600  miles. 

Experienced  operators  inform  mo  that  it  requires  double  that  amount  of  bat- 
tery to  work  the  same  length  of  line  on  any  other  part  of  the  American  continent. 

For  every  space  of  30  to  50  miles  between  Omaha  and  San  Francisco  there 
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is  an  office  or  repair  station,  where  men  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
and  repairing  the  line.  These  men  are  provided  with  wu^s,  implements,  pro- 
visions, &;c.,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  start  ont  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  any  point  within  their  range.  The  expedition  with  which  poles  are  reset  and 
breaks  in  the  wire  repaired  is  almost  incredible.  An  ordinary  break  seldom  detains 
despatches  more  than  a  few  hours. 

.  So  skilled  do  some  of  the  operators  become  in  the  art  of  telegraphing  that 
they  are  enabled  to  read  by  the  mere  sense  of  touch  or  sight  applied  to  the  wire  or 
the  instrument.  Mr.  Shaffner  relates  instances  in  which  operators  have  read  mes- 
sages by  applying  to  their  tongue  a  small  wire  attached  to  the  main  line.  Still 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  a  person  near  by  can  discover  what  is  passing 
by  watching  the  vibrations  or  electric  throbs  on  the  tongue  of  another.  The 
communication  is  imperfect,  however,  and  wottld  scarcely  be  reliable  beyond  the 
simplest  monosyllables. 

Breaks  in  the  line  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  find.  An  example  is  given 
by  Mr.  Shaffner  where  there  was  a  break  between  two  stations.  The  line  was 
carefully  examined  all  the  way  through.  Apparently  it  was  perfect,  yet  there 
was  no  communication.  By  testing  from  each  station  it  was  discovered  that  the 
break  was  within  a  space  of  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  vnie  was  then  carefully 
examined,  when  it  was  found  that  a  silk  cord  had  been  substituted  by  some 
(designing  person  so  closely  resembling  the  wire  that  to  the  eye  it  presented  no 
perceptible  difference. 

As  an  illnstration  of  the  wonderful  delicacy  of  the  ear  acquired  by  the  ope- 
rators, I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  or  two  facts  connected  with  the  working 
of  the  instruments. 

In  large  offices  where  many  instruments  are  at  work,  an  ordinary  visitor  almost 
imagines  himself  in  some  extensive  clock  establishment.  There  is  a  perfect 
medlev  of  ticks,  as  unintelligible  to  him  as  would  be  a  bag  of  shot  rained  down 
over  the  floor.  Yet  an  operator  who  has  left  his  seat  to  say  a  word  to  a  £nend 
in  some  other  part  of  the  room  suddenly  starts  back,  saying  '^  I  am  called.'' 
Among  a  thousand  ticks  his  particular  tick  has  struck  upon  the  tympanum  of 
his  ear.  One  cannot  but  think  of  the  final  call  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be 
sent  down  from  heaven  to  each  one  of  us  among  millions  of  busy  souls,  and  yet 
be  intelligible  as  this  earthly  call  is  to  the  operator  in  a  telegraph  office. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned,  as  a  characteristic  illustration,  that  operators  have 
an  individuality  of  style  or  manner  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  differences  in 
chirography.  For  example,  a  message  is  being  received  at  the  office  in  San 
Francisco  from  the  office  in  Carson.  The  superintendent  standing  by,  asks  "  Who 
is  that  at  the  instrument  at  Carson?"  The  operator  replies,  *'  Jones  is  at  it  now. 
Thompson  was  at  it  a  few  minutes  ago."  Presently  he  adds,  '^  Smith  has  it  now." 
How  does  he  know  all  this?  Neither  Jones,  nor  Smith,  nor  Thompson  has  men- 
tioned his  name  or  said  a  word  on  his  own  account,  and  yet  the  fact  of  each 
change  is  perfectly  clear  to  the  operator  at  San  Francisco.  He  knows  the  style  of 
each  man.  One  makes  long  dashes  and  quick  dots;  another  runs  a  race  betweeii 
dots  and.  dashes ;  the  third  is  sharp,  clear,  and  methodical.  Each  has  his  indi- 
vidual characteristics,  which  have  become  as  familiar  as  the  tones  or  modulations 
of  his  voice  to  the  ear,  or  his  handwiiting  or  face  to  the  eye.  The  language  of 
sounds  is  even  considered  less  liable  to  error  in  many  offices  than  that  of  written 
signs,  and  has  been  of  late  very  generally  adopted. 

East  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  poles  are  often  Ibumt  for  miles  by  prairie 
fires.  The  Indians  on  their  hunting  expeditions  are  in  the  habit  of  firing  the 
^iry  grass  for  the  purpose  of  driving  their  game.  Once  started,  the  flames  sweep 
over  the  country  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Emigrant  parties  camping  by  the  road- 
side leave  their  fires  burning  with  little  regard  to  consequences,  and  many  a  mile 
of  line  has  been  destroyed  through  the  thoughtlessness  of  travellers,  who,  after 
lighting  their  pipes^  throw  the  burning  match  into  a  bunch  of  dry  grass,  if  possible. 
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"since  it  presents  a  peculiar  attraction.  The  passion  for  destruction  is  inherent  i;i 
man;  and  it  may  be  laid  do\ni  as  an  axiom,  applicable  to  all  races  of  the  earth, 
that  where  there  is  a  chance  of  doing  mischief  free  fix)m  the  restraining  influ- 
ences of  law,  by  the  burning  of  a  prairie  or  a  forest,  human  nature  is  not  proof 
against  the  temptation.  The  Indians  differ  from  the  whites  only  in  this,  that 
being  an  ignorant  race,  they  usually  have  some  object  to  gain  in  thus  destro^^ng 
the  vegetation. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  region  of  country  bordering  on  the  Platte 
river  is  subject  to  terrific  thunder-storms,  which  sweep  over  the  plains  with  in-e- 
sistiblo  force.  The  earth  becomes  saturated  with  heavy  rains,  and  the  poles 
being  loosened  in  their  foundations,  are  blown  down  for  miles.  Scarcely  a  ^day 
passes,  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  without  a  severe  storm  on  some  pai't  of  the 
line  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  borders  of  Missouri.  The  instm- 
ments  are  "  burned  "  by  lightning,  <5r  the  poles  swept  to  the  earth,  and  the  insu- 
lation destroyed  or  obstructed.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  work  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  lino  during  the  prevalence  of  these  storms— many  rimes 
impracticable  for  several  days.  This  source  of  annoyance  cannot  be  overcome 
Ti)y  any  means  known  under  the  present  system  of  telegraphing. 
^  In  the  diy  deserts  of  the  Great  Basin,  both  cast  and  west  of  Salt  LakCf  the 
wire  has  been  known  to  work  for  miles  without  interruption,  w-hile  partially 
imbedded  in  the  sand.  The  heat  of  the  sun  absorbs  all  moisture  from  the  sand 
and  renders  it  a  non-conductor. 

We  thus  find  a  very  peculiar  combination  of  obstacles— especially  on  the  eastern 
division.  In  the  month  of  June,  for  example,  the  weather  at  Salt  Lake  may  be  clear 
and  warm,  while  the  Waschita  mountains,  lying  to  the  east,  are  covered  with  snow. 
It  may  be  raining  heavily  at  Fort  Bridger,  snowing  at  South  Pass,  clear  at  Fort 
Laramie,  storming  and  raining  along  the  Platte,  and  so  on  to  Chicago.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  when  the  lightning  is  so  terrific  at  one  station  as  to 
cause  the  operators  to  leave  their  instruments  in  alarm,  the  operators  on  cither 
side  are  frequently  able  to  continue  their  communications,  the  electric  current 
passing  entirely  through  the  storm  without  any  material  interruption.  Salt 
Lake  communicated  with  stations  far  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  when  at 
South  Pass  the  operators  were  eflectually  cut  off. 

In  the  vicinity  of  South  Pass  the  operators  are  sometimes  *' snowed  in''  for 
months  at  a  time.  All  communication  with  the  outer  world,  save  by  telegraph, 
is  completely  cut  off.  A  more  isolated  life  than  these  ixK)r  fellows  lead  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  Around  them  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  the  mountains 
and  plains  are  covered  with  snow.  All  traces  of  numan  life  are  obliterated. 
The  station-houses  are  covered  up,  high  over  the  roofs,  and  it  is  only  by  cutting 
a  way  out  and  keeeping  it  clear  that  the  occupants  save  themselves  from  being 
buried  alive. 

One  of  these  stations  is  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  a  point  to  which 
travellers  in  future  ages  will  probably  make  pilgrimages,  as  the  Mahometans 
now  do  to  Mecca.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  North  Americ4in  continent,  from  which 
flow  the  great  arteries  of  commerce.  Within  a  distance  of  200  yards  lie  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Colorado.  Hero  is  the  true  line  of  division 
betwicen  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  slopes.  On  the  one  side  an  insignificant 
spring  bursts  from  the  earth.  Gathering  contributions  from  every  canon  and 
ravine  as  it  flows,  it  forms  in  time  the  Sweetwater  river,  which,  after  a  long 
and  tm'bulcnt  career,  empties  into  the  Platte,  the  great  river  of  the  plains.  From 
the  Platte  the  Missouri  takes  up  the  current  and  rolls  it  onward  till  it  swells 
mto  the  mmestic  torrent  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  receives  the 
tribute,     ifp  north,  into  the  Arctic  regions  flows  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  in  turn 

Says  tribute  to  the  shores  of  Norway  and  Iceland.    Who  knows  but  the  Indian 
eity  of  the  Rocky  mountains  holds  converse  mth.  the  old  Scandinavian  god 
Thor^  sending  him  letters  of  bunch-grass  and  drift-wood;  while  in  retmn  ho 
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receives  from  tbe  winds,  or  through  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  ashes  from  the 
Jokuls  of  Icehind  ?  The  idea  is  not  altogether  without  foundation,  but  cannot 
in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  be  turned  to  any  useful  telegraphic  puipose. 

On  the  other  side,  200  yards  distant,  rise' the  Pacific  springs,  which  form  the 
source  of  the  Green  river.  From  Green  river  swells  the  great  Colorado,  the  Red 
river  of  the  desert;  which,  after  a  long  and  thirety  career  through  burning  sands 
and' cheerless  wastes,  cutting  in  twain  the  grim  mountains  of  the  Black  canon, 
receives  in  its  bosom  the  Gila,  or  Swiftwaters  of  Arizona.  Freighted  ^nth  the 
red  and  golden  sands  of  a  great  interior  wilderness,  where  the  Apache  and  the 
Navajo  and  kindred  tribes  of  \\'ild  men  still  roam,  it  sweeps  onward  till  lost  in 
the  seething  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

What  a  magnificent  point  of  observation  for  the  prophetic  eye  of  a  poet. 
Looking  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  the  new  world,  with  its  various  races  of  inhabi- 
tants, its  scenery,  its  commerce,  its  futm'e,  ligs  before  him.  Starting  at  this  little 
group  of  sprinffs,  he  could  write  a  thousand  volumes  and  leave  "ample  room  and 
verge  enough"  for  a  thousand  more,  on  the  great  future  of  this  vast  continent, 
where  "  no  pent  up  Utica  contracts  our  powers.'' 

But  the  operators  are  generally  practical  men.  In  seasons  of  great  severity 
they  sometimes  run  short  of  food,  and  then  they  have  a  hard  time.  It  becomes 
a  simple  question  of  life  or  death  j  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  noth- 
ing around  them  but  cheerless  wastes  of  snow.  To  such  perfection,  however, 
have  the  company  reached  their  system  of  operations  at  the  present  day,  that 
instances  of  prolonged  suffering  rarely  occur.  The  stations  are  supplied  with 
abundant  provisions  for  the  winter,  and  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
repairing  the  line.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  Indian  depredations  or  some  casualty 
against  which  no  human  ingenuity  can  provide,  that  the  employes  am  suffer  for 
the  means  of  subsistence.  As  a  rule  they  are  comfortably  lodged  in  stockades 
or  block-houses,  well  armed  with  rifles  and  revolvers,  provided  with  horses  for 
travelling  to  and  fro  along  the  line ;  and  a  wagon  at  each  repair  station  to  cany 
poles,  wiix?,  and  implements,  so  that  they  are  not  so  badly  ofl"  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. Isolation  from  the  society  of  their  fellow-beings  is  the  most  unpleasant 
feature  in  their  calling ;  but  even  that  has  its  advantages.  They  have  abundant 
time  for  study  and  reflection,  and  can  save  a  good  part  of  their  wages. 

On  the  approach  to  the  summiit  of  the  SieiTa  Nevada,  it  becomes  necessaiy 
to  increase  the  number  of  statioils  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  interruptions  to 
which  the  line  is  subject  from  falling  timber,  snow-storms  and  other  causes. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  months  the  stoiTps  are  often  so  violent  as  to  break 
down  the  poles  for  miles;  and  when  the  snows  melt,  floods  and  freshets  are  a 
prolific  source  of  trouble.  Even  the  diy  season  gives  battle  in  the  shape  of 
extensive  fires  which  sometimes  ra^e  through  the  forest,  for  weeks  at  ii  time, 
c6nsuming  all  before  them.  In  adaition  to  these  natural  obstacles,  which  are 
formidable  enough  in  themselves,  the  cupidity  of  man  is  too  often  cast  in  the 
balance  against  legitimate  enterprise.  Many  apparent  accidents  to  the  line  have 
been  ingeniously  contrived  by  speculator  in  Washoe  stocks,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  some  dishonest  advantage.  Fortunately  the  sagacity  and  energy  of 
the  Telegraph  Company  have  nearly  precluded  the  possibility  of  cutting  off 
communication  for  a  snfiUcient  length  of  time  to  afford  facilities  of  this  kind.  It 
is  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  preserve  unintemipted  communication 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  With  this  view,  stations  are  established 
at  intervals  of  8  or  10  miles  all  across  the  Sierras.  One  or  two  men  are  placed, 
at  each  of  these  stations,  with  horsps  ready  to  go  out  at  any  time  on  either  side 
In  winter,  during  severe  snow-storms,  these  horses  are  saddled  ready  for  use,  so 
that  the  employes  whose  duty  it  is  to  repair  the  line  can  proceed  to  the  break 
without  delay.  When  the  difficulty  is  too  great  to  be  immediately  remedied  by 
oonhectidn  of  the  wires,  the  despatches  are  carried  to  the  first  station  beyond,  atxd 
there  repeated  for  transmission  to  thek  point  of  destination.     It  sometimes  hap-» 
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pens,  duiing  seasons  of  extraordinary  severity,  that  tl^e  line  is  broken  down  20  or 
30  times  in  &  single  day  and  at  as  many  different  points.  This  is  a  busy  time 
for  the  operators.  Tbey  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  availing  themselves  of 
evei^'  possible  resource  that  ingenuity  can  devise.  It  is  not  merely  a  mechani- 
cal office,  as  many  suppose.  Sot  only  must  the  operator  be  skilled  in  the  Ordi- 
nary details  of  liis  profession,  but  he  must  have  the  head  to  devise,  and  the  hand 
to  execute  in  the  various  unforeseen  difficulties  which  are  constantly  occurring; 
He  inust  be  able  to  act  as  well  as  direct — to  repair  by  extraordinary  where  oral- 
naiy  means  arc  not  at  hhnd.  With  such  men  feats  are  performed  almost  every  day 
during  the  \\inter  of  which  the  public  have  but  litt.le  conception.  A  citizen  of 
San  Francisco  telegraphs  to  his  correspondent  in  Virginia  City.  In  six  hours, 
let  us  say,  he  receives  a  response.  "How  is  this,"  he  exclaims,  "allowing  full 
time  each  way  for  transmission,  delivery,  and  probable  delay,  I  should  have  had 
this  answer  at  least  four  hours  ago  ?"  He  is  dissatisfied  ^vith  the  tardiness  of 
electricity,  or  the  operators,  or  both.  He  does  not  know,  and  probably  would 
not  believe  it  if  told,  that  his  message  passed  through  ten  or  a  dozen  breaks  on  the 
line;  that  it  was  carried  over  several  gaps  on  horseback,  through  raging  floods, 
or  blinding  snow-storms ;  that  dangers  were  encountered  and  hardships  experi- 
enced in  its  transmission  from  which  most  men  would  shrink,  unless  they  found 
their  compensation  in  something  beyond  a  monthly  salary. 

The  falling  of  trees  across  the  line  is  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  in  densely 
wooded  countries.  Although  the  wire  is  not  always  broken,  the  insulation  is  apt 
to  be  destroyed  or  oSecied,  and  thus  communication  cut  off  or  rendered  imper- 
fect. Where  the  poles  are  far  apart  and  the  wires  slack,  several  trees  may  lie 
across  the  line  within  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  and  still  not  break  the  we. 
In  these  cases  it  becomes  as  tense  as  a  piano  string  and  gives  forth  a  musical 
answer  to  the  slightest  vibration.  The  repairer  usually  exercises  his  discretion 
in  adopting  one  of  the  two  alternatives  left,  either  to  cut  the  wire  or  the  tree. 
Mr.  Shaffiier  mentions  the  case  of  an  employd — an  Irishman,  it  is  presumed — 
who  stood  over  the  wire  while  he  cut  a  tree  that  lay  across  it.  Relieved  of  the 
pressure  that  bore  it  down,  the  wire  suddenly  righted  itself,  tossing  the  man 
about  10  feet  in  the  air.  His  astonishment  may  be  imagined,  but  scarcely 
described. 

The  construction  of  the  overland  telegraph,  under  difficulties. so  numerous 
and  so  formidable,  was  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  the  present  age.  When 
we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  desert  countr}'  traversed,  the  scarcity  of  material, 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  and  the  hostile  character  of  the  Indian  tribes 
inhabiting  the  wild  regions  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass,  the  consum- 
mation of  this  enterprise  is  an  event  of  which  the  American  people  may. be 
justly  proud.  No  achievement  of  ancient  or  modem  times  surpasses  it  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  both  to  commerce  and  to  civilization.  It 
was  the  first  grand  practicable  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  a  system  by 
which  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  may  be  brought  into  direct  and  instanta- 
neous communication,  and  thus  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  interest  strengthened 
between  the  various  races  of  mankind. 

In  anticipation  of  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise  between  the  Company  and 
the  public  without  an  explicit  understanding  of  the  relations  existing  between 
them,  Mr.  Carpentier,  while  acting  as  president,  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
formation  of  a  code  of  laws  and  regulations  by  which  they  should  be  mutually 
governed  and  the  interests  of  each  protected.  Among  the  laws  devised  by  him 
and  passed  by  the  legislature  of  California,  the  most  important,  and  that  which 
most  intimately  concerns  the  public,  is  the  act  of  Apnl  18,  1862,  This  act 
introduces  a  new  feature,  in  the  business  of  telegraphing,  a  feature  not  only 
novel  in  its  conception  and  application,  but  of  incalculi^le  importance  to  the 
civilized  world — ^the  legalization  of  messages  transmitted  by  teleg^ph  in  theii 
relation  to  instruments  and  acts  of  law* 
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,.  Appi^pnftto  provision  is  made  to  secnro  the  public  agaiost  dishopesty  and 
£raud.OQ  the' part  of  the  operators  and  other  employes.  Penalties  are  imposed 
for  divulging  the  contents  of  messages^  changing  the  sense  or  meaning,  know- 
ingly sending  false  or  forged  messages,  appropriating  information  to  private 
nses,  wilfully  neglecting  to  send  messages,  or  postponing  or  sending  them  out 
of  order.  Also,  i^ainst  fraud  by  any  person  whatsoever  who  may  open  seals  of 
messages  addressed  to  any  other  person,  read  despatches  by  means  of  any  machine 
or  contrivance,  bribe  telegraph  operators  to  di\Tilge  the  contents  of  messages, 
^amage  the  line,  or  otherwise  attempt  to  cut  off  communication.  Bui  the  great 
feature  of  the  law  k  that  contracts  by  tele^ph  are  deemed  to  be  contracts  in 
.ivTiting,  and  the  signatures  thereto  are  valid  in  law.  Notice  by  telegraph  is 
actual  notice.  Power  of  attorney  or  other  instrument  in  writing,  duly  acknow* 
lodged  and. certified  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  record,  may,  together  with  certificate 
of  acknowledgment,  be  sent  by  telegraph,  and  the  telegraphic  copy  or  duplicate 
liQS  prima  facie  the  same  effect  in  all  respects  as  the  original.  Checks,. due  bills, 
promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  all  orders  and  agreements  for  p(;iyment 
or  delivery  of  money  or  other  thing  of  value  may  be  made  or  drawn  by  tele* 
graph,  with  full  force  and  effect  as  if  written.  Persons  indicted  on  oath  for,  or 
accused  of,  any  public  offenCe,  may  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  warrant 
issued  by  any  competent  officer,  properly  indorsed  and  directed  to  such  officer 
as  may  be  legally  authorized  to  make  the  arrest.  Writs  or  orders  in  civil  suits 
or  proceedings  may  also  be  transmitted  in  the  same  way.  All  these  provisions 
axe  carefully  guarded  so  as  to  avoid  any  infringement  upon  individual  rights, 
while  they  tend  materially  to  promote  the  public  convenience  and  welfare. 
.  A  novel  feature  in  this  law  is  that  the  marriage  ceremony  may  be  performed 
without  regard  to  distance. 

Upon  the  passage  of  this  important  act  by  the  California  legislature,  Mr.  Car- 
pentier  proceeded  to  secure  the  passage  of  similar  acts  in  the  neighboring  States 
and  Territories.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1862,  the  legislature  of  Oregon  passed 
an  act  embracing  substantially  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  California ;  this  was 
loUowed  by  a  similar  act  of  the  territorial  assembly  of  Utah,  passed  January  16, 
1663.  Aa  the  State  of  California,  always  in  the  lead,  was  the  ficst  to  make  a 
practicable  movement  towards  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  over- 
land mail  route,  and  the  overland  telegraph,  so  it  has  been  the  first  to  introduce 
this  imporant  feature  in  the  laws  governing  the  telegraph  system.  None  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  I  believe,  have  yet  adopted  it,  but  they  will  doubtless  come  to 
it  in  time. 

A  very  general  misapprehension  prevails  in  the  Atlantic  States  in  re&rence 
to  the  frequent  errors  and  interruptions  which  have  attended  the  working  of  the 
overland  telegraph  since  it  went  into  operation.  The  inconvenience  to  whicb 
the  public  have  been  subjected  haa  been  patiently  borne,  until  patience  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  The  facts  of  the  case  axe  that  east  of  Salt  lake,  within 
the  past  four  years,  Indian  disturbances  have  been  a  prolific  source  of  trouble; 
The  stations  have  been  attacked,  the  line  broken  down,  the  operators  murdered, 
and  all  communication  cut  off,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  yet  California  is 
compelled  to  bear  a  share  of  the  blame.  Without  attempting  to  cast  any  oen- 
gure  upon  the  eastern  division,  which  doubtless  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  pre- 
vent these  interruptions,  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  California  divison, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  outbreak  at  Ruby  valley  in  1864,  to  have  had  no 
*  difficulty  with  the  Indians.. 

A  marked  difference  exists  between  the  character  of  the  Indian  tribes  east 
and  west  of  Salt  lake.  The  Arrapahoes,  Navajos,  Apaches,  and  Sioux  are 
powerful,  mischievous,  and  warlike  -,  the  Shoshones,  Baimocks,  Pi-Utes,  and 
other  western  tribes  are  pOiM*  and  less  able-  to  cope  with  the  whites.  I  refer  to 
Ae  fact  as  showing  a  prolific  cause  of  fiEdllure  on  the  eastern  side  to  which  tii6 
western  divicdon  is  not  subject. 
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In  icferenco  to  the  operations  of  tbo  division  between  Salt  Lake  City  ami 
&an  Francisco,  there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  line  of  equal  longtb  in  any  part  of*  tbo 
world  npon  which  so  few  errors  or  interruptions  have  occurred.  The  system  of 
checks  adopted  is  so  rigid  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  an  error  to«pai^  through 
the  office  at  San  Francisco.  When  there  is  doubt- in  regard  to  a' word  the  oper- 
ator causes  it  to  be  repeated  from  the  Salt  Lake  office ;  if  still  the  same  and 
evidently  an  error,  he  causes  it  to  be  repeated  back  from  the  office  in  the  Atlan- 
tic States  where  it  originated.  In  the  vast. number  of  messages  transmitted 
between  Salt  lake  and  San  Francisco  nearly  every  error  that  occurred  has  been 
traced  back  to  the  other  side. 

The  greatest  trouble  hitherto  in  the  working  of  the  California  division  has 
been  experienced  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  This  is  now  almost  entirely 
obviated.  The  company  have  constructed  four  separate  and  distinct  lines  from 
Sacramento  to  Carson :  one  by  the  Dutch  Flat  route  and  three  via  Placerville, 
each  of  which  is  in  full  operation.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  for  any  combination 
of  drcumstances  to  redult  itt  the  interruption  of  communication  npon  all  these 
lines  at  the  same  time. '  . 

A  new  and  substantial  line  has  been  built  between  San  Francisco  and  Omaha, 
following  the  travelled  stage  route,  making  the  second  line  across  the  continent. 
This  was  commenced  as  an  opposition  line  by  the  United  States  Telegrapii 
Company,  but  after  completion  between  San  Franciscaand  Salt  lake,' was  pur- 
chased and  finished  from  Salt  lake  to  Omaha' by  the  Western  Union  Telegmph 
Company. 

The  Western  Unioti  Telegraph  Company,  having  purchased  a  controlling 
interest  ili  the  California  Overland  Telegraph  Company  lines,  in  June  last  took 
a  lease  of  the  lines  of  that  company,  and  all  are  now  worked  under  the  name 
of  the  former  company  as  their  Pacific  division.  The  lines  of  this  division  con- 
stitute all  the  ynres  west  of  Salt  lake,  from  Los  Angeles  to  a  point  in  British 
Columbia  750  milfes  north  of  New  Westminster,  on  Frazer  river.  •  This  extend* 
to  near  the  boundary  line  of  our  Russian  possessions. 

A  now  line  lias  .been  constructed  by  the  Western  Union  Company  from  Sail 
Lake  to  Helena,  in  Montana,  via  Virginia  City,  Montana^  between  500  and  600 
miles  ill  length.  ' 

Brigham  Yotmg  has  built  a  line  some  400  miles  in  lengthy  connecting  tile 
northern  and  southern  settlements  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah. 


Telegraphic  Connections — TcMe  qf  distances. 


Mileg. 

San  Francisco  to  San  Mateo 20 

San  Mateo  to  Redwood 8 

Bedwood  to  Santa  Clara 21 

Santa  Clara  to  San  Jo86.. 3 

San  Jo6^  to  Centrevill6 16 

Centre ville  to  San  Leandro 18 

San  Leandro  to  Oakland  .....1 8 

Oakland  to  Martinez. .: 24 

Martinez  to  Benicia 4 

Benicia  (o  Suiflun. 22 

Suisun  to  Sacramento 45 

Sacramento  to  Nicolaas ^ .  2G 

Kicolaizs  to  MarysYille 16 

Marrsyille  to  Timbuctoo 17 

Timbactoo  to  Grass  Valley 19 

Grass  Valley  to  Nevada 4 

Nevada  to  North  San  Juan 18 

North  San  Juan  to  Camptonville  .;....  8  t 

Camptonville  to  Forest  City 26 

Forest  City  to  Downieville 8J 


MIloi. 

Marysville  to  Oriville 28 

Oriville  to  Chico.... 26 

Chico  to  Tehama t 2o 

Tehama  to  Red  Blnffs...: 12 

Red  Bluffs  to  Shasta 40 

Shasta  to  Trinity  Centre 45 

Trinity  Centre  to  Callahans 25 

Callahans  to  Bough  and  Ready 11 

Roagh  and'Ready  to  Fort  Jones 11 

Fort  Jones  to  Yreka 16 

Yreka  to  Mountain  House ...• ..  40 

Mountain  House  to  Jacksonville 22 

Jacksonville  to  Grave  Creek .34| 

Grave  Creek  to  C&iionviUe 34 

CanonviHe  to  RosebuT^ 27 

Roeeburg  to  Oakland,  O 18 

Oakland  to  Eugene  City ^ 

Eug6ne  City  to  Corvacllis  . ; 46 

Corvallis  to  Albany 10 

Albany  to  Salem -••  M 
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Table  of  distances — Gontinaed. 


Mnes. 

Salem  to  Oregon  City 38 

OreRon  City  to  Portland 13 

PorQand  to  Vancouvers 7 

VaDcouvera  to  Monticello 40 

Monticello  to  Drews 30 

Drews  to  Olympia 52 

Olympia  to  Steiiacoom 22 

Steilacoom  to  Seattle 60 

Seattle  to  Pt.  Elliot 35 

Pt.  .Elliot  to  Tuttlalup 17 

Tualalap  to  Swinomish 35 

Swinomish  to  Sehome 37 

Sehorne  to  Semiafanoa 28 

Semiabnoa  to  New  Westminster 25 

Sacramento  to  Folsom 22 

Folsom  to  Latrobe 17 

Latrobe  to  Shingle  Springs 8 

Shingle  Springs  to  El  Doraldo 5 

El  Dorado  to  Placerville 6 

Placerville  to  Sportsman's  Hall 12 

Sportsman's  to  Sugar  Loaf 22 

Sugar  Loaf  to  Strawberry 12 

Strawberry  to  Yanks 13 

Yank's  Station  to  Fridays *-.  12 

Fridays  to  Genoa 12 

Genoa  to  Carson 16 

Carson  to  Dayton 

Dayton  to  Silver  City 5 

Virginia  to  Williamsburg 131 

Wil  liamsburg  to  Umonyille   14 

Unionville  to  Star  City 12 

Yank's  Station  to  Glenbrook 17 

Olenbrook  to  Carson 14 

Carson  to  Ophir 13 

Ophir  to  Washoe -. 3 

Washoe  to  Virginia 12 

Genoa  to  Wellington's 40 

Wellington's  to  Aurora 50 

Genoa  to  Markleeville 24 

Markleeville  to  Monitor 7 

Monitor  to  Silver  Mountain «... .  7 

San  Jos6  to  Warm  Springs 14 

Warm  Springs  to  Stockton 56 

Stockton  to  Sacramento 45 

San  Francisco  to  Fort  Point 5 

Fort  Point  to  San  Rafael 21 

San  Rafael  to  Petaluma 24 

Petaluma  to  Sonoma 12 

Sonoma  to  Napa 12 

Kapa'to  Suisun 20 

Sacramento  to  Newcastle 32 

Newcastle  to  Auburn 4 

Auburn  to  Colfax 19 

Colfax  to  Grass  Valley 11 

Grass  Valley  to  Nevaaa 4 


Nevada  to  Dutch  Flat 16 

Dutch  Flat  to  Donnor  Lake 40 

Donnor  Lake  to  Steamboat  Springs 4G 

Steamboat  to  Virginia 12 

Petaluma  to  Santa  Rosa 17 

Sant»  Rosa  to  Healdsburg 15 

Benicia  to  Vallejo 7 

Vallejo  to  Napa 16 

Napa  toCalistoga... 26 

Sacramento.to  Auburn 36 

Auburn  to  Coloma 14 

Coloma  to  Placerville 9 

Coloma  to  Georgetown 9 

Georgetown  to  Todd's  Val  ley 8 

Todd^s  Valley  to  Forest  Hill 3 

Forest  Hill  to  Yankee  Jim's 3 

Yankee  Jim's  to  Iowa  Hill 10 

Iowa  HiU  to  Dutch  Flat 10 

San  Andreas  to  Copperopolis 15 

Folsom  to  Latrobe 14 

Latrobe  to  Drytown 14 

Diytown  to  Sutter's  Creek 5 

Sutter's  Creek  to  Jackson 3 

Jackson  to  Mokolumne  Hill 5 

Mokolumne  Hill  to  San  Andreas 9 

San  Andreas  to  Murphy's 16 

Murphy's  to  Columbia 12 

Columoia  to  Sonora 7 

San  Jos6  toGilroy .  30 

Oilroy  to  San  Juan,  S 12 

San  Juan,  S.,  to  Kingston 130 

Kingston  to  Visalia 25 

VisaliatoFortTejon....! 125 

Fort  Tejon  to  Los  Angeles 110 

San  Juan,  south,  to  Watson ville 

Watsonville  to  Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz  to  Monterey 


OVERLAND. 

Carson  to  Dayton 13 

Dayton  to  Fort  Churchill 22 

Fort  Churchill  to  West  Gate 69 

West  Gate  to  Austin 69 

Austin  to  Grubb's  Wells . . .  - 51 

Grubb's  Wells  to  Ruby  Valley 62 

Ruby  Valley  to  Egan 42 

Egan  toDeep  Creek 74 

Deep  Creek  to  Fish  Springs 52 

Fish  Springs  to  Fort  Crittenden 99 

Fort  Crittenden  to  Salt  Lake 42 

Swinomish  to  Fidalgo  island 15 

Fidalgo  island  to  San  Juan  island 12 

San  Jutfn  island  to  Victoria,  V.  I. . «.. .  20 
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SECTIOX  I. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

To  be  understood  and  appreciated,  Arizona  must  be  taken  as  a  wliole.  Those 
wlio  know  it  only  as  "  the  Gadsden  purchase,"  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
more  than  the  Colorado  river  district,  or  who  are  only  familiar  with  the  central 
and  northern  regions,  cannot  form  a  correct  idea  of  its  resources  and  capabilities* 

The  general  lines  of  the  Territory  are  thus  defined  in  the  organic  act  approved 

February  24,  1863 : 

All  that  part  of  the  present  Territory  of  New  Mexico  situate  west  of  a  line  ninniDg  due 
south  from  the  point  where  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  joins  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  said 
Territoiy  of  New  Mexico. 

In  other  words,  all  of  New  Mexico,  as  formerly  existing,  between  the  109th 
degree  of  longitude  and  the  California  line,  embracing  120,912  square  miles,  or 
77,383,680  acres,  a  district  three  times  as  lai'ge  as  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  mountain  ranges  are  a  prolongation  of  those  which,  southward  in  Sonora, 
Chihuahua,  and  Durango,  have  yielded  large  quantities  of  the  precious  ore,  and 
which,  northward  in  Nevada,  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world  with  theif 
wealth.  The  general  direction  of  the  mountains  and  quailz  veins  is  northwest 
and  southeast,  and  there  are  nimierous  parallel  ranges  which  form  long  valleys 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  Territory  is  divided  into  many  mining  districts,  but  as  these  are  liable  to 
bo  changed  at  any  titae,  the  mineral  regions  will  be  defined  under  three  grand 
natural  divisions,  vi:^."  Southern  Arizona,"  "  The  Colorado  River,"  and  "  Cen- 
tral Arizona,"  referring  Vi^in  these  districts  to  the  various  streams  upon  which, 
or  near  tx)  which,  the  placers  or  lodes  are  located,  as  affording  the  most  definite 
description  for  permanent  reference  that  can  be  given. 


SECTIOlf   II. 

SOUTHERN    ARIZONA. 

This  part  of  Arizona,  known  os  the  Gadsden  purchase,  was  the  earliest 
occupied  by  the  Americans,  and  is  still  the  best  known.  Until  the  beghming 
of  the  war  it  was  the  favorite  overland  mail  route  to  the  Pacific,  and  it  Is  still 
considered  the  easiest  stage  route  across  the  continent.  Its  mountains  are  nearly 
all  mineral-bearing,  and  silver  lodes  near  to  the  Sonora  line  have  been  to  some 
extent  worked. 

The  principal  towns  of  southern  Arizona  are  Tucson,  on  the  line  of  the  over- 
land mail  route,  and  Tubac,  52  miles  south.  Both  have  lon^  been  in  existence, 
and  are  situated  upon  the  Santa  Cruz  river,  which,  rising  in  Sonora,  runs  nearly 
directly  north  until  it  reaches  the  Gila  river,  near  the  Maricopa  wells.  The  dis- 
.  tanccs  from  Tubac,  which  may  be  considered  in  the  heart  of  the  mineral  region 
^  I'f  southern  Arizona,  are,  by  the  usually  travelled  roads,  3S  follows :  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1,074  miles;  San  Diego,  510  miles;  Fort  Yuma,  330  miles;  El  Paso, 
389  miles ;  St.  Louis,  1,770  miles.  Towns  in  Sonora,  Mexico— Santa  Cruz, 
54  miles ;  Magdalena,  51  miles ;  Altar,  95  miles ;  Hermossillo,  capital  of  Sonora, 
229  miles ;  Guaymas,  port  of  entry  of  Sonora,  329  miles ;  Libertad,  on  the  Golf 
of  California,  180  miles. 
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The  ores  of  Bilver  found  in  soutliem  Arizona  are  argentiferous  galena,  native 
silver,  auriferous  sulphuret  of  silver,  black  £ulphuret  of  silver,  sulphate  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  iron  combined.  The  ^angue  is  usually  quartz  or  feldspar.  The 
ores  of  copper  are  usually  the  sulpmurets,  principally  gray. 
'  Nearly  all  the  silver  and  copper  lodes  show  traces  of  gold,  and  placers  have 
been  found  at  many  points,  but  have  not  proved  sufiiciently  exten»ve  to  attract 
much  attention. 

'  While,  owing  to  Indian  disturbances  and  the  consequent  high  prices,  and  other 
serious  impediments  to  mining  operations,  most  of  the  lodes  in  southern  Arizona 
are  now  temporarily  abandoned,  no  one  familiar  with  them  doubts  that  some  of 
them  are  valuable,  and  must  eventually  be  worked  with  profit. 

The  Colokado  Mine. — Tliis  mine,  otherwise  known  as  the  Heintzclman, 
(in  honor  of  General  Heintzelman,  United  States  arpay,  who  was  among  the  first 
of 'the  American  o^vners,)  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cerro  Colorado 
mountain,  about  22  miles  west  of  Tubac  by  way  of  Sopori,  and  eight  miles 
north  of  Arivaca.  The  lode  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  may  average  22 
inches  in  thickness.  It  is  about  2,000  feet  in  length,  and  is  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  porphyry  rock  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Sam.  F.  Butterworth,  who,  on  behalf 
of  the  owners  in  New  York,  examined  the  mine  in  the  winter  of  1863-^6i, 
reported  as  follows : 

'  The  principal  ore  in  the  depth  is  silver-copper  glance—containing  an  average  of  six  per 
•cent,  of  silver ;  this  is  accompanied  by  argentiferous  gray  copper  ore,  which  averages  two 
per  cent,  of  silver.  These  minerals  are  very  nnequally  distributed  through  the  quartz  *,  their 
presence  in  greater  or  less  quantity  determines  the  value  of  the  ore  *,  at  the  present  level  they 
constitute  about  seven  per  cent,  of  the  ore  fit  for  reduction,  making  its  value  about  |120  per 
ton ;  at  a  higher  level  Uie  ore  contained  fully  30  per  cent,  of  these  mlnenUs. 

■  Guide  Kustel,  who  reported  upon  the  property  at  the  same  time,  says: 

The  main  shaft,  6  feet  by  12,  well  timbered,  and  furnished  with  subgantial  ladders,  is  placed 
on  tl^e  east  side  of  the  lode,  which  pitching  east,  changes  theipclination  inthedeph,  so  that  the 
shaft,  which  was  calculated  to  strike  the  lode  at  160  feet  below  the  surface,  may  not  reach  it 
before  400  or  500  feet  depth.  The  distance  from  the  shaft  to  the  vdn,  below  the  present  work, 
is  less  than  30  foot. 

There  are  other  shafts,  and  some  tunnelling  and  drifting,  and  the  depth  of  actual 
working  is  about  120  feet.     Mr.  Kustel  furtlier  says : 

The  characteristic  feature  of  this  mine  is  the  rich  ore  which  shows  everywhere.  The  prin- 
cipal ore  in  the  depth  is  silver-copper  glance,  containing  from  2  to  10  per  cent,  of  silrer, 
accompanied  by  argentiferous  gray -copper  ore,  with  from  one  to  three  per  cent  of  silver.  On 
the  more  or  less  abundant  appearance  of  these  two  minerals  in  the  quartz,  the  richness  of  the 
ore  chiefly  depends.  The  distribution  in  the  quartz  is  very  unequal.  Sometimes  in  small  par- 
ticles, and  sometimes  more  massive.  This  last,  representing  the  first  class,  when  selected 
was  formerly  obtained ;  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mass  of  ore  is  fit  for  reduction ;  but 
lit  the  present  level  only  five  to  eight  per  cent.,  so  that  over  the  average  of  the  ore  cannot.be 
estimated- much  over  flOO  per  ton.  This  estimation  refers  to  the  vicinity  of  the  main  shaft 
for  about  200  feet  in  length.  North  and  south  of  this  part,  the  quartz  prevails,  making  the 
ore  poorer. 

Near  the  Cerro  Colorado  mine,  and  upon  the  same  property,  are  other  promising 
Ipdes.     Mr.  Kustel  refers  to  one  of  them: 

In  Arivaca,  a  few  hnndred  yards  east  from  the  lead  mine,  a  quartz  lode,- "  Mina  Blanca^*^ 
is  found,  (discovered  lonff  ago,)  in  which  rich  silver  ore  occurs.  This  vein  was  opened  only 
dbout  nine  feet  deep,  ana  never  further  prospected.  Mr.  Higgin^s  is  informed  of  this  mine. 
It  is  very  probable  that  more  good  veins  will  be  discovered  yet  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Colorado  mine,  such  as  do  not  crop  out.  Till  now  not  much  attention  has  oeen  paid  to  this 
kind  of.  prospecting.  The  best  mines  in  Santa  Rita  are  those  lately  discoverea,  of  which 
no  outcropping  was  to  be  seen.    This  was  also  the  case  with  the  Heintzelman  lode. . 

Regarding  wood,  water,  and  the  process  for  working  the  ores,  he  says : 

For  about  20  miles  ronnd  Cerro  Colorado  there  is  very  little  wood,  but  sufficient  to  supply 
itdivited  steam  on^e  for  hoisting  the  ore.  Water -is  also  scarce.  The  shaft  at  100  reet- 
de^  gave  as  muStx  water 'as  was  required  for  about  100  men  and  anhnals. 
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tf  the  same  quality  of  ore  be  found  deeper  in  the  Colorado  mine,  aod  Ihiadonbtless  will  be 
th^  case,  the  amalgamation  in  pans  by  way  of  roasting  cannot  be  recommended  on  account 
of  the  copper  whicSi  would  enter  the  amalgam  to  from  600  to  800  per  cent.  Ther  smellinff  of 
the  first-class  ore  cannot  be  introduced  for  want  of  lead  ores.  The  richest  ore  woi  molted 
formerly  with  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  of  lead  ore.  It  was  procured  from  the  lead  mine  in 
Arivaca.  ■  This  mine,  however,  did  not  yield  as  much  ore  as  required.  &>me  lead  ore  was 
obtained  from  the  Patagonia  mine,  under  conditions  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  silver  contained 
in  the  lead  ore  had  to  he  returned  to  the  Patagonia  mine  free  of  cost. 

In  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  wood  or  fuel  generally,  whatever  location  may  bo  selected,  it 
appears  that  for  the  Colorado  ores  and  circumstances,  two  methods  of  reduction  should  be 
adopted :  First,  amalgamation  in  barrels ;  and  second,  amalgamation  by  patio. 

The  following  is  a  report  made  to  the  Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining  Gompany 
regarding  the  Cerro  Colorado  mine  in  1861,  by  Colonel  Taloott: 

It(^ort  slimving  tJie  quantify  and  value  qf  silver  ore  yielded  hy  tJie  Heinteelman 
mine,  Tioio  disposed  qf,  and  where  tJiat  on  hand  is  situated  on  tJie  Ist.qf  July^ 
1860. 

Ponndii. 

Bold  and  taken  by  purchasers  to  Sonora 3,^80 

Sent  by  the  company  to  San  Francisco 44,037 

Sent  by  the  company  to  Cincinnati 1,400 

Smelted  by  the  company 18,991 

Reduced  by  amalgamation  at  the  Arivaca  works  of  the  company 586, 700 

Total  sold  and  reduced 655,008 
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Bemainingat  Cerip  Colorado 129,500 

On  hand  ot  Arivaca 443,700 

Total  ore  on  hand 573,200 

Total  product  of  the  mine. 1,228,208 

The  655, 008  pounds  sold  and  reduced  yielded  the  company $45, 010  28 

Allow  forpre  on  hand  $90  per  ton .-.  95,794  00 

Value  of  ore  raised 70,804  28 


General  Heintzelman  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  mine,  dated  1858,  that  all  the 
ore  smelted  to  that  date  yielded  $920  per  ton.  Herman  Ehrenberg,  civil  and 
mining  engineer^  Avrotc  from  Tnbac  in  1859  that  75  tons  smelted  or  reduced  in 
various  ways  yielded  $41,180  in  silver,  or  an  average  of  $549  per  ton. 

The  Arivaca  ranch,  upon  which  the  Gorro  Gx)lorado  mine  is  situated,  com- 
prises 17,000  acres,  and  was  fiEunous  in  the  days  of  the  Jesuit  missions.  It  is 
thus  described  in  the  report  of  the  engineer  who  first  surveyed  it : 

The  Arivafca  has  much  heautiful  meadow  land,  fine  pasture  on  the  low  surroandinj^  hills 
for  thousands  of  cattle ;  live  oak  ^ows  in  the  ffulches.  mesquite  on  the  hills,  and  on  the 
lower  ends  of  the  streams  it  is  thickly  lined  for  S\e  or  six  miles  with  ap'oves  of  cottonwood, 
ash,  walnut,  and  other  useful  woods  for  farming  and  mining  purposes,  m  sufficient  quantities 
to  answer  all  demands. 

On  and  near  the  ranch  a  nnmber  of  silver  lodes  have  been  taken  up.  Upon 
the  Euriqoetta  some  expensive  machinery  was  erected  several  yeare  since,  but 
like  that  upon  the  Heintzelman  mine  it  is  now  idle.  The  lode*-  are  probably 
too  small  to  be  profitably  worked  until  mining  can  be  conducted  at  less  expense. 

Santa  Eita  Minks. — ^These  mines  are  located  in  the  Santa  Rita  mountains, 
some  10  miles  east  of  Tubac,  and  50  miles  south  of  Tucson.  Mr.  Wrightsoff* 
agent  of  the  company  owning  most  of  them,  thus  referred  to  their  characteristics 
in  a  report  made  in  1859  : 

The  ores  of  theSanta  Rita  mines  are  suited  to  both  smelting  and  amalgamation.  The  smeltitig 
ores  are  those  in  which  there  is  a  large  admixture  of  lead  or  very  rich  sulphuret  of  silver  ana 
copper.    The  amalgamation  ores  are  those  where  the.  salts  of  silver  and  copper  predomixlilBi 
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The  Crista)  and  the  £i:can)acion  mines  yield  smeltiDg  ores.  The  Bnstillo,  the  CasadoTi'thQ 
Ojero,  sod  the  Fuller  mines  yield  ores  which  hj  assortment  can  be  treated  by  both  processes. 
Ihe  Salero  yields  amalgamation  ore. 

Eaphacl  Pumpelly,  mining  engineer,  made  an  elaborate  report  in  1861^  from 
whiob  the  following  extracts  are'taken  ; 

*  The  veins  of  the  southern  spur  of  the  Santa  Rita  occur  in  a  feldspathic  porphyry,  ehamc- 
tftxized  by  the  absence  of  quartz,  and  presence  of  hornblende.  They  are  not  isolated  occur- 
^  rences,  but,  as  is  usual  with  true  fissure  veins,  appear  in  ^oups.    Indeed,  the  entire  range 

of  hills,  from  the  point  of  the  Salero  mountain  to  the  Santa  Rita  peak,  is  an  extensive  netr 
work  of  lodes.  They  differ  but  little  in  the  character  of  their  outcrops,  usually  more  or  less 
porous  quartz,  blackened  with  oxide  of  mannmese,  or  reddened  with  that  of  iron.  Frequently 
jireen,  blue,  and  yellow  colorings  betray  tne  decomposition  products  of  our  argcntiferoua 
fabl  ores.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  great  mass  of  these  axfi  silver  leads,  while 
at  the  same  time  these  is  the  weighty  argument  of  analogy  in  favor  of  such  a  supposition. 

The  different  leads  present  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  character.  Having  nearly  all  the 
same  general  direction,  they  also  possess  the  same  combination  of  minerals.  Many  of  them 
have  been  prospected  by  small  shafls,  but  there  are- hundreds  apparently  equally  good  that 
remain  intact. 

Gila  or  Ojera  Vein.-;- Direction  north  69^  ea^t,  south  7P  west;  inclination  81^.  More 
work  has  been  accomplished  on  this  than  on  any  other  belonging  to  the  company.  The  old 
Ojero  and  the  Gila  shafts,  two  frontons  at  the  latter,  and  a  small  prospecting  snaft,  have  been 
epened  on  it.  In  the  beginning  of  J  860  good  ore  was  discovered  in  the  outcrop,  and  on  exca- 
vating, a  rich  deposit  of  galena  and  fahl  ore  was  found. 

The  Salero  has  a  different  direction  from  any  known  vein  of  the  district.  Its  course  bein? 
about  north  35°  east,  its  continuation  northeast  must  intersect  that  of  the  Gila.  It  is  woU 
defined,  and  presents  every  indication  of  a  good  vein.  It  possesses  a  shaft  69  feet  deep, 
admirably  equipped,  and  timbered  in  a  very  substantial  manner. 

The  Crystal  has  a  direction  of  north  $p  east,  and  is  one  of  the.  best  defined  leads  that 
have  been  opened  upon.  A  shaft  34  feet  deep  and  '^4  feet  of  fronton  have  been  accomplished. 
The  ore  is  abundant,  and  bein^  almost  massive  sulpbnret  of  lead,.wiU  be  of  great  value  in 
emelting.  It  is  associated  with  copper  pyrites  and  zinc  blende.  Although  the  last  uaoaed 
mineral  is  an  unwished  for  ingredient,  pccasioninji^  much  .tjpuble  in  the  iumaoe8»  still  this 
difficulty  can  he  to  a  great  extent  overcome  by  a  careful  separation. 

The  low  yield  of  silver  in  the  crystal  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  absence  of  argentiferous 
£shl  ores,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  will  make  their  appearance,  and  with  them  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  silver*  Should  the  ore  continue  as  abundant  as  it  is  at  present,. or  shc»uld 
there  be  an  increase  in  the  lead  ores  of  other  mines,  it  is  probable  that  the  reduction  work# 
would  yield  an  exces&  of  lead  and  iitharga  over  the  amount  needed  for  their  own  ose. 

Thb  Buenaventura  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  leads  belonging  to  the  company.  A 
remarkable  characteristic  of  this  lead  is  the  great  facility  with  w^hicm  the  silver  in  its  minerals 
ton  be  extracted.  Of  this  the  following  experiments  will  give  an  idea.  A  trial  -was  made 
in  the  patio,  and  from  what  I  can  learn,  from  about  4(KX  pounds  of  average  ore,  20  ounces  of 
silver  were  obtained.  From  another  made  on  good  ore,  (10  pounds,)  1.5  ounce  was  the 
result,  being  at  the  rate  of  336  ounces  to  the  ton. 

The  ores  of  the  Santa  Rita  mines  fall  into  two  classes,  lead  ores  and  fahl  ores,  considering 
them  mincralogicall^ ;  or  into  three,  when  classified  according  to  the  metallurgical  process 
best  suited  to  them  in  this  country. 

1.  Smelting  ores;  galena  and  such  fahl  ores  as  are  too  rich  in  silver  to  be  subjected  to 
other  processes. 

2.  Refractory  amalgamation  ores,  containing  a  certain  percentage  of  lead,  and  requiring 
to  be  roasted  before  r^uction,  whether  this  be  accomplished  in  the  patio,  the  barrel,  or  the 
salt  process. 

3.  Ores  containing  rich  fahl  ore,  native  silver,  sulphuret  of  silver,  and  other  simple  or  com- 
plex salts  of  this  metal,  with  little  or  no  lead,  needing  no  roasting  for  the  patio,  and  no  magis- 
tral, or  but  very  little. 

Under  the  first  two  heads  come  the  products  of  all  the  mines  excepting  those  of  the  Buena- 
ventura and  Mascasa,  which  fall  almost  entirely  into  the  last  division. 

Nearly  all  of  the  ores  will  require  a  mechanical  preparation  before  thej  can  be  submitted 
to  the  different  processes.  Tfae'morc  massive  lead  ana  fahl  ores,  with  a  small  percentage  of 
quartz,  need  simply  a  separation  by  hand.  The  amalgamation  ores  require  crushing  and 
grinding,  and  the  majority  of  the  smelting  ores  demand  both  crushing  and  washing  to  free 
them  from  useless  gang^e. 

The  old  ranch  of  Tomacacori,  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Tubac,  is  claimed 
by  the  company  owning  most  of  the  Santa  Eita  mines.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
Jesuit  mission^  and  the  ruins  of  a  splendid  chm'ch  edifice  are  still  to  be  seon  upon 
it.  WMer  for  working  the  mines  is  found  at  tJiis  ranch  on  the  Santa  Grus^  and 
at  one  or  two  points  on  the  Sonoita. 
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•  ■  SoPORi. — ^The  roSch  of  Sopori,  a  noted  property,  lies  south  of  tbe  mission  erf 
San  Xax-ier  del  Bac,  nine  miles  south  of  Tucson,  ^vhere  is  a  costly  chui-ch  edifice 
erected  nearly  a  hundred  years  since,  and  remarkable  for  its  architectural  sym- 
metry and  beauty.  The  Sopori  ranch,  through  which  the  Santa  Cruz  riverrunS| 
has  been  thus  described  :  . 

Besides  the  bottom  lands  on  the  estate,  which  are  partially  wooded,  a  larre  portion  is  cor-^ 
ered  with  a  dense  forest,  chiefly  roesquit  or  locust,  {Alearobia  granduloia^)  while  along  the 
margin  of  the  river  are  found  cottonwood,  sycamore,  ash,  and  walnut  trees ;  but  the  mesquit 
is  the  timber  par  exceilencA,  on  account  of  the  many  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

In  the  BMuntains,  on  the  extreaio  eastern  portion  ot  the  estate,  is  pine  timber.  Between 
the  timber  lands  and  the  mountains  are  larg^  tracts  of  grazing  lands,  unsurpassed  in  tbeTer> 
litory  for  their  excellence.  The  arable  portions,  before  referred  to,  thongh  limited,  are  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  other  cereals ;  and  to  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  the  southern  States.  On  the  grazing  lands  innumerable  herds  of  homed  cattle,-  horses, 
muk'S,  and  sheep  were  formerly  raised,  when  the  great  haciendas  and  missions  wore  in  a 
flourishing  state. 

I^IE  Sopori  Silver  Mine,  upon  the  ranch  named,  has  been  somewhat 
developed  by  a  New  England  company.  In  1859,  Frederick  Bnmckow,  geolo- 
gist and  mining  engineer,  made  the  annexed  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  : 

In  answer  to  your  inquiries  about  the  mine  and  ranch  of  Sopori,  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
I  have  to  say,  that  I  am  familiar  with  said  nune  and  ranch,  from  a  three  years'  residence 
in  the  vicinity  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining  Company,  at  Cerro 
Colorado. 

I  have  made  several  assays  of  the  ore  from  the  Sopori  mine  and  found  them  to  yield  from 
10  to  15  marcs  per  cargo.  The  ore  can  be  treated  successfhlly  by  amalgamation,  with  the 
barrel  process.  The  mine  is  well  located,  being  near  wood,  water,  and  grass,  the  three 
necessary  elements  to  its  successful  development 

There  is  a  small  quantity  of  agrichiltural  land  in  the  vicinity,  and  an  immense  range  of 
excellent  pasturage.  On  the  Santa  Cruz  river,  near  by,  great  forests  of  mesquit  timber  pr^ 
vail.    Tlie  roads  are  the  best  natural  roads  in  the  world. 

There  may  be  other  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Sopori.  I  have  examined  some  ovtcrop&ln  the 
vicinity,  which  proved  to  be  argentiferous  galena.  Gold  has  been  washed  in  this  vicinity 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tensas  mountains. 

Pine  timber  K>r  building  purposes  eaa  be  obtained  from  the  Santa  Rita  meuntaiBa,  on  the  , 
east  of  the  Santa  Cruz  valley. 

Sopori  is  one  of  the  best  locations  in  Arizona  for  mining,  trading,  farming,  and  stock 
raising. 

MowRT  Mines. — This  well-known  mining  property  has  perhaps  been  moce 
continuously  and  successfully  worked  than  any  upon  the  Sonora  border.  Some 
$200,000  is  said  to  liave  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  property,  tho  erec- 
tion of  reduction  works,  houses  for  laborers,  and  everything  necessary  for  an 
extensive  and  permanent  establishment,  including  steam  engine  and  mill.  The 
district  is  finely  timbered  and  watered,  and  proverbially  healthful.  Twenty-five 
tons  of  the  ore  were  sent  to  Europe  in  1 862.  The  result,  (says  Mr.  Mowry ,)  was  an 
otfer  of  £50  sterling  per  ton  for  the  ore  as  it  ran,  properly  cleane<l.  Some  bars 
of  lead  and  silver  from  tho  reduction  works  sold  in  England  at  $200  per  ton, 
and  many  have  been  reduced  at  the  mines,  in  an  English  cupel  furnace,  to  sup- 
ply silver  for  the  payment  of  current  expenses.* 

F.  Biertu,  metallurgist  and  mining  engineer,  wrote  a  report  upon  these  mines 
in  February,  1861,  from  which  tho  following  extracts  are  taken : 

Instead  of  finding,  as  I  expected,  barren  mountains,  as  at  Washoe  and  Mono,  I  ^azed  on 
beautiful  landscapes  and  a  country  covered  with  trees  of  different  kindsj  with  fertile  lands 
perfectly  watered.  True  it  is  that  the  nearest  neighbors,  the  i^paches,  are  far  from  being 
even  equal  to  the  Patagonians ;  but  this,  it  seemed  to  me,  could  not  be  a  reason  for  giving 
to  such  a  beautiful  spot,  which  in  spring  must  be  covered  with  flowers,  so  savage  a  name. 

The  property,  containing  about  500  acres  of  land,  is  situated  10  miles  from  parallel  2129  2Xy 

*  All  the  reports  made  upon  this  mine  are,  in  my  opinion,  to  some  extent  exaggerated.  I 
visited  it  in  J  864,  imd  found  that  the  averaffe  of  ores  ranged  at  $:^  to  $40  per  ton.  The 
lede  averages  about  four  feet  in  thickness.  The  mine  has  never  paid  expenses,  but  might  be 
made  profitable  under  jadicioos  and  eco|ioiDical  management— J.  B.  B. 
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north  latitude,  which  fonns  the  limit  between  Arizona  and  Mexico,  20  miles  from  Fort 
Buchanan,  14  from  the  town  of  Santa  Cniz»  in  Sonora,  and  at  an  elevation  of  6,  J 60  feeifiron 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  a  g^od  road,  280  miles  in  length,  and  which,  with  a  little  repair, 
might  be  made  excellent,  places  it  in  direct  communication  with  Guaymas.  Bj  this  route 
freight  from  San  Francisco  to  the  mine  does  not  go  beyond  five  cents  per  pound.  The  mia» 
is  situated  on  the  last  hills  forminj^  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cms,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  northeast  by  extensive  jplams  covered  by  the  mesquit  and  oak  trees,  which  reach  the 
line  of  Sonors,  whose  elevated  mountains  rise  in  the  horizon.  Between  these  plains  and  the 
mine  is  to  be  seen  the  Sierra  Espuela,  called  also  Wachuka  mountains. 

The  road  leading  to  the  mine  from  Fort  Buchanan  crosses  a  range  of  hiUs  and  mount^ns 
completely  covered  with  oak,  pine,  sycamore,  poplar,  willow,  and  nazlenut  The  land  and 
the  hills  around  the  mine  are  covert  with  green  oak,  cedar,  pine,  and  manzanitas.  The 
whole  country  abounds  with  rabbits,  quails,  and  ¥nld  turkeys.  It  is  not  a  rare  occurrence 
to  meet  droves  of  deer  and  antelope,  numbering  from  25  to  30. 

•  «  «  ##»•« 

Tlie  principal  lode  of  the  Patagonia  mine  is  composed  principally  of  argentiferous  galena, 
and  runs  south  85^  east.  Its  thickness,  which  increases  as  it  aips  in  the  earth — ^now  83  feet 
in  depth — is  of  about  three  feet.  Three  small  veins,  excessively  rich,  cross  each  other  in  the 
main  vein,  all  running  i|i  different  directions.  The  size  of  these  small  veins  varies  from  10 
to  19  inches.  Other  veins,  whose  outcropping^  are  visible  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  which 
run  i^  a  parallel  direction  at  a  great  distance,  will,  according  to  all  probabiliUes,  be  met  with 
as  the  working  of  the  mine  proceeds.  The  galena  of  the  principal  vein  contains  a  smell 
quantity  of  copper  and  arsenic.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  detected  appearances  of  zinc,  but  I 
had  no  means  to  ascertain  the  fact.  An  assay  of  the  different  ores  has  ^ven  results  vairing 
from  (60  to  $706  in  silver  per  ton,  and  up  to  62  per  cent,  of  lead.  Their  reduction  is  of  the 
utmost  facility. 

Guido  Kiistel  Bent  the  following  condensed  report  upon  the  Mowry  mine  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  by  telegraph,  in  April,  1864 : 

The  lode,  which  is  over  14  feet  wide,  runs  east  and  west,  between  limestone  and  granite 
like  porphyry.  It  consists  of  sulphnrets  and  carbonates  of  lead  in  manganese,  often  ^ure, 
eontaining  iron,  frequently  in  large  chambers.  Its  great  advantage  is  the  presence  of  iron, 
manganese,  lime,  and  lead,  so  that  the  necessary  fluxes  are  in  the  ore  in  abundance.  The 
greatest  depth  worked  is  180  feet.    There  are  four  galleries. 

The  present  style  of  furnaces  and  system  of  purification  are  more  like  waste  than  rational 
working.    Nevertheless,  these  fumi^oes  paid  all  expenses,  with  120  men  employed. 

The  present  expense  of  working  six  tons  per  day  is  $15  per  ton.  There  are  many  thou- 
sand tons  of  rock  out  in  front  of  the  main  shaft,  half  of  wnich  is  fit  for  meltuig  after  very 
aimple  concentration. 

wood  is  abundant.    Live  oak  costs  $1  75  a  cord. 

With  furnaces  four  feet  square  and  ten  feet  high,  and  with  proper  treatment,  more  silver  at 
less  expense  could  be  extracted.  The  best  ore  produces  f350,  the  poorest  piO  per  ton.  But, 
ev6n  reckoning  mining  and  reduction  at  |20  per  ton,  facts  and  calculations  show  that  the 
net  profits  of  one  day^  work  of  20  tons  will  be  $1,280. 

A  Statement  from  Mr.  Mowry,  later  in  1864,  says  the  lode  has 

Much  increased  in  width  and  richness  at  the  great  depth  of  over  200  feet  The  vein  oflen 
spreads  out  into  chambers  of  pure  ore  of  great  size,  no  g^gue  appearing  between  the  side 
walls.    Two  peons  have  taken  out  10  tons  of  rich  ore  in  one  day's  work. 

Olive  Mike. — Half  a  mile  west  of  the  Mowry  mines  is  the  Olive  lode,  of 
argentiferons  galena.  Three  shafts  of  30  feet  each  have  been  sunk  in  it,  and 
the  lode  shows  a  width  of  14  ipches.  The  ore  worked  to  this  time  has  given 
from  950  io  $100  per  ton. 

Sak  Antonio  Mike. — ^This  mine  is  distant  about  six  miles  southwest  of  tbe 
Mowry  mines.  It  was  discoverecl  in  1862,  and  has  been  worked  to  some  extent. 
Its  ores  are  described  as  carbonates  and  sulphides  of  lead,  the  latter  oocuning 
in  segregations. 

The  veins  in  which  these  ores  are  found  is  composed  of  decomposed  garnet,  followed 
along  some  portions  of  its  line  of  strike  by  limestone,  bounded  by  a  country  formation  of 
feldspathic  and  granetic  porphyry*  This  vein  varies  on  the  surface  from  a  few  feet  to  J2  or 
14  feet  in  width. 

The  Empire,  the  Eagle,  the  French,  and  the  La  Esperanza  silver  lodes,  in 
the  same  vicinity,  have  been  sufiiciently  opened  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
argentiferous  galena  in  qnantities  and  of  a  grade  that  may  eventually  pay. 
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'  Thr  Gttalota  lode,  four  miles  west  of  the  Mowry  mines,  is  a  lode  varying 
from  one  to  six  feet  in  width  on  the  surface.  At  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  of  60 
feet  there  is  a  vein  of  m^tel  three  feet  wide.  The  ore  is  duefly  snlphorets  of 
silver^  find  there  are  traces  of  gold. 

The  Frsskal  lodes  are  aboat  60  miles  west  of  Tnbac,  in  the  Baboquivori 
range.  The  country  is  very  rodgh  and  broken.  At  places  wood,  water,  an  j 
grass  may  be  had,  though  generally  scarce.  The  ores  are  sulphurets  of  silver; 
and  argeotiferoos  galena,  black  and  brownish  ores.  The  chief  lode,  called  the 
Prieta  or  Ajaz,  has  bold  croppings,  and  is  at  places  10  feet  in  width.  The 
lode  has  been  traced  for  six  miles.  Twenty  tons  of  the  surface  ore,  reduced  bji  ,, 
the  Patio  process,  gave  $30  to  the  ton  the  poorest,  and  $45  the  best  The 
size  of  this  vein,  (although  it  is  not  so  rich  as  others  already  discovered,)  with 
some  facilities  for  working,  will  probably  make  it  valuable.  Three  other  veins 
have  been  worked  in  the  Fresiud  district,  (so  called  &om  an  old  town  now 
abandoned,)  viz:  the  Colorado,  and  two. not.  definitely  named.  Ore  £rom  the 
Colorado  yielded  $75  to  the  ton. 

Thjb  Cababi  Mines  are  in  a  district  some  75  miles  northwest  of  Tubac,  m 
the  Cababi  mountaims.  The  veins  are  not  large,  but  are  moderately  rich. 
The  ores  are  of  silver  in  sulphurets,  (amalgamating,)  and  have  thus,  iar  been 
reduced  by  the  Patio  process  only.  The  Picacho  mine,  sometimes  called  the 
Padreas  mine,  has  a  vein  about  three  feet  in  width.  It  has  been  worked  for 
many  years,  and  the  average  yiejd  of  the  ores  has  been  about  $80.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  present  owner  has  extracted  $50,000.  Mexiican  labor  only  has 
beeen  used.  The  Tajo,  the  Providencia,  the  Tiger,  the  Gobriza,  the  Cokespa, 
and  the  Bahia  mines,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Picacho,  are  well  spoken 
of.  Some  50  tons  of  the  Cobriza  ore,  (selected,)  sent  to  JEurope  via  Guaymasy 
and  reduced  by  the  best  process,  brought  $550  per  ton  in  silver  and  copper. 
Eight  tons  of  selected  ore  from  the  Picacho,  sent  at  the  same  time,  yielded 
$1,200  to  the  ton.    Mr.  Pumpelly  says  of  the  Cababi  lodes :  .    . 

The  veins  which  I  observed  occur  in  a  qoartziferoiiB  porphyry  Mid  in  an  amygdaloid  -rock. 
Thi^  latter  hfts  a  brown  com])act  base,  cod tainine  numerous  acicular  crystals  of  triclinio 
feldspar,  and  calcareous  spar  in  impregnations  and  small  threads.  Cavities,  some  filled  with 
qnartz  and  others  with  delessite,  are  frequent. 

A  great  number  of  veins  of  quartz  and  barytes  occur  in  these  two  formations,  the  latter 
seeming  to  prefer  the  amygdaloid  rock.  One  vein  of  barytes,  containing  a  "bonanza"  of 
sulpburet  of  silver,  was  found  and  worked  by  the  Mexicans,  and  several  specimens  of  heavy 
spar  associated  with  silver  glance  from  various  localities  were  shown  me. 

The  Fresiuil  and  Cababi  mines  are  in  the  country  of  the  Papago  Indians^  a 
branch  of  the  Pimas,  who  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  fience 
operations  upon  the  mines  have  not  necessarily  been  interrupted.-  Mexican  and 
Indian  labor  may  be  had  at  from  $15  to  $30  per  month,  and  provisions  may  be 
brought  from  Sonora  at  low  rates,  flour  seldom  costing  over  four  cents  per  pound. 
Wlule  water  is  scarce,  there  is  sufficient  for  mining,  and  in  the  shafts  of  the 
Picacho  lode  there  is  now  so  much  that  pumps  are  needed. 

At-  Quijota^  west  of  Cababi,  are  gold  placers  (dry  washings)  long  worked  by 
the  Papagoes,  and  now  worked  by  them  and  at  times  by  Mexicans,  with  consider- 
able profit.  Large  pieces  of  fine  gold  have  been  extracted,  and  the  gold  gen- 
erally is  coarse. 

BiEKBiTi  Mines. — ^These  mines  are  in  the  Sierriti  mountains,  about  30  miles' 
northwest  of  Tubac.  They  are  of  argentiferous  galena.  Work  has  bcfen  done 
upon  the  Benton,  Belcher,  and  other  lodes.  There  is  an  old  gold  placer  at  the 
west  end  «f  the  mountains,  long  worked  by  Mexicans.  In  the  vicinity  is  an 
abundance'  of  *w8ter  and  oak  timber,  and  some  gold  placers  worked  before  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

Ajo  Mq^ss. — These  copper  mines,  sometimes  called  the  Arizona  mines,  are 
situated,  northwest  of  the  Cababi  mines  about  :60  miles,  and  40  miles  south  of* 
the  Gila  river.    The  ores  are  principally  of  red  oxide,  malachite  of  co|^er,  and* 
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gray  sulphm-ets.  A  nnmber  of  veins  have  been  opened,  and  the  mines  were 
Bteadily  worked  for  three  years.  The  ore  was  carried  to  Fort  Tuma  and  thence 
shipped  to  San  Francisco,  to  Swansea,  and  to  Boston.  A  shipment  of  30  tons 
of  the  red  oxide  ore  sent  to  Swansea  sold  for  $360  per  ton,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  richest  copper  ore  of  the  class  ever  received  there.  Work  was  sus- 
pended upon  these  mines  chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of  water  on  the  desert  road 
to  Fort  Yuma. 

Santa  Rosa  Mikes. — About  50  miles  west  of  Tucson,  near  the  road  from 
Gababi  to  Maricopa  Wells,  are  some  copper  lodes,  with  indications  similar  to 
those  of  the  Ajo  mines. 

Apachi:  Pass. — South  of  this  well-known  pass,  on  the  overland  mail  route 
to  New  Mexico,  a  number  of  lodes  have  been  located  by  soldiers  and  others, 
but  little  work  has  been  done. 

Mines  keak  Tucson. — In  the  vicinity  of  Tucson  lodes  are  not  so  numerous 
as  about  Tubac  and  the  Sonora  line,  but  a  number  have  been  taken  up. 

Lee's  Mine,  12  miles  due  west  from  the  town,  shows  a  vein  two  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  of  silver  sulphurets  and  galena.  Some  of  the  ore  worked  in  an  arrastra 
has  given  a  return  of  Si 50  per  ton,  and  considerable  work  has  been  done  upon 
the  mine.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  ore  lately  smelted  yielded  90  ounces  of 
silver. 

La  Par  Mine,  near  Lee's  mine,,  is  of  a  similar  character  and  has  a  shaft  of 
about  100  feet.    About  25  tons  of  the  ore  have  been  smelted. 

Spangler  Mine,  some  six  or  eight  miles  southwest  of  Tucson,  is  a  copper 
lode  upon  which  some  work  has  been  done. 

Victoria  Lode  is  about  16  miles  southwest  from  Tucson.  Ten  tons  of  the 
ore  (copper)  were  lately  taken  out,  and  a  part  of  the  same  has  been  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  via  Quay  mas  for  a  working  test.  The  vein  is  some  10  feet  in 
width.  Four  tests  of  the  ore  in  small  quantities  have  returned  a  yield  of  4t5, 
71J,  72j,  and  74f  per  cent. 

San  Pedro  Lodes. — The  district  of  the  San  Pedro  river  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  fine  agricultural  lands,  but  several  promising  lodes  have  been  found  in  it.  It 
lies  east  from  Tucson  some  25  miles.  Mr.  Pumpelly  describes  the  ores  as  tetra- 
hedite  and  massive  copper  glance,  containing  copper  pyrites,  with  quartz  and 
barytes  for  gangue  from  the  San  Pedro  vein,  and  galena  with  iron  pyrites  from 
the  St.  Paul  vem.  The  San  Pedro  river  furnishes  an  abundance  of  water  for 
all  purposes. 

At  the  Cafion  d'Oro,  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Tucson  to  the  San  Pedro,  are 
gold  placers  which  are  occasionally  worked,  and  seldom  without  affording  fair 
wages.     There  are  evidences  of  work  done  upon  them  in  years  past. 

Maricopa  Lode. — ^I'his  lode,  sometimes  called  Gray's  mine,  situated  abont 
70  miles  north  of  Tucson  and  four  miles  south  of  the  Gila  river,  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  copper  deposits  in  southern  Arizona.  Mr.  Gray  thus  described 
the  vein  in  a  general  report,  made  in  1860 : 

The  formation  of  the  district  is  primitive,  chiefly  ffranite  and  sienite,  with  metamorpbic 
and  sedimentary  rocks,  and  iojecteu  dikes  of  trap  and  qaartz. 

The  lode  was  traced  and  measured  1,600  feet,  iiaving  a  width  of  from  8  to  12  feet  plainly 
marked  by  its  walls  and  out-cropping  ore.  The  veinstone  is  quartz,  with  seams  of  argen* 
tiferous  copper  ore,  at  the  surface  a  few  inches  wide,  but  which  at  six  feet  down  appearnearly 
solid,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  lode. 

The  copper  glance  and  gr&j  ore  predominate,  though  at  top  the  carbonates  and  silicates 
were  intermixed.  A  branch  vein  shows  itself  near  the  place  of  greatest  development.  Here 
it  traverses  an  elongated  hill,  intersecting  it  lengthwise,  and  protruding  above  the  surface 
from  one  end  of  the  hill  to  the  other,  a  distance  ot  700  feet.  The  hill  is  60  to  125  feet  higher 
than  the  valleys  and  ravines  surrounding  it,  and  slopes  for  half  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  the 
lode  to  the  west,  when  the  ground  descends  northward  towards  the  Gila  at  a  rate  of  250  feet 
to  the  mile. 

The  course  of  the  lode  is  ye^y  regular,  north  84i^  east,  or  bi^  north  of  true  east,  and  bi^ 
south  of  true  west.  The  dip  is  to  the  north,  and  about  75^  from  the  horizon,  very  nearly 
vertical  as  far  as  could  be  observed 
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The  elevation  of  the  Maricopa  mine,  determined  by  me  with  a  fine  cistern  barometer,  is 
3.:)7H  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  1,497  feet  higher  than  our  camp  established  on  the 
Gila  river  six  miles  off,  selected  as  a  g&od  site  for  smelting  works. 

W.  R.  Hopkius,  civil  engineer,  in  connection  with  the  same  report,  speaks  as 
follows : 

*  *  •  We  have  traced  the  copper  lode  by  distinct  pieces  of  heavy  ore  for  1,600 
feet,  about  east  and  west;  also,  three  other  veins.  The  lode  appears  to  be  from  8  to  12  feet 
wide  on  the  surface. 

1  he  shaft  we  have  commenced  is  on  the  main  lode,  and  on  a  hill  that  rises  from  60  to  100 
feel  above  the  surrounding  gutleys.  It  is  now  peven  feet  sqnare  and  six  feet  deep.  The  ore 
lis  increasing  in  richness,  and  the  veins  widening.  The  vein  containing  the  copper  glance, 
specimens  of  which  you  wiil  receive,  is  now  20  inches  wide,  and  occupies  the  south  sido  of 
the  lode.  Next  to  this  comes  gray  and  green  ores  and  the  red  oxide  of  copper.  The  lode  is 
now  occupied  with  the  ore,  so  that  nearly  all  that  is  thrown  out  goes  into  the  pile  to  be 
smelted. 

The  dip  of  the  lode  is  now  slightly  to  the  north,  and  we  suppose  that  it  will  ran  into  another 
lode  25  feet  north  of  it,  and  form  a  wider  bed  of  ore  than  we  now  find. 

We  would  express  to  you  our  confidence  in  the  extreme  richness  of  the  mine,  both  from  our 
own  observation  and  the  opinion  of  experienced  miners  throughout  this  section  of  country. 

We  find  the  water-power  on  the  river  abundant.  Mesquit  is  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
furnish  charcoal,  which  is  of  the  best  quality. 

Frederick  Brunckow,  assayer  and  mining  engineer,  made  a  report  in  January, 
18G0,  upon  some  selected  specimens  from  this  mine,  from  which  this  extract  is 
taken : 

The  specimens  consisted  of  the  outcrop  ore  of  a  powerful  vein,  and  bear  the  unmistakable 
feigns  of  a  trae  vein.  *         *         As  commonly  by  all  outcrop  ore.  so  hero  carbonates 

and  silicates  make  their  appearance,  while  the  main  bodv  of  the  vein,  to  some  extent  below 
the  surface  probably,  will  consist  in  general  of  gray  sulphufet  of  copper  and  other  ores  which 
alieady  in  large  quantities  appear  upon  the  surface.  *  *  I  divided  the  ores  into 
different  classes,  and  assayed  them  accordingly. 

1.  Fahl  ore,  (Tennantit,)  mixed  with  carbonate,  contained  to  the  ton  50  per  cent,  copper 
and  104  ounces  silver. 

2.  Gray  sulphuret  containing  to  the  ton  60  per  cent,  copper  and  93  ounces  of  silver. 

3.  Silicate  of  copper  containing  20  to  25  per  cent,  copper,  and  20  to  25  ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton. 

4.  Carbonate  of  copper  containing  25  tx>  50  per  cent,  copper  and  only  a  trace  of  silver;  as 
carbonates  and  silicates  are  secondary  formation,  a  large  yield  of  silver  could  not  be  expected. 

The  ore  of  this  vein  would  be  the  cheapest  and  qafckest  way  to  reduce  in  a  blast  luriAce, 
and  run  into  copper  ingots,  which  could  be  shipped,  and  afterwards  be  strip])ed  of  their  silver. 
Iron  crushers  for  breaking  the  ore,  as  well  as  the  necessary  blast,  could  oe  driven  by  water- 
power,  of  which  there  is  at  the  Rio  Gilo  any  abundance. 

General  remarks  on  southern  Arizona. — The  foregoing  reference  to 
the  principal  mining  localities  in  southern  Arizona  will  show  that  the  country  is 
pre-eminently  mineml  bearing.  In  most  places  there  is  a  tolerable  supply  df 
mesquit  timber,  but  water  is  scarce.  The  grazing  is  generally  excellent.  A 
great  need  of  southern  Arizona  is  a  port  upon  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  it  has 
long  been  the  ardent  hope  of  the  people  that  either  Guaymas  or  Libertad  would 
be  secured.  While  the  roads  are  for  the  most  part  good,  the  distance  from  Fort 
Yuma,  the  nearest  American  port  at  present,  is  so  great  as  to  involve  large 
expense  in  the  transportation  of  machinery  and  such  supplies  as  are  not  pro- 
duced in  the  country. 

Enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  some  of  the  lodes,  if  not  remarkably 
rich,  are  sufficiently  so  to  pay  well  when  they  can  be  worked  at  a  reasonable  out- 
lay, and  as  the  Apaches  are  overcome,  and  the  agricultural  lands  are  safely  cul- 
tivated, mining  operations  will  probably  be  renewed. 

It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that  until  the  uprising  of  the  Apaches,  (about 
1780,)  many  of  the  silver  mines  of  that  part  of  northern  Sonora,  now  consti- 
tuting southern  Arizona,  were  worked  with  remunerative  results. 

Should  a  ndlroad  from  the  Rio  Grande,  or  from  the  Gulf  of  Califoniia,  be 
extended  over  any  one  of  the  easy  routes  to  southern  Arizona,  the  country  would 
be  made  an  attractive  mineral  region,  and  would  soon  be  well  populated.  The 
principal  streams  are  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  Sonoita,  the  San  Pedro,  and  the  Gila. 
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S£€TI01f  III. 

COLORADO    KIVER. 

The  valley  of  this  great  river,  "the  Mississippi  of  the  Pacific,''  may  justly  be 
considered  one  of  the  natural  divisions  of  Arizona.  Ascending  the  river  firom  its 
month  it  is  a  distance  of  150  miles  to  Fort  Yuma,  where  the  mineral  district  may 
be  said  to  begin.  Opposite  to  the  fort,  on  the  Arizona  side,  is  the  town  of  Ari- 
zona City,  The  Gila  road  to  Tucson,  and  across  the  Territory  to  New  Mexico, 
be^ns  at  this  place,  and  the  -supplies  for  the  military  of  southern  Arizona  aro 
forwarded  from  here,  coming  from  San  Francisco  via  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Up  the  Gila,  some  20  miles  from  the  Colorado,  gold  placers  were  discovered 
in  1858,  and  caused  some  excitement.  A  traveller  passing  at  that  time  says  he 
saw  $20  washed  out  of  eight  shovelsfull  of  dirt,  and  this  m  the  rudest  manner 
by  an  unpracticed  hand.  The  diggings  are  in  the  sand-hills  half  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  river,  too  far  to  carry  water  by  hand,  and  as  by  dry  washing  but  $1  or 
$2  a  day  can  be  made,  they  are  now  for  the  most  part  abandoned.  Occasionally 
a  strike  is  made  by  Indians  or  Mexicans,  and  $20  to  $30  secured  in  a  day.  Old 
residents  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  mining  districts  give  it  as  theu*  opinion  that 
with  water  conducted  to  the  placers  they  would  pay  well.  A  company  organized 
in  186G  for  tliis  purpose  sent  some  machinery  to  Gila  City,  but  subsequently  gave 
up  the  enterprise. 

The  first  mining  district  of  note  on  the  Colorado  is  some  40  miles  above  Ari- 
zona City  by  the  river,  and  known  as  the  Eureka  district.  The  ores  are  chiefly 
argentiferous  galena,  containing  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  silver.  There  is  also 
a  show  of  gold.  The  lodes  are  in  the  mountain  ranges,  and  situated  at  from  t 
to  20  miles  east  from  the  river  banks.  They  may  be  reached  by  trails.  Generally 
travel  is  difficult  in  that  region,  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country.  But 
few  of  the  lodes  taken  up  in  the  first  excitement  (1862)  have  been  developed. 
Of  those  upon  which  work  has  been  performed  the  Buena  Vista  promises  well. 
The  width  of  the  lode  in  the  main  sliaft  (which  is  60  feet  deep)  is  about  five  feet. 
Some  of  the  ore  submitted  to  a  working  test  gave  a  yield  of  $60  in  silver  to  the 
ton.  The  Bronze,  the  Margarita,  and  the  Vernon  lodes  yield  ore  of  the  same 
class  and  value.  The  country  rock  is  granite  and  slate ;  the  silver  veins  are  in 
pink  and  white  quartz.  Copper  indications  are  numerous,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
deposits  of  that  ore  exist  here  as  well  as  further  up  the  river. 

Silver  District,  on  the  Colorado,  north  of  the  Eureka,  has  some  well- 
defined  veins  capped  with  what  the  miners  call  "dry  bone,"  containing  consider- 
able zinc.  The  district  has  been  but  little  prospected.  Most  of  the  lodes  located 
are  from  three  to  four  miles  from  the  river.  Upon  one  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  25  feet  before  reaching  metal,  when  a  good  quality  of  silver  and  lead 
ore  was  discovered. 

Castle  Dome,  50  miles  above  Arizona  City,  is  a  well-known  mining  district, 
so  called  from  an  isolated  mountain  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  a  dome.  The 
lodes  are  in  a  range  of  mountains  from  15  to  30  miles  back  of  the  river,  but,  as 
in  the  Eureka  district,  they  are  not  very  easy  of  access,  and  water  is  exceedingly 
scarce.  A  number  of  lodes  have  been  claimed,  and  several  companies  organ- 
ized in  San  Francisco  for  their  development.  Those  opened  are  from  a  foot  to 
five  feet  in  width,  and  well  defined. 

Professor  Blake  states  that  the  ores  of  Castle  Dome  are  argentiferous  galena, 
in  a  vein-stone  of  fluor  spar,  and  that  they  contain  30  to  40  ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton. 

Mr.  Sage,  one  of  the  principal  owners  in  this  district,  furnishes  an  estimate  of 
what  he  believes  the  true  value  of  the  ores  to  be  in  San  Francisco,  and  what  the 
expense  will  be  provided  the  mines  can  be  made  to  produce  regularly  a  laige 
quantity  of  ore : 
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Price  of  60  per  cent  ores  per  ton |50  00 

Cafltle  Dome  ores  are  75  ounces  of  lead 12  50 

Add  75  ounces  of  silver  per  ton 75  00 

Giving^  for  value  of  ton  of  ore  in  silver  and  lead 137  50 

Deduct  freightto  San  Francisco $15  00 

Deduct  carting  to  the  river 10  00 

Deduct  mining  and  sacking 10  00 

35  00 

Leaving  a  profit  per  ton  of 102  50 


Mr.  Gird,  another  owner,  values  tbe  ores  at  60  per  cent,  worth  $40  in  silver  to 
the  ton  J  making — 

The  value  of  a  ton  of  ore $90  00 

He  allows  for  mining  and  sacking $12  00 

Carting  to  the  Colorado  river 15  00 

Freight  thence  to  San  Francisco 18  00 

45  00 

Leaving  a  profit  per  ton  of 45  00 


The  bottoms  and  ravines  famish  cottonwood,  mesqnit,  and  ironwood,  bnt  not 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  fuel  for  reduction  works  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
hence  y  as  most  of  the  Colorado  river  ores  are  such  as  require  a  smelting  process, 
it  will  probably  be  found  most  profitable  to  ship  them  to  San  Francisco.  Lately 
a  price  has  been  offered  in  that  dty  for  lead  ores -from  the  Eureka  and  Castle 
Dome  districts  which  is  sufficient  to  warrant  their  shipment  even  at  the  present 
rates  of  transpoitation. 

In  the  Wbavek  District,  next  above  the  Castle  Dome  district,  the  silver 
lodes  are  much  of  the  same  character.  Those  of  copper  are  quite  promising. 
Of  these  the  Colorado  has  a  fair  reputation.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Herman 
Ehrenberg,  a  good  authority : 

This  mine  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado  river,  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
nine  miles  south  of  La  Paz,  and  about  eigfht  miles  east  from  the  river.  The  outcroppings 
ure  very  heavy,  and  may  be  traced  for  a  mile  by  bands  or  isolated  outbreaks  of  quartz  mat- 
ter stained  with  carbonates,  intermixed  with  copper-glance.  The  Colorado  appears  more  like 
a  mighty  interstratified  deposit  of  gneiss  and  metamorphic  slates  in  which  it  occurs,  forced 
to  the  surface  by  an  eruptive  mass  of  rock  that  breaks  fortti  west  of  the  croppings.  Future 
developments  may  prove  Uiis  appearance  to  be  deceptive,  and  that  at  a  greater  depth  the  vein 
will  have  a  groater  dip,  becoming  more  vertical,  and,  in  place  of  foUowmg  the  stratification, 
break  through  them  lilce  a  true  fissure  vein.  It  is  immaterial,  however,  to  which  class  of 
mineral  deposits  the  Colorado  belongs.  If  an  interstratified  deposit,  or  nearly  horizontal  vein, 
its  great  extent  and  width  on  the  surface  and  the  rich  ores  it  contains  speak  extremely  favor- 
able for  its  becoming  a  lasting  and  extremely  valuable  mineral  deposit.  Many  a  great  copper 
deposit,  like  those  of  Talhua  and  Mansfield,  which  have  been  worked  for  centuries,  with 
immense  success,  are  of  a  similar  description,  difiering,  perhaps,  in  the  formation  which 
encloses  them  being  younger  and  less  disturbed  by  eruptive  forces.  *  The  ore  already  taken 
out  may  be  divided  into  three  qualities — the  first  shoula  yield  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  in  cop- 
per, carrying  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  silver ;  the  next  grade  will  give  from  30  to  50  per 
cent,  in  copper  alone ;  the  third  grade  contains  free  gold  ranging  from  $30  to  (100  per  ton. 

A  shipment  of  the  Colorado  ore  was  made  to  RichardsotnSc  Company,  Swansea. 
Their  return,  dated  January  1%^  1867,  gives  a  yield  of  30f  per  cent,  in  copper, 
with  68  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  They  say  they  are  ready  to  pay  £50  ster- 
ling per  ton  for  such  ore. 

The  next  district  is  that  about  the  town  of  La  Paa,  and  bears  the  same  name. 
It  was  first  explored  in  the  Colorado  gold  excitement  of  1862,  and,  indeed,  little 
was  known  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Colorado  valley  until  that  yc»r.  Mr. 
A.  McKey,  member  of  the  territorial  legislature  firora  La  Paz,  has  furnished  the 
annexed  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  placers  which  caused  the  upbuilding  of 
La  PaZ;  now  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  a  favorite  shipping  point 
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for  goods  for  Central  Arizona ;  Prescott,  the  capital  of  the.  Territory,  being  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  200  miles  in  the  interior,  and  Wickenburg  at  a  distance  of 
but  a  little  more  than  100,  over  remarkably  good  roads: 

Captain  Pauline  Weaver,  and  otliers,  in  the  month  of  January,  1862,  were  trappiDg'on 
the  Colorado  river,  and  at  times  would  stray  off  into  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
pectioff  for  ^old.  They  had  discovered  what  was  then  named  and  is  still  called  ''  £1  AroUo 
de  la  fenaja,"  which  is  about  two  miles  north  from  £1  Campo  Ferr^  and  about  seven 
miles  east  from  La  Paz.  In  this  g^lch  thev  had  discovered  gold  in  small  quantities,  and 
bad  taken  two  or  three  dollars'  worth  out,  which  Captain  Weaver  kept  in  a  goose-quill. 

Soon  after  this  discovery  Weaver  visited  Fort  Yuma  and  exhibited  what  gold  he  had 
This  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  commodity  so  much  sought  for  in  this  country  convinced 
others  that  gold  might  be  found  in  quantities  by  hunting  for  it.  Don  Jos4  M.  Redondo 
having  heard  of  the  discovery,  at  once  set  out  to  visit  the  newly  found  **£!  Dorado  "  in  com- 
pany with  several  others.  He  arrived  a  few  days  afterward  at  the  camp  of  Captain  Weaver, 
who  pointed  out  to  him  and  his  party  the  particular  gulch  from  which  he  had  taken  the  gold. 
After  a  short  examination  of  this  place  the  party  set  out  in  different'directions  to  discover,  if 
possible,  something  which  would  pay  to  work,  and  the  extent  of  the  placers.  Within  less 
than  a  mile  from  Weaver's  camp,  south,  Redondo  took  a  pan  of  dirt  to  prospect,  and  when 
he  had  dry-washed  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  himself  and  the  party  with  him,  he  found  that 
he  had  one  *'ch!spa*'  which  weighed  two  ounces  and  one  dollar,  besides  other  small  pieces. 
Others  of  his  party  found  good  prospects,  but  none  of  the  company  had  come  for  anythinir 
more  than  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  reported  glad  tidings,  and  therefure  were 
not  prepared  to  remain  and  work  for  want  of  the  necessary  provisions  and  tools,  but  were 
compelled  to  return  to  La  Laguua,  a  settlement  some  twenty  miles  above  Fort  Tuma,  on 
the  Arizona  side  of  the  Colorado.  After  their  arrival  at  La  Lagnna,  and  report  of  what 
they  had  discovered,  a  party  of  40  persons  prepared  to  visit  the  new  mines.  AfWr  their 
arrival  in  the  placers,  about  the  middle  of  February,  186*2,  discoveries  were  made  almost 
daily,  until  it  was  known  that  every  gulch  and  ravine  for  twenty  miles  east  and  south  was 
rich  with  gold.  Ferrd  Camp,  Campo  en  Medio,  American  Camp,  Los  ChoUos,  La  Plomosa, 
and  many  other  smaller  places,  all  had  their  rich  diggings,  but  toe  discovery  made  by  Juan 
Fond,  of  the  Ferrd  gulcn,  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable  of  any.  Very  soon  the 
knowledge  of  thnse  discoveries  spread  to  Sonora  and  California,  and  people  began  to  pour  in 
from  all  points,  and  continued  to  come  until  they  probably  numbered  fifteen  hundred.  This 
population  was  maintained  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  the 
apparent  exhaustion  of  the  placers  and  the  extreme  high  prices  for  provisions  caused  large 
numbers  to  leave.  The  discovery  of  the  Weaver  and  Walker's  diggings,  in  the  year  1863, 
drew  aw4y  many  of  the  miners  from  these  placers. 

Of  the  yield  of  these  placers,  anyihing  like  an  approximation  to  the  average  daily  amount 
of  what  was  taken  out  per  man  would  only  be  guess-work.  Hundreds  of  dollars  per  day  to 
the  man  was  common,  and  now  and  again  a  thousand  or  more  per  day.  Don  Juan  Ferrd 
took  one  nugget  from  his  claim  which  weighed  47  ounces  and  six  dollars.  Another  party  found 
a  **  chispa '°  weighing  27  ounces,  and  another  one  of  26  ounces.  Many  others  found  pieces 
of  from  one  or  two  ounces  up  to  20,  and  yet  it  is  contended  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
larger  nuggets  were  never  snown  for  fear  of  some  evil  spirits,  who  infested  the  mines  at  the 
time.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  conversant  with  the  first  working  of  these  placers  that 
much  the  greater  proportion  of  the  gold  taken  out  was  in  nuggets  weighing  from  one  dollar 
up  to  the  size  of  tlie  '*  chispas  "  above  named.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  of  those  days  that 
**  not  even  a  Papago  Indian  would  work  for  less  than  $10  per  day.*' 

As  has  been  seen  from  the  above,  the  gold  was  large,  and  generally  clear  of  foreign  sub- 
stances.  The  largest  piece  (above  mentioned)  did  not  contain  an  apparent  atom  ot  quartz 
or  any  other  base  matter.  The  gold  from  the  different  camps  varied  a  trifle  in  its  worth  at 
the  mint  in  San  Francisco,  and  brought  from  |I7  50  to  $19  50  per  ounce.  But  all  that 
was  sold  or  taken  here  went  for  from  $16  to  $17  per  ounce.  Since  the  year  1864  until 
the  present,  there  have  been  at  various  times  many  men  at  work  in  these  placers,  number- 
ing in  the  winter  months  hundreds,  but  in  the  summer  months  not  exceeding  75  or  100; 
and  all  seem  to  do  sufficiently  well  not  to  be  willing  to  work  for  the  wages  of  the  country, 
which  are  and  have  been  foi  some  time  from  $30  to  165  per  month  and  found.  No  inconsid- 
erable amount  of  gold  comes  in  from  these  placers  now  weekly,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  I 
saw,  myself,  a  nugget  which  weighed  $40,  clear  and  pufe  from  any  foreign  substance. 

Some  parties  have  lately  come  into  these  diggings  with  what  is  called  concentrators  or  dry 
washers,  which  they  have  been  working  for  a  lew  weeks,  and  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Finkler  (an  owner  of  one  of  these  machines)  he  told  me  that  he  could  make  $20  per  day  where 
he  was  at  work,  and  pay  three  dollars  per  day  for  his  hands,  and  that  he  only  required  four 
to  work  the  machine.  Shouhl  these  machines  prove  a  success  these  placers  will  soon  be 
peopled  again  with  industrious,  prosperous  miners.  Of  the  total  amount  of  gold  taken  from 
these  mines,  I  am  as  much  at  a  loss  to  say  what  it  has  been  as  I  was  to  name  the  irv^erage 
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were  the  pioneers  of  these  placers.  J  have  failed  to  find  any  one  of  them  whose  opinion  19 
that  less  than  $1,000,000  were  taken  from  these  diggings  within  the  first  year,  and  in  all 
probabiUvj  as  much  was  taken  out  within  the  following  years. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  richness  of  these  placers  suggested  the  existence  of 
valuable  quartz  lodes  in  the  vicinity,  and  prospecting  began  in  1863.  The 
result  was  the  location  of  a  number  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  veins  within  an 
area  of  30  miles  about  La  Paz.  Of  these  several  have  been  opened,  and  the 
ores  well  tested. 

CoNSTAKTiA  MiKE. — ^A  gold  mine  12  miles  east  of  La  Paz  has  a  shaft  of 
75  feet,  and  some  20  tons  of  the  ore  worked  by  arrastras  yielded  $30  to  $50  per 
ton.  The  vein  is  five  feet  wide  in  a  granite  formation  and  regular.  The  Las 
Posas  is  a  similar  vein. 

Conquest  Mine. — This  is  a  gold  mine,  otherwise  known  as  the  Ravena  mine. 
It  is  situated  east  of  La  Paz,  some  six  miles,  and  has  been  well  prospected.  A 
number  of  shafts  and  tunnels  have  been  opened,  and  the  vein  is  found  to  be  well 
defined  and  promising.  The  width  is  from  3  to  20  feet.  Some  silver  is  found 
in  the  ore  which  is  free  from  stilphurets.  Gangs  of  men  are  now  employed,  as 
they  have  been  for  several  years,  in  preparing  this  mine  for  working  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  its  owner,  Mr.  Ravena,  is  confident  that  he  has  a  valuable  property. 
He  has  already,  it  is  said,  been  offered  $100,000. 

Cruc  Mine. — This  lode  is  also  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  with  a  mixture  of 
galena  in  the  ore.     A  shaft  50  feet  deep  has  been  sunk. 

PiCACHO  Mine. — ^At  a  point  some  30  miles  east  from  La  Paz,  on  the  road  to 
Wickenburg,  a  number  of  silver-bearing  lodes  were  opened  in  1863  and  1864. 
Much  work  was  done  upon  the  Picacho,  and  about  300  tons  of  ore  were  extracted 
from  the  shafts  and  tunnels,  which  amounted  to  some  600  feet  in  extent.  For 
some  cause  or  other  the  ore  was  not  worked.  The  ore  is  of  argentiferous  galena, 
and  the  vein  shows  a  width  of  about  three  feet  five  inches. 

Peach  Bloom  Mine. — A  shaft  of  80  feet  has  been  sunk  upon  the  lode  which 
adjoins  the  Picacho,  and  is  of  a  similar  class. 

The  Hughes,  the  American  Pioneer,  the  Scotty,  and  the  Salazan  silver 
lodes  in  the  same  vicinity  are  generally  of  the  same  class,  but  for  various  reasons 
have  not  yet  been  much  worked.  Good  pay  ore  in  carbonates  and  chlorides  has 
been  taken  from  the  latter,  but  no  permanent  vein  yet  found. 

The  Apache  Chief  copper  lode,  near  the  foregoing,  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble in  Arizona,  and  at  one  time  attracted  considerable  attention  in  San  Francisco. 
The  ore  is  found  in  deposits  rather  than  in  a  regular  vein,  but  the  location  is 
too  far  from  navigation  to  make  mining  profitable  at  present.  The  country 
about  La  Paz  is  bairen  of  wood  saving  mesquit  and  ironwood  in  the  gulches 
and  ravines,  and  water  is  not  abundant,  although  it  might  possibly  be  had  at 
any  point  between  La  Paz  and  Wickenburg  by  sinking  artesian  wells.  A  com- 
pany holding  a  charter  for  a  toll  road  to  Wickenburg  and  Prescott  have  proposed 
to  sink  several  such,  but  have  as  yet  taken  no  action. 

Ascending  the  Colorado  towards  Williams  Fork,  the  mountains,  nearly  all 
show  signs  of  metal-bearing.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  extensive  group  of 
copper  veins  yet  discovered  is  in  the  Harcuvar  chain  of  mountains,  at  a  distance 
of  35  miles  east  of  the  river,  and  55  miles  northeast  of  La  Pa,z,  and  a  little  north 
of  the  La  Paz  and  Wickenburg  road,  before  referred  to. 

Herman  Ehrenberg,  who  was  among  the  first  to  examine  the  lodes  upon  the 
Colorado,  as  he  was  those  in  southern  Arizona,  and  who  was  noted  for  his 
cautious  language,  made  a  lengthy  report  upon  the  Harcuvar  district,  of  which 
the  annexed  is  a  synopsis : 

The  group  embraces  18  lodes,  making  an  aggregate  of  51,200  lineal  feet. 
Shafts  have  been  sunk  which  demonstrate  that  they  are  not  only  large  but  per- 
manent veins.  The  rocks  of  the.  country  are  granite  gneiss,  fractured  at  right 
angles  to  the  plain  or  arrangement  of  stratification.    The  fissureo  are  nearly  per- 
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pendicnlar,  and  vary  in  width  fjrom  5  to  15  feet.  The  vein  mass  consists  of 
calcareons  spar,  tinctnred  green  by  the  mixture  of  talc  in  small  quantities  It  is 
distinctly  separated  from  the  connecting  rock  by  a  narrow  selvage  of  a  fermginons 
snbstance,  colored  by  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  The  sheets  of  ore  are  compact 
and  continaonSy  the  mass  of  the  gan^e  being  fonnd  near  one  of  the  walls,  both 
of  the  tme  walls  of  the  different  cuts  having  l^en  reached  in  only  a  few  instances. 
The  several  cats  show  the  same  general  bold  iron-stained  croppings,  the  same 
broad  fissmres,  the  same  sarEaoe  ores,  similar  dip,  and  nearly  parallel  bearing  or 
strike. 

On  the  Cunningham  lode  the  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  107  feet. 
The  metallic  part  of  this  vein  varies  in  width  from  fonr  to  six  feet,  the  width 
gradually  increasing  with  the  depth.  The  ore  in  sinking  assumes  an  undecom- 
posed  and  characteristic  appearance,  f.  o,  sulphurets  and  pyrites.  The  vein  has 
a  dip  of  nearly  80^  north-northeast,  bearing  or  striking  northwest,  and  is  sin- 
gularly regular,  being  traceable  a  long  distance  on  the  surface. 

The  QuA-8H  A-QUA-MAH,  another  of  the  leads  embraced  in  the  group,  has  been 
sunk  upon  to  the  depth  of  48  feet;  it  is  a  much  larger  vein  than  the  Cunning- 
ham and  has  yielded  some  good  ore.  All  the  other  leads  have  been  opened  by 
small  shafts  or  cuts,  and  nearly  all  show  the  same  bold  croppings,  similar  dip 
and  strike,  and  the  same  general  character  of  ores.  It  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  promising  groups  of  copper  mines  in  Aiizona.  Assorted  ores  taken 
from  these  leads  have  been  shipped  to  Swansea,  and  worked  37J  per  cent 
Assays  made  range  from  30  to  70  per  cent.  These  high-grade  ores  can  be  easily 
Inined. 

Williams  Fork. — Some  70  miles  north  of  La  Paz,  Williams  Fork,  or,  as  it 
was  originally  named,  "  Bill  Williams  Fork,"  after  a  well  known  trapper  and 
explorer,  enters  the  Colorado  from  the  east.  It  is  the  first  tributary  worthy  of 
note  north  of  the  Gila,  and  has  its  rise  in  the  mountain  ranges  between  Wick- 
enburg  and  Prescott ;  the  streams  known  as  Kukland  creek  and  Date  creek 
being  its  head-waters. 

The  Williams  Fork  district  is  now  the  best  known  copper  region  in  Arizona. 
The  country  for  a  number  of  miles  on  each  side  of  the  creek  abounds  in  scattered 
croppings  and  masses  or  bunches  of  copper  ore.  It  is  contended  by  some  that 
there  ai-e  several  clearly  defined  copper  lodes.  A  recent  writer  thus  refers  to 
their  characteristics : 

The  containing  rock  is  of  trapean  character,  and  geologically  speaking,  comparatiycly 
recent,  probably  belonging  to  the  early  tertiary  or  eocene  era.  These  copper  veins  are,  from 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  observal.on,  supposed  to  be  composed  entirely  of  fissure 
veins,  or  infiltrated  deposits  from  the  general  impregnation  of  the  containing  rock,  their 
materials  having  made  their  way  by  plutonic  forces  tnrough  the  trapean  rocks,  and  their 
accompanying  formations.  The  theory  of  the  formation  of  this  district  is  against  a  synclinal 
platonic  base,  unlike  the  California  middle  copper  belt,  because  the  whole  of  the  containing 
rock  is  the  same.  Its  geognostic  position,  however,  is,  as  far  as  authoritative  geology  is 
concerned,  sufficiently  true  of  a  real  vein  formation.  But  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the 
value  of  the  copper  deposits  of  that  district  is  that  they  are  massive,  solid,  and  regular,  so 
far  as  developed,  whilst  in  the  deposits  the  least  infiltration  is  impregnated  with  carbonates. 
The  outside  gossan  is  usually  of  specular  or  magnetic  iron,  which  is  invariably  found  adjacent 
on  the  surface.    8uch  is  the  character  of  the  richest  copper  mines  the  world  over. 

The  Planet  Company  was  organized  in  California  in  1864;  the  company  owns 
five  claims  as  follows :  Planet,  2,700  feet;  Ashley,  2,100  feet;  Wash,  2,100  feet; 
Sentinel,  2,100  feet;  and  Mountain  Chief,  1,800  feet.  To  this  time  no  work  has 
been  done  upon  the  Sentinel  and  Mountain  Chief  more  than  that  required  by  the 
laws  of  the  district,  in  order  to  hold  them.  The  Ashley  claim  has  been  so  far 
developed  as  to  show  evidences  of  a  ledge  of  copper  ore  about  600  feet  in  length. 
Several  cuts  have  been  made  developing  indi^tions  of  an  average  thickness  in 
the  led^e  of  about  10  feet.  The  character  of  the  ore  is  malachite,  assay  30  per 
cent,  copper.    Only  about  25  tons  have  been  mined  from  this  claim.   The  Wa^ 
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claim  is  the  waali  sepaxating  the  Ashley  and  Planet  claims.  The  Planet  cl&dm 
has  been  worked  since  the  spring  of  1865,  and  about  800  ions  of  ore  have  been 
taken  out.  The  ore  is  of  gray  and  red  oxide,  average  assay  40  per  cent.  It 
has  been  sold  in  San  Francisco  at  an  average  of  $100  per  ton. 

The  mines  are  located  12  miles  from  the  Colorado,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Williams  Fork.  The  cost  of  transporting  ore  to  San  Francisco  was  at 
first  $60  per  ton.  It  is  now  $28  per  ton,  and  will  probably  soon  be  but  $18  or 
$20.  If  the  company  could  erect  a  warehouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado, 
and  store  the  ore  there  until  a  cargo  for  a  large  vessel  accumulated,  it  could  be 
shipped  from  the  mines  to  Boston  or  Swansea,  at  a  total  cost  of  not  more  than 
$25  per  ton.  Then  30  per  cent,  ore,  of  which  there  is  a  quantity  in  both  the 
Ashley  and  Planet  claims,  could  be  profitably  worked.  Several  other  companies 
are  engaged  in  working  copper  lodes  at  Williams  Fork.  Mr.  Thompson,  a 
practical  and  enterprising  miner,  superintendent  of  the  Great  Central  Company, 
has  erected  furnaces  for  smelting  the  ore  taken  from  the  Eliza  mine,  and  although 
he  has  had  many  obstacles  to  contend  with,  his  experiment  has  not  proved 
altogether  unsuccessful.  The  Eliza  is  but  1,000  feet  distant  from  the  Planet 
It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  upon  the  same  vein,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated. According  to  a  late  report  the  company  have  two  small  furnaces  run- 
ning, turning  out  copper  from  91  to  96  per  cent,  fine,  which  is  being  shipped  to 
San  Francisco.  A  large  lot  of  this  copper  has  been  sold  for  15  cents  per  ponnd, 
$300  per  ton.  The  cost  of  delivering  such  copper  is  but  a  little  over  $100  per 
ton. 

The  ores  of  this  mine  are  oxides  and  carbonates,  very  little  or  no  iron  or  sulphur 
being  present ;  hence  the  companv  is  able  to  turn  ont  at  one  smelting  a  veiy 
good  article  of  copper.  Some  of  this  copper  has  been  used  by  the  brass  foundries 
of  San  Francisco,  who  have  pronounced  it  a  very  fair  article  for  many  commer- 
cial purposes,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  furnace.  Within  less  than  two  months 
they  will  have  a  larger  furnace  in  operation,  which  they  think  wUl  be  able  to 
turn  out  from  three  to  five  tons  of  copper  per  day. 

The  company  own  two  parallel  ledges  of  3,000  feet  each.  Only  one  ledge 
has  as  yet  been  developed  to  any  considerable  extent.  Upon  this  an  incline  has 
been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  at  which  point  there  are  some  indications  of 
sulphurets  coming  in.  At  the  depth  of  about  50  feet  drifrs  have  been  run  each 
way  from  the  shaft  about  100  feet,  all  the  way  in  ffood  ore ;  vein  varying  fr*om  five 
to  seven  feet  thick.  The  shaft  is  also  connected  with  the  snrfoce  by  a  tunnel, 
through  which  the  ore  will  be  taken  out.  The  outcrop  of  the  vein  has  been 
stripped  quite  a  distance,  developing  good  ore  all  the  way.  The  superintendent 
estimates  that  he  has  5,000  tons  of  ore  opened  to  sight,  which  will  average 
a  yield  of  25  per  cent.    He  has  lately  taken  out  some  ore  yielding  74  per  cent. 

Mineral  Hill,  a  locality  near  the  Planet  mine,  has  several  of  these  so-called 
lodes,  supposed  to  be  valuable.  The  Springfield  Company  are  now  taking  ore 
frx)m  the  Orion  ^  a  furnace  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Knowles.  At  Empire  Flat, 
10  miles  south  of  Williams  Fork,  and  three  miles  from  the  steamboat  landing  on 
the  Colorado,  the  Challenge  mine  has  been  worked  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
about  500  tons  of  fair  shipping  mineral  secured.  The  Kangaroo,  the  Bridal, 
and  other  copper  veins  promise  well,  and  ore  lately  worked  by  an  arrastra  from 
a  gold  lode  in  this  vicinity  gave  a  return  of  $85  to  the  ton. 

From  Williams  Fork  to  Fort  Mohave,  by  the  Colorado,  is  a  distance  of  about 
70  miles.  Just  about  the  fort,  which  was  established  long  prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Territory,  there  are  no  lodes,  but  in  the  mountain  ranges  east,  and 
north  and  east  of  Uardyville,  a  town  nine  miles  higher  up  the  river,  are  some 
districts  already  noted  for  their  gold  and  silver  mines. 

The  San  Francisco  Districtt  is  situated  some  12  miles  from  Hardyvillc, 
!n  a  northeasterly  direction.    A  stream  called  Silver  creek  runs  through  the  dis^ 
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trict  from  north  to  south.     The  features  of  the  district,  which  is  some  20  miles 
long  and  10  miles  wide,  are  thus  given  by  a  recent  writer: 

Tbe  bold  outcrop  of  quartz  lodes  stretching  from  east  to  west  may  be  seen  for  a  long  dis- 
tance. Conspicuous  among  these  ledges  is  the  Moss  lode  on  the  north,  the  Skinner  anaPar- 
flons  on  the  south.  The  aspect  of  these  ledges  is  singularly  wild  and  rugged,  deviating 
seldom  more  than  4^  or  b°  from  the  east  and  west  magnetic  equators.  There  is  another  set 
of  lodes  much  less  numerous  than  the  first,  whose  general  direction  is  northwest  and  south- 
east, or  more  exactly  north  20^  west.  These  lodes,  if  prolonged,  must  obviously  intersect 
some  of  the  east  and  west  lodes.  They  differ  not  only  in  their  course  and  direction,  but  in 
their  mineralogical  construction.  The  hrst  class,  the  east  and  west,  are  quartz  lodes,  charac- 
terized  by  the  presence  of  feldspar  and  flourspar  as  the  associate  minerals.  The  second  set  of 
lodes  may  be  called  calcareous,  being  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  magnesian  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  dolomite.  In  some  instances  these  have  quartz  linings  and  polished  walls.  Tbe 
Virginia,  Olive  Oatman,  and  Buffalo  are  conspicuous  examples  of  the  calcareous  lodes.  A 
third  class  of  lodes  is  observed  in  the  San  Francisco  district,  whose  direction  is  northeast 
and  southwest.  This  class  is  very  small,  not  including  more  than  three  or  four,  named 
the  Pride  of  Mexico,  Trimuverate,  Wright,  and  Morning  Star.  In  general  the  lodes  in  the  San 
Francisco  district  are  remarkably  vertical,  rarely  deviating  more  than  30^  from  the  perpen- 
dicular,  and  their  outcroppings  are  commonly  very  strong  and  well  marked,  forming  in  cose 
of  the  upper  lodes  conspicuous  features  in  the  topography  of  the  country. 

The  rocks  of  this  district  are  exclusively  porphyntic  or  volcanic.  The  porphyxy  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  the  feldspathic  varietv.  The  crystals  of  feldspar  are  implanted  in  a 
violet-colored  mass,  yielding,  like  most  of  the  porphyries  at  Virginia  City,  at  Esmeralda, 
Bodie,  and  in  the  Mojave  desert,  to  atmospheric  influences,  crumbling  into  incoherent  masses, 
or  breaking  away  into  acute  and  fantastic  clifts.  The  gigantic  quartz  lodes,  known  as  the 
Moss  and  the  Skinner,  contain  imbedded  in  their  mass,  especially  at  their  surface,  fragments 
of  scoriaceous  lavas,  and  present  in  general  a  burned  and  roasted  appearance.  On  tbe 
Organ  canon  of  the  Mojave  there  are  extinct  cones  of  volcanoes,  whose  streams  of  lava  may 
be  traced  for  eight  or  ten  miles,  standing  with  vertical  basaltic  walls  100  or  200  feet  above 
the  plain,  capped  with  scoria,  whose  surface  still  speaks  of  the  sluggish  nature  of  tbe  once 
molten  mass. 

The  attention  of  the  mineralogical  observer  is  arrested  by  the  similarity  of  the  lodes  in  this 
region  as  compared  with  those  of  other  districts,  by  the  general  absence  of  metallic  sul- 
phurets,  and  tne  carious  or  porous  character  so  common  in  the  outcroppings  of  quartz  in 
most  auriferous  regions,  and  not  unlike  those  seen  in  some  portions  of  Nevada.  This  char- 
acter of  outcroppings  of  the  quartz  lodes  in  the  San  Francisco  district  is  common  to  most 
outcroppings  in  the  porpbyritic  or  plutonic  rocks  of  other  mining  districts  in  Arizona,  as  in 
the  districts  of  £1  Dorado  canon  and  the  Wauba  Yuma. 

Of  the  contents  of  the  lodes  the  same  writer  has  the  following  : 

The  Moss,  Skinner,  and  in  general  the  larger  lodes  of  the  district,  are  characterized  by  tbe 
presence  of  an  abundance  of  white  feldspar,  forming  sometimes  the  mass  of  the  vein ;  the 
quartz  existing  then  as  a  subordinate  vein  in  the  feldsparic  and  porpbyritic  ganguo.  The 
mineral  most  characteristic  of  the  east  and  west  lodes  in  the  San  Francisco  district,  next  to 
tbe  quartz  and  feldspar,  which  form  the  great  mass  of  the  lodes,  is  flourspar,  a  mineral  fre- 
quently seen  elsewhere  in  the  world  as  an  associate  in  silver-bearing  lodes — as,  for  example, 
in  Frieburg  in  Saxony — but  which  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  country  in  a  similar  asso- 
ciation. 

This  mineral  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Skinner  lode,  the  Dayton,  the  Knickerbocker, 
and  tbe  Quackenbush,  and  has  been  observed  in  tbe  Moss  and  several  others.  It  is  asso- 
ciated in  them  with  free  gold,  bom  silver  sometimes  in  dodecahedra  crystals  and  iron  gossary. 
The  outcroppings  of  the  Moss  lode  form  a  most  conspicuous  feature  in  tbe  landscape,  seen 
standing  up  in  oold  crests  from  a  long  distance.  This  lode  stretches  in  a  continuous  line  for 
more  than  a  mile,  and  is  claimed  for  double  that  distance.  It  is  distant  north  of  Silver  creek 
about  two  miles ;  its  course  is  about  west  5^  north,  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  liver, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  five  miles.  On  the  surface  the  outcrop  shows  a  width  of 
about  50  feet,  rising  to  the  height  of  from  50  to  100  feet  above  the  arroya,  sinking  at  intervals 
to  the  surface;  its  height  above  the  Colorado  river  is  about  1,500  feet  It  has  a  southerly 
dip  of  14^  to  ^(P  away  from  the  vertical.  The  vein  material  is  composed  of  whitish  compact 
feldspar  and  quartz  porphyry,  intersected  by  veins  of  dense  red,  otten  marbled  quartz,  rich 
in  free  gold.  Included  in  this  vast  mass  are  numerous  sets  of  feldspar,  bomstone,  and 
quartz  veins,  also  masses  of  gray  porphyry,  tufaceous  and  vesicular  lava. 

The  hanging  wall  of  the  Moss  lode  is  an  ash-gray,  feldspathic  porphyry,  often  intersected 
by  thread-veins  of  quartz  and  hornstone,  barren  of  metallic  sulpnurets,  showing  at  the  sur 
face  no  clay  wall,  or  fluccan,  separating  it  from  the  vein.  The  absence  of  this  character  of 
permanent  and  well-defined  lodes  at  tne  sniface  of  the  Moss  ledge  is  in  analogy  with  the 
character  of  many  veins  in  Nevada,  which,  however,  at  a  moderate  depth  acquire  Uiis 
feature,  as  the  Allen  shaft  shows  to  be  the  fact  for  the  south  or  hanging  wall  of  the  Moss 
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lode.    The  entire  outcrop  of  ibis  lode  has  a  burat-np,  dried  and  hardened  aspect^  but  la 
proven  to  be  quite  super  ticial  by  veiy  moderate  explorations. 

The  bullion  obtained  from  this  vein  contains  silver  enough  to  give  It  a  pale,  yellow  color; 
the  gold  appears  in  beautiful  polished  scales,  the  flat  surface  often  embossed  with  crystalline 
lines.  The  precious  metal  is  sometimes  imbedded  in  a  compact  red  jaspery  quartz,  presenting, 
when  cut  and  polished,  beautiful  eraphic  goldstone.  This  rich  gold- bearing  mass  of  ferrugi- 
nous quartz  form  the  outcrop  of  this  gigantic  vein  only  at  isolated  points.  These  physical 
features  bear  great  resemblance  to  that  portion  of  the  Comstock  vein,  which  is  still  seen  at 
Gold  Hill,  south  of  Virginia  City,  where  similar  rich  deposits  of  low-grade  gold  were  formed 
in  the  quartz  outcrop,  (giving  nam6  to  the  town  which  has  since  sprung  into  such  wonderful 
activity  as  the  result  ot  the  development  of  the  mines  which  have  opened  upou  this  remark- 
able silver  vein.  Assays  of  samples  of  the  Moss  vein  show  a  value  varying  from  $L70  to 
several  thousand  dollars  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Of  the  other  lodes  in  this  district,  the 
Skinner,  on  the  south  side  of  Silver  creek,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  and,  like  the 
Moss,  show  bold  outline  of  outcrop.  This  lode  shows  drusy  quartz,  both  compact  and 
cellular,  and  ferruginous  with  numerous  cavities,  out  of  which  flourspar  has  been  decom- 
posed. Small  traces  of  sulphide  are  seen  at  the  surface,  which  is  stained  by  black  oxide  of 
maganese,  making  portions  of  the  outcrop  quite  black.  This  vein  varies  from  50  to  150  feet 
in  thickness.  Its  walls  are  ash-colored,  ieldspathic  porphyry,  in  places  beautifully  polished 
on  the  line  of  dip  70<^  north.  The  vein  appears  to  be  without  a  lining  of  clay,  but  like  that 
which  is  so  commonly  seen  in  the  outcrops  of  Nevada,  that  it  is  no  proof  of  the  absence  of 
this  important  characteristic  of  a  true  vein  at  a  moderate  depth,  assays  of  ores  from  this 
vein  prove  the  presence  of  silver  to  the  respective  values  of  $25,  (74,  and  |83  to  the  ton  of 
2,000  pounds.  The  Parsons,  Huxst,  and  Lelaud  are  other  gigantic  lodes,  south  of  the 
Skinner.  The  smaller  lodes  of  this  district  seem  to  promise  ouicKer  returns  for  a  less  expendi- 
ture of  money,  such  as  the  Caledonia  and  Dayton,  a  few  hundred  feet  south  of  the  Moss 
lode,  and  the  Quackenbush  and  Knickerbocker,  some  distance  south  of  the  Skinner  and 
Parsons.  These  veins  are  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  well  defined,  and  showing  al 
the  surface  all  the  characters  of  true  metalliferous  veins.  Samples  from  these  outcrops 
yielded  in  a  mill  from  $40  to  $250  per  ton. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Davis,  of  Hardy ville,  has  furnished  some  notes  descriptive  of  the 
Moss,  Parsons,  and  several  other  lodes  in  the  San  Francisco  district;  which  axe 
given  with  a  slight  condensation  : 

The  Mqss  Lode  was  among  the  first  discovered  in  this  district,  and  is  perhaps 
the  best  known.  The  vein  is  well  defined  for  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The 
rock  is  dork  colored  and  iron  stained,  the  country  rock  is  porphyry,  the  hanging 
wall  smooth  and  hard.  Some  remarkable  specimens  of  gold  ore  have  been 
taken  from  this  lode.  In  blasting,  in  some  instances,  pieces  have  been  torn  out 
yellow  with  gold,  and  the  face  of  the  lode  has  shown  streaks  of  the  precious 
metal.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  owners  have  held  their  claims  as  high  as 
$300  per  foot.  The  gold  is  of  a  bright  color,  and  usually  found  in  layers  as 
thin  as  paper,  which  makes  it  more  showy  than  abundant  ]  the  lode,  however, 
promises  well.  There  ai'o  several  shafts,  and  recently  a  tunnel  300  feet  in  length 
has  pierced  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  150  feet,  where  the  vein  is  wide,  and  consid- 
erable gold  was  found,  but  fine  and  scattered.  The  tunnel  enters  the  vein  at 
right  angles,  and  after  reaching  it  follows  it  west  for  300  feet,  where  a  shaft 
descends  from  the  surface.  All  the  rock  taken  out  bears  gold,  and  the  vein, 
from  a  width  of  five  feet  at  the  surface,  increases  at  the  greatest  depth  reached. 

A  10-stamp  mill  was  erected  at  Hardyville  a  few  months  smce,  and  about  260 
tons  of  the  ore  have  been  worked,  but  the  result  is  not  announced.  The  cost 
of  mining  is  $5  per  ton ;  of  hauling  to  the  mill  the  same. 

TJie  Parsons  Lode. — This  lode  runs  east  and  west,  and  can  be  traced  by  neat 
wall  of  croppings  for  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  The  vein  rock  is 
chiefly  a  gray  quartz,  accompanied  by  flourspar.  The  country  rock  is  blue  and 
binls-eye  poi-phyry.  The  lode  is  from  5  to  12  feet  in  width.  'There  are  several 
claims  upon  it,  those  best  known  being  the  Southern  Cross  and  Queen  of  the 
Pacific.  Upon  the  latter  a  timnel  of  210  feet  in  length,  along  the  lode,  has 
been  cut. 

Crossing,  or  rather  running  into,  the  Parsons  lode  at  nearly  right  angles  is  a 
lode  known  as  the  Michigan.     The  vem  is  about  three  feet  thick,  and  a  few  tons 
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of  the  surface  ore  worked  in  an  arrastra  gave  a  yield  of  $70  to  the  ton  in  gold; 
the  tailings  since  worked  yielded  $80  to  the  ton  in  silver. 

What  is  now  known  as  the  Southern  Cross,  or  Hardy  mine,  is  a  location  of 
1,800  feet  on  the  Parsons  lode  and  of  1 ,600  feet  on  the  Michigan  lode.  The  Par- 
sons is  probably  the  mother  lode  of  the  vicinity.  Beginning  at  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Hardy  location,  at  a  large  wash,  the  lode  takes  its  course  west 
over  an  eminence,  say  400  feet  higher  than  at  the  starting  point,  and  this  in  a 
distance  of  about  1,000  feet.  The  lode  is  favorably  situated  for  tunnelling,  and 
several  tunnels  are  already  well  advanced.  A  shaft  between  the  two  principal 
tunnels  is  now-down  some  80  feet,  following  the  vein  j  it  will  need  to  be  200 
feet  deep  in  order  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  tunnels.  The  shaft  is  five  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  but  it  does  not  occupy  the  whole  vein.  One  hundred  tons  of  the 
ore  taken  during  the  past  summer  from  this  shaft  and  from  other  cuts,  and 
worked  in  the  mjosa  mill,  gave  a  return  of  $18  to  the  ton,  while  the  assays  of  the 
pulp  from  the  battery  gave  about  $35  to  the  ton.  This  experiment  is  not  con- 
sidered, owing  to  a  want  of  proper  facilities  in  the  mill,  an  accurate  test  of 
what  the  ore  will  produce  under  proper  working.  The  owner  of  the  claim,  Mr. 
Hardy,  is  pushing  the  tunnels  and  shafts  forward,  and  is  confident  that  he  has  a 
good  mine.  Ho  has  already'  expended  $40,000  in  opening  it,  and  will  soon 
erect  a  mill  at  Hardyville. 

The  Ldand  Lode,  in  this  district,  runs  east  and  west,  and  is  about  five  feet  in 
width.  The  rock  bears  gold  and  silver,  the  former  predominating.  The  gold 
is  fine  and  evenly  diffused  through  the  rock.  A  tunnel  150  feet  in  length  stnkes 
the  lode  at  the  depth  of  50  feet,  where  the  quartz  is  as  good  as  at  the  surface. 

T?ie  Mitchell  Lode  runs  east  and  west,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  north ;  has  good 
walls,  and  the  vein  is  from  three  to  six  feet  in  width,  of  quartz  and  flourspar. 
A  vein  of  quartz  of  a  bluish  color,  varying  in  width  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
feet,  runs  the  whole  traceable  length  of  the  lode,  and  prospects  well  in  ffold. 
For  my  own  satisfaction  (says  Mr.  Davis)  I  took  from  this  vein  10  pounas  of 
quartz,  a  ijur  sample,  and  pulverized  it  in  a  hand  mortar,  when,  washing  it  in  a 
pan,  it  jrielded  at  the  rate  of  $150  per  ton  in  gold.  But  little  work  has  been 
performed  upon  the  lode,  owing  to  a  want  of  means  and  to  Indian  troubles. 

The  Sacrambnto  District. — ^Next  to  the  San  Francisco,  the  Sacramento 
is  the  best  known  of  the  districts  adjacent  to  Fort  Mohave  and  Hardyville.  It 
IS  some  30  miles  northeast  of  the  latter  plaoe,  and  abounds  in  veins,  several 
of  which  have  been  opened.  This  district  is  tolerably  well  watered,  having 
three  or  four  small  running  streams  and  a  number  of  springs.  The  water  is, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  springs,  of  an  excellent  character.  Pino  and 
cedar  timber  are  abundant,  and  the  whole  district  is  rich  in  nutritious  grasses,  and 
arable  lands  are  near  at  hand.  The  mines  are  chiefly  of  argentiferous  galena, 
and  show  well  in  gold  and  silver.  There  are  also  some  copper  veins  showing 
free  gold.    A  correspondent  has  furnished  the  following  list : 

Neptune  Lode. — This  lode  shows  a  vein  seven  feet  wide,  with  walls  of  slate 
and  granite.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  150  feet.  The  ore  shows 
both  gold  and  silver. 

Silver  HiU  LodCy  argentiferous  galena;  a  shaft  100  feet  deep;  vein  four  feet 
wide. 

Alcrav^s  Lode,  gold  and  silver ;  shaft  65  feet  deep ;  vein  three  feet  wide. 

Mohave  Chi(*f  Lode,  gold  and  silver ;  shaft  45  feet ;  vein  six  feet  wide. 

Antietam  Lode,  copper ;  shaft  40  feet ;  vein  three  feet  wide,  two  feet  of  which 
is  ore  yielding  from  40  to  80  per  cent.  There  are  also  rich  traces  of  gold  and 
silver. 

JBlue  Bell  Lode,  gold  and  silver ;  shaft  24  feet ;  vein  two  feet  wide. 

Darby  Lode,  gold  and  silver  shaft  26  feet ;  vein  two  feet  wide. 

Banid  Wdkkr  Lode,  gold  and  silver :  two  shafts  20  feet  each :  vein  three  feet 
wide. 
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Atlanta  LodCj  argentiferons  galena;  shaft  22  feet )  vein  three  feet  wide. 

Union  Lode,  argentiferous  gaJena;  shaft  13  feet ;  vein  eight  feet  wide,  show- 
ing a  mass  of  mineral. 

Thb  Wauba  Tuma  Distbict  is  npon  the  road  to  Presoott,  and  some  50 
miles  from  the  Colorado. 

Here  (says  a  writer  describing  the  district)  beems  to  be  an  entire  change  in  the  geological 
formation  ;  the  porphyritic  and  volcanic  rocks  giving  a  place  to.metamorphic  schists,  gneiss, 
and  granitic  rocKS  abounding  with  numerous  veins  of  quartz,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding chaoffe  in  the  character  and  direction  of  the  mineral  veins  Near  the  western 
margin  or  the  Wanba  Yuma  district  occnrs  a  considerable  vein  of  aoriferons  quartz,  accom- 
panied bj  ores  of  copper  and  snlphnrets  of  iron.  It  is  located  in  a  high  granitic  mountain ; 
It  U  called  the  '*  Pride  of  the  Ptius,'*  and  appears  to  be  about  10  feet  in  width,  possessing 
promising  characteristics  common  to  the  auriferous  lodes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  has  the 
same  northwest  and  southeast  direction.  Enormous  dikes  or  roofs  of  quartz,  and  of  courso 
quartz  ore,  feldspatbic  granite,  cut  through  the  reddish  gneissoid  granite  which  forms  the  base- 
ment rock  over  a  large  part  of  the  Wauba  Yuma  district.  Upon  these  gigantic  quartz  ledges 
no  exploration  has  been  made,  nor  is  there  evidenco  of  much  metallic  value  in  them. 

There  is  some  timber  in  this  district,  chiefly  pine,  oak,  and  walnut,  and  it  is 
well  snpplied  with  water  and  grass. 

The  Pride  qf  the  Pines  lode  has  a  shaft  36  feet  in  depth,  and  shows  a  vein 
three  feet  wide,  in  which  there  is  considerable  free  gold  and  some  traces  of  silver. 

The  Ben  Franklin  lode  has  a  shaft  22  feet  deep,  and  shows  a  vein  four  feet 
wide,  with  gold  and  silver. 

The  El  ISonito,  McAnneny,  Florence,  McCleUan,  Mountain  Lilp,  Bt4bicon, 
and  William  M.  Lent  lodes  in  this  district  are  well  spoken  of,  and  a  company 
has  been  formed  in  New  York  to  develop  them. 

Fl  Dorado  cahony  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado,  some  40  miles  north 
of  Hardyvillc,  is  the  centre  of  a  silver  district,  in  which  a  number  of  lodes  haye 
been  located  and  several  of  them  worked.  Two  mills  were  erected  several  years 
since.  4 

The  Tchatticwp  lode  is  seven  feet  wide,  well  defined,  and  yields  good  ore.  Four 
hundred  tons  crushed  averaged  $70  to  the  ton. 

The  Queen  City,  Indian  Queen,  and  other  lodes  have  a  good  reputation. 

This  part  of  Arizona  has,  by  a  vote  of  Congress,  been  set  off  to  the  State 
of  Nevada,  but  its  inhabitants  protest  against  the  change,  and  the  legislature  of 
Arizona  has  unanimously  memorialized  Congress  to  reconsider  its  vote. 

Genebal  Remarks  on  the  Colorado  River  Country. — ^Although  not 
well  known  until  long  after  southern  Arizona  had  been  explored,  and  not  yet 
fully  prospected,  the  valley  of  the  great  Colorado  is  entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion as  a  mining  region.  The  temperature  is  much  like  that  of  southern  Arizona, 
and  the  region  is  about  as  well  wooded  and  watered.  The  timber  is  chiefly 
mesquite  and  iron  wood,  and  found  in  the  ravines  and  gulches.  There  is,  also, 
considerable  cottonwood  along  the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries,  and  for  mining 
use  and  fuel  the  drift-wood  annually  swept  down  the  Colorado  furnishes  an 
acceptable  supply. 

The  agricultural  lands  of  the  Colorado  region  are  less  extensive  than  those  of 
southern  Ai'izona,  but  where  they  are  found  they  are  mellow  and  fertile.  The 
Yuma,  Mohave,  and  Chimahueva  Indians,  friendly  tribes,  cultivate  them  with 
success,  and  gardens  laid  out  near  La  Paz,  Arizona  City,  Mohave,  and  Hardy- 
villc by  the  white  settlers  have  produced  abxmdantly.  The  broad  plains  lying 
between  La  Paz  and  Weaver  and  Wickenburg  only  need  water  to  be  made  pro- 
ductive, and  this  it  is  thought  can  be  supplied  by  artesian  wells. 

There  are  various  opinions  regarding  the  navigation  of  the  Colorado.  Small 
steamers  have  for  some  years  delivered  fireight  at  La  Paz  and  Hardyville,  and 
many  persons  consider  the  latter  place  the  practical  head  of  navigation,  but  of 
late  several  trips  have  been  made  to  Callville,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  river  is 
navigable  to  that  point.  The  difficulties  and  delays  are  serious  obstacles,  but  it 
is  thought  they  may  be  overcome.     Callville  is  some  600  miles  fitom  the  month 
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of  tlio  Colorado,  and  tbo  roads  to  Salt  Lake  City,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles, 
are  easy  and  safe.  It  is  believed  that  the  river  may  be  improved  so  as  to  render 
navigation  to  Call vi He  practicable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  especiAlly 
when  boats  such  as  are  used  upon  the  upper  Missouri,  and  upon  the  Tennet;8ee 
and  Cumberland  rivers,  are  introduced.  In  the  event  of  success,  trade  will  be 
made  one  of  large  profit,  not  only  secm*ing  the  transportation  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  silver  and  copper  •ores,  but  of  supplies  for  all  of  Arizona  north  of  the 
Gila,  for  Utah,  and  for  parts  of  Montana.  The  merchants  of  San  Francisco, 
conceding  the  importance  of  the  river  as  a  channel  of  trade,  have  lately  held 
several  meetings  to  encourage  navigation,  and  to  call  general  attention  to  the 
practicability  of  the  same. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  held  September  27,  1867, 
G.  W.  Gilmoro,  esq.,  submitted  the  following  report  of  observations  upon  the 
Colorado  river,  chiefly  made  during  the  trip  of  the  steamer  £smeralda,' Captain 
Rogers,  in  November,  1866 : 

Port  Isabel  to  Fort  Yuma. — For  tbe  whole  of  this  distance  the  river  runs  throagrh  an 
open  country,  presenting^  on  either  side  wide  stretches  of  bottom  lands,  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion and  abnnaantly  supplied  with  timber,  mostly  cottonwood,  willow  and  mesqnite.  The 
Indians  who  live  along  tne  river  cultivate  the  land  to  some  extent,  producing  good  crops  of 
Indian  corn,  squashes,  melons,  beans,  tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  Occasionally  a  little 
barley  and  wheat  are  planted,  which  always  appear  to  yield  well. 

About  60  miles  above  Port  Isabel,  tule  lands  commence,  extending  along  the  river  on  either 
side  for  a  distance  of  ^  or  25  miles,  and  back  from  the  river  to  a  great  width^-on  the  west 
shore  said  to  be  in  places  20  or  30  miles  in  width.  These  tule  lands  are  dry  enough  for  cul* 
tivation,  and  liold  out  promise  of  great  fertility.  Above  the  tules  the  land  is  again  higher, 
like  that  below,  covered  with  vegetation  and  trees,  and  more  or  less  cultivated  by  the  Inaiann 
up  to  Fort  Yuma. 

For  the  whole  of  these  175  miles  the  river  has  a  very  crooked  and  winding  course,  aver- 
agii^g  in  width  probably  half  a  mile ;  and  this  average  width,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  it 
retains  for  the  entire  distance  up  to  Caliville,  varied  from  time  to  time  by  bars  and  bends, 
or  by  its  passage  through  nfountain  cafions  and  rocky  obstructions. 

The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  for  30  or  35  miles  above  Port  Isabel  in  ordinary  stages  of  the  river, 
and  for  this  distance  on  the  flood  tide  salt  water  is  found. 

At  the  rise  of  water  the  river  will  perhaps,  on  the  average  between  Fort  Yuma  and  tho 
mouth,  bo  five  to  six  feet  above  low  water  level — the  rise  lessening  towards  Port  Isabel. 

The  channel,  sometimes  on  one  shore,  sometimes  on  the  other,  has  a  width  varying  from 
one-eighth  to  one-third  of  a  milo,  and  a  depth  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  eight  feet.  The 
only  obstructions  of  note  in  the  entire  distance  to  Fort  Yuma  are  two  sand-bars,  which  at 
times  have  not  over  two  feet  of  water  upon  them,  and  are  frequently,  in  low  stages  of  water, 
couRequently  troublesome.  It  often  happens  that  thesr>  bars  are  washed  away  and  changed 
suddenly  by  the  current.  In  one  instance,  during  a  single  night,  a  bar  with  but  two  feet  of 
water  upon  it  disappeared,  and  10  feet  of  water  were  found  next  day  in  its  place. 

Fort  Yuma  to  La  Paz. — The  river  continues  very  crooked,  having  about  the  same  aver- 
age width  and  depth  of  channel.  There  are  perhaps  three  bars  which  may  be  called  bad  iu 
low  water,  though  these  are  frequently  cut  away  by  the  current  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  water 
upon  them. 

At  high  stages  of  water  great  changes  take  place  in  the  channel.  The  banks  are  of  light- 
colored  adobe  soil ;  they  were  in  some  places  auring  last  season's  unusually  high  water  cut 
away  for  a  mile  directly  into  the  land,  changing  the  course  of  the  river  to  that  extent,  but 
leaving  a  new  channel  quite  equal  to  the  old.  This  cutting  occurs  at  bends  of  the  river  ia 
the  bottom  lauds,  which,  as  below  Fort  Yuma,  are  covered  with  vegetation  and  timber;  the 
trees  of  the  varieties  already  named  are  suitable  for  fuel,  and  are  of  very  rapid  growth.  It 
is  found  that  upon  new  lands  formed  by  the  cuttings  of  the  river  cottonwood,  willow,  and 
mesquite  trees  will  be  produced  in  three  years  largo  enough  to  cut  for  fuel. 

Fertile  bottom  lands  extend  with  little  interruption  along  the  banks  of  the  river  from  Fort 
Yuma  to  the  Barriers — tho  first  rapids  on  the  river,  situated  about  half-wav  to  La  Paz.  Here 
a  range  of  broken  mountains  approaches  the  river  on  either  side,  and  its  channel  passes 
between  high  rocks,  which  contract  it  and  give  it  a  current  more  rapid  and  diflicult  to  make 
head  against  than  any  other  rapid  on  the  river  excepting  the  Roann^^  rapids.  At  the  Bar- 
riers there  are  two  channels.  The  one  used  at  low  water  is  about  100  teet  wide  at  that  stage, 
the  current  flowing  through  smooth,  deep,  and  very  rapid.  The  rapids  are  short,  probably 
500  yards,  more  or  less.    The  other  channel,  used  when  the  river  is  up,  is  wider  and  easier. 

After  passing  tho  Barriers,  the  mesa,  an  elevated  gravelly  plateau,  ^nerally  barren,  nearly 
up  to  the  nver  in  many  places,  breaking  the  bottom  lands,  and  forming  the  banks  for  spaces 
sometimes  of  hal  f  a  mile,  at  others  ot  two  or  three  miles  along  its  course.  Occasionally  the  mesa 
will  form  one  shore  of  the  river  for  a  mile  or  two,  while  on  the  other  will  be  a  fine  open  bot- 
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torn.  I  This  mesa,  where  it  slrikes  the  river,  isttsnallj  30  to  30  feet  above  the  water.  It  is 
sever  overflowed,  aud  during  the  mosqnito  season  the  Indians  live  upon  it  to  avoid  those 
insects,  which  are  exceedingly  troublesome  upon  the  lower  lands.  All  the  way  from  Fort 
Tama  to  La  Paz  the  mesa  can  be  seen  from  the  river  in  the  distance,  borderinir  the  bottom 


and  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  whose  villages  are  occasionally  seen  alonp^  the  river  shore. 
Trees  are  quite  abundant  for  most  of  the  distance,  and  plenty  of  fuel  to  be  had.  Fuel  cut 
by  the  Indians  is  not  very  srood,  as  they  usually  take  only  dead  trees  or  driftwood,  instead 
of  cuttin^r  live  trees  aud  piling  the  wood  to  dry.  Driftwood  upon  the  lower  river  is  mostly 
of  the  lighter  woods  that  grow  there;  while  upon  the  upper  waters  it  is  of  wood  having  good 
substance  for  fuel. 

Above  the  Barriers  is  the  well-known  rancho  of  William  Rhodes,  extending  16  miles  along 
the  east  bank  of  the  river.  The  land  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  and  sustains  large  num- 
bers of  cattle  which  thrive  remarkably  well. 

La  Pa2  to  Mohavb  CAJfON.— The  character  of  the  river  is  a  liltle  changed  in  these  100 
miles.  It  has  a  width  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  a  depth  ranging  from 
four  and  a  half  to  eight  feet,  with  occasional  bars  having,  say,  30  inches  of  water  upon 
them.  It  is  much  less  crooked  than  below.  There  is  generally  a  good  wide  channel  with 
a  pretty  rapid  current,  and  occasionally  a  short  bend  which,  at  high  water,  will  cause  a 
powerful  eddy,  a  little  dangerous  for  a  steamboat  of  insufficient  power.  There  is,  however, 
no  broken  water,  and  no  dangerous  rocks  are  to  be  found. 

The  valley  described  in  the  last  section  extends,  with  little  change  of  character,  up  to 
Mohave  canon.  About  30  miles  above  La  Paz  the  Ohimahueva  mountains  approach  to 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  shores  of  the  river,  with  a  fine  open  country  lying  about 
their  base.  In  these  mountains  are  copper  mines  which  promise  to  become  very  productive 
whenever  work  upon  them,  now  suspenaed,  shall  be  resumed.  After  passing  Williams  Fork, 
situated  about  80  miles  above  La  Paz,  there  is  a  distance  of  18  or  20  miles  to  Mohave  canon, 
through  which  the  river  passes,  cutting  its  way  for  eight  or  nine  miles  through  a  high  range 
of  mountains ;  flowing  partly  between  immense  precinice^of  rock,  rising  nearly  perpendic- 
ular from  its  sides,  and  partly  between  masses  of  broken  rocks  and  mountains.  The  chan« 
nel,  however,  is  of  good  width  and  depth,  free  from  dangerous  rocks,  and  with  deep  water 
close  up  to  the  rocky  shores,  against  which  a  steamboat's  guards  will  touch  while  the  hull  is 
in  clear  water,  free  from  projecting  points  of  rock.  This  feature  is  constantly  to  be  observed 
upon  the  Colorado  in  places  where  it  passes  between  shores  of  rock,  and  is  a  most  favorable 
circumstance  for  steamboat  navigation. 

Mohave  Canon  to  Hardy ville.— Above  the  canon  the  valley  a^ain  presents  itself, 
differing  little  in  character  until  reaching  Fort  Mohave,  about  30  miles  above.  For  this  dis- 
tance the  bottom  lands  prevail,  bordered  in  the  distance  by  the  mesa,  which  occasionally 
comes  up  and  skirts  the  river  for  short  distances  and  then  again  recedes,  leaving  long,  wide 
stretches  of  low  lands  covered  with  vegetation,  and  producing  the  same  timber  as  that  found 
lower  down  the  river.  Upon  the  east  side  of  the  river  a  few  Mohave  Indiaas  are  scattered  ; 
on  the  west,  a  small  number  of  the  Chimahueva  tribe.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  farming 
land  lying  between  the  canon  and  the  fort,  some  of  which  is  already  occupied  by  Americans. 
Ifiere  was  located  the  Philadelphia  rancho,  occupying  several  miles  along  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  Of  this  rancho  a  largo  part  has  been  washed  away  and  lost  by  the  cutting  out  of  tha 
river  during  the  past  two  seasons. 

Afler  passing  Fort  Mohave  the  shores  change.  Low  mesas,  producing  a  little  vegetation, 
form  the  banks  upon  both  sides  of  the  river,  except  when  occasionally  broken  by  small  bot- 
toms of  good  land,  some  of  them  occupied  bv  a  few  Indians.  Scarcely  any  timber  is  seen 
upon  the  river  from  the  fort  up  to  Cottonwood  island.  What  little  formerly  grew  upon  this 
part  of  the  river  has  been  mostly  cut  off. 

For  the  60  miles  from  Mohave  cafion  to  Hardyville  there  is  nothing  serious  to  impede 
navigation.  The  river  is  much  straighter  than  in  the  lower  parts,  and  has  no  sharp  bends 
and  no  bad  bars.  In  some  places  a  strong  current  is  encountered,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  a  steamboat.  The  average  width  of  the  river  continues  about  half  a  mile.  The  chan- 
nel in  width  aud  depth  is  about  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 

Hardyville  to  Cottonwood  Island.— The  shores  continue  of^  low  mesas  on  each 
side.  There  is  very  little  timber  to  be  seen.  Hero  and  there  is  a  small  opening  of  arable 
land,  breaking  the  line  of  the  mesa.  A  few  Indians  of  the  Mohave  and  Chimahueva  tribes 
are  found  upon  the  banks.  The  country  generally  presents  a  poor  and  barren  aspect,  but 
in  a  few  places  upon  the  small  bottoms  farms  might  be  cultivated.  A  trifling  amount  of 
firewood  can  yet  be  had  upon  this  portion  of  the  river. 

For  this  distance  the  river  may  be  said  to  be  quite  straight.  Its  bends  are  long  and  easy, 
and  it  offers  every  facility  for  navigation.  The  few  bars  found  have  sufficient  water  upon 
them  even  at  low  stages.  Some  phices  are  to  be  passed  where  there  is  a  quick  current,  but 
there  is  no  obstruction  to  navigation  until  the  head  of  Cottonwood  island  is  reached.  At 
this  place  there  is  a  sand-bar  upon  which  the  depth  of  water  frequently  changes,  and  which 
is  said  might  sometimes  in  low  water  prove  troublesome.    When  the  Esmeralda  crossed  it 
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there  were  five  feet  of  water  upon  it,  and  that  at  a  low  staee  of  the  river.  The  riT#  oon- 
tinnes  about  half  a  ttiile  in  average  width,  and  the  chann^  about  the  same  in  depth  and 
width  as  in  the  lower  river — ^ranging  saj  from  four  and  one-half  to  eight  feet  deep  in  most 
places. 

Cottonwood  island,  abont  10  miles  long  by  an  average  of  about  three  miles  wide,  is  a  fine, 
level,  island,  fertile  and  covered  with  grass,  and  having  considerable  timber.  Claims  ara 
said  to  have  been  located  upon  the  land,  but  it  is  yet  unoccupied.  On  the  main  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  opposite  Cottonwood  island  are  fine  bottom  lands,  with  good  grass. 

A  large  quantity  of  dnuwood  of  superior  kind  for  fuel,  composed  mainly  of  pitch-pine  and 
cedar,  every  year  lodges  at  the  head  and  along  the  sides  of  the  island — sufficient,  perhaps, 
alone,  if  taken  care  of,  to  furnish  the  fuel  for  years  to  steamboats  passing  on  the  Callville 
route.  An  immense  quantitv  of  this  wood  was  upon  the  island,  estimatea  at  several  thon- 
sand  cords.  The  entire  head  of  the  island  seemed  to  be  formed  of  trunks  of  trees  and  sand 
washed  in  between  them.  The  driftwood  consists  of  trees,  much  broken  up,  of  various 
sizes,  not  usually  exceeding  1 4  inches  in  diameter. 

Cottonwood  Island  to  Callvilee. — In  these  60  miles  are  found  the  following  pdirts 
of  interest : 

Round  island,  four  miles  above  Cottonwood  island. 

£1  Dorado  canon,  five, or  six  miles  above  Koond  Island 10  milea. 

The  cave,  five  miles  from  £1  Dorado  canon 15  '* 

Boaring  rapids,  two  or  three  miles  above  the  cave 18  '* 

[£xplorer8*  rock  is  six  miles  above  Roaring  rapids.] 

Black  canon,  30  miles  above  Roaring  rapids 38  '* 

Callville,  20  or  22  miles  above  Black  canon 60  " 

From  Cottonwood  island  to  Round  island,  (four  miles,)  there  is  nothing  serious  to  impede 
navigation.    The  channel  is  good,  though  occasionally  somo  "strong  water"  is  met  with. 

At  the  point  where  £1  DortMO  canon  empties  into  the  Colorado,  (nve  miles  above  Round 
island,)  mountains  and  high  broken  lands  commence,  and  continue  to  border  the  river  until 
the  Black  canon  is  passed,  a  distance  of  probably  28  or  30  miles. 

From  Round  island  to  El  Doflulo  canon,  (five  or  six  miles,)  the  channel  continues  gooe', 
and  without  obstruction,  except  occasional  *'  swift  places"  of  no  great  moment. 

After  passing  £1  Dorado  canon,  and  until  Roaring  rapids  are  reached,  (a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles,)  the  channel  continues  good,  with  smooth  water,  but  a  quicker  cunent  No 
impediment  is  found  here  that  could  be  at  all  serious  in  any  stage  of  the  water  until  arrival 
at  the  famous  Roaring  rapids. 

These  rapids  are  caused  by  bars,  composed  of  rock,  gravel,  and  boulders,  which  make  out 
obliquely  from  each  side  of  the  river  toward  the  centre.  The  current  striking  these  bars  is 
deflected  with  a  strong  swell  or  roll  from  each  bank  towards  the  middle  of  the  channel.  These 
swells  cause  the  water  to  break  where  they  meet,  and  the  water  has  then  a  straight  rapid 
shoot  down  the  contracted  channel  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  With  the  lead  no  bottom  could 
be  found  in  the  rapids.  The  water  appeared  very  deep,  probably  as  much  as  30  feet.  The 
rapid  water  may  w  altogether  500  yards  in  extent,  but  of  this  the  great  obstruction  is  found 
in  only  200  to  300  feet ;  there  the  straight  rapid  shoot  above  described  is  located.  In  thesie 
200  to  300  feet  the  descent  of  the  water  is  plainly  perceptible  to  the  eye.  By  the  use  of  a 
water-level  it  was  found  to  fall  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  feet  in  the  distance  named.  Thtire 
is  a  rock  here  standing  about  five  feet  out  of  water,  which  is  probably  covered  when  ihe  river 
is  high,  but  is  easily  avoided,  and  in  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to  run  upon  it,  as  the  swell  and 
the  course  of  the  current  would  set  a  boat  away  from  it. 

To  pass  the  200  to  300  feet  of  rapid  broken  water  described,  the  £smeralda  placed  a  ring- 
bolt in  the  rocks  above,  (the  only  ring-bolt  used  on  the  trip,)  and  ran  aline  800  feet  in  length 
to  it.  This  line  was  tiUcen  to  the  steam  capstan  on  the  single  purchase,  and  the  steamboat 
was  run  up  the  800  feet  to  the  ring-bolt  in  seven  minutes  easily,  and  without  apparent  strain. 
For  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  800  feet  the  steamboat  slowly  backed  her  wheel  to  keep  her 
head  right.  ^ 

After  running  the  Esmeralda  up,  the  line  was  taken  to  the  loaded  barge,  which  was  hauled 
up  in  about  30  minutes,  using  the  three-fold  purchase  upon  the  capstan.  At  this  time  the 
river  was  at  a  low  stage,  probably  nearly  as  low  as'it  usually  gets. 

From  Roaring  rapids  to  Black  canon,  (about  20  miles,)  there  are  a  number  of  rapids.  Of 
these  only  three  are  of  any  consequence,  and  in  them  the  water  scarcely  breaks  at  all.  At 
the  rapids  the  shores  were  always  rocky,  but  there  was  ample  width  in  the  channel  to  clear  all 
rocks,  which  were  generally  above  water.  Explorers*  rock,  situated  in  this  portion  of  the 
river,  is  near  mid-channel,  and  is  seldom  or  ne%'er  seen  above  water.  Its  position,  however, 
is  well  known,  and  there  is  little  danger  from  it,  as  there  is  about  JOO  feot  of  clear  channel- 
wav  on  either  side  of  it,  and  the  river  runs  with  a  still  slow  current. 

Black  canon,  from  its  entrance  to  its  termination,  is  from  8  to  10  miles  in  length.  In  the 
canon  the  river  has  an  average  width  of  perhaps  200  feet  It  is  here  a  still  deep  stream, 
flowing  smoothly,  but  not  very  rapidly,  between  bold  rocks,  which,  for  a  large  part  of  the 
way,  rise  in  precipitous  walls  to  an  immense  height  above  the  water.  The  channel  is  Gree 
from  rocks  from  shore  to  shore,  and  has  no  sudden  or  short  turns.    The  £smeralda  towed 
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tbe  barge  through  tbe  canon,  not  ranning  a  line  more  than  once  or  twice,  and  that  on]/  to 
oave  fuel. 

Leaving  Black  canon,  the  countrj  acain  becomei  open,  with  occasional  bottom  lands  and 
grass  on  either  side,  up  to  Vegas  Wasn,  six  or  eight  miles  distant.  The  river  resumes  its 
average  width  of  abont  half  a  mile ;  it  runs  with  smooth  water,  but  a  strong  current,  to  make 
bead  against  which  the  Esmeralda  constantly  mn  lines.  The  lines  were,  however,  only  ased 
to  economize  fuel,  which  must  have  been  freelv  used  to  propel  the  boat  against  the  anick 
current  Only  the  single  capstan  was  used.  No  bars  or  rapids  were  found  between  Black 
canon  and  Vegas  Wasiu  The  channel  was  in  width  and  depth  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
lower  river.    A  small  tribe  of  Indians  live  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

From  Vegas  Wash  toCallville,  (12  to  15  miles,)  the  Colorado  has  a  smooth  slack  current, 
and  plenty  of  water.  The  country  along  the  river  is  mostly  mesa  and  sand,  but  with  con- 
siderable land  that  seemed  fit  for  cultivation.  A  few  Indians  are  living  upon  this  section. 
There  is  scarcelpr  any  timber  growing  from  Black  canon  toCallville,  (what  was  seen  was  wil- 
low and  mesqmte, )  but  a  little  drif^wood  lodges  along  the  banks  for  the  whole  distance. 
Besides  what  the  Esmeralda  used,  she  left  aoout  enough  of  this  dnft-wood  for  one  more 
trip  up. 

Nothing  was  seen  of  the  Colorado  above  Callville.  Information  obtained  showed  that  a  steam- 
boat might  possibly  be  taken  up,  with  difficulty,  to  a  point  30  miles  higher,  but  that  there, 
owing  to  the  crooks  in  the  river,  she  would  be  but  eight  miles  distant  in  a  stnught  line  by  land 
from  Callville.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Mormon  agent,  stated  that  thre»  men,  at  dii&rent  times,  and 
each  ignorant  of  the  other's  proceediogs,  had  been  sent  by  Brigham  Young  from  Salt  Lake, 
to  examine  the  river  and  adjacent  country ;  and  that  each  had  separately  reported  that  Call- 
ville must  be  the  head  of  navigation. 

The  Cave. — ^Two  or  three  miles  below  Roaring  rapids,  and  in  sight  of  them,  the  river  at 
a  bend  strikes  the  face  of  a  steep  rocky  mountain.  The  action  of  the  water  has  here  scooped 
or  hollowed  out  a  very  remarkaole  cave,  about  70  feet  in  width  at  its  entrance,  extending 
directly  into  the  rock  for  about  200  feet,  and  having  a  height  of  perhaps  50  or  60  feet.  The 
current  setting  into  and  out  of  this  cave  carries  in  and  deposits  sufficient  drift-wood  to  keep 
it  full  to  extreme  high -water  mark.  When  the  Esmeralda  stopped  here  for  wood  it  was  found 
piled  in  to  the  height  of  20  feet  above  the  then  stage  of  water,  filling  the  cave  to  about  that 
neight  for  nearly  tne  whole  extent.  It  is  supposed  that  if  the  cave  were  cleared  out  every 
year,  it  would  be  filled  afresh  by  the  season^s  drift.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood how  valuable  the  eave  may  become  to  a  steamboat  line  to  Callville.  There  are  high 
grounds  near  by  upon  which  the  wood,  when  taken  out,  could  be  safely  piled. 

General  Observations  upon  the  River,  &c.~The  average  current  of  the  Colorado  at 
ordinary  low  stages,  where  no  contraction  or  special  obstruction  exists,  may  be  abont  three 
and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  At  high  water  it  is  of  course  more  rapid.  Against  such  a  current 
the  Esmeralda,  when  under  wav,  towing  a  loaded  barge,  would  make  al^ut  40  miles  per  day 
from  poiut  to  point,  miming  only  during  daylight.  When  regular  navigation  is  cstaolishea 
boats  will  nnaoubtedly  run  day  and  night,  except  that  when  reaching  any  difficult  place  at 
night  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  for  daylight,  to  pass.  At  least  this  will  be  the  case  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  passage  to  Callville,  say  irom  Port  Isabel  to  £1  Dorado  canon,  distance 
about  3r>0  miles.  Whenever  steamboats  get  to  running  frequently  and  regularly,  the  con- 
stant stirriog  of  the  sand  upon  the  bars  will,  it  is  believed,  keep  them  washing  away,  so  that 
a  good  depth  of  water  may  always  be  found  upon  them.  A  steamboat  for  the  Callville  trade 
should  have  an  18-inch  cylinder,  draw  not  over  20  inches,  and  be  not  over  140  feet  in  length, 
with  a  large  stem  wheel.  A  boat  like  this  would  go  from  Point  Isabel  to  Callville,  with  a 
barge  in  tow  cf«rrying  200  tons  of  goods,  in  14  days,  ranning  only  by  daylight,  at  almost  any 
stage  of  the  river.  When  boats  of  this  description  are  placed  upon  the  river,  the  trips  will  be 
made  with  the  same  regularity  and  certainty  ais  on  the  rivers  of  California.  Up  to  this  time 
there  has  never  been  a  suitable  boat  on  the  Colorado.  All  are  deficient  in  power  and  sixe, 
and  some  draw  too  much  water.  The  Indians  living  along  the  whole  length  of  the  river  are 
friendly  and  peaceable. 

Rough  estimate  ofdietanees. 

Port  Isabel  to  Fort  Tnma 175  miles. 

Fort  Yuma  to  La  Paz,  175  miles 350  •* 

La  Paz  to  Williams  Fork,  80  miles 430  " 

Williams  Fork  to  Mohave  canon,  IHmiles 450  " 

Mohave  canon  to  Hardyville,  60  miles 510  '* 

Hardyville  to  Cottonwood  island,  30  miles 540  " 

Cottonwood  island  to  Callville,  60  miles 600  '* 

Other  Statements.— At  the  same  public  meeting,  R.  G.  8neath,esq.,  of  San  Fmncisco, 
said  he  believed  that  freight  could  be  put  down  at  Callville  for  four  cents  per  pound,  and 
that  a  chance  was  now  offered  to  snpplv  125,000  to  130,000  people  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  they  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  answer  to  question  put  by  the  chairman,  he 
said  that  he  believed  that  it  would  take  from  30  to  60  days  to  mn  a  cargo  through  to  Call- 
ville. It  would  have  to  be  transhipped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  it  might  be  well  to 
transfer  it  again  to  a  powerful  boat  below  the  rapids. 

30 
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Captain  Rogers  said,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  went  there  was  no  particular  trouble  in  navi 
gating  the  river.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  wood  for  50  miles  below  Callville,  but  the  Mor- 
mons told  him  that  there  was  a  mountain  at  the  back  of  that  place  where  there  was  plentj* 
of  wood,  which  could  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates,  say  about  $7  per  cord.  Wood  could  be 
procured  the  whole  length  of  the  river  for  from  |3  to  ^  per  cord,  and  by  cutting  it  them- 
selves, for  us.  He  thought  that  when  proper  arrangements  were  perfected  the  trip  could  be 
made  inside  of  15  days.  The  expense  of  running  a  steamer  was  less  there  than  here ;  it  did 
not  cost  nearly  so  much  on  the  Colorado  as  on  the  Sacramento  river.  Labor  and  wood  were 
cheaper  there.  .  They  pay  $50  per  month  to  men  on  the  Sacramento,  and  on  the  Colorado 
only  $25 ;  they  pay  |6  per  cora  for  wood  on  the  former  river,  and  only  $3  on  the  latter. 

Captain  Rogers,  in  answer  to  questions,  said  that  the  currents  were  stronger  and  not  so 
regular,  on  the  Colorado,  than  on  the  Sacramento,  but  there  was  deeper  water  on  the  former. 
There  were  no  sand-bars  to  speak  of  above  Fort  Mohave,  and  the  nver  was  not  practically 
more  difficult  to  navigate  than  the  waters  of  the  upper  Missouri. .  H<b  had  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  it  would  prove  the  best  paying  institution  on  the  coasi ;  it  would  certainly  pay 
better  than  the  Sacramento  river.^ 


SECTION    IT. 

CENTRAL   ARIZONA. 

It  was  not  until  1862  and  1863  that  an  attempt  was  made  thoroughly  to 
explore  Central  Arizona.  Whipple  and  Beale  had  crossed  by  the  35th  parallel ; 
Anbry  and  Leroax  had  seen  something  of  the  Salt  and  Verde  rivers,  the  chief 
northern  tributaries  of  the  Gila ;  but  no  one  had  attempted  more  than  a  hurried 
passage  through  the  country,  although  all  believed  it  to  be  rich  in  the  precious 
ores.  Late  in  1862,  or  early  in  1863,  Powel  or  Pauline  Weaver,  a  noted  moun- 
tain man,  who  had  crossed  Arizona  by  the  Gila  as  early  as  1 832,  was  attracted 
by  the  placers  at  La  Paz  to  look  for  others  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
started  with  a  party  of  men  for  exploration.  He  found  what  have  since  been 
known  as  the  Weaver  diggings,  near  Antelope  Hill  and  the  town  of  Weaver, 
some  sixty  miles  south  of  the  present  town  of  Prescott.  About  the  same  time 
Joseph  Walker,  another  well-known  and  veteran  pioneer,  arrived  at  Pima  Vil- 
lages with  a  party  of  gold  hunters,  and  determined  to  go  north  to  see  what  the 
unexplored  countrj',  from  which  the  Indians  had  often  brought  fabulous  reports, 
really  contained  in  the  way  of  precious  mcta-ls.  Tliis  party  discovered  and 
ascended  the  Hassyampa,  one  of  the  main  sti-eams  of  Cent  ml  Arizona,  which 
has  its  rise  about  ten  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of  Prescott,  and  runs  nearly 
south  until  it  sinks  in  the  desert  some  twelve  miles  below  the  town  of  Wicken- 
biirg.  Part  of  the  Walker  party  went  to  the  Weaver  diggings,  where  on  the 
top  of  Antelope  Hill,  in  a  most  remarkable  position,  Mr.  Snelling  discovered  a 

*  AUbouKh  thf)  det>cription  given  of  the  Colorado  river  In  the  above  report  Is  rabfltantially  correct  so  far  as 
relates  to  \t»  general  features,  the  difficulties  of  its  navigation  are  considerably  nnderrated.  It  gboald  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  representations  are  mode  by  parties  Interested  in  getting  up  a.8cheme  to  secure  th« 
Utah  trade.  So  far  from  the  depth  of  water  being  greater  on  the  Colorado  than  on  the  Sacramento,  my  own 
experience  fi'om  Fort  Mojavp  to  Fort  Yuma,  and  all  the  testimony  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather  on  the  sub- 
ject, ftimish  direct  proof  to  tho  contrary.  The  depth  at  the  ordinary  low  stage  on  the  Colorado  is  not  more 
than  two  and  a  half  feet  on  the  bars,  in  January.  1665,  tho  Cocopah,  nnder  command  of  Captain  Robinson, 
one  of  the  most  experienced  pilots  on  the  river,  was  nearly  two  months  making  the  trip  from  Fort  Yuma  to 
Fort  Mnjave,  tind  the  draught  of  this  boat  was  not  over  24  inches.  She  was  compelli^d  to  transfer  all  her  freight 
to  bargtfs  after  pas)>ing  La  Paz.  On  the  return  trip  from  Fort  Mojave  to  Fort  Yuma,  without  any  freight 
whatever,  8ho  toolc  nine  days  to  make  a  distance  of  less  than  300  miles  down  stream.  The  great  difficulty 
luises  from  the  constant  shifting  of  the  channels,  caused  by  the  caving  of  banks,  deposits  of  sand  in  bow 
places,  and  consequent  changes  in  tho  direction  of  the  current.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  tha  river  that  any 
improvement  made  in  the  way  of  dams,  wings,  or  weirs  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  of  temporary  benefit 
The  natural  laws  which  govern  this  stream  are  constantly  in  operation.  New  caves  in  the  alluvial  banks 
throw  the  current  out  of  the  existing  channels ;  and  even  where  this  cannot  occur,  there  are  always  new 
depositj)  of  sand  made  at  their  lower  extremity,  thus  creating  new  obstacles.  Tho  Roaring  Rapids  form  on 
almost  insuperable  barrier  to  navigation  beyond  that  point,  but  it  would  be  less  difficult  to  make  a  permanent 
improvement  there,  where  the  banks  are  rocky,  than  In  the  long  stretches  of  tho  river  below,  where  the  banks 
are  composecl  of  sand.  It  certainly  requires  something  more  than  the  unsupported  statement  of  an  interested 
porty,  however  reliable,  to  Justify  the  assertion  that  the  Colorado  is  superior  to  the  Sacramento  as  a  navigable 
stream,  or  that  it  can  ever  compete  with  the  latter  river  in  the  extent  or  value  of  its  trade.  There  is  nether 
the  population  nor  the  natural  facUitie»  to  lustify  such  a  conclusion.  Small  steamers  may  possibly  be  con> 
struct4>d  to  navigate  the  Colorado  io  greater  advahtuge  than  those  now  in  use,  bnt  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
BO  extensive  trade  will  euor  be  carried  on  with  Bait  Lako  City  by  ^he  way  of  Callville.— J.  K.  B. 
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large  qoaatity  of  gold,  much  of  it  in  pieces  of  nnnsnal  size.  One  nugget  weigli- 
ing  a  half  ponnd  was  taken  out.  Much  of  the  mineral  wae  dn^  out  with  com- 
mon jack-knives,  and  one  man  is  said  to  have  taken  out  $4,000  in  a  single  day. 
It  is  the  common  impression  that  if  water  could  be  bad  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain much  of  the  soil  would  pay  very  richly.  A  large  amount  of  work  has  been 
done,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  taken  out  along  the  creek  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  mining  town  of  Weaver  is  located. 

The  Walker  party  gradually  ascended  to  Hassyampa,  finding  gold  at  nearly 
every  point,  and  in  the  winter  of  1863  and  1864  taking  possession  of  the  Lynx 
or  Walker  Creek  diggings,  (ten  miles  east  of  Prescott,)  from  which  it  is  esti- 
mated that  little,  if  any,  less  than  a  half  million  of  dollars  have  been  taken. 
They  also  gathered  much  gold  on  Big  Bug  creek,  four  miles  east  of  Lynx  creek. 
As  the  placers  were  pretty  well  worked  the  miners  began  to  look  for  quartz 
veins,  and  found  no  lack  of  them.  All  along  the  Hassyampa,  upon  the  Agua 
Frio,  a  parallel  stream  of  considerable  size,  upon  Lynx  creek,  Big  Bug,  Turkey 
creek,  and  indeed  upon  nearly  all  the  streams  of  Central  Arizona  lodes  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  were  found.  In  the  excitement  a  great  many  were  named 
and  recorded  which  have  no  value. 

General  view  of  the  Prescott  region  of  country.* — There  are  three 
elevated  ranges  of  mountains  preserving  an  approximate  parallelism  and  trend- 
ing in  general  north  and  south.  Between  them  are  wide  meridianal  depressions, 
occupied  by  grass  plains. 

The  eastern  range  is  called  the  Tonto  Plateau,  and  is  composed  of  horizontal 
Etrata  of  lime  and  sandstone,  resting  upon  the  surface  of  a  broken  granite  sys- 
tem. The  surface  or  summit  of  the  chain  is  quite  evenly  level,  a  plateau  of  fif- 
teen miles  wide  and  over  a  hundred  long  covered  with  pines.  West  of  this  and 
separated  fix)m  it  by  the  Tonto  or  Prescott  plains,  lies  the  Sierra  Prieta;  a  con- 
tinuous elevated  ridge  of  about  60  miles  in  length. 

Westward  again  is  the  Skull  mountain  chain,  a  less  important  formation. 

These  will  be  described  separately. 

The  broad  valleys  between  the  two  first  ranges  open  northward  and  connect 
with  the  great  Val  de  China,  which  lies  beyond,  bounded  on  the  northeast  l>y 
escarped  mural  edge  Of  the  great  Plateau  or  Colorado  Mesa,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  mass  of  the  Aztec  mountains.  This  extended  valley  or  plain  system  is  all 
connected,  and  the  entire  dminage  empties  around  the  northern  end  of  the  Tonto 
mountains  into  the  west  branch  of  the  Rio  Verd^. 

The  valley  lying  west  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  drains  the  Williams  fork. 

The  Tonto  Plateau. — This  singular  table  range  is  unlike  most  chains  in 
Arizona.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  grand  Mesa;  its  summit  being  on  the  exact 
level  of  the  plateau,  and  only  separated  from  it  on  the  east  by  the  deeply  crowded 
canon  of  the  Rio  Verd^.  This  stream  has  cut  down  a  valley  of  about  3,000  feet 
deep,  and  thus  isolated  the  Tonto  range,  leaving  it  as  an  outlying  strip  of 
plateau,  having  the  aspect  from  the  country  on  either  side  of  a  true  range.  The 
excavation  of  vast  valleys  on  its  western  side  have  left  a  high  escarpment  of  its 
strata  on  that  fiank. 

Along  its  base,  where  the  erosim  has  cut  deepest,  gi'anite  cones  of  the  under- 
lying system  are  laid  bare,  curiously  varying  the  general  aspect. 

The  exact  limit  of  this  table  in  its  southern  extension  is  not  yet  known,  but 
like  the  Sierra  Prieta  it  must  finally  sink  under  the  low  plains  of  the  Rio  Salado 
and  Gila. 

Its  summit  is  about  8,000  feet  high,  rising  at  the  northern  end  to  nearly  9,000 
above  sea  level.  Forests  of  pinus  Fremontiana  and  pirnis  ponderosa  grow  in 
considerable  extent  over  its  more  elevated  portions,  and  a  most  luxuriant  growth 

*  Report  of  Clarcmco  King,  esq.,  of  the  State  geological  survey  of  California,  to  Colonel 
R.  S.  Williamson  on  the  geological  features  of  Northern  Arizona. 
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of  bunch  and  gramma  grasses  is  everjrwhere  found.     Water  is  rare  except  in  the 
two  ndny  seasons. 

The  Siebra  Prieta. — ^By  referring  to  the  map,  the  geographical  position 
and  extent  of  this  important  claim  will  be  easily  seen.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  few  notes  on  its  structm'e,  and  the  distribution  of  waters  and  timber. 

From  our  elevated  position  upon  one  of  it«  culminating  peaks,  we  could  look 
down  the  line  of  the  range  and  overlook  a  large  portion  of  the  wide-spread  foot- 
hill system.  In  this  description  I  shall  use  all  the  notes  aftem'ards  made  from 
other  points  of  view,  both  from  the  valley  of  Kirkland  creek  and  the  summits  of 
the  Aztec  chain. 

Graihte  Mountain,  the  northern  terminus  of  Sierra  Prieta. — ^An 
immense  pile  of  granite  rears  out  of  the  plains  and  low  foot-hills  which  stretch 
eastward  and  south  from  the  Aztec  mountains.  To  the  eastward  it  presents  a  very 
rugged  front,  deep  scored  by  ravines  and  ribbed  by  cragged,  precipitous  spiu^.  It 
is  an  elongated  mass,  ending  northward  in  barren  rock  cones  of  700  or  800  feet  in 
height,  and  on  the  south  extending  into  the  summit  ridge  of  the  chain.  WithJn 
a  radius  of  four  or  five  miles  of  the  base  the  whole  distance  is  occupied  by  low 
ridge-like  masses  of  granite,  which  are  covered  with  immense  detached  boulders 
poised  one  upon^  another  in  strange  positions.  Among  these  are  many  egg-shaped 
masses  weighing  80  to  100  tons,  balanced  on  the  small  end. 

General  Structure  of  the  Range. — ^The  granitic  ridge  terminating  in 
the  peak  just  mentioned  extends  southward  for  about  65  miles,  maintaining  an 
average  elevation  of  nearly  8,000  feet,  rising  in  three  conspicuous  places  to  about 
9,000  feet  each.  These  ai*e  Granite  mountain,  the  northern  terminus,  Mount 
Union,  about  the  middle  of  the  range,  and  Bradshaw's  mountain,  its  southern  end. 
Its  average  extention  latterally  is  25  miles.  The  topography  is  comparatively 
simple,  consisting  of  the  central  ridge,  which  is  usually  straight,  and  from  which, 
at  right  angles  on  either  side,  project  long  rooky  spurs  descending  at  easy  grades 
to  the  plains  on  both  sides. 

Tabular  masses  of  nearly  horizontal,  sedimentary  rocks  rest  unconformably  on 
the  spurs  in  the  Big  Bug  district,  south  of  Prescott,  varying  the  rolling  character 
of  the  surface.  These  isolated  fragments  of  mesas  are,  without  doubt,  relics  of 
the  same  beds  which  form  the  Tonto  and  Colorado  plateau,*and  which  have  been 
accidentally  left  in  the  great  period  of  eresim,  when  the  main  mass  of  overlying 
rock  was  worn  away  and  carried  off  from  the  granitic  flanks  of  the  Sierra. 
Accompanying  the  granite  is  a  system  of  highly  inclined  (and  even  vertical) 
rocks,  which  strike  with  the  range,  skirting  its  eastern  base,  and  forming  the 
material  of  the  lower  foot-hills.  Southward  of  Prescott  this  series  of  rocks  widen, 
and  finally  occupy  more  than  half  of  the  eastern  slope. 

They  are  of  great  importance  geologically,  as  being  the  chief  auriferous  rock 
of  the  region,  and  enclosing,  parallel  with  their  stratification,  the  main  quartz 
lodes  of  the  Prescott  and  Big  Bug  districts.  Metamorphic  slates,  mica  sheets 
and  quartzites  are  the  principal  rocks,  but  there  is  interbedded  a  fine  seam  of 
micaceous  oxyd  of  iron,  a  hematite  of  apparently  great  purity.  This  zone  seems 
to  be  about  15  feet  thick,  and  I  have  trac€d  its  indications  for  about  17  miles. 
West  of  Mint  valley  it  is  conspicuous  in  a  sharp  pui*ple  outcrop,  which  may  be 
followed  north  and  south  for  several  miles,  dipping  about  85°  to  the  east. 

The  detrital  matter,  sand,  gravel  and  clay,  which  has  been  brought  down  from 
the  slopes  of  the  chain  and  deposited  by  former  torrents  in  valleys  among  the 
lowest  foot-hills,  and  even  out  upon  the  plains,  has,  in  crossing  the  auriferous 
zone,  become  mixed  with  its  peculiar  rocks,  and  contains  the  gold  resulting  from 
their  disintegration  and  decomposition.  These  gravel  deposits  and  stream  sands, 
although  never  (so  far  as  known)  so  rich  as  the  placer  washings  of  Califcmia, 
are  yet  sufficiently  charged  with  the  precious  dust  to  pay  for  washing,  especially 
where  water  enough  for  extended  operations  is  present.     It  is  curious  to  observe 
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along  the  placer  grounds  of  tliis  region  nameroas  obscure  traces  of  the  former 
inhabitants. 

Circular  mounds  of  stones  occupy  many  of  the  little  knolls  and  heights  along 
the  streams,  and  everywhere  they  exist  numberless  fragments  of  eartheAware 
and  glazed  pottery  are  thickly  strewn  over  the  surface.  That  these  ruins  are  of 
considerable  age  is  proved  by  large  cedar  trees  whose  roots  penetrate  and  embrace 
the  confused  rock  piles,  and  which,  by  examination  of  the  rings  of  growth,  are 
found  to  be,  in  some  cases,  not  less  than  200  years  old.  It  is  firmly  believed 
by  many  placer  miners  that  the  gold  ground  has  formerly  been  washed  over. 
This  idea  is  based  on  the  disturbed  position  of  the  boulders  and  gravel  in  the 
earth,  and  a  frequent  absence  of  that  regular  bedded  structiu*e  which  materials 
deposited  by  water  generally  have,  and  which  the  digging  over  and  washing  by 
miners  must  obliterate.  It  will  not  be  long  before  this  must  be  establishe;!  or 
disproven,  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  no  implements  would  be  lost  (and 
embedded  in  the  gravel)  by  these  ancient  miners.  It  will  be  an  interesting  piece 
of  history  if  the  proof  is  finally  found,  that  the  former  inhabitants,  whose  origin 
and  life  and  disappearance  is  so  wrapped  in  mystery,  were,  like  the  present  scttlei*s, 
in  quest  of  gold.  Of  the  metalic  contents  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  little  is  yet  known. 
Gold  is  known  to  exist  in  considerable  amount,  how  richly  and  how  widely  dis- 
tributed time  only  can  tell ;  rich  surface  specimens  and  the  exaggerated  ideas 
of  prospectors  are,  of  course,  no  more  than  an  indication,  not  even  amounting  to 
a  probability.  Tliat  the  rocks  are  remarkably  rich  in  large  quartz  veins  is^true, 
but  their  characteristics  are  utterly  unknown,  and  the  rich  surface  distribution 
may  not  be  continuous  in  depth. 

Iron  I  have  before  mentioned  as  existing  in  a  bed  of  hematite,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  want  of  coal  forbids  the  extraction  of  this  most  precious  metal.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  that  the  plateau  strata  lying  east  of  the  Rio  Verde,  and 
which  are  yet  wholly  unexplored,  may  be  found  to  yield  coal.  Silver  is  present 
in  certain  galena  veins  in  workable  percentage.  I  examined,  chemically,  at  Gen- 
eral Mason's  laboratory,  one  specimen  which  contained  over  $400  to  the  ton.  The 
copper  indications  are  frequent,  but  as  yet  no  deposit  has  been  sufficiently  pros- 
pected to  throw  light  on  its  occurrence.  The  soil  of  the  mountain  valleys  along 
the  chain  is  often  rich  in  elements  of  fertility,  but  from  the  great  elevation  and 
great  nocturnal  radiation  in  the  clear  summer  months,  it  is  found  that  few  crops 
can  bear  the  rigorous  climate,  frosts  occurring  in  every  month  of  the  year. 

Timber  of  the  Sierra  Prieta. — Everywhere  above  5,000  feet  the  range  is 
heavily  wooded  with  coniferous  trees,  chiefly  iho  pinus  panderosa,  which  ranges 
fr'om  the  elevation  mentioned  quite  to  the  summit.  It  has  about  the  same  habit  of 
ffrowth  as  on  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  averages  considerably  less  in 
height ;  its  average  is  hardly  over  150  feet.  The  timber  of  this  species  is  decided ly 
better  than  in  California,  where,  from  the  long-continued  dry  season,  or  some 
other  powerful  climatic  cause,  the  wood  is  so  brittle  that  a  tree  in  falling  will 
often  break  in  five  or  six  sections. 

All  along  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  range  are  scattered  groves  of  a  fir, 
fabies  IhuglassiiJ  and  the  pinon,  fpinus  eduliSyJ  also  a  slender  balsam  fir,  (pro- 
bably j?icca  grandisj  The  timber  of  all  these  is  very  good  for  all  the  ordinary 
architectural  purposes. 

A.  poplar,  (p,  fremaloideSyJ  a  tree  having  a  very  white  bark  and  ragged,  wide 
branching  habit,  is  found  on  the  upper  waters  of  all  the  streams,  even  about 
springs  at  the  summit.     Its  timber  is  too  soft  for  most  uses. 

Another  of  the  poplar  family  (a  cottonwood)  skirts  the  stream  banks  and  beds 
in  their  levels,  and  continues  downward  into  the  extreme  foot-hills  to  the  sinking 
grounds. 

Near  the  lower  limits  of  the  yellow  pine  timber  are  live  oaks  of  two  speoiet^ 
generally  too  small  to  be  of  value,  and  a  large  wide-spreading  juniper,  fj.  pachyp* 
tUveaJ    These  last  are  dotted  over  the  foot-hills  in  open  groves,  and  together 
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with  a  walnut,  which  generally  keeps  the  immediate  \'icinity  of  streams^  stray 
quite  out  into  the  plains.  For  50  miles  in  length,  by  fiom  16  to  20  broad,  the 
range  is  well  timbered  with  the  above  species,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  favored 
region  in  this  respect  witliin  a  great  distance.  Very  many  years  of  settlement 
and  enterpiise  would  be  required  to  make  a  serious  inroad  on  this  valuable  wood- 
land, and  unless  the  mines  should  prove  extraordinarily  rich  it  will  always  supply 
a  large  demand. 

Wateb  System  or  Sierra  Pbieta. — Climatic  causes,  which  everywhere 
govern  the  distribution  of  waters,  are  somewhat  peculiar  in  their  action  in  this 
region.  We  have  not  yet  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  atmospheric  changes  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  deportment  of  streams. 

In  general,  during  the  winter  months,  there  is  an  immense  precipitation  of 
vapor  over  the  whole  plateau,  which  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  snow  in  heavy 
banks  upon  all  the  mountain  chains  and  more  elevated  rolls  of  mesa.  This 
period  is  not  one  of  continuous  cold,  but  is  frequently  broken  *by  a  few  'days,  or 
even  weeks,  of  mild  weather,  when  the  power  of  the  sun  rapidly  melts  great 
quantities  of  snow,  and  all  the  brooks  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  are  brimfull.  The 
clear  nights  during  \vinter  produce  an  intense  cold,  the  thermometer,  even  at  Pres- 
cott,  several  times  indicating  as  low  as  11°,  Fahrenheit;  the  melting  of  snow  is 
suspended  and  much  of  the  surface  water  frozen  up,  so  that  in  the  morning  the 
stream  is  veiy  low,  while  by  3  o'clock  p»  m.  of  the  same  day  it  is  a  torrent. 

The  period  of  winter  is  followed  by  a  warm  spring,  when  the  air,  instead  of 
showing  a  difference  of  only  3°  or  5**  between  wet  and  dry  bulbs,  indicates  28** 
and  30   of  difference. 

The  mountain  snows  are  rapidly  melted,  and  by  May  are  nearly  disappeared ; 
then  the  streams  gradually  fall,  the  volume  of  water  becomes  less  and  less. 
Finally  they  shrink  back  into  the  mountains,  having  an  intermittent  flow,  chiefly 
hidden  underneath  the  rivers  of  sand'  which  fill  their  beds.  Constant  and  rapid 
evaporation,  caused  by  the  thu-sty  condition  of  the  heated  air,  renders  the  remain- 
ing waters  alkaline.  This  season  of  droughts  and  shrunken  streams  gives  way  in 
July  and  August  to  a  second  wet  season,  one  of  copious  summer  showers.  The 
conditions  and  geographical  extent  of  this  rain-fall  are  not  known. 

Vast  masses  of  cloud  are  almost  daily  condensed  over  the  crest  line  of  the 
Sierra  Prieta,  and  toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  drift  eastward.  Similar 
storms  gather  along  the  Aztec  mountains  and  around  the  isolated  volcanic  cones 
of  the  upper  mesa.  This  discharge  of  rain  is  represented  to  be  very  rapid  and 
great,  and  as  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  display  of  lightning. 

The  course  of  these  storms  seems  to  be,  according  to  general  testimony,  from 
the  Sierra  Prieta  eastward,  and  from  San  Francisco  mountains  southward  and 
eastward,  over  the  Megollon  mesa.  This  phenomenon,  of  almost  daily  occurrence 
during  July,  August,  and  early  September,  at  the  very  season  when  over  the 
greater  part  of  Arizona  plants  are  dying  of  thirst,  has  a  powerful  influence  on 
vegetation,  redeeming  the  land  within  its  range  from  the  condition  of  a  desert. 
The  influence  of  this  season  on  the  streams  is  not  so  great  as  would  be  expected, 
from  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  discharge  is  chiefly  over  plains,  where 
its  irrigating  effect  is  seen  in  a  fine  crop  of  grass. 

Water  for  steam  pui-poses  in  the  mining  region  is  plenty,  if  used  eoonomicallj, 
throughout  the  whole  Sien*a  Prieta,  but  all  placer  works,  except  single  rockers, 
must  be  suspended  during  about  half  the  year. 

Grass  Plains  near  Prescott. — The  streams  which  rise  among  the  volcanic 
group  on  the  Colorado  mesa  join  those  from  the  Aztec  range,  and  have  excavated 
out  of  the  mesa  formations  broad  valleys,  whose  general  elevation  is  from  5,000 
feet  to  6,600  feet  above  the  sea.  Of  these  the  largest  is  known  as  the  Val  de 
China.  WiUiamson's  valley,  lying  north  of  the  Sierra  Prieta,  is  also  connected 
as  an  arm  to  the  Yal  de  China,  and  in  the  same  drainage  system  are  the  con- 
nected plains  botwoou  the  Tonto  and  Prieta  ranges.     Taken  together  they  form 
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an  area  of  not  less  than  500;000  acres ;  add  to  this  abont  300,000  acres  of  thinly 
wooded  foot-hills  surrounding  the  plains,  and,  like  them,  well  supplied  with  grass, 
and  we  have  a  region  of  grass  land  of  nearly  a  million  acres. 

In  the  coldest  winters  snow,  although  on  rare  occasions  quite  covering  this 
area,  never  lies  more  than  a  few  days. 

At  present,  owing  to  the  Apaches,  stock-raising  is  not  possible,  but  if  the  mines 
should  half  come  up  to  the  wealthy  yield  which  is  confidently  predicted  by  the 
mine  speculators,  both  civil  and  military,  this  vast  stock  range  will  be  a  most 
valuable  accessory  to  the  mining  settlements. 

The  grasses  are  all  of  the  kinds  known  as  bunch  grasses,  never  forming  turf. 
How  these  would  last  if  eaten  down  yearly  and  cropped  closely,  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

Water  is  not  abundant  over  these  plains,  but  the  immense  amount  of  drainage 
which  flows  beneath  their  surface  and  unite  to  form  the  west  fork  of  the  Verde, 
could  doubtless  bo  reached  by  wells  not  far  below  the  surface. 

We  remained  aloft  on  the  Granite  mountain  two  days,  February  21  and  22, 
studying  carefully  all  the  topographical  features  within  the  range  of  view.  The 
night  was  comfortless,  with  a  wind  that  cut  through  our  limited  supply  of 
blankets,  but  the  mild  temperature  we  found  on  regaining  our  camp  in  the 
valley  soon  thawed  us  out.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  we  stai-ted  for  Skull 
valley.  Our  road  curved  around  the  northern  base  of  Granite  mountain,  through 
a  succession  of  low  spurs  and  intermediate  valleys,  the  former  covered  with  scrub 
oaks  and  chapparal  plants,  and  the  latter  with  a  scattered  carpeting  of  dry  grass 
and  the  dead  stems  of  herbaceons  plants.  Continuing  on  the  curve  till  our 
direction  was  southward,  we  enterad  the  upper  end  of  a  long  belt  of  level  grass 
land  lying  under  the  western  flank  of  the  Sierra  Prieta,  and  called  Skull  valley 
from  the  number  of  crania  the  Apaches  have  thrown  there. 

The  following  day  (the  25th)  was  devoted  to  a  fruitless  search  after  a  lost 
member  of  our  party.  The  26th  f  Sunday)  was  likewise  spent  in  trailing  the 
missing  man,  and  by  nightfall  we  aetermined  that  he  must  have  gone  to  Skull 
Valley  settlement.  Four  of  us  rode  down  there  at  midnight  and  fo  md  that 
Brinley  was  safe  and  had  started  back  to  look  for  our  camp. 

A  little  after  sunrise  next  morning  we  met  the  wanderer  and  took  him  back 
to  camp.  Monday  Mr.  Gardner  and  I,  with  one  soldier,  climbed  a  bold  granite 
cone  north  of  our  camp,  from  the  summit  of  which  we  had  a  fine  topographical 
view. 

Near  us,  and  bordering  the  Skull  mountains,  lay  a  rolling  belt  of  foot-hills, 
chapporal-covered  and  roughened  by  outcrops  of  granite. 

Skull  Valley. — This  level  valley  is  approximately  20  miles  long,  with 
bottom  land  of  varying  width,  from  one-fourth  to  a  mile,  and  winds  between  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  on  the  one  side  and  a  range  of  granite  and  sedi- 
.mentary  rocks  on  tha  other.  It  is  intersected  about  midway  by  a  cross  ridge  of 
granite,  which  has  acted  as  a  retaining  wall  to  the  accumulating  detritus  washing 
down  from  the  mountain  sides  above  it,  damming  it  back  and  elevating  the 
northern  portion  of  the  valley  about  150  feet  higher  than  the  other.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  northern  section  is  mostly  of  disintegrated  granite,  and  the  vegetation 
of  a  poor  character,  except  two  species  of  live  oak,  which  flourish  finely  and 
seem  always  to  like  a  granitic  soil.  South  of  the  granite  ridge  there  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  soil,  owing  to  the  presence  of  metamorpMo  (malpau)  rocks 
lying  west  of  the  bottom. 

Here  are  the  farming  settlements,  founded  on  a  deep  black  mould  of  great  fer- 
tility J  with  a  climate  never  very  cold  nor  ever  intensely  hot,  they  :nay  hope  to 
accomplish  considerable  agricultural  development.  The  waters  of  this  valley 
flow  southward  through  a  ^p  in  the  metamorphic  hills,  and  empty  into  Kirk- 
land  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Santa  Maria. 
In  the  granite  hills  which  project  from  the  western  range  into  the  head  of 
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Skall  yalley^  is  a  living  spring  that  contains  Enifficient  water  for  a  large  camp^ 
even  in  dry  seasons ;  good  bunch  grass  under  the  live  oaks  and  scattered  amoD^ 
the  chapparal  on  all  the  hills,  and  a  plenty  of  fire-wood,  make  this  an  attraetive 
camp. 

The  chain  of  granitic  hills  lying  west  of  Sknll  valley  are  at  their  sonthem  end 
depressed^  and  finally  buried  beneath  sedimentary  beds.  These  are  phyracally 
of  little  importance,  except  as  being  the  divide  or  water  shed  between  Kirkland 
creek  and  the  Santa  Maria.  From  the  granite  cone  spoken  of  above  we  obtained 
our  first  near  view  of  the  great  and  interesting  basin  of  the  Santa  Maria. 

It  seemed  to  us  at  first  like  a  confused  labyrinth  of  rock  ridges  piled  up  one 
above  the  other  without  system  or  order,  but  a  further  study  from  sev^al  other 
points,  overlooking  it  more  completely,  and  several  tramps  into  its  depths,  gave 
us  a  good  knowledge  of  its  structure.  Before  describing  this  singular  place,  I 
will  anticipate  our  work  a  little,  and  give  the  results  we  arrived  at  in  the  road 
reconnoissance  up  to  the  Skull  valley  settlements. 

A  road  from  Prescott,  either  to  the  settlement  at  Wickenbnrg,  to  La  Paz,  or 
to  the  mouth  of  Bill  Williams  Fork,  must  either  follow  the  present  road  to  Mint 
valley  and  around  the  northern  base  of  Granite  mountain,  and  down  to  Skull 
valley,  making  a  long  horseshoe  curv^,  and  returning  in  a  distance  of  38  miles 
to  within  1 6  of  the  starting  point,  or  cross  the  high  range  directly.  We  exploi-ed 
two  passes  over  the  mountains,  one  directly  west  of  Prescott,  which,  from  the 
great  accumulation  of  winter  snow,  would  be  quite  impassable  during  five  months, 
and  another  called  the  Indian  pass,  which  offers  great  facility  for  the  construe* 
tion  of  a  road*  The  Apaches  rarely  fail  to  decide  wisely  on  all  matters  of  trail ; 
a  well-beaten  path  through  the  pass  attests  their  sagacity.  This  depression 
can  hardly  be  over  1,000  feet  above  Prescott,  and  from  its  open,  exposed  nature 
it  can  hardly  have  more  snow  than  the  valley  at  Fort  Whipple.  Approached 
from  the  Prescott  side,  the  pass  is  reached  by  a  gentle  ascent  through  rolling 
wooded  country,  and  without  any  of  the  difficulties  of  ordinary  mountain  roads. 
A  good  covering  of  soil  and  generally  even  surface  leaves  little  to  be  done  beside 
occasionally  digging  out  stumps  or  picking  away  a  few  stones.  The  descent 
into  Skull  valley,  although  not  so  gentle  as  on  the  eastern  slope,  st^  presents 
no  obstacles,  either  of  grade  or  rocky  surface,  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  a 
small  expendiure.  A  road  through  here  would  be  always  passable,  and  would 
reach  the  Skull  valley  settlements  in  about  1"^  miles,  saving  18  or  19  miles,  and 
reaching  the  valley  in  one  day  less  than  by  the  present  road. 

Having  reached  Skull  valley,  a  road  from  Prescott  to  Bill  Williams  Fork  must 
either  follow  the  present  line  to  Date  creek,  or  else  cross  the  Skull  mountains 
below  Tonto  spring  and  keep  the  high  mesas  of  the  Santa  Maria.  This  latter 
is  the  shortest  way,  and  we  explored  it  to  determine  its  practicability. 

February  28  we  crossed  the  divide  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  firom  camp  No. 
4,  and  descended  gradually  among  rolling  chapparal-covered  hills,  following  the 
dry  tributary  of  the  Santa  Maria.  After  marching  about  four  miles  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  impassable  ca&on,  with  rugged  vertical  watis  of 
black  cellular  rocks.  In  the  bottom  were  chaotic  piles  of  angular  debris,  for- 
bidding a  passage  down  the  canon,  even  had  we  found  a  place  to  descend.  To 
go  around  the  head  of  the  canon  would  only  lead  into  a  maze  of  deeper  ones. 
Our.  only  way  was  to  keep  the  high  mesa  and  work  westward  parallel  to  the 
canon,  crossing  the  lateral  gorges  which  were  made  by  its  tributary  streams. 
Into  one  of  these  we  were  forced  to  descend  to  a  depth  of  fully  1,000  feet,  and 
at  an  angle  so  great  as  to  forbid  the  approach  of  a  wagon  road,  except  by  zigzag 
to  and  fro  at  great  expense.  Having  regained  the  opposite  summit  of  the  mesa, 
we  continued  southwest,  following  an  old  Indian  trail  skirting  the  borders  of 
the  ca&on.  The  surface  of  this  plateau  is  thickly  strewn  with  blocks  and  frag- 
ments of  all  sizes  of  a  dark  browTi  cellular  rock,  half  buried  in  the  earth ;  their 
sharp  edges  cut  our  mules'  hoofs,  and  rendered  footing  exceedingly  insecure 
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The  soil  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  this  mal  pais  rock  forms,  when 
thoroughly  soaked  in  the  wet  season;  a  remarkably  tenacious  miry  clay,  which 
a]pne,  even  if  there  were  no  difficult  caQons,  would  at  times  make  a  road  quite 
impassable. 

The  mules  struggled  on  over  this  rough  table-land/  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  brought  us  to  a  singular  depression,  where  we  found  water  and 
camped. 

A  granite  cone  rose  out  of  the  mail  pais,  and  all  around  its  base  the  strata  have 
been  worn  away,  leaving  a  round  basin,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  cone  of 
1,500  or  1,800  feet  height.  Here  is  permanent  water  in  tanks,  and  a  ^ood  camp 
ground  ^  grass,  in  great  quantities  and  of  excellent  kinds,  abounds  all  over  the 
neighboring  hills  and  mesas,  and  wood  enough  for  all  camp  purposes  may  bo 
collected  fi'om  the  shrubby  cedarsL  Mr.  Gardner  climbed  the  cone  on  the  following 
day,  while  I  explored  the  cations  and  tables  for  a  road  line. 

From  this  camp  we  made  a  number  of  pedestrian  excursions,  getting  at  last  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  topography.  The  difficulties  which  lie 
in  the  way  of  a  road  are  all  of  them  of  a  nature  that  can  be  overcome,  but  only 
with  a  very  great  expenditure.  Compared  with  the  very  small  gain  in  distance 
over  the  Date  Creek  road,  it  is  much  more  than  compensated  by  the  accidental 
character  of  the  ground. 

In  moving  our  camp  we  descended  into  a  cafion  which  winds  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  confused  piles  of  granite,  the  trail  doubling  and  twining  to  avoid  impass- 
able crags,  and  finally  emerging  on  the  edge  of  a  mesa,  from  which  a  steep 
declivity  of  about  a  thousand  feet  leads  to  the  rolling  country  bordering  ihe 
valley  of  Kirkland  creek. 

Thompson's  valley  is  a  circular  expansion  of  the  main  Kirkland  valley,  and 
is  of  topographical  interest,  as  its  present  water  system  is  divided  by  a  low,  flat 
spiu*,  a  half  draining  down  one  side  of  a  high  granitic  ridge  and  half  down  the 
other,  uniting  about  four  miles  below,  and  flowing  as  one  stream  into  the  Santa 
Maria. 

We  followed  the  dry  cafion  of  the  northern  branch,  keeping  the  narr^w^  sandy 
bed  as  it  wound  back  and  forth  between  the  interlocking  spurs  which  jutted  from 
high  granitic  ridges  on  either  side.  Tall,  monumental  plants  of  the  Ceriits 
ChgarUicus  stood  erect  among  the  debris  and  rock  ruins ;  their  shafts  of  fluted 
green,  leafless,  and  trimmed  with  thorns,  heighten  the  savage  aspect  of  the  defile. 

The  pass  opens,  after  four  miles  of  winding,  into  an  open  valley  lying  along 
the  Santa  Maria.  This  level  area  of  about  2,000  acres  of  sandy  soil  is  bordered 
on  the  west  by  granitic  mountains,  through  which  the  river  in  its  westward 
course  has  cut  a  deep  gateway.  Upon  the  east  is  a  high  boundary  wall,  formed 
of  the  escarped  edge  of  the  mesa.     Here  we  camped  for  about  10  days. 

After  exploring  in  all  directions  as  far  as  we  could  on  foot,  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr. 
Brinley,  and  myself,  with  three  soldiers,  made  a  little  trip  northwestward,  climbing 
two  high  steps  of  the  mesa  system,  and  reaching,  after  two  hard  dayi^  tramp,  a 
cqlminating  point  of  the  Aztec  range.  This  we  climbed  and  spent  two  days  on 
its  summit. 

Our  first  day  was  half  in  clouds,  half  in  sunshine.  Bitter  snow-storms,  which 
almost  hourly  swept  over,  accompanied  by  thunder,  completely  shut  out  all  view. 
These  alternate  periods  of  cloud  shadows  and  sudden  bursts  of  dazzling  sun- 
light were  of  wonderful  picturesqueness,  but  they  rendered  our  work  very  unsat- 
isfactory. The  second  day,  however,  was  of  that  peculiar  clearness  which  so 
often  succeeds  a  storm  in  mountain  countries.  The  immediately  surrounding 
region,  from  the  Mojave  road,  at  Fort  Eock  springs,  down  to  Date  creek, 
excluiUng  the  remarkable  basin  of  the  Santa  Maria,  wafl  in  plain  sight  and  in 
position  to  be  easily  studied  out.  The  great  plateau  is  not  broken  off  here  in 
one  high  bluff,  as  in  the  Yal.  de  China  and  Yampai  valley,  but  descends  in  long 
slopes  and  broken  steps,  which  are  everywhere  cut  by  remarkably  broken,  abmpt 
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cafions.  The  Santa  Maria  basin  was  itself  excavated  by  aqnaceons  action  from 
one  of  these  steps,  and  then  in  a  subsequent  period  of  much  greater  erosive 
action  was  deeply  gashed  down  by  narrow,  converging  canon<>,  with  tabi^ar 
ridges,  mere  tongues  of  land,  left  between  theni,  so  that  the  former  suifiEbce  of  the 
basin  is  now  2,000  and  3,000  feet  above  the  present  stream  beds,  and  only 
remains  in  the  form  of  mesa  peninsular.  Among  these,  here  and  there  rise  bold 
granite  peaks,  of  generally  angular  outline  and  rugged  surface,  suggesting  the 
architecture  of  mighty  pyramids  from  the  solid  strata  which  have  long  over- 
whelmed and  hidden  them.  A  more  difficult  region  to  travel  over  cannot  be 
imagined,  nor  one  which  presents  less  inducement  for  settlements. 

The  mesa  plains  are  indeed  well  clothed  with  grass,  but  they  are  hard  to 
reach  and  far  from  any  tillable  land ;  besides,  the  dry  climate  and  scarcity  of 
water  must  always  keep  them  in  their  present  desolate  condition. 

The  great  streams  have  long  ago  shrunken  away.  The  torrents  which  excavated 
these  remarkable  cations  are  generally  now  a  mere  river  of  sand,  only  flowing 
during  the  rapid  melting  of  snows  on  the  neighboring  hills,  or  rarely  in  Bummer^ 
when  a  dense  storm-clo^d  bursts  over  the  gulf  walls  and  pours  down  its  deluge. 

There  is  evidence  that  even  now  these  occasional  floods  sometimes  occur. 
With  their  exception  the  streams  are  mere  brooklets,  saturated  with  bitter  alka- 
line salts,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course  trickling  and  filtering  alon^ 
the  bed  rock  under  a  covering  of  hot  sand. 

The  water-loving  cottonwoods,  by  deeply  rooting  themselves  on  the  margin 
of  these  river  beds,  where  they  can  drink  up  the  subterranean  moisture,  manage 
to  live,  their  fresh,  vivid  green  contrasting  strongly  with  the  red-brown  rocks 
and  dusky  olive  vegetation  of  artemesia  and  larrea. 

From  our  station  we  could  trace  each  cauon,  and  here  and  there  a  widening 
of  the  walls  would  open  to  view  the  lower  depths,  where  a  line  of  rich  green 
willows  and  cottonwoods  fringed  the  sandy  stream  bed. 

Northward  and  northwest  the  long  level  table  lines  are  broken  by  Cygnus 
and  Gemini,  two  lofty  snow-clad  mountains,  the  former  an  iiregular  pile,  capped 
by  a  rough-hewn  dome,  the  latter  a  symmetrical  cone  of  black  volcanic  material. 
Between  them  and  encircling  their  bases  is  a  slope  of  mesa,  furrowed  by  canons, 
which  deepen  as  they  continue  westward  till  they  break  through  among  the 
mesa  steps  and  granitic  hills  of  the  aquareous  range,  uniting  under  its  western 
base  to  form  the  main  cation  of  Bill  Williams  Fork. 

ThiscaQon  drains  the  whole  of  a  long  meridianal  valley,  excavated  out  of  hori- 
zontal strata  of  rock  between  the  two  parallel  ranges,  the  Hualapais  and  Aquarius. 

The  whole  view  is  one  of  desolation,  relieved,  it  is  true,  here  and  there  by 
vegetation — cedars  on  the  higher  mesas,  grasses  and  chapparal  plants  dotted 
over  the  rough  hill  slopes — ^yet  the  solid  rock  foundation  constantly  outcrops  in 
sombre  red  and  black  masses,  shattered  into  coUosal  fragments  and  cut  down 
by  a  labyrinth  of  canons.  It  produces  a  picture  of  savage  nature,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  fiendlike  Apaches  who  make  their  dens  in  its  fastnesses. 

Beyond,  to  the  southwest,  lies  stretched  a  low  desert  plain,  sloping  in  almost 
imperceptible  graduation  toward  the  two  rivers  Colorado  and  Gila.  Detached 
mountain  groups  rise  here  and  there,  scored  down  by  deep  dry  gorges.  Every- 
where a  great  volume  of  sand  and  gravel  descends  from  their  mouths,  giving- 
evidence  of  a  former  torrent. 

The  vegetation  is  sparse,  and  only  of  desert-loving  shrubs,  whose  ill-favored 
leaves,  together  with  the  cactus  thorns,  seem  typical  of  the  whole  region. 


Lynx  Gkeek. — ^Writing  from  Prescott  in  1866,  Mr.  Ehrenberg  used  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

We  may  safely  say  there  is  a  oontinaous  range  of  gold-bearing  rock  from  near  WickexN 
berg  to  ]0  miles  norui  of  Prescott,  and  from  the  Iiower  Haasyampa  to  the  Agoa  fYio,  which 
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would  embrace  an  area  of  at  least  1,000  square  miles.  The  ooDtaining  rock  is  neurlj  the 
same  in  this  entire  section.  It  does  not  follow  that  other  sections  east  and  southeast  are  not 
metalliferous,  nor  does  it  augur  for  the  non-existence  of  other  metals  here ;  on  the  eontrary, 
lead  and  copper  ores  abound,  and  silver  has  been  found  to  some  extent ;  but  gold  predomi- 
nates, at  least  as  far  as  known  at  pi^ent. 

The  first  lode  upon  which  machinery  was  erected  was  the  Accidental ,  npon 
Lynx  creek,  a  gold  vein  yielding  some  showy  and  beautiful  specimens  of  freo 
gold — specimens  which  attracted  great  attention  in  Ban  Francisco.  The  ore 
crashed  by  the  small  mill  and  prior  and  subsequently  by  arrastras  averaged  about 
$100  per  ton.     The  vein  is  small,  varying  from  12  to  20  inches  in  width. 

Near  the  head  of  Lynx  creek,  which  has  been  worked  for  placers  throughout 
its  length,  say  12  miles,  is  a  hill  crowded  with. quartz  lodes.  This  is  known  as 
Eureka  Hill,  and  Mr.  £hrenberg,  writing  (in  1866)  of  the  lodes  in  it  says: 

I  find  them  to  be  of  the  same  decomposed  character  as  those  on  the  hill  below  the  Bie  Bag 
mine,  only  showing  sulphurets  in  abundance,  which  those  in  Big  Bug  do  not  as  yet  i  can- 
not come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  their  real  character.  More  and  judicious  work  is  required 
to  do  this.  There  are  a  great  many  veins  here  of  this  character — more,  indeed,  than  I  like 
to  see ;  still,  if  this  class  of  veins  and  ores  will  pay,  by  all  I  can  see  and  what  I  can  bear  I 
can  only  come  to  the  concl^usion  that  these  mountains  contain  an  extent  of  productive  quarts 
not  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  United  Btates. 

The  EnnEKA  Lode  is  the  most  prominent  in  the  hill.  It  is  a  largo  vein,  and 
near  the  surface  showed  free  gold,  which,  worked  in  an-astras,  yielded  860  per 
ton,  but  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  of  80  feet  in  depth  sulphurets  predominate,  and 
it  is  the  belief  that  the  same  will  bo  found  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  Lynx  creek 
lodes. 

The  Dead  Wood,  the  Titie,  the  Mount  Vernon,  the  Pointer,  thb 
Boston,  the  Pine  Mountain,  and  other  lodes,  the  ore  from  which  has  been 
worked  in  arrastras,  has  returned  from  $20  to  $80  per  ton.  Sixty  tons  of  the 
Dead  Wood  ore,  worked  by  arrastras,  yielded  $27  50  per  ton  in  gold. 

At  the  head  of  Lynx  creek  the  Senator  lode  is  a  large  silver  vein,  which  has 
worked  $60  to  the  ton  in  that  metal. 

The  Mountaineer,  Brandon,  Lyon,  Box  Elder,  Monitor,  and  other 
veins  show  gold,  and  have  been  developed  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  indicate  value. 
The  quartz  on  the  surface  is  decomposed,  and  the  gold  often  visible.  At  a  depth, 
as  a  rule,  the  ore  abounds  in  sulphm'ets.  Arrastras  have  been  erected,  and  are  now 
testing  the  ore  from  some  of  these  veins.  The  headwaters  of  the  Hassyamjm 
are  near  those  of  Lynx  creek,  and  the  quartz  lode  npon  the  Hassyampa  are  gene- 
rally held  in  good  esteem. 

The  Chase  Lode  is  a  gold  vein  prospecting  well,  and  believed  to  be  valuable. 

The  Benedict  Silver  Lode  has  a  shaft  upon  it  nearly  a  hundred  feet  deep. 

Good  silver  has  been  taken  from  the  McDougal. 

Sterling  Mine. — This  mine,  five  miles  nearly  south  from  Prescott,  and  near 
to  the  Hassyampa,  is  somewhat  noted.  Two  five-stamp  mills  have  been  erected 
upon  it.  The  ote  is  of  gold  sulphurets,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  bronze. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  work  it  profitably  by  any  ordinary  process,  and  the 
mills  have  been  idle  much  of  the  time.  Lately  a  San  Francisco  gentleman  tried 
a  process  upon  the  ore  which  promises  to  be  a  success,  and  it  is  believed  the  mine 
will  prove  valuable.  The  vein  is  as  yet  irregular  and  uncertain ;  but  compara- 
tively little  shafting  or  tunnelling  has  been  done. 

The  Montgomery,  Often,  and  Guadaloupe  Mines,  further  down  the  Has- 
syampa, have  been  worked  to  some  extent,  and  yielded  some  free  gold.  They  are 
difficult  of  access  at  present,  but  roads  might  be  made  to  them  without  great  expense. 

The  Leihy  Copper  Veins,  between  Prescott  and  Skull  valley,  show  that 

Central  Arizona,  no  less  than  Southern  Arizona  and  the  Colorado  river  countxy^ 

is  rich  in  copper,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  attention  will  be  given  to  working  this 

'  ore  at  present.    There  are  some  fifty  veins  in  close  proximity  in  the  property 
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named,  and  in  other  parts  of  Central  Arizona  numerons  oopper  lodes  have  been 
located.     The  ores  are  oxides  and  sulphurets. 

Big  Bug. — ^East  from  Lynx  creek  some  four  miles,  and  from  Prescott  some  15 
miles,  is  the  Big  Bug  creek,  and  a  well-known  mining  district  bearing  that  name. 
Every  hill  in  this  rough  region  is  mineral  bearing.  The  placers  worked  upon 
the  creek  for  many  miles  paid  well,  and  continue  to  pay  good  wages. 

Mr.  Ehrenberg  spent  some  days,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1866,  in  an 
examination  of  tuis  district,  and  thus  described  it  in  a  letter  written  in  May  to  the 
Alta  Califomian,  of  San  Francisco : 

The  reins,  in  part  of  the  district  at  least,  are  large,  distinct,  and  well  defined ;  in  the  other 
parts  this  is  not  the  case,  and  I  have  not  yet  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  what  they  are,  as 
no  work  whatever  has  been  done  on  them,  and  the  containing  rock  is  so  decomposed  and 
stained  with  oxide  of  iron  in  certain  parallel  zones  and  masses  that  it  is  even  doubtftl^  whether 
they  are  veins  at  all ;  they  have  some  regularity,  nevertheless  ;  and,  should  this  iron  stain 
be  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  pyrites  (or  sulphates)  of  iron,  then  there  is  hope  of  numer* 
oos  extensive  and  lasting  veins,  as  most  all  the  croppings  show  gold.  It  is,  however,  possi- 
ble that  this  rusty  stain  is  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hornblende  in  the  sicnite,  (or 
diorite, )  which  is  the  rock  in  which  all  these  veins  occur.  In  this  case,  not  much  is  to  be 
hoped  from  this  second  series  of  veins.  I  expect,  however,  that  a  few  of  these  also  will  prove 
^ood  and  permanent. 

First,  the  Galena  lode,  belonging  to  the  first  series.  It  is  a  fissure,  and  fine-looking,  large 
vein,  prospecting  and  opening  well.  Eight  men  are  at  work  here  in  two  shafts,  from  whish 
about  70  tous  of  ore  have  been  taken  up  to  date,  (shaf^  about  15  feet  deep  only.)  The 
Galena  is  situated  on  the  mountains  about  two  miles  north  of  the  mill. 

Second,  the  Big  Bug,  situated  about  one-half  a  mile  from  the  mill,  also  on  the  mountainSv 
and  on  the  boun&ry  separating  the  two  classes  of  veins.  Some  beautiful  ores  of  a  singular 
character  are  taken  from  this' mine,  which  make  me  almost  believe  that  much  of  this  irou 
stain  is  occasioned  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hornblende  rock,  and  not  by  iron  pyrites — 
at  least  not  always.  The  shaft  is  some  fifty  feet  deep,  but  has  considerable  water  in  it,  which 
prevented  my  examining  it  below  at  present.  They  are  extracting  ore  from  two  small  levels 
some  three  feet  down.  The  lower  wall  is  very  firm,  but  the  upper  consists  of  a  crumbling, 
heterogenous  mass  of  the  same  material  and  segregated  masses  of  crystallized  hornblende. 
The  fissure  in  which  the  ore  occurs  varies  in  width  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  the  ores  lie  in 
the  same  in  nests  of  various  sizes,  showing  by  their  relative  position,  however,  the  probability 
that  at  one  time  they  have  formed  a  continuous  sheet. 

The  condition  of  the  hanging  wall,  and  the  whole  combination  or  character  of  tho  gangue 
or  vein  mass  make  me  thiuK  very  favorably  of  this  vein.  The  vein  mass  consists,  first,  of 
the  ores  referred  to,  segregated  masses  of  recrystallized  hornblende,  decomposed  country  rock, 
with  large  and  small  fragments,  at  times,  of  the  latter,  and  quartz  enveloped  and  blended  with 
the  former  in  a  very  peculiar  mixture.  It  is  my  opinion  that  considerable  friction  has  been 
excited  at  some  time  on  the  walls,  by  which  the  upper  has  been  shattered  and  broken,  and 
that  in  course  of  time  the  whole  mass  has  been  reconsolidated,  and  the  intervals  refilled  by 
recrystallization  of  hornblende,  iron  pyrites,  &c.  Even  the  ore  is  of  this  character,  gold 
generally  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  brewn  crystals  of  iron  in  the  admixture  of  hornblende 
and  felspar,  and  in  a  deposit  of  carbonate  and  even  sulphate  of  copper  in  small  doantities. 
The  vein  can  be  traced  for  a  mile  in  a  straight  line,  showing  principally  those  flasn  walls  of 
hornblende,  with  ore  in  some  places.  As  the  shaft  was  sunk  in  a  ravine  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  whole  vein  has  been  so  much  shattered,  or  whether  this  was  confined  to  the  ravines 
solely. 

Third,  the  Eugenia,  not  worked  now,  and  water  in  the  drift,  which  was  commenced  toe 
low  or  too  near  tne  creek.  This  is  a  vem,  consisting  of  iron  pyrites,  occurring  in  a  gangue 
ofc calcareous  spar,  (or  talc,)  with  some  quartz.  Near  the  surmoe  the  iron  is  oxydized,  and 
the  gold  can  be  extracted  in  the  common  way.  The  iron  pyrites  will  require  concentration 
and  roasting..  I  can  say  nothing  of  this  vein  now,  further  than  that  it  seemed  to  be  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  that  it  is,  or  can  be,  worked  with  great  facility,  being  only  one-half  mile  from 
the  mill,  and  on  nearly  the  same  level.  Only  the  surface  ores  will  bo  available  now,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  abundance.    If  these  will  pay  but  |]5  per  ton  the  mill  can  be  kept  running. 

At  this  writing  about  1,000  tons  of  the  Galena  ore  are  in  sight.  Five  hundred 
tons  have  been  worked  by  the  quartz  mill  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  although 
the  machinery  is  incomplete  the  yield  has  averaged  $25  to  the  ton  in  free  gold. 
There  are  several  shafts  and  tunnels  on  the  lode.  The  cost  of  shafting  has  been 
from  $8  to  $40  per  foot.  Ordinary  wages  $75  per  month  and  Jt)oard.  Wood 
costs  delivered  $5  per  ton.  The  Big  Bug  mine  is  of  a  similar  character  ]  60 
tons  averaged  $30  per  ton.  The  ore  from  both  these  mines  contains  from  10 
to  20  per  cent,  of  sulphurets.    The  Eugenia  is  at  places  10  feet  in  width.' 
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Several  tons  worked  in  arrastras  gave  $25  per  ton ;  some  as  higli  as  S40.  At 
sach  a  retnrn  as  this  the  Eugenia,  from  its  location  near  the  mine  and  its  size, 
mnst,  if  continuously  rich,  pay  well. 

The  TicoNDBKOGA,  the  Chapparel.  and  the  DiviDBirD  Mixes,  in  the  Big 
IJag  district,  have  a  fair  reputation.  Thirty  tons  of  the  Chapparel  ore  worked 
at  the  Big  Bug  mill  gave  822  per  ton  in  free  gold.  Sixty  tons  from  the  Divi- 
dend gave  $20  per  ton.  A  mill  has  been  erected  upon  the  Ticonderoga,  a  lode 
reputed  to  be  vahiable,  but  little  work  has  yet  been  done. 

TtTRKEY  Cbees,  30  milcs  southeast  from  Prescott,  is  more  noted  for  its  silvei 
than  for  its  gold  mines.  A  mill  has  been  erected  to  work  the  ore  of  the  Bully 
Bueno  lode,  but  owing  to  financial  embarrassment  it  has  not  yet  been  put  in 
operation.  Shafts  and  tunnels  show  the  lode  to  good  advantage.  The  ore  is 
of  a  curious  character,  that  upon  the  surface  being  gold  in  hornblende.  The 
Yahoo  mine  in  this  vicinity  promises  well.  The  Goodwin  is  a  silver  lode,  show- 
ing some  choice  ore.  Specimens  taken  to  California  in  1865  were  highly  praised. 
A  ton  or  two  worked  yielded  $300.  The  Gross  gold  lode  in  this  district  has 
yielded  some  specimens  of  free  gold  of  rare  beauty.  The  Capital  silver  lode 
resembles  the  Goodwin,  and  the  Ilichmond  is  of  the  same  class. 

The  Bradshaw  District  is  upon  the  upper  Aqua  Frio,  at  what  is  known 
as  Black  Canon,  a  distance  of  from  50  to  60  miles  southeast  from  Prescott. 
Here  the  Mexicans  for  several  seasons  worked  the  placers  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, and  in  1864  numerous  quartz  claims  were'  taken  up.  Some  of  the  ore 
reduced  in  arrastras  gave  a  return  of  $100  to  the  ton.  The  Great  Eastern,  the 
White  Swan,  the  Uno,  Forks,  and  other  lodes  present  good  surface  indications. 
A  company  has  been  formed  in  Philadelphia  for  working  them.  The  Nopal  and 
Ballenciana  lodes  have  been  worked  by  arrastras,  and  some  showy  specimens 
haye  been  extr^ted. 

^ear  Given  mountain,  at  the  south  side  of  the  Bradshaw  mountain,  (from 
which  the  foregoing  district  is  named,)  some  silver  lodes  have  been  located,  but 
not  yet  worked.  The  Mammoth  has  an  average  width  of  L5  feet,  and  has  been 
traeed  for  two  and  one^half  miles. 

PiXE  Flat,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Bradshaw  mountain,  has  several  gold 
lodes.  The  Clinton  and  Minnehaha  have  been  opened  to  the  depth  of  perhaps 
30  feet,  and  the  district  is  accounted  promising. 

Walnut  Grove,  one  of  the  best  farming  districts  in  central  Arizona,  is  upon 
the  Hassyampa,  30  miles  south  of  Prescott,  and  15  miles  west  of  the  mining 
districts  just  referred  to.  In  its  vicinity  are  some  good  lodes.  The  most  noted 
are  the  Big  Rebel,  a  lode  of  considerable  size,  and  the  Josephine,  ore  from 
which,  worked  by  aiTastras,  has  paid  $200  to  the  ton. 

At  the  Placeritas,  between  Walnut  grove  and  People's  ranch,  about  the  time 
of  the  Weaver  gold  excitement,  some  gold  was  extracted,  and  the  diggings  are 
still  worked  by  Mexicans. 

Vulture  Md^e. — A  German,  named  Hemy  Wickenburg,  with  several  coij^- 
panions,  while  prospecting  upon  the  Hassyampa  late  in  1863,  discovered  a 
butte  or  small  isolated  mountain  of  quartz,  at  a  point  some  60  miles  north  of  the 
Gila,  and  near  the  Hassyampa.  After  examining  it  closely  they  found  traces 
of  gold  but  attached  no  great  value  to  the  ore,  and  all  but  Mr.  Wickenberg  were 
reluctant  to  go  to  even  the  slight  trouble  of  posting  notices  claiming  the  lode, 
if  such  it  could  be  called.  It  was,  however,  taken  up,  and  is  now  the  best 
known  and  most  profitable  mining  property  in  central  Arizona,  if  not  in  the  entire 
Territory.  Upon  the  discovery  claim  is  a  chimney  500  feet  long  and  400  feet 
wide,  which  rises  100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country.  So  far 
as  tested  nearly  .all  the  rock  of  this  chimney  contains  gold.  I'he  vein  proper 
is  39  feet  wide,  and  continues  the  same  at  the  depth  of  100  feet  from  the  surface^ 
or  say  200  feet  from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  the  depth  to  which  shafts  have  been 
sunk.     The  vein  runs  northwest  and  southeast.     The  hanging  wall  is  of  por- 
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pliyry  rock ;  the  foot  wall  of  talcose  slate.  The  vein  has  a  pitch  of  45°  to  the 
northwest.  The  main  lode  is  all  of  quartz,  and  there  axe  various  strata  on  eaoh 
side,  varying  from  one  to  six  feet  in  width. 

A  20-8tamp  mill  has  been  erected  upon  the  Hassyampa,  within  a  mile  of  the 
town  of  Wickenburg,  where  the  ore  was  first  worked  in  arrastras  b}'  Mr.  Wick- 
enburg  and  otliers.  This  is  for  working  the  ore  from  the  discovery  claim  of  the 
Vulture,  which  is  now  the  property  of  a  New  York  company.  Mr.  Cusenbary, 
the  superintendent,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  report  of  the  amount  of 
ore  worked  by  this  mill  to  September  1,  1867  : 

From  November  1,  1866,  to  September  1,  1867,  the  mill  crushed  4,834  tons, 
which  produced  $145,633,  an  average  of  about  $30  per  ton. 

The  gold  has  thus  fai'been  found  free,  and  occasionally  some  showy  specimens 
are  obtained.  The  absence  of  water  near  the  lode  now  renders  it  necessary  to 
work  the  ore  at  Wickenburg,  a  distance  of  14  miles.  Thus  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation alone  is  $10  per  ton.  Wood  is  not  abundant  in  any  part  of  central 
Arizona  south  of  Prescott.  At  Wickenburg  it  costs  delivered  about  $8  per 
cord.  , 

The  Vulture  is,  however,  considered  rich  enough  to  pay  iiith  these  draw- 
backs, and  arrangements  are  now  making  for  the  working  of  other  claims,  and 
it  is  thought  that  all  will  pay,  although  some  have  heretofore  considered  the 
chimney  or  discovery  claim  the  only  desirable  part  of  the  lode.  Two  thousand 
feet  are  claimed  upon  the  Vulture  vein,  and  several  other  lodes  of  a  similar 
character,  although  much  smaller  in  size,  have  been  taken  up  m  the  vicinity. 


GkENERAL  Bemares  on  Central  Arizona. — Central  Arizona  is  an  elevated 
country.  The  town  of  Prescott,  the  present  capital  of  the  Territory,  is  at  an 
altitude  of  some  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  this  height  the  win- 
ter temperature  is  of  coiu^e  severe,  but  at  other  seasons  the  climate  is  perhaps 
the  most  agreeable  in  Arizona.  Above  Weaver  the  country  is  well  wooded  and 
watered.  The  valleys  are  for  the  most  part  small  and  disconnected,  but  the  soil 
is  rich,  and  at  most  points,  although  there  are  early  frosts,  fine  crops  are  produced. 
It  is  estimated  that  2,000  tons  of  com  will  be  produced  this  season  within  a 
circle  of  50  miles  of  Prescott.  Vegetables  of  nearly  every  kind  grow  luxu- 
riantly. At  a  reasonable  outlay  good  roads  may  be  made  through  the  most  for- 
midable mcAintain  ranges,  and  the  country  offers  many  facilities  for  mining.  The 
want  of  success  to  this  time  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  deficiency  in  the  miues, 
but  to  the  Indian  troubles  and  the  refractory  character  of  the  ores  of  most  of 
the  lodes  thus  far  opened.  The  mills  erected  having  been  intended  only  for  the 
working  of  free  gold  have  not  been  suited  to  sulphurets  and  rebellious  ores. 
When  proper  machinery  is  provided  the  lodes  of  central  Arizona,  or  a  number 
of  tliem,  will  probably  repay  development.  It  is  estimated  that  ordinary  ores 
may  now  be  worked  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $7  per  ton.  Only  American  labor 
is  to  be  had,  which  is  more  costly  than  most  of  that  employed  in  southern  Arizona 
and  upon  the  Colorado,  but  at  the  same  time  more  eftlective. 

Remarks  on  the  Territory. — In  southern  Arizona  and  upon  the  Colorado, 
excepting  at  the  highest  points,  work  is  usually  suspended  in  the  summev  months. 
In  central  Arizona  this  is  not  necessary,  as  the  sun  is  seldom  oppressive.  The 
thermometer  has  been  known  to  stand  at  110®  on  the  Colorado,  whea  it  rose 
to  but  65**  in  and  about  Prescott.  The  nights  in  the  mountains  throughout  the 
Territory  are  cool  at  all  seasons.  Snow  falls  in  central  Arizona,  but  excepting 
in  the  higher  mountains  it  usually  remains  but  a  few  hours.  Of  the  four  winters 
since  the  whites  occupied  the  country,  but  one  has  been  severe. 

Arizona  is  far  richef  in  aOTicultural  lands  than  is  generally  supposed.  To 
those  who  have  traversed  the  desert  regions  only,  it  would  be  an  absurdity 
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to  talk  of  fine  farms  and  gardens,  bat  with  those  who  have  seen  the  products  of 
the  fertile  valleys,  no  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  their  value.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  boldly  assented  that  no  one  of  the  mineral-bearing  Ten-itories  of  the 
Pacific  is  richer  in  mineral  lands  than  Arizona,  while  its  climate  is  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  tested  it  to  be  unsurpassed  upon  the  western  continent.  The 
pastoral  resources  of  the  Territory  deserve  mention.  Grasses  of  eveiy  nutritious 
variety  abound,  and  cattle  and  sheep  may,  whenever  the  hostile  Indians  are  over- 
come, be  raised  with  comparatively  no  outlay.  Southern  Arizona  is  especially 
rich  in  grazing  lands,  and  were  its  mines  to  prove  worthless,  which  is  hardly 
possible,  it  must  eventually  become  important  as  a  pastoral  country,  and  support 
a  large  population,  furnishing  cattle  not  for  the  Territory,  but  for  California  and 
New  Mexico. 

Below  Prescott  and  upon  the  Colorado  adobe  is  used  for  building,  and  is  per- 
haps better  suited  to  the  climate  than  any  other  material.  At  Prescott  and  in 
the  surrounding  mining  districts  timber  is  used,  and  lately  brick  of  an  excellent 
character  have  been  made  in  Prescott. 

The  pine  of  central  Arizona  grows  to  a  medium  size,  and  much  of  it  is  resinous. 
The  oak  and  black  walnut  do  not  obtain  a  great  size.  Pine  lumber  cut  by  k 
steam  mill  in  PreScott  is  furnished  at  $30,  860,  and  $100  per  1,000,  according 
to  the  quality.  The  mesqui  te  and  cotton  wood  of  sou  them  Arizona  and  the  Colorado 
furnish  good  rafters  for  the  adobe  structures,  and  the  mesqnite  is  famed  as  a 
superb  firewood.  About  Tucson  and  Tubac,  and  many  of  the  mining  districts, 
it  is  abundant. 

The  Territory  offers  two  natural  and  inviting  routes  for  continental  railroads. 
That  by  the  32d  parallel,  over  which  the  Butterfield  or  southern  overland  stage 
service  was  so  satisfactorily  performed  prior  to  the  rebellion,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  comment.  That  by  the  35th  parallel,  explored  by  Beal  and  Whipple, 
is  scarcely  less  practicable,  and  is  for  much  of  the  distance  well  supplied  with 
timber  and  coal,  and  tlirough  a  promising  agricultural  and  mining  region.  Both 
these  routes  possess  advantages  over  those  farther  north,  and  it  is  the  judgment 
of  those  who  have  passed  over  them  with  care  and  observation  that  they  must 
both  soon  be  traversed  by  the  iron  horse. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  code  of  the  Territory,  (1864.)  a  chapter  was  incorpo- 
rated providing  for  "the  registry  and  government  of  mines  and  mineral  deposits," 
and  it  at  first  met  general  favor,  both  in  and  out  of  the  l^emtory,  but  practice 
proved  it  to  be  cumbersome  and  annoying,  and  in  1866  it  was  repealed,  and  a 
simple  act  passed,  leaving  the  regulation  of  the  size  of  the  claims,  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  performed,  and  all  details  connected  with  the  taking  up  and  hold- 
ing of  claims,  to  the  district  organizations.  But  few,  however,  of  the  districts 
enforce  rules,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  much  attention  will  bo  given  the  matter 
until  the  congressional  raining  law  is  enforced  here.  The  land  officers  who  are 
to  see  to  its  execution  have,  it  is  reported,  been  appointed,  and  will  soon  open 
their  offices.  The  congressional  act,  so  far  as  understood,  is  much  liked,  and 
c<}nsidered  liberal  even  by  the  large  class  who  have  always  opposed  any  legis-* 
lation  by  Congress  regarding  the  mineral  lands. 

A  simple  segregation  act,  of  whioh  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  adopted  by  the 
last  legislature : 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  segregation  of  mining  clsima. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona^  That  whenever  any  one 
or  more  joint  owners  or  tenants  in  common  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  mineral-bearlDg  ledges 
or  claims  may  desire  to  work  or  develop  such  ledge  or  claim,  and  any  other  owner  or  owners 
thereof  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  join  in  sud  work,  alter  duo  notice  of  at  least  30  days,  given  by 

{)ubiication  in  one  newspaper,  printed  in  the  county  in  which  said  ledges  or  claims  are 
ocated,  and  if  none  be  printed  in  said  county,  then  in  any  newspaper  printed  in  the  Territory, 
said  notice  to  have  publication  in  four  successive  weeks  of  said  paper,  said  other  owner  or 
owners  may,  npon  application  to  the  district  court  of  the  district  wherein  the  ledge  or  claim 
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is  sHaatcd,  cause  the  interests  of  said  parties  so  refasicg^  to  be  set  off  or  segregfated  as  here- 
inafter set  forth. 

Sec.  2.  The  owner  or  owners  of  anj  mineral-bearing  ledge  or  claim,  after  the  ezpinitioii 
of  said  30  dajd'  notice  having  been  given,  may,  if  the  partj  or  parties  notified  fail  or  refose 
to  join  in  the  working  or  developing  said  ledge  or  claim,  apply  to  the  district  court  of  the 
district  wherein  the  l^ge  or  claim  may  be  sitaated,  for  a  partition  or  segregation  of  the  into 
rest  or  interests  of  the  party  or  parties  so  failing  or  refusing  to  join. , 

Sec.  3.  The  party  or  parties  so  applying  shall  set  forth  the  fact  that  the  said  parties  have 
been  duly  notified  in  accordance  witn  section  one  of  this  act,  and  that  said  party  or  parties  have 
failed  or  refused  to  join  in  said  work,  all  of  which  shall  be  sustained  by  the  oath  or  affirmation 
of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  applying ;  and  upon  such  application  being  made  the  clerk  of 
said  court  shall  post  a  notice  at  the  office  of  the  county  recorder,  and  in  two  other  conspienoiis 
places  within  tbuB  district,  stating  the  application,  and  notifying  the  parties  interested,  that 
unless  they  appear  within  60  days,  and  show  good  cause  why  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner 
should  not  be  wanted,  that  the  same  will  be  n^anted  if  good  cause  can  be  shown. 

Sec.  4.  At  tne  expiration  of  said  60  days,  if  the  party  or  parties  notified  do  not  appear  and 
show  good  cause  wny  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  should  not  be  g^nted,  the  court  shall 
appoint  two  commissioners  to  go  upon  the  ground  and  segregate  the  claims  of  the  parties  so 
rerasing  to  join ;  and  in  case  thev  do  not  agree,  they  to  choose  a  third  party ;  and  said  com- 
missioners shall  make  a  report  m  writing  to  said  court,  who  shall  issue  a  decree  in  con- 
formity with  said  report,  which  shall  be  nnal,  except  appeal  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
within  30  days  after  issuance  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  county  of  Yavapai. 

Sec.  6.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  confiict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

The  present  report  indicates  the  discoveiy  and  location  of  lodes  in  all  parts 
of  the  Territory  rather  than  their  development.  The  reader  may  wonder  why 
lodes  offering  such  rich  surface  indications,  and  so  generally  promising,  have  not 
been  extensively  worked.  In  explanation,  the  comparative  inaccessibility  of  the 
Territory,  being  oflT  the  grand  overland  lines  of  travel,  and  without  seaports, 
must  be  first  offered.  Kext  the  fiendish  Apache,  the  most  difficult  Indian  upon 
the  continent  to  overcome,  and  next  the  limited  extent  of  the  placer  diggings, 
or  the  lack  of  water  for  their  working.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  Uie 
placers  that  brought  the  large  population  to  California,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 
Had  those  countries  been  without  such  inducements,  their  growth  would  probably 
have  been  as  slow  as  that  of  Arizona. 

After  some  years  residence  here  the  writer  is  more  than  ever  confirmed  in 
the  belief  that  while  there  is  much  to  contend  with  in  Arizona,  there  is  much  to 
contend  for,  and  that  despite  all  the  drawbacks  and  discouragements  the  Terri* 
toiy  will  yet  command  a  large  and  prosperous  population,  and  abundantly  repay 
the  government  for  the  outlay  required  to  reserve  it  from  the  savage. 

Besides  the  minerals  already  refen-ed  to,  there  are  indications  of  the  existence 
of  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory.  Iron  in  carbonates  and  oxides 
is  abundant.  Traces  of  nickel  have  been  found  near  the  Big  Bug  creek.  Plati- 
num (metallic)  is  shown  in  the  placers  of  the  Black  canon  or  Bradshaw  district, 
on  the  Agua  Frio.  Traces  of  tin  exist  at  several  points.  The  geologist  of  Lieu- 
tenant Parks's  United  States  exploring  expedition  reports  the  discovery  of  large 
beds  of  gypsum  upon  the  San  Pedro.  A  lode  of  cinnabar  was  located  several 
years  since  10  miles  southeast  of  La  Paz,  and  named  the  Eugenia ;  copper,  silver, 
and  quicksilver  are  found  together  ii^  a  rare  combination,  but  the  lode  is  not  large. 
Rich  cinnabar  float  has  been  found  upon  the  Mohave  and  Prescott  road,  about  50 
miles  from  the  Colorado.  Lime  of  a  superior  quality  exists  in  large  quantities 
near  Prescott  and  Tucson,  and  is  found  at  other  points.  It  is  now  extensively 
used  in  building.  Lime  coral  exists  in  the  Adelphi  mine,  Mineral  hill,  Williams 
Fork.  It  is  found  in  immediate  connection  with  the  richest  carbonates  and  oxides 
of  copper.  The  Salt  mountains  near  Gallville,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Col- 
orado, are  among  the  most  remarkable  formations  in  Arizona.  The  deposits  of 
pure,  transparent,  and  beautifally  crystallized  salt  are  very  extensive,  and  no  salt 
is  superior  for  table  or  general  use.    In  the  vicinity  traces  of  coal  have  been  dis- 
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covered,  and  parties  engaged  in  exploration  are  quite  confident  that  large  qnan- 
titiee  will  be  fonnd.  There  is  a  report  of  the  discovery  of  coal  upon  the  San 
Pedro. 

The  folly  of  intrusting  mining  operations  to  inexperienced  and  impru- 
dent men  has  been  well  illustrated  in  Arizona.  In  the  southern  country  and 
upon  the  Colorado  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  thrown  away  in 
foolisti  and  extravagant  expenditures.  In  one  instance^  after  the  outlay  of 
$1,000,000,  the  company  abandoned  work  without  enough  having  been  done  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  true  vein.  In  many  cases  the  whole 
capital  of  the  owners  has  been  frittered  away  in  unnecessary  buildings,  improper 
machinery,  and  large  remuneration  to  unworthy  agents,  men  who,  next  to  the 
Apache,  have  by  their  recklessness  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  country,  and 
prejudiced  capitalists  against  further  investment  in  it. 

Thus  far  it  may  be  truthfully  asserted  that  there  have  been  more  fulures  in 
superintendents  than  in  mines  in  Arizona ;  indeed  it  is  a  common  remark  that 
no  lode  properly  opened  and  economically  and  systematically  worked  has  failed 
to  pay.     This  is  true  in  the  main. 

In  southern  Arizona,  and  upon  the  Colorado  river  bottoms,  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary. In  central  Arizona  the  seasons  are  defined,  and  at  many  pomts  good  crops 
have  been  raised  without  irrigation,  the  rains  furnishing  sufficient  moisture.  These 
occur  mainly  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  but  there  are  frequent  showers 
in  April  and  May,  as  well  as  in  the  winter  months. 

The  friendly  Indians^  Pimas,  Maricopas,  and  Papagoes,  below  the  Gila,  raise 
large  quantities  of  excellent,  wheat,  and  the  whites  engaged  in  farming  upon  the 
Gila,  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  San  Pedro,  and  the  Sonoita,  raise  com,  barley,  and 
wheat.     Some  six  flouring  mills  are  now  in  operation  in  the  Territory. 

31 
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UTAH    TERRITORY. 

SECTION    I. 

GENERAL  FEATURES. 

The  bonndaries  of  this  Tenitoiy  have  been  changed  a  number  of  times  until 
its  form  approaches  a  rectangle.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  345 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  320  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  1 10,000  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  100,000,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

The  Wasatch  range  of  mountains  divides  the  Territory  diagonally  northeast 
and  southwest  into  two  parts,  the  northwestern  being  mucl^  larger  than  that  lying 
to  the  southward.  The  Wasatch  range  is  high  and  rugged.  Its  lofty  summits* 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  probably  have  an  altitude  of  11,000  or  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  broad  and  elevated  range  surrounded  by 
countries  rich  in  gold  and  silver  we  should  expect  to  find  those  metals.  But  so 
&X  as  is  known  no  range  of  mountains  on  the  western  coast  has  been  found  rich 
in  precious  metals  that  has  a  trend  to  the  northeast  and  southwest,  and  it  may 
be  considered  problematical  whether  any  mines  of  those  metals  will  be  found  of 
great  richness  in  the  Wasatch  mountains.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Territory 
arc  a  number  of  small  ranges,  on  the  Goshoat  and  a  number  of  others,  that  con- 
tain mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  largest  river  is  the  Colorado^  one  of  the  longest  in  the  United  States. 
Of  its  capabilities  for  navigation  comparatively  little  is  known,  though  so  far  as 
explored  the  reports  are  unfavorable.  Its  principal  branches  are  the  Green, 
Grand,  San  Juan,  and  Virgin  rivers.  These  drain  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  Territory.  On  the  north.  Goose  and  Holmes's  creeks  run  into  Snake  river, 
but  all  the  interior  streams  empty  into  lakes  that  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea. 
Bear  river  and  the  Jordan  empty  into  Salt  lake,  besides  many  large  creeks  and 
numerous  smaller  ofies. 

Salt  lake  is  about  120  miles  long,  north  and  south,  and  40  miles  wide,  and 
contains  several  islands  of  considerable  size,  some  of  which  are  partially  covered 
with  timber.  A  steamer  is  now  being  built  for  the  pm'pose  of  shipping  the  tim- 
ber from  these  islands,  for  the  use  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  lake  is  subject  to  sudden  storms,  and  boat  navigation  is  sometimes  danger- 
ous. Until  the  present  time,  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  test  its  capabili- 
ties for  navigation,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade  on  this  lake  will,  at  some 
future  period,  be  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  water  is  extremely  salt.  An 
analysis  shows  that  it  contains  over  22  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  an  indication 
that  it  has  had  no  outlet  to  the  sea  for  a  ^at  length  of  time,  and  that  compared 
with  other  regions  the  fall  of  rain  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  less,  and  the 
evaporation  greater,  than  elsewhere.  The  ocean  represents  the  average  saline 
impregnation  of  the  world  produced  by  rainfall  and  evaporation.  By  comparison 
with  this  standard  solution  we  can  judge  which  is  in  greatest  excess,  rainfall  or 
evapomtion.  On  the  hills  which  sifrround  Salt  lake  are  marks  of  an  ancient 
beach  about  300  feet  above  its  present  level.  From  the  clepth  to  which  these 
shore-marks  have  worn  into  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  large  amounts 
of  debris  brought  down  by  streams  and  deposited  at  that  elevation,  it  is  evident  that 
this  level  of  the  lake  must  have  remained  for  a  long  period.  It  is  probable 
the  lake  once  had  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  ^  and  from  the  fresh-water  tertiary  fos- 
sils found  at  Bear  river,  and  at  other  points,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  then  con- 
tained fresh  water.  Then,  also,  it  doubtless  contained  many  varieties  of  fish,  but 
as  the  water  grew  salt^  they  gradually  perished ;  and,  so  far  as  has  been  observed, 
it  has  no  animal  life  in  it  at  present. 
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The  cause  of  the  extreme  aridity  of  this  ooimtry  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  sur- 
rounded  by  high  mountains.  The  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  west,  the  Wasatch  range 
on  the  south  and  east,  and  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  north,  completely  encircle 
it.  The  wind  coming  from  any  quarter  has  its  moisture  absorbed  in  passing  over 
the  mountains.*  The  absence  of  vegetation,  the  effect  of  this  extreme  aridity, 
also  aggravates  the  droughts.  The  cultivation  of  these  valleys  by  covering 
them  with  crops  and  trees,  may  cause  some  change  in  the  amount  of  rain-fall,  and 
^  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  course  of  years  the  water  in  Salt  lake  will  be  per- 
manently higher  than  it  is  now.  As  the  small  rain-fall  at  present  is  due  to  the 
^ivironment  of  mountains,  the  inference  is  that  in  former  times  they  did  not  exist, 
and  that  this  lake  is  older  than  the  mountains ;  this  conclusion  appears  to  be  war- 
ranted by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

The  course  of  the  wind  in  past  ages  was  mainly  from  the  west,  as  it  is  now. 
This  is  shown  by  the  deeper  shore-marks  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake^^ 
a  fact  general  in  Utah  and  Nevada  and  the  southeastern  portion  of  California. 

Utah  lake,  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  is  almost  the  shape  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  about  30  miles  long  and  20  wide.     The  water  is  fresh. 

There  are  several  other  lakes,  as  Little  Salt  lake,  Sevier  lake,  and  Goshoat. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  Territory  was  in  1846,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  by  a  band 
of  Mormons.  Owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  other  natural  advantages, 
the  growth  of  this  community  has  been  very  rapid  for  a  population  devoted  to 
agriculture.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  the  large  emigration  which 
it  induced,  passing  through  this  place,  greatly  stimulated  trade  and  made  a  mar- 
ket for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  inhabitants.  The  advent  of  the  United  States 
troops  under  Colonel  Johnson,  and  the  discovery  of  silver  in  Nevada,  and  of  gold 
in  Idaho  and  Montana,  produced  similar  results. 

These  markets  are  now  nearly  or  quite  closed,  and  trade  in  the  Territory  is  more 
depressed  than  since  1850.  This  may  cause  the  people  to  turn  their  attention 
to  mining,  a  pursuit  hitherto  neglected  owing  to  the  greater  profits  derived  from 
agriculture.  The  favorable  notice  taken  or  the  recent  discoveries  of  mines  on 
the  east  side  of  Green  river  is  evidence  in  point.  The  most  potent  cause  of  the 
increase  of  the  population  is  the  encouragement  extended  to  emigration  from 
foreign  countries.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  adult  population  are  of  foreign 
birth.  Salt  Lake  City  has  a  population  of  about  19,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
beautifully  laid-out  town..  The  streets  are  wide,  with  streams  of  clear  water 
running  on  each  side.  The  carriage-ways  are  separated  from  the  sidewalks  by 
rows  of  trees,  which  present  a  refreshing  appearance  in  summer  to  the  way-worn 
traveller  who  has  crossed  the  deserts.  The  private  houses,  built  chiefly  of  wood, 
are  perishable,  but  the  public  edifices  are  constructed  of  stone  and  wood,  and  are 
durable  and  highly  creditable  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
tabernacle,  the  principal  place  of  worship,  is  capable  of  seating  10,000  people. 
The  width  of  the  streets,  the  umbrageous  rows  of  trees,  the  great  number  of 

*Loriii  Blodget,  in  his  Report  on  the  Climatology  of  the  United  States,  says:  ''The 
Basin  region  as  a  whole  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  of  periodical  rains  north  of  the  35th 
parallel,  liowever  deficient  the  quantity  is,  and  however  abortiTe->as  it  may  be  said — the 
rains  are,  as  regards  vegetation  and  practical  cliyiatology.  The  rain  of  snromer,  from  the 
middle  of  Jane  forward,  is  practically  valaeless  in  cultivation  for  the  vicinity  of  Gr^at  Salt 
Lake,  and  the  flourishing  settlements  there  are  sustained  by  irrigation.  Cultivation  would 
clearly  require  this  aid  everywhere,  and  as  the  winters  are  not  available  in  bringing  crops 
forward  as  in  California,  irrigation  may  not  be  dispensed  with  as  it  may  be  there.  It  is  unim- 
portant to  many  of  the  best  crops  of  California,  wheat  among  them,  that  there  is  no  rain 
whatever  in  summer,a  since  they  are  so  far  advanced  in  the  mild  winter  that  the  summer  is 
only  requisite  to  ripen  them.  But  in  no  part  of  the  Basin  is  this  adaptation  practicable,  so 
far  as  known.  Tne  extent  of  summer  required  is  similar  to  that  of  like  latitudes  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  the  deficiency  of  rain  therefore  is  destructive,  if  irrigation  is  impracti- 
cable." 

a  Except  on  the  leaeoast  north  of  Mendodno  City ;  from  which  point  oecnional  mnmer  rains  prwaO, 
hwre— tng  In  freqoeaey  towTds  the  north.*-^.  B.  B. 
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orchards  and  gardens  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  incombustible  natnce  of 
the  houses,  give  a  country  appearance  to  the  city,  and  render  fires  ahnost  unknown. 
The  small  size  of  the  farms  is  favorable  to  high  cultivation.  As  a  consequence, 
the  greater  part  of  Salt  Lake  valley  is  under  better  cultivation  than  any  region 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  except,  perhaps,  around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  system  of  irrigation  is  excellent  and  extensive.  Farmers  in  the  eastern 
States  might  1  earn  much  here  that  would  be  valuable  to  them.  From  a  report  of  the 
Deseret  Agricultural  Society  of  January  11,  1866,  it  appears  that  *Hhere  have 
been  constructed  277  main  canals,  in  length  amounting  to  1,043  miles,  102  rods, 
at  a  mean  width  of  5  feet  6  inches,  and  a  mean  depth  of  2  feet  2  inches,  whidi 
water  153,949  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  of  $1,766,939,  and  that  there  is  in  course 
of  construction  canals  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $900,000." 

Ogden  is  a  flourishing  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  and  ranks  next  to 
Salt  Lake  City  in  population  lEknd  importance. 


SECTION   II. 


MINES  AND   MINING. 


In  the  spur  of  the  Wasatch,  on  the  east  side  of  Salt  lake,  gold  has  been  found 
in  very  minute  quantities.  Some  of  the  quartz  assayed  about  $2  per  ton.  The 
mountains  at  this  point  trend  west  of  north  and  east  of  south.     The  country  rook 


is  granite,  and  quartz  is  abundant. 
The  thermal  spiin^rs  ii 


spiings  in  this  vicinity  show  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  possibly  mines  of  value  may  be  found  in  this  spur  of  the  mountain. 

MiNEKSViLLE. — The  western  part  of  the  territory,  adjoining  Nevada,  so  far  as 
known,  is  the  richest  in  metals.  At  Minersville  are  mines  of  lead  and  copper,  which 
contain  some  gold  and  silver.  One  of  the  mines  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  90 
feet.  At  this  point  the  copper  predominated,  and  the  working  of  the  mine  for  lead 
was  suspended.  The  lead  was  smelted  to  supply  the  territory.  While  lead  jwe- 
vailed  working  of  the  mine  was  remunerative.  No  effort  was  made  to  recover 
the  silver,  although  in  many  countries  this  would  have  been  profitable.  By  open- 
ing the  mine  at  other  points,  no  doubt  lead  ore  of  the  same  quality  as  that  worked 
could  be  obtained.  The  percentage  of  silver  contained  in  the  lead  and  copper 
ores  of  this  district  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  working  of  liiese 
mines  will  be  a  source  of  profit  at  some  future  day. 

Rush  Valley* — This  district  abounds  in  veins  containing  argentiferoas 
galena  and  copper.  In  1865  there  was  considerable  excitement  about  these 
mines.  Companies  were  organized  by  officers  of  the  army  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  some  developments  were  made.  Smelting  works  were  erected  at  the  mines, 
but  the  smelting  failed  to  extract  the  metal  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
expenses  incident  to  enterprises  of  this  kind,  in  a  new  country,  rendered  opera- 
tions very  costly.  Silver  occurs  in  galena  in  the  same  irregular  manner  as  in 
quartz^  Many  suppose  that  if  a  vein  of  galena  assays  well  in  one  part  it  wiU 
do  the  same  in  all;  an  erroneous  idea,  as  miners  frequently  find  to  their  cost 
When  transportation  is  cheaper,  fuel  more  abundant,  and  labor  cheaper,  these 
mines  wiU  doubtless  be  valuable.  At  present  no  profit  is  likely  to  be  derived 
from  working  them. 

Coal. — ^Ihe  eastern  part  of  the  territory  contains  large  seams  of  coal.  As  it 
has  been  found  as  fan  south  as  Pahranagat  and  at  San  Pete,  it  is  not  improbable 
it  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  Green  Biver  valley,  lliat  said  to  be  £rom  San 
Pete  is  a  firm  bituminous  coal,  considered  by  many  superior  to  any  found  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  but  its  quality  must  be  thoroughly  proved  in  large 
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amotmts  before  it  can  be  pronounced  equal  to  the  bituminous  coal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  coal  :from  Pahranagat  is  found  about  300  miles  southwest  from  Salt  Lake 
City ;  that  from  San  Pete  120  miles  south.  About  80  miles  east  from  the  city 
ooal  is  found  very  abundantly.  These  discoveries  tend  to  justify  the  conclusion 
•that  coal  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  Territory.  As  soon  as  a  market  is  opened^ 
the  demand  can  be  supplied  &om  these  coal  fields.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel 
in  the  mining  regions  of  the  eastern  part  of  Nevada  and  the  western  part  of 
Utah,  where  most  of  the  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores  must  be  smelted,  coal  will 
in  time  be  in  great  demand. 

Anthracite, — The  most  interesting  discovery  in  this  connection  is  anthracite 
coal.  Scientific  men  have  long  been  seeking  in  vain  to  find  anthracite  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  It  has  recently  been  found  on  Green  river.  An  old  iron-worker 
from  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  says  the  deposit  is  identically  the 
same.  The  coal  is  heavy,  and  will  not  bum  with  a  flame.  When  used  in  a 
blacksmith's  forge  it  gives  an  intense  heat.  This  article  has  been  tried  and 
found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  required  of  it. 

Pacific  Railroad. — The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  construction 
of  the  Pacific  railroad  will  be  beyond  computation.  Branch  railroads  will  fol- 
low, and  these  coal  fields  will  eventually  be  opened  up.  The  number  of  coal 
seams  visible  along  the  canons  in  eastern  Utah  is  remarkable.  Many  of  them 
are  of  large  size  j  some  are  said  to  be  15  feet  thick.  Occasionally  they  c^n  be 
traced  four  or  five  miles.  They  are  so  numerous  and  easily  found  that  the  inhab- 
itants do  not  locate  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  such  an  abundance 
of  valuable  coal  deposits  in  Nevada  or  California  as  to  preclude  location.  Utah* 
appears  to  be  nearly  in  its  normal  condition.  The  recent  elevations  and  depres- 
sions are  slight ;  consequently  in  mining  for  coal  it  is  probable  few  faults  will 
be  found.  The  great  nimiber  of  veins  near  the  surface  will  furnish  that  article 
for  years  to  come  without  deep  mining  or  the  use  of  expensive  machinery  for  hoist- 
ing or  pumping.  If  the  coal  fields  on  Green  river  should  prove  as  extensive  and 
of  as  good  quality  as  there  is  reason  to  expect,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  miners  on  the  Colorado  and  at  Pahranagat,  as  well  as  useful  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Colorado  river.  A  thorough  exploration  of  the  coal  fields  of  Utah, 
Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Montana  is  much  needed.  It  would  probably  establish 
the  fact  that  western  coal  fields,  though  inferior  in  quality,  rival  in  extent  the 
vast  deposits  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Iron. — Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  Utah.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  smelt  it, 
but  so  far  without  success.  There  is  nothing  refractory  in  this  ore  to  render 
smelting  difficult  with  skill  and  the  proper  appliances.  The  demand  for  iron 
will  always  be  large  in  Utah,  and  the  cost  of  freight  from  any  other  point  of 
production  renders  it  an  important  resource  for  development.  With  a  lai'ge 
agricultural  population,  labor  wnll  be  cheap.  In  every  point  of  view  Utah 
appears  to  have  better  facilities  for  the  production  of  iron  than  any  of  the  adjoin- 
ing States  or  Territories.  The  profit  on  agricultural  pursuits  will  become  less 
every  year,  for  many  years  to  come.  All  the  adjacent  mining  States  and  Terri- 
tories will  soon  raise  their  own  stock  and  grain.  With  the  exception  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  they  ai'e  now  doing*  it  to  a  great  extent,  sq  that  there  will 
be  only  a  home  market  for  the  produce  of  Utah.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to  mining  and  manufactures.  In  the  latter 
branch  of  industry  they  are  already  actively  engaged.  * 

Salt. — Salt  can  be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities,  both  for  home  consump^ 
tion  and  export.  When  the  railroad  is  completed  it  will  probably  pay  to  trans- 
port this  article  to  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  State  of  Nevada  salt  is 
BO  cheap  and  abundant  that  it  will  not  pay  to  send  it  west  from  Utah. 

Soda  exists  in  vast  beds  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory.  When  labor  and 
freight  are  cheaper  this  will  probably  be  an  article  of  export. 
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GoTTOinrooi)  Gaj^on  is  about  27  miles  sontbeast  from  Salt  Lake  City,  in  tlie 
Wasatcb  monntaiDS.  It  contains  several  silver  mines.  A  Mr.  Hirst  is  ronning^ 
two  furnaces  tbere  at  present.  Tbey  are  not  on  an  extensive  scale,  bat  tbe  results 
are  satisfactory.  Hirst  thinks  bis  ore  will  yield  $200  to  tbe  ton.  He  has  a 
Grerman  to  manage  bis  works,  who  is  repnt^  to  be  skilful.  Tbe  veins  occur 
in  limestone,  and  ore  exists  at  th'e  surface  in  abundance.  This  is  a  valuable 
lead-mining  district.     The  ore  is  remarkably  free  from  antimony. 

General  Conclusions. — The  Territory  of  Utah  will  undoubtedly  become 
in  time  an  important  and  prosperous  State.  It  possesses  a  great  variety  of 
resources.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  entertained  as  to  the  peculiar  institu- 
tions existing  there  at  present,  none  can  deny  that  its  population  is  industrious 
and  enterprising.  A  people  who  have  redeemed  the  deserts  by  a  vast  system 
of  irrigation,  built  u|}  cities,  inaugurated  an  excellent  school  system,  established 
manufactures  of  nearly  all  the  articles  necessary  for  the  use  of  man,  opened  up 
roads  in  every  direction,  and  supplied  the  miners  of  the  adjacent  Territories  for 
several  years  with  their  products,  cannot  fail  to  achieve  a  condition  of  high 
prosperity  in  the  future.  Contact  with  their  neighbors,  who  entertain  views 
antagonistic  to  their  social  institutions,  will  remedy  the  evils  under  which  they 
now  labor.  As  they  become  more  intelligent  the  impolicy  of  isolating  them- 
selves from  the  moral  sympathies  of  the  world  will  become  apparent,  and  their 
patience,  industiy,  and  self-reliance  will  be  turned  to  good  account. 
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MONTANA. 


SECTIOir    I. 


AREA.  AND  POPULATION— MOUNTAINS  AND  VALLEYS— GEOLOGICAL  FEA- 
TURES—VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  LANDS— TIM- 
BER  CLIMATE.  AND  NAVIGABLE  WATERS. 

Montana,  the  most  recently  organized  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
18  second  only  to  California  in  the  production  of  gold.  Embracing  within  its 
Hmits  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  heads  of  two  of  the  greatest 
rivers  that  wind  their  long  and  devious  courses  through  the  lower  countries  to  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  this  Territory  may  justly  clAim  the  appellation  of 
the  ^^  Golden  Summit."  Extending  from  the  45tu  to  the  49th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  and  from  the  27th  to  the  39th  meridian  west  from  Washington,  it  con- 
tains an  area,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  of  143,776  square  miles,  (92,016,640  acres,)  bounded  by  meridians  and 
parallels  of  latitude,  except  a  portion  of  the  southwestern  comer,  where  for  the 
distance  of  nearly  400  miles  the  boundary  follows  the  crest  of  the  Bitter  Root 
mountains.     The  population  is  about  32,000.* 

Mountains. — ^In  this  Territory  the  most  striking  geogroiphical  feature  is  th« 
great  range  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  extending  350  miles  from  its  southern  to 
its  northern  boxmdary,  and  in  width  over  200  miles.  This  range,  with  its  spurs, 
occupies  fully  lialf  the  Territory.  The  main  chain  of  mountains  is  split  up  into 
a  number  of  different  ranges,  as  the  Bitter  Root,  which  is  the  highest  and  the 

*  Laogley,  in  his  Paciflp  Coast  Directoiy,  a  publication  geoeraUy  accarate»  estimates  the 
population  as  follows : 

Tabic  exhibiting  the  principal  cities  and  totons  of  Montana  TerritotTft  the  county  in  which  each 
ts  located,  the  e$timate4  population  in  September,  16t)6,  and  the  distance  from  Virginia  City, 
the  territorial  capital. 


Town. 


BttDoack  CItj... 

Bentoa  City 

Blaekfoot  Citj. . 
Doer  Lodge  CHy. 
Keynoldii  City... 

BllverBow 

Helena 

Bozeman 

DennlsoD 

OallatinClty.... 
Prickly  Pear.-.. 

Nevada  City 

HtlrllDgCity 

Summit  City 

Virginia  City.... 
Diamond  City  ... 
MiBMOula  MilLi... 


Total. 


County. 


Beaver  Head 

Cbotean 

Deer  Lodge. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Edgarton.... 

Qallatin 

...do 

...do 

JeffiDreon.... 

Maditfon 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Meagher 

Miuoula 


No.  of  milee  from 
Virginia  City. 


70*  W. 

400  N.W. 

800  N.W. 

80  N.W. 

180  N.W. 

100  W. 

125  N. 

00  B. 

155  N.  E. 

100  N.  E. 

90  N. 

9  N.W. 

30  B. 

8  S. 


165  N.  B. 
150  W. 


Eitimated  p'vp. 
ttlation. 


eoc 

1.500 

S.00O 

1,500 

3.000 

1,9S0 

8.000 

800 

1.500 

500 

850 

aooo 

500 

1,000 

iooo 

9;oot) 

500 


89,500 


The  surveyor  general  of  the  Territory,  in  his  report  of  18(77,  makes  the  followlne  estimate: 
**  I  may  be  safe  in  estimating  the  entire  population  at  40.000,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  it  will  reach  60.000  in  1868  should  there  be  no  Indian  troubles  along  the  ererland 
routes.  *  •  *  Xhe  class  of  citizens  who  are  coming  into  the  Territory  are  generally 
those  who  intend  making  it  their  homes.  Hence  many  families  are  coming  and  settling  up 
the  different  valleys.  The  farming  population  is  fast  increasing,  and  a  great  number  of 
miners  find  it  profitable  to  devote  their  time  to  agriculture.*' 

The  reports  of  the  county  assessors  for  1865  and  1866  do  not  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
increase  nas  been  so  rapid.  My  opinion  is  the  population  at  this  time  does  not  exceed 
32,000.--J.  B.  B. 
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most  westerly,  and  the  Rocky,  Wind  River,  Big  Horn,  and  Belt  ranges.  All 
of  these  have  a  trend  northwest  and  southeast,  and  all  contain  mines  of  gold 
and  silver.  Their  height  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  probably  from 
10,000  to  14,000  feet,  the  highest  peak  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
This  great  extent  of  mountain  ranges  causes  the  condensation  of  ^  large  amount 
of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  which  falls  principally  in  the  form  of  snow. 
Gradually  melting  during  the  warm  season,  it  thoroughly  saturates  th^  earth, 
inducing  a  fine  growth  of  grass  and  timber  throughout  the  mount^n  regions.* 

The  Territory  is  divided  by  these  ranges  into  a  number  of  basins,  and  their 
spurs  subdivide  each  basin  into  a  number  of  valleys,  which  contain  nearly  all 
the  towns  and  settlementSi  and  the  greater  part  of  its  agricultural  as  well  as 
nearly  all  its  mineral  resources.  The  mountains  are  greatly  abraded  by  the 
agencies  of  rains,  frosts,  and  glacial  action,  leaving  them  smooth  and  much  less 
rocky  and  precipitous  than  the  Cascade  range  in  Oregon,  or  the  Sierra  Nevada 
in  California.  The  Bitter  Root  is  the  most  rugged  and  continuous  in  its  height. 
The  other  ranges  are  full  of  low  passes,  with  none  of  those  lofty  peaks  that  are 
found  fjirther  south  in  Colorado. 

All  the  mountains  appear  to  be  old  and  weather-worn,  and  almost  at  the  very 
summits  of  the  highest  ranges  beds  of  gravel  containing  placer  gold  have  been 
formed  from  the  disintegration  of  the  neighboring  peaks.  Thus  placer  mines 
are  found  on  the  mountain  top,  difiering  in  this  respect  from  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
where  placer  gold  is  almost  invariably  found  in  the  foot-hills.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  Territory  the  mountain  regions  have  been  prospected  only  sufficiently 
to  prove  the  existence  of  gold.  The  hostility  of  the  Indians  has  prevented  a 
thorough  exploration,  or  any  permanent  working  of  the  mineral  deposits.! 

*  The  followiDff  from  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Narrative  describes  the  country  westward  from 
the  main  ridge  of  the  Bitter  Root  mouDtains.    It  is  applicable  to  a  large  area  of  Montana : 

'*  The  country  along  the  Rocky  mountains  for  several  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about 
50  wide,  is  a  high  level  plain,  in  all  its  parts  extremely  fertile,  and  in  many  places  covered 
with  a  growth  of  tall,  long-leaved  pine.  This  plain  is  chiefly  interrupted  near  the  streams 
of  water,  where  the  hills  are  steep  and  lofly,  but  the  soil  is  good,  being  unincumbered  by 
much  stone,  and  possesses  more  timber  than  the  level  country.  Under  shelter  of  these  hilla 
the  bottom  lands  skirt  the  margin  of  the  rivers,  and  thoueh  narrow  and  confined,  are  still 
fertile  and  rarely  inundated.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  wide-spread  tract  is  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  grass  and  plants  which  are  at  this  time  as  high  as  the  knees.  Among  these  are 
a  variety  of  esculent  roots,  acquired  without  much  difficulty,  and  yielding  not  only  a  nutri- 
tious but  a  very  agreeable  food.  The  air  is  pure  and  dry,  the  climate  quite  as  mild  if  not 
milder  than  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  must  oe  equally  healthy, 
for  all  the  disorders  wnich  we  have  witnessed  may  fairly  be  imputed  more  to  the  nature  of 
the  diet  than  to  any  intemperance  of  climate." 

t  Professor  G.  C.  Swallow,  formerly  State  geologist  of  Missouri,  says,  in  a  late  letter  to 
Governor  Smith : 

**  Veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  nearly  all  the 
explored  mountainous  portions  of  the  Territory ;  and  placer  gold  is  as  widely  distributed. 
Many  of  the  gulches  have  proved  vastly  rich,  and  some  of  them  very  extensive.  So  far  as 
discovered,  these  veins  come  to  the  surface  on  the  foot-hills,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys  and 
canons,  and  some  of  them  cut  the  mountains  to  their  very  tops.  A  large  portion  of  the  lodes 
are  true  veins,  cutting  through  granite,  syenite  porphyry,  trap,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  hornblende 
slate,  talcose  slate,  argillaceous  slate,  sandstone,  and  limestone.  These  lodes  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  a  mere  line  to  50  and  60  feet.  The  gangue  or  vein  rock,  called  auartz  by  the  miner, 
is  very  variable  in  character.  In  the  gold-bearing  lodes  it  is  usually  whitish  quartz,  more  or 
less  ferruginous,  often  nearly  all  iron.  In  some  veins  it  resembles  a  stratified  quartzite ;  in 
a  few  it  18  syenitic,  pyrites,  hornblende,  calc  spar,  arsenic,  antimony,  copper.  Tellurium 
and  micaceous  iron  are  found  in  these  veins.  In  the  silver  lodes  the  iron,  so  abundant  in 
the  gold  veins,  is  often  replaced  by  the  oxide  of  manganese.  This  mineral  is  sometimes  so 
abundant  as  to  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  gangue. 

*'  The  gangue,  in  many  of  the  copper  veins,  is  made  up  of  quartz,  heavy  spar,  calc  spar, 
brown  spar,  and  oxides  of  iron.  Many  thousand  lodes  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  have  been 
abeady  discovered  and  recorded,  and  many  of  them  more  or  less  developed.  It  is  true  here, 
as  weU  as  in  all  other  mining  districts,  that  a  lar^e  part  of  the  lodes  discovered  cannot  be 
profitably  worked  by  the  methods  usually  adopted  in  new  mining  regions ;  but  many  of  those 
which  cannot  now  be  worked  with  profitable  results  will  become  valuable  when  experience 
has  proved  tiie  best  methods,  and  when  labor  and  materials  can  be  had  at  ordinary  prices.*' 
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The  geology  of  Montana  is  almoBt  entirely  unknown.  The  Rocky  mountainB 
are  chiefly  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  synite,  and  may  be  pretty  certainly 
assigned  to  the  Arzoic.  Captain  John  Mullan  gives  the  following  general 
description  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  their  geological  formation : 

Looking  back  upon  onr  route,  we  saw  we  had  followed  Bitter  Root  riTer  to  its  head, 
which  we  found  from  its  mouth  to  be  95  miles  long,  flowiuf  through  a  wide  and  beautiful 
vallej,  whose  soil  is  fertile  and  productive,  well  timbered  with  the  pine  and  cottonwood,  but 
whose  chief  characteristic  and  capability  is  that  of  gazing  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  afford- 
ing excellent  mill  sites  along  the  numerous  streams  flowing  from  the  mountaiqs.  The  country 
thence  is  watered  by  tributaries  to  the  Missouri  and  its  fork,  to  the  range  of  mountains  sepa- 
rating these  waters  from  those  of  the  Snake  river,  or  the  south  branch  of  Lewis*  fork  of  the 
Columbia,  and  is  also  fertile,  but  its  characteristic  feature  is  the  great  scarcity  of  timber  for 
any  purpose,  the  willow  and  wild  sage  being  used  for  fuel  along  the  whole  route.  The  geo- 
logical ^rmation  of  this  section  belongs  to  the  tertiary  period.  The  capability  of  this  broad 
area,  however,  for  grazing  is  excellent.  •  •  *  t^\^^  whole  country  is  formed  of 
a  series  of  beds  of  mountainous  ranges  or  ridges,  with  their  intervening  valleys,  all  of  which 
are  well  defined  and  marked,  the  decomposition  and  washings  of  the  rocks  of  the  mountains 
giving  character  to  the  soil  of  the  valleys,  which  may  be  termed,  as  a  general  thing,  fertile. 
The  geological  formations  along  tho  Jefferson  fork  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  limestone 
and  conglomerate  rock.  From  the  range  called  the  Snake  river  divide,  the  whole  character 
of  the  country  is  completely  changed.  Here  the  geological  formation  is  basaltic  and  volcanic 
principally.  None  oi  the  numerous  streams  and  rivulets  flowing  from  the  mountains  alon^ 
the  route  we  travelled  emptied  into  the  Snake  river,  but  either  sunk  into  the  ground  or  formed 
small  lakes  in  the  broad  valley  of  Snake  river.  The  ground  in  most  places  is  formed  prin- 
cipally of  sand,  and  where  large  beds  of  basalt  are  not  found,  the  ground  is  of  a  dry,  absorb- 
ing nature,  through  which  the  water  sinks,  at  times  bursting  out  again.  It  was  somewhat  sin- 
gular that,  for  60  miles  above  Fort  Hall,  along  the  main  stream  of  Snake  river,  we  did  not 
cross  but  one  tributary,  and  that  coming  in  from  the  south,  while  none  came  in  from  the  north ; 
all  of  the  streams,  as  before  mentioned,  either  forming  lakes  or  sinking  into  the  ground. 
This  section  is  also  noted  for  the  great  scarcity  of  timber,  and  the  immense  plains  of  wild 
sage,  which  is  so  abundant  that  it  merits  the  name  of  the  sage  desert  of  the  mountain.  It 
extends  for  many  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  forming  an  immense  ocean  of  prairie,  whose 
sameness  is  only  broken  by  the  **  Three  Buttes  "  of  the  valley,  which  rise  like  islands  in  the 
sea  in  this  broad  and  barren  area.  (Report  on  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from  Fort 
Walla-Walla  to  Fort  Benton.) 

Vegetable  Products. — In  the  fertile  soil  of  the  valleys  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  grow  well,  and  good  crops  are  produced.  Rye  and  buckwheat  would  also 
flourish,  but  Indian  com  would  probably  fail.*     Potatoes  grow  in  the  greatest 

There  are,  however,  a  very  large  number  of  large  and  rich  lodes  which  will  yield  large  proiita 
even  at  the  present  prices  of  labor  and  materials.  Some  of  the  lodes  of  both  gold  and  silver 
will  rank  among  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  annals  of  mining.  In  regard  to  the  want  of 
success  in  some  of  the  mining  operations  in  the  Territory,  it  may  be  said  that  such  partial 
failures  are  incident  to  all  mining  regions,  particularlv  in  the  early  operations  of  new  regions. 
Montana  is  particularly  exposed  to  delays  of  success  from  its  remoteness  from  machine  shops, 
where  the  machinery  used  may  be  altered  and  repaired  to  suit  the  exigencies  constantly  arising. 
But  all  these  hindrances  to  immediate  and  full  success  In  quartz  mming  operations  will  soon 
be  removed.  They  are  obvious  to  all  acquainted  with  the  business,  and  are  such  as  will  natu- 
rally pass  away.  Better  mills  are  being  put  up,  better  lodes  are  bought  in  larger  quantities, 
better  management  is  secured,  and  the  owners  of  quartz  property  are  offering  better  facilities 
to  those  who  wish  to  work  their  mines ;  capital  is  seeking  this  source  of  wealth,  and  good 
financiers  are  operating  in  Montana  mining  property.  The  placer  mines  are  noty  ieiding  so  much 
as  at  some  former  periods.  Many  new  localities  have  been  discovered,  and  large  sums  have 
been  expended  in  conducting  water  to  favored  localities,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  placers  will,  the  coming  year,  yield  many  more  millions  to  the  hardy  toilers  who 
have  labored  so  faithfully  and  successfully  in  securing  this  **  golden  harvest  "  The  quartz 
mining  operations  are  now  in  a  better  condition  to  secure  success  than  ever  before,  and  the 
men  who  have  discovered  and  partially  developed  the  silver,  gold,  and  copper  lodes,  have  been 
long  inured  to  disappointments  and  hardships,  and  will  not  yield  to  any  ordinary  obstacles ; 
and  we  may  safely  believe  that  10,000  of  such  earnest,  skilful,  hardy  men  will  achieve  mag- 
nificent results  in  such  a  field  as  the  mines  of  Montana  present. 

*Profes8or  Swallow  says:  *'The  results  ahready  obtained  from  herding  and  the  culti- 
vation of  our  own  rich  valleys  are  such  as  to  remove  every  reasonable  doubt  of  the  entire 
success  of  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  Territory.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  finest  stock  coun- 
tries on  the  continent.  All  the  more  important  domeatic  animals  and  fowls  do  remark- 
ably well.  Horses  and  mules  and  neat  cattle  are  more  hardy  and  kept  in  better  condition 
on  the  native  glasses,  hay  and  grain.    As  a  general  rule  they  winter  well  in  the  valleys  and 
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perfection,  and  tbeir  flavor  if  not  superior  is  equal  to  that  of  any  in  America. 
The  residents  of  Montana  believe  that  their  potatoes  are  superior  in  dryness  and 
mealiness  to  any  in  the  world,  Ireland  and  California  not  excepted.  Beets,  peas, 
onions,  cabbages,  cucumbers,  radishes,  parsnips  and  turnips  grow  finely,  while  in 
the  warmest  valleys  melons  and  tomatoes  come  to  maturity.  Bitter-root,  a  small 
plant  flowering  in  June— the  root  three  inches  long,  one-fourth  inch  •in  diame- 
ter, and  very  often  forked — ^grows  in  many  of  the  Rocky  mountain  valleys,  and 
is  very  abundant  in  Bitter  Root  valley.  It  is  a  favorite  article  of  food  for  the 
Flathead  Indians,  who  dig  it  in  May,  and  dry  it  so  that  it  will  keep  for  years. 
Very  nutritious,  but  extremely  bitter. 

Camus,  as  an  article  of  food  for  the  Indians,  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  the  wild  plants.  It  is  abundant  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  is  a  bulbous  root,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  grows  in  low, 
swampy  lands,  having  a  sweet  gummy  taste,  and  is  very  nutritious.  Besides 
using  it  largely  when  fresh,  the  Indians  boil  it  and  afterwards  dry  it,  so  as  to 
preserve  it  for  years.  If  cultivated  it  might  become  a  valuable  culinary  vegeta- 
ble. 

Qullah  is  another  singular  article  of  food  used  by  the  Indians.  It  is  the  roi>t 
of  a  plant  about  the  size  of  a  man's  finger,  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  growing  in 
the  moist  land  along  the  banks  of  the  streams.  When  raw  it  is  poisonous,  but 
when  cooked  in  a  kiln,  a  process  occupying  several  days,  it  turns  to  a  black  color 
and  resembles  tobacco  in  taste  and  smell,  and  is  equally  oflfensive  to  people  not 
accustomed  to  it.* 

on  the  surrounding  foot-hilJs  without  hay  or  grain.  The  valleys  famish  a  large  area  of  natu- 
ral meadows,  whose  products  are  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  those  of  the  cultivated 
meadows  of  the  mid(ue  States.  Beef,  fattened  on  the  native  pastures,  is  certainly  not  inte- 
rior to  the  hest  produced  in  the  country.  The  small 'grains,  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  tats, 
produce  as  large  an  average  yield  as  in  the  most  favored  g^ain-producing  States.  Of  the 
native  fruits,  we  have  choke  cherries,  service  berries,  currants,  gooseberries,  blueberries, 
raspberries,  and  strawberries  can  be  cultivated  as  successfully  as  in  the  New  Enfrland  States. 

'/  AH  the  more  important  root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  rutabagas,  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  radishes,  and  onions,  and  the  most  valuable  garden  vegetables,  are  cultivated  with 
great  success.  Timber  is  abundant  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  some  of  the  valleys.  Five 
species  of  pine,  two  of  fir,  one  of  spruce,  and  two  of  cedar,  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  mountain  valleys  and  canons ;  balsam,  poplars,  aspens,  alders,  and  willows,  on  the  streams 
and  in  the  moist  valleys. 

"The  pines,  firs,  spruces,  and  cedars  fiimish  an  abundance  of  good  timber  for  building, 
mining,  and  farming  purposes.  The  purest  waters  flow  everywhere  in  cool  springs,  moun- 
tain streams,  meadow  brooks,  and  clear  rapid  rivers.  Hot  and  mineral  springs  also  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  Territory.  Beautifm  lakes  and  magnificent  falls  ana  cascades  are 
numerous  in  the  mountains." 

*  Professor  A.  K.  Eaton,  in  a  recent  report  to  Governor  Green  Clay  Smith,  says  of  the 
agricultural  resources  and  climate  of  Montana: 

**  In  a  Territory  so  far  removed  from  the  great  grain-producing  States,  the  most  vital  ques- 
tion bearing  upon  our  future  welfare  is  that  as  to  our  ability  to  become  self-sustaining  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  our  success  thus  far  is  not  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  our  ability  to  raise  all  the  cereals,  root  crops,  &.C.,  requisite  to  support  a  large 
number  of  inhabitants,  a  consideration  of  the  geological  and  topographical  formation  of  the 
country  and  its  climatic  characteristics  would  of  itself  demonstrate  that  the  soil  cannot 
fail  to  furnish  all  that  is  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  an  unlimited  population. 

"  Our  valleys  are  very  broad,  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  in  width,  and  made  up  of 
rich  bottom  lands  and  level  or  gently  undulating  plateaus.  The  mountain  ranges  on  either 
side  generally  differ  in  their  geological  character.  On  one  side,  granite  and  its  allied  primi- 
tive rocks,  by  the  disintegration  of  which  valleys  have  been  supplied  with  the  alumina  and 
alkaline  silicates  so  necessary  to  an  inexhaustible  soil ;  •  on  the  other,  ranges  of  secondary 
limestone,  sandstone,  &.C,  that  have  furnished  the  additional  constituents  of  a  soil  of 
unequalled  richness.  The  want  of  rain  to  irrigate  the  lands  is  the  only  apparent  difficulty, 
and  nature  has  provided  for  this  in  the  conformation  of  the  country.  Lyiug,  as  these 
plateaus  do,  nearly  level,  the  mountain  streams,  which  are  frequent  and  never-failing,  are 
readily  turned  from  their  courses  and  made  to  wind  along  the  base  of  the  foot-hills,  upon  the 
outer  limits  of  the  table  lands,  and  thence  distributed  over  almost  every  foot  of  arable  land. 
This  mode  of  irrigation  has  its  decided  advantages  over  that  of  the  natural  rain  storms  of 
re^ons  nearer  the  coast,  firom  the  fact  that  it  is  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  farmer.    In 
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TruBSB.— Pine  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  timber.  Tbe  next  is  fir.  The 
Cottonwood,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  is  the  only  other  tree,  and 
it  is  used  only  for  firewood,  and  occasionally  for  log  houses.  Mountain  mahogany 
is  the  only  hard  wood  that  grows  in  the  Territory,  and  this  is  only  a  shmb.  None 
of  the  valuableliard  woods,  as  hickory,  maple,  or  ash,  grow  in  Montana. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Montana  in  the  mountainous  parts  is  as  cold  as 
that  of  t|}e  New  England  States.  It  retards,  or  entirely  prevents,  placer  mining 
for  about  half  the  year;  and  until  quartz  mines  are  opened,  so  that  the  miners 
can  be  employed  during  the  long  winters,  they  must  remain  idle  much  of  their 
time.  There  are,  however,  exceptional  years.  The  winter  of  1862-'63  was  so 
mild  that  placer  mining  was  continued  with  scarcely  an  interruption  the  entire 
year.  Snow  generally  falls  to  a  great  depth,  so  that  communication  in  the 
higher  districts  is  somewhat  irregukur  and  uncertain  during  the  winter.  In  the 
v^leys,  where  the  altitude  is  less,  the  climate  is  milder.  In  Deer  Lodge  and  the 
Gallatin  and  Madison  valleys  stock  continues  in  good  condition,  throughout  the 
year,  without  hay  or  grain,  the  grass  being  abundant  nearly  all  the  time.  Mon- 
tana is  a  remarkably  healthy  country.  There  seems  to  be  no  peculiar  diseases 
incident  to  the  climate.  In  the  towns  the  great  majority  of  deaths  are  either 
accidental  or  the  result  of  violence.* 

a  Territorj  Dearly  four  times  as  larp^  as  the  State  of  New  York,  we  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  of  this  descnption,  available  whenever  the  growth  of  the  country  maj 
demand  its  cultivation. 

**  No  disquisition,  however,  is  necessary  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  or  its  origin.  Facts 
demonstrate  beyond  question  the  self-sustaining  character  of  the  Territory  in  an  agricultural, 
point  of  view.  Flour  to-day  is  almost  as  cheap  as  in  the  ^eat  erain-producing  regions  of 
the  east,  and  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  cultivation  of  limited  patches,  here  and 
there,  of  these  broad  lands.  Oui  table-lands  and  the  slopes  of  our  foot-hills,  without  irriga* 
tion,^umi8h  the  most  abundant  pasturage ;  tbe  species  of  grass  flourishing  spontaneously 
beiDg  of  the  most  nutritious  character,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  cultivated  grasses 
of  the  east. 

**Tbe  peculiarities  of  our  climate  demand  a  passing  remark.  The  great  wind  currents 
that  start  from  the  distant  sea- coast  regions  laden  with  moisture,  deposit  it  in  beneficent 
showers  on  their  way,  and  reach  our  inland  mountain  regions  with  scarcely  a  drop  to  moisten 
our  thirsty  soil ;  still  this  deprivation  proves  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  g^ves  us  an  atmo- 
sphere comparatively  free  from  moisture,  and  makes  our  severe  winters  more  endurable  than 
even  those  of  lower  latitudes.  Our  lowlands  are  often  idmost  free  from  snow  during  the 
whole  season,  and  cattle  graze  and  grow  fat  on  the  grasses  of  our  valleys  during  our  long 
winters. 

"  Tbe  climate  is  indeed  the  most  pleasant  and  salubrious  of  any  that  I  have  personally 
ever  known ;  and  this  in  a  country  wnere  the  altitude  of  the  valleys  is  about  one  mile  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  lying  between  45°  and  4S^  north  latitude." 

*  Captain  Mullan  s^s  in  his  report : 

*'  The  temperature  of  Walla-Walla,  in  46<^,  is  similar  to  that  of  Washington  city,  in  38° 
latitude ;  that  of  Clark*s  Fork,  in  48°,  to  that  of  8t.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  latitude  41° ;  thai 
of  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  in  AGP,  is  similar  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  in  latitude  40°,  with 
about  the  same  amount  of  snow,  and,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  few  days  of  intense  cold,  • 
about  the  same  average  temperature.  This  condition  of  facts  is  not  accidental,  but  arises 
from  the  truths  of  meteorological  laws,  that  are  as  unvarying  as  they  are  wonderful  and 
useful.  As  early  as  the  winter  of  1853,  which  I  spent  in  these  mountains,  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  miid  open  region  lying  between  the  Deer  Lodge  valley  and  Fort  Laramie, 
where  the  bufialo  roamed  in  millions  through  the  winter,  and  which,  during  that  season, 
constituted  tbe  great  hunting  grounds  of  the  Crows,  Blackfeet,  and  other  mountain  tribes. 
Upon  investigating  the  peculiarities  of  the  country,  I  learned  from  the  Indians,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  my  own  explorations,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite  number 
of  hot  springs  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  Columbia,  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and  that 
hot  geysers,  similar  to  those  of  Cajjlbmia,  existed  at  the  head  of  the  Yellowstone ;  that  this 
line  of  hot  springs  was  traced  to  the  Big  Horn,  where  a  coal-oil  spring,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  those  worked  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  exists,  and  where  I  am  sanguine 
in  believing  that  the  whole  country  is  underlaid  with  immense  coal  fields.  Here,  then,  was 
a  feature  sufficient  to  create  great  modifications  of  climate,  not  local  in  its  efifect.  but  which 
even  extends  for  several  huimred  miles  from  the  Bed  Buttes,  on  the  Platte,  to  the  plains  of 
the  Columbia. 

*'A  comparison  of  the  altitude  of  the  South  pass,  with  the  countiy  on  its  every  side,  wHk 
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Navigable  Waters. — Althougli  Montana  is  abundantly  supplied  with  rivers 
carrying  large  bodies  of  water,  the  great  altitude  of  the  Territory  induces  such 
rapid  cun-ents  as  to  prove  serious  obstacles  to  navigation.  On  the  western  slope 
the  rivers  are  unnavigable  for  anything  except  rafts,  small  boats,  and  canoes, 
their  coui-ses  being  continually  interrupted  by  shoals,  rapids,  and  falls.  On  the 
eastern  slope,  the  Missouri  has  a  light-draught  steamboat  navigation  of  over  300 
miles  to  Fort  Benton,  and  steamboats  have  ascended  nearly  to  the  Great  Falls, 
situated  about  50  miles  above.  Fort  Benton  is  th^  depot  of  supplies  for  the 
whole  Territory,  and  even  to  this  point  navigation  is  very  uncertain.  In  dry 
seasons  the  water  is  scant  on  the  shoals,  and,  as  the  banks  are  unsettled,  tbe 
boats  have  to  be  supplied  with  fuel  by  cutting  wood.  In  many  places  wood  is 
very  scarce,  and  has  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  for  a  mile  or  more. 
Vexatious  delays  are  the  result.  Every  year  the  wood  is  getting  scarcer  and 
more  difficult  to  procure.  The  hostility  of  the  Indians  also  renders  navigation 
perilous  at  this  time. 

Coal  is  found  some  distance  below  Fort  Benton.  When  mining  for  this  article 
is  carried  on  extensively  it  will  probably  supply  the  steamers  with  a  sufficiency 
of  fuel.  It  is  a  brown  or  lignite,  probably  in  the  cretaceous  formation,  and  is 
found  in  veins  of  large  size,  traceable  in  the  banks  of  the  streams  for  long 
distances.* 

Hullan's  pass,  farther  to  the  north,  may  be  useful  in  this  connection.  The  Sonth  pass  faaa 
an  altitude  of  7,489  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea.  The  Wind  River  chain,  to  its  norths 
rises  till  it  attains,  at  Fremont's  peak,  an  elevation  of  13,570  feet,  while  to  the  north  the 
mountains  inciease  in  altitude  till  they  attain,  at  Long's  peak,  an  elevation  of  1.^,000  feet; 
while  the  plains  to  the  east  have  an  elevation  of  6.000  feet,  and  the  mountains  to  the  west, 
forming  the  east  rim  of  the  great  basin,  have  an  elevation  of  8,234  feet,  and  the  country 
between  it  and  tho  Sonth  pass  an  elevation  of  6,234  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  JThe 
highest  point  on  the  road  in  the  Summit  line  at  MulUn's  pass  has  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet, 
which  is  lower  by  1,489  feet  than  the  South  pass. 

'*  The  high  ran^  of  the  Wind  River  chain  stands  as  a  curvilinear  wall  to  deflect  and  direct 
the  currents  of  tne  atmosphera  as  they  sweep  across  the  continent.  (By-the-by,  whence 
arises  the  name  of  the  Wind  River  chain  7)  All  their  slopes  are  well  located  to  reflect  back 
tbe  direct  rays  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  the  valleys  that  lay  at  their  bases.  These  valleys, 
already  warm  by  virtue  of  the  hot  springs  existing  among  them,  receive  this  accumulative 
heat,  which,  driven  by  the  new  currents  of  cold  air  from  the  plains,  rises  and  moves  onward 
in  the  form  of  a  river  towards  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  where  it  joins  the  milder 
current  from  the  Pacific  and  diffuses  over  the  whole  region  a  mUd,  healthy,  invigorating, 
and  useful  climate.**    (Mullan*8  Report,  pp.  53,  54.) 

Thermometrual  data  furnished  by  J.  L.  Corbett,  civil  engineer^  Virginia  Citp,  Montana, 

]  865. — Mean  reading  during  the  mouth  of  December 5^.22  above  zero. 

1866. — ^Mean  reading  duriug  the  month  of  January 27^ 

1866.— Mean  reading  during  the  month  of  February 22^ 

Mean  during  the  three  months,  18^  above  sero. 

•1866.— Mean  durmg  December 31° 

1867.--Mean  during  January 230.73 

1867.— Mean  during  February 26° 

The  mean  during  March,  1867,  is  unknown,  as  only  the  coldest  days  were  registered,  which ' 
were  as  follows:  Mardi  11,  at  7.30  a. m.,  0^ ;  at  8.20  a.m.,  5^;  at  1  p.  m.,  1^;  at  6  p.m., 
12^ ;  at  10  p.  m.,  18^,  or  below  zero.    March  12,  at  7  a.  m.,  18° ;  at  JO  a.  m.,  12P;  at  5  p.  m., 
6° ;  at  6  p.  m.,  16° ;  at  9. 15  p.  m.,  22°.    March  13,  at  7  a.  m.,  24°  ;  at  1  p.  m.,  10^,  or  above 
zero  ;  at  10  p.  m.,  3°,  or  above  zero.    Weather  moderate  afterwards. 

Twenty-four  degrees  below  zero  is  the  greatest  cold  experienced  during  the  past  three 
winters  at  this  place.  Mean  during  the  winter  months  for  the  past  two  winters,  22^  above 
zero.  Me^n  of  barometer  reading,  2,440  inches ;  altitude,  5,481  feet ;  boiling  point,  202° 
Fahrenheit ;  latitude,  45"^  27'  35" ;  longitude,  about  UP  17'. 

*  The  surveyor  general  of  Montana,  in  his  report  for  1867,  says: 

"  Bituminous  coal  has  been  found  on  the  Big  Hole  river,  about  60  miles  from  Bannack 
City ;  in  Jackass  gulch,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Madison  ;  and  at  Summit  district,  near  Vir- 
ginia City,  the  veins  being  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width.  Coal  also  exists  at  the  head  of 
tne  Yellowstone  river.  Brown  coal,  or  lignite,  is  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  valuable  as  common  fuel,  but  of  no  sreat  value  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.    It  has  ahio  been  found  on  the  headwaters  of  the  "Aton  and  Marias.** 
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The  Yellowstone  has  not  been  sufficiently  explored  to  detennine  its  capabili- 
ties for  navigation ;  but  those  best  qaalified  to  judge  think  that,  with  suitable 
boats,  it  may  be  navigable  far  higher  than  boats  have  yet  reached.  Indian  hos- 
tilities and  want  of  population  have  prevented  a  more  thorough  exploration. 
The  rates  of  freight  charged  on  the  steamers  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Benton  are 
BO  high  that  if  a  boat  makes  one  trip  it  sometimes  pays  all  expenses  and  returns 
the  capital  invested  in  the  boat  itself.  Competition  will  probably  reduce  these 
charges,  unless  their  trade  should  be  closed  altogether  by  the  Indians. 

The  portion  of  Montana  on  the  western  slope  forms  a  basin  about  250  miles 
long  and  75  miles  wide.*  It  is  drained  by  the  Missoula,  Hellgate,  Blackfoot^ 
and  Flat  Head  rivers,  which  uniting,  form  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  river. 
The  extreme  northern  part  is  drained  by  Tobacco  river,  which  empties  into  Lake 
Bratham,  in  Idaho  Territory.  Flat  Head  is  the  only  lake  of  any  considerable 
size  in  Montana.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  clear  water  about  35  miles  long  and  15 
broad,  surrounded  by  a  fine  forming  and  grazing  country.  This  basin  contains 
the  best  timber,  and  probably  as  good  grazing  and  farming  lands  as  are  in  the 
Territory.  The  valley  of  the  Madison  and  Gallatin  only  are  equal  to  it  in  the 
latter  respect.  The  warm  moist  winds  from  the  Padfio  induce  a  more  vigorous 
development  of  vegetable  life  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  where  the  high 
wall  of  the  Rocky  mountains  prevents  these  winds  from  exercising  their  influence. 
In  this  mild  and  temperate  climate  the  missionaries  established  missions  for  the 
religious  advancement  of  the  Indians.  The  sites  of  several  of  their  missions  still 
remain,  and  are  admirably  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country. 

From  Flat  Head  lake  south,  towards  the  mission  of  Pen  d'Oreille,  along  th& 
foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  country  is  well  supplied  with  timber,  water 
and  grass,  and  is  an  excellent  agricultural  district.  South  of  the  mission  is  the 
Jocko  valley,  containing  the  Pen  d'Oreille  Indian  reservation.  This  is  a  small 
rich  agricultural  valley,  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  would  be  very  productive. 

Hell  Gate  valley  is  southeast  from  the  reservation.  It  is  about  25  miles  long, 
and  six  or  seven  broad,  possessing  excellent  agricultural  resources.  Still  south 
is  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  about  60  miles  long  and  eight  wide.  In  this  is  Owen's 
trading  post,  called  Fort  Owen,  around  which. is  a  flourishing  settlement. 

The  Hell  Gate  and  Bitter  Root  at  their  junction  form  Uie  Missoula,  which 
retiuns  that  name  until  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Flat  Head  forming  Clark's 
Fork  of  the  Columbia.  Hell  Gate  and  Bitter  Root  valleys  contain  a  number  of 
settlers,  and  in  time  will  contain  a  large  agricultural  population.  At  this  point 
the  Bitter  Root  mountains  present  an  almost  impassable  barrier,  with  but  few 
passes,  and  can  only  be  traversed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  year;  at  other 
seasons  they  are  completely  blockaded  by  the  snow. 

*The  Burvoyor  general  says :  '*  The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  table  lands  is  of  good  quality, 
and  it  is  believed  that  fallj  one-third  of  the  Territory  is  susceptible  of  profitable  caltiva- 
tion.  The  more  important  yallevs  reqairiog  immediate  survey  are  the  Bitter  Boot,  Doer 
Lodge,  Hell  Gate,  Konde,  Big  Hole,  JBcaver  Head,  Btinking  Water,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Gallatin,  Bonlder,  Pricklv  Pear,  (including  the  town  of  Helena,)  and  the  Missouri  from  the 
Three  Forks  to  Canon  Ferry,  east  of  Helena.  1  he  arable  lands  in  these  valleys  amount, 
by  careful  estimate,  to  9,000  square  miles,  and  contracts  for  their  surveys  will  be  let  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  ready  home  market  is  found  for  the  product  of  the  ranches  and  dairies,  and 
the  supply  of  the  different  kinds  of  gprain  raised  is  no  doubt  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
population  until  another  crop  is  produced.  The  yield  of  potatoes  has  been  so  great  during 
the  past  season  that  it  is  belieyed  that  fully  1,000,000  bushels  could  be  exported,  and  still 
have  enough  for  home  consumption.  The  wheat  raised  in  Gallatin  valley  is  closely  estimated 
at  8,000  acres,  and  the  other  small  grains,  such  as  oats,  barley,  rye,  4bc,  are  placed  at  6,000 
acres.  The  yield  will  be  at  least  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  giving  us,  as  a  low  estimate  of  all 
the  grain  crop  in  that  yalley  for  this  year,  at  420,000  bushels.  The  list  of  the  territorial 
auditor  shows  165,140  acres  of  land  under  cnltiyation  in  the  Temtory,  and  the  total  yaluation 
of  the  property  assessed  is  $5,703,118.  The  flouring  mills  are  particularly  mentioBed.  The 
grazing  lands  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  their  nntricions  grasses  serying  to  keep 
cattle  and  stock  in  good  condition  during  the  enture  winter.  The  number  of  cattle  grasing 
on  these  lands  is  estimated  at  40  000.*' 
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Big  Blackfoot  comes  into  Hell  Oate  river  in  the  ca5on  of  that  name,  and  for 
15  miles  runs  through  another  canon.  Above,  it  passes  through  a  large  and 
beautiful  valley  similar  to  that  of  Hell  Grate.  On  the  head  of  this  river  are  some 
good  placer  mines.  Some  say  the  cafion  received  this  name  of '*  Hell  Gat^" 
from  the  gloomy  character  of  its  scenery;  others,  that  it  was  so  named  from  the 
£act  that  the  Indians,  when  on  the  war  path,  intent  on  deeds  of  blood  and  rapine, 
always  issued  out  from  it.     Either  cause  would  be  sufficient. 

Flint  Greek. — Forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Blackfoot,  from  the 
eodth,  comes  in  Flint  creek  through  a  fine  large  valley  with  plenty  of  grass, 
water  and  timber.  Recently  near  the  head  of  this  stream  rich  silver  mines  have 
been  found,  and  a  town  of  400  or  500  inhabitants  has  sprang  up  in  a  few  weeks. 
On  one  of  the  branches  of  Flint  some  good  placer  mines  have  been  discovered 
which  paid  well  this  summer.  Twenty  miles  above  this  creek  the  Little  Black- 
foot comes  in  frx>m  the  northeast.  For  some  distance  above  its  mouth  is  a  good 
grazing  country,  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  well  timbered.  The 
ravines  and  gulches  at  the  head  of  this  stream  contain  some  good  placer  mines, 
and  several  mining  towns  have  sprung  up,  such  as  Blackfoot  City  and  Gar- 
pentier's  Bar.  Quartz  veins  containing  gold  have  been  found  in  this  vicinity, 
but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  worked  to  prove  their  value. 

Deer  Lodge  Valley. — To  the  southward  lies  the  Deer  Lodge  valley,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  richest  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural disti-icts  in  Montana.  It  is  about  35  miles  long  and  10  broad,  surrounded 
by  low  rolling  hills,  which  afford  excellent  pasturage.  This  favored  region,  called 
by  the  Indians  Ttsookeencame,  or,  translated,  "the  Deer's  Lodge,''  takes ite  namo 
from  a  singular  mound  in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  composed  of  silicious  and 
ferruginous  depositions,  formed  by  a  thermal  spring. 

This  mound  is  a  truncated  cone  30  feet  in  height,  100  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base  and  30  feet  at  the  summit.  Brightly  colored  with  white  and  reddish-brown 
spots,  it  forms  a  notable  landmark.  In  the  winter,  when  the  steam  rises  like 
smoke  fr^m  a  spring  at  the  top,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  large  Indian 
lodge.  This  spring  is  three  feet  in  diameter  and  of  a  considerable  depth.  The 
water,  which  does  not  overflow  at  present,  is  nearly  at  the  boiling  point,  while 
at  the  base  of  the  mound  several  spiings  exist  the  temperature  of  which  varies 
fr'om  near  boiling  point  to  icy  coldness.  A  marsh  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plains  is  fonned  by  the  springs  at  the  base  of  the  mound.  Very  few 
such  formations,  caused  by  theimal  springs,  are  found  in  the  Pacific  Territories. 
Hence  it  must  be  different  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  deposition.  From  the 
fact  that  the  spring  in  the  centre  of  the  cone  does  not  overflow,  it  is  evident  that 
in  former  times  it  must  have  been  more  active  than  at  present,  and  that  the  forces 
that  once  gave  it  activity  are  fruling ;  also,  that  unless  there  is  a  recurrence  of 
its  ancient  eruptive  power  the  mound  will  never  rise  any  higher.  Probably  it  is 
lower  than  foiinerly.  Ordinary  thermal  springs  throw  quite  a  volume  of  water, 
which,  gradually  cooling,  continues  to  deposit  its  sediment  for  a  considerable 
distance,  depositions  not  being  materially  greater  at  the  mouth  of  the  springs 
than  100  or  200  yards  distant. 

Quito  a  large  number  of  farms  are  under  enclosure  in  this  valley.  Stock 
raising  also  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Until  recently  there  was  but  little 
mining  in  this  vicinity.  Last  spring  and  summer  some  very  good  placer  mines 
were  discovered  in  the  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley.  On  Silver  Bar,  a 
stream  falling  into  the  head  of  the  valley,  placer  and  quartz  mines  containing 
gold,  silver  and  copper,  especially  the  latter  metal,  have  been  worked  for  over 
two  years,  resulting  in  the  mining  towns  of  Silver  Bar  and  Butte  City. 

Towir  OF  Cottonwood. — Cottonwood,  the  county-seat  of  Deer  Lodge  county, 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Cottonwood  creek,  near  its  junction  with  Deer 
Lodge  creek.  It  has  a  good  location  for  a  town.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well 
laid  out.    The  advantage  of  wide  streets  in  mining  towns  is  so  evident,  in  view^ 
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of  the  dangers  from  fire,  that  it  is  sin^Iar  so  few  new  towns  are  laid  oat  in  this 
manner.  The  houses  are  usually  built  of  wood.  Fire  engines  are  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  more  advanced  progress.  When  a  fire  once  gets  fiiUy  under  way 
in  these  mining  towns  it  seldom  stops  until  it  meets  an  open  space. 

Cottonwood  is  a  pleasant  little  town,  with  that  dreamy  appearance  of  repose 
indicative  of  an  agricultural  district.  Timber  is  scarce  in  the  valley,  but  is 
abundant  in  the  adjacent  hiUs  and  mountains.  Pine  and  fir  constitute  the  sole 
supply. 

The  scenery  here  is  wonderfully  picturesque.  Spurs  and  broken  chains  of 
mountains,  the  lofty  summits  regularly  dispersed,  rise  above  and  beyond  one 
another,  giving  an  idea  of  interminable  distance.  The  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
consequent  on  the  altitude  causes  the  rays  of  light  to  be  less  strongly  refracted 
than  when  the  atmosphere  is  denser,  giving  a  strange  and  unnatural  reflection 
to  every  object.  The  light  is  peculiar  in  many  respects.  While  it  does  not 
apparently  impair  vision,  it  seems  to  blend  in  all  colors  a  portion  of  black.  Thus, 
as  the  eye  follows  one  mountain  peak  after  another,  the  color  becomes  darker 
and  darker,  till  the  most  distant  are  almost  entirely  black.  The  color  of  the 
snow,  varied  by  increasing  distance,  goes  through  the  same  changes,  and  at  last 
appears  of  a  dark  gray.  There  are  none  of  those  wondrous  changes  of  tints  and 
ehadows  which  are  so  charming  in  the  lower  latitudes  as  Mount  Hood,  who^e 
snows  from  a  hundred  different  points  of  observation  never  appear  twice  of  tho 
same  color.  Here  every  tint  is  sombre  and  rigid,  and  notwithstanding  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  the  mind  is  chilled  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  This  is  heightened  by 
the  appearance  of  the  low  hills,  which  are  covered  with  grass,  and  have  the  aspect 
of  fields  once  cultivated,  but  now  permitted  to  return  to  a  state  of  nature. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  near  the  hot  springs,  the  snow  seldom  lies  on 
the  ground,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  pasturage  the  year  round. 

A  curious  and  interesting  fact  connected  with  this  locality  is  worthy  of  note. 
From  the  head  of  this  valley  into  Big  Hole,  or  the  valley  of  Divide  creek,  a 
branch  of  Big  Hole,  is  the  lowest  pass  through  the  Bocky  mountains.  In  fact, 
it  is  simply  a  continuation  of  one  valley  into  another.  At  Butte  City  water  is 
brought  from  the  head  of  Boulder  creek,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri, 
through  a  low  pass  into  Silver  Bar,  a  branch  of  Deer  Lodge  creek,  thus  taking 
the  water  from  the  Atlantic  and  giving  it  to  the  Pacific. 

The  streams  and  small  lakes  which  abound  in  the  hills  around  this  valley  are 
well  supplied  with  trout.  All  the  streams  on  the  Pacific  slope  contain  trout ;  but 
except  in  the  Yellowstone  and  its  tributaiies  they  are  very  scarce  on  the  Atlantic 
slope. 

A  short  distance  below  Deer  Lodge,  a  small  creek  empties  into  Hell  Oate 
river  fi-om  the  west,  called  Gold  creek.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  first  place  where 
gold  was  discovered  in  Montana.  The  discovery  was  made  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  whose  waters  finally  fiow  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 

During  the  present  year  the  mines  on  the  western  slope  have  been  nrach  more 
productive  than  formerly,  while  on  the  eastern  slope  the  production  this  year 
will  be  less  than  that  of  last  year. 
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SECTIOV   II. 

MINES  AND  SYSTEMS  OF  MINING. 

Gold  WEB  discovered  in  Montana  by  a  French  half-breed,  named  FnuiQoisFinlaj, 
about  the  year  1852,  on  Gold  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Hell  Gate  river.  He  was 
merely  prospecting,  and  did  not  find  the  gold  in  sufBicient  quantities  to  indoce 
him  to  work  the  mines.* 

*  Mr.  Albert  D.  Kichardson  quotes  from  a  book  published  in  Cincinnati  50  years  ago,  ai 

follows : 

"  These  mountains  are  supposed  to  contain  minerals,  precious  stones,  and  ffold  and  silver 
ore.  It  is  but  late  that  they  have  taken  the  name  Ruckj  mountains ;  by  all  old  travelleri 
they  are  called  the  Shining  mountains,  from  an  iufinite  number  of  crystal  stones  of  an 
amazing  size  with  which  Uiej  are  covered,  and  which,  when  the  sun  shines  full  upon  them, 
sparkle  so  as  to  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  The  same  early  travellers  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  in  future  these  mountains  would  be  found  to  contiun  more  riches  than  those  of  Inaostaa 
and  Malabar,  or  the  golden  coast  of  Guinea,  or  the  mines  of  Peru." 

Mr.  Richardson  remarks : 

''These  surmises  excited  little  notice,  for  the  early  travellers  believed  every  mountain  an 
£1  Dorado,  and  every  stream  a  Pactolus.  The  first  statement  which  appeared  worthy  of 
serious  attention  was  made  by  Colonel  William  Gilpin  of  the  United  States  army.    ThiB 

Smtleman,  a  zealous  student  of  the  natural  sciences,  crossed  the  continent  With  a  party  of 
reeon  explorers,  and  again  with  his  command  during  the  Mexican  war. 

'*  In  1849,  in  an  address  at  Independence,  Missouri,  as  the  result  of  all  bis  observations, 
he  asserted  the  abundant  existence  of  ^Id,  silver,  and  precious  stones  throughout  the  Rocky 
mountains."    (Beyond  the  Mississippi,  pp.  135-6.) 

Professor  A.  K.  Eaton,  in  his  report  to  Governor  Green  Clay  Smith,  gives  the  following 
general  summary  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Montana  : 

"  Of  the  common  minerals  of  value  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  there  seems  to  be  every 
indication  of  abundance,  although  little  has  been  done  towards  the  development  of  them ; 
fire  clay,  gynsum  and  coal  are  indicated  strongly  in  the  tertiary  deposits  that  underlie 
the  table-lanas  of  the  valleys  and  elsewhere ;  but  they  lie  mostly  undisturbed  and  undis- 
covered, except  where  some  wandering  prospector  has  accidentally  come  upon  their  out- 
crop. The  pursuit  of  (he  precious  metals  has  made  the  people  oblivious  to  all  minor  con- 
siderations ;  out  if  we  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  immense  advantage  that  would  accrue 
to  the  Territory  by  the  opening  of  reliable  coal  beds,  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  greatest 
effort;  fuel  for  our  furnaces  and  manufactures,  to  say  nothing  of  our  ordinary  needs,  wiU 
soon  become  scarce  and  dear.  I^  believe  that  a  small  appropriation  of  money  for  the  purpose 
would  insure  the  discovery  and 'development  of  coal  deposits  in  a  very  short  time. 

**  Discoveries  of  new  minerals  and  ores  are  occurring  frequently  in  the  Territory.  Ciima- 
bar,  which  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a  gold  and  8ilver-producin|f  region,  has  been  found, 
though  not  in  place.  Specimens  of  water-worn  fragments  of  this  mmeral,  found  in  the  gulch 
workings  of  an  almost  unoccupied  district  of  the  Territory,  were  recently  brought  to  me, 
which  proved  to  be  of  the  first  quality.  This  is  especially  mtifying,  since  deposits  of  ores 
resembling  cinnabar  have  been  frequently  found,  and  much  useless  labor  expended  in  their 
development  I  have  also  recently,  and  for  the  first  time,  examined  true  tin  ore  found  within 
our  territoriiJ  limits.    This  also  was  from  gulch  working. 

'*  Lead  ores  occur  in  profusion,  both  as  galenas  and  as  carbonate  of  lead,  in  nearly  all 
districts  of  the  Territory.  These  will  not  hd  worked  at  present,  except  when  accompanied 
by  silver.  All  the  galenas  are  so  accompanied,  and  generally  in  paying  quantities  of  the 
latter  metal. 

"  Copper  lodes  are  abundant,  showing  at  the  surface  ores  ranging  from  15  to  60  per  cent, 
of  metallic  copper.  These  when  located  near  the  Missouri  river  may  be  immediately  made 
profitable.  Copper  ores  in  the  eastern  market  probably  command  to-day  about  $5  for  every 
per  cent,  of  copper  o(mtained ;  15  per  cent,  ore  would  be  worth  $75  per  ton,  and  60  per  cent, 
ore  $300.  Thus,  long  before  we  shall  be  extensively  engaged  in  smelting  these  ores,  our 
copper  lodes  may  prove  largely  remunerative. 

'*The  silver  lodes  of  the  Territory  which  at  present  attract  much  attention,  are,  in  part, 
silver-bearing  galenas.  These  range  by  practicable  working  from  $20  to  $300  per  ton.  The 
present  cost  of  labor  and  fuel  precludes  tne  working  of  the  poorer  of  these  ores,  but  eventu- 
ally all  will  be  worked  profitably.  The  cost  of  smelting  this  class  of  ores  cannot  at  present 
be  put  lower  than  $35  ner  ton,'  and  in  some  localities  would  exceed  this  estimate;  still 
there  is  an  abundance  or  argentiferous  galena  that  can  be  worked  with  great  profit  at  the 
present  prices  of  material  and  labor.  £iother  class  of  silver  lodes  is  found  in  the  country 
which  carry  no  lead  or  other  base  metal  to  interfere  with  the  successful  working  oi  the  ores 
by  amalgamation.  It  is  from  this  class  of  ores  probably  that  the  first  remunerative  results 
will  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  machinery  requured.    Mills  are  now  being 
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In  1856  other  prospectors  found  gold  at  the  same  mines,  but  did  not  work 
them.  In  the  fall  of  1860  the  Brothers  Stuart  &  Co.  prospected  near  the  same 
place,  and  in  1861  and  1862  commenced  working  in  earnest  with  sluices.  This 
was  the  first  regular  placer  mining  in  the  Territory.    In  1861  they  wrote  to  some 

erected  for  working  ores  of  this  character.  The  great  abundaoce  of  veins  of  this  nature  of 
the  most  promising  appearance  justifies  the  expectation  that  a  short  time  will  show  large 
returns  of  bullion  from  tnis  source. 

**The  placer  mines  of  the  Territory  which  have  thus  far  been  successfally  worked,  are 
those  only  which  from  their  favorable  location  with  reference  to  water,  dec,  conld  be  easily 
worked  without  the  previous  expenditure  of  capital  by  single  workmen  or  by  small  parties. 
Gulches  already  worked  out  by  this  ^irastefnl  method  will  be  reworked  perhsps  as  remune- 
ratively as  at  first,  by  the  aid  of  capital.  Ditches  for  the  further  supply  of  water,  bed-rock 
flumes,  and  hydraulic  apparatus  are  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the  majority  of  our 
gulch  deposits,  and  when  capital  flows  in  that  direction,  many  thousand  acres  can  be  worked 
most  profitably,  which,  to-day,  individual  effort  cannot  touch  successfully. 

*'Tnat  which  has  proven  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  succcsHful  mining  in  the 
Territory  has  been  the  profusion  of  gold-bearing  veins,  showing  temptingly  at  the  surface.* 
Nature  is  never  so  lavish  as  she  in  this  case  appears,  and  in  the  light  of  general  mining 
experience,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  more  tiian  a  small  percentaj^e  of  true,  strong  and 
uniformly  rich  veins  from  this  great  surface  display.  Thus  it  is  that  several  failures  may 
precede  one  great  success  in  the  aevelopment  of  mines.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  one,  making  the  country  a  careful  study,  of  the  boundless  wealth  that  is  hidden  in  its 
bosom.    Indefatigable  energy  and  untiring  perseverance  will  alone  reveal  its  full  magnitude. 

"A  large  number  of  mills  for  the  working  of  gold  ores  have  been  erected  in  the  Territory,, 
and  few  of  them  with  more  than  partial  success.  The  reason  is  obvious,  and  in  their  partial 
failure,  mining  history  only  reflects  itself.  Some  of  them  are  of  that  untried  character  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  whilst  they  show  in  construction  some  new  features  and  some 
good  ones,  unfortunately  the  new  things  are  not  good,  and  the  good  points  are  not  new. 
Novel  inventions,  even  if  capable  of  success  elsewhere,  are  inevitabiy  destined  to  failure  in  a 
new  country.  The  principal  difficulty,  however,  has  been  the  imperfect  management  of  these 
different  enterprises,  arising  sometimes  from  the  incapacity  of  agents,  but  more  frequently 
from  the  impossibility  of  anticipating  in  a  country  new  and  undeveloped  the  exact  require- 
ments  of  the  case.  One  gref&t  error  has  been  made  by  almost  all.  It  has  arisen  from  the 
over-sanguine  belief  that  quartz  could  be  mined  in  Quantity  wiihout  preliminary  expense  in 
development.  The  mills'are  erected,  the  money  ana  patience  of  the  proprietors  exhausted, 
and  with  untold  wealth  the  machinery  is  left  to  rust  and  rot  for  want  of  ore.  To-day  nearly 
every  mill  in  the  Territoiy  could  be  worked  most  profitably  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  the  thorough  opening  of  the  mines  belonging  to  them.  Excuse  me,  sir, 
for  reft^rring  to  the  embarrassments  under  which  we  are  laboring.  It  is  only  by  looking  our 
errors  in  the  face  that  we  can  find  the  way  to  success.  It  is  the  fourth  year  of  my  residence 
in  the  Territory,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  my  confidence  in  its  great  mineral  wealth  is 
stronger  than  ever,  and  notwithstanding  the  discouragements  that  we  have  been  compelled 
to  meet,  we  may  say  with  pride  that  no  new  Territory  has  made  such  rapid  advances  in  so 
short  a  time  as  this.  The  working  of  many  thousands  of  tons  of  gold  ore  in  different  parts 
of  the  Territory,  varying  from  $15  to  (75  per  ton  by  active  working,  is  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  probable  average  of  our  gold-bearing  rock.  The  lowest  of  these  limits  pays  a  profit 
even  at  the  present  price  of  labor  in.  a  mill  of  any  considerable  capacity.  The  expense  of 
the  importation  of  machinery  has  diminished  to  almost  half  since  the  first  mills  were  erected 
here.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad  is  every  day  bringing  us  near  to  the  sources  from  which 
we  draw  machinery  and  capital.  Foundries  and  machine  shops  are  springing  up  in  our 
midst,  and  we  are  in  all  directions  fast  becoming  self-sustaining.  With  agricultural  resources 
unexcelled,  with  a  climate  most  inviting,  with  mineral  wealth  inexhaustible,  we  may,  with 
reason,  feel  assured  that  Montana  will  take  the  highest  rank  among  the  gold  and  silver* 
producing  States." 

The  sui-veyor  general  in  his  report  for  1867,  says : 

* '  When  provisions  and  labor  become  cheaper,  many  gulches  will  be  worked  which  are  at 
present  untouched.  Large  amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  this  season  in  the  con- 
struction of  ditches,  and  in  preparations  for  gulch  mining  next  year.  The  result  of  these 
preparations  will  be  that,  during  1868,  fully  50  per  cent,  more  gold  will  be  taken  out  thaa 
there  has  been  this  season.  The  production  of  gold  for  this  season  has  been  estimated  at 
120,000,000,  and  still  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  Territory  has  yet  been  prospected. 

*'  Iron  has  been  found  on  Jackass  creek. 

**  Copper  abounds  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Muscleshell  river.  The  width  of  the 
veins  is  from  three  to  four  teet.  Placer  copper  has  been  found  on  Beaver  creek,  near  Jeffer- 
son City,  which  shows  some  splendid  specimens. 

'*The  leads  of  Montana  are  generally  better  defined  than  in  any  other  mining  country  iu 
the  world,  and  the  singmlar  freaks  sometimes  taken  by  them  in  other  regions  are  less  frequent 
here." 

32 
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of  their  friends  in  Colorado  in  reference  to  tbeir  prospects  and  hopes,  and  induced 
quite  a  number  of  adventurers  to  come  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1862. 

The  mines  on  Gold  creek  not  promising  as  rich  as  was  expected,  the  Stnaits 
and  others  began  to  prospect  the  country  extensively,  and  that  summer  found 
some  mines  on  a  gulch  at  the  head  of  the  Big  Hole,  which,  however,  were  not 
very  productive.  Early  in  the  same  summer  the  mines  at  Bannock  on  Grasshopper 
creek  were  discovered.  These  were  so  rich  and  extensive  that  the  other  mines 
were  abandoned,  and  by  the  fall  of  1862  nearly  all  the  miners  in  the  Territory, 
numbering  about  1,000,  had  congregated  at  this  place. 

Bannock  Placers. — The  Placer  mines  of  Bannock  are  found  on  the  banks 
and  in  the  bed  of  Grasshopper  creek,  and  extend  from  the  town  df>wn  the  creek 
for  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  They  paid  well  at  first ;  as  the  creek 
had  an  abundance  of  water,  they  could  be  worked  by  miners  with  great  £Etcility. 

The  banks  appear  to  be  nearly  exhausted  now;  but  the  bed  of  the  creek,  if 
flumed  and  worked  in  a  proper  manner,  would  still  yield  largely.  A  few  miles 
south  from  Bannock,  near  Horn  Prairie,  are  extensive  flats  and  gulches,  which 
prospect  fairly.  When  supplied  with  water,  which  will  be  brought  in  this  fiall, 
they  will  give  employment  to  a  lai^  number  of  miners. 

There  are  200  or  300  miners  in  una  vicinity,  working  at  various  points  in  the 
creek  and  its  banks,  probably  making  something  over  wages,  viz :  $5  a  day  in 
gold. 

In  workmg  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  concert  of 
action,  so  as  to  enable  one  individual  or  company  to  take  advantage  of  the 
works  of  another.  Each  operation  is  carried  on  by  itself.  After  one  compaay 
has  put  a  dam  in  the  creek,  and  turned  the  water  into  a  flume,  the  next  company 
below  can  take  the  water  at  the  end  of  the  flume  much  more  easily  than  the  first 
obtained  it.  When  one  claim  is  drained  so  as  to  be  workable,  the  next  below 
will  be  drier  and  more  easily  worked  than  if  nothing  had  been  done  above. 

Bannock  Quabtz. — ^The  first  quartz  veins  worked  in  .the  Territory  were  in 
Bannock. 

Grasshopper  creek  heads  at  the  foot  of  a  large  smooth  mountain,  called  Bald 
mountain,  which  abounds  in  veins  containing  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  creek 
then  runs  eastwardly  through  a  basin,  when  its  branches,  concentrating,  pass  oat 
through  a  limestone  canon.  At  the  head  of  this  canon  are  quartz  veins  containing 
free  gold,  These  veins  are  the  source  from  which  the  placer  mines  on  the  creek 
were  supplied.  No  gold  is  found  above  the  veins.  The  croppings  being  promi- 
nent and  conspicuous,  were  soon  discovered  and  quartz  claims  located. 

In  the  winter  of  1862-63,  two  men,  named  Allen  and  Arnold,  put  up  the  first 
quartz  mill.  It  was  entirely  of  home  manufacture ;  the  irons  were  obtained 
from  old  wagons  and  fashioned  in  a  blacksmith's  shop }  all  the  lumber  used, 
except  pine,  fir,  and  cottonwood,  came  from  the  same  source.  The  mill  had  six 
stamps  of  400  pounds  each,  and  was  driven  by  water.  The  men  who  built  it 
ran  it  In  a  financial  point  of  view  it  was  a  success.  The  ores  were  from  the 
discovery  claim  of  the  Dakota,  and  No.  6  of  the  same  lode. 

A  number  of  mines  in  this  vicinity  were  sold  to  parties  in  the  eastern  States^ 
ivho  have  expended  considerable  sums  of  money  and  erected  several  large  and 
costly  mills. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  the  first  steam  stamp  mills  commenced  working  at  Ban- 
nock. They  were  only  moderately  successful  in  extracting  the  gold.  The  men 
who  had  charge  were  practically  unacquainted  with  the  business,  and  generally, 
as  soon  as  they  had  learned  to  manage  with  more  skill,  they  were  superseded  by 
others  without  experience  and  the  same  process  repeated. 

One  furnace  was  erected  which  only  ran  a  short  time.  It  is  now  being  rebuilt. 
The  probability  is.  it  will  only  continue  in  operation  as  long  as  the  ores  are  sus- 
ceptible of  reduction  more  cheaply  by  smelting  than  by  roasting  and  amalga* 
mating. 
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The  mines  of  Bannock  have  produced  a  large  amount  of  ore.     With  proper 
management  they  would  continue  to  pay  well.     A  captain  ignorant  of  his  busi 
nessy  with  a  crew  of  landsmen,  can  manage  a  ship  as  well  as  a  superintendent 
unacquainted  with  mining  can  manage  a  mine  or  mill  with  men  unaccustomed  to 
either. 

Snlphnret  ores  have  been  reached  in  some  of  the  mines,  which  the  mills  will 
not  be  able  to  reduce  without  additional  and  proper  machinei^. 

Thb  Dakota. — The  Dakota  was  the  first  lode  discovered  and  has  been  worked 
most  extensively^  probably  more  than  all  other  veins  in  the  district.  It  is  a 
lar^,  irregular  vein,  distinctly  traced  on  the  surface  for  over  a  mile  in  length, 
and  opened  at 'six  different  points  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  in  ene  place  to  the 
depth  of  320  feet.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  depth  and  permanency.  It  varies 
in  thickness  from  three  to  eight  feet  ]  dips  to  the  northeast ;  strike,  northwest 
and  southeast ;  the  general  dip  and  strike  of  the  veins  in  this  locality.  It  car- 
ries the  oxidized  ores  to  a  great  depth,  containing  free  gold,  easy  of  extraction. 

The  Dakota  was  located  under  the  old  law,  which  only  allowed  100  feet  to 
a  claim.  Nearly  every  ^laim  was  held  separately,  which  materially  interfered 
with  the  proper  opening  and  working  of  the  mines.  One  tunnel  has  been  driven 
in  800  feet  in  a  thorough  and  workmanlike  manner.  Some  of  the  shafts  are 
well  constructed,  but  much  of  the  work  is  poorly  done  and  on  a  bad  system, 
rendered  necessary  in  part  by  the  small  size  of  the  claims.  Each  company 
should  own  at  least  1,000  feet,  which  would  justify  opening  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  country  rock  enclosing  the  lodes  is  limestone,  of  a  late  geological  epoch, 
and  rests  unconformably  upon  syenites.  No  veins  have  been  £)und  in  the  sye- 
nites, and  probably  if  they  pass  from  the  limestone  into  the  syenites  they  will  be 
fonnd  to  be  impoverished. 

Argbnta.*— Argenta  mining  district  lies  north  from  Bannock  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rattlesnake  creek.  This  district,  although  not  large,  contains  a 
great  number  of  veins.  In  no  part  of  Montana  yet  explored  have  as  many 
veins  been  found  in  so  small  a  compass.  On  the  creek  a  few  small  spots  have 
been  worked  for  plaeer  gold. 

The  quartz  vems  are  in  limestone  and  greatly  resemble  those  at  Bannock, 
only  they  contain  more  lead  and  iron. 

The  hill  «n  the  north  side  of  the  creek  and  opposite  the  town  is  a  perfet  net- 
work of  veins,  which  are  very  irregular,  and  many  of  them  when  followed  down 
are  found  broken  and  the  continuation  lost. 

A  shaft  sunk  on  this  hill  is  almost  sure  to  strike  a  blind  ledge  or  a  portion  of 
some  ledge  that  crops  to  the  surface  in  some  other  location. 

The  proper  way  to  work  these  mines  is  by  vertical  shafts.  A  large  amount 
of  ground  should  be  owned  by  one  company.  The  great  number  of  claim-holders 
in  a  small  space,  with  the  irregular  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  veins,  will  cause 
many  conflicts  of  opinion,  if  nothing  more,  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  work 
.  them  separately  under  each  location.  The  whole  hill  appears  to  be  full  of  bunches 
or  pockets  of  ore,  irregularly  dispersed.  To  extract  them  will,  require  a  C/Om- 
plicated  system  of  mining  operations. 

Further  west  the  veins  are  larger,  better  defined,  and  not  so  numerous.  Some 
of  them  contain  much  richer  ore. 

The  Legal  Tender  has  been  opened  to  a  greater  estent  than  any  other  in 
this  district.  It  is  irregular  in  size  and  rather  small,  but  the  ore  is  rich  and  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  lead,  which  renders  it  excellent  for  smelting. 

The  Stapleton  is  a  ^ood  vein  and  will  yield  a  considerable  amount  of  ore. 
It  contains  but  little  lead.     The  ore  is  well  calculated  for  amalgamation. 

The  TuscAROBA  is  Mtuated  in  a  small  hill  or  knoll.  At  the  surface  it  dis- 
plays a  vast  amount  of  carbonate  and  oxide  of  lead.  The  ore  is  not  very  rich 
in  silver,  but  as  a  lead  mine  it  may  prove  valuable. 

The  smelting  works  erected  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Montana  Company,  for  a 
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pioneer  enterprise,  are  well  constructed,  and  in  a  metallurgical  point  of  view 
their  present  operations  are  eminentlj^  successful.  Whether  the  financial  view 
iti  iis  flattering  is  unknown.     The  company  wisely  conduct  their  own  business. 

In. this  conntiT  where  all  articles  are  so  dear,  and  skilled  labor  scarcely  to  be 
had,  the  cost  of  smelting  is  very  great.  Unless  the  ore  is  very  rich  no  profit 
will  accrue. 

The  ore  from  a  few  mines  in  this  district  must  be  smelted,  as  it  contains  a 
lai'ge  amount  of  lead,  but  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  ore  can  be  reduced  more 
profitably  by  amalgamation.     Much  of  it  would  pay  well  if  worked  jndiciouslr. 

The  limestone  appears  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  that  at  Bannock,  but  here  it 
rests  unconformably  on  granite.  Here  the  granite  contains  no  rich  veins,  and 
when  they  pass  from  tiie  limestone  into  it  they  are  much  smaller  and  generally 
ban*en. 

Argenta,  a  small  mining  town,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  Rattlesnake 
creek.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  a  small  tongue  of  the  Beaver  Head  vallej^, 
surrounded  by  hills  except  where  it  opens  out.  Eastward  it  gives  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Beaver  Head  valley,  and  of  the  Virginia  mountains  in  the  distance. 

The  mines  are  silver-bearing  quartz  veins,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creek,  and  are  not  much  worked  at  present.  The  only  smelting  works  now  in 
operation  in  the  Tcnitory  are  located  at  this  place.  On  Horse  prairie  there  are 
some  good  placers,  but  they  are  not  available  at  present,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
water.  This  will  soon  bo  remedied  by  a  ditch  from  the  ci'eek,  now  in  com*se  of 
construction.  On  Rattlesnake  creek,  above  Argenta,  are  very  distinct  marks 
of  glacial  action.  The  polish  on  the  rocks  is  very  fine,  and  the  strike  marked 
with  great  distinctness,  showing  a  movement  to  the  southeast. 

Red  Rock  creek  comes  in  from  tlie  south,  and  is  probably  the  ultimate  head  of 
the  Missouri  river.  From  this  creek  to  Dry  creek,  in  the  Snake  River  valley, 
there  is  an  easy  pass  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  slope. 

Summit  District. — ^I'he  quartz  veins  in  this  district  were  the  undoubted 
source  of  the  gold  in  Alder  gulch.  Several  of  them  were  discovered  and  located 
soon  after  the  location  of  the  placer  mines  in  the  gulch  below. 

The  first  mill  here,  like  the  first  at  Bannock,  was  of  Montana  manufacture. 
A  wagon  supplied  the  iron ;  the  choice  lumber  and  the  natural  products  of  the 
district,  with  the  labor  of  the  buildei-s,  furnished  all  else.  It  was"  a  financial 
success,  but  as  the  ore  was  carefully  selected  the  yield  was  higher  than  has  been 
obtained  since.  The  mill  was  propelled  by  water ;  its  capacity  was  three  and 
one-balf  tons  per  week. 

Since  then  many  veins  have  been  sold  in  the  eastern  States  and  a  number  of 
steam  stamp  mills,  erected,  a  few  of  which"  have  been  moderately  successful. 
They  only  employ  battery  amalgamation,  and  pass  the  pulp  over  copper  plates, 
which  will  not  save  as  much  gold  as  when  iron  pans  or  aiTastras  ai'e  used. 

One  mill  has  a  great  collection  of  costly  mechanical  cmnosities,  many  novel 
and  some  obsolete.  After  a  yeai-'s  experience  the  operators  still  indulge  in  the  ' 
antici^\ation  of  gratifying  results.  The  method  employed  in  these  mills  will  not 
extract  the  gold  from  sulphuret  ore.  The  mines  contain  a  large  amount  of  oxi- 
dized ore,  which  will  eventually  be  exhausted,  and  the  sulphuret  ores  will  alone 
remain.  Sulphurets  constitute  the  main  reliance  for  the  future  j  and  the  working 
of  any  mill  that  cannot  extract  the  gold  from  them  will  not  be  permanently  profit- 
able. 

The  mills  in  operation  in  this  district  crush  about  a  ton  to  the  stamp  in  24 
hours.  The  cost  of  working  in  two  mills  was  $6  50  to  $7  per  ton,  respectively, 
while  in  another  it  was  estimated  at  S3  25  per  ton  ;  these  were  stamp  mills.  In 
another,  the  cost  was  $25  per  ton.  The  cost  of  the  stamp  mills  was  from  $20,000 
to  $30,000  each,  accordiuj^  to  their  capacity,  which  varied  from  15  to  24  tons  per 
day.  The  cost  of  one  mill  was  $120,000,  with  a  capacity  of  about  12  tons  per 
day. 
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"Wood  varies  from  $5  to  $6  50  per  cord ;  wages  are  from  $6  to  $9  per  day. 

About  20  mines  have  been  located  and  opened  to  some  extent  in  tbo  Summit 
district.     Among  the  most  celebrated  ai*e  the  Kearsarge,  Oro,  Cash,  and  Lucas. 

The  Kearsarge  vein  is  about  two  feet  thick  on  an  average,  though  in  places  it 
is  six  and  a  half  feet.  Strike,  northeast  and  southwest  \  dip  45°  to  the  north- 
west ;  opened  to  a  depth  of  120  feet ;  sulphuret  ore  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
pays  in  a  mill  $18  per  ton. 

Jmcos  vein^  average  thickness  three  feet ;  strike  north  and  south ;  shaft  140 
feet;  ore  sulphuret;  yields  $16  per  ton. 

Oro  Cash  v^in,  average  thickness  four  feet ;  selected  ore  pays  $80  per  ton ; 
opened  100  feet  deep  ;  ore  sulphuret.  The  first  lot  of  a  few  tons  from  this  mine 
worked  $216  to  the  ton. 

There  are  many  veins  in  this  locality  that  will  pay  well  when  judiciously  opened 
and  worked. 

Hot  Springs  District. — A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in 
opening  mines  and  building  mills  in  this  district.  The  mills  cost  froin  $30,000 
to  $200,000,  as  estimated  by  men  who  have  had  good  opportunities  of  obtaining 
correct  information.  The  estimates  may  be  too  high,  but  it  is  certain  the  expendi- 
tures have  been  extravagant,  compared  with  the  capacity  of  the  mills. 

There  are  three  mills  in  the  district,  two  of  which  are  running,  the  other  nearly 
completed.  The  largest  has  40  stamps,  20  of  which  are  running.  Its  capacity 
is  20  tons  per  day.     The  capacity  of  the  othei's  is  less. 

The  mill  companies  in  many  instances  do  not  wish  their  results  made  public, 
as  it  might  affect  the  price  of  their  stock.  In  some  cases,  owing  to  the  short  time 
during  which  they  have  been  running,  no  accurate  estimates  of  the  yield  can  ))0 
made.  Within  a  year  or  two  greater  experience  in  working  will  result  in  st)me- 
thing  like  a  general  average  of  f^rofit  to  each  mill. 

In  the  Cape  mill  ore  was  worked  from  18  different  veins,  in  amounts  aver- 
aging from  3  to  50  tons.  The  average  yield  from  all  the  veins  was  $20  per 
ton.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Posey  mine  pays  $100  per  ton,  and  has  been  opened 
to  a  depth  of  200  feet.     The  vein  is  very  irregular. 

The  George  Atkins  is  opened  50  feet  deep ;  thickness  of  vein  one  to  thix?o 
feet ;  strike  northeast  and  southwest ;  dip  45°  to  the  northwest ;  works  from  $40 
to  $50  per  ton.     The  countiy  rock  is  granite. 

Bevin's  gulch,  Granite  creek  and  Williams's  creek  empty  into  Alder  gulch 
from  the  southwest,  and  have  some  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz  veins.  Thoy 
prospect  well.     Being  now  worked,  their  value  will  soon  be  known. 

There  are  many  gulches  near  Virginia,  as  the  Norwegian,  which  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  range  and  empties  into  the  Madison,  like  Meadow  creek  and  Flat 
Springs  creek  ;  the  California,  Brandon,  Ram's  Horn  gulches  and  Mill  creek ; 
all  contain  veins  that  prospect  well  in  gold  at  the  surface,  and  many  of  them  in 
silver  and  copper.  When  opened  no  doubt  some  of  them  will  become  valuable 
mining  localities. 

Helena.— The  Helena  mines  were  discovered  in  September,  1864,  at  Dry 
gulch.  Soon  after,  gold  was  found  in  Last  Chance  gulch,  and  as  the  latter 
gulch  contained  water  and  prospected  richer,  it  became  the  centre  of  mining 
operations.  After  Alder  gulch,  this  is  the  richest  that  has  been  worked  in  this 
Territory,  and  is  yielding  largely  this  season. 

The  depth  of  these  diggings  ranges  generally  from  10  to  20  feet.  In  some 
clainw  it  is  over  40  fcet  from  the  siulace  to  the  bed-rock.  Work- has  been  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  bed  of  the  gulch.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Prickly 
Pear  valley,  at  and  below  the  mouth  of  Dry  creek,  and  on  both  sides  of  Last 
Chance  gulch,  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  shallow  placers  that  will  pay  when 
water  is  introduced. 

Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  water.  Dry  gulch  has  not  been  very  extensively  worked. 
A  supply  has  just  been  brought  in  by  means  of  ditches  from  Ten-mile  creek^ 
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and  the  prospect  is  now  more  encouraging.  Last  Chance  gulch  is  formed' by 
the  junction  of  Grizzly  and  Ore  Fino  gulches,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  town 
of  Helena.  Grizzly  comes  in  from  the  south  and  Oro  Fino  from  the  north.  Both 
have  been  worked  extensively  and  profitably. 

The  country  rock  near  Helena  is  limestone  and  metamorphic  slate ;  further  up 
iu.tho  mountains  granite  prevails.  A  larj^o  number  of  gold-bearing  quartz  veins 
are  found  in  it,  from  which  it  is  evident  the  gulches  below  received  their  gold. 

Nelson'a  gulch,  which  heads  in  these  granite  mountains  and  runs  into  Toxi' 
mile  creek,  has  been  nearly  as  rich  as  Oro  Fino  or  Grizzly  gulches.  South  from 
these  heads  are  a  number  of  gulches  running  into  Prickly  P«ar,  which  have  paid 
well.  The  gi'catest  obstacle  that  the  minera  encounter  is  the  want  of  fall  in  the 
beds  of  the  gulches.  They  are  too  flat ;  but  the  same  method  of  fluming  with 
steam  machinery  for  removing  the  tailings  fix)m  the  flumC;  recommended  for  Alder 
gulch,  will  be  equaUy  as  efficacious  here. 

The  mines  around  Helena  are  supplied  with  water  by  a  number  of  ditches, 
the  actual  cost  of  none  exceeding  $100,000.  Small  ditches  usually  are  profit- 
able ;  large  ones  seldom  pay  the  cost  of  constnicdon. 

Ths  Park  mining  district  is  about  five  miles  from  Helena,  at  the  head  of 
Grizzly,  Oro  Fino,  and  Nelson's  gulches.  It  is  situated  in  a  range  of  low  roll- 
ing hills,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  range  of  mountains.  These  hills  are  elevated  to 
a  considerable  height  above  Helena,  and  are  covered  with  pines  and  fir.  Water 
is  abundant  and  roads  are  of  easy  construction. 

The  mineral  range  is  in  granite,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide  and 
five  or  six  miles  long.  The  general  strike  of  the  veins  is  east-southeast  and 
west-northwest,  with  a  dip  to  the  northward.  The  average  thickness  of  the  prin- 
cipal veins  is  three  to  fom*  feet.  On  the  northeast  this  district  is  bounded  by  a 
range  of  limestone ;  the  greater  number  of  veins  is  found  in  the  granite  near  its 
junction  with  the  limestone. 

The  greatest  depth  yet  attained  is  250  feet,  following  the  dip  of  the  vein.  At 
that  depth  the  ores  .are  still  oxidized.  Sulphuret  ores  will  soon  be  reached.  Ifl 
some  of  the  veins  sulphurets  are  found  near  the  surface.     This  is  not  usual. 

A  number  of  mills  have  been  erected  in  this  district.  Generally  they  have 
been  successful  in  saving  the  gold.  They  are  nearly  all  supplied  with  battery 
amalgamators,  copper  plates  and  arrastras. 

The  Whitlatch  Union  Vein  has  been  more  fully  opened  than  any  other  in 
Montana.  Its  strike  is  east-southeast  and  west-northwest  -,  dip  40°  to  the  north- 
ward; thickness  of  vein  from  a  seam  to  15  feet;  average  4  feet;  opened  to  the 
depth  of  250  feet,  and  in  a  number  of  points  inclines  have  been  sunk  to  depths 
from  100  to  200  feet.  It  has  been  traced  for  a  long  distance  on  the  surface,  and 
several  difierent  companies  are  at  work  on  it. 

The  ore  is  worked  with  the  greatest  facility.  Its  average  yield  has  been  about 
840  to  the  ton.  One  lot  of  1,000  tons  yielded  $60,000,  or '$60  per  ton.  The 
gross  yield,  so  far,  has  been  $250,000,  as  near  as  is  known  by  tbe  working  of 
the  different  mills. 

On  Ten-mile  creek  some  veins  have  been  located  in  limestone,  which  con- 
tain gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  &c.,  but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  developed 
to  prove  their  depth  or  promise. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  Montana  that  where  placer  mines  are  found  gold-bear- 
ing quartz  veins  will  be  found  in  the  same  vicinity. 

On  some  of  the  bai's  of  the  Missomi  river  preparations  are  being  made  for 


minmg. 


At  El  Dorado  bar  a  ditch  is  nearly  completed  to  bring  the  water  firom  New 
York  gulch.  When  this  is  done  the  bar  can  bo  worked  by  hydraulics,  and  will 
probably  pay.  Recently  it  was  supposed  that  diamonds  had  been  found  on  the 
bar,  but  on  examination  the  supposed  diamonds  proved  to  be  sapphires.  Some 
of  them  were  fine,  though  small. 
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...  t  side  of  the  Missouri  are  a  nnmbor  of  gulches  that  have  paid  well. 
Clai-k,  Oregon,  and  Cave  have  been  profitably  worked  this  season. 

Montana  Bar. — This  bar  is  just  below  the  mouth  of  Montana  gulch^  and 
near  300  yards  above  Diamond  City.  It  is  about  one-fonrth  of  a  mile  long 
and  300  yards  wide.  It  is  estimated  that  tlu?  best  claims,  of  200  feet  in  length, 
extending  across  this  bar,  paid  as  much  as  $180,000  to  the  claim.  The  earth 
was  shallow  and  the  bed-rock  slate.  Between  the  9th  of  May  and  the  15th  of 
August  the  whole  bar  was  worked  out.  The  gold  was  rather  coarse  and  rough, 
showing  that  it  had  been  washed  but  a  short  distance.  The  ground  was  slate, 
of  the  same  character  as  the  bod-rock. 

Tbe  position  of  this  bar  is  considered  anomalous  by  the'  miners  ;  nearly  all 
say  that  it  is  a  "slide,*  a  term  generally  used  in  mining,  like  ** electricity"  in 
physics,  to  explain  by  words  what  is  not  conceivable  in  thought.  No  doubt  the 
bar  was  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  in  precisely  the  sanve  manner  as  other 
bars  are  formed  in  small  mountain  streams.  As  it  is  lower  than  several  other 
bars  in  this  stream  it  must  be  of  more  recent  fonnation.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
gulch  the  ascent  is  very  abrupt,  tlie  mountains  on  the  east  side  being  from  1,000 
to  2,000  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Ou  each  side  of  the  bar  is  a  bed  of 
ground  from  200  to  250  feet  above  this  bottom  level,  and  a  slide,  to  find  its  way 
to  the  centre  of  the  gulch,  must  have  passed  over  one  or  the  other  of  these 
bai^s — an  impossibility. 

The  gravel  in  the  other  bars  is  granite,  with  heavy  boulders,  evidently  from 
the  granite  mountains  on  the  east,  while  the  gravel  in  Montana  bar  is  sla£e. 
Very  little  quartz  is  found  in  this  gravel,  showing  that  the  veins  whence  the  gold 
came  were  soft  and  friable. 

DiAMOXD  Bar. — Diamond  bar  contains  the  same  gravel  and  the  same  quality 
of  gold,  and  is  really  a  continimtion  of  Montana  bar;  above  and  below  on  this 
gulch  nothing  like  it  is  found.  The  combined  length  of  the  two  bars  is  not 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

At  the  head  of  Montana  bar  are  a  number  of  soft  decomptised  quartz  veins, 
which  probably  supplied  it  with  gold.  If  the  veins  were  thoroughly  explored, 
they  Kvould  be  very  likely  to  prove  inch  in  gold.  Montana  bar  was  entirely 
exhausted  last  year.  Diamond  bar  is  being  very  efficiently  worked  by  hydrau- 
lics this  year,  and  by  the  end  of  this  season  will  probably  be  exhausted. 

Gold  Hill,  on  the  west  side,  will  be  supplied  with  water  by  a  costly  ditch 
and  siphon,  some  time  during  the  autumn.  This  will  be  more  enduring  than  the 
bars  in  the  bottom  of  the  gulch.  The  bed  and  hill  diggings  to  the  southwest 
Tiall  be  profitable  mines  for  yeai's.  Some  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  have  been 
found  in  the  hills  on  the  west  side,  but  they  have  not  been  opened  to  prove  thdr 
value,  to  any  great  extent. 

New  York  Gulch  has  been  worked  for  gold-bearing  quartz.  It  has  three 
mills,  one  of  which  is  running.  This  district  is  somewhat  out  of  repute  at  present  j 
it  is  said  the  veins  do  not  pay  as  well  when  followed  down  as  at  the  surface. 
But  this  is  probably  the  effects  of  overestimating  the  yield  at  the  surface ;  and 
as  greater  depth  is  attained,  finding  the  ore  more  refractory,  it  will  not  yield  its 
gold  to  the  simple  working  of  the  mills. 

Highland  District,  about  60  miles  south  from  Helena,  is  remarkable  as  pro- 
ducing a  very  fine  gold.  It  contains  both  placer  and  quartz  mines,  but  is  not 
as  much  worked  as  fonnerly.  It  is  the  most  elevated  mining  district  in  Montana, 
and  probably  in  the  United  States. 

The  Montana  Post  of  August  31,  1867,  says :  "  In  Highland  district  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  lodes  are  gold-bearing,  but  specimens  filom  some  oi  these  lately 
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discovered  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  show  rich  in  silver.     The  foDow- 
ing  are  the  names  of  leads  in  Highland  district : 


No. 


Namoii  of  leads. 


\ 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
29 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


Ballarat 

Forrest  Quoen 
A.  P.  No  vim.. 
Gold  Excel.  .. 
Only  Chance.. 
Park 


Talcoe \ 

Bijou 

East  Wheel  Rom 

Oro  Pietra 

Wilbur 

Voleny 

GalluB  Widow :.. 

Belfast 

South  America 

Reward 

Roanoke 

CorydoQ 

Hyland 

Coleman 

Camp 

I.  N.  Heyeri 

Bendigo , 

Red  Mountain 

Waterbury 

Iron  Rod 

Highland  Summit.. ..•. 

Golconda 

General  Warren 


Depth   of 
■baft 


Width      of 
creviee. 


45" 

15 

43 

16 

50 

20 

17 

13 

24 
Crevice  found. 

44 

12 

10 

16 

18 
Creyice  found. 

10 
Crevice  found. 

do 

do 

23 

10 

10 

II 
Crevice  found. 
do 

10 

11 
Crevice  found. 


55 

51 
6 
3 
3 

3D 
4 
7 

15 
6 
7 
6 
4 

47 
6 

33 
6 
6 
7 
8 
5 
6 
7 
6 
3 
8 
5 
5 

12 


During  the  last  summer  the  mining  carrent  has  set  to  the  north,  along  the 
Big  Blackfoot.  A  number  of  gulches  have  been  extensively  worked,  and  have 
produced  largely,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  California,  and  McCleUan 
gulches. 

In  the  heads  of  these  gulches  gold-bearing  quartz  has  been  found.  The 
placers  only  have  been  worked,  and  they  have  paid  well.  The  hostility  of  the 
Indians  this  year  has  prevented  explorations  further  north.  It  is  probable  that 
when  explored,  gold  will  bo  found  on  both  slopes  of  the  Rocky  mountains  north 
to  the  British  possessions. 

The  mines  on  the  Little  Blackfoot  have  paid  well  this  season,  particularly  at 
Carpentier's  bar,  and  on  Ophir  gulch,  near  Blackfoot  City.  Many  other  gulches 
in  this  vicinity  have  also  been  productive,  and  the  yield  of  Deer  Lodge  county 
will  be  greater  this  year  than  ever  before. 

At  Silver  bar  and  Butte  City  the  mines  have  done  well.  Placers  only  have 
been  worked ;  but  in  every  gulch  where  good  placer  mines  are  found,  gold-bear- 
ing quartz  veins  are  found  also,  many  of  which  contain  silver,  copper,  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  manganese,  and  are  rich  but  very  refractory. 

At  Butte  City  some  copper  mines  have  been  discovered,  and  a  fiimaco  erected 
for  smelting.  Owing  to  a  defect  in  the  blast  it  was  not  successful.  The  ore, 
which  is  quite  abundant,  is  composed  of  oxides  and  carbonates  in  a  concentrated 
form.  It  contains  gold  and  silver,  and  with  a  well  regulated  furnace  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  smelting  it. 

These  veins  are  found  crossing  a  belt  about  one  mile  wide  and  four  or  five 
long,  and  show  evidence  of  being  deep  and  permanent. 

Along  the  eastern  side  of  Deer  Lodge  valley,  north  from  Butte  City,  are  a 
number  of  gulches  which  have  been  prospected  lately,  and  promise  to  pay  well. 
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CoifSTOCK. — At  Batte  City  resides  Henry  Gomstock,  famous  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  Com8tocklode,*'of  Nevada,  the  discovery  of  which  inaugurated  the  era  of 
silver  mining  in  the  IJnited  States.  Although  a  man  of  the  strictest  temperance, 
using  no  stimulant  stronger  than  tea  or  coffee,  and  not  even  tobacco,  yeaiis  and 
the  hardships  and  excitement  incident  to  a  frontier  life  are  telling  painfully  on 
his  faculties.  In  a  conversation  with  him  he  referred  to  his  past  career — espe- 
cially his  connection  with  the  lode  that  bears  his  name..  His  intellect  appears  to 
wander,  although  his  hand  still  retains  its  cunning.  He  is  a  skilful  prospector, 
but  his  fading  recollections  carry  cloudy  images  to  his  darkened  understanding. 
He  imagines  he  owns  the  whole  Comstock  lode,  and  the  cities  of  Gold  Hill  and 
Virginia ;  but  as  he  has  no  immediate  use  for  them,  he  allows  others  to  live  in 
his  houses;  the  people  are  poor,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  turn  them  out,  especially 
in  the  winter.  This  feeling  of  benevolence  in  the  old  man  is  genuine,  and  one 
that  he  habitually  practices.  He  has  a  small  claim  that  pays  little  more  than 
wages.  If  a  poor  miner  comes  along  without  means,  he  gives  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  in  the  claim  until  the  suffering  stranger  has  the  means  to  go  on  his 
journey. 

Recently  an  emigrant  came  along  who  was  sick  and  could  work  but  little. 
Comstock  and  he  forked  together  in  the  claim;  the  old  man  doing  the  most 
laboiious  part  until  the  emigrant  concluded  to  leave.  Comstock  then  divided 
what  was  taken  out,  and  seeing  it  was  too  small  for  a  man  to  travel  on,  said: 
"Now,  we  will  divide  my  half  again j  yon  will  need  it." 

He  says  that  at  times  he  thinks  if  the  govemm^t  of  the  United  States  knew 
how  he  is  situated,  it  would  not  let  him  suffer. 

Flint  Creek. — On  Flint  creek  several  silver-bearing  veins  have  been  found 
recently,  which  show  large  amounts  of  rich  ore  at  the  surface.  They  have  not 
been  opened  so  as  to  prove  their  depth  or  continuity.  The  country  rock  is  lime- 
stone. 

Hot  Springs. — At  the  head  of  Hot  Springs  creek,  a  mine  called  the  Atlantic 
Cable  has  recently  been  found  containing  an  oxide  of  iron,  rich  in  gold.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  slide.     The  ore  is  wonderfully  rich  and  easily  worked. 

The  Jefferson  Basin. — This  basin  is  drained  by  the  Jefferson  Fork  of  the 
Missouri  river  and  its  tributaries,  to  wit :  the  Big  Hole,  Beaver  Head,  and  the 
Stinking  Water.  It  is  about  150  miles  long,  and  100  wide.  In  this  basin  the 
first  extensive  mining  operations  were  conducted,  and  the  firet  town  of  any 
importance  was  built.     It  still  contains  a  number  of  important  mining  localities. 

The  Big  Hole  is  so  called  from  a  small  round  valley  near  its  head,  sun'oundod 
by  a  range  of  high  mountains.  Here  the  snow  falls  to  a  great  depth  in  winter. 
As  it  melts  in  the  spring  and  summer,  it  swells  the  Big  Hole  to  a  lai'ge  and 
rapid  stream,  from  50  to  75  yards  wide  in  the  lowest  stages,  and  much  wider  in 
the  highest.  The  bars  and  bottoms  along  this  stream  are  subject  to  overflow, 
and  are  generally  rocky  and  barren.  Big  Hole  basin  affords  good  pasturage  in 
the  summer,  but  it  is  too  cold  for  agricultural  purposes.  ^ 

In  1805  Lewis  and  Clark  attempted  to  ascend  this  river,  but  found  the  current 
BO  rapid,  and  the  number  of  islands  and  other  obstructions  so  great,  that  they 
turned  back  and  ascended  the  Beaver  Head  river. 

Gold  has  been  foand  in  small  quantities  in  some  of  the  tributaries  of  this  river, 
but  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  pay  for  washing.  Coal  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  basin,  but  the  deposits  have  not  been  explored  sufficiently  to  deter- 
mine their  value. 

•The  first  discovery  of  silver  was  made  in  Gold  canon,  near  Silver  City,  by  E.  A.  and  H. 
B.  Groflch,  in  1857.  The  first  quartz  claim  was  located  in  the  Ingrim  district,  in  Febraarv, 
1858,  by  James  Finney.  In  June,  1859,  Peter  O'Reilly  and  Patrick  McLaaghlin  made  the 
first  discovery  of  rich  silver  deposits  on  what  is  now  the  around  of  the  Ophir  Company. 
Comstock  is  not  jastly  entitled  to  the  credit  generally  awarded  him  for  this  discovery.  (See 
preliminary  report  on  Mineral  Resources  of  the  West,  printed  by  Congress,  January  3, 1867, 
pp.  27  and  85.) 
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Gamo^  Buoli  as-  buffalo,  moose,  elk,  deer,  beaver,  imd  mountain  sheep,  are 
abundant.. 

The  Bearer  Head  is  longer  and  drams  a  larger  area  than  the  Big  Hole,  and 
may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  head  of  the  Missouri. 

Bannock  City. — Bannock  City  is  built  on  the  north  side  of  Grasshopper 
creek,  on  a  small  flat  or  bar  of  just  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  town,  and  very  near 
the  entrance  of  Grasshopper  oa&on.  It  is  an  irregular  wooden  town  with  one 
principal  street  running  parallel  to  the  creek,  containing  but  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants  at  present.  In  1862-63  it  was  a  good  mining  camp,  and  business 
was  brisk.  Its  main  dependence  for  the  future  is  the  ge/ld-bearing  quartz  lodes 
in  the  caSon  below. 

Bannock  was  the  first  mining  town  built  in  Montana,  and  the  first  district  in 
which  gold  mines  were  worked  extensively  and  profitably. 

The  winter  of  1862-63  was  remarkably  mild,  so  that  supplies  could  be  hauled 
from  Salt  lake  during  the  coldest  months.  Had  that  season  been  as  severe  as 
the  winters  have  since  been,  the  whole  population  might  have  perished  from 
starvation.  Coal  is  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  valley  oi  Grasshopper 
creek,  about  four  miles  above  Bannock,  but  its  value  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Stinking  Water. — The  next  stream  which  contributes  to  form  the  Jefflrarson  is 
the  Stinking  Water.  Its  Indian  name  is  Passamarine,  one  of  the  most  musical 
in  the  Indian  language.  It  is  not  improved  by  its  rendition  into  English.  On 
this  stream  and  its  branches  many  rich  mines  are  found. 

In  the  ranges  of  mountaine  between  the  Stinking  Water  and  the  Madison 
fork  of  the  Missouri,  sent  down  into  the  former,  ai'e  a  lai'ge  number  of  creeks  and 
]gulche8,  nearly  all  of  which  have  proved  to  bo  rich  fti  gold,  and  some  of  them 
in  silver.  The  principal  are  Wixansen,  Ram's  Horn,  Bevins,  Harris,  California, 
and  Alder  gulches,  and  Mill  creek. 

Aldek  Gulch. — Alder  gulch  rises  in  a  spin*  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
runs  north.  It  is  from  15  to  17  miles  in  length,  and  empties  into  the  Stinking 
Water,  a  branch  of  the  Jefierson  fork  of  the  Missouri  river.  It  has  many  side 
gulches  or  tributaries,  but  none  of  them  except  Spring  and  Bowers  gulches,  which 
are  near  its  head,  have  any  gold,  or  at  least  not  sufficient  to  pay.  The  hills  on 
each  side  are  rounded  off"  and  covered  with  soil,  presenting  the  soft  outline  of  an 
agricultural  cdUntry.  The  denuding  effects  of  time  have  doubtless  been  of  long 
continuance. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  gulch  will  convince  any  one  that  the  gold  in  it 
came  from  near  the  head,  at  its  junction  with  Bald  mountain.  The  gold  at  that 
point  is  coarse  and  rough,  with  portions  of  quartz  adhering  to  it ;  further  down 
the  stream  it  becomes  finer  and  brighter,  showing  unmistakable  evidence  of 
having  been  worn  by  the  action  of  water.  Near  the  mouth  it  is  excessively 
fine,  and  cannot  be  collected  in  a  satisfactory  manner  except  by  the  use  of  quick- 
silver. 

The  gravel  is  very  coarse  and  heavy  high  up  the  gulch,  containing  many 
boulders  of  a  large  size ;  further  down  it  becomes  w-om  away  to  small  particles, 
and  at  the  mouth  only  sand  and  very  fine  gravel  are  found.  The  country  rock 
at  or  near  the  head  is  gneiss,  and  the  same  rock  holds  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  below  it  iS" replaced  by  micaceous  slate.  Near  the  head  the  rocks  rise  on 
each  side  in  a  very  precipitous  manner,  forcing  the  gulch  into  a  nanx)w  cut  or 
fissure,  but  below,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  it  widens  out.  The 
paying  portions  coirespond  in  width  to  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  are  richest 
wliere  the  bed  is  narrowest. 

Til  is  gulch  is  a  vast  natural  quartz  mill  and  mine.  Frost  and  atmospheric 
action  loosen  the  quartz  containing  the  gold,  and  throw  it  down,  when  the  attri- 
tion caused  by  the  current  of  water  pulverizes  and  washes  away  the  gan^o, 
leaving  the  gold  behind.  This  action,  though  very  slow,  extending  back  through 
countless  ages,  produces  stupendous  results. 
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The  nnmber  of  qnartz  veins  found  at  the  bead  of  Alder  golcb^  known  to  con- 
tain gold  in  sufficient  amounts  to  add  materially  to  its  products,  is  not  more  than 
20,  of  which  the  average  width  is  about  two  feet,  and  the  average  assay  value 
about  $10  per  ton,  estimating  all  the  vein  stuff  between  the  walls. 

Alder  gulch  has  produced  more  gold  than  all  the  others,  and  probably  more 
within  the  last  three  years  than  ever  was  taken  in  the  same  time  from  any  gulch 
of  the  same  extent.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  that  within 
three  years  from  the  commencement  of  mining  operations  on  this  gulch 
$30,000,000  were  taken  from  it.  This  estimate  mav  be  exaggerated,  but  the 
amount  taken  out  was  certainly  beyond  precedent  in  Montana. 

The  mines  were  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and  in  18  months  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000  had  gathered  together  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  building  up 
four  considerable  cities,  to  wit :  Nevada,  Central,  Virginia,  and  Summit  City. 
Virginia  was  built  first,  and,  occupying  a  central  position,  always  maintained 
its  supremacy.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  east  bank  of  Alder  gulch,  and 
contains  a  number  of  fine  stone  buildings,  consisdng  of  banks,  stores,  markets, 
dwellings,  &c.  It  supports  two  newspapers,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  mining  and 
commercial  centres  in  Montana.  Helena  is  its  only  rival.  Although  the  first 
excitement  incident  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  rich  mining  district  has  passed 
away,  and  the  mines  most  easily  worked  have  already  been  worked  over  once, 
still  the  annual  production  is  large.  By  proper  working,  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  the  future  production  may  be  maide  equal  to  the  past. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  as  already  stated,  that  $30,000,000  have 
been  taken  out  of  this  gulch  by  the  miners.*     Tliis  cannot  be  considered  more 

*  Such  a  product  from  one  gnlch  is  beyond  all  precedent,  and  must  appear  a  f^reat  Bxtig- 
^eration.  Bnt  if  wcll-autheDticated  facts  are  examined  the  amount  appears  more  reasona- 
ble. For  a  considerable  time  the  population  was  10,000  or  upwards  ;  probably  3,500  work- 
men in  the  mines.  Ten  dollars  per  day  for  220  days  in  the  year  would  give  ^26, 950, 000  for 
three  years  and  a  half.  Waf^es  were  from  $10  to  $14  per  day.  Nearly  all  of  the  mines  were 
worked  by  hired  labor  and  the  mines  almost  universally  paid  a  profit  above  wages.  The 
whole  number  of  claims  was  between  1,000  and  1,100;  at  1,000  each  claim  must  give  a 
gross  yield  of  $30,000. 

Montana  is  the  most  difficult  mining  region  in  the  United  States  in  which  to  estimate  the 
vield  of  the  mines.  Occupation  has  a  great  effect  in  the  formation  of  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject* Bankers  and  expressmen  always  underestimate ;  merchants  and*  successful  miners 
fenerally  overestimate;  unsuccessful  miners  underestimate,  while  ranchmen  and  farmers 
ave  no  opinions  based  upon  any  reliable  data  on  the  subject.  After  the  gold  is  taken  from 
the  mines  it  passes  through  a  number  of  different  channels,  some  of  which  enable  us  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  produced  with  tolerable  accuracy,  whilst  in  other  cases  no  accurate  con- 
clusion can  be  formed.  A  portion  is  sent  by  express  to  the  mint  for  coinage.  Remittances 
by  merchants  are  generally  known  to  comprise  the  amount  that  miners  expepd  for  current 
expenses ;  also,  what  they  send  to  their  families  or  friends  in  other  places.  A  small  quan- 
tity is  used  for  a  circulating  medium ;  this  also  comes  from  the  miners  as  current  expenses. 
A  considerable  amount  is  buried  in  the  earth  by  the  miners,  but  no  accurate  estimate  can  be 
formed  on  tbis  point.  Of  the  amounts  carried  out  of  the  Tenritory  a  portion  is  taken  by  the 
miners  themselves ;  of  this  no  account  appears.  If  a  miner  goes  to  California  he  takes  his 
dust  with  him,  and  it  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  California  or  Oregon  or  ^vada.  as  the  case 
may  be.  Some  is  carried  to  foreign  countries,  as  the  British  possessions,  wbich  join  Montana 
on  the  north ;  lastly,  a  portion  is  Kept  in  the  form  of  specimens  or  for  jewellers'  uses.  Thus 
we  see  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  more  than  an  approximation. 

An  account  of  the  amount  of  the  goods  brougnt  to  the  Territory  furnishes  a  criterion  for 
some  statisticians,  who,  assuming  that  the  goods  were  all  paid  for,  a&d  the  amount  to  what 
gold  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  country  and  what  was  sent  out  for  other  purposes,  and  make 
the  sum  total  the  gross  production  of  the  Territory.  This  is  a  very  loose  way  of  getting  at 
results.  Others  take  the  cost  of  board  per  week,  say  $4  to  $8  when  wages  are  from  $5  to  $9 
per  day,  and  state  it  thus :  as  6  to  42,  so  is  the  amount  expended  for  provisions  to  the  gross 
yield  of  the  mines.  Manifestly  incorrect,  as  many  are  non- producers.  Probably  the  best 
criterion  is  the  price  of  labor.  A  mine  owner  will  not  long  employ  men  unless  he  derives  a 
profit,  and  miners  will  not  work  for  the  same  amount  that  they  are  sure  of  making  by  them- 
selves, for  they  think  they  mav  '*  strike  it  rich  "  on  their  own  account.  Alder  gulch  is  an 
exception,  for  here  is  a  limited  number  of  claims,  and  those  who  have  no  claim  cannot  make 
wages  by  prospecting. 
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than  one-fourth  of  tho  amount  that  has  come  from  the  veins  at  the  head  of  iho 
gulch.  Probably  one-tenth  would  be  nearer  the  amount,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  extremely  divisible  nature  of  that  metal  and  the  facility  with  which 
minute  particles  are  transported  by  water,  a  largo  portion  of  them  being  so  small 
that  it  is  impossible  to  collect  them  by  any  gold-saving  process  yet  devised. 
Bating  the  amount  already  extracted  at  one-fourth,  this  would  give  $120,000,000 
as  the  actual  mineral  value  of  the  gulch.  At  810  per  ton  this  would  require 
12,000,000  tons  of  quartz  to  be  reduced,  provided  all  the  gold  in  the  rock  is 
extracted.  At  13  feet  to  the  ton  a  result  of  156,000,000  cubic  feet  of  quartz 
must  be  reduced  to  produce  that  amount  of  gold ;  equal  to  the  product  of  20 
veins  two  feet  thick,  each  a  mile  long  and  nearly  1,000  feet  deep.* 

The  general  appearance  of  the  country  warrants  the  belief  that  the  denuda- 
tion is  fully  equal  to  2,000  feet.  Bald  mountain,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  gulch,  rises  to  the  height  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  above  the  quartz 
veins  at  the  head  of  mimng  operations.  A  great  length  of  time  must  have 
elap«ed  since  this  denuding  operation  commenced,  and  it  is  still  in  action  and 
will  continue  until  either  man  forestalls  nature  in  extracting  the  gold  from  the 
veiiis,  or  some  great  upheaval  changes  the  face  of  the  country  and  causes  the 
formation  of  a  new  set  of  watercourses. 

The  country  rock  contains  a  lai'ge  amount  of  mica.  After  a  gentle  shower 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  is  colored  a  fine  bronze. 

The  first  mining  district  found  on  the  gulch  was  Fairweather,  called  after  one 
of  the  discoverers.  Above  this  were  Highland,  Pine  Grove,  and  Summit,  and 
below,  Nevada  and  Junction,  their  locations  extending  from  Fairweather  district 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  Eaeh  had  a  code  of  laws  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Faii^weather.  These  laws  have  been  subject  to  trifling  changes, 
and  generally  have  been  very  satisfactory  in  their  operations. 

In  the  lower  districts  claims  only  come  to  the  centi-e  of  the  gulch,  thus  giving" 
double  the  number  that  were  held  above ;  the  same  on  the  banKS.  Not  far  horn 
1,000  claims  are  located  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  nearlyevery 
claim  paid  for  working  when  wages  were  from  $10  to  814  per  day  in  gold.  From 
many  of  the  best  claims  $150,000,  and  fr*om  some  as  much  as  $200,000,  have 
been  taken  out. 

The  usual  method  of  working  was  to  sink  a  shaft  14  or  15  feet  to  the  bed 
rock  and  extract  the  rich  gravel,  which  was  from  one  to  three  feet  thick,  by 
drifting.  In  this  way  a  considerable  amount  of  ground  was  left  as  pillare  to 
support  the  ground  above.  The  bed  rock  cannot  be  worked  with  the  care  neces- 
sary to  extract  all  the  gold.  When  gold  is  very  abundant  the  minera  become 
careless  and  do  not  work  closely.  This  gulch  was  worked  to  a  great  extent  by 
hired  men,  who  are  not  as  careful  as  the  owners  of  the  mine.  In  some  of  the 
deepest  claims  water  retarded  the  working  or  prevented  it  entirely.  Owing  to 
these  causes  it  is  probable  only  about  half  the  gold  has  been  taken  out  that  can 
be  obtained  by  careful  and  thorough  working.  The  object  of  each  miner  was 
to  get  as  much  •gold  as  possible  in  the  shortest  time  and  depart  for  his  home, 
expending  only  sufiicient  to  defray  cun*ent  expenses. 

The  water  in  the  gulch  nearly  sufiiced  the  wants  of  the  early  minere.  Up  to 
this  time  only  two  small  and  inexpensive  ditches  have  been  constructed.  It  is 
proposed  to  bring  water  from  the  Jefi'erson  or  the  Stinking  Water  rivers.  From 
the  Jefierson  a  large  amount  could  be  brought  in  at  the  head  of  the  gulch,  but  the 
cost  would  be  great.  From  the  Stinking  Water  tho  cost  would  be  less,  but  the 
water  could  not  reach  the  head  of  the  gulch  by  two  or  three  miles,  and  the  sup- 
ply would  be  insufficient. 

Near  the  upper  part  of  the  gulch  small  flumes  are  in  course  of  construction. 

*  This,  however,  is  a  very  unreliable  mode  of  calculation. — J.  B.  B 
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They  are  discoiiDected  and  too  sliort  to  be  efficient.  To  work  in  tbe  most  eco- 
nomical and  thorough  manner  reqnii'es  a  large  flume  from  the  month  of  the  gulch 
up  to  the  head,  with  a  large  amount  of  water. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  placer  mining  in  Montana  is  the  want  of  fall  or 
descent,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  Alder  gulch.  To  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty asd  keep  the  works  in  running  order  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  flume 
double  at  certain  points,  with  a  reservoir  in  each,  so  that  when  one  reservoir  is 
iilled  with  sand  and  gravel,  the  water  can  be  turned  into  the  other  flume  while  the 
fii-st  reservoir  is  emptied.  This  can  be  done  by  a  steam  paddy  or  other  machin- 
ery. By  having  plaoes  for  the  sand  to  settle  and  be  removed  at  two  or  three 
pomts  along  the  flume,  it  can  be  kept  in  running  order. 

By  such  a  flume  system  and  the  use  of  hydraulics  the  gulch  can  be  thoroughly 
worked,  and  its  future  production  made  at  least  equal  to  its  past.  This  method 
of  mining  requires  capital.  The  miners  generally  are  employed  by  an  individ- 
ual or  company  and  the  profits  divided  amongst  few.  The  last  working  usually 
occupies  about  twice  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  first. 

Summit  City. — Summit  City  is  substantially  built  of  logs,  but  in  building 
this  town  the  streets  appear  to  have  been  forgotten  at  first  and  put  in  aftei-wards. 
In  case  of  fire  the  whole  to^vn  would  burn  with  as  much  facility  as  a  single 
house.  It  seems  strange,  after  so  many  mining  towns  havebeen  utterly  destroyed 
by  fire,  that  in  laying  out  a  new  one,  where  the  ground  costs  nothing,  the  streets 
should  not  be  left  sufficiently  wide  to  form  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  fire,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  communication.  With  a  sufficient  width,  afire  could  be  con- 
fined to  one  square. 

The  rich  and  extensive  quartz  veins  in  this  vicinity  will  probably  render  Sum- 
mit City  permanently  prosperous. 

Nevada. — After  Virginia,  Nevada  was  the  largest  town  on  Alder  guloh.  At 
present  it  shows  signs  of  decay.  In  the  winter  the  people  of  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  town  make  use  of  the  uninhabited  houses  for  firewood.  If  a  bed-rock 
flume  is  put  in  the  gulch,  Nevada  will  probably  regain  in  some  degree  its  former 
life  and  activity. 

Junction  Citt  and  Central  City  were  also  at  one  time  lively  little  towns. 
Now  they  are  more  remarkable  for  quietness  than  for  the  commotion  of  business. 

Most  of  the  other  gulches  in  this  vicinity  iiave  small  collections  of  houses, 
hardly  sufficient  to-  justify  the  name  of  towns. 

The  range  of  mountains  called  Virginia  is  not  as  high  as  the  mountains  around 
the  head  of  Big  Hole ;  still  they  are  sufficiently  high  to  retain  snow  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  This  range  abounds  in  springs  and  streams  of  running  water, 
and  fbrests  of  pine  and  fir  in  the  ravines  and  canons. 

Valley  of  the  Stinking  Water. — Th'o  valley  of  the  Sticking  Water  is 
15  or  20  miles  long  and  5  or  6  broad,  with  some  good  farming  and  grazing  land, 
but  generally  it  is  not  very  fertile.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Big  Hole  and  the 
Beaver  Head  is  a  large  valley  very  snnilar  to  the  valley  of  the  Stinking  Water. 
By  a  proper  system  of  irrigation  both  of  these  valleys  could  be  rendered  avail- 
able for  agiicultural  purposes.  Want  of  timber  is  one  of  the  most  serious  incon- 
veniences. I 

Among  the  old  mountaineers  this  fork  of  the  Missouri  was  known  as  the  Beaver       ( 
Head,  and  took  its  name  from  a  point  of  rocks  on  its  north  bank,  about  15  miles       ; 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Hole,  called  by  the  Indians  Beaver^s  Head,  which 
it  closely  resembles  when  viewed  from  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stinking 
Water. 

Gallatin  Valley. — The  section  of  country  drained  by  the  Madison,  Galla- 
tin, and  the  Missouri  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Dearborn  river,  is  about  175 
miles  long  and  80  miles  wide.  In  this  district  of  country  lies  the  valley  of  Three 
Porks  and  Gallatin,  about  40  miles  long  and  12  wide,  which  may  be  considered 
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the  garden  of  Montana.  The  season  is  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  in 
the  valley  of  the  Big  Hole,  and  the  climate  is  as  good  as  that  of  Utah,  while  in 
fertility  the  soil  is  unsurpassed.  Here  farming  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  the  valley  will  supply  the  Territory  with  wheat  and 
barley,  as  it  now  does  with  potatoes  and  vegetables. 

Othbr  Valleys  aud  Placers. — North  and  south,  Boulder  and  Wallace 
creeks  empty  into  the  Missouri  from  the  west,  and  have  some  good  but  not  verj'- 
rich  placer  mines ;  also  some  quartz  veins,  containing  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  cop- 
per; but  they  are  not  attracting  much  attention  at  present. 

Further  down  comes  in  the  Jrrickly  Pear.  On  this  stream  and  its  branches  are 
some  excellent  mines.  The  towns  of  Montana,  Jefferson  and  Beaver  cities  are 
situated  on  this  stream.  Placer  and  quartz  mines  exist  here,  but  are  doing  but 
little  at  present. 

The  most  productive  gulch  in  this  part  of  Montana  is  Last  Chance,  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  Oro  Fino,  Grizzly,  and  Dry  ^Iches,  and  empties  into 
the  Prickly  Pear  not  far  above  its  mouth.  These  guldies  have  been  very  rich ; 
also  Nelson's  gulch,  which  empties  into  Ten-mile  creek.  On  this  creek  are 
numerous  quartz  veins,  containing  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c.,  not  now  much  worked. 

Helena. — ^Helena,  the  largest  town  in  the  Territory,  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  Last  Chance  gulch,  principally  on  the  south  side,  and  extends  over  an  elevated 
bar  to  Dry  gulch,  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  is  well  and  regu- 
larly laid  out  for  a  mining  town,  containing  a  number  of  fire-proof  stone  build- 
ings. Many  of  the  wooden  buildings  have  fire-proof  safes  attached  te  them,  or 
an  outside  cellar  with  fire-proof  walls  and  door,  and  are  covered  with  heavy  dirt 
roofs.  Their  construction  is  not  costly,  and  in  combustible  mining  towns  they 
do  good  service  in  preserving  valuable  goods  from  fire. 

Helena  contains  an  active  population  of  miners,  merchants,  physicians,  law- 
yers, bankers,  and  that  miscellaneous  crowd  always  found  in  the  best  class  of 
mining  towns.  Residents  claim  that  its  population  numbers  from  7,000  to  8,000 ; 
this  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  As  a  commercial  centre  it  has  stage  lines 
connecting  it  with  Virginia,  Diamond  City,  New  York  Bar,  Fort  Benton,  and 
Blackfoot  City.  Nearly  all  supplies  for  the  south  pass  through  it  on  their  way 
from  Fort  Benton. 

The  most  productive  gold-bearinff  quartz  veins  in  Montana,  as  well  as  silver 
and  copper  mines,  (the  latter  unworked,)  are  in  this  vicinity.  The  plaoers  are 
extensive,  and  well  supplied  with  water  by  a  system  of  large  and  costly  ditches. 
On  the  heads  of  Grizzly  and  Oro  Fino  gulches  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
pines  and  fir,  and  along  the  Prickly  Pear  cottonwood  is  abundant. 

The  valley  of  the  Prickly  Pear  and  Ten-mile  creek  contains  a  considerable 
lunount  ef  good  fanning  land  and  &  number  of  farms  under  cultivation,  and  the 
surrounding  hills  afford  good  pasturage.  This  valley  is  nearly  circular  in  form 
and  15  miles  in  diameter. 

Helena  is  located  on  the  western  side,  close  under  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
A  more  picturesque  or  beautiful  situation  for  a  town  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
A  broad  vista  stretches  away  to  the  east,  beyond  the  Missouri  river. 

Bar  MiNiNa. — From  the  mouth  of  the  Stinking  Water  down  to  the  Great 
Falls  all  the  bars  on  the  Missouri  river  contain  gold.  These  bars  will  probably 
be  among  the  most  lasting  placers  in  the  Territory.  Up  to  the  present  time 
they  have  remained  unworked,  except  El  Dorado  bar,  upon  which  operations 
have  already  been  commenced,  and  it  is  reported  with  favorable  results.  Alor«j 
the  Missouri  there  is  some  good  farming  and  grazing  land,  and  generally  the 
hills  in  the  vicinity  contain  timber. 

Confederate,  New  York,  and  a  number  of  otlier  gold-producing  gulches  come 
in  from  the  east,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Prickly  Pear. 

GONFEDEBATE  GiTLCH. — Of  these,  Confederate  is  the  richest;  after  Alder  and 
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Last  Oliance  it  is  probably  the  richest  in  Montana.  .  It  lias  produced  lar^ly  since 
1865,  though  its  product  has  not  been  so  great  this  year  as  formerly.  I)iamond 
City  sprung  up  on  this  gulch,  but  has  been  nearly  abandoned  by  the  washings 
from  tne  hydraulics  in  the  rear  of  the  town. 

The  mountains  around  the  head  of  Confederate  gulch  are  high,  and  contain 
pine  and  fir  timber ;  also  numerous  streams.  Some  very  expensive  ditches  ai'e 
in  course  of  construction  for  supplying  the  mines  with  water. 

Estimated  yield  qf  Montana. 

1862 $500,000 

1863 8,000,000 

1864 13,000,000 

1865 14,500.000 

1866 16,500,0CK) 

1867 12,000,000 

64,500,000 


• 


^ 
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IDAHO. 


SECTI05    I. 

AREA   AND    POPULATION— MOUNTAINS,    RIVERS,    LAKES,   WATERFALLS, 
,    AND  BOILING  SPRINGS— VEGETATION— GEOLOGICAL  FEATURES— TOWNS 
AND  MINING  CAMPS. 

Area  and  Population. — In  form,  this  Territory  is  almost  a  right-angled 
triangle.  Its  base,  about  350  miles  long  on  the  south,  rests  on  Nevada  and 
Utah,  witli  a  perpendicular  of  about  420  miles,  separating  it  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  on  the  west.  Its  northern  point  touches  the  British  pos- 
sessions, and  its  hypothenuse  on  the  northeast  divides  it  from  the  Territories  of 
Montana  and  Dakota.  Its  area  is  about  90,000  square  miles,*  but  inasmuch  as* 
its  northeastern  boundary,  on  the  crests  of  the  Bitter  Root  and  Rocky  mountains, 
has  never  been  meandered,  this  estimate  is  only  an  approximation.  Its  popula- 
tion is  about  20,000  at  this  time.  As  estimated  by  the  territorial  assessor  it  was 
somewhat  larger  in  1866,  viz : 

Table  shotving  the  principal  cities  and  imons  qf  Idaho  Terriiory^  the  county  in 
which  each  is  located,  the  estimated  poptdation  SeptembeTy  1866,  and  the  distance 
of  each  from  Boise  City,  the  territorial  capital. 


Connties. 

Name  of  town. 

Eitlmated  popnla- 
tion,  Jnly,  1866. 

1 

• 

Connties. 

Name  of  town. 

Estimated  popnla* 
tion.  July,  1866. 

it 

Ada 

Boise  City 

2,050 

675 

1,100 

5,860 

1,700 

1,000 

600 

150 

75 

1,100 

290 

Nex  Perc6 . . 

Do 

Oneida 

Do 

Do 

Owyhee .... 

Do 

Do 

Shoshone... 

Do 

Total 

ElkCitT 

450 

650 

300 

4S5 

75 

400 

1,000 

3,175 

3.'W 

300 

350  N. 

AUaras 

Rocky  Bar 

Centerville 

Idaho     City     and 
Baena  Vista  Bar. 

Pioneer  City 

Placerville 

"Florence  .......... 

100  N.E. 
45  N. 
36  N.  E. 

55  N.E. 

40  N. 
250  N. 
2.'M)N. 
260  N. 
SSJON. 
330  N. 

Le  wlston .......... 

350  N. 

BoiM 

Bear  Lake 

450  E. 

Do 

Do 

MaladeCity 

Soda  Springs 

Boonvilie 

348  & 

450  E. 

7«a 

I>o 

Ruby  City 

70S. 

H«ho    .... 

Silver  City 

Oro  Fino 

70S. 

Do 

MJUer'BCamp 

Slate  Creek 

Warren'8  Diggings. 
Clearwatet Station  . 

450  N. 

Do 

Do 

Kez  Perce.. 

Pierce  City 

450  N. 

21,725 

1 

MouNTAnfS. — The  principal  mountains  are  the  Rocky,  Bitter  Root,  and  Bear 
mountains  on  the  east.  The  upheaval  of  these  ranges  has  tilted  the  whole  Terri- 
tory to  the  west  at  a  greater  angle  than  that  of  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  In  the  south,  the  Owyhee  is  the  principal  range,  though  properly 
it  is  an  isolated  spur  rather  than  a  range.  This  region  of  country  contains  one 
of  the  principal  mining  districts  in  the  Territory.  The  Bear  and  Rocky  moun- 
tains are  different  branches  of  the  same  range,  and  have  the  same  general  char- 
acter. Th^  name  *^  Rocky  mountains"  is  a  misnomer.  Instead  of  being  rough 
and  rocky,  they  appear  to  bo  old,  with  their  highest  peaks  abraded,  worn  dow'n, 
covered  with  soil,  supporting  timber  and  grass,  full  of  low  passes,  suitable  for 
wagon  or  railix)ads,  and  embracing  many  fine  agricultural  valleys.  The  Bitter 
Root  is  a  broad,  lofty  range,  continuous  and  unbroken,  with  a  few  elevated 
passes,  which  are  closed  in  winter.  It  abounds  in  rugged  spurs,  deep  gorges, 
and  tremendous  canons,  where  the  Salmon  river  runs  in  a  continuous  torrent. 

—     '   "  ■—  ■    —■    ^—      ■     I      -  —■^■^^— ^w^—  .^^^^M«  ■■■  ■  m      ^  .  ■■■■Ml  ■  IM  ■■■■■■■■■■       — ^^^^^^i.^^—      ■  ^^^i— an^W^IM^M^B^^— 11^ 

^  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  estimates  the  area  at  90,932 ;  number  of 
acres,  369,629,(KK). 
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The  Boise  range  is  a  spur  or  lateral  offshoot  of  the  Bitter  Root.  Tliey  are  well 
covered  with  pine  and  fir,  with  good  pasturage  in  the  foot-hills  and  farming  lands 
in  the  small  valleys.  The  height  of  this  range  is  8,000  or  10,000  feet,  with 
some  peaks  that  attain  an  altitude  of  near  12,000  feet. 

Rivers. — The  Snake  river  and  its  branches  drain  the  whole  Territory,  except 
a  portion  of  about  120  miles  long  and  45  wide  in  the  extreme  northern  part^ 
which  is  drained  by  Clark's  fork  of  the  Columbia  and  its  branches,  and  an  irreg- 
ularly-shaped portion  in  the  southeastern  comer,  which  is  drained  by  Green  and 
Boar  rivers.  Bear  river  falls  into  Salt  lake,  and  Green  river  empties  into  the 
Colorado.  This  poilion  of  the  Territory  has  some  farming  and  a  large  amount 
of  good  grazing  lands,  and  is  very  scantily  supplied  with  wood.  No  mines  have 
iKjen  discovered  in  it.  The  Mormon  settlements  on  Bear  river  extend  for  a  short 
distance  into  Idaho  along  the  stage  route,  but  otherwise  this  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory is  uninhabited.  The  principal  branches  of  the  Snake  river  in  Idaho  are 
the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  Payette,  Boise,  and  many  small  rivers  and  creeks, 
which  uniting  form  a  large  river,  with  many  falls  and  rapids  and  a  current  of 
great  swiftness,  which,  when  high,  carries  away  bridges  and  boats  and  renders 
crossing  it  dangerous.  It  is  navigable  to  Lewiston.  A  steamer  has  l>een 
recently  built  near  Fort  Boise,  but  is  not  running  at  present,  the  swiftness  of  the 
ciurent  rendering  navigation  always  difficult  and  sometimes  dangerous.  Amoog 
the  falls  on  this  river,  one  of  the  most  noted  is  the  American,  about  25  miles 
below  Fort  Hall,  which  has  a  perpendicular  descent  of  60  or  70  feet,  but  is  not 
remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Shoshone  Falls. — ^The  Shoshope  falls  are  situated  about  seven  miles  from 
Desert  station,  on  the  stage  road  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Boise  City.  The  river 
for  many  miles,  both  above  and  below,  passes  through  a  volcanic  valley.  It 
has  cut  a  perpendicular  caiion  through  the  layers  of  lava  to  the  depth  of  about 
1,000  feet.  The  cafion  is  generally  about  half  a  mile  wide.  At  the  point  where 
the  falls  are  located  it  is  nearly  a  mile  wide.  Viewed  from  below  it  appears  cir- 
cular, like  a  vast  amphitheatre,  with  the  falls  in  the  ceiitre.  The  different  layers 
of  lava  resemble  seats  in  tiers  ranged  one  above  another  to  a  height  of  700  feet 
above  the  head  of  the  falls.  In  the  narrowest  part  the  water  is  200  or  300  yards 
wide.  About  400  yards  above  the  main  falls  are  five  islands,  at  nearly  equal 
intervals  across  the  river,  dividing  the  stream  into  six  parts.  As  the  water  passes 
between  the  islands  it  is  precipitated  25  or  30  feet.  The  falls  differ  essentially 
from  each  other  in  form,  affording  great  variety.  Below  the  islands  the  water 
unites  and  passes  in  an  unbroken  sheet  over  the  great  fall ,-  the  descent  is  about 
200  feet.  The  semicircle  at  the  head  of  the  falls  is  apparently  perfect,  and  the 
leap  as  clear  as  that  of  Niagara.  Enormous  clouds  of  mist  and  spray  arise,  vari- 
egated with  rainbows.  At  the  foot  are  rushiag  showers  of  sfHray,  from  under 
which  the  water,  beaten  into  foam,  dashes  fmiously  away.  Occasionally  can  be 
seen  through  the  flying  mists  the  immense  sheet  of  water  Mandingfout  in  bold 
relief  from  the  rocks,  showing  that  with  proper  appliances  it  is  practicable  to  go 
behind,  as  at  Niagara.  A  few  hundred  yards  further  down  toe  water  swings 
slowly  around  in  a  huge  whirlpool  and  then  disappears  in  the  black  cafion  below. 
The  delicate  prismatic  colors  of  the  rainbow  and  the  graceful  evanescent  forms 
of  the  mist  contrast  strangely  with  the  iron-black  surface,  hard  outlines,  and 
awful  forms  of  the  overhanging  basalt.  The  sound  of  the  rushing  waters  resem- 
bles that  of  an  orchestra,  the  small  falls  giving  the  high  notes  and  the  great  falls 
the  bass,  producing  a  combination  not  possible  to  obtain  from  a  single  undivided 
current.  At  Rock  Creek  station,  20  miles  distant,  it  can  be  heard  distinctly — 
not  continuously,  but  at  intervals,  like  the  surf.  When  the  notes  strike  in  unison 
they  can  be  heard  at  a  greater  distance.  |n  the  winter  this  mist  rises  like  the 
Bmoke  from  a  volcano.  A  few  diminutive  pines  grow  among  the  rocky  declivi- 
ties of  the  cafion.     The  plain  produces  only  sage  brush.     The  hostility  of  the 

33 
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I»dianS(  renders  a  visit  to  thie  interesting  region  somewhat  hazardous,  unless  with 
a  party  of  six  or  eight  men,  well  aimed  and  on  the  alert. 

Salmon  Falls. — ^The  Salmon  falls,  about  45  miles  below  the  Shoshone,  are 
some  20  feet  in  height,  and  are  remarkable  as  forming  an  impassable  barrier  to 
the  progress  of  the  salmon.     Here  is  a  famous  Indian  fishery. 

Valley  of  the  Snake. — ^I'he  valley  of  the  Snake  is  a  huge  cresoent-shap^ed 
basin,  about  500  miles  long  and  250  at  its  gr^^atest  breadth.  The  whole  interior 
is  a  bed  of  volcanic  rocks,  in  which  the  rivers  have  cut  deep  caSons.  The  sur- 
rounding foot-hills  are  generally  covered  with  bunch  ^ass,  affording  excellent 
pasturage.  Along  the  streams  are  many  valleys,  containing  tracts  of  land  well 
adapted  to  aginculture.  Fi-equently  these  valleys  extend  through  the  basin  to 
tlie  Snake  river,  as  the  Boise,  which  is  well  cultivated,  and  contains  many  farms 
in  a  state  of  improvement  that  would  do  credit  to  older  countries.  But  the  greater 
portion  of  the  basin  is  a  desert  waste  of  sand,  producing  nothing  but  sage  brush 
and  a  very  limited  amount  of  bunch  grass,  even  in  the  most  favored  localities. 
The  Indian  name  for  the  river  is  "  Pohogwa,''  or  "  Sage  Brush  river,"  the  most 
appropriat.e  that  could  be  imagined. 

Sage  BRxrsH.^This  shnib  in  general  appeamnce  resembles  the  cultivated 
sage,  having  the  same  form  and  color,  flower,  leaf,  and  branch  ]  its  aroma  being* 
similar  but  stronger  and  not  so  agreeable.  Its  average  height  is  about  three 
feet;  sometimes  it  attains  the  height  of  five  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  four  or  five 
inches.  The  sa^e  is  strictly  the  shrub  of  the  desert.  From  the  eastern  foot- 
hills of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  fi-om  Mexico  to  the 
British  possessions,  it  occupies  nearly  all  lands  too  poor  and  dry  to  support  any- 
other  vegetation.  It  bums  even  when  green,  with  a  quick  bright  flame,  and  in 
many  extensive  districts  is  the  sole  fuel  of  emigrants,  miners  and  prospectors. 
In  the  Slate  Range  district,  in  the  southern  part  of  California,  it  was  used  suc- 
cessfully as  ftiel  in  generating  steam  for  a  quartz-mill.  The  co6t  of  gathering 
and  using  it  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  wood  in  a  moderately  wooded  district.' 
Where  Indian  labor  is  available  it  is  much  cheaper.  A  smaller  variety  called 
the  White  sage  is  valuable  for  grazing  in  the  winter.  Gattle  thrive  on  it,  but  it 
imparts  a  peculiar  though  not  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  beef. 

Boise  Basik.— In  some  parts  of  the  Boise  basin  the  sand  is  loose,  and  the  wind 
drifting  it  over  the  plains  obliterates  all  traces  of  vegetation.  Whirlwinds  often 
raise  it  to  OTeat  height,  and  when  one  of  these  dust  storms  passes  a  train  of  men 
and  animals,  the  air  is  darkened,  and  breathing  is  rendered  difficult  until  the 
storm  is  over.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  basin,  on  the  south  side  of  Clark's 
Fork,  are  three  lone  mountains  called  the  Three  Tetons;  they  rise  ragged  and 
sharp  in  their  outlines,  and  form  a  notable  landmark  for  travellers.  Nortn  of  Fort 
Hall  are  three  similar  peaks  called  the  Three  Buttes,  visible  for  a  great  distance. 
The  highest,  called  Cedar  Butte,  is  near  where  Lewis's  Fork  empties  into  the 
Snake.  It»is  scantily  covered  with  scrub  cedars,  and,  like  the  others,  is  undoubt- 
edly of  vocanic  V)rigin.  When  the  whole  country  is  densely  populated  the  Snake 
river  will  be  turned  out  of  its  bed,  and'used  to  irrigate  this  basin.  In  that  way- 
it  can  be  rendered  productive.  If  this  river  and  its  tributaries  should  thus  be 
directed,  navigation  would  sustain  but  little  loss,  while  agriculture  would  be 
greatly  benefited.  All  the  streams  emptying  into  the  Snake  some  distance 
below  the  Shoshone  falls  sink  before  they  reach  the  river,  and  passing  under  the 
strata  of  lava,  come  out  on  the  sides  of  the  Snake  cafion.  Several  of  them  shoot 
out  at  such  a  height  as  to  form  beautiful  cascades;  some  at  perpendicular  leaps, 
others  in  a  succession  of  small  falls;  some  combine  falls  and  rapids,  and  assume 
the  most  beautiful  forms  of  falling  water  imaginable.  The  white  spray  and 
foam  strikingly  contrast  with  the  black  precipitous  walls  down  which  the  rushing 
torrent  plunges  into  the  river  below.  In  one  case  a  river  ran  over  the  surfece 
until  it  had  worn  into  the  rock  acauon  about  a  half  mile  long.    A  beautiful  basin 
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or  small  lake  still  remains  wliere  the  water  formerly  pasaed  over.  In  proccs^s 
of  time  it  fJhned  an  underground  cliannel,  &nd  now  comes  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock  where  the  falls  once  existed.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  and  although  the  depth 
is  great,  the  trout  with  which  it  is  crowded  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  bottom. 
Along  the  stream  on  each  side  of  the  canon  is  a  narrow  belt  of  fine  grass  and 
.willows,  entirely  hidden  from  view,  until  the  spectator  stands  on  it*  banks.  The 
contrast  between  the  beautiful  < verdure  here  and  the  awful  desolation  of  the 
surrounding  plain  is  very  striking.  All  over  the  vast  volcanic  wastes  of  the 
plain  are  upheaved  masses  of  lava,  with  clefts  or  fisanres  in  them,  caused  bv  the 
cooling  of  the  liquid  rock.  These  elevations  are  generally  of  an  oval  soape, 
with  a  cleft  in  the  centre  extending  longitudinally  from  the  summit  to  the  base. 
Others  have  two  lines  of  fractures  nearly  at  right  angles.  They  sometimes  form 
ridges  exceedingly  toituous  in  their  course,  occasionally  twisted  into  a  circle. 
,  Th^ir  usual  height  is  from  6  to  12  feet.  These  masses  of  rock  appear  almost 
to  defy  the  elements.  In  many  places  the  corrugations  formed  on  the  surface, 
when  the  lava  was  cooling,  appear  as  distinctly  as  if  they  were  formed  yesterday. 
Along  the  edges  of  the  deposit  the  lava  in  some  places  overlies  granite,  in  others 
slate  and  limestone.  The  action  of  the  elements  has  worn  these  strata  away, 
leaving  the  lava  apparently  undecomposed,  and  elevated  above  the  rocks  that 
once  held  it  in  bounds.  A  great  difference  is  found  in  the  power  of  different 
rocks  to  resit  the  action  of  the  elements.  [Thus,  slate  when  soft  and  splinty  is 
less  capable  of  resistance  than  limestone,  and  this  sock  is  less  enduring  than  the 
coarsest  forms  of  granite.  The  hard  compact  granite  resists  much  longer  than 
the  so&er  varieties;  but  all  much  less  than  the  basaltic  lava  in  this  valley.  The 
same  is  observed  in  almost  all  canons  where  there  has  been  a  lava  How,  as  in 
Port  Noeaf  and  in  Moor's  creek.  These  facts  afford  material  for  a  time  ratio. 
.If  the  resisting  power  of  basalt  is  represented  by  100,  and  hard  granite  90,  soft 
granite  75,  limestone  50,  soft  slate  40,  gravel  5,  and  ordinary  soil  1,  or  if  we  adopt 
any  other  ratio  of  a  similar  kind  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  obsei-vation, 
we  have  a  basis  by  which  a  calculation  can  be  made  with  approximate  accuracy. 
Around  the  base  of  the  Boise  mountains  there  are  indications  of  upheaval  to 
a  certain  extent  since  the  bed  of  lava  was  formed.  The  strata  are  all  tilted  from 
the  mountains,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides,  but  it  is  most  noticeable  on 
the  eastern  side.  At  the  base  of  the  Owyhee  mountains  the  proofs  of  upheaval 
are  clear.  Since  the  lava  was  formed,  many  beds  of  regular  columnar  basalt 
are  displaced,  and  the  columns  stand  at  different  angles,  showing  unmistakably 
the  effects  of  more  recent  convulsion.  On  Clover  creek,  a  small  tributary  of 
Snake  river,  about  40  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Malade,  are  three  volcanic 
bridges  within  a  third  of  a  mile  of  each  other.  The  stage  road  passes  over  them 
in  the  wet  Masons.  One  of  these  natural  bridges  is  over  a  dry  ravine,  whiqh 
runs  into  the  creek.  There  is  an  island  at  the  point  where  the  stream  is  bridged. 
The  first  bridge  is  from  the  shore  to  the  island,  the  next  from  the  island  to  the 
other  side,  and  the  third  over  the  dry  ravine.  Their  height  varies  jfrom  three  to 
seven  feet;  the  arches  span  from  10  to  50  feet,  with  lengths  fi'om  100  to  200  feet. 
It  is  probable  the  craters  or  source  whence  tliis  vast  bed  of  lava  flowed  must  be 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  as  it  has  a  regular  descent  to  the  westward. 
But  this  is  not  certain,  for  the  inclination  may  be  the  effect  of  the  upheaval  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  which  may  still  be  going  on.  It  is  highly  probable  these 
mountains  had  nearly  their  present  altitude  before  this  vast  eruption  of  lava  took 
place ;  after  that  their  upward  movement  may  have  continued,  wluch  would  account 
for  the  singularity  of  its  declination  to  the  west.  About  10  miles  west  from  the 
bridges  over  the  Malade  on  the  stage  route  &om  Salt  lake  to  BQisc  City,  there 
IS  a  circular  depression  in  the  plain  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  diameter. 
In  the  winter  this  is  filled  with  water,  forming  a  shallow  lake.  The  lava  around 
this  depression  is  remarkably  well  preserv^,  and  all  the  wrinkles  or  corruga- 
tions* caused  by  the  moving  and  cooling  of  the  surface  are  as  distinct  as  though 
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they  were  very  recently  formed.  By  observing  these  foldings  the  ^rection  in 
which  the  lava  flowed  can  be  determined.  It  is  apparent  in  this  case  that  the 
flow  was  in  every  direction  from  the  depression,  proving  that  this  was  one  of  the 
craters  which  once  ponred  its  fiery  flood  over  the  plain.  When  the  supply  from 
below  was  exhausted  the  mouth  of  the  crater  sank  back,  leaving  the  d^ression 
now  nearly  filled  with  alluvial  deposits.  A  close  examination  of  the  plain  would 
imdoubtedly  lead  to  the  discovery  of  many  similar  openings^  and  by  a  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  relative  elevations  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  these  craters, 
it  could  be  demonstrated  whether  the  level  of  the  country  has  been  affected  by 
upheavals  since  the  lava  bed  was  formed.  At  the  crater  examined,  the  lava  on  the 
eastern  side  appeared  to  have  run  up  hill,  while  on  the  west  the  declination 
seemed  unchanged.  The  Snake  river  has  cut  a  vast  canon  through  this  plain, 
varying  in  depth  from  100  to  1,000  feet.  The  different  strata  of  the  rock  can 
be  distinctly  observed  in  this  c^on.  The  length  of  time  required  by  the  river 
to  wear  away  such  an  enormous  fissure  must  have  been  great,  although  the 
descent  of  the  water  is  rapid.  The  Shoshone  Falls  probably  cut  out  the  caSon 
below  it  to  the  Salmon  Falls,  a  distance  of  over  40  miles.  No  observatioufi 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  the  rock  is  worn  away ;  but  from 
its  indestructible  nature  it  must  be  slow.  The  Boise  basin  divides  the  mining 
portions  of  the  Territory  into  two  parts ;  one  south  and  one  north.  The  southern 
or  Owyhee  mines  are  in  the  Owyhee  mountains,  and  do  not  cover  near  the  extent 
of  the  northern  portion,  which  embraces  the  Boise,  Lemhi,  Salmon  river,  and 
Oro  Fino  mines. 

Towns. — Boise  City  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Boise  river,  at  the  head 
of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  beautiful  location,  is  well  laid 
out,  and  contains  many  fine  buildings.  Nearly  all  the  passengers  and  supplies 
for  Boise  Basin  have  to  pass  through  it;  hence  it  is  a  great  staging  centre. 
Situated  between  the  Owyhee  and  Boise  mines,  it  will  long  be  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory.  The  climate  is  milder  than  in  the 
mines,  and  i^sembles  that  of  Utah.  Boise  Basin  is  about  30  miles  northeast 
from  Boise  City.  Its  length  is  from  15  to  18  miles,  and  breadth  from  6  to  8. 
It  contains  a  number  of  towns  and  many  mining  districts,  and  is  the  most  popu- 
lous part  of  the  Territory.  The  present  population  is  estimated  to  be  aboat 
10,000.  Idaho  City,  the  largest  town,  was  recently  burnt;  but  has  been  partially 
rebiiilt.  It  contains  probably  4,000  inhabitants.  Central  City,  Placerville,  and 
Pioneer  are  well-bnilt  mining  towns,  containing  about  1,000  inhabitants  each. 
Salmon  river  has  been  the  scene  of  two  wild  mining  excitements.  One  in  1862, 
at  Florence,  on  Meadow  creek,  where  8,000  or  9,000  miners  collected — ^to  leave 
in  as  short  time  as  they  assembled.  The  town  contains  at  present  about  200 
persons.  The  other  excitement  was  at  Lemhi  this  summer,  where  7,000  to  8,000 
miners  collected — to  scatter  as  suddenly,  except  some  800  or  900  who  had  claims, 
or  who  could  not  get  away.  The  valley  of  the  Clearwater  is  a  large  and  fertile 
agricultural  valley,  the  home  of  the  Nez  Perces  Indians.  Lewistown,  Oro 
Fino,  and  Elk  City  were  once  flourishing  places;  but  now  contain  only  a  small 
population.  Lewiston,  from  its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cleai-water 
and  Snake  rivers,  the  head  of  navigation,  must  in  time  become  a  place  of  import- 
ance.   Warren's  Diggings  have  a  considerable  mining  popuhition. 

The  portion  of  the  Territory  drained  by  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  has  a 
milder  climate  than  is  found  farther  south,  and  coixesponds  to  the  Yocko  and 
Bitter  Root  valleys  in  Montana. 

There  are  three  lakes  of  considerable  size  in  Idaho,  the  Gceur  d' Aline,  about 
"24  miles  long,  and  2  or  3  wide,  very  irregular  in  form ;  the  Pen  d'Oreill^,  a  cres- 
cent-shaped lake,  about  30  miles  long,  and  5  broad ;  and  the  Boatman  about  the 
same  length,  and  6  miles  wide.  The  Pen  d'Oreille  and  Clark's  Fork  axe  practi- 
cable for  steamers  for  80  miles. 

The  discovery  of  the  Owyhee  mines  led  to  the  building  of  Boonville,  Raby, 
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and  -Silver  <^tie8.  Boonville  was  bailt  firsty^and  depended  on  placer  mines ;  it  is 
now  nearly  deserted.  Ruby  City  was  both  a  placer  and  vein  mining  town ;  at 
present  it  is  supported  by  a  few  placer  and  quartz  mills,  neither  increasing  nor 
diminishing  perceptibly  in  population.  Silver  City  is  the  largest  town  in  Owyhee. 
It  is  a  picturesque  village,  neatly  packed  away  amon^  the  mountains,  in  Jordan's 
ca£on,  with  mines,  quartz  mills,  hotels,  stores,  dwellings,  school-houses,  which 
serve  for  churches  on  Sundays,  and  an  active  mining  population,  and  will  long 
be  a  mining  town  of  importance. 


sseTioir  II. 

MINES.— DISTRICTS  AND  SYSTEMS  OF  MINING. 

The  mines  of  Idaho  occur  in  isolated  groups  separated  by  long  tracts  appar- 
ently barren  in  the  precious  metals.  They  may  be  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts. On  the  north  Oro  Fino  and  Elk  City;  then  east  and  west,  the  Salmon 
river,  the  Boise  basin,  and  Rocky  bar,  and  in  the  south  the  Owyhee  mines.  Gold 
was  discovered  in  this  Territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Pen  d'Oreillo  river,  in  1852, 
by  a  French  Canadian,  but  not  in  paying  quantities.  In  1860,  a  company  of 
prospectors  discovered  the  Oro  Fino  mmes,  and  during  that  winter  25  men 
remained  there.  The  mines  at  Elk  City  were  soon  after  discovered.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  1,500  or  2,000  men  came  to  work  them.  Oro  Fino  creek  has 
paid  m  spots  for  a  distance  of  20  miles ;  Rhodes  creek  and  Canal  gulch  also 
proved  to  be  good  localities,  and  although  no  remarkably  rich  placers  were  found 
m  1861-62  the  mines  paid  very  fairly.  Since  then  the  discovery  of  Boise  basin, 
Owyhee,  and  Montana  have  drawn  the  miners  from  this  district.  Except  at 
Wassen's  diggings,  very  little  is  done  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  present. 
When  wages  become  cheaper,  miners  may  rework  these  mines  to  advantage^* 

'Qovernor  D.  W.  Ballard,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  territorial  legislature  of  1866-'67, 
says: 

"  For  the  first  two  years  after  the  settlement  of  oar  Territory,  Idaho  was  looked  upon  only 
as  a  theatre  for  speculation  and  as  a  place  for  a  temporary  residence,  where,  by  enduring  the 
necessary  toil  and  priyations,  rapid  fortunes  might  be  acquired.  The  Territory  was  firat 
peopled  by  those  whose  object  was  the  acquirement  of  a  speedy  fortune,  and  this  being  done 
to  return  either  to  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  States ;  but  this  feeling  is  rapidly  subsiding*  and  the 
abundant  success  attending  both  miniDgand  agricultural  pursuits  during  the  past  year  is  fast 
removing  the  pr^udices  that  haye  formerly  ezuted  against  Idaho  as  a  location  for  permanent 
residence. 

'*  The  most  reliable  information  on  the  subject  establishes  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  predous 
metals,  in  the  ag^egate,  for  the  past  year  exceeds  that  of  any  preceding  year.  This,  in  con- 
nection  with  the  tact  that  operations  in  gold  and  silver  quartz,  our  principal  source  of  mine- 
ral wealth,  are  as  ^et  only  lu  embryo,  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  every  one  concerned  ia 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  Territory.  The  ledges  already  opened  and  worked  nniibrmiy 
present  indications  of  increasing  richness ;  in  not  a  single  instance  have  there  been  indica- 
tions of  depreciation  in  the  deposits  of  mineral  wealth.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  gold 
and  silver  bearing  quartz  ledges  already  discovered  and  known  to  be  nch,  some  of  them 
almost  fabulously  so,  are  as  yet  being  worked.  From  observations  made  during  the  past 
summer  by  intelligent  and  scientific  gentlemen,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  these  ledges, 
which  have  yields  so  abundantly  during  the  present  year,  will  next  year  produce  still  greater 

Srofits,  while  many  more  will  be  successfully  opened,  and  their  yield  be  found  equally  abun- 
ant. 
''Agricultural  pursuits,  for  two  years  almost  totally  neglected,  have  been  prosecuted  during 
the  past  year  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Many  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  Boise  valley 
and  other  localities  have  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  it  is  cheering  to  learn  that  the 
yield  per  acre,  of  both  cereals  and  vegetables,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  yield  of  any 
other  locality  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  day  is  not  far  aistant  when  but  little,  if  any,  of  the 
productions  raised  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  brought  over  the  Blue  mountains  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  Idaho  Territory.  Arrangements  for  more  extended  operations  in  both 
mining  and  agricultural  pursuits  are  already  in  progress  for  the  ensuing  year.  ^  The  amount 
of  land  cultivated  this  year  will  doubtless  be  more  than  doubled  next,  and  it  is  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  equal  success  will  attend  the  mining  interests  of  the  country.    In  connection  with 
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SALifON  RrvEK, — ^In  the  fall  of  1861  some  prospectors  discovered  tbe  miiies 
at  Florence,  at  the  head  of  Meadow  creek,  a  small  northern  tributaiy  of  Sahnon 
river.  The  situation  was  remarkable.  The  deposits  of  gold  were  in  a  marsh 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  centre  of  a  basin  called  Meadow  creek.  This 
singular  depression  is  nearly  circular,  about  12  miles  in  diameter,  and  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  except  an  opening  to  the  south.  The  mountain  on  which  the 
mines  are  situated  is  granite,  nearly  circular  at  its  base,  rising  from  500  to  1,000 
feet,  and  about  four  miles  across.  From  its  top  a  number  of  flat,  marshy  ravines 
ramify  in  every  direction.  They  are  from  20  to  150  yards  wide,  and  filled  with 
peat  and  muck  to  depths  of  2  to  20'  feet.  Under  this  was  a  stratum  of  rough 
unwashed  gravel,  which  had  evidently  never  been  much  moved.  This  contained 
the  gold  and  was  very  rich,  the  best  parts  yielding  a  dollar  to  a  panful  of  gravel- 
Very  little  black  sand  was  visible.  A  cai-eful  search  fieiiled  to  result  in  the  dis- 
covery of  any  quartz  or  other  vein  at  the  head  of  the  richest  ravines.  About 
1,000  claims  were  located  on  this  mountain,  and  paid  largely  for  a  short  time. 
Suddenly,  however,  they  gave  out,  and  no  more  gold  was  found.  On  Meadow 
creek  the  placers  were  more  enduring.  On  some  of  the  bars  of  Salmon  river  fair 
wages  were  made  by  the  miners,  at  tbe  lowest  stages  of  water  for  several  years, 
but,  unless  some  discoveries  should  be  made  hereafter,  mining  will  probably  never 
pay  permanently  in  this  part  of  the  Territory. 

A  variety  of  pine  prows  in  tliis  region  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  ground,  with  a  height  of  60  to  70  feet.  So  dense  is  the  growth  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  horse  to  pads  between  the  trees,  which  are  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and 
present  the  appearance  of  a  field  of  grain.  They  are  remarkably  straight  and 
excellent  for  building  houses  or  timbering  mines.  The  winter  of  1861  was  very 
severe  in  Florence.  For  several  months  all  supplies  were  brought  from  tbe 
Mountain  House,  a  distance  of  11  miles,  on  the  backs  of  men  who  travelled  on 
snowshoes. 

Lemhi. — Last  fall  some  mines  were  found  on  branches  of  Salmon  river,  not  far 
horn  Fort  Lemhi.  Exaggerated  reports  of  their  richness  caused  quite  an  excite- 
ment. The  probability  is  the  reports  were  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  soiling 
claims.  It  is  said  one  claim  offered  for  sale  prospected  well  in  the  snow  above  the 
eaith.  Accounts  are  conflicting  as  to  the  value  of  these  discoveries,  but  all  agree  tha4 
there  are  some  half-dozen  claims  on  each  of  four  or  five  gulches  which  will  pay 
w:ell.  Some  asseii  that  these  are  all  f  others  maintain  that  Lemhi  abounds  in 
extensive  placers  which  will  yield  $5  per  day  to  the  hand,  though  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  they  will  not  justify  working  at  present,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
gulches. 

Boise  Basin^  is  a  very  rich  placer  district,  well  timbered  with  forests  of  pine, 
and  well  supplied  with  wafer.  Mining  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  here ;  tbe 
flumes  are  substantially  built,  and  the  hydraulics  of  the  most  approved  construo* 
lion.  These  mines  were  discovered  in  August,  1862,  by  a  party  from  Walla- 
Walla,  under  the  direction  of  a  man  named  Orimes,  on  a  branch  of  Moore's  creek, 

tho  agricultural  iDteresto  of  the  Tenitorj,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  know  that  an  enterprislDg 
farmer  of  Boibe  valley,  daring  the  past  summer,  cultivated  sorghum  with  the  most  success- 
ful results. 

**  While  the  two  principal  pursuits  of  our  Territory,  mining  and  ogriculture,  hare  thus  been 
prosecuted  with  efficient  energy  and  success,  all  other  industrial  pursuits  consequent  upon 
them  have  heen  correspondiugly  remunerative,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are  more  settled 
families,  more  competent  business  men,  more  active  htd  worthy  working  men,  such  aM  con- 
stitute the  bone  and  sinew  of  every  country,  now  in  our  midst  who  look  upon  Idaho  as  their 
future  home  than  there  ever  have  been  at  any  previous  period. 

"The  idea  of  extravagant  speculation  is  giving  way  to  patient  toil  and  well-regulated  econ- 
omy, and,  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  this  healthier  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people 
will  gradually  increase  until  Idaho  will  abound  in  all  the  fixtures  and  elements  ef  a  weU- 
establiBhed  and  properly  organized  community.  As  the  resources  of  the  country  are  more 
and  more  developed,  other  branches  of  industry,  hitherto  dormant,  will  doubtless  be  thrown 
open  for  the  active  and  energetic  labor  of  the  country.  All  things  considered,  the  future  of 
Idaho  may  now  be  looked  upon  with  more  confidence  than  at  any  former  period  of  her  history.** 
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not  &r  from  Centreville.*  In  a  few  days  after  the  discovery  Grimes  was  killed 
by  the  Indians;  his  party  retreated  to  Walla^ Walla,  where  they  procured  rein- 
forcements, and,  returning,  built  afort  about  four  miles  above  Centreville*  There 
they  remained  through  the  winter.  Soon  gold  was  discovered  on  Granite  creek, 
Elk  creek,  and  Moore's  creek,  the  outlet  to  the  water  of  the  basin.  The  mines 
proving  extensive  and  the  gold  evenly  distributed,  a  great  number  of  claims  were  * 
speedily  located,  and  they  paid  well.  For  the  first  year  or  two  the  miners  did  a 
good  business.  Timber  and  water  being  abundant,  they  were  enabled  to  work  >] 
their  claims  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  country  rock  is  granite,  anci  the  ^ 
gravel  containing  the  ^old  has  but  little  quartz,  sand  or  boulders  in  it.  Gen- 
erally the  quartz  veins  m  the  basin  are  soft ;  when  detached  and  washed  down 
a  short  distance  in  the  stream,  the  quartz  is  finely  pulverized  and  the  gold  liber- 
ated. In  mills  these  ores  are  crushed  with  great  facility.  A  laige  portion  of 
the  soil  IS  stained  red  by  oxide  of  iren,  and  contains  a  small  amount  of  gold. 
The  beds  of  the  creeks  and  gulches  have  yielded  well,  and  have,  in  some  instances, 
been  worked  over  as  many  as  four  times.  Many  of  the  streams  have  ancient 
beds  of  gravel,  doubtless  rich,  below  the  present  l>eds.  On  the  sides  and  tops 
of  the  acyacent  hiUs  are  masses  of  clay  and  gravel  that  yield  handsomely.  In 
some  instances,  as  at  Placerville,  the  miners  come  to  a  bed  of  clay,  which  has 

*The  following  particalani  relative  to  the  discoyery  of  the  Boise  and  other  rich  mines  in 
Idaho  Territoiy  are  derived  from  an  article  in  the  Idaho  Times : 

"  But  little  was  known  of  the  ezistiug  wealth  of  southern  Idaho  until  midsummer  of  1862. 
Even  Tin.  Goodell,  the  old  pioneer  trapper  of  Snake  river  and  its  tributaries,  who  has,  per- 
haps, travelled  eveij  trail  in  what  is  now  known  as  Boise,  Alturas,  and  Owjhee  counties,  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  our  mineral  wealth  until  1862,  when  the  first  prospecting 
parly  of  six  found  their  way  up  the  canons  of  Moore's  and  Grimes's  creeks.    When  prospecting 
at  a  point  about  six  miles  above  the  place  now  known  as  Pioneer  City,  they  were  attacked  by 
Indians,  and  one  of  their  number  (Grimes)  instantly  killed.    After  hastily  buiying  his  remains 
they  left  the  country,  and  reached  Walla- Walla  in  the  month  of  August    No  time  wa^  lost  in 
forming  a  company  of  52  men  to  return  with  them  and  more  thoronghly  prospect  the  country. 
Many  of  those  early  pioneen  are  still  with  us ;  among  them  we  might  mention  the  names  of 
J.  M  Moore,  John  Cnrisde,  George  J.  Gilbert,  Mr.  1  ogus,  James  Roache,  Green  and  Benja- 
min White,  B-  C.  Combs,  F.  Giberson,  William  Arts,  J.  B.  Pierce,  and  J.  F.  Guiseburry. 
The  party  arrived  at  the  forks  of  Grimes's  creek,  on  the  site  now  known  as  Pioneer  City, 
about  the  10th  of  October,  and  as  soon  as  a  substantial  fort  and  corral  tor  their  horses  could 
be  built,  a  portion  of  the  company  returned  to  the  Columbia  river  for  winter's  supplies,  and 
Ihe  remainder  built  cabins  and  prospected  during  their  absence  unmolested  by  Indians. 
Another  company  arrived  on  this  creex  about  the  15th  of  November,  and  located  mines  near 
the  site  of  Ceotreville.    Messrs.  Mufbrd,  Standifer,  Callaway,  and  Thatoher  were  with  this 
party.    The  latter  two  gentlemen  still  reside  in  that  place.    A  great  deal  of  fault  was  found 
with  the  action  of  the  lust  party  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  claims  located,  hence  the  origi- 
nation of  the  name  of  Hog  'em  for  that  camp.    One  verj  bright  morning  about  the  last  of 
October  several  of  the  Hog  'em  boys  took  a  stroll  over  the  divide  between  Grimes's  and  Elk 
creeks,  and  found  good  prospects  on  the  bar  on  wliioh  Idaho  City  now  stands.    Ketuming 
to  their  camps  in  great  haste,  and  not  wishing  to  divulge  the  secret,  they  reported  having 
beat  a  hasty  tetreat  from  some  huge  bearL    On  the  next  day  they  returned,  with  several  others 
of  their  partv  who  appreciated  the  bear  stoiy,  and  insisted  on  the  naming  of  the  gulch  at 
the  upper  end  of  Main  street  Bear  run,  by  which  name  it  is  still  known.    The  mines  on  Granite 
creek  were  discovered  about  the  1st  of  December  by  the  Centreville  party,  who  also  located 
the  site  of  Placerville,  which  contained  about  six  cabins  partly  completed  on  the  14th  day  of 
that  month. 

*'  In  the  month  of  June,  1863,  several  miners  found  their  way  unto  the  north  fork  of  Boise 
river,  now  known  as  Rocky  Bar,  in  Alturas  county.  The  first  ledges  discovered  in  this  camp 
were  the  Ada  Elmore,  Jdoho,  and  New  York,  which  class  among  tba  best  ledges  in  that  cainp. 

*  *■  Owyhee  was  discovered  in  the  following  fall.  But  litUe  could  be  said  to  the  public  respect- 
ia^  this  camp, as  its  history  is  spread  wide  and  far,  and  its  exportoof  bullion  amount  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  monthly.  The  mining  camps  of  Yuba  and  Banner  districts  contain  a 
great  number  of  good  ledges.  Capital  to  develop  the  mines  and  mills  to  crush  the  ore  is  all  that 
IS  required  to  class  them  among  the  first  of  our  numerous  mining  camps. 

**The  mines  of  southern  Idaho  were  more  speedily  populated  and  developed  than  perhaps 
any  odier  mining  country  ever  discovered  on  the  Pacific  coast.  One  year  trom  the  time  the 
first  party  arrived,  5,500  votes  were  polled  within  the  limits  of  Idaho.  Since  that  time  it 
has  increased  and  decreased  as  is  usujUly  the  case,  on  account  of  the  fluctuation  of  our  popn- 
lation." 
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been  mistaken  for  the  bed-rock.  On  sinking  a  shaft  through  it  a  rich  Btratnni 
of  gravel  is  found.  Ditches  from  a  mile  to  seven  miles  in  length,  have  been  cjon- 
stnicted  in  the  basin ;  tlieir  capacity  varying  from  300  to  3,000  inches,  costing 
fram  $10,000  to  $30,000.  Like  the  small  ditches  in  California,  they  have  paid 
the  cost  of  their  construction  and  a  profit  to  their  owners.  Large  ditches  gen- 
erally entail  a  loss  to  tlieir  projectors.  Where  a  large  amount  of  water  is  brought 
into  a  mining  district,  the  mines,  unless  very  extensive,  are  soon  exhaustetL 
Sixty  to  SO  cents  an  inch  arc  the  rates  charged  here  for  the  use  of  water  for  24  hours. 
In  some  of  the  hydraulic  claims  work  is  continued  day  and  night,  as  few  or  no 
companies  have  reservoirs.  Where  lumber  is  so  abundant  the  creeks  and  gulches 
ought  generally  to  pay  to  flume.  Want  of  fall  is  probably  the  reason  why  many 
of  them  have  not  been  flumed.  By  the  use  of  similar  machinery  to  that  recora- 
mended  for  Alder  gulch,  in  Montana,  liuming  could  be  rendered  profitable  in 
some  cases  where  it  is  not  now  used.  Except  in  the  construction  of  flumes, 
placer  operations  in  Boise  Basin  are  conducted  with  considerable  skill.  Quartz 
mining  has  been  conducted  with  different  degrees  of  skill,  and  with  varied  success. 
One  company  called  the  Elk  Horn  is  composed  of  four  miners,  who  all  work  in 
the  mill  and  mines,  giving  constant  personal  supervision  to  both,  and  althongh 
their  ore  is  not  richer  than  that  of  other  mines,  and  their  mill  nowise  superior  to 
tiie  ordinaiy  mills  of  the  country,  their  enterprise  has  been  uniformly  successf  uL 
The  Elk  Horn  is  a  small  vein  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness ;  the  mill 
in  the  same  ratio,  having  only  five  stamps.  This  con*espondence  of  the  mill  to 
the  actual  resources  of  the  mines  is  doubtless  a  prominent  cause  of  success.  The 
best  yield  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  company  from  laige  amounts  of  ore 
is  $40  per  ton,  which,  with  their  economical  management,  affords  a  good  profit. 
On  Granite  creek  are  a  number  of  veins  with  quartz  so  soft  that  two-thirds  of 
the  vein  stuff  can  be  washed  in  a  common  rocker  without  any  previous  crushing. 

The  Pioneer  mine,  on  this  creek,  is  a  large  vein  of  soft  quartz,  containing  sm- 
phurets.  An  extensive  mill  is  neai'ly  completed  to  work  them.  If  it  should 
prove  capable  of  extracting  the  gold  it  will  bo  a  very  important  success,  as  all 
gold-beaiing  veins  in  the  Territory  will  ultimately  produce  this  ore.  The  Juniata, 
about  eight  miles  noHheast  from  Idaho  City,  has  been  opened  to  the  depth  of 
229  feet.     This  is  probably  the  deepest  opening  in  the  basin. 

About  25  miles  northeast  from  Idaho  City  is  a  district  which  contains  many  veins 
said  to  be  rich  in  silver.  Specimens  from  there  are  very  prolific  in  horn  and 
ruby  silver,  with  occasional  particles  of  native  silver.  There  are  also  specimens 
oontaining  polybasite  and  argentiferous  galena.  All  the  ores  contain  gold. 
These  veins  are  represented  as  being  large,  and  the  ores  well  diffused  through 
them.  They  are  situated  in  a  dense  forest,  and  are  accessible  only  by  a  pack  train. 
When  wagon  roads  are  built  and  the  mines  proved,  it  will  probably  be  a  val- 
uable mining  district. 

Rocky  Bar. — Rocky  Bar,  on  the  Boise  river,  about  60  miles  from  Idaho  City, 
is  a  small,  compact  district,  with  many  veins  in  a  limited  compass.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  several  enterprises  on  the  part  of  capitalists  from  the  eastern  States, 
who  purchased  mines  in  this  locality.  The  purchasers  assert  that  when  opened 
the  mines  did  not  prove  ^ood ;  the  parties  who  sold  them  maintain  that  if  the 
affairs  of  the  companies  uad  been  well  managed  the  mines  would  have  been 
successful.  Neither  of  these  opinions  can  be  verified  by  practical  examples  at 
present,  although  many  mills  have  been  built  and  large  sums  of  money  expended. 

Atlanta  and  Yuba  Distbict. — ^No  district  in  the  Temtory  is  more  favored 
in  respect  to  the  supply  of  wood  and  water  than  the  Middle  Boise,  or  as  it  is 
now  known,  the  Atlanta  and  Yuba,  situated  in  Alturas  county,  16  miles  north- 
east of  Rocky  Bar,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Middle  Boise  river,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Yuba..  This  district  embraces  the  country  lying  in  the  forks  of  the  two 
sti-eams  and  adjacent.  These  streams  afford  magnificent  water  power  for  the 
propulsion  of  macliinery.     The  new  town  of  Atlanta  is  here  situated  on  a  gentle 
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slope  in  the  valley  near  the  Middle  Boise  river.  Along  the  base  of  a  lofty  monn- 
tain  called  Mount  Forsyth^  burst  forth  innumerable  hot  and  boiling  springs, 
throwing  out  large  volumes  of  water,  which,  fodling  into  the  river,  prevent  it  from 
freezing  or  closing  with  ice  during  the  most  rigorous  winter.  In  this  district  is 
the  Atlanta  Ledge,  already  traced  for  miles  in  length,  and  from  15  to  25  feet  in 
width.  Selected  ofes  from  this  lode  assay  as  high  as  $11,000  per  ton  in  silver. 
In  some  places  it  is  equaUy  rich  in  gold.  The  Greenback  Mining  Company's 
mill,  located  at  Atlanta,  is  run  by  water  power,  and  is  now  working  rock  from 
this  lode,  although  imperfectly,  from  want  of  proper  appliances  and  skilL  The 
result,  however,  is  very  satisfEictory.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  running 
parallel  with  the  Atlanta,  are  other  lodes  which  are  thought  by  some  to  be  quite 
equal,  both  in  extent  and  richness }  such,  lor  instance  as  the  John  Bascom  and 
Jessie  Benton,  the  Lusa,  the  Optimns,  the  Lenora  and  Silver  Moon,  the  Tahoma 
and  Greenback  on  the  Atlanta  or  northwest  side  of  the  mountain.  On  the  south 
or  Yuba  side  are  the  North  Star  and  Hard  Times,  continuations  of  the  Atlanta, 
and  the  Sophia  Tracy.  For  working  the  three  last  named  there  is  an  excellent 
20-stamp  mill,  with  modem  improvements,  now  being  put  up  on  the  ground  by 
J.  H.  O'Neal  and  associates.  Here  also  are  the  Minerva,  Olive  Branch  and 
Confidence  lodes,  all  of  which  give  promise  of  value.  In  some  of  them  gold 
predominates,  in  others  silver.  There  are  other  claims  which  may,  when  further 
developed,  prove  valuable;  but  as  little  work  has  yet  been  done  upon  them  no 
reliable  opinion  of  them  can  be  given.  Mr.  Graham,  in  co-operation  with  an  Eng- 
lish company,  has  a  20-stamp  mill  on  the  way  up  from  Saa  Francisco,  intended 
to  operate  in  this  district.  The  field  for  working  in  quartz,  and  for  exploration 
and  development  is  extensive.  The  valley  through  which  runs  the  Middle  Boise 
river  is  four  miles  in  length  and  three  in  width,  and  surrounded  on  nearly  aH 
sides  by  lofty,  rough  and  craggy  mountains,  some  of  which  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  With  the  exception  of  this  little  valley,  and  another  of  lesser 
size  on  the  Yuba  side  of  Quartz  mountain,  the  whole  face  of  the  surrounding 
Gotmtry  is  rough  and  mountainous,  so  that  the  building  of  roads  is  a  serious  under- 
taking, and  the  want  of  them  a  great  drawback  to  the  development  of  the  dis- 
trict. It  is  only  within  the  past  year  that  a  wagon  road  has  been  opened.  Here-. 
.  tofore,  all  freight  had  to  be  transported  upon  pack  animals.  From  this  cause, 
less  has  been  done  in  this  camp,  and  it  has  attracted  less  attention  than  any. 
other  of  equal  value  in  the  Territory.  But  now  that  it  has  become  partially 
accessible,  and  demonstrated  its  richness  by  the  working  of  its  ores,  it  must  soon- 
become  an  important  district.  The  lower  hills  in  the  vicinity  and  surrounding 
country  afford  fine  grazing  for  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  until  the  snows  of  winter, 
which  generally  commence  in  December  and  last  till  April.  About  20  miles 
southeast  runs  the  South  Boise  river,  bordering  on  which  are  larj?e  bodies  of 
bottom  and  table  lands,  level. and  rich,  well  suited  for  purposes  of  a^culturo. 
Oats,  wheat  and  barley  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  consumption  of  a  consid- 
erable population  can  be  produced  in  this  region.  It  is  now  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  from  which  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  may  be  cut.  The 
depredations  of  Indians  in  neighboring  districts,  the  mismanagement,  the  want 
of  skill  and  proper  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  the  incompetency  of  agcnta 
and  superintendents,  with  the  misapplication  of  capital,  have  done  much  to  retard 
the  development  of  the  Atlanta  mines.  The  regions  north  and  west  offer  induce- 
ments for  exploration.* 

"The  climate  is  not  rif^orons  even  to  the  GOtfa  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Lorin  Blodget  says : 
**  To  the  region  bordering  on  the  northern  Pacific  the  finest  maritime  positions  belong  throu{^h- 
out  its  entire  extent,  and  no  part  of  the  west  of  Europe  exceeds  it  in  the  advantages  of 
e<}uable  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  commercial  accessibility  of  the  coast.  The  western  slope 
of  the  Bockj  Mountain  system  may  be  included  as  a  part  of  this  maritime  region,  embracing 
an  immense  area  from  the  45th  to  the  60th  parallel,  and  five  degrees  of  longitude  in  width. 
The  cultivable  surface  of  this  district  cannot  be  much  less  than  300,000  square  miles." 
(Climatology  of  the  United  States,  p.  532.) 
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OwTHEE. — Gold  was  discovered  in  1863  by  a  party  nnderthe  leadership  of  ^ 
man  named  Jordan.  They  first  foand  it  about  six  miles  below  Ruby  City.  As 
the  mines  were  rich,  and  wood  and  water  abundant,  a  large  number  of  miners 
soon  collected,  and  built  Boonville,  Ruby  and  Silver  cities.  The  placers  paid 
well  for  about  two  years  j  afiber  that  they  were  almost  entirely  superseded  by- 
vein  mining.  Most  of  the  mines  produce  both  silver  and  gold,  though  these 
metals  vary  greatly  in  their  relative  proportion  in  different  mines.  In  the  Oio 
Fino  gold  predominates  ^  in  the  Poorman,  silver.  The  placer  gold  is  so  alloyed 
with  silver  as  to  be  wordi  but  $10  per  ounce.  West  and  northwest  from  Silver 
City  is  a  vein  of  porphyry,  which  forms  a  mountain  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  1,000  feet  high,  which  is  said  to  assay  $3  per  ton.  All 
the  gidches  that  head  in  this  mountain  have  been  rich  in  gold ;  in  some,  horn- 
silver  has  been  found.  In  Owyhee  are  two  systems  of  veins.  One  has  a  strike 
nearly  north  and  south,  with  a  dip  almost  vertical.  To  this  system  belong  the 
Poorman  and  Whiskey  veins,  with  silver  predominating.  They  are  probably- 
older  than  the  veins  of  the  other  system,  but  it  has  not  been  conclusively  proved. 
The  gold-bearing  system  of  veins  has  a  strike  northwest  and  south-east,  and  a 
dip  to  the  northeast.  To  this  belongs  the  Oro  Fino,  and  many  others  in  which 
gold  predominates. 

Oho  Fino. — ^The  Oro  Fino  is  one  of  the  most  productive  mines  in  Idalic 
The  vein  is  large  and  well  defined,  and  the  gold  generally  diffused  through  the 
vein-stone.  It  was  discovered  in  following  up  a  placer  deposit  to  the  vein,  on 
each  side  of  the  ridges  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  first  work  done  upon  it  as  a 
quaftz  mine  was  by  Moore  and  Fo^us,  who  took  a  large  amount  of  ore  from  near 
the  surface,  which  paid  handsomely.  Becoming  involved  in  other  enterprises, 
they  failed,  under  a  heavy  indebteilness  to  their  workmen.  By  an  arrangement 
with  other  creditors  the  workmen  took  the  mine,  agreeing  to  Day  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  proceeds.  Moore  &  Fogns  left  it  in  bad  condition  for  workings 
and  the  men  who  undertook  to  work  it  had  but  limited  means.  By  perseverance, 
however,  they  paid  off  the  debt ;  then  opened  the  mine  deeper  than  it  had  been 
opened  before,  and  found  a  great  increase  in  its  richness.  The  company  is  known 
as  the  ''Oro  Fino  and  Morning  Star."  A  recent  crushing  of  80  tons  yielded 
$160  to  the  ton^  and  it  is  probably  now  paying  the  owners  a  good  profit.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  on  the  1 7th  of  September  last,  an  elaborate 
report  of  the  mine  was  presented,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted . 

Work  was  commeRced  in  the  mine  April  2dth ;  since  which  time  two  shafts  hare  beeu 
sunk  of  92  and  67  feet  respectively  ;  1,134  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  out,  and  up  to  the 
15th  instant  2,(f50  tons  liad  been  crushed,  whidi  yielded  |54, 193.  The  totai  amount  of 
expenditures  in  working  the  mine,  including  repairs,  incidental  expenses,  &Cm  amounted  to 
145,508,  besides  other  liabilities  amounting  to  $12,476,  from  which  must  be  deducted  abont 
(8,000,  value  of  supplies  on  hand  necessary  for  supplying  the  mill,  such  as  fhel,  quicksil- 
ver, oils,  acids,  &c.,  including  7,000  pounds  of  shoes  and  dies.  1  he  company  by-laws  were 
revised  and  amended ;  one  amendment  allows  the  trustees  to  expend,  for  the  benefit  of  ih» 
company,  any  sum  under  but  not  exceeding  $100,000,  instead  of  $15,000  as  heretofore. 
Altogether,  the  affairs  of  the  company  are  in  a  very  healthy  state.  Ihey  are  now  ready  to 
slope  out  and  work  a  new  level  of  70  feet,  and  consequently  they  will  take  out  much  larger 
quantities  of  ore  than  before.  A  elean-up  from  70  tons  of  ore  last  Saturdav  yielded  $10,^&7, 
aod  to-morrow  they  wUl  probably  clean  up  nearly  as  much,  which,  added  to  the  amouat 
above  reported,  will  make  an  aggregate  yield  of  above  $75,000  since  the  28th  day  of  Aprils 
leaving  about  $25,000  in  the  treasury,  with  everything  in  good  condition  for  future  working. 

.  It  is  singular  that  so  few  mines  are  owned  and  worked  by  companies  of 
operative  miners,  especially  when  we  see  how  successful  such  companies  usually 
are.  Nearly  all  placer  mines  are  worked  by  such  companies,  but  when  a  miner 
works  a  quartz  vein  he  considers  himself  relieved  fi'om  manual  labor.  The  popu- 
lar belief  that  "  a  mill  is  required  to  work  a  mine''  has  had  much  to  do  in  pro- 
venting  companies  of  miners  from  working  quartz  mines.  In  all  extensive  mining 
districts  where  mills  are  numerous,  miners  can  sell  their  ore  for  all  it  is  worth. 
Men  who  make  milling  theu"  business  can  manage  it  better  than  those  who 
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are  botli  miners  and  mill-men.    We  see  the  be^nning  of  this  systeiy  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  concentrated  sulphorets  are  sold. 

PooBHAN.-^As  this  mine  is,  in  its  location,  adverse  titles,  legal  dif&cnlties, 
and  local  characteristics,  peculiar,  it  will  be  described  somewhat  at  length.  The 
Poorman,  or  Hays  &  Ray  mine,  was  discovered  in  the  snmmer  of  1865,  at  or 
near  what  is  now  called  the  Discovery  shaft,  abont  900  or  1,000  feet  south  iVom 
the  rich  chimney.  The  ore  at  this  point  was  good,  though  not  rich,  and  the  vein 
somewhat  small.  While  the  discoverers  were  developing  their  viens,  a  pros- 
pector named  Peck  found  some  very  rich  float-rock  about  1,000  feet  south  of 
their  shaft,  and  out  of  sight  from  its  entrance.  By  a  small  amount  of  digging  i 
be  reached  the  vein,  which  he  careftilly  covered  over  with  earth.  Gathering  up 
and  secreting  every  rich  piece  of  float  he  could  find,  he  went  where  the  discov- 
erers of  the  Hays  &  Ray  were  at  work,  and  after  *«  talking  round,"  asked  them 
where  their  claim  was  located,  and  how  far  it  extended  in  each  direction.  They 
showed  him  their  boundaries,  and  walked  directly  over  the  spot  where  Peck  had 
buried  the  vein,  and  such  a  distance  beyond  that  he  was  convinced  their  claim 
embraced  the  ri6h  ground.  Peck  continued  to  prospect  in  that  vicinity,  and 
cautiously  commenced  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  mine.  Not  being  sat- 
isfied with  their  figures,  and  there  being  few  or  no  prospectors  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  left  for  a  few  days,  thinking  his  absence  would  cause  {he  owners  to 
come  down  in  their  price.  Before  he  returned,  another  company  of  prospectors 
found  the  same  spot  discovered  by  Peck,  called  it  the  Poorman,  and  took  out  silver 
ore  of  great  richness.  Hays  &  Ray  claimed  the  ground,  but  as  their  vein  was 
not  uncovered  or  traced  to  the  new  opening,  the  Poorman  company  refused  to 
leave,  and  as  the  Hays  &  Ray  party  had  no  money  to  pay  for  provisions  or  tools 
while  they  were  tracing  the  vein,  they  gave  Peck  a  share  in  it  for  tracing  it  from 
their  opening  into  the  Poorman.  The  Poorman  party,  seeing  that  they  would 
become  involved  in  litigation,  associated  their  company  with  some  capitahstscou- 
neeted  with  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  about  the  same  time 
'or  shortly  before  erected  a  fort  at  their  mine,  called  "  Fort  Baker,"  btiilt  of  logs, 
with  portholes  and  other  means  of  defence  usual  in  such  cases.  The  Hays  Sc 
Ray.  party  had  their  work  so  nearly  completed  that  they  could  commence  suit, 
but  could  not  give  the  necessary  bonds.  Acting  by  the  advice  of  Peck,  they 
gave  a  portion  of  their  interest  to  the  New  York  and  O'wyhee  Company,  the  lat- 
ter guaranteeing  to  cany  the  suit  to  a  decision.  Before  trial  a  compromise  was 
effected,  the  New  York  and  O^vyhee  party  getting  the  larger  share.  The  Poor- 
ttian,  at  the  start,  had  the  great  advantage  of  possession  of  the  paying  part  of 
the  mine.  The  strike  of  the  vein  is  nearly  due  north  and  south ;  the  £'p  at  the 
surface  was  to  the  west,  but  at  the  depth  of  about  150  feet  it  changed  to  the  east, 
which  is  probably  the  permanent  dip.  The  Silver  Cord  which  is  supposed  to  be 
on  the  same  vein,  at  a  depth  of  near  1,000  feet  below  the  Poorman,  has  also  the 
same  dip.  A  change  take&  place  in  the  character  of  the  ore,  as  is  usual  when 
the  dip  changes.  A  large  amount  of  unnecessarv  work  has  been  done  on  this 
mine ;  one  shaft  sunk  near  the  office  would  have  been  all  that  was  necessary ; 
but  when  claims  are  in  litigation  much  useless  work  must  be  done  to  prove  iden- 
tity of  vein.  The  vein-stau  »  soft;  a  great  portion  being  a  silicions  clay  that 
will  dissolve  in  water.  Ordinarily  a  mill  will  crush  two  tons  to  the  stamp  in  24 
hours.  It  shows  constderable  free  gold.  The  sulphnret  ores  are  decomposed 
except  where  found  in  large  masses.  At  the  depth  of  near  250  feet  the  greater 
part  of  the  silver  is  in  the  form  of  a  chloride.  About  100  feet  from  the  surface 
a  body  of  ore  showing  partially  the  planes  and  angles  of  a  crystal  of  ruby  silver 
was  found,  which  weighed  over  500  pounds.  Upon  being  fractured  it  showed 
through  the  mass  a  uniform  crystalline  stratum.  There  is  probably  no  second 
example  of  a  similar  mass  of  crystalline  light-red  ruby  silver  ore  being  taken 
from  any  mine.  A  piece  of  thib  boulder  was  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  this  year 
and  received  a  premium  of  a  gold  medal.    Chloride  of  silver,  or  hom-silvei*,  is 
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fosnd  in  pure  maFsos,  with  crystals  of  remarlsable  size  and  beanty.  It  is  said  sheets 
of  this  ore  were  found  more  than  a  foot  square  and  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  some  weighing  many  pounds.  Black  sulphurets  of  silver,  or  silver 
glance,  is  common  in  the  mine ;  also  palybasite.  The  above  enumerates  the  ares 
of  the  mine,  but  it  contains  also  small  amounts  of  the  various  silver-bearing 
minerals  usually  found  in  rich  silver  mines.  These  are  generally  more  interest- 
ing to  the  mineralogist  than  useful  to  the  metallurgist^  by  reason  of  their  small 
quantities. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  accniacy  the  amount  of  bullion  obtained 
from  the  earliest  workings  of  the  mine.  For  a  period  of  three  months,  froia 
July  23,  1866,  to  October  23,  we  have  a  full  account  of  its  operations.  The 
previous  work  on  the  mines,  pending  the  litigation,  had  exposed  large  bodies  of 
ore,  but  the  working  parties  were  enjoined  from  removing  them.  The  following' 
statement  from  the  official  report  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Walbridge,  the  special  agent  of 
the  company,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  operations  of  the  company  and  the  results 
obtained : 

Our  first  arrangement  of  working  the  ore  prodnoed  wm  with  the  New  York  and  Oro  Fino 
iniU  and  our  own  mill,  at  the  agreed  price  of  $40  per  ton  for  each  mill.  Subeeqaentlj  we 
foaud  that  we  were  producing  from  our  north  shaft  considerable  ore  of  a  poorer  qaality« 
which  we  did  not  require  at  the  two  mills  above  named,  as  they  were  fully  employed  upon 
the  richer  silver  ore.  We  therefore  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Jackson  mill  to  work 
what  we  might  require  of  that  third-class  ore  for  $30  per  ton.  Subsequently  to  this,  havinfl^ 
more  second-class  ore  than  the  first-named  two  mills  conld  work.,  and  to  secure  the  use  of  a 
hoisting  engine  to  work  our  north  shaft,  we  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Ainsworth  Mill 
Company  to  use  their  engine,  by  agreeingto  give  their  mill  all  our  surplus  ore  to  work  apoo 
the  same  terms  as  was  paid  the  others.  We  were  enabled  to  produce  ore  enough  to  supply 
all  the  mills  named,  and,  by  the  several  arrangements  made,  were  enabled  to  produce  a 
much  larger  amount  of  bullion  than  we  could  have  otherwise  done,  the  great  majority  of 
our  ores  being  too  rich  for  any  of  the  mills  to  work  properly,  and  keep  nearly  up  to  their 
respective  stamping  capacity. 

We  continuea  to  work  the  mine  until  October  23,  being  a  period  of  three  months  from  the 
time  it  was  opened.  During  tliis  time  we  mined  abont  15  tons  of  first-class  selected  ore, 
which  we  determined  to  box  op  and  ship  to  New  York,  with  the  view  of  its  being  reduced 
by  the  smelting  process  to  increase  its  yield,  we  calculating  that  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
ore  would  not  be  any  more,  if  as  much,  as  it  was  costing  us  to  realize  upon  our  bullion  pro- 
duced in  Owyhee.  The  result  has  proved  that  we  have  lost  nothing  on  the  transportatioiit 
and  have  clearly  gained,  by  getting  a  much  larger  product  in  Newark  by  the  smelting  pro- 
cess than  we  could  have  got  m  our  mills ;  the  cost  of  smelting  at  Newark,  by  Messrs.  Bal- 
bach,  Diefienbach  <&  Company,  being  $100  per  ton  in  gold ;  and,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate, 
the  product  in  bullion  will  oe  about  $4,000  per  ton  in  gold ;  this  is  upon  the  ground  and  dried 
ore.  Aside  from  that,  and  from  which  the  foregoing  15  tons  of  rich  ore  was  selected,  we 
mined  2,282^  tons  second  and  third-class  ore,  which  was  crushed  and  worked  at  the  four 
mills  named — 

Producing,  in  refined  bullion $546,691  59 

Deduct  total  cost  of  mining,  hauling,  milling,  melting,  assaying,  and  refining, 
with  revenue  tax,  as  per  statement  marked  A,  annexed  hereto ..: 156, 440  39 

Making  net  proceeds 390,251  99 

'- 
To  which  will  be  added  avails  of  rich  ore  now  being  reduced  at  Newark. 
This  amount  has  been  appropriated  as  follows : 

Beimbursed  our  company  for  expenditure  on  Hays  and  Bay  ledge $30, 000  00 

Beimbursed  our  company  for  cost  of  interest  in  Hays  and  Kay  ledge 3t,  000  00 

Paid  our  company  from  second  proceeds  of  mine 100,000  00 

Paid  P.  F.  Bradford,  per  agreement 130,000  00 

Total  payments  on  account  of  compromise 291,000  00 

Leaving  for  distribution,  pro  rata,  $99,251  20. 

The  late  date  at  which  the  settlement  with  Mr.  Bradford  was  effected,  with  the  seeming 
necessity  of  working  the  mine  sharplv  and  vigorously  to  secure  as  large  a  result  as  possible 
before  the  time  agre^  upon  to  close  tue  mine,  November  1,  placed  us  at  much  disadvantage 
as  regards  costs  of  working  and  expenses,  so  that  the  expenses  last  fall  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  any  criterion  fbr  the  future. 

At  the  company*s  mill  we  crashed  880  tons  of  Poorman  ore  in  a  period  of  78  week  days. 
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aTera^ng  about  1 H  tons  for  each  working^  dav.  This  was  all  we  could  amalgamate  in  onr 
pans,  due  partly  to  a  want  of  qaicksilver,  and  partly  to  the  very  long  time  required  to  work 
such  very  rich  silver  ore.  The  want  of  qaiclcsilver  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  remedied 
another  year ;  bat  even  then  onr  pans  can  hardly  more  than  amalgamate  in  24  hours  what  10 
of  our  stamps  can  crush  in  12  to  14  hours,  which  is  barely  more  than  one-fourth  our  stamp- 
ing capacity.  Therefore  the  mill  needs  more  amalgamating  pans,  by  which  much  more  rock 
can  be  worked,  and  more  of  the  stamping  force  kept  employed.  We  received  for  crushing 
the  880  tons  of  ore,  as  per  statement  A,  $S5,200,  which  somewhat  more  than  paid  the  cost ; 
but  if  we  had  had  ten  more  pans  we  could  have  worked  nearly  or  quite  three  times  the 
quantity  at  very  little  more  aggregate  expense.  In  other  words,  while  it  cost  us  nearly  $35 
per  ton  to  crush,  in  the  eiven  time,  680  tons  of  ore,  with  sufficient  amalgamating  capacity 
and  quicksilver,  our  mul  coald  work  2,200  to  2,400  tons  of  ore,  at  a  cost  of  |18  to  $20  per 
ton,  and  perhaps  less.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  you  to  provide  the  mill  anotner 
season  with  plenty  of  quicksilver,  and  about  10  more  approved  pans,  with  the  necessaiy 
separators,  to  properly  and  cheaply  work  the  ]*oorman  ore.  Quicksilver  is  always  wanted, 
b€K»u8e  it  is  always  wasting  by  use.  The  pans,  with  necessary  machinery  put  up,  will  cost 
about  $20, 000  in  flrold. 

Foreseeing,  in  July  last,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  saving  the  tailings  from  almost 
any  gold  and  silver  ore,  and  espedally  from  the  Poorman  ore,  I  ordered  a  suostantial  stone 
wall  Duilt  around  our  tailing  yard,  sufficient  to  hold  securely  against  flood  about  1,500  tons. 
The  cost  was  about  $4,000,  and  it  now  contains  the  tailings  iromthe  880  tons  of  ore  worked 
in  our  mill,  which  assay  about  $50  per  ton.  The  tailings  produced  at  the  Ainsworth  and 
Oro  Fino  mills  belonging  to  us  are  safely  cared  for,  and  assay  about  the  same.  Those  from 
the  Jackson  mill  were  lost,  being  of  but  little  value. 

Believing  additional  settlers  in  our  mill  would  enable  us  to  save  more  sulphurets,  and 
catch  some  quicksilver  and  amalgam,  and,  as  our  amalgamating  floor  was  very  small,  I 
determined  to  build  on  the  north  side  of  the  mill  a  one-story  addition,  to  give  us  more  floor 
room,  room  for  three  settlers  and  one  Knox  pan  for  cleaning  amalgam,  a  store-room  for 
chemicals,  and  a  small  room  for  assaying.  Tnis  cost  about  ^,000,  answers  every  purpose 
it  was  built  for  very  well,  and,  I  beUeve,  will  pay  its  cost  in  saving,  besides  being  a  very 
great  convenience. 

As  I  looked  upon  the  question  of  fuel  as  one  which  would  in  the  future  enter  largely  into 
the  cost  of  working  ores,  I  aimed  to  buy  all  I  could  during  the  fall,  at  low  prices,  and  leTt 
orders  with  Mr.  Peck  to  contract  for  cutting  upon  our  laud,  and  land  near  the  mill,  at  low 
rates.  We  had,  therefore,  on  hand,  at  ana  near  the  mill,  on  January  31,  1,118  cords  of 
wood,  which  had  cost  $7,360  62.  About  600  cords  of  this  is  piled  up  near  the  mill,  con- 
venient for  use ;  the  balance  is  at  different  points  within  one  mile ;  all  of  it  is  so  scattered 
as  to  be  in  little  daoger  from  fire.  To  be  forehanded  in  our  supply  will,  I  believe,  enable  us 
to  avail  ourselves  of  opportunities  to  get  all  we  may  need  cheaply  for  some  years. 

Not  knowing  that  workiog  Poorman  ore  would  require  so  large  an  amount  of  quicksilver 
as  was  proved  to  be  the  case,  we  found  ourselves  with  a  very  short  supplv,  though  for  ordi- 
nary use  we  had  sufficient  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  send-  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  San 
Francisco  for  over  100  flasks  to  come  up  by  staees,  at  a  costof  $1  15  per  pound  delivered  at 
our  mill.  I  also  purchased  wherever  I  could  in  town,  some  of  which  c^st  us  $1  40  per 
pound ;  but  with  all  I  could  get  we  had  barely  enough  for  effective  use  on  the  ore  we 
worked.  The  need  of  a  full  supply  was  parti v  the  cause  of  the  small  quantity  of  rock 
manipulated  in  our  own  mill.  We  now  have  on  hand  137^  flasks  of  quicksilver,  say  10,966 
pounds,  valued  at  80  cents  per  pound,  or  $8,788  80.  I  would  recommend  the  purchase  this 
spring  of  as  much  more,  to  go  out  by  slow  freight,  which  will  cost  from  72  to  75  cents, 
delivered  at  our  mill. 

We  had  but  one  retort,  which  unfortunately  gave  way  within  two  weeks  after  we  cem- 
menced  working  Poorman  ore,  so  we  had  to  rent  and  use  those  of  our  neighbors,  requiring 
us  to  carry  our  amalgam  a  distance  averaging  nearly  one  mile,  and  our  bullion  the  same, 
and  to  keep  a  double  force  to  retort  the  amalgam,  working  night  and  day,  being  the  only 
way  we  could  keep  our  small  supply  of  quicksilver  at  all  in  hand.  I  at  once  ordered  two 
new  retorts  from  San  Francisco,  but  they  were  so  large  and  unwieldy  that  thoy  had  to  come 
by  slow  freight  via  Portland,  Oregon,  and  did  not  reach  us  until  too  late  to  be  of  service.  I 
calculate  the  loss  to  the  company  from  the  breaking  of  that  retort,  and  having  to  replace  it, 
at  fully  $4,000.    The  cost  of  new  ones  delivered  at  our  mill  would  not  exceed  $350  each ;  I 

would  therefore  recommend  that  you  provide  against  the  recunence  of  such  a  loss. 

*  *  •••  •  «  • 

Prior  to  the  adjustment  of  the  Poorman  controversy,  I  secured  1,000  feet  by  location,  and 
266  feet  by  purchase,  of  a  newly-discovered  ledge  lying  upon  Florida  mountain,  opposite 
our  mill,  at  a  cost  of  $2, 103  50.  The  1,000  feet  is  so  much  undivided  in  a  claim  of  $1,400, 
the  baiauce  is  undivided  in  the  adjoining  claim. 

In  addition  to  the  property  enumerated  in  statement  marked  B  is  the  company's  mill  prop- 
erty, which  consists  of  one  2C-8tamp  mill,  with  10  Wheeler's  patent  pans ;  five  separators ; 
three  settlers;  one  Knox  pan;  one  office;  one  boardiog-house ;  one  oam;  one  blacksmith 
shop ;  one  retort  house ;  one  temporary  carpenter's  shop,  all  very  good  for  the  several  pur- 
poses used,  the  office  affording  sleeping  room  for  two,  and  an  addition  to  the  barn  afibrding 
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Btorage  room  for  iron  and  toolB.  The  boardiniic-lioase  having  heretofore  been  tbeooly  aeoooii- 
modation  of  that  kind,  as  well  for  officers  and  millmen*  and  snch  guests  as  we  fonnd  it  to 
the  company's  interest  to  lodge,  (which,  for  several  reasons,  is  in  my  opinion  inconvenient,) 
I  would  recommend  the  building  of  a  moderate  house  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate 
a  few  persons,  independent  of  the  general  boarding-house. 

The  Poorman  mine  forms  at  present  the  chief  value  of  the  company's  investment.     The 
New  York  and  Owyhee  Company  now  owns  1,1 42i  feet  undivided  in  1,600  of  this  mine. 

Summary  qf  accotmts  from  mine  hooks,  Febrttary  1,  1867,  fin  gddj 

EXPENDITURES. 

Construction  account'—cost  of  mill $147,631  63 

Legal  expenses 44,575  06 

Mining  cost 89,045  31 

Expense  account 22, 116  00 

Labor  account 7,324  41 

Intoieet  account 6,347  10 

'■  |S07,O2O  51 
WaodlmHds  and  ledgw. 

Noonday  ledge .s.        5,897  61 

Eureka  ledge 2,974  59 

Stamper  ledge 2,103  50 

Woodland  and  mill  site , 1,625  00 

12,600  70 

Houses  and  lets 2,441  75 

Supplies  account 16,308  21 

Wood  account 7,360  62 

26,110  58 

Bullion  account^amount  sent  to  New  Tork 1 133,942  28 

Drafts  on  Cosmos  and  Oro  Fino  Companies 5,704  69 

139,646  97 

Due  the  company. 

Cash  in  agent's  hands 2,318  06 

Bills  and  debts  receivable , 7,496  06 

-^       9,814  12 

455,201  88 

RECEIPTS. 

Draifts  on  treasurer 1278,760  85 

Poorman  mine 166,688  33 

Due  bp  the  company* 
Bills  and  debts  payable 9,552  70 

455,201  88 

Trial  balance  qf  tJie  books  qf  the  New  Tork  and  Owyliee  Gold  and  Silver  Mining 

Company,  March,  1867. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Beal  estate— <K>6t  of  mine $1,050,000  00 

Mining  account 1878,760  85 

Exchange  account 127,223  61 

Expense  account 26,063  45 

Interest  account 20,832  62 

Insurance  on  mill 1,425  00 

454, 305  53 

Hays  and  Ray  ledge  account 87/362  56 

Due  the  company. 

Cash  in  treasurer's  hands 7,236  61 

Debts  receivable 20,053  33 

27,289  94 

1,618,958  03 
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RECKIPT8. 

Capital  Btock,  amount  paid  in $3,949,500  00 

Stock  account,  proceeds  of  sale  of  2,500  shares 100,000  00 

Bullion  account,  realized  in  gold ((133,942  28 

Premium  on  ditto 64,703  19 

198,646  47 

W.  D.  Walbridge,  agent,  realized  in  gold  from  ore  in  part 4, 992  62 

Premium  in  gold  from  ore  in  part 1,  B88  10 

6,880  72 

Due  hjf  the  ecmpanji. 

Bonds ^      50,000  00 

Debts  payable 13,781  84 

Outstanding  draft 150  00 

63,931  84 

1,618.908  03 


A. — Bestdt  qf  Poarman  mine  Jram  July  19  to  November  1,  1866. 


Nameof  miU. 

Tons 
crashed. 

Grade  bnl- 
llon. 

Refined  bal* 
lion. 

Value  of 
bullion. 

ATera^ 

of  bullion 

per  ton. 

Jfu*.kiion  Mm -• 

3m 

362^ 
77Ii 
8d0 

Ounces. 

7.860  90 

34,592  53 

129, 542  51 

156,394  25 

Ounces. 
7. 323  29 
33, 178  ^ 

116,753  91 
147,960  17 

$25,900  48 

62,220  81 

203,586  71 

955,683  59 

$68  95 
171  88 
264  05 
30191 

Meetly  3d  cUm  gold  rock. 
871  t'ns  3d  el's.  274^  t'as  2d. 
40a50  3dd'fl,bal.  adel'i. 
AU  2d  class  rook. 

AiDHWorth  Mill 

N.Y.&OroPlnoMm. 
N.Y.  ft  Owyhee  MUl.. 

Totel  yalne .... 

546,691  59 

If  hole  anunmt  of  rock  produced  and  §ent  to  tnilU, 

Kew  York  and  Oro  Fino  Gold  and  Stiver  Mining  Company — accounted  for 750| 

New  York  and  Oro  Fino  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company — not  accounted  fpr 20^ 

Ainsworth  Milling  Company,  aa  above :)62i 

Jackson  Mill  Company,  as  above • 369^ 

New  York  and  Owyhee  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  as  above :..  880 

Total  tons 2,882f 


Cost  of  hauling  1,133^  tons  to  Sinker  creek,  at  $8 |9,068  00 

Costof  hauling  l,249i  tons  to  Jordan  creek,  at  $6  50 8,120  12 

Totol  cost  of  hauling 17,188  12 

Cost  of  milling  362}  tons  at  Ainsworth  mill $13, 170  47 

Cost  of  milling  750^  tons  at  New  York  and  Oro  Fino  mill 30,030  00 

Cost  of  milling  369i  tons  at  Jackson  mill 11,082  07 

Cost  of  milling  880  tons  at  New  York  and  Owyhee  Gold  and  Silver  Milling  Co.  35, 200  00 

Cost  of  milling  20^  tons  at  New  York  and  Oro  Fino  mill  (balance) 820  00 

Total  cost  of  milling 90,302  54 


Total  expenses  at  mihe  for  labor,  supplies,  lumber,  timber,  &.c.,  less  profit  on 

money,  $3,286  99 $38,707  74 

Cost  of  refining  and  assaying  bullion 7,250  01 

Internal  revenue  tax,  in  gold • 2,991  78 

Net  proceeds  of  2,382i  tons  of  rock  crushed $300,251  20 

Value  of  bullion  per  ounce,  refined — Jackson  mill $3  44.11 

Value  of  bullion  per  ounce,  refined — Ainsworth  mill I  87.53 

Value  of  bullion  per  ounce,  refined — New  York  and  Oro  Fino  mill 1  74.38 

Value  of  bullion  per  ounce,  refined — New  York  and  Owyhee  mill 1  72.81 

Average  yield  of  all  rock  crushed 229  41 

Net  yield  of  all  rock  crushed  per  ton 163  34 

All  charges  for  mining,  milling,  &c.,  per  ton 66  07 
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The  net  yield  of  the  ores  from  this  mine  is  wonderful,  and  is  due  mainly  to 
their  richness.  A  large  amount  is  left  in  the  tailings.  The  managers  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  this,  for  at  the  company's  mill,  by  a  well  arranged  system  of 
reservoirs,  all  the  tailings  are  saved,  so  that  when  the  water  leaves  the  last  reser- 
voir it  is  clear  and  can  be  used  over  again.  This  mill  is  well  constructed  and 
conveniently  arranged.  The  ore  is  crushed  wet  and  is  amalgamated  in  pans. 
This  collects  the  free  gold,  the  silver  from  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  a  portion 
from  the  silver  glance;  but  the  gold  from  the  sulphurets,  and  nearly  all  the  silvez 
in  combination  with  sulphur,  remain  in  the  tailings.  It  would  probably  be 
nnwise  to  i*emove  the  present  mill,  but  in  case  of  building  a  new  one  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  it  as  near  the  mine  as  practicable.  Last  year  the  ooet . 
of  hauling  fix^m  the  mine  to  the  mill  was  $6  50  per  ton,  a  very  heavy  and 
unnecessary  expense.  The  Poorman  vein  shows  but  few  marks  of  movement  on 
its  walls,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  nearly  vertical  position.  It  is  probable 
that  no  faults  of  great  extent  will  be'met  in  working  it.  The  vein  in  the  widest 
parts  is  three  feet  or  more,  but  its  average  thickness,  from  the  shaft  of  H«ys  and 
Ilay,  (as  shown  in  the  lower  tunnel,)  for  a  distance  of  1,100  feet  north,  is  not 
over  a  foot.  Near  the  southern  end  of  this  tunnel  is  evidence  of  another  chim- 
ney, not  so  rich,  however,  as  that  in  the  Poorman  shaft.  Doubtless  many  more 
may  be  found.  These,  however,  are  the  only  chimneys  yet  developed.  The 
great  richness  of  this  vein  has  caused  its  examination  by  many  speculative  men 
who  never  saw  a  mine  before,  and  who  considered  that  each  vein  exhibited 
something  miraculous.  Biit  nature  operates  by  unchanging  laws,  and  if  these 
gentlemen  had  examined  other  mines  they  would  have  found  the  same  forces 
producing  the  same  effects,  and  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  inventing 
useless  and  ridiculous  theories. 

Flint  Distbict. — Flint  district  is  situated  about  nine  miles  south  from  Silver 
City.  It  has  a  number  of  very  promising  silver-bearing  veins,  all  containing 
nearly  the  same  varieties  of  ore.  Polybasite,  antimonial  silver,  and  xanthaoone 
are  the  principal  varieties.  All  these  require  roasting  before  they  can  be  reduced 
by  amalgamation.  A  mill  with  two  small  furnaces  has  been  recently  erected. 
The  yield  of  the  ore  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  Rising  Star  has  been  well 
developed.  It  is  a  regular  vein  about  10  feet  thick,  and  contains  a  largo  amount 
of  antimonial  silver  and  some  gold.  This  is  a  very  busy  mining  camp,  thickly 
peopled  with  miners  and  all  at  work.  The  Iowa  and  Idaho  mill,  with  a  capa- 
city of  15  tons  per  da^,  is  nearly  completed.  This  mill  is  intended  to  work  by 
roasting  and  amalgamation.  In  theory  the  plan  is  correct.  The  mechanical 
arrangements,  either  afi  they  are  or  wdth  some .  modifications,  will  probably  be 
successful.  The  altitude  of  Flint  district  is  1,000  or  1,500  feet  less  than  that  of 
Silver  City,,  and  the  climate  is  milder.  Owyhee,  being  the  most  southern  mining 
region  in  Idaho,  will  receive  more  directly  the  benefits  arising  fix)m  the  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Pacific  i-ailroad,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  only  90 
miles  in  a  du'ect  line  from  Silver  City.  Placer  and  vein  tinstone  have  been  found 
near  Silver  City.  The  placer  tin  was  in  small  quantities.  Only  three  veins 
containing  this  metal  have  been  found.  Whether  the  mines  when  opened  will 
prove  valuable  is  uncertain,  but  their  appearance  encourages  a  trial. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Idaho  is  greatly  diversified  by  the  altitude.  In 
the  mines,  which  are  generally  high  up  in  the  mountains,  the  temperature  is  of 
course  much  colder  than  in  the  valleys.  The  following  memoranda  by  M.  M. 
Chipman,  of  Idaho,  were  kindly  furnished  by  the  observer.  Full  thermometri- 
cal  tables  by  the  same  observer  were  destroyed  by  fire : 

Copy  of  vseather  memoranda. 

Idaho  Cmr,  JaiJy.  1867. 

On  the  momiog  of  the  ISth  December,  1865,  the  mercury  of  Fahrenheit's  thermomeler 
Btood  at  5^^^  below  zero.    December  19th,  at  half  past  1  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  18^  below  aero ; 
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but  tbe  temperatare  (prew  milder  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  mercury  stood  at  6^  below 
aero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

Febmaiy  14,  1867. — Tbe  mercniy  stood  at  5^  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  at  29 
below  at  10  p.  m. 

Febraary  15,  1667. — 5^  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

February  16,  1867.~3^  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  foregoing  memorandnm  shows  the  coldest  periods  of  the  winters  of  1865-'66  at  this 
place.  Dnring  the  month  of  Jannary  I  do  not  think  the  mercury  fell  below  zero.  The 
greatest  depth  of  snow  dnring  that  winter  occurred  about  the  1st  of  January,  at  which  time 
U  was  three  feet  deep  around  this  city,  but  much  deeper  on  the  surrounding  neights. 

April  20,  1867. — 1  have  bad  a  fire  in  my  room  -  this  spring  throughout  every  day  to  this 
date,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  was  so  warm  as  to  render  H  unnecesiiarv. 

The  winter  of  1866-'67  was  milder  than  any  experienced  since  the  settlement  of  this 
(Boise)  basin  until  March,  which  was  a  colder  month  than  either  of  the  three  preceding,  and 
colder  than  any  preceding  March  known  by  the  present  population. 

March  12,  1867.~-The  mercury  stood  at  13"  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

March  13,  1867.~J7o  below  aero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  days  mentioned  were  by  several  degrees  the  coldest  during  the  winter,  although  there 
were  a  few  other  days  at  about  the  same  time  during  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night  and 
the  earl^  part  of  the  morning,  the  mercury  ranged  at  from  P  to  6^  below  zero.  Donng  the 
three  winter  months  proper  the  mercury  rarely  fell  as  low  as  zero.        M.  M.  CHIPMAN. 

Quartz  Mills. — The  following  table  of  quartz  miUs  and  water  ditches  in 
Idaho,  omitting  names  of  owners  on  accoimt  of  the  frequent  changes  of  owner- 
ship, is  from  Langley's  Pacific  Coast*  Directory.  The  increase  in  number  during 
the  past  year  (1867)  has  been  comparatively  smalL  Notices  of  the  new  mills, 
constructed  or  in  progress,  and  of  the  ditches,  are  given  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  districts : 

Table  of  quartz  milli,  with  their  loeatitm^  name,  east,  date  ofereetian,  number  of  slampe,  Sfc, 


Name  of  mill. 


Idaho 

Waddingbam  G.  &  B.  M.  Co 

Waddingham  a.  AS.  M.Go 

PMuburg  it,  Idaho  G.  d&  S.  M.  Co. 

Hanris  &  Bennon. ...^ 

New  York  A  Idaho  G.  H.  Co. . . . 
Victor  Gold  &  BUyer  KlnlDg  Co. 

Deflrees. ...; 

Bledioe 


Raymonds 

Summit  Flat 

Elkhorn 

Bibb,  Jackion  A  HnmaMm 

CombfldtCo 

Mlddleton 

CoillnB&  HolUday. 

Cobden  Mining  Co 

Gatei 

Van  Wyek 

Langdon'i 


Lincoln 

Coimofl •. 

Martin&Co 

Jfinear 

MemingStar 

New  York  &  Oro  Fino. 
New  York  &  Owyhee.. 

Shoenbar 

Vau&  Morse 

AJnsworth.... 

Grenzeback 

Webfeot 


Location. 


Alturat  OMMify. 


Bear  Creek 

do 

CUfflen 

Elk  Creek 

Red  Warrior  Creek. 

do 

do 

Volcano 

Ynba  District 


Cost 


Boiueoumtjf. 


Centerrille 

Divide 

Elk  Creek 

Grimes's  Creek.. 

Idaho  City 

do 

Ice  Honse  Gnlch. 
Moore's  Creek . . . 
do 


Owfkte  eount§. 


Gk>1den  Creek. 
Jordan  Creek. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sinker  Creek . 
do 


■*i^ 


140,000 
73^000 


190,000 

100,000 

10,000 


1865 


il 


19 

10 
40 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 


10 

8 

5 

8 

10 

10 

12 

85 


20 
10 
90 

5 

8 
10 
90 
10 

4 

10 
10 

5 


o 

04 


Steam, 

.do.., 

. .  do . . . 


Steom 
. .  do . . . 


Water 
. .  do . . . 
Steam. 
..do... 

..do... 

>.do... 
. .  do . . . 
. .  do  . . . 


Steam. 
..do... 
. .  do  . . . 
>.do... 
, .  do  . . . 
, . do  . . . 
. . do . . . 
..do... 
..do... 


-a 

o 


G.ft& 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>o. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Water  ditches,  with  the  location,  source  qftoater,  length,  Sfc„  qf  each. 


Name  of  ditch. 


Source  of  water. 


miMte 


AidOTfon 

Baonack 

Big  Ditch 

BaenaViata ■, 

Oenterville 

Chrifita 

Deer  Creek  Ditch  Gompany'a 

Golditmp  &  Cojnpany'ii 

Grimes  Creek 

More  &Wil8on*8 

Pine  Creek 

Plaoerrille 

Upper  Creek 

Wright'B 


Boise  eountjf. 


Alderson  Creek. 
Bannack  Bar... 


Bneaa  Vista  Bar. 


Deer  Creek. 


li 
6 

3 

•  ^  * 

8 


Grimes'  Creek 
More's  Creek.. 
Pine  Creek... 


9 
13 

7 
5 


Pbospectinq  fob  Mines. — All  miners  are  prospectors  to  a  oertain  extent,  bat 
ID  all  mining  communities  on  the  Pacific  slope  there  is  a  class  whose  sole  busi- 
ness  is  to  prospect  for  new  mines.  By  long  experience  these  men  acquire  a 
degree  of  skill  that  appears  like  instinct.  As  far  as  they  can  see  a  mountain  tliey 
can  detennine  with  great  accuracy  the  probabilities  of  its  containing  metals  ol 
value.  If  the  hills  are  smooth  and  ^he  points  are  rounded  off,  placer  gold  may 
be  found,  but  not  where  the  hills  are  bare  rock  with  sharp  angular  projectioii& 
If  there  is  granite,  slate,  porphyry,  or  limestone,  metalliferous  vems  may  be  found, 
but  if  the  rocks  are  volcanic  it  is  useless  to  look  for  anything  valuable  where  it 
prevails  exclusively.  The  color  of  the  earth  is  also  an  important  consideration ; 
over  a  metalliferous  vein  there  is  usually  a  strip  of  the  earth,  about  the  widUi 
of  the  vein,  different  in  color  from  the  surrounding  earth. 

The  outfit  for  either  quartz  or  placer  prospecting  is  the  same,  except  a  differ- 
ence in  tools.  Sometimes  a  single  man  goes,  but  usually  from  2  to  12  men  go 
in  a  company ;  the  latter  number  only  in  a  hostile  Indian  country. 

Each  man  has  a  saddlehorse,  and  every  two  or  three  men  a  packhorse  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  their  provisions,  cooking  utensils,  mining  tools,  and  blankets. 
In  very  stormy  weather  a  tent  is  sometimes  added  to  the  outfit. 

Cooking  utensils  consist  of  a  camp  kettle,  coffee  pot,  frying  pan,  tin  cups,  and 
knives.  The  food  is  bacon,  beans,  self-risine  flour,  sugar,  and  coffee.  Theoe, 
with  a  Colt's  revolver,  Henry  riffe,  or  a  double-ban-elled  shot-gun,  constitate  the 
armament. 

A  properly  organized  party  will  subsist  for  months  at  a  time,  and  traverse  a 
country  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent  without  fresh  supplies. 

For  placer  prospecting  the  tooU  are  a  pick,  pan,  shovel,  and  axe.  For  qoartz 
or  vein  prospecting,  a  palepick,  (a  pick  at  one  end  and  a  hammer  at  the  other,) 
shovel,  horn  spoon,  iron  mortar,  magnet  and  eyeglass,  a  few  vials  of  acids, 
aanmonia  and  solution  of  salt,  and  some  mattrasses  and  test  tubes.  When  the 
prospector  can  use  the  blowpipe  he  always  carries  it,  with  a  few  reagents.  The 
use  of  the  pick  and  shovel  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  The  mor- 
tar is  used  to  reduce  the  rock  or  ore  to  a  fine  powder,  whieh  is  worked  in  the 
horn  spoon  to  test  it  for  gold.  Very  minute  particles  of  gold  can  be  detected  in 
tliis  manner,  especially  where  a  magnifying  glass  is  used.  The  eyeglass  is  aleo 
useful  to  examine  pieces  of  rock. 

If  the  rock  is  suspected  to  contain  silver,  it  is  heated  in  a  fire  to  as  high  a 
degree  as  the  means  in  a  wild  countiy  will  admit,  and  if  very  rich  the  eflver 
melts  and  forms  globules,  whieh  adhere  to  the  rock  when  cold.  This  test  is. 
not  very  certain,  as  lead  and  antimony  behave  in  the  same  nianner  and  are  gen- 
erally associated  with  silver,  so  that  the  presence  of  one  is  a  strong  in'dication 
of  the  others.    Another  method  is  to  pulrexize  a  portion  of  the  roek,  boil  it  in 
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a  mattrass  with  nitric  acid,  and  allow  it  to  settle.  To  a  portion  of  the  clear 
liqnor  in  a  test  tnbe  an  equal  portion  of  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt  is 
added.  If  the  rock  contains  silver  not  in  the  form  of  a  chloride,  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  thrown  down,  which  an  exposure  to  the  light  for  a  few  hours  changes  to  a 
purple,  and  in  piocess  of  time  turns  black.  Other  metals,  as  lead,  antimony, 
and  zinc,  form  a  white  precipitate,  but  it  does  not  change  its  color  by  exposure 
to  light.  If  the  rock  contains  copper,  a  portion  of  the  solution  with  twice  the 
amount  of  ammonia  added  turns  a  deep  blue.  By  these  means  the  presence  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  can  be  determined,  which,  with  tin  and  quicksil- 
ver, constitute  the  list  of  valuable  metals  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  blowpipe, 
with  a  delicate  pair  of  scales  and  the  requisite  reagent,  T^all  determine  any  known 
mineral,  so  that  with  some  little  experience  any  compound  of  the  valuable  metals 
can  be  easily  identified.  ^ 

After  a  party  in  search  of  placer  mines  arrives  in  a  district  reported  to  be  rich 
and  where  the  appearances  are  favorable,  they  select  a  camping  ground  near  some 
spring  or  stream  of  water  where  their  horses  can  get  grass,  and  proceed  to  explore 
the  country.  Smooth,  well-rounded  hills  and  beds  of  gravel,  either  near  a  stream 
or  on  the  side  or  top  of  a  hill,  are  good  indications ;  also  quartz  veins  and  boul- 
ders. The  dirt  from  the  top  of  the  eai*th  is  tried  by  washing  in  a  pan.  If,  it 
prospects  well  the  discovery  is  made,  but  if  it  shows  nothing,  or  too  small  an 
amount  to  pay,  a  pit  is  sunk  down  until  a  cliange  is  observed  in  the  color  or 
consistency  of  the  gravel,  or  until  the  bed  rock  is  reached.  On  the  bars  of 
streams  the  sand  and  gravel  near  the  surface  are  finer  and  lighter  than  further  down, 
the  gold  corresponding ;  the  greatest  deposit  being  on  and  in  the  bed  rock  near 
its  surface.  In  hill  diggings  sometimes  for  the  depth  of  70  feet  the  gold  is  found 
about  equally  distributed  the  whole  distance.  If  gold  is  found  in  sufiicient 
quantities  a  district  is  organized  and  a  town  springs  up.  But  if  after  the  sink- 
ing of  pits  no  satisfactory  prospect  is  found,  the  party  move  on. 

l^rospectors  often  move  too  soon.  When  gold  is  found  even  in  small  amounts, 
the  pits  ought  to  be  sunk  to  the  bed  rock  before  it  is  abandoned.  Frequently 
a  body  of  hard  clay  or  cement  is  taken  for  the  bed  rock,  not  only  in  prospecting 
but  in  working,  as  at  Carpentier's  bar  in  Montana.  Some  skill  is*  required  to 
select  the  best  place  to  sink  a  pit.  In  most  gulches  a  skiKul  prospector  can 
select  points  in  which  if  no  gold  is  found  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  is  none 
in  it.  The  best  points  are  where  a  rid^e  of  rock  extends  across  the  channel  of 
the  stream  and  where  the  gravel  is  shallow.  If  a  place  can  be  found  where  the 
•gravel  and  soil  are  not  more  than  two  feet  deep  and  the  bed  rock  is  rough,  and 
on  a  thorough  prospect  entirely  across  the  channel  no  gold  is  discovered,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  none  exists  in  that  gulch,  or  at  least  near  that  portion 
of  it.  In  prospecting  for  bar  claims  the  most  favorable  points  are  where  the 
Btrebm  now  makes  a  bend  where  it  formerly  ran  across.  What  are  called  '^  hiil 
diggings''  are  beds  of  gravel  deposited  by  ancient  streams  when  the  general 
Ifevel  of  the  country  was  higher  than  at  present.  They  are  ofben  found  under 
solidified  streams  of  lava,  as  under  Table  mountain  in  California. 

Perseverance  is  a  cardinal  virtue  in  a  prospector.  Many  mines  are  said  to  be 
discovered  by  accident,  as  in  Alder  creek,  where  the  prospectors  sank  a  pit,  but 
the  prospects  appearing  too  small  the  party  concluded  to  abandon  it  except  one, 
who  said  he  would  try  ^'  one  panful  of  dirt  more."  The  result  was  the  discov- 
ery of  the  richest  mines  in  Montana.  At  Florence,  in  Idaho,  a  man  left  in 
camp  while  the  rest  of  the  party  were  away  prospecting,  saw  some  gravel  on 
the  root  of  a  tree  in  a  swamp.  Trying  a  paiiful  he  discovered  what  is  known 
as  the  Salmon  Biver  mines. 

Skill  and  experience  are  absolutely  essential  in  this  branch  of  mining.  Any 
mountain  not  volcanic  is  liable  to  contain  valuable  metalliferous  veins.  They 
^  found  in  rough  and  high  mountain  cliffs,  but  apparently  not  as  abundantly 
as  in  those  with  smooth  outlines.     Quartz  prospectors  follow  the  foot  of  a  momn- 
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tain  range  and  examine  the  sand  and  gravel  in  the  beds  of  streams  These 
l>cds  ai'e  generally  dry  in  summer,  which  renders  examination  comparwdvely 
easy.  If  the  gravel  consists  of  granite,  or  slate  with  qaartz  pebbles,  they  fol- 
low np  the  stream^  breaking  open  every  piece  of  quartz  to  see  if  it  contains  any- 
thing valuable.  As  they  ascend  the  quartz  is  more  abundant  and  the  pieoes 
become  larger  until  reaching  a  certain  point,  where  no  more  is  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  This  shows  that  the  vein  is  not  above  but  in  the  sides  of  the 
stream,  which  are  now  carefully  examined. 

The  vein  generally  crops  to  the  surface  and  is  easily  found.  But  when  it  is 
covered  with  soil,  trenches  are  run  through  it  down  to  the  bed  rock,  at  rig'bt 
angles  to  the  supposed  course  of  the  vein.  This  is  not  done  unless  the  quartz 
fragments,  called  '^  float  quartz,^  are  rich  in  some  valuable  metal. 

Often,  though  man^  veins  are  found  in  one  locality,  each  sending  down  large 
quantities  of  float  quartz,  perhaps  only  one  of  them  has  rich  float  Here  jadg^ 
ment  is  required  to  distinguish  between  the  diflei'ent  varieties  of  float  quartz  and 
veins  with  quartz  almost  exactly  alike.  The  skill  of  some  prospectors  is  won- 
derful in  determining  the  existence  and  locality  of  small  veins  covered  deep 
under  the  soil,  whose  float  quartz  is  nearly  identical  with  thait  from  a  larger  vein 
close  above  it. 

In  California  nearly  all  the  gold-bearing  veins  are  quartz,  and  the  prospectors 
hardly  ever  prospect  for  anything  else ;  but  gold  is  found  in  paying  quantities  in 
slate,  as  at  the  Harpending  mines,  near  Fulsom,  and  the  Oro  mine,  in  Bear  val- 
ley. In  Colorado  it  is  found  in  feldspar,  as  at  the  Gregory,  Bates,  and  Bobtail; 
and  in  Idaho  in  porphyry,  as  in  the  mountains  west  from  Silver  City. 

Geneeal  Remaees  on  Proving  and  Woeking  Mines. — ^Vein  mining  for 
the. precious  metals  will  be  the  principal  source  &om  which  they  will  be  obtained 
in  the  future.  The  product  of  placer  mines  will  grow  less  and  finally  cease, 
but  the  product  from  vein  mining  will  increase  for  an  indefinite  period.  If  the 
miners  on  the  Pacific  8lo})e  could  have  the  benefit  of  each  other's  experienoe, 
how  many  millions  it  would  save  annually !  This  not  being  possible  witboot 
the  aid  of  a  national  school  of  mines,  as  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
a  few  suggestions  derived  fix)m  experience  concerning  the  opening  and  working 
of  mines  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  view  of  the  undeveloped  wealth  of  Idaho 
and  Montana.  Rules  of  extensive  application  must  be  very  general  in  their 
character,  and  as  the  conditions  under  which  each  mine  is  worked  necessaiiiy 
vary,  no  general  rule  will  exactly  apply  to  every  particular  case.  General  mlea 
^uard  against  loss  in  mining,  while  particular  rules  increase  the  profits.*  The 
nrst  quartz  mining  in  California  was  by  Mexicans  in  1849-50.  They  intro- 
duced the  arrastm,  and  by  oarefully  assorting  the  ores  containing  fine  gold  finom 
the  surface;  obtained  by  this  slow  method  very  satisfactory  results.  The  Amei^ 
leans,  seeing  these  results,  put  up  large  mills  capable  of  crushing  vast  quanta* 
ties,  expecting  to  get  profits  in  the  ratio  of  the  amount  crushed.  Not  beiuff 
propesly  assorted,  much  of  the  rock  which  they  crushed  was  nearly  barren,  and 
their  machinery,  though  very  costly,  failed  to  extract  the  gold  which  the  ore 
contained.  Nearly  all  these  enterprises  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  projectors,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  quartz  mining  was  in  great  disfavor  in  California.  A  few 
miners  continued  to  work  and  experiment  until  they  were  successful,  and  quartz 
Duning  gradually  increased  in  productiveness  until  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  interests  in  the  State. 

*  An  acquaintance  with  the  general  results  collected  and  classified  by  geology  must  be  our 
first  guide  in  the  investigation  of  mines.  This  enables  the  observer  to  jadge  whether  anj 
particular  district  should,  from  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  its  rocks,  be  susceptible  of 
inclnding  witlun  its  bo;«om  beds  of  workable  ores.  It  indicates,  also,  to  a  certain  desree, 
what  substances  may  probably  be  met  within  a  ^iven  series  of  rocks,  and  what  locality  fbese 
substances  will  preferably  a&ct.  For  want  of  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  many  peraona 
have  gone  blindly  into  •researches  equally  absurd  and  ruinous.    (Ure*8  I>ictionary.) 
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The  same  changes  were  observed  in  the  silver-bearing  veins  in  Nevada.  First, 
a  season  of  discovery  and  excitement,  followed  by  wild  speculation  and  extrav- 
agant expenditure ;  next  a  time  of  disappointment  and  distrust,  and  this  by  a 
general  season  of  prosperity  and  profit  to  all  well-conducted  enterpiisos.  The 
0ame  changes  are  taking  place  in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  with  scarcely 
any  variations,  except  such  as  are  induced  by  local  causes.  It  is  desirable  to 
know  the  causes  that  act  injuriously  in  one  locality,  so  that  they  can  be  avoided 
in  another.  The  conditions  under  which  mines  are  worked  are  nearly  similar 
on  the  whole  Pacific  slope,  and  a  mode  of  working  that  is  very  defective  in  one 
locality  must  be  objectionable  in  all  others  which  it  closely  resembles,  and  a 
mode  of  working  that  experience  has  proved  to  be  best  in  a  given  district,  with 
slight  modifications,  will  be  adapted  to  other  districts  containing  similar  condi- 
tions. These  principles  underlie  all  business  transactions,  and  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity.  One  of  the  fundamental  errors  in  mining  is  to  make  a  false  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  mine,  the  amount  and  richness  of  the  ores,  and  the  cost 
of  extracting  them.  The  richest  mining  districts  contain  many  veins  that  will 
not  pay  to  work,  and  great  care  is  required  to  know  whether  a  vein  wiU  pay  for 
working  or  not.  Locality  is  very  important :  if  a  vein  be  situated  in  a  large 
mining  community  where  labor  and  materials  are  cheap  and  abundant,  the  cost 
of  working  will  be  greatly  less  than  in  new  and  unsettled  districts,  where  the 
pioneers  must  take  all  supplies  with  them,  or  where  freights  are  high  or  weed 
and  water  very  scarce  as  in  a  sterile  region.  .  In  old  and  extensive  mining  districts 
the  cost  of  opening  a  mine,  extracting  the  ore  and  reducing  it,  can  be  quite  accu- 
rately determined,  and  its  value  known  by  such  extensive  workings  as  admit  of 
no  serious  mistake,  especially  when  it  is  known  what  varieties  of  ore  can  be  profit- 
ably reduced  by  the  methods  of  reduction  practised  in  the  district.  In  new 
districts,  unless  freights  are  very  low,  mines  of  gold  and  silver  only  will  pay  to 
work,  and  they  must  be  so  rich  and  large  that  there  is  no  question  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  ores.  If  a  vein  produces  rich  ore,  the  next  point  to  ascertmn  is 
ks  size,  and  what  quantity  of  ore  it  will  yield.  First,  thickness;  if  a  vein  is  not 
four  inches  or  more  in  tliickness  its  value  is  very  doubtful,  unless  remarkably 
rich.  Very  rarely  a  vein  is  discovered  like  the  Oro,  in  Bear  valley,  Mariposa 
county,  California,  which  was  not  more  than  two  inches  thick,  but  paid  wonder- 
fully for  a  short  time,  and  then  gavo  out.  No  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
extent  of  such  small  veins,  for  the  extent  of  a  vein  is  usually  in  the  ratio  of  its 
thickness.  In  working  a  vein  the  miner  must  make  an  opening  three  feet  wide 
to  allow  room  for  working,  and  this  space  must  be  excavated  whether  it  contains 
ore  or  not.  Veins  are  nearly  always  softer  than  their  walls,  and  can  be  exea* 
vated  for  much  less  cost  than  the  same  amount  of  wall  rock.  In  the  three-feet 
vein  nothing  but  ore  is  taken  out,  but  in  a  four-inch  vein  only  one-ninth  is  ore, 
and  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  ore  from  the  small  veins  costs  nine 
times  as  much  for  mining  as  the  larger,  and  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  wall 
rock,  it  may  be  20  times  more.  A  two-feet  vein  sometimes  requires  heavy  tim- 
bering, but  may  be  worked  nearly  as  cheap  as  a  three-feet  one,  for  the  worthless 
lock  that  must  be  broken  can  be  used  to  secure  the  mine  instead  of  timber.  This 
is  done  in  larger  veins,  as  all  contain  barren  portions  which  are  used  to  support 
the  mine,  and  nothing  requii'es  more  skill  in  mining  than  to  leave  the  barren  por- 
tion, and  excavate  that  which  will  pay.  The  shafts  and  drifts  in  a  small  vein  must 
be  the  same  as  in  a  large  one,  and  the  pumps  and  hoisting  machine  nearly  or  quite 
as  costly.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  larger  the  vein,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  less  the  cost  per  ton  for  extracting  the  ore.  For  instance,  Quail  Hill^  No.  1 
mine,  in  Calaveras  county,  California.  Here  the  workmen  offered,  after  the  mine 
was  opened,  to  deliver  the  ore  at  the  mouth  of  the  vein  for  50  cents  per* ton. 
This  vein  is  from  70  to  80  feet  thick,  and  well  opened.  The  thickness  of  a  vein 
eannot  be  known  until  it  has  been  opened  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  traced 
on  the  BTuface  for  the  length  of  the  claim,  or  as  far  as  it  can  be  followed. 
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Tracing  on  the  snrface  Is  more  cheaply  done  than  sinking,  and  more  likelj  to 
intersect  any  "chimneys"  of  ore  that  may  exist  in  the  veins.  Extent  at  the 
surface  is  commonly  in  ratio  of  depth.  Where  veins  come  to  an  end  they  usually 
split  into  a  number  of  small  seams,  which  disappear  as  they  are  followed,  bat 
when  only  one  seam  is  found  the  vein  generally  continues.  It  is  important  to 
know  the  character  of  the  vein,  whether  it  is  regular  or  irregular  in  size  and 
richness,  whether  it  is  full  of  "horns''  or  afflicted  with  "faults.^  Generally  tlie 
greater  portion  of  the  ore  is  found  in  what  are  called  "chimneys"  or  "chutes,'* 
as  in  the  Comstock,  which  is  rich  for  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  length,  and  then 
for  as  great  or  greater  distance  is  barren.  Chimneys  seldom  descend  at  right 
angles  to  the  strike  of  the  vein,  but  dip  lengthwise  in  it,  and  sometimes  leave 
one  claim  and  extend  into  another.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  vein  stuff  in  a 
vein,  it  is  safe  to  allow  14  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  as  it  is  found  in  the  vein;  this 
is  more  than  the  formula  in  the  books  allows,  but  it  works  well  in  practice.  Thus, 
if  a  vein  is  ti-aced  for  1,000  feet,  and  shows  an  average  thickness  of  one  foot, 
1,000  feet  deep  will  give  70,000  tons  of  vein  stuff.  Few  veins  of  this  size  pay- 
to  follow  so  deep,  and  one-half  of  this  amount  of  vein-stuff  or  35,000  tons  is  all 
that  can  be  relied  on.  These  calculations  in  veins  that  are  opened  are  of  great 
value  in  estimating  the  available  ore  on  hand,  but  in  unopened  mines  they  only 
give  a  vague  idea  of  whdt  might  be  in  them  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. In  former  times,  2,000  feet  was  about  the  working  depth  of  the  best 
mines;  but  in  the  future,  owing  to  improved  methods  of  working,  the  same  class 
of  mines  will  be  worked  to  a  greater  depth.  Some  veins  get  thicker  as  they 
are  followed  down ;  others  set  thinner  and  finally  disappear.  Generally  they 
are  more  liable  to  decrease  than  to  increase  in  value.  The  improvements  of  tbe 
present  time  in  mining  machinery  render  the  working  of  a  mine  much  more  rapid 
than  formerly,  and  as  much  ore  can  be  taken  from  a  mine  in  20  years  as  in  300 
when  the  ore  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  up  rude  ladders  out  of  the  mine. 
By  this  mpid  method  mines  can  be  worked  at  much  less  cost  than  when  tbo 
work  is  done  very  slowly;  thus  a  mine  that  contains  400,000  tons  of  ore,  at  100 
tons  per  day,  will  be  exhausted  in  about  15  years,  but  at  8  or  10  tons  per  day  it 
will  require  150  years,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  the  water  out  and  repairing  the 
timbering  in  the  shafts  and  drifts  would  give  a  good  profit  on  any  moaorate  sized 
mining  enterprise.  Neither  could  the  ancient  miners  extract  such  vast  masses  of 
ore  as  are  taken  out  of  the  Comstock,  without  leaving  a  large  portion  in  the  form 
of  pillars  to  support  the  walls.  Probably  no  mine  was  ever  worked  under  the 
same  difficulties  as  rapidly  and  efficiently  as  the  Comstock.  The  great  loss  has 
been  in  the  treatment  of  the  ores.  If  a  vein  is  in  a  favorable  locaBty  for  work- 
ing, has  ore  of  sufficient  richness  to  pay  when  worked  in  quantity,  has  the  proper 
thickness,  and  is  traced  on  the  surface  the  requisite  distance,  is  opened  in  depth 
so  as  to  show  a  body  of  ore,  and  has  tho  same  strike,  dip,  and  general  appear- 
ance of  other  good  veins  in  that  immediate  vicinity,  and  is  in  range  of  a  good 
mine,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  value. 

Product  of  Idaho. — One  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  collection  of  relia- 
ble statistics  on  subjects  connected  with  the  value  and  yield  of  mines,  is  tbe 
proneness  of  interested  parties  to  furnish  exaggerated  data  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. With  the  most  earnest  desire  to  do  justice  to  individuals  and  companies 
whose  labor  and  capital  are  invested  in  mining  enterprises,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  doing  injustice  to  the  public.  No  government  agent  can  determine 
with  certainty  how  far  the  figm'es  fiumished  by  the  superintendents  and  subordi- 
nate officers  are  to  be  relied  upon ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  verify  statements 
involving  detailed  operations  and  results  which  have  taken  place  bevond  the 
limits  of  personal  knowledge.  Thus,  the  report  of  tho  New  York  ancf  Owyhee 
Company  for  March,  1867,  shows  a  very  favorable  condition  of  things  at  the 
Pool-man.  A  letter  from  New  York,  dated  in  October  and  published  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Orcgonian,  says :   "  New  York  and  Owyhee  Companies'  stock. 
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wlifeb,  BOGH  %ffcef1:lie  purchase  fix)!!!  Bradford  last  spring  of  tbe  conflicting  inter- 
eefts  in  the  Poorman  mine,  was  currently  rated  at  80  to  90  centfi  on  the  dollar, 
has  for  the  past  three  weeks  been  going  down.  It  was  sold  last  week  at  25 
oentS;  and  to-day  we  have  heard  it  onered  at  10  cents.  How  long  can  this  com- 
pany affbnl  to  pay  $35,000  per  annnm  in  salaries  to  a  few  officers  and  employes 
^t  this  rate  t  Or  are  some  few  of  the  large  stockholders  and  knowing  ones  trying  a 
freezing-out  process  t  These  are  samples  of  the  geneitd  condition  of  Idaho  mat- 
ters in  this  city.  Ex  uno  disce  amnes,^  The  correspondent  of  the  Oregonian 
refers  to  a  similar  state  of  things  in  reference  to  the  Yuba  and  Atlanta  district. 
It  is  quite  possible  there  is  either  prejudice  or  personal  interest  in  this  statement. 
Various  causes  already  referred  to  have  retaraed  the  development  of  the  Yuba 
and  Atlanta  mines ;  and  no  greater  credit  should  be  attached  to  the  assertions 
of  an  anonymous  letter-writer  than  to  the  reports  of  parties  known  to  be  inter- 
ested. The  richness  of  the  Poorman  mine  has  been  well  established ;  whether 
it  has  been  or  now  is  remunerative  or  judiciously  managed,  the  stockholders  must 
determine  for  themselves.  These  conflicting  statements  are  referred  to  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  error.  Probably  the  best  crite- 
rion of  the  yield  of  the  Idaho  mines  in  the  aggregate  is  to  be  found  in  the  state- 
ments furnished  by  the  agent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  at  Portland,  and  the  offioe 
at  San  Francisco.  From  this  source  it  appears  that  the  shipments  to  San  Fran- 
cisco of  gold  and  silver  bullion  received  from  Idaho,  and  inclusive  of  the  receipts 
from  the  John  Day,  Powder  river,  and  Washington  Territory  placers  bordering 
on  the  Columbia,  were  as  follows  during  the  past  four  years,  viz : 


1864. 


Shipmenti 

Add  10  pier  cent,  the  amount  ettlnated  to  be  shipped  hy 
other  panleii,  and  10  per  cent,  the  probable  amoont 
carried  by  private  bandi 

Deduct  for  Oregon  and  Washington,  one-fifth 

Add  for  amounts  probably  taken  ont  of  Idaho  by  express 
throngh  Nevada  and  by  private  hands 

Total , 


$6,;223,000 
1,S44.0OO 


7, 467,  GOO 
1,493,590 


5,074,060^ 
500,000 


6, 474. 080 


1865. 


$5,814,000 


1,162,800 


6,976.800 
1,395,360 


5,561.440 
1,000,000 


6, 581, 440 


1866. 


$5,443,000 


1,086  600 


6,929,600 
1,305,920 


5^233,080 
2,800,000 


8.023,680 


1867. 


$4,848,036 


968,406 


5.810.442 
1, 162, 088 


4,648,354 
1,352^000 


6,000^354 


It  is  not  pretended  that  these  statements  and  estimates  are  entirely  relial4e, 
birt  they  are  certainly  worthy  of  greater  credence  than  unsupported  individual 
assertions.  The  allowances  made  for  shipments  by  way  of  the  Hill  Beachy 
route  through  Nevada  are  deemed  amply  sufficient,  taking  into  view  that  very 
Tittle  treasure  was  shipped  out  of  Idaho,  except  by  the  way  of  Portland,  until 
the  past  year,  owing  to  Indian  depredations.  Many  believe  that  the  miners  carry 
out  of  the  Territory  more  of  the  precious  metal<>  than  is  taken  by  the  express 
companies.  If  this  be  the  case  what  becomes  of  the  treasure  t  The  same  belief 
is  entertained  in  reference  to  the  product  of  Montana.  Where  does  the  alleged 
$40,000,000  produced  by  Idaho  and  Montana  go  to  t  The  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  shows  that  the  total  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  of  domestic  produc- 
tion from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  were  aa  fol- 
lows :  gold,  $30,805,748  54  ;  silver,  $1,056,680  39 ;  total,  $31,862,429  93.  The 
amount  of  bullion  exported  from  San  Francisco  to  foreign  ports  during  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1867,  was  $18,320,818  71 ;  to  New  York,  $23,355,903  45 ; 
foreign  and  domestic,  $41,676,722  16 ;  add  estimated  home  shipments  by  United 
States  assistant  treasurer,  $6,000,000 ;  total,  $47,676,722  16.  The  total  amount 
of  bullion  upon  which  the  internal  revenue  tax  was  collected,  as  stated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  during  the  calendar  year  ending  December 
31,  1867,  was  $58,175,047. 
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If  we  allow  the  product  of  Idaho  and  Montana  to  be,  as  claimed  by  many, 
S20,000,000  each,  what  becomes  of  the  $25,000,000  of  gold  produced  by  Cali- 
fornia and  the  $20,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  produced  by  Nevada,  for  nearly 
all  ctf  which  we  have  the  direct  returns  of  the  express  companies  t 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  product  of  Idaho  for  1867  is  but  little 
if  at  all  over  the  amount  stated  in  the  table  above  given ;  but  to  guard  agaiast 
injustice  a  small  percentage  is  added,  making  the  total  product  $6,500,000.  The 
yield  of  Montana  for  1867  is  estimated  to  be  $12,000,000,  and  it  is  confidaitly 
believed  this  is  not  below  the  actual  amount  produced.  If  we  once  open  iM 
way  to  conjecture  by  accepting  the  statement  that  the  miners  carry  away  mote 
treasure  in  their  pockets  than  the  express  companies  carry  in  their  boxes,  by 
what  means  are  we  to  arrive  at  the  amount,  or  at  what  point  is  the  limit  to  be 
fixed  t  In  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  danger  of  robbery  is  too  great  to  justify  the  practice  among  miners,  as  a 
general  rule,  of  incurring  such  extraordinary  risks  to  evade  the  payment  of  ordi- 
nary express  charges  which  secure  their  earnings  from  the  chances  of  loss.  Small- 
amounts  doubtless  are  carried  out  in  the  pockets  of  individual  miners ;  but  none 
of  the  leading  companies  working  on  any  considerable  scale  are  apt  to  incur  such 
risks.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  amount  supposed  to  swell  the  aggre- 
gate production  in  this  way  is  greatly  exaggerated.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  express  agents  to  magnify  the  dangers  of  robbery,  and  encourage 
the  belief  that  prudential  considerations  are  in  tneir  favor,  and  all  legitimate 
business  is  carried  through  their  hands.  Between  the  efforts  of  the  company  to 
monopolize  the  canying  business,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  miners  to  incur 
expense  when  it  can  be  avoided,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  conclo- 
sicm.  The  estimates,  therefore,  may  be  far  from  the  truth,  but  we  must  rely 
upon  the  only  available  data  in  preference  to  mere  conjecture..  When  it  cornea 
to  a  test  of  the  proportion  derived  from  each  mine,  the  statistician  is  utterly 
without  data^  except  such  as  he  can  obtain  from  the  officers  of  the  company. 
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WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

SECTION   I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIB. 

Until  tlie  recent  valnable  and  important  acquisition  of  Russian  America,  Wash- 
in^n  Territory  was  the  extreme  northwestern  division  of  the  United  States. 
The  Columbia  river,  to  its  intersection  by  the  46th  parallel  north,  and  that  paral- 
lel continued  eastward  to  its  intersection  of  the  Snake  river,  mark  the  southern 
boundaiy  and  separate  it  from  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  Snake  river  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Clearwater,  (Kooskooskie,)  and  a  line  due  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  latter  river  to  the  49th  parallel,  bound  it  on  the  east  and  sepa- 
rate it  from  Idaho.  The  north  and  northwest  boundaries  are  defined  by  the 
Treaty  of  Limits  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  (June  15, 1846,) 
and  are  ^'  westward  along  the  said  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle 
of  the  channel*  which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver  Island,  and  thence 
southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel  and  of  Fuca's  straits  to  the 
Pacific  ocean."  On  its  west  is  the  Pacific.  Its  area  closely  approximates  to 
70,000  square  miles. 

The  special  natural  feat^ures  of  the  Territory,  common  to  it  as  a  whole,  are  the 
Cascade  range  of  mountains,  and  the  great  river  of  the  West,  the  Columbia, 
which,  first  traversing  its  whole  breadth  and  setting  off  nearly  a  third  of  its  area, 
forms  a  southern  boundary  and  dnuns  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  Territory. 

The  Cascade  Mountains. — The  continuous  range  of  mountains  known  as 
the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California,  bears  the  name  of  Cascade  range  tlirough 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia.  The  name  originates  from  the 
numerous  beautiral  cascades  which  pour  from  every  crevice,  at  every  height,  and 
sometimes  even  from  the  top  of  the  steep  bluff  sides  of  the  gorge  in  these  moun- 
tains through  which  the  mighty  Columbia  forces  its  way  to  pour  its  volume  of 
water  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  With  the  exception  of  the  lofty  snow-peaks, 
Ranier,  St.  Helen's,  Baker,  and  Adams,  but  few  points  in  this  Territory  attain 
an  elevation  above  the  snow-line,  about  5,000  feet.  Estimates  have  been  made 
of  the  altitude  of  several  of  these  peaks,  but  they  have  either  diminished  in 
height  or  else  were  over  measured.  The  humiliation  of  the  lofty  Mount  Hood 
by  barometric  measurement  to  two-thirds  of  its  former  accredited  proud  altitude, 
discourages  the  assertion  of  claim  for  the  majestic  Ranier,  and  estimated  alti- 
tudes are  omitted. 

The  range  as  it  passes  through  this  Territory  bears  slightly  northwest  antf 
southeast.  Several  rivers  passing  through  or  taking  their  rise  in  these  moim- 
tains  afford  eligible  passes  for  the  construction  of  roads.  Among  these  may  be 
named  the  Skagit  River  pass,  Cady's  pass,  or  that  following  the  Skywamish,  the 
northern  confiuent  of  the  Snohomish  river  j  the  Snoqualmie  pass,  or  that  follow- 
ing the  river  of  that  name;  Cedar  River,  or  Yakima  pass,  long  improperly  called 
Snoqualmie  pass ;  the  Nacbess  pass,  the  Nisqnally,  and  the  Cowlitz  passes.  The 
exploration  of  several  of  these  passes  is  now  in  progress,  (fall,  1867,)  under  the 

*  Two  channels,  the  Canal  de  Haro  and  Rosario  straits,  between  which  are  the  islands  of 
San  Jnan  and  the  Archipelago  de  Haro,  separate  the  continent  from  Yanconver  island.  The 
former  is  the  boldest  ana  most  direct,  and  secures  what  the  treaty  evidently  inteudsd :  instead 
of  running  the  49th  parallel  west  to  the  ocean,  which  wonld  have  given  the  soath  end  of 
Vancouver  island  to  the  United  Stales,  the  latter  yielded  the  whole  island  to  Great  Britain, 
with  the  free  navigation  of  the  straits  and  channel.  The  sovereignty  of  San  Juan  and  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  are  in  dispute ;  the  boundary  and  area  of  Wsshington  Territory 
are  in  donbt.  San  Juan  island  is  garrisoned  by  troops  of  both  nations,  their  police  jurisdic- 
tion extending  midway  between  the  two  camps.  The  laws  of  the  Territory  for  the  time  btung 
are  sospended  in  the  islands  west  of  Boeario  straits. 
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auspices  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  The  work  has  been 
intrasted  to  the  efficient  mana^ment  of  General  James  Tilton,  civil  engineer, 
formerly  surveyor  general  of  tne  Territory,  and  a  report  of  the  resnlts  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  at  its  coming  session,  (winter,  1 867-8.)  As  acoarate  instna- 
mental  measurement  is  the  only  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  eligibility  of 
these  passes  as  lines  of  communication,  it  is  useless  to  anticipate  authentic  reports 
by  approximate  estimates.     It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  that  in   1854  a  con- 

fressional  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  expended  on  a  road  fi'om  Wallula  to 
ort  Steilacoom  via  the  Nachess  pass,  and  that  quite  an  emigration  came  over  it 
that  fall,  with  wagons.  The  Indian  war  commencing  the  fall  of  the  subsequent 
year,  the  road  was  but  ¥ttle  used.  Much  fallen  timber  is  now  an  obstruction  to 
its  travel,  and  the  freshets  of  §omc  of  the  mountmn  streams  have  seriously  dam- 
aged the  river  crossings  and  the  portions  of  road  on  the  banks  of  such  rivers. 
Quite  an  appropriation  would  bo  required  to  make  this  a  feasible  road.  The  alti- 
tude of  the  Snoqualmie  pass  is  3,130  feet.  The  ascent  upon  the  western  slope 
IS  gi'aduaJ  to  within  three  miles  of  the  summit,  when  the  rise  is  sudden  and  abrupt, 
it  being  nearly  900  feet  in  the  last  three  miles.  It  is  pronounced  an  admirable 
pass  for  a  wagon  road,  but  for  railroad  purposes  tunnelling  would  be  necessary. 
The  citizens'  of  King  county,  with  commendable  enterprise,  have  opened  a  wagon 
road  j&om  Seattle  to  the  Yakima  valley.  A  small  appropriation  by  Congress, 
judiciously  expended,  would  make  this  road  a  great  and  practicable  thoroughfare 
connecting  Fuget  sound  with  the  upper  Columbia  basin,  Idaho  and  Montana 
Territories.  Parties  who  have  explored  Cady's  pass  and  the  Cowlitz  pass*  pro- 
nounce them  entirely  free  from  any  great  difficulty,  and  requiring  but  little 
expense  and  labor,  comparatively,  to  secure  good  mountain  roads.  In  all  of  these 
passes  the  approaches  are  reported  as  of  gradual  ascent,  and  the  altitudes  of  the 
summits  much  lower  than  the  surrounding  hills. 

The  Columbia  river,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  south  boundary 
of  the  Territory,  and  then  traverses  its  whole  breadth  from  south  to  north,  forms 
a  main  artery  for  travel  and  transportation  from  the  coast  to  the  great  interior, 
and  in  the  present  undeveloped  state  of  roads  via  the  Cascade  mountains,  afibrds 
the  channel  of  communication  between  the  inhabitants  separated  by  that  moun- 
tain chain.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  latitude  50°  2(y  north,  ilows 
northerly  as  high  as  62°  10',  receiving  Canoe  river,  which  has  its  source  just 
under  the  53d  degree.  The  Columbia  then  deflects  sharply  to  the  southward, 
expanding  in  51°  north  into  a  chain  of  small  lakes,  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Kootenai  in  49^  30'.  Just  under  the  49th  parallel  the  Pen  d'Oreille,  the  great 
north  fork,  (Clarke's,)  pours  its  waters  into  it ;  then  flowing  southward,  the  Spokane 
river  empties  into  it,  and  it  turns  almost  due  west,  the  Okinakane  flowing  into  it 
4rom  the  north.  Still  bending  slightly  south  of  west,  several  tributaries  from 
the  Cascade  mountains,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Methow,  Chelan,  Enteath  wa, 
and  Wenachee,  contribute  their  waters,  when  it  turns  southeastwardly,  receives 
the  Yakima,  and  then  joins  with  its  great  southern  (Lewis)  fork,  now  called 
Snake  river.  Flowing  then  almost  due  south  a  short  distance  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Walla- Walla  river,  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  west,  and  with  a  generally  west- 
erly course  flows  into  Pacific  ocean,  its  volume  still  increasing  frt)m  several  rivers 
from  the  south,  and  some  on  the  Washington  side.  The  southernmost  tributary 
of  its  most  important  confluent,  the  Snake  river,  has  its  rise  as  low  as  latitude 

^  Since  the  preparation  of  the  above,  the  party  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  the  Cowlitz, 
or  Nisc^ually  pass,  have  returned.  This  pass  lies  between  and  connects  the  headwaters  of 
the  Nisqually  and  Nachess  rivers,  which  flow  in  opposite  directions  from  the  immediate 
south  base  of  Mount  Ranier.  The  altitude  of  the  summit  will  slightly  exceed  3,000  feet. 
By  a  line  of  levels  run  by  said  party  this  pass  can  be  surmounted  bv  a  gprade  of  65  feet  per 
mile,  ascending  from  the  west,  and  a  descending  grade  of  45  feet  on  the  eastern  slope.  From 
the  character  of  the  country,  the  western  ascent  can  be  so  distributed  that  in  56  miles  of  road 
a  grade  not  to  exceed  50  feet  per  mile  can  be  secured.  The  direct  line  to  the  summit,  afler 
leaving  the  headwaters  of  the  Cowlitz  river,  is  but  16  or  18  miles. 
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41**  north.  The  easternmost  sources  of  the  two  main  forks  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  as  far  east  as  longitude  111°  west  of  Green- 
wich. Its  mouth  is  in  124*  west  longitude.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  vast 
river  and  its  tributaries  water  and  peiineate  a  region  embracing  12  degrees  of 
latitude  by  13  degrees  of  longitude.  Its  great  importance  must  be  conceded^ 
when  the  statement  is  made  -that  a  land  portage  of  only  450  miles  is  required  to 
connect  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers. 

Navigability  of  the  Columbia. — ^From  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  lower 
Cascades,  160  miles,  no  obstructions  occur  to  navigation.  Sea  steamers  of  heavy 
draught  constantly  go  to  Vancouver,  1 15  miles  from  the  mouth.  By  a  portage  at 
the  Cascades  (the  railroad  is  six  miles  in  length)  navigation  is  open  to  the  Dalles, 
(205  miles  from  ocean.)  Several  miles  of  portage  are  here  required  to  avoid 
rapids  and  falls,*  when  good  navigation  is  again  secured  to  Priest's  rapids,  (385 
miles  from  ocean.)"  Three  miles  of  portage  avoids  the  difficulties  at  Priest's 
rapids,  when  a  stretch  of  good  navigable  water  is  secured  to  Bucklaud's  rapids, 
(451  miles  from  ocean.)  At  the  mouth  of  Methow  another  interruption  occurs, 
after  which  the  navigation  is  practicable- to  Kettle  falls,  a  distance  irom  the 
mouth  of  725  miles.  At  high  stages  of  water,  say  between  May  10  and  July 
15,  steamboats  can  ascend  from  the  portage  above  the  Dalles  to  Kettle  falls. 
The  big  bend  in  the  Columbia,  however,  extends  the  distance  so  greatly,  that 
White  Bluffs,  or  a  point  even  east  of  that,  must  be  practically  regarded  as  the 
head  of  navigatioi^.  A  road  from  such  point  nearly  due  north  would  again  strike 
the  river  near  the  49th  parallel,  and  the  river  again  could  be  navigated  for  a 
distance  of  over  150  miles,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  richest  mining  regions  of 
British  Columbia*  Again,  connecting  by  road  the  mouth  of  the  Walla- Walla 
river  with  the  mouth  of  the  Powder  nver,  (a  tributary  of  the  Snake,)  a  reach  of 
over  100  miles  in  Snake  river  is  navigable  for  steamers. 

Natural  Divisions  of  Washington  Territory. — ^The  Cascade  moun- 
tains, varying  but  little  from  a  north  and  south  course,  traverse  the  Territory  at 
an  average  distance  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  little  over  two  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, separating  the  Puget  Sound  basin  and  the  region  watered  by  the  lower 
Columbia  and  its  northern  tributaries  fr'om  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  river.  The 
portion  east  of  the  Cascades  is  not  very  unequally  divided  by  the  Columbia  river. 
Tluree  natural  divisions  are  thus  constituted.  Western  Washington  finds  its 
synonym  in  the  Puget  sound  country.  Central  Washington  has  attained  the 
name  of  the  Yakima  Valley.  Eastern  Washington  is  variously  termed  the  Upper 
Country,  sometimes  the  Walla- Walla  Valley,  and  Spokane  Plains  ;  frequently 
"Colville''  is  made  to  embrace  a  large  section  of  country.! 

Western  Washington  includes  the  Puget  Sound  basin,  the  valley  of  the 
Chehalis,  the  basin  of  Shoalwater  bay,  and  the  country  drained  by  the  lowcfT 
Columbia  and  its  northern  tributaries,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Cowlitz. 
Ridges,  spurs  of  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges  of  mountains,  clearly  demarcate 
these  several  sub-divisions,  and  a  diversity  of  soil,  products,  and  geological  con- 
formation ascribe  distinctive  features  to  each. 

And  first  of  the  great  inland  sea,  Puget  sound,  which,  though  properly  the 
smallest  sub-division  of  these  waters,  has  become  the  general  cognomen  of  that 
vast  ramification  of  waters  to  which  have  been  given,  by  illustrious  navigators, 
the  names  ef  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  inlet,  Hood's  canal,  and  Puget 
sound,  together  with  the  almost  innumerable  bays,  harbors,  and  inlets,  each 
enjoying  a  separate  name,  and  many  of  which  would  afford  commodious  and 
adequate  harbor  for  the  combined  navies  of  the  world.    Admiral  Charles  Wilkes, 

*  The  Oregon  Steam  Navigfttion  Company  have  in  successful  operation  a  railroad  from 
Dalles  to  Celiio,  15  miles  in  length,  avoiding  the  rapids  and  falls,  though  a  much  less  portage, 
if  broken,  was  requisite. 

f  See  Navigable  Biven  of  Oregon. 
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(then  lieutenailt  United  States  navy,)  in  1841,  in  the  valuable  narrative  of  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  of  which  he  was  commander,  after  a  minute 
description  of  these  waters,  thus  sums  up: 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beanty  of  these  waters  and  their  safety.  Not  a  shoal  exists  within 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiral^  inlet,  or  Hood*s  canal,  that  can  in  any  way  intenupt 
their  navigation  by  a  74-gun  ship.  I  venture  nothing  in  saying  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  that  possesses  waters  equal  to  these.  They  cover  an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles. 
The  shores  of  all  these  inlets  and  bays  are  remarkably  bold ;  so  much  so  that  in  many  places 
a  ship's  side  would  strike  the  shore  before  the  keel  would  touch  the  ground.  The  coontry 
by  which  these  waters  are  surrounded  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and  offers  every  advantage 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  vast  commercial  and  military  marine,  with  convenience  for  docks, 
and  a  great  many  sites  for  towns  and  cities ;  at  all  times  well  supplied  with  water,  and 
capable  of  being  provided  with  everything  by  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  well  adapted 
for  agriculture. 

The  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  are  95  miles  in  length,  and  have  an  average  width  of  11 
miles.    At  the  entrance  (eight  miles  in  width)  no  danger  exists,  and  it  may  m  safely  navi- 

fated  throughout  No  part  of  the  world  affords  finer  inland  sounds,  or  a  greater  number  of 
arbors,  than  are  found  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
class  of  vessels,  and  without  a  dan|^  in  them  which  is  nt^t  visible.  From  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tides- (16  feet)  every  facility  is  offered  for  the  erection  of  works  for  a  great  maritime 
nation.    The  countiy  also  affords  as  many  sites  for  water-power  as  any  other. 

To  furnish  a  better  idea  of  these  waters,  and  their  extent,  we  append  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  share  line,  prepared  by  James  S.  Lawson,  esq.,  the  efficient 
assistant  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  now  employed  in  making  a  survey 
thereof: 

^kore-^ine  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  inlets  Pvget  sound.  Hood's 

canal,  S^c,  4v.»  Washington  Territory, 

m.  ADftimALTY  INLET. 

(Commencing  at  line  Pt  Partridge,  Pt.  Wil- 
son to  Puget  sound.) 

Hilea. 
Pt.  Defiance  to  Possession  sound....    67.5 

Possession  sound  to  Pt  Partridge 34. 5 

Blakeisland 4  0 

Oi^  Harbor  to  Foulweather  Bluff ....  102. 0 

Bambridge  island 31.0 

Port  Ludlow  to  Pt  Wilson 48.0 

Yashon  island 47.0 


I.  STRATTS  OF  JUAN  DE  FCCA. 


MUet. 


From  Cape  Flattery  to  Pt.  Partridge, 
Pt.  Wilson 161 


n.  ROSARIO  STRAITS,  CANAL  DE  HARO, 
GULF  OF  GEORGIA,  ETC. 


Kast  side  of  Whidby's  island 79.0 

West  side  of  Whidby's  island,  Pt.  Par- 
tridge to  Deception  Pass 14. 0 

McDonough*s  island. ...i. 41.0 

Main  shbre,Pt.  Gardner  to  49th  parallel  128.5 

Fidalgo  island 56.0 

Allan  8  and  Barrow*s  islands 7. 5 

Gnome's  island 16. 5 

Cypress,  Sinclair,  YendoTia  6l  Jack's 

islands 26.0 

Lummi  and  Eliza  islands 25. 0 

Lopez  island 34.5 

Decatur  island 11.0 

James*  island 4.5 

Blakely  island 9.5 

Frost  island 1.5 

San  Juan  island 40.0 

Sbaw's  island 13.0 

Obstruction  island 2.7 

Orcas  island 57. 0 

Jones'  island 3.8 

Henry  island 5.8 

Speeden  island • 5.7 

Joha's  island 4.0 

Stuart's  island 6.0 

Waldron  island 8.5 

Yarioqs  small  islands 26.0 


334.0 


627.0 


IV.  PUGET  SOUND. 

(Commencing  at  line  joining  Pt.  Defiance  and 

Gig  Harbor — embracing  all  south.) 
Main  shore,  east  side,  Pt.  Defiance  to 

Olympia 49.0 

Main  shore,  west  side.  Gig  Harbor  to 

Olympia 168.0 

Day's  island » 1.3 

Hope  island 1.3 

10.5 

Herron  island 3.0 

Stretch - 4.0 

Anderson 15.5 

McNeU 10.4 

Kitson ^ 3.0 

Foxisland 11.5 

Allshouse  island 2.5 


280.0 


T.  HOOD'S  CANAL 198.0 
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RECAPITULATIOK. 

I.  Straits  of  JaaadeFaoa 161.0 

n.  Rosftrio  straits,  Canal  de  Haro,  Golf  of  Georgia,  ^^ 627.0 

m.  Admiralty  inlet 334.0 

IV.  Pngetsound 280.0 

V.  Hood'scanal 192.0 

Total  shore  line 1»  594.0 


Bays  Am)  Habbors. — Neah  bay  is  just  inside  of  Gape  Flattery,  a  harbor 
affording  partial  shelter  for  vessels.  The  anchorage  is  good,  but  there  is  no  pro- 
tection from  northwest  winds.  It  is  a  mere  indentation  of  the  coast,  and  was 
called  by  the  early  fur  traders  Poverty  Cove.  It  is  now  nniversally  called  by 
its  original  Indian  name.  About  25  miles  east  of  Gape  Flattery  is  Uallam  bay^ 
where  a  Galifomia  company  is  now  engaged  in  taking  cot  coal.  Port  Angeles, 
farther  east,  was  the  site  for  a  while  of  the  custom-house  of  this  district ;  an  admi- 
rable harbor  after  a  vessel  got  into  it,  and  difficult  to  leave  without  wind,  tide, 
and  other  favorable  circumstances.  It  lies  immediately  opposite  to  Victoria,  and 
not  very  distant  from  the  entrance  of  the  strait — ^two  circumstances  supposed  to 
control  the  location  of  custom-houses,  regardless  entirely  of  the  interests  of  ship- 
ping. A  small  town  grew  up  there,  but  it  has  not  improved  much  since  the  cus- 
tom-house was  retransferred  to  its  former  location  at  Port  Townsend. ' 

Port  Discovery,  Port  Townsend,  Port  Ludlow,  Port  Madison,  Port  Gamble, 
Port  Blakely,  Dwamish  or  Elliott's  bay,  Bellin^ham  bay,  and  many  others, 
each  worthy  of  distinct  notice,  having  become  the  sites  of  flourishing  towns,  exten^ 
sive  milling  or  mining  operations,  and  as  such,  so  many  centres  of  population, 
must  1)0  referred  to  hereafter  in  the  recital  of  the  material  resources  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  chronicle  of  the  progress  of  settlement — ^a  progress  enhanced  in 
many  instances  by  natural  advantages. 

The  Straits  of  Juan  do  Fuca  terminate  at  Point  Wilson  and  Point  Partridge. 
Admiralty  inlet  lies  between  the  strait  and  Puget  sound,  and  is  separated  from 
the  latter  by  the  narrows^  a  mile  in  width  and  about  four  and  a  half  miles  long, 
on  both  sides  of  which  are  high  perpendicular  bluffs,  the  northeast  terminus  of 
which  is  called  Point  Defiance,  which  has  been  reserved  for  fortifications.  In 
the  narrows  the  tide  runs  with  great  velocity,  and  a  reference  to  the  map  exhib- 
iting this  narrow  channel  or  dcilea  through  which  this  vast  body  of  water  flows 
and  refiows  twice  every  24  hours,  will  readily  accomit  for  that  fact. 

RrvBRs  Emptying  ikto  Puget  Sound. — Adopting  the  vernacular  of  the 
country,  and  ascribing  the  name  Puget  sound  to  this  Mediterranean  of  the  north 
Pacific,  we  will  commence  on  the  east  shore,  at  the  northern  boundary,  and  follow 
round. 

The  Lummi  river  rises  in  the  Gascade  range,  northeast  of  Mount  Baker,  and 
flowing  in  a  southwest  direction  receives  the  Nook-sack  from  the  southeast,  and 
empties  into  Bellingham  bay.  It  is  a  large,  deep  and  rapid  river.  Much  excel- 
lent agricultural  and  grazing  lands  border  both  of  these  streams,  and  settlements 
to  a  very  limited  extent  have  been  commenced.  On  these  streams  the  color  can 
be  obtained  anywhere,  but  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Nook-sack  coarse  gold  has 
been  found,  some  specimens  being  nearly  as  large  as  a  pea.  The  dense  under- 
growth in  the  river  bottoms,  but  more  probably  the  disgust  foUoi^nng  the  Frazer 
river  excitement,  has  created  that  apathy  among  the  citizens  of  Whatcom  which 
has  heretofore  prevented  a  thorough  prospect  from  being  made. 

The  small  river  or  creek,  Whatcom,  gives  name  to  the  town  through  which  it 
passes.  It  affords  excellent  water  power,  and  at  its  mouth  is  located  the  saw-mill 
of  Mr.  Henry  Boeder,  now  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  from  that  county. 

Next  south  is  the  Swinamish,  rising  in  the  Gascades  and  emptying  into  Belling- 
ham bay.  The  Swinamish  is  more  properly  a  pass  connecting  two  parts  of  the 
oha^mel.    Next  south  is  the  Skagit  river,  rising  in  the  Gascade  range,  north  of 
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the  49th  parallel,  and  emptying  into  Port  Susan  by  several  months.  For  some 
six  miles  its  navigation  is  obstracted  by  large  dnfts  of  logs,  the  collection  of 
years,  above  which  it  can  be  navigated  some  60  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Ska^ 
has  already  become  noted  for  it-s  extensive  and  rich  agricultiiml  lands.  A  few 
settlers  have  already  taken  claims.  The  timber  consists  of  cedar,  spruce,  fir, 
&c.,  upon  the  uplands,  and  alder,  maple,  and  Cottonwood  in  the  bottoms.  With. 
.ittle  expense  the  drifts  at  its  mouth  could  be  removed,  and  a  fine  valley  extend- 
-jag  some  60  miles  into  the  interior,  affording  excellent  farms  for  many,  would 
be  opened  to  settlement 

The  Stit-a-quamish  also  empties  into  Port  Susan.  The  timber  which  skirts 
is  banks  is  very  valuable.  Traces  indicate  the  presence  of  extensive  coal  beds 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  No  attempt,  however,  has  yet  been  made 
to  develop  them.  The  mouth  of  this  liver  is  obstructed  with  timber  drifts, 
which  removed,  navigation  for  scows,  rafts,  or  boats  of  light  draught  could  be 
secured  for  25  miles.  One  or  two  inconsiderable  streams  now  southeast  into  the 
sound,  when  we  come  to  the  Snohomish,  which  empties  abreast  the  south  end 
of  Whidby's  island.  About  18  miles  from  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  confluent 
streams,  the  north  being  called  the  Sky-wamish,  and  the  south  fork  the  Sno- 
qnalmio.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Snohomish  are  extensive  cranberry  marshes^ 
Like  most  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  sound,  tide  flats  stretch  for  considerable 
distance  across  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  permeated  by  numerous  channels.  At 
high  water  there  is  no  difficulty  of  entraiice,  but  when  the  tide  is  out  the  channel 
must  be  strictly  followed.  Afrer  entering  the  river  the  banks  become  higher. 
During  the  annual  freshet  its  highest  banks  are  subject  to  overflow.  The  aver- 
age width  of  this  stream  is  about  90  yards,  with  tolerable  deep  water.  On  this 
river  and  both  of  its  confluents  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  flrst-rate  agricultural 
land.     An  intelligent  visitor  writes : 

There  are  in  some  places  large  tracts  of  laad,  with  scarcely  a  stick  of  timber  standing, 
possessing  a  soil  as  rich  as  any  farmer  could  desire,  while  the  rich  bottom  lands,  covered 
with  a  light  growth  of  vine  maple  and  alder,  appear  to  say,  **come  and  till  me,  and  joa 
shall  be  well  rewarded."  In  fact,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  country  watered 
by  the  Snohomish  and  Snoqualmie  will  at  no  distant  day  be  thickly  settled  by  those  who 
will  reap  a  rich  reward  for  their  labor. 

The  Snohomish  and  Snoqualmie  are  navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draught 
at  all  stages  of  water  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  falls  on  the  latter  river.  The 
falls  of  Snoqualmie  are  about  35  miles  from  the  confluence  of  that  river  with 
the  Snohomish.  At  the  lowest  stage  of  water  the  width  of  the  falls  will  hardly 
exceed  10  yards,  but  when  the  river  is  full  it  amplifies  to  about  75  yards.  By 
recent  measurement  of  General  Tilton,  chief  engineer  Pacific  division  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  the  perpendicular  descent  is  270  feet.  Beyond  the  falls  are 
several  rich  prairies  of  considerable  extent.  Following  the  headwaters  of  this 
interesting  river,  we  approach  the  Snoqualmie  pass.  Following  the  north  con- 
fluent of  the  Snohomish,  (the  Skywamish,)  we  find  Gady^s  pass,  pronounced  by 
several  explorers  equal  in  all  respects  to  its  neighbor,  the  Snoqualmie  pass. 

The  next  river  of  note  is  the  Dwamish,  entering  the  bay  of  that  name, 
(sometimes  called  Elliott's  bay,)  on  which  the  flourishing  town  of  Seattle  is 
located.  The  Dwamish  has  two  principal  confluents,  White  and  Green  rivers, 
both  of  which  have  historic  importance  from  being  the  headquarters  of  the  hos- 
tile bands  of  Indians  in  the  war  of  1855-'56.  The  flourishing  settlement  upon 
the  former  was  for  a  time  wiped  out  after  the  horrible  massacre  of  October  28, 
1855,  in  which  11  unoffending  white  settlers,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
surprised  at  early  dawn,  murdered,  and  their  bodies  shockingly  mutilated.  The 
savages  carried  off  such  property  as  was  valuable,  and  then  wantonly  bumod 
the  remainder,  together  with  the  dwellings.  Some  of  the  bodies  were  burned, 
and  others  were  thrown  into  the  wells. 

Lake  Dwamish,  or  Lake  Washington,  lies  back  of  the  town  of  Seattle.     Its 
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ontlet,  abont  four  and  a  half  miles  long,  called  Black  river,  empties  into  the 
Dwamish  river.  Black  river,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  receives  the 
waters  of  Cedar  river,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Snoqnalmie.  The  Cedar  River  pass,  now 
called  the  Yakima  pass,  was  long  confounded  with  the  Snoqualmie  pass,  (from 
which  it  .is  between  five  and  seven  miles  distant,)  from  the  fact  that  it  was  tra- 
versed by  Snoqualmie  Indians.  Following  the  north  tributaries  of  the  While 
river  to  their  source,  a  short  distance  brings  us  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Na- 
chess,  a  tributary  of  the  Yakima.  The  valleys  of  these  two  streams  are  the 
depression  to  which  the  name  of  Nachess  pass  has  been  given,  over  which  the 
military  road  was  constructed  by  Lieutenant  Richard  Arnold,  United  States 
army,  from  Fort  Walla- Walla  to  Fort  Steilacoom.  An  extensive  and  rich  agri- 
cultural region  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  all  these  rivers,  and  is  fast  filling  with 
settlers.  Inland  navigation  to  the  extent  of  30  miles  is  afibrded  by  the  Dwam- 
ish and  White  rivers,  the  tide  extending  up  the  former  some  14  miles.  Ou  the 
Black  river  a  vein  of  coal  was  opened  and  worked  by  the  late  Dr.  BigeloW;  and 
a  cargo  shipped  to  San  Francisco  as  early  as  1854. 

The  Puyallup  river  rises  north  of  Mount  Ranier,  runs  northeasterly,  and 
empties  into  Commencement  bay.  It  is  a  fine  stream,  and  by  the  removal  of 
two  or  three  drifts  would  be  rendered  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draught  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Stuck,  which  empties  into  it.  At  its  mouth  (Commencement  bay) 
there  is  an  excellent  harbor,  where  shipping  c^n  load  with  hay,  produce,  or  lum- 
ber. The  valleys  of  the  Puyallup  and  Stuck  afford  a  large  quantity  of  good 
agricultural  land.  The  soil  in  the  river  bottoms  is  generauy  very  good,  much 
01  it  first  rate.  There  is  considerable  prairie  in  the  vicinity,  but  mostly  occupied 
by  settlfrs.  The  bottoms  are  thinly  timbered  with  maple,  ash,  balm,  willow, 
&c.,  and  easily  cleared.  These  lands  yield  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  even  com  has  succeeded  well.  Vegetables  attain  an  enormous  size.  The 
highlands  are  generally  rolling  and  wdl  adapted  to  cultivation.  The  several 
tributaries  of  the  Puyallup  supply  a  considerable  amount  of  excellent  water- 
power.  Although  this  valley  is  covered  by  the  claim  of  the  Puget  Sound  Agn- 
oultm'al  Company,  that  circumstance  has  not  deterred  American  settlers  from 
occupying  and  improving  it. 

The  Nisqually  river  nses  south  of  Mount  Ranier,  and  at  its  mouth  is  the  site 
of  Fort  Nisqually,  a  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  That  company,  under 
the  treaty-recognized  alias  of  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  claim  along 
the  shores  of  Puget  sound  from  Nisqually  river  to  Puyallup  river,  back  to  the 
Cascade  mountains,  amounting  to  261  square  miles,  or  167,040  acres.  The 
prairies  in  the  vicinity  are  called  the  Nisqually  plains,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
valuable  for  pasturage.  The  best  portions  have  been  taken  as  claims  by  Amer- 
ican settlers,  who  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  a  corporation  without  a  charter, 
or  a  claim  to  land  based  upon  neither  occupancy,  purchase,  nor  possession,  except 
in  the  few  spots  dotted  here  and  there  formerly  occupied  by  their  herdsmen  or 
farmers,  where  but  little  improvement  or  cultivation  has  been  attempted.  In 
fact,  but  a  trifling  portion  was  ever  used,  even  as  a  range  for  cattle,  hoi*ses,  and 
sheep.  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  just  before  the  treaty  of  June  15, 1846, 
Oregon  then  being  jointly  occupied,  under  the  treaty  of  1827,  by  American  set- 
tlers and  the  numerous  establishments  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  latter  consented  to  co-operate  with  the  former  in  the  support  of  the 
provisional  government  of  Oregon,  provided  the  company  could  be  secm'ed  in 
their  occupancy  of  lands  at  their  several  posts.  To  effect  this^  a  section  called 
the  ''partnership  section"  was  incorporated  into  the  land  law  and  made  a  part 
of  the  compact  or  constitution.  This  compact  was  ratified  by  the  residents  of 
Oregon  (British  and  American)  July  5, 1845.  Under  its  provisions  the  company 
recorded  their  claim  at  Nisqually  as  containing  17  sections,  or  10,880  acres. 
And  yet  under  the  treaty,  ratified  within  a  few  months  of  the  time  at  which  they 
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themaelT^B  designated  the  extent  of  that  tract,  they  now  assert  a  claim  to  having 
oocnpied  167,040  acres. 

Next  IS  the  Des  Chutes  river,  which  empties  into  Bndd's  inlet,  the  extreme 
head  of  Paget  soand,  about  two  miles  from  Olympia,  the  capital  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Its  month,  named  Tnmwater,  is  not  only  notable  for  its  extensive  and 
valuable  water-power,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  here  Colonel  M.  T.  Simmons* 
the  pioneer  American  settler  north  of  the  Columbia  river,  located  his  claim  in  the 
fall  of  1845. 

Several  small  streams  empty  into  the  west  side  of  the  sound,  but  the  first 
river  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Skokomish,  which  empties  into  the  elbow  of  Hood's 
canal,  28  miles  northwest  of  Olympia.  This  river  is  formed  by  two  confluents 
called  the  North  and  South  forks,  taking  their  rise  in  the  Coast  range  of  moon- 
tains  and  coming  together  about  10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  main  river. 
Upon  removing  the  customary  obstruction  of  collected  driftwood,  the  main  stream' 
is  navigable  its  entire  lenfi^h.  The  Skokomish  valley  varies  from  one  to  three 
miles  in  width,  with  a  soil  equal  to  the  best  bottom  land  in  the  western  States. 
The  growth  in  the  bottoms  consists  of  alder  and  vine  maple.  Union  City  has  been 
started  near  the  mouth,  and  several  claims  have  been  taken.  A  great  quantity 
of  very  desirable  land  is  still  vacant.  Information  derived  from  surveying  par- 
ties justifies  the  statement  that  the  land  upon  the  forks  is  similar  to  Uiat  upon 
the  river.  The  average  yield  to  the  acre  in  this  valley  is  as  follows :  Potatoes, 
600  bushels ;  wheat,  40  bushels ;  peas,  60  bushels  -,  timothy  hay,  five  tons ;  oats, 
70  bushels. 

Into  Hood's  canal,  at  difierent  points,  from  5  to  30  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Skokomish,  several  streams  empty,  the  valleys  of  which  are  marked  by  the 
same  general  features  as  that  of  the  Skokomish.  The  good  lands  are  not,  how- 
ever, m  such  extensive  bodies  as  to  invite  large  settlement. 

Along  the  southern  shore  of  the  strait  of  Fuca  several  streams  empty,  which 
take  their  rise  in  the  Coast  range  of  mountains.  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
Dungeness  and  Elwha,  the  valleys  of  both  of  which  are  fine  agricultural  lands. 
The  former  is  fully  settled,  and  several  farms  have  been  taken  upon  the  latter* 

RrvEi^s  AND  Bays  on  the  Pacitic  Coast, — ^Passing  down  the  coast  from 
Cape  Flattery,  at  the  distance  of  28  miles  is  the  mouth  of  the  Quillehute  river. 
It  varies  in  width  from  50  to  200  yards,  and  in  depth  from  8  to  12  feet.  Rapids 
occur  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  canoes  ascend  for 
many  miles.  Four  or  five  mUes  back  from  the  river  is  the  Cammas  prairie,  five 
miles  long  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  The  country  is  well  adapted 
to  grazing  and  cultivation,  and  there  is  but  one  sharp  hill  to  interfere  with  open- 
ing a  good  road  from  the  valley  of  this  river  to  the  straits  of  Fuca.  At  the 
mouth  of  this  river  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steamer  Southerner 
(the  old  Isthmus)  was  wrecked  December  24,  1854.  During  the  present  sum- 
mer D.  F.  Brownfield  and  several  others,  cutting  out  a  trail  from  the  river  to 
the  straits,  while  following  one  of  the  small  tributary  streams  of  the  Quille- 
hute, discovered  a  ledge  of  rock  indicating  the  presence  of  silver.  Specimens 
of  the  rock,  in  an  imperfect  assay  made  by  Dr.  Albert  Eggers,  of  Olympia^ 
showed  gold  and  iron,  the  former  amounting  to  $9  per  ton.  In  other  specimens, 
tested  by  Dr.  O'Brien,  of  Pprt  Townsend,  traces  of  silver  were  apparent.  Mr. 
Brownfield,  who  went  through  from  the  straits  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  describes 
the  region  west  of  the  Olympic  range  as  generally  level,  extremely  fertile,  and 
interspersed  with  prauies  containing  from  500  to  2,500  acres.  The  bottom  lands 
of  the  Quillehute  are  not  only  extensive  but  well  adapted  to  agriculture. 

Quenuilt  river,  a  small  stream  which  heads  in  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Coast 
range,  empties  into  the  (»cean  about  four  miles  north  of  Point  Grenville.  In  its 
vicinity  are  the  Indians  whose  tribal  name  is  ascribed  to  it,  noted  in  the  early 
history  of  this  coast  for  hostility  to  the  whites.  Such  names  as  Destruction 
Island  and  Ponta  de  Martires,  designating  localities  in  this  vicinity,  are  the  tee- 
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tymonials  of  their  perfidious  craelty,  the  evidence  of  their  original  charoctev. 
This  river  gives  name  to  a  variety  of  salmon,  as  yet  not  fonnd  in  any  other 
locality.  Tney  are  short,  tliick,  and  very  fat,  and  are  the  most  delicious  variety 
of  the  numerous  family  of  scUmonidcB  which  abound  in  all  the  waters  of  this 
Territory. 

There  are  several  other  small  streams  rising  in  the  Coast  range,  and  generally 
flowing  southwest,  empty  into  this  portion  of  the  coast.  But  nothing  is  reliably 
known  of  this  section  of  the  country  after  leaving  the  coast. 

Gray's  Harbor  and  the  Valley  Watered  by  the  Chehalts  and  its 
Tribitt ARIES. — Gray's  harbor,  discovered  by  Captain  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston, 
in  the  ship  Columbia,  May  7,  1792,  and  by  him  named  Balfinch  harbor,  is  a  tri- 
angular-shaped bay  with  base  toward  the  ocean,  and  the  apex  receiving  the  Ohe- 
halis  river.  Its  south  point  of  entrance  is  called  Chehalis  Point ;  Point  Brown, 
the  north  cape,  received  that  name  from  Lieutenant  Whidby,  of  the  Vancouver 
expedition.  A  bank  extends  across  the  entrance,  with  a  passage  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  carrying  from  5  to  11  fathoms  of  water.  Outside  the 
bank  is  another  narrow  bar,  with  some  three  fathoms  of  water.  From  this  point 
the  depth  increases  toward  the  east,  the  deepest  water  being  between  the  points 
of  entrance.  The  bay  is  surrounded  by  mud  flats,  bare  at  low  water.  The  mouth 
of  the  Chehalis  nearly  due  east  of  the  entrance  is  distant  about  12  miles  from 
Point  Brown.  The  greatest  width  of  the  bay  north  and  south  is  15  miles,  and 
its  area  is  about  150  square  miles.  Competent  judges  have  pronounced  this  har- 
bot  equal  in  every  respect  to  Boston  harbor.  The  Um-tulup,  Hokium,  and  other 
small  streams  empty  directly  into  the  bay.  The  main  river,  however,  is  the 
Chehalis,  which  rises  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  not  far  north  of  the  Columbia 
river,  and  south  of  the  sources  of  several  of  the  tributaries  of  the  latter,  flows 
northerly  a  considerable  distance,  when  it  takes  almost  a  due  westerly  course, 
receiving  a  branch  from  the  Boisfort  hills,  and  finds  its  way  into  Gray's  harbor. 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  SatSQp,  Wynoochee,  Westican,  John's,  Black, 
Skookum-chack,  and  Newaukum.  This  valley  is  the  richest  and  most  extensive 
body  of  agricultural  land  west  of  the  Cascade  raoantains.  Indeed,  Chehalis  and 
Lewis  counties,  and  the  portion  of  Thurston  drained  by  these  streams,  may  be 
pronounced  the  garden  spot  of  Washington  Territory.  The  valley  varies  in 
breadth  from  15  to  50  miles.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Satsop  through  to  Hood's 
canal,  closed  in  by  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Coast  range,  there  is  a  beautiful  open 
valley  some  14  or  15  miles  wide.  In  fact,  the  whole  country  from  the  Chehalis 
to  the  head  of  the  sound  and  the  head  of  Hood's  canal  is  well  adapted  to  farm- 
ing purposes.  Prairie  land  to  the  extent  of  50,000  acres  suitedfor  grazing  lies 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gray's  harbor,  and  the  rich  bottoms  skirting  all  these  streams, 
covered  with  an  undergrowth  of  alder,  maple,  &c.,  so  easily  cleared,  would  fur- 
nish first-class  farms  for  a  vast  number  of  settlers. 

The  travel  from  Olympia  to  Chehalis  Point  has  heretofore  been  by  a  road  to 
the  "  block-house  "  on  the  Chehalis  river,  60  miles  east  of  the  point,  and  thence 
down  the  river  in  canoes,  the  total  distance  being  about  90  miles.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Satsop,  (40  miles  from  Chehalis  Point,)  a  road  of  30  miles  in  length 
has  just  been  opened,  securing  direct  communication  with  Olympia,  at  the  head 
of  the  sound.  The  Clfehalis  is  navigable  at  all  tides,  for  vessels  of  light  draught 
or  small  river  steamers,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Wynooche,  and  at  liigh  tide 
to  the  month  of  the  Satsop,  where  there  is  a  tidal  rise  and  fall  of  18  inches.  At 
the  lowest  water,  for  two  and  three  months  in  the  year,  shoal  places  might  obstnict 
navigation ;  but  for  eight  months  no  difficulty  need  prevent  ascending  as  far  as 
Claqnato,  where  the  territorial  road  between  Oljnnpia  and  Monticello  crosses 
the  Chehalis  river.  The  Messrs.  Gofl',  of  Claqnato,  have  just  put  on  this  river  a 
good  light-dranght  stem-wheel  boat,  and  they  express  the  assurance  that  they  can 
make  trips  most  of  the  year  to  Boisfort  prairie,  some  miles  aljove  Claqnato.  AU 
the  streams  abound  with  salmon,  trout,  and  many  varieties  of  edible  fish.    Elk 
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and  other  game,  large  and  small,  are  plentiful.     Coal  bas  been  discovered  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  also  upon  several  of  the  tributary  streams. 

Shoalwater  Bay  and  the  Willopah  Valley. — From  Chehalid  Point, 
the  site  of  the  erabryo  Chehalis  City,  a  splendid  beach  at  every  stage  of  the  tide 
affords  the  best  of  roads  to  Toke  Point,  the  northern  cape  of  the  entrance  to 
Shoalwater  bav ;  distance  about  16  miles.  Alonff  this  road  a  continuous  tide 
prairie  appears,  constituted  almost  entirely  of  sand,  yet  yielding  the  most  excel- 
lent grass.  Shoalwater  bay,  which  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Straits  of  *Fuca,  is  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  Territory, 
separated  fiora  the  Columbia  river  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  Toke  Point  lie^ 
about  28  miles  north  of  Cape  Di8apix)intment.  It  is  about  five  miles  from  Toke 
Point  to  the  southern  cape,  (Lead better's  Point.)  Two  channels  with  middle 
sands  lying  between  afford  good  entrances,  the  north  one  being  a  good  beating 
channel.  The  bay  is  full  of  shoals  and  flats,  and  at  low  tide  about  half  its  area 
is  bijre  j  good  but  narrow  channels  run  throughout  its  extent,  worn  by  the  several 
streams  which  empty  into  it.  These  flats  are  covered  with  oysters,  which  con- 
stitute the  chief  article  of  export.  Codfish,  halibut,  and  sturgeon  are  abundant. 
Sieveral  varieties  of  salmon  ai'e  also  found,  and  in  spring  large  shoals  of  small 
hening  enter  the  bay.  The  annual  shipments  of  oysters  to  San  Francisco  is 
about  35,000  baskets  j  about  5,000  baskets  more  are  sent  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  other  points  on  the  Columbia  river.  Mr.  George  Davidson,  in  his  valuable 
"  Directory  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  thus  states  the  extent  of  this  bay  : 

llie  arm  stretching  southward  towards  Baker^s  bay  is  15  miles  long;  from  Leadbetter's 
Point,  with  an  average  width  of  not  less  than  three  and  a  half,  while  the  upper  portion  stretches 
to  the  northeast  for  nine  miles  to  the  month  of  the  Willopah  river,  reckoning  from  the  middle 
of  the  line  joining  Cape  ShQalwater  (Toke  Point)  and  Leadbetter  Point. 

The  same  authority,  speaking  of  the  peninsula  terminating  in  Leadbetter  Point, 
thus  describes  it : 

The  peninsula  is  a  long,  fiat,  marshy,  and  s^ndy  plain,  elevated  bat  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  ot  the  sea,  and  covered,  like  the  entire  surface  of  the  country,  with  a  dense  growth  of 
gigantic  forest  trees,  principally  spruce,  fir,  and  cedar,  with  a  few  specimens  of  maple,  aah, 
and  black  alder.    The  spruce  frequently  attains  a  diameter  of  eight  feet. 

Several  rivers  empty  into  this  bay,  among  which  are  the  Palux,  Nasal,  and 
Willopah.  The  principal  one  is  the  Willopah,  in  the  valley  of  which  is  a  numerous 
and  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  Territory.  This  river  enters  the  bay 
at  its  northeast  corner.  The  lower  river  is  bordered  with  tide  lands  which  are 
subject  to  overflow ;  the  uplands  arc  well  adapted  to  grazing.  It  is  a  mile  wide 
at  its  mouth.  The  tides  extend  to  the  rapids,  17  miles  from  the  mouth.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  prairies  skirt  the  river  at  intervals,  and  the  bottom  is  a  rich 
deep  soil  of  a  clayey  character.  The  bottoms  are  covered  with  vine  maple  and 
alder,  and  extend  above  the  rapids  to  a  distance  of  about  20  miles^  and  are  about 
10  miles  in  width. 

The  Washington  Tributaries  to  the  Lower  Columbia. — ^The  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  is  now  reached.  An  extended  noiice  of  this  river  has  already 
been  made,  and  the  reference  to  settlements  along  its  shores  will  necessarily 
exhibit  fmrther  features  of  the  country  bordering  upon  it.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  streams  flowing  into  it  from  the  north,  a  particular  description  of  several 
of  which  will  be  omitted.  The  Cowlitz  river  being  a  part  of  the  line  of  travel 
from  Columbia  river  to  Puget  sound,  deserves  particular  mention.  This  river 
having  its  source  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  between  Mounts  Banier  and  St. 
Helens,  runs  west,  then  south,  and  empties  into  the  Columbia  about  50  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  runs  the  whole  length  of  Cowlitz  county,  and  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  Lewis,  through  good  agricultural  land,  both  prairie  and  bottom. 
The  Cowlitz  farms,  the  Cowlitz  prairie,  and  the  Cowlitz  landing  are  familiar  as 
household  words,  and  date  their  origin  long  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of 
American  settlement.     The  flrst  name  alludes  to  the  claim  of  the  prairie  by  the 
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Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  and  tlie  area  for  which  the  United  States 
is  requested  to  pay,  under  the  treaty  of  July  1, 1863,  with  Great  Britain,  is  3,572 
acres,  or  nearly  six  square  miles.  The  Americans,  however,  have  squatted  ou 
tliis  claim,'  until  the  occupancy  of  the  company  has  been  reduced  to  75  acres. 
On  this  prairie  the  Catholics  established  a  missionary  station,  where  recently  a 
town  has  been  laid  out  in  acre  lots.  Here,  loo,  was  the  site  of  the  old  Red  river 
settlement  of  Canadian  French,  introduced  in  1842  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  landing  was  the  point  where  the  portage  com- 
menced, on  the  old  route  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  the  northern  establishments. 
To  that  point,  about  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  navigated  it  with 
batteaux  and  canoes,  which  were  cordelled  up  the  stream.  Along  the  eastern 
shore  were  two  trails,  one  used  at  low  and  the  other  at  high  stages  of  the  water. 
The  Cowlitz  river  is  still  a  link  in  the  chain  of  direct  communication  between 
the  Columbia  river  and  Puget  sound.  It  is  a  large  rapid  stream,  at  high  stages 
of  water  navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draught  above  the  old  landing,  and  for 
most  of  the  year  to  "  Pumphrey's,"  about  24  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  steamers 
frequently  run.  A  boat  is  now  being  built,  and  will  be  placed  on  the  river  this 
fall,  to  run  from  Honticello  to  the  old  landing,  connecting  with  the  steamero  to 
Portland,  Oregon. 

In  Clarke  county  there  are  several  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Cath-la-poole  and  Washougal.  The  former,  made  by  two  forks 
respectively  rising  north  and  south  of  Mount  St.  Helens,  flows  nearly  west  and 
enters  the  Columbia  about  80  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  bold,  rapid  stream, 
running  about  30  yards  in  its  bed.  The  bottom  lands  at  the  low^er  portion  of 
the  river  are  wide,  but  narrow  as  they  approach  the  foot  hills  of  the  Cascade 
mountains.  The  country  is  well  timbered,  occasionally  interspersed  with  small 
prairies  well  adapted  to  grazing.  The  Washougal  empties  into  the  Columbia 
about  12  miles  above  Vancouver.  A  large  settlement,  to  which  it  gives  name, 
is  located  in  its  valley. 

The  Olympic  ob  Coast  Range  of  Mountains. — Among  the  natural 
features  of  this  portion  of  the  Territory,  the  Coast  range  of  mountains  must  not 
be  omitted.  They  are  located  in  the  northwest  peninsula,  between  Hood's  canaji 
and  the  Pacific  ocean.  Mount  Olympus,  with  an  altitude  of  8,138  feet  as  estir 
mated  by  Wilkes,  is  a  snow-capped  peak,  and  may  be  seen  far  out  to  sea,  It 
gives  identity  to  the  chain,  and  the  name  Olympic  is  now  generally  applied  to 
this  range.  This  sierra,  for  it  consists  of  several  peaks,  was  fli'st  seen  by  Perez, 
in  1774,  who  nominated  it  La  Sierra  Santa  Rosalia.  Meares  saw  it  in  1788,  and 
describes  it  under  the  name  which  he  gave  it,  of  Mount  Olympus.  Around  and 
from  the  base  of  this  main  sieiTa,  the  numerous  mountains  descend  to  hills  and 
spurs,  and  abruptly  terminate  on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  ocean  in  low  perpendic- 
ular bluffs.  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  Black  Hills  near  Olympia  were  spurs 
of  the  Coast  range.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  Parties  have  gone  through 
and  report  that  there  is  an  open  valley  of  at  least  15  miles  in  widUi,  sepai'ating 
these  two  ranges.  ^ 

Climate  of  Western  Washington. — ^Tho  climate  of  western  Washington 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  portion  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains. 
The  fact  that  there  is  comparatively  no  winter  in  so  high  a  latitude  may  be  a 
matter  of  surprise.  Properly  speaking,  however,  there  are  but  two  seasons,  the 
dry  and  the  rainy.  The  grades  of  temperature  and  the  accompaniments  which 
in  other  countries  of  the  same  latitude  ascribe  the  features  and  title  to  the  four 
seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  are  here  in  great  measure  obliterated^ 
or  at  least  so  dimly  marked  that  the  seasons  imperceptibly  run  into  each  other, 
and  lose  their  distinctive  line  of  division.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  three  winter 
months  to  be  mild,  without  snow  or  ice,  the  grass  growing  meanwhile.  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  weather  may  occur  mild  and  genial  as  May,  to  be  succeeded  in  March 
or  April  with  our  coldest  weather.    In  July  and  August,  days  in  some  portions 
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of  which  the  maximnm  temperatare  will  reach  90^  or  100°,  are  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  cold  nights,  occasionally  accompanied  by  heavy  frost.     The  rainy 
season  proper  begins  late  in  October  or  early  in  November,  and  may  be  said  to 
continue  till  the  ensuing  April.      It  frequently  happens  after  the  first  rains 
that  weeks  of  weather  similar  to  Indian  simimer  occur,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one 
or  other  of  the  months  of  January,  February,  or  March  does  not  prove  continn- 
ously  mild  and  cleaf .     The  summers  of  this  Territory  are  unsurpassed  in  the 
world.     While  many  days  are  exceedingly  warm,  the  nights  are  always  cool  and 
refreshing,  as  if  specially  intended  for  wholesome  sleeping.     In  the  winter  months^ 
six  in  number,  rains  prevail.     No  disappointment  should  be  felt  if  falling  weather 
occurred  some  part  of  each  24  hours,  and  yet  many  bright  sunshiny  days  relieve 
the  long-continued  rainy  season  of  Washington  Territory.     Of  the  16  winters 
passed  in  this  Territory,  the  writer  has  known  but  three  so  severe  as  to  render  it 
essential  to  house  and  feed  stock.     The  Indians  do  not  pretend  to  such  acts  of 
providence,  and  they  lose  but  little  of  their  small  wealth  from  exposure  or  cold. 
Rose  bushes  generally  have  proved  an  evergreen,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1860-'61,  the  hermosa  continued  to  bloom  in  the  garden  of  the  writer  tiU  the 
25iAi  of  January.     Such  weather  is  by  no  means  axiomatic,  and  an  improvident 
lormer  may  lose  his  stock  if  means  of  shelter  and  food  be  not  attainable.    Those 
who  have  followed  stock-raising  most  successfully  provide  from  two  to  three 
months'  feed  as  a  general  rule.     While  it  may  not  be  essential,  surely  ^'it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  on  hand."     An  average  of  from  7  to  10  days  of  freezing 
weather  may  be  looked  for  with  moderate  certainty,  when  ice  may  be  formed 
sufficiently  thick  to  bear  a  man's  weight.     Under  most  favoring  circumstances, 
a  small  pond  entirely  protected  from  the  wind,  or  the  action  of  the  sun,  may  be 
frozen  tight  enough  to  permit  a  day  or  two  of  skating  to  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons.    Parties  fond  of  sleighing  consider  themselves  especially  favored  if  tiiey 
are  afforded  a  season  of  from  three  days  to  a  week's  duration. 

From  a  series  of  meteorological  observations  taken  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  the  fol- 
lowing will  demonstrate  the  above  statements.  The  reason  for  adopting  this 
year  is  simply  because  it  will  be  found  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  three 
winter  months  comports  with  the  register  furnished  at  the  ^ithsonian  Institute, 
and  used  by  the.  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  in  his  recent  exhaustive  speech  in  favor 
of  the  purchase  of  Russian  America.  In  the  register  used  by  him,  the  mean  of 
the  winter  months  for  a  series  of  years  amounted  to  39°  38^.  In  the  year  adopted 
the  mean  temperature  is  30°  7(y. 

Mean  temperature  at  Fort  Steil<icoom,  Washington  Territory^  (latitude  47°  07'^ 
for  the  six  months  regarded  as  tJie  rainy  season,  or  winter,  together  with  the 
amount  qfrain  and  snow,  and  the  nunnber  qf  frosts  in  each  month. 
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Hoar  froit,  three  timea.    Frogt,  onoe. 

Movember 

40.03;  46.07 
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Hoar  fhMt,  twice.    One  strong  froit 
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U  inch  snow,  23d,  morning.      Hoar  ilirott,  three; 

front,  one;  bard  frost,  foar  times. 
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2}  Inches  snow.  Ice,  1^  inch,  (4th.)  Rnow  latter 
part  of  10th;  2|  inches  snnrise  llth.and  atlntervalg 
that  day.  Snow  showers  on  12th.  Six  days  withont 
frost. 

1st,  i  inch  snow.    Showers  of  snow  on  10th.    i  faicb 

Febmaiy'...^ 
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on  11th.    Snow  on  14th.    Hard  frost,  fonr  times. 
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Light  showers  of  snow  on  10th.  Showers  of  hail  aad 
snow  on  S9ih.    Two  boar  frosts  and  one  h;«rd  fhMt 

hi  month. 
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Mean  temperature  at  Fori  SleScoom,  bif  montlis,  for  four  years. 

M»oii  otfoorjMiniiJMOarT.  38".  l:FebmiU7,W.liM«rch,ll=.g:  April,  Wo.fiiMw.seo.aiJonf.Blo.l! 
Jaly,  W.B;  Aogn.t.M''.Oi  ScploiolKr,  56=,  B ;  Oewber,  S2=.fl;  Noieniber,  i^.ix  bweinber.  380.3:  tor 
J««I,  50°.  Hi  «hn«  winter  MOiillu,  39=.  0. 

On  page  139  of  Davidson's  "Directory  of  the  Pacific  Const"  will  be  ^nd  a 
eeriesof  meteorological  observations  onthePuget  sound,  for  t!ie  years  1855-6-7, 
of  the  sommer  monthB.     Tliose  of  1857  prosent  tlie  following  TOBalts^ 
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Mr.  Davidson  then  remarks;  "The  cerealia  generally  grows  well,  bat  the 

climate  is  too  cold  for  maize.  Daring  the  winter  a  gii?at  amonnt  of  rain  falls — 
as  nmch  as  eoinclies;  and  lieavy  weather  prevails  principally  from  the  south- 
ward.    It  is  never  cold  enough  to  form  thick,  clear,  solid  ice." 

In  the  winter  of  ]86(>-7,  tlio  United  States  Coast  Survey  brig  R,  H. 
Fauntleroy  was  ordered  to  remain  henr  during  the  winter  with  the  idea  of  testing 
whether  winter  work  was  pnicticablc,  and  to  bo  on  the  station  at  the  earliest 
opening  of  the  season.  To  test  the  propriety  of  such  ordei',  a  meteorological 
register  was  kept  to  show  the  number  of  days  when  work  could  not  be  done. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Lawson,  in  charge  of  the  work,  has  kindly  furnished  an  abstract. 
It  shown  tliat  not  much  may  bo  effected  by  keeping  a  full  crew  on  duty,  but  it 
proves  still  more  the  mildness  of  a  Puget  sound  winter,  and  how  oxeinpt  this 
climate  ia  from  fogs. 

Ahstractqf  meteorological  register  XJniied  States  surveying  brig  H.H.  FaunSeroy, 

November,  186(j,  to  April,  1867,  inclusive. 

(MoBt  of  these  obsairutions  were  taken  al  Oljmpia.) 
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That  admirable  document,  the  gpeech  of  Senator  Sumner,  on  Russian  America, 
explains  tbe  phenomenon,  why  Washington  Territory  is  gifted  with  a  climato 
so  much  milder  in  \snnter  than  places  of  much  lower  latitude  in  Europe  or  the 
Atlantic  States.  His  remarks  were  applied  to  Sitka,  in  latitude  57**  03^  With 
how  much  more  force  may  they  be  applied  to  western  Washington,  with  the 
Cascade  mountains  as  a  natural  wall  efiectually  barring  out  the  cold  bleak  winds 
from  the  frozen  northeast,  and  confining  the  more  genial  warm  currents  of  air 
and  oc^an  which  the  distinguished  senator  so  beautifully  describes  in  the  following 
extract : 

All  this  is  now  explained  by  certain  known  forces  in  nature.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  a  thermal  cnrrent  in  the  Pacific,  corresponding^  to  the  Gnlf  Stream  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
latter  having  its  origin  in  the  heated  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  MexTco,  flows  as  a  river  thronirh 
the  ocean  northward,  encircling  England,  bathing  Norway,  and  warming  all  within  its 
influence.  A  similar  stream  in  the  Pacific,  sometimes  called  the  Japanese  current,  having 
its  origin  under  the  equator  near  the  Philippines  and  the  Malaccas,  amid  no  common  heats, 
after  washing  the  ancient  empire  of  Japan,  sweeps  northward  until  forming  two  branches: 
one  moves  onward  to  Behrine*s  straits,  and  the  other  bends  eastward  along  the  Aleutian 
islands,  and  then  southward  along  the  ({past  of  Sitka,  Oregon,  and  California.  Geographers 
have  described  this  ''heater,"  which  in  the  lower  latitude  is  as  high  as  81^  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  even  far  to  the  north  it  is  as  high  as  50^.  A  chart  now  Before  me  in  Findlay's  Pacific 
Ocean  Directory  portrays  its  course,  as  it  warms  so  many  islands  and  such  an  extent  of 
coast.  An  ofiScer  of  the  United  States  navy,  Lieutenant  Bent,  in  a  paper  before  tbe  Geo* 
graphical  Society  of  New  York,  while  exhibiting  the  influence  of  this  current  in  mitigatin|^ 
tne  climate  of  the  northwest  coast,  mentions  that  vessels  on  the  Asiatic  side,  becoming 
unwieldy  with  accumulations  of  ice  on  the  hull  and  rigging,  run  over  to  the  higher  latitude 
on  the  American  side  and  **thaw  out."  But  the  tepid  waters  which  melt  the  ice  on  a 
vessel  must  change  the  atmosphere  wherever  they  flow. 

I  hope  you  will  not  regard  the  illustration  as  too  familiar,  if  I  remind  yon  that  in  the 
economy  of  a  household  pipes  of  hot  water  are  sometimes  employed  in  tempering  the  atmo> 
sphere  by  heat  carried  from  below  to  rooms  above.  In  the  economy  of  nature  these  thermal 
currents  are  only  pipes  of  hot  water,  modifying  the  climate  of  continents  by  carrying  heat 
from  tbe  warm  cisterns  of  the  south  into  the  most  distant  places  of  the  north.  So  also  there 
are  sometimes  pipes  of  hot  air,  having  a  similar  purpose,  and  these,  too,  are  found  in  this 
region.  Every  ocean  wind,  from  every  quarter,  as  it  traverses  the  stream  of  heat,  takes  up 
t^e  warmth  and  carries  it  to  the  coast,  so  that  the  oceanic  current  is  re-enforced  by  an  aerial 
current  of  constant  influence. 

But  these  forces  are  aided  essentially  by  the  configuration  of  the  northwest  coast,  with  a 
lofty  and  impenetrable  barricade  of  mountains,  by  which  its  islands  and  harbors  are  pro* 
tected  from  tbe  cold  of  the  north.  Occupying  the  Aleutain  islands,  traversing  the  peninsula 
of  Alaska,  and  running  along  the  margin  of  the  ocean  to  the  latitude  of  54^  40',  this  moun- 
tain ridge  is  a  climatic  division,  or,  according  to  a  German  geographer,  a  "climatic  shed,** 
such  as  perhaps  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Here  are  Alps,  some  of  them  volcanic, 
with  Mount  St.  Elias  higher  than  Mount  Blanc,  standing  on  guard  against  the  Arctic  Circle. 
So  it  seems  even  without  the  aid  of  science.  Here  is  a  dike  between  the  icy  waters  of 
Behring  sea  and  the  milder  southern  ocean.  Here  is  a  partition  between  the  treeless  northern 
coast  and  the  wooded  co^ist  of  the  Kenanians  and  Koloscbians.  Here  is  a  fence  which  sepa- 
rates the  animal  kingdom  of  this  region,  leaving  on  one  side  the  walrus  and  ice  fox  from  the 
Frozen  ocean,  and  on  tbe  other  side  the  humming  bird  from  the  tropics.  I  simply  repeat 
tbe  statements  of  geography.  And  now, you  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  by  this  configura- 
tion the  thermal  currents  of  ocean  and  air  are  left  to  exercise  all  their  climatic  power.  (Vide, 
p.  29.) 

George  Davidson,  who  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  whose  works  havo 
been  consulted  in  preparing  the  foregoing  memoir,  thus  briefly  but  comprehen- 
sively givds  his  view  of  the  coast  division  of  Washington  Territory : 

Washington  Territory  has  a  climate  excelled  only  by  that  of  California.  We  know  not 
where  to  point  to  such  a  ramification  of  inland  navigation,  save  in  tbe  British  possessions  to 
the  northward.  For  depth  of  water,  boldness  of  approaches,  freedom  from  hidden  dangers, 
and  the  immeasurable  sea  of  gigantic  timber  coming  down  to  the  very  shores,  these  waters 
are  unsurpassed,  unapproachable. 


II.  Central  Wasrtngto^. — The  second  natural  division  of  Washington 
Territory  lies  between  the  Cascade  mountains  and  the  Columbia  river,  both  of 
which  have  already  been  noticed.  The  following  extract  firom  the  geographical 
memoir  embodied  in  the  '^  narrative  and  final  report  of  explorations  for  a  route 
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for  a  Paciiio  railroad,  near  the  47t1i  and  49th  parallels  of  north  latitude  from  St. 
Paul  to  Puget  sound,"  by  the  late  Governor  Stevens,  cJiarum  et  venerabile  nomen, 
will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  remaining  geographic  features  of  this  interesting 
region : 

Coming  now  to  the  country  lyin^r  between  the  main  Columbia  and  the  Cascade  mountains, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  describe  with  some  particularity  the  various  streams  and  their  several 
tributaries  flowing^  into  the  main  Columbia.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  general 
course  of  tliese  streams  is  very  much  to  the  south,  and  between  them  are  generally  to  be 
found  high  mountain  spurs  which  run  to  the  Columbia  itself,  overhanging  it  many  hundred 
feet.  The  most  considerable  rivers  are  the  Yakima,  with  its  Pisko,  its  Atannam,  its  Nacbess, 
its  Weuass,  and  other  tributaries. 

The  Pisqnouse  or  Wenachee  river,  Lake  Chelan  and  the  Chelan  river,  the  Mothow  river 
and  the  Okinakane  river  may  be  described  as  follows :  The  Yakima  rises  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  passes  of  the  Cascade  range,  latitude  47^  15',  from  several  large  and  beautiful  lakes,  and 
taking  a  general  course  to  the  southeast,  runs  for  160  miles  to  its  coufluence  with  the  Colum- 
bia, in  latitude  48^  05'.  For  25  miles  down  the  stream  its  valley  is  only  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  wide;  it  then  widens  out  in  Ketelas  plain,  which  is  10  or  15  miles  wide,  the  river  there 
being  90  feet  wide,  and  about  three  in  depth,  but  very  rapid.  Below  this  plain  the  river 
curves  gradually  to  the  south,  until  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Pi^ko ;  then  turns  again 
eastward  to  its  mouth.  Between  the  Keielas  and  Atahnam,  for  30  miifs  the  hills  again 
encroach  on  the  valley,  but  below  that  it  again  widens  out  to  6  or  10  miles,  with  numerous 
branchings  among  the  hills.  On  the  west  side,  opposite  Ketelas  pliun,  three  streams,  the 
Pteh-num,  Emptenum,  and  Wenass,  rise  among  the  hilU  separating  the  main  Yakima  from 
its  principal  branch,  the  Nacbess.  These  streams  are  from  15  to  20  miles  long,  and  run  through 
small  and  fertile  valleys.  The  Nacbess  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nachess  Pass,  and  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  to  the  Yakima  at  a  distance  of  from  15  to  20  miles,  joins  it  after  flowing 
about  50  miles.  It  has  a  valley  from  half  a  mile  to  four  mil^s  in  width.  The  Atahnam  rises 
about  30  miles  south  of  it,  and  runs  in  a  more  easterly  course,  emptying  about  10  miles  below ; 
its  valley  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Nachess,  but  fertile.  The  Pisko  rises  among  the  hills 
east  of  Mount  Adams,  and  in  size  and  character  resembles  the  Atahnam.  Only  two  small 
branches  join  the  Yakima  from  the  north  and  east,  one  running  through  the  middle  of  Ketelas 
plain  from  the  hills  northward,  the  other  running  almost  directly  contrary  to  the  upper 
Yakima  from  the  hills  east  of  its  southerly  bend.  The  Pisqnouse  and  Enteathwa,  which 
enter  the  Columbia  near  latitude  47<^  30',  are  at  their  mouths  rapid  streams,  with  high  falls  as 
they  descend  from  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Cascade  range  into  the  deep  valley  of  the  Colum 
bia.  They  are  supposed  to  head  in  the  mountains  about  30  miles  northwest  of  it.  The 
Chelan  rises  in  a  lake,  which  is  reported  by  the  Indians  to  run  for  30  miles  back  among  the 
mountains,  and  approaches  to  within  two  miles  of  the  Columbia,  into  which  its  outlet  falls, 
by  a  series  of  cascades,  350  feet  in  this  short  distance,  in  about  latitude  47^  45'. 

The  Methow  rises  by  several  sources  in  the  mountains  northwest  of  Fort  Okin- 
agan,  and,  running  southeasterly,  empties  near  latitude  48**.  On  its  upper  part 
there  is  a  fine  wide  valley;  but  this  narrows  to  a  mile  for  10  miles  above  its 
mouth.  The  Okinakane,  rising  in  a  long  series  of  lakes  north  of  the  49th  par- 
allel, runs  nearly  south  for  seventy  miles  within  the  Territory,  joining  the 
Columbia  only  eight  miles  above  the  Methow.  It  expands  into  several  small 
marshy  lakes  in  its  course,  and  is  generally  slow  and  deep,  but  in  one  phice, 
about  33  miles  above  its  mouth,  there  is  a  fall  of  five  feet.  Its  valley  is  fine 
and  the  hills  around  well  grassed,  wooded,  and  arable.  •  It  receives  a  branch 
from  the  northwest,  near  the  falls,  which  runs  through  a  rough,  liilly  country, 
and  has  some  high  falls  near  its  mouth. 

The  Ne-hoi-at-pu-quu  is  a  stream  which  enters  the  Columbia  opposite  Fort 
Colville.  It  has  a  winding  course  of  about  70  miles,  and  has  numerbus  beauti- 
ful prairies  in  its  valley,  though  the  hills  around,  partially  woodwl,  are  also  to  a 
great  extent  arable.  None  of  these  rivers  west  of  the  Columbia  are  navigable, 
encept,  perhaps,  the  Yakima  for  a  part  of  it«  course  at  high  water.  Lake  Che- 
lan is  doubtless  navigable  for  many  miles,  but  is  cut  off  from  the  Columbia  by 
the  fall  of  its  outlet.  Between  these  rivers  are  spurs  thrown  out  from  the  main 
chain  of  the  Cascades,  and  extending  towards,  and  in  some  cases  reaching,  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia.  Those  between  Ihe  Klikitat  and  .Pisko  tributary  of 
the  Yakima  and  between  the  main  Yakima  and  the  Wenachee  or  Pisqnouse 
rivers  are  considerable  mountains ;  thus,  on  the  trail  pursued  by  Lieutenant 
McClellan,  the  rise  from  the  Klikitat  valley  to  the  divide  is  2,364  feet,  and  the 
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descent  to  tbo  Pisko  2,114  feot,  the  elevation  of  the  divide  being  3,633  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  rise  from  the  main  Yakima  to  the  divide  separating  it  firom 
the  Wenachee  is  4,048  feet,  and  the  descent  to  the  latter  stream  4,264  feet ;  the 
summit  level  is  5,750  feet.  Here  the  spur  comes  upon  the  river,  making  the 
trail  difficult.  The  country  north  of  the  gi*eat  western  bend  of  the  Columbia, 
fi'om  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane  to  the  mouth  of  the  Okinakane,  is  much  moiie 
gentle  and  less  ^levat^d.  Great  injustice  has  been  done  this  country  by  a  want 
of  patience  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  gone  over 
it  rapidly  in  the  summer,  and  who  have  been  over  it  but  once.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  understandingly  of  a  country  unless  one  has  had  experience  and  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  in  countries  somewhat  similar.  Now  the  most  intelligent 
voyagers  and  best  practical  farmers  in  that  country  agree  in  opinion  that  there 
is  a  largo  quantity  of  arable  land  throughout  this  country,  and  very  superior 
grazing.  This  is  the  opinion  of  intelligent  Indian  chiefs,  who  have  themselves 
made  some  progress  in  raising  crops,  and  who  are  already  great  stock  raisers. 

South  of  the  Yakima  is  a  low  divide  separating  its  waters  from  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  main  Columbia,  in  that  portion  of  the  river  where,  after  leaving 
Fort  Walla- Walla,  it  proceeds  westward.  This  divide  has  a  general  parallel 
course  to  the  Columbia,  is  nearly  east  and  west  some  30  miles  from  the  main 
river,  and  between  it  and  the  .Columbia  is  a  large  body  of  arable  land,  nearly 
every  acre  of  it  adapted  to  cereals.  This  country  has  not. come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  a  scientific  party  with  instruments  in  hand,  but  has  been  much  trav- 
elled over  by  intelligent  officers  of  the  Indian  sei-vice  and  by  the  practical  agri- 
culturists of  the  country.  Little  streams  flowing  from  the  southern  side  of  this 
divide,  which  is  well  wooded  all  through,  pass  down  to  the  main  Columbia, 
watering  the  country  and  furnishing  the  means  of  supplying  the  farm  and  animals 
with  w^ater. 

On  the  several  tributaries  of  the  Yakima,  particularly  towards  its  upper  waters, 
the  land  is  rich,  and  adapted  to  most  of  the  crops  j  and  so  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yakima  itself.  This  valley  has  been  denominated  by  some  a  desert  and  sage 
plain;  sage  does  occur  in  spots  and  small  quantities,  but  much  of  the  coun- 
try is  cultivable  and  productive.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  regard  to  the  whole 
of  this  central  portion  of  the  Territory  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  care  as  to 
seed  time,  and  farmei's  will  have  a  disadvantage  over  those  west  of  the  Cascades 
in  their  seed  time  being  very  much  shorter;  but  with  ordinary  care  as  to  the  put- 
ting in  seed  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  droughts.  This  portion  of 
the  countiy  is  wooded  about  half  way  up  from  the  divide  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains to  the  Columbia  itself,  but  you  pass  up  the  main  Yakima  70  miles  before 
you  reach  the  building  pine,  although  cotton  wood  is  found  on  its  banks  sufficient 
for  camping  purposes;  but  when  you  reach  the  Fisqnouse  or  Wenachee  you 
come  to  a  wooded  region  which  extends  to  the  main  Columbia.  The  forest 
growth  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Clearwater,  and  of  the  main  Columbia  from 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Wenachee,  furnishes  inexhaustible  supplies,  which,  after 
being  rafted  down  the  streams — that  is,  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivei's — will 
furnish  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  those  rivers  with  firewood  and  lumber  at 
moderate  rates.  So  great  are  the  facilities  for  rafting  that  it  almost  amounts  to 
a  continuous  forest  along  the  streams.  The  Blue  mountains,  which  border  the 
Walla-Walla  valley  on  the  south,  have  a  general  course  westward,  south  of  the 
main  Columbia,  until  they  unite  with  the  Cascade  mountains,  from  which  flow 
many  streams  to  the  Columbia,  to  the  Umatilla,  Willow  creek,  Butter  creek, 
John  Day's  river,  and  the  Des  Chutes  river. 

When  this  interior  becomes  settled  there  will  be  a  chain  of  agricultural  settle- 
ments all  the  way  from  Walla- Walla^to  the  Dalles,  south  of  the  Columbia,  along 
the  streams  just  mentioned  and  north  of  the  Columbia,  on  the  beautiful  table 
land  which  has  been  described  to  border  it  from  the  Walla- Walla  westward. 
The  Dalles  is  a  narrow  place  in  the  Columbia  river  where  the  channel  has  been 
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worn  out  of  the  rocks,  below  wliich,  about  10  miles,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Kliki- 
tat  river,  whose  general  valley  funiishes  the  route  of  communication  with  the 
main  Yakima  and  the  several  intermediate  streams,  the  trails  pursuing  a  gener- 
ally northerly  direction.  In  this  Klikitat  valley  is  much  good  farming  land. 
It  IS  also  worthy  of  observation  that  gold  was  found  to  exist,  in  the  explorations 
of  1853,  throughout  the  whole  region  between  the  Cascades  and  the  main  Colum- 
bia, to  the  north  of  the  boundary,  and  paying  localities  have  since  been  found 
at  several  points,  particularly  on  the  southern  tributary  of  the  Wenachee.  The 
gold  quartz  also  is  found  on  the  Nachess  river.  The  gold-bearing  crossing  the 
Columbia  and  stretching  along  Clark's  fork  and  the  Kutanie  river  unquestion- 
ably extends  to  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Climate  of  Central  Washington. — The  meteorological  data  at  points  of 
known  altitude  within  this  region  precludes  a  satisfactory  notice  of  the  climate. 
In  the  absence  of  registered  observations  facts  may  be  stated  from  which  infer- 
ences may  bo  drawn. 

A.  W.  Tinkham,  a  distinguished  civil  engineer  connected  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  survey,  left  Fort  Walla-Wfula  (now  Wallula)  January  7,  1854, 
followed  th^Columbia  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yakima,  and  asceiuled  that 
river  to  its  sources  in  the  Cascade  mountains.  To  Kle-alum-lako  (mt\i  an  alti- 
tude of  3,000  feet,  which  he  reached  January  17)  he  found  no  difficulty  in  trav- 
elling with  horses.  At  this  point  the  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep ;  "  30  miles 
lower  down  on  the  river  the  snow  was^very  light,  not  over  three  or  four  inches 
deep ;  the  gi'ass  was  good  and  exposed,  and  the  Indian  horses  were  in  good  con- 
dition. Extending  still  further  down  and  reaching  Walla- Walla,  the  horses  are 
ranging  in  thousands  throughout  the  borders  of  the  valley,  with  abundant  gi'a^s, 
and  rarely  with  any  trouble  from  the  snow."  From  this  camp  to  the  20th  of 
January  the  snow  nowhere  exceeded  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth.  From  lake 
Kitchelus  to  the  summit  (Yakima  pass)  the  snow  attained  the  depth  of  six  feet. 
Mr.  Tinkham  remarks : 

^  DesceDdin^,  the  snow  rapidly  decreases  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  on  the  eastern 
side,  about  35  miles  from  the  summit,  amounting  to  but  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  'feet  in 
depth,  and  on  the  western  side  falling  away  until,  in  the  short  distance  of  14  miles,  it  is 
only  eight  inches  deep.  ^ 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  winter  of  1853-4,  when  the  reconnoissance  was 
made,  was  an  unusually  severe  winter- 
Colonel  Thorp,  of  Yakima  county,  and  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  this 
valley,  having  lost  considerable  stock  in  the  very  severe  winter  of  1861-'2,  at 
the  next  harvest  stacked  b.  large  quantity  of  hay.  With  no  accessible  market 
for  the  article,  the  stacks  still  stand.  The  grass  keeping  gieen  all  winter  in  his 
locality,  (on  the  Yakima,  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  Atahnam,)  his 
large  herd  of  cattle  having  had  no  occasion  to  be  fed,  the  six  or  seven  great 
hay  stacks  stand  there  undiminished  in  their  original  volume ;  tliey  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  that  unusually  cold  winter.  They  equally  attest  the  mild  tempera- 
ture of  the  valleys  of  Central  Washington,  and  while  one  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mend the  prudence  of  the  stock  raiser,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  his  labor  and  that  so 
much  good  hay  should  not  be  wasted,  would  almost  wish  that  real  winter  would 
come  oftener.  Sylvester  Mo\iTy,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army, 
who  had  charge  of  the  meteorological  observations  of  the  western  division  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad,  1853,  gives  a  series  of  means  of  observations  at  each 
camp  between  Fort  Vancouver  and  Fort  Colville,  in  the  months  from  July  to 
October,  inclusive,  to  appreciate  which  the  altitudes  of  the  camps  should  bo 
included.  There  was  no  rain  in  July,  three  days  on  which  rain  fell  in  August, 
seven  days  on  which  rain  fell  in  September}  in  October,  five  days  on  which  rain 
fell,  and  snow  on  the  night  of  23d  and  morning  of  24th.  He  notices  the  great 
disproportion  between  the  temperature  at  sunrise  and  mid-day,  and  says : 
I  have  no  recollection  of  a  single  day  on  which  a  fire  was  unoomfortable  daring  the  pre- 
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cediDg  and  sncceedmg  suQrise.    The  heat  was  not  generally  oppressive,  except  in  the  son. 
throughout  the  march. 

Grovernor  Stevens,  who  so  thoroughly  investigated  all  these  subjects,  in  solving 
the  great  desideratum  of  these  times,  interoceanic  railway  communications,  thus 
aiTives  at  the  character  of  the  climate  in  this  vicinity,  which  is  quoted  with  the 
more  satisfaction  fi*om  the  fact  that  his  deductions  are  substantiated  by  residents 
of  the  Yakima  valley.     He  thus  argues  : 

Walla- Walla,  latitude  46^  03',  longitude  118^  25';  altitude,  1,396  feet;  H  year— sprio^, 
ni^.9 ;  summer,  73°.] ;  autumn,  53^.6 ;  winter,  34°.!  ;  year,  530.2.  Dalles,  latitude  45^  36% 
longitude  120^  55' ;  altitude,  300  feet ;  3^  years— spring,  .53o  ;  summer  70^.4  ;  autumn,  520.2 ; 
winter,  35*^.6;  year,  52°.8.  Lapwai,  Clearwater  valley,  latitude  46°  27',  longitude  117^, 
altitude,  1,000  feet,  2^  years  observations  for  temperature  give — spring,  51°  ;  summer,  70'^.3; 
autumn,  5]°.2 ;  winter,  36°.9  ;  year,  52°.4.  Ot  th(>se,  the  mean  may  represent  the  cliinate 
of  the  great  plains  and  of  the  valleys  connected  with  it  up  to  latitude  49°,  which  are  about 
of  the  same  or  a  lower  elevation,  giving  us,  for  spring,  51°.9;  summer,  71°.2;  autumn, 
53°  ;  winter,  .35°.6 ;  year,  52°.7. 

With  respect  to  moisture,  no  record  exists  for  Lapwai ;  Walla- Walla  and  the  Dalles,  how- 
ever, are  drier  in  climate,  as  shown  by  the  records.  Fort  Walla- Walla,  1^  years  observa- 
tions— spring,  6.40 ;  summer,  2.85 ;  autumn,  4.54 ;  winter,  7.10 ;  year,  20.69  inches.  Dalles,  3^ 
years — spring,  2.63;  summer,  0  42;  autumn,  4.16;  winter,  7.11;  year,  i4.32  inches. 
Mean — spring,  4.51 ;  summer,  1.63;  autumn,  4.35;  winter,  7.11  ;  year,  17.60  inches. 

All  the  crops  of  the  middle  States,  including  #arh,  can  be  cultivated  success- 
fully in  the  Yakima  valley.  This  statement  is  based  upon  reliable  information 
from  settlers  who  have  resided  there  and  farmed  for  several  ycArs  past. 

III.  Eastern  Washington. — The  Columbia  river,  which  bounds  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Temtory  on  the  w^est,  has  already  been  a  matter  of  extended  notice. 
To  present  the  idea  of  the  vastness  of  regions  drained  by  it  and  its  tributaries, 
it  was  essential  to  allude  to  its  two  main  confluents,  the  Snake  (Lewis's  Fork) 
and  the  Pen  d'Oreille,  (Clarke's  Pork,)  as  also  the  area  of  country  throug-h 
which  they  flowed.  These  two  rivers  have  their  respective  sources  far  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  Territory  of  Washington,  but  they  cross  the  whole  width 
of  the  region  under  consideration,  and  in  it  are  their  mouths,  several  of  their • 
tributaries,  and  thfe  largest  proportion  of  their  navigable  channels. 

If  the  Spokane  and  Walla -Walla  rivers,  with  their  respective  branches  and 
confluents,  be  excepted,  the  remaining  rivers  of  eastern  Washington  generally 
flow  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  forks  of  the  Columbia^  This  section 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  aggregation  of  the  Walla- Walla  valley ;  the 
basin  of  the  Lower  Snake  river ;  the  Great  Plain  east  of  the  Columbia,  circum- 
scribed by  the  big  bend  of  that  river  and  divided  by  the  Grand  Coulee ;  the 
Spokane  river,  valley  and  plains ;  and  the  valley  of  the  Pen  d'Oreille,  under 
the  general  term  of  "  Colville.'' 

Tlie  Walla-Walla  river  and  its  several  tributaries,  the  Touchet,  Mill  creek, 
Dry  creek,  and  several  small  streams  which  permeate  the  valley  like  the 
branches  of  a  fan,  take  their  source  in  the  Blue  mountains,  flow  westerly,  and 
converge  in  the  main  stream,  which  enters  the  Columbia  just  above  the  northern 
boundary  of  Oregon.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  located  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  fort,  Nez  Perce,  or  Walla- Walla.  It  was  built  in  1820  by  an  officer 
of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  consisted  of  a  stockade,  200  feet  square,  18 
feet  high,  with  a  broad  walk  on  top,  with  two  bastions  at  the  northeast  and 
southwest  angles.  The  timber  used  in  its  construction  was  drift-wood  from  the 
upper  Columbia.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort  are  plains  of  drifting 
sand,  extending  back  of  the  river  several  miles,  the  only  vegetation  being  wild 
sage.  This  fort  was  a  stopping  place  and  depot  for  the  brigade,  as  the  trading 
parties  of  the  company  were  termed.  In  later  years  it  was  the  supply  post  and 
entrepot  of  Forts  Hall  and  Boise  and  the  trapping  parties  of  the  interior.  Sup- 
plies from  Fort  Vancouver  intended  for  these  establishments  were  forwarded  by- 
land  from  this  point,  while  such  as  were  designed  for  the  upper  Columbia  were 
transported  via  the  river.    This  fort  was  burned  in  1842,  and  rebuilt  with 
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adobes.  In  November,  1855,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  Indian  hostilities,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Indians  and  plundered,  since  which  time  it  has  never  been 
occupied  by  the  company.  In  its  vicinity  Colonel  Kelley,  of  the  Oregon  vol- 
unteers, had  a  two  days'  battle  with  the  Indians  who  had  robbed  the  fort,  gaining 
a  decisive  victory  over  them.  In  this  action  the  notorious  Pu-pu-mox-mox,  head 
chief  of  the  hostiles,  was  slain. 

The  town  of  Wallula  now  occupies  the  site  of  this  old,  abandoned  fort.  Being 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  regular  established  trips  of  the  steamboats  of  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  an  extensive  forwarding  business  is  done 
here.  It  may  also  be  considered  the  port  of  the  city  of  Walla- Walla,  distant 
some  30  miles  east,  as  also  a  great  distributing  point  for  the  rich  mining  regions 
of  Idaho  and  Montana. 

Whitman's  missionary  station  (Waiilatpu)  was  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Walla- Walla,  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Walla- 
Walla.  It  was  established  by  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  in  the  fall  of  1836,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  broken  up  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  by. the  atrocious  murder  of  its  pious  and  devoted  founder,  his  lovely 
wife,  and  nine  other  American  inmates,  by  a  band  of  perfidous  Cayuse  Indians. 

There  is  a  striking  peculiarity  about  the  innumerable  streams  which  flow  into 
the  Walla- Walla  river.  They  spread  themselves  in  almost  every  direction,  not 
only  in  channels,  but  over  and  on  top  the  surface,  constituting  a  most  admirable 
system  of  self-distributing  natural  irrigants.  To  this  feature  tliis  rich  agricul- 
tural valley  owes  very  much  for  its  remarkable  fertility  and  producing  power. 
The  main  streams  are  skirted  by  alder,  cottonwood,  and  willow,  the  only 
approach  to  timber  in  the  valley.  Distant  a  fipw  miles,  however,  the  Blue  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  heavy  timber,  adequate  for  all  purposes,  though  it  is  ren- 
dered expensive  by  the  cost  of  transportation. 

3Iill  creek  is  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  because  upon  its  banks  is  located  the 
city  of  Walla- Walla,  the  lai-gest  town  in  the  Territory,  biit  also  from  the  remai'k- 
able  fact  that  it  divides  itself  into  many  distinct  phannels  or  creeks,  spreading 
out  laterally  and  watering  quite  an  extensive  surface,  then  gradually  converging 
and  concentrating  into  one  channel,  through  which  theu'  waters  are  emptied  into 
the  Walla- Walla  river.  We  know  of  no  other  such  system  of  irrigation  as  this 
provided  by  bounteous  nature  for  this  beautiful  region.  The  valleys  of  all  these 
rivers  and  their  numerous  branches  afford  abundance  of  excellent  forming  lands, 
yielding  heavy  crops.  The  table-lands  and  surrounding  hills  are  possessed  of 
soil  of  like  character.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  water,  or  difficulty  of 
irrigation,  which  was  deemed  a  sine  qua  non  to  their  successful  cultivation,  until 
very  recently  no  attempts  were  made  to  convert  these  lands  into  farms ;  but  as 
settlement  increases,  they  are  being  occupied  and  very  successfully  cultivated. 
For  grazing,  these  tables  and  side  hills  cannot  be  excelled.  They  afe  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  native  bunch-grass  of  most  nutritious  quality. 
During  the  rains  of  spring  it  seems  to  attain  its  growth,  and  through  the  dry 
season  which  follows  it  stands  to  be  cured  into  the  best  of  hay,  preserving  its 
strength  and  esculent  properties  all  winter.  Stock  abandon  the  green  ^rass  of 
the  bottom  lands  to  feed  upon  it,  and  on  it  they  keep  fat  all  winter.  Another 
noticeable  feature  in  this  region  is  the  great  number  of  cold  springs  bursting  out 
upon  the  surface,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  large  for  water-powers.  On  the 
hottest  days  they  retain  their  coolness,  and  are  many  degrees  colder  than  the 
water  in  the  neighboring  streams,  to  which  they  are  found  in  close  proximity. 

But  the  term  Walla- Walla  valley,  in  common  parlance,  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  the  valley  of  the  river  of  that  name.  Governor  Stevens,  in  his 
valuable  Greographic  Memoir,  thus  alludes  to  its  boundaries  : 

The  Snake  river  forms  a  great  re-entering  from  the  Clearwater  to  its  junction  with  the 
Columbia,  which  re-entering,  being  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Blue  mountains,  has  been 
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nnmed  the  Wallci- Walla  valley,  although  that  tenn  properly  applies  to  the  imftiediate  sysiem 
of  valleys  whose  streams  connect  with  the  Walla- Walla  river  itself. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  tLat  the  settlers  on  the  Tiikannon,  Al-pah-wah,  and 
Pa-ta-ha,  which  are  all  tribntaries  of  Snake  river,  would  deem  themselves  out- 
lawed if  denied  their  residence  in  Walla- Walla  valley.  In  language  appre- 
ciated in  this  Territory,  this  valley,  in  its  most  restricted  meaning,  would  find  its 
synonym  in  Walla- Walla  county. 

The  Snake  river,  having  formed  the  east  boundary  of  the  Territory  from  the 
46th  parallel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater,  crosses  the  entire  width  of  eastern 
Washington  and  empties  into  the  Columbia  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Walla- Walla.  Some  200  miles  of  its  length  courses  in  and  around  this 
section.  Its  main  northern  tributary  within  Washington  Territory  is  the  Pelouse, 
which  is  formed  by  two  main  branches,  one  rising  nearly  north  in  the  plain  of 
the  Columbia,  the  other  in  the  Bitter  Root  mountains.  The  latter,  after  running 
west  130  miles,  joins  the  north  fork  about  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Pelouse. 
The 'Falls  of  the  Pelouse,  about  nine  miles  from  its  mouth,  are  well  worthy  of 
remark.  The  following  description  is  from  the  pen  of  J.  M.  Stanley,  esq.,  artist 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Exploring  Expedition,  (1853 :) 

The  Pelouse  river  flows  over  three  steppes,  each  of  which  is  estimated  to  have  an  nscent 
of  1,000  feet.  The  falls  descend  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  of  these  steppes.  There  is  do 
timber  along  the  coarse  of  this  stream,  aud  bat  few  willows  or  other  bushes ;  yet  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  the  gjass  nutritious  and  abundant  even  in  winter.  The  fall  of  water,  which  is 
about  30  feet  wide,  cannot  be  seen  from  any  distant  point ;  for,  flowing  through  a  fi.s8are  in 
the  basaltic  rnqk,  portiDUS  of  which  tower  above  in  jagged  pinnacles,  it  suddenly  descends 
some  V^a^y  feet  into  a  narrow  basin,  and  thence  flows  rapidly  away  through  a  deep  canon. 
The  distance  from  the  falls  to  Snake  river  is  about  nine  miles  The  valley  widens  consider- 
ably for  about  half  a  mile  from  the  moulh  of  the  Pelouse.  The  home  of  the  Pelouse  Indians 
is  near  this  junction,  where  they  devote  much  of  their  time  to  salmon  fishing.  The  sairaon 
ascend  to  the  falls;  but  these  Indians  have  a  legend  which  tells  of. the  wickedness  of  the 
Indians  higher  up  the  country,  and  how  the  Great  Spirit,  ia  his  displeasure,  placed  the  falls 
as  a  barrier  to  the  further  ascent  of  the  salmon. 

Of  the  great  plain  lying  east  of  the  Columbia,  Grovemor  Stevens  thus  speaks : 

That  portion  of  the  great  plain  lying  east  of  the  main  Columbia,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Spokane,  and  on  the  east  by  the  foot-hills  of  the  Bitter  Root 
mountains,  is,  for  the  most  part,  well  watered  and  well  grassed.  The  eastern  half  of  this 
portion  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  various  streams — the 
Pelouse,  the  Kamas  Prairie  creek  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene,  the  Spokane,  and  Coeur  d^Aleue 
rivers — are  well  timbered  with  pine,  and  numerous  rivulets  and  springs  are  found  threueh 
that  portion  of  the  country,  facilitating  the  progress  of  settlements,  and  rendering  the  whole 
at  once  available  for  agriculturists. 

The  Grand  Coulee,  which  is  the  peculiar  specialty  of  this  region,  commences 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Columbia,  immediately  north  of  the  chain  of  hills  which 
skirt  the  river  in  its  bend  from  White  Bluffs  westward  ^  after  running  in  the 
same  general  direction  as  these  hills  eastward  some  30  miles,  it  turns  sharply  to 
the  north,  and  continues  in  that  direction  till  it  opens  again  upon  the  Columbia, 
some  60  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane.  The  information  as  to  this 
south  arm  and  mouth  of  the  Grand  Coulee  is  derived  from  A.  J.  Treadway,  esq., 
who  surveyed  several  to\\Tiships  in  its  vicinity  during  the  past  summer,  (1867,) 
under  contract  with  the  surveyor  general  of  this  Territory.     He  thus  describee  it : 

The  south  or  southwest  end  of  the  Grand  Coulee  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Columbia,  in 
township  16  N.,  U.  23  £.,  at  about  centre  of  the  range  and  south  side  of  the  township.  It 
extends  through  ranges  :M,  25,  26,  27,  28  east, and  then  turns  nearly  to  the  north.  Near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  township  is  a  range  of  high  hills  from  ],00()  to  1,500  feet  high, 
running  nearly  east  and  west,  pfirallel  with  the  township  line.  In  the  *  oulee  are  numerous 
broken  or  detached  ledges  of  rocks  from  TO  to  75  or  100  feet  high,  and  fi  jm  100  feet  to  one  or 
two  miles  in  length,  running  generally  in  the  same  direction  with  the  Coulee.  Scattered 
through  the  valley  are  numerous  mounds  of  broken  rocks  seldom  more  than  10  or  20  feet  in 
height. 

Lieutenant  Richard  Arnold,  United  States  army,  of  Stevens's  Exploration, 

(^853,)  describes  the  north  end  as  starting  from  the  Columbia  60  miles  below 
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the  mouth  of  the  Spokane,  and  moving  in  a  general  direction  Bouth-sonthwoBt. 
]^e  says : 

Tbe  Oraod  Coulee  is  About  10  miles  wide  where  it  Opens  on  the  rirer  at  its  northern  end, 
which  is  ]00  feet  abore  the  water,  and  gradually  widens  towards  the  south;  its  walls,  8U0 
feet  high,  are  formed  of  solid  basaltic  rock,  but  diminished  in  height  southward  as  the  bottom 
rose  toward  the  summit  of  the  plain,  until  in  20  miles  distance  they  ended.  Numerous  lat- 
eral ravines  and  canons  were  seen,  running  in  various  directions,  some  of  them  containing 
lakes  without  outlet,  and  streams  10  feet  wide  and  two  deep. 

The  portion  west  of  the  Grand  Coulee  bounded  by  the  Columbia  is  of  basaltic 
formation,  8pai"8ely  grassed  and  scantily  supplied  with  water.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  country  east  and  south  of  the  Grand  Coulee  is  well  adapted  to  grazing 
and  tillage. 

The  Spokane  river  empties  into  the  Columbia  just  below  the  48th  parallel, 
and  near  the  point  where  the  Columbia,  deflecting  sharply  from  its  soutlierly 
course,  forms  the  nprth  limb  of  the  big  bend  of  that  river  to  the  westward.  A 
few  miles  within  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Temtory  it  receives  its  main  con- 
fluent, the  Coeur  d'Alene,  the  outlet  of  Cceur  d'Alene  lake,  which  is  located  in 
that  narrow  strip  of  Idaho  Territory  situate  between  eastern  Washington  and 
Montana.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  effort  now  being  made  to  re-annex  this  strip 
to  Wasliington  will  meet  with  success.  It  is  a  useless  appendage  to  Idaho,  and 
if  county  organization  became  necessary,  the  isolation  from  the  body  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  the  capital  would  prove  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  the  residents. 
The  reannexation  would  divest  Idaho  of  incongruous  shape,  avoid  parallels  of 
latitude  and  imaginary  lines  as  boundaries,  substituting  therefor  mountain  chains, 
and  it  would  render  intact  a  region  of  country  with  community  of  natural  feature 
and  resources,  and  if  inhabited  at  all,  its  population  would  depend  upon  simi- 
larity of  pursuit. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  river  has  several  tributaries,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
St.  Joseph's  and  South  Fork.  The  valleys  of  the  Spokane  and  Coeur  d'Alene 
are  well  adapted  to  settlement,  abundantly  supplied  with  timber  and  water,  and 
affording  a  large  proportion  of  arable  land.  This  region  ma^'  be  regarded  as 
boundea  on  the  north  by  Clarke's  fork,  or  the  Pen  d'Oreille  river,  which,  after 
leaving  Pen  d'Oreille  lake,  (east  of  this  Territor}',)  runs  northwest  and  enters 
the  Columbia  under  the  49th  parallel.  From  the  Spokane  river  to  the  northeni 
boundary  the  country  is  heavily  wooded,  interspersed  ^vith  valleys,  many  of 
which  are  now  occupied  by  settlers.  The  extensive  prairie,  or  plain  of  the 
Spokane,  must  not  be  overlooked ;  through  it  passes  the  wagon  road  from  Walla- 
Walla  to  Pen  d'Oreille  lake.  This  vicinity  is  memorable  for  the  short  but  bril- 
liant and  decisive  campaign  of  the  late  distinguished  General  George  Wright, 
(then  colonel  9th  United  States  infantiy,)  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1858,  against 
a  hostile  combination  of  the  Spokane,  Pen  d'Oreille,  Pelouse,  and  Coeur  d'Aleno 
tribes  of  Indians,  a  large  number  of  whom,  on  the  16th  May  previous,  had  sur- 
prised and  defeated  Colonel  Steptoe,  of  the  same  regiment,  on  Snake  river. 
Colonel  Wright  was  sent  by  General  N.  S.  Clarke  to  chastise  them.  On  the  ' 
1st  Septembw  he  thoroughly  whipped  them  at  "  Four  Lakes,"  (latitude  47**  32', 
longitude  117**  39',)  without  the  loss  on  his  part  of  a  single  man.  On  the  6th 
he  repeated  the  lesson  at  "  Spokane  plains,"  (latitude  47°  40',  longitude  117°  19',) 
in  a  fight  continuing  over  seven  hours,  in  which  the  Indians  were  driven  some  14 
miles,  two  of  their  ehiefs  killed,  and  numbers  of  lesser  note.  The  prompt  and 
efficient  conduct  of  Colonel  Wright  forced  the  Indians  to  sue  for  peace.  Ho 
marched  as  far  as  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mission,  curtailing  their  ability  for  further 
depredation,  and  established  quiet  in  that  region,  which  till  this  time  remains. 
He  also  gloriously  wiped  out  the  humiliation  of  Steptoe's  disaster. 

West  of  the  Spokane  prairie  a  range  of  hills  divides  the  waters  of  the  Spokane 
and  lower  Pem  d'Oreille.  Between  these  hills  and  the  Columbia  are  the  Col- 
ville  and  Ghemakane  valleys,  separated  by  a  low  divide.    In  the  latter  was  . 
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located  the  missionary  station  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Eels  and  Walker,  establiebed  in 
1838,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  bq^- 
cessfuUy  conducted  till  the  winter  of  1847,  when,  after  the  "  Whitman  massacre,'' 
it  was  abandoned.  This  valley  affords  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  agricnltoral 
land,  and  is  capable  of  supporting  a  considerable  settlement. 

The  Colville  valley  derives  its  name  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  fort 
of  that  name,  situated  near  the  bank  of  the  Columbia,  in  latitude  48**  37'.  This 
post  was  established  in  1825,  and  during  the  period  when  the  company  were  in 
active  operation  was  second  only  in  importance  to  Fort  Vancouver.  It  \i'as 
erected  upon  a  terrace  about  a  mile  back  from  the  river,  and  about  two  miles 
from  Kettle  falls,  a  vicinity  formerly  noted  for  the  abundance  of  salmon.  The 
establishment  consisted  of  a  dwelling-house,  three  or  four  warehouses,  a  black- 
smith shop,  and  several  one-story  log  houses.  In  primitive  days  these  were 
enclosed  'within  a  stockade  some  70  yards  square,  with  bastions  at  two  of  the 
angles.  Nine  miles  from  the  fort  was  the  Cattle  Ranch ;  a  grist-mill  situate  on 
the  Stauntehus  river,  (now  Mill  creek,)  three  miles  from  the  fort,  where  quite  an 
extensive  farm  was  cultivated.  This  mill  supplied  the  adjacent  country  and  tbe 
northern  posts  with  flour,  lAade  from  the  wheat  raised  in  this  vicinity  by  its  few 
settlere,  mostly  in  the  company's  service,  and  Indians  living  within  a  circuit  of 
70  miles,  who  had  been  instructed  in  agriculture  by  the  Protestant  missionaries^ 
also  supplied  considerable.  This  fact  alone  speaks  largely  as  to  the  capacity  of 
Colville  valley  as  a  wheat-producing  region.  The  batteaux  used  by  the  com- 
pany in  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  were  built  at  this  fort.  It  was  in  fact 
a  recruiting  station  and  rendezvous  for  the  company's  brigades  ;  the  point  where 
the  results  of  trade  were  consolidated  to  be  transmitted  across  the  Rockv  raomi- 
tains  to  headquarters  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  from  whence  shipments  were 
made  to  England. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort  the  soil  is  sandy,  but  a  short  distance  . 
back  it  produces  abundant  crops.  We  have  no  recent  meteorological  data  sufB- 
ciently  full  to  make  an  exhibit  of  climate  ;  but  the  assertion  is  fully  warranted 
that  the  winters  are  many  degrees  milder  than  in  tbe  same  latitudes  east  of  tlie 
Rocky  mountains.  Captain  Mullan,  United  States  army,  who  has  been  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  this  whole  region  since  1853,  compares  the  climate  of 
this  region  with  that  of  St.  Joseph's,  Missouri,  in  latitude  41®.  The  summer  is 
apt  to  be  h©t  and  dry ;  but  little  rain  falls  except  in  spring  and  fall.  Com  suc- 
ceeds well,  though  later  in  maturing  than  in  the  middle  States.  Wheat,  barley, 
oats,  patatoes,  melons,  &c.,  yield  abundantly. 

Colville  valley  proper  is  about  50  miles  long  and  three  wide,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  very  rich  land  are  unoccupied  and  open  to  settlement.  Hon.  J.  E. 
Wyche,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  Washington  Territory,  but  recently 
returned  fi'om  holding  court  at  Pinckney  City,  thus  refers  to  it : 

On  the  rich  lands  now  unoccupied  in  the  valley  and  on  Mud  lake  and  along  on  differeDt 
points  00  the  Columbia  river  there  are  now  the  finest  opportunities  for  settlenient  and  haopj 
and  prosperous  homes  of  any  part  of  this  upper  coasL  From  100  to  300  families  may  nud 
as  rich  land  as  the  sun  shines  on,  with  no  timber  to  be  cleared,  and  widi  splendid  timber  just 
at  hand,  and  the  finest  streams,  and  needing  only  the  touch  of  the  husbandman's  hand  to 
yield  abundant  harvests.  . 

Pinckney  City,  oftener  called  Colville,  has  recently  been  established,  and 
already  has  a  population  of  over  200.  Near  it  are  the  United  States  militaiy 
post  (Fort  Colville)  and  the  Indian  reservation. 

This  vicinity  has  attracted  much  attention  as  a  gold  mining  region  since  1B54 ; 
indeed  the  name  of  "  Colville  "  has  attached  to  the  whole  mining  region  of  the 
upper  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  south  of  the  49th  parallel.  Gold  is  found 
on  all  the  streams  and  bars  from  the  Spokane  river  to  the  northern  boundary; 
and  up  the  Pen  d'Oreille  to  the  Catholic  Mission.  The  richer  fields  of  British 
Columbia  have  attracted  thither  white  miners,  but  a  lai'ge  number  of  Chinamen 
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have  found  succesi^ful  emplo^nnent  on  these  varioas  bare  for  the  past  sevoral 
veare. 

On  the  18tlv November,  1865,  the  steamer  Forty-nine  was  launched  at  the  old 
Hawkins  barracks,  the  former  winter  quarters  of  the  Northwest  Boundary  Com- 
mission. She  is  114  feet  long,  20  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  5  feet  dqep,  with  two 
engines,  12  J-inch  bore,  4  feet  stroke— SO-horse  power.  She  was  built  by  Cap- 
tain Lemuel  White,  the  pioneer  steam  navigator  of  the  upper  Columbia.  She 
runs  from  Little  Dalles,  just  south  of  the  49th  parallel,  to  La  Porte  or  Death 
rapids,  distance,  by  course  of  river,  270  miles,  and  within  15  miles  of  Big  Bend, 
British  Columbia. 

Little  Dalles  is  an  embryo  town  established  on  the  Columbia,  some  30  miles 
from  Pinckney  City,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  excellent  wagon  road. 
The  collector  of  customs,  district  of 'Puget  Sound,  has  located  at  this  point  a 
United  States  deputy  collector.  A  large  quantity  of  merchandise  passes  through 
this  place,  as  is  proven  by  the  following  exhibit,  very  kindly  furnished  by  Major 
J.  J.  H.  Van  Bokkelin,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  deputy  collector  from  March 
1, 1866,  to  December  1,  1866,  inclusive : 

Value  of  goods  imported  by  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  tehich  dmiies  were  paid  at  Port  Angdos. 

Amount  of  invoices $4,632  00 

Duties  paid  on  same 2,928  21 

Statement  of  goods  in  transitu  from  Vetieouver^s  island  and  British  Columbia  via  Little  Dalles. 

47  saddle  horses,  1 83  pack  animals,  merchandise ;  value $34, 175 

From  Kootenais,  British  Columbia,  to  Vancouver's  island  and  British  Columbia: 
68  saddle  horses,  225  pack  animals,  42  packaj^es  furs ;  valae 18, 560 

To  Fort  Shephard,  British  Columbia,  from  Vancoaver's  island  and  British  Colum- 
bia :  34  saddle  horses,  167  pack  animals  ;  value  of  merchandise 42, 781 

From  Fort  Shephard  to  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  island :  38  saddle  horses, 
195  pack  animals,  35  packages  of  furs ;  value 18,500 

Statement  of  merchandise  shipped  from  Little  Dalies  to  British  Columbia. 

From  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Fort  Colville:  18  riding  horses,  167  pack  horses, 

28  packages  of  furs  ;  value $16, 700 

From  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  via  Takima  valley  and  Soogoos  lake : 

2,7r>4head  of  sheep 22,032 

2,265  head  of  beef  cattle 148,550 

483  head  of  horses 33,810 

43  head  of  mules 4,300 

1,132  head  of  pack  animals 113,200 

264  head  of  saddle  horses 26,400 

From  Little  Dalles  to  Big  Bend,  British  Columbia,  via  Columbia  river— canoos  and  boats : 
Vessels  cleared  at  custom  house,  19  canoes,  35  boats,  15  trips  of  steamer  Forty -nine ;  mer- 
chandise cleared  at  custom  house,  $142,487  25. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Valuation  of  merchandise  imported  into  Colville  district $7, 560  21 

Valuation  of  merchandise  passed  ta  transitu 114,016  00 

Valuation  of  animals &3,400  00 

Valuation  of  merchandise,  &c.,  exported 507,479  25 

Climate  of  Eastern  Washington. — As  the  central  di\dsion  may  be 
regarded  as  the  west  half  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Columbia,  the  general  remarks 
upon  its  climate  measurably  apply  to  the  eastern  portion  of  said  plain.  Meteor- 
ological data  from  continued  observations  at  known  points  are  not  accessible 
within  the  time  allowed  in  the  preparation  of  this  memoir,  and  we  are  forced  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  single  citation,  the  mean  result  of  one  and  a  half  years' 
observations:  Fort  Walla-Walla,  latitude  46**  3',  longitude  US'*  25%  altitude 
1^396 — spring,  47**;  summer,  73°.  1  j  fall,  53°.6j  winter,  34°.  Ij  mean  for  year, 
53°.2. 
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Captain  Mullan,  late  of  United  States  army,  long  on  duty  in  tliis  section^  in 
his  Military  Road  report,  thus  refers  to  the  climate : 

The  meteorological  statistics  co]]ectecl  daring  a  great  number  of  years  have  enabled  ns  to 
trace  an  isochimenal  line  across  the  continent  from  St  Joseph^s,  Missonri,  to  the  Pacific ; 
and  the  direction  taken  by  this  line  is  wonderful,  and  worthy  the  most  important  attention 
in  all  fntnre  legislation  that  looks  towards  the  travel  and  settlement  of  this  country.  This 
>ine,  which  leaves  St.  Joseph^s  in  latitude  40^,  follows  the  general  line  of  the  Platte  to  Fort 
Laramie,  where,  from  newly  introduced  causes,  it  tends  northwestwardly,  between  the  Wind 
River  chain  and  the  Black  Hills,  crossing  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  latitude 
47^ — showing  that  in  the  interval  from  St  Joseph's  it  had  gained  six  degrees  of  latitude. 
Tracing  it  still  further  westward,  it  goes  as  high  as  48^,  and  develops  itself  in  a  fan-like 
shape  in  the  plains  of  the  Columbia. 

It  may  certainly  be  said  of  the  npper  Columbia  basin ,  considering  its  altitude 
and  liigh  latitude,  its  climate  is  remai'kable  for  mildness.  On  the  open  prairie 
the  snow,  never  deep,  seldom  covers  the  ground  a  week  at-  a  time ;  in  the  heavy 
timber  and  in  sheltered  plac^  it  remains  much  longer  on  the  surface.  It  is  sel- 
dom essential  to  house  or  feed  stock,  though  occasional  severe  winters  serve  as 
warnings  to  provide  food  and  shelter.  One  or  two  months'  feed  is  the  extent 
which  necessity  ever  requires  in  the  heaviest  winters.  The  Indians,  who  own 
extensive  bands  of  horses,  take  no  precaution,  sometimes  shifting  their  camps 
for  better  grass,  and  they  seldom  lose  stock  by  occasion  of  severity  of  winter. 
A  noticeable  concomitant  of  the  winter  of  the  upper  Columbia  is  the  Ghenook 
wind ;  it  is  a  warm  current,  more  properly  a  gale,  occasionally,  during  the  winter 
months,  blowing  up  through  the  channel  of  the  Columbia  from  the  southwest. 
A  few  hours'  continuance  will  remove  every  vestige  of  snow  from  the  «irth  over 
which  it  sweeps. 

There  is  no  hazard  in  the  statement  that,  for  health  and  salubrity,  there  is 
no  climate  in  the  world  which  surpasses  that  of  Washington  Territory  in  the 
two  portions  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains. 

The  Counties  of  Washington  Territort. — The  Territory  is  di\nded 
into  21  counties,  viz:  Chehalis,  Clallam,  Clarke,  Cowlitz,  Island,  Jefferson, 
King,  Kitsap,  Klikitat,  Lewis,  Mason,  Pacific,  Pierce,  Skamania,  Snohomish, 
Stevens,  Thurston,  Wahkiakum,  Walla- Walla,  Whatcom,  and  Yakima. 

Chehalis. — Population,  300  j  assessed  value  of  property,  $100,199  94; 
area,  1,600  square  miles.  The  geographical  position  of  this  comity  is  best 
defined  by  referring  to  its  special  feature,  Gray's  harlwr,  and  the  valley  of  the 
river  which  confers  its  name.  It  lies  upon  the  Pacific,  and  its  north  boundary 
is  about  midway  between  Capes  Disappointment  and  Flattery.  It  was  organ* 
ized  by  act.  of  tie  Washington  Territory  legislature,  April  14,  1854.  County 
seat,  Montesano  j  post  ofiices  or  towns,  Cedarville,  Chehalis  City,  Cosmopolis, 
£lma,  and  Satsop.  tt  contains  a  largo  quantity  of  rich  bottom  lands  and  prai- 
ries, and  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  of  the  Territory. 

Bonds, — Till  recently  the  ti*avel  between  these  settlements,  all  located  upon 
Gray's  harbor  or  the  Chehalis  river,  was  by  water.  The  road  from  Olympia, 
on  Puget  somid,  terminated  at  Cedarville,  where  canoes  were  taken  for  the 
remaining  journey  to  Gray's  harbor,  although  there  were  trails  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  one  crossing  to  the  Willopah  settlement  in  Pacific  county.  A 
road  has  just  been  completed  from  Satsop  to  Olympia,  very  materially  shoiten- 
ing  the  distance  between  the  lower  Chehalis  settlements  and  the  sound.  A 
beach  road  fi'om  Chehalis  City  to  the  northern  cape  of  Shoal walor  bay  con- 
nected these  settlements  with  Pacific  county  and  Astoria,  Oregon. 

Clallam. — Population,  305  j  assessed  value  of  property,  $97,396  31  j  area, 
1,720  sijuare  miles;  number  of  acres  of  land  on  whicn  taxes  are  paid,  9,300. 
This  county  was  established  by  act  of  Washington  Territory  legislature,  April 
26,  1854.  Its  full  northern  length  is  washed  by  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  its 
western  boundary,  about  40  miles  in  length,  borders  on  the  Pacific  ocean. 
County  seat,  New  Dungeness ;  post  offices  and  towns,  Port  Angelos  and  Nee-ah 
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B»y.  Skirting  the  etraitB  from  the  east  boundary  to  near  Port  Angelos  theie 
is  a  wide  belt  of  excellent  land,  wbicli  ie  very  generally  oocnpied  by  settlers. 
The  river  bottoms  are  vexy  rich,  and  the  opening  of  the  roads  from  the  straits 
to  the  Quillehuyte  liver  has  developed  the  existence  of  a  rich  section  of  land 
'  hevetofore  nnknown.  Most  of  the  travel  from  place  to  place  is  by  the  straits. 
A  road  has  been  <»pened  from  the  eastern  settlements  to  Port  Angelos,  and  short 
roads  connect  the  former  settlements  with  Port  Discovery  and  Port  Townsend. 

Clarke. — Peculation,  2,089 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $611,657 ;  area, 
1,400  square  miles;  number  of  acres  of  land  on  which  taxes  are  paid,  94,731. 
Acres  planted  in  wheat,  932 }  in  oats,  1,805 ;  in  rye,  52;  in  barley,  78;  in  peas, 
120 ;  in  potatoes,  215.  Lumber  mills,  12 ;  flouring  mills,  3 ;  schools,  26 ; 
churches,  9;  stores,  31.  One  steam  vesseL  Horses,  1,039 ;  mules,  87 ;  cattle, 
3,980;  sheep,  4,463;  hogs,  1,469. 

•  This  is  the  oldest  county  in  the  Territory.  The  provisional  government  of 
Oregon,  June  27,  1844,  established  the  district  of  Vancouver,  embracing  all  of 
the  then  Oregon  Territory  north  of  the  Columbia  river.  By  act  under  same 
government,  December  22,  1845,  the  word  "county"  was  substituted  for  "dis- 
trict." Under  the  Oregon  territorial  government  the  name  of  "Clarke"  was 
adopted  in  place  of  "Vancouver."  County  seat,  city  of  Vancouver,  one  of  the 
most  thriving  settlements  in  the  Territory.  Here  was  established  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The 
early  Catholic  missionaries,  in  1838,  first  commenced  their  labors  at  this  point. 
Early  after  the  treaty  of  1846  United  States  troops  arrived  in  the  Territory, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  occupied  as  a  military  post,  long  the  headquarters 
of  a  military  division  or  department. 

Totcns  and  Post  Offices, — Lake  River,  Lincoln,  Pekin,  Union  Ridge,  and 
Washougal.  The  county  borders  the  Columbia  river,  and  is  about  equidistant 
from  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  The  settle- 
ments are  connected  by  roads,  but  the  main  territorial  road  from  Fort  Vancouver 
to  Fort  Steilacoom,  passing  along  the  Columbia  river  to  the  Cowlitz,  at  certain 
seasons  is  inundated ;  from  this  fact  and  the  facility  of  travelling  on  the  Colum< 
bia  this  road  has  only  a  nominal  existence. 

Cowlitz. — Population,  480 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $186,079 ;  area,  460 
square  miles ;  number  of  acres  on  which  tax  is  paid,  20,918. 

This  county  lies  immediately  west  of  Clarke,  with  about  20  miles  of  shore 
line  on  the  Columbia  river,  with  25  miles  of  length  of  the  Cowlitz  river  trav- 
ersing it  north  and  sputh.  Its  southeast  corner  is  about  3<5  miles  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  Besides  the  valley  of  the  Cowlitz  several  tribu- 
taries of  that  river  afford  a  largo  quantity  of  rich  bottom  land.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  county  is  included  in  tiiese  valleys.  A  short  distance  back  of  the  rivers 
large  tracts  of  unoccupied  lands  afford  great  inducement  for  settlement.  No 
portion  of  the  county  is  further  removed  from  either  the  Cowlitz  or  Columbia 
than  15  miles,  hence  access  to  market  is  insured.  The  whole  county  is  good 
soil.  Fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  not  an  unusual  jdeld  in  these  bottom 
lands.  This  county  was  set  off  from  Lewis  county  by  the  legislature  of  this 
Territory,  April  21,  1854.  Monticello  is  the  county  seat.  This  is  the  point  of 
departure  for  travel  from  the  Columbia  river  to  Puget  sound.  Castle  Rock  and 
Oak  Point  are  the  remaining  post  offices.  At  the  latter  point  is  located  Aber- 
nethy's  saw-mills,  at  which  about  4,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are  annually  manu- 
lactured.  There  is  also  a  small  saw-mill  on  the  Cowlitz  river  about  12  miles 
above  Monticello. 

Boads, — This  county  is  so  located  that  roads  from  the  Columbia  river  to 
Puget  sound  must  either  commence  in  or  pass  through  it.  Here  commences 
or  terminates  the  land  travel  between  the  river  and  the  northern  settlements. 
The  military  road  from  Steilacoom  and  the  territorial  road  from  Olympia  end  here, 
and  Che  transit  to  Portland  or  Vancouver  is  completed  by  steamboats  via  the 
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^iver.  The  portion  of  road  between  Monticello  and  Vancouver  is  located;  bttt 
scarcely  used.  Tlie  old  Hudson's  Bay  trail,  which  comes  down  the  Columbia  river, 
may  be  travelled  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  was  much  used  for  driving 
stock,  but  even  they  are  now  most  generally  transported  in  bargee  to  Monticello, 
towed  by  the  steamers.  On  the  east  side  of  Cowlitz  river  a  loiA  is  opened  con- 
necting all  the  settlements.  From  Monticello  to  Oak  Point,  and  from  Oak 
Point  to  Boisfoi-t  prairie  in  Lewis  county,  roads  have  been  opened,  the  latter 
connecting  with  a  territorial  road  from  Boisfort  to  Olympia. 

Island. — Population  409;  assessed  value  of  property  $261,731;  area  250 
square  miles.  The  following  surplus  produce  remained  on  hand  May,  1867,  at 
time  of  annuad  assessment,  which  indicates  the  producing  character  of  this  set- 
tlement: 1,416  tons  of  hay;  2,687  bushels  wheat;  15,815  bushels  barley; 
9,382  bushels  of  oats;  5,925  bushels  of  potatoes;  fruit  trees,  9,868;  horses, 
268;  cattle,  964;  sheep,  1,234;  hogs,  1,156. 

The  county  was  established  by  the  Oregon  territorial  legislature,  January 
6,  1853.  It  consists  of  the  two  islands  of  Whidby  and  Camano.  The  county 
seat  is  Coupeville.  Towns  and  post  offices — Coveland,  Crescent  Harbor,  Oak 
Harbor,  and  Utsalada,.  the  latter  of  which  places  is  the  site  of  the  extensive 
saw-mill  of  Messrs.  Greman  and  Crancy,  on  Camano  island.  While  isolated 
fr'om  the  remainder  of  the  Territory  the  settlements  on  Whidby's  island  are  con- 
nected by  good  roads. 

Jefferson. — Population,  650 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $301,584  27 ; 
area,  1,670  square  miles.  Established  by  the  Oregon  territorial  legislature 
December  22,  1852. 

This  county  has  an  extensive  shore  line  upon  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and 
Admiralty  inlet,  embracing  ports  Discovery,  Townsend,  and  Ludlow.  It  then 
extends  south  of  Clallam  county  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Oh  ports  Discovery  and 
Ludlow  extensive  steam  saw-mills  are  located,  giving  employment  to  numerous 
hands  and  constituting  centres  of  population. .  Port  Townsend,  on  the  bay  of 
that  name,  is  the  county  seat.  It  is  the  site  of  the  custom-house  of  the  district 
of  Puget  sound ;  the  marine  hospital  is  Ipcated  here,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
is  the  military  post,  (Fort  Townsend.)  The  bay  is  six  miles  long,  four  wide, 
and  an  excellent  harbor.  Towns  and  post  offices — Chemican,  Port  Discovery, 
and  Port  Ludlow.  Water  transportation  is  relied  upon,  as  most  of  the  settle- 
ments ai*e  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sound.  Roads  connect  Port  Townsend  with 
Port  Discovery,  and  with  the  prairie  settlements  back. 

Ki:ng. — Population,  725 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $414,043 ;  area,  1,800 
square  miles ;  acres  under  cultivation,  3,650.  Organized  by  the  Oregon  territo- 
rial  legislature  December  22,  1852. 

In  tbis  county  are  embraced  the  rich  agricultural  valleys  of  the  Dwamish, 
White,  and  Green  rivers,  and  the  extensive  coal  fields  back  of  Lake  Washing- 
ton on  the  Squak,  Black,  Dwamish,  and  Green  rivers.  Seattle  is  the  county 
seat ;  a  thriving  town,  in  which  is  located  the  university  of  the  Territory.  Towm 
and  post  offices — Cedar  river  and  Freeport. 

Boads. — Seattle  is  connected  with  Steilacoom  by  a  good  wagon  road,  and  dui^ 
ing  the  past  season  a  wagon  road  has  been  constructed  across  the  Snoquabme 
pass  of  the  Cascade  mountains  into  the  Yakima  valley. 

Kitsap. — Population  610 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $551,266  ;  area,  400 
square  miles. 

This  county  was  organized  by  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  Territory, 
passed  January  16,  1857,  under  the  name  of  SlaugBter  county,  in  honor  of  the 
gallant  Lieutenant  W.  A.  Slaughter,  United  States  army,  who  was  killed  in 
the  Indian  war  of  1855-'56.  By  a  provision  in  the  bill  the  people  of  the  county 
were  authorized  to  vote  for  a  name  at  the  next  general  election,  {l857.)  At  such 
election  the  name  Kitsap  was  adopted  after  the  Indian  chief  woiose  tribe  occu- 
pied considerable  portion  of  the  county,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  able 
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of  tlie  leaders  of  the  hostile  Indians.  The  county  may  be  described  as  the 
peninsula  between  Hood's  canal  and  Admiralty  inlet,  including  Bainbridge  anfl 
Blake's  islands,  with  50  miles  of  shore  line  upon  Hood's  canal  and  80  upon 
Admiralty  inlet.  No  portion  of  the  county  lies  further  from  navigable  water 
than  four  miles.  Tliis  county  is  noted  for  its  extensive  lumbering  mills.  Port 
Madison  is  the  county  seat,  on  the  excellent  harbor  of  that  name.  Towns  and 
post  offices — Teekalet,  Seabeo,  Port  Orchard,  and  Port  Blakely. 

Itoads. — Between  Port  Madison  and  Teekalet  the  portage  is  made  by  a  road 
nine  miles  in  length.  Port  Orchard  to  Seabec,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  is 
made  over  a  well-defined  trail.  Water  transportation  is  the  prevalent  method 
of  communication  between  the  settlers  themselves,  as  also  with  other  portions  of 
the  Territory. 

Klikitat. — Population,  300  ;  assessed  v&lue  of  property,  $125,342 ;  area, 
1,850  square  mSes ;  number  of  acres  of  land  on  which  taxes  are  paid,  6,778 ; 
established  by  legislative  assembly  of  this  Territory  December  20,  1859 ; 
county  seat,  Eockland,  The  Dalles  in  Oregon  is  the  post  office  for  this  whole 
region,  including  even  the  county  seat.  The  Yakima  Indian  reservation  and 
the  Simcoe  agency  are  located  in  this  county.  The  Indian  industrial  school, 
under  management  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilbur,  at  this  ageney,  has  been  a  decided 
success. 

Lewis. — Population,  550 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $268,095  ;  area,  1,580 
square  miles.  Established  by  the  Oregon  provisional  government  December 
21,  1845;  county  seat,  Glaquato;  towns  and  post  offices — Boisfort,  Cowlitz, 
Highland,  Newanknm,  Saunders,  and  Skookum  Chuck. 

This  county  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  west  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains. Thoroughly  watered  by  the  Chehalis  and  Cowlitz  rivers  and  seveml  of 
their  tributaries,  its  prairies  and  rich  bottoms  offer  great  inducement  to  settlement. 

Boads. — ^The  territorial  road  and  .mail  route  from  Olympia  to  Monticello  nms 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  this  county.  A  second  territorial  road,  crossing 
the  SKOokum  Chuck  and  Newankum  and  avoiding  the  Chehalis  river,  terminates 
at  the  old  Cowlitz  landing.  Boisfort  is  connected  with  Claquato  by  a  good 
wagon  road,  and  also  by  a  road  with  Mopah,  in  Pacific  county. 

Mason. — Population,  219  ;  assessed  value  of  property,  844,480 ;  area,  1,600 
square  miles.  Organized  under  the  name  of  Sawamish  county  by  the  Washing- 
ton Territory  legislature,  March  13,  1854.  Name  changed  to  Mason,  Januarj' 
8,  1864,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Mason,  deceased,  first  sec- 
retary of  the  Territory  in  order  of  time  as  well  as  by  efficiency  of  service,  and 
long  and  ably  its  acting  governor.  County  seat,  Oakland.  Towns  and  post 
offices — Arkada,  Kamilchie,  Skokomish,  Sherwood's  mills,  and  Union  city.  A 
road  has  been  opened  from  Oakland,  near  the  head  of  Skookum  bay,  to  Olympia, 
which  is  used  for  driving  stock.  Water  communication,  by  the  sound  and  its 
several  bays,  is,  however,  the  usual  method,  and  in  the  present  location  of  settle- 
ments the  most  available. 

Pacific. — Population,  375  j  assessed  value  of  property,  $135,568;  area,  1,140. 
Established  by  Oregon  territorial  legislature  Februaiy  4,  1857.  This  is  the 
southwestern  county  of  the  Territory,  bordering  on  the  Columbia  river  and  the 
Pacific  ocean,  its  great  specialty  the  basin  of  Shoalwater  bay.  It  is  noted 
for  its  oysters  and  fisheries.  An  extensive  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
water  cement  has  just  been  completed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Knapp,  on  the  Columbia 
river,  about  two  miles  east  of  Chenook.  The  supply  of  rock  is  inexhaustible. 
Preparations  are  made  to  supply  at  least  150  tons  per  month.  About  $20,000 
have  been  expended  in  the  buildings  and  machinery. 

The  county  seat  of  Pacific  county  is  Oysterville.  Other  post  offices  and  towns — 
WillopahjBruceport,  Chenook,  and  Pacific  City. 

Pierce. — Population,  860  j  assessed  value  of  property,  $508,806  50 ;  area, 
2,000  square  miles.     Organized  by  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Oregon 
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•Tcrritoiy,  December  22,  1852.  In  ibis  county  is  located  tbe  mammoth  claim 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company  for  lands  appurtenant  to  Fort  Nig- 
qually,  called  tbe  Nisqually  claim.  About  a  mile  east  of  tbe  city  of  Steilaooom 
the  United  States  fort  of  tbat  name  is  located.  From  tbis  point  commences  tbe 
military  road  to  Wallula  (tbe  old  fort  Walla-Walla)  via  tne  Nacbess  pass  of 
tbe  Cascade  mountains,  opened  by  the  people  of  Tburston  and  Pierce  counties 
in  tbe  summer  of  1853,  and  an  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $20,000  expended 
upon  it  in  1854,  by  Lieutenant  Ricbard  Arnold,  United  States  army.  A  general 
idea  of  tbe  line  of  this  road  will  be  obtained  by  consulting  tbe  table  of  distances 
,  measured  by  odometer  at  tbe  time  of  constmction.  Tbe  points  designated  gen- 
1  erally  indicate  camps  wbere  tbe  best  water  and  tbe  greatest  amount  of  wood  and 
grazing  may  be  obtained.  Tbe  iirst  column  of  figures  indicate  tbe  distance 
from  point  to  point,  and  tbe  second  tbe  distance  from  Steilacoom : 

ToPnyallup  river 22^  22^ 

First  crossing  of  White  rlTcr 9^  3if 

Last  prairie  on  White  river 6^  38 

Bccond  crossing  of  White  river.,. ]l|  43| 

Sixth  crossing  of  White  river 5f  5r>^ 

LaTfite 3|  5©i 

First  crossing  of  Green  river if  61^ 

Bare  Prairie af  63i 

Last  crossing  Green  river  at  western  base  of  mountain 10^  7:^ 

First  prairie  on  summit  of  mountain 3f  77^ 

Last  prairie  on  summit  of  mountain 2^  79^ 

First  crossing  of  Nachess  river 5i  64| 

Crossing  of  Papattsally * lOi  9^ 

Mouth  of  Bumping ^ 4^  90^ 

Last  crossing  of  Nachess  river llf  11 1^ 

Wenass 10  121^ 

Where  road  leaves  Wenass  valley 16  l^^ 

First  crossing  of  Yakima  river 4  141^ 

First  water  after  leaving  Yakima  river ISf  1C9| 

Second  water  after  leavmg  Yakima  river .' 7^  167 

Brackish  Spring 16f  183f 

Great  Bend  of  the  Yakima lb}  202 

Near  mouth  of  Yakima 15|  217^ 

Terminus  of  route,  opposite  Wallula 17|  234^ 

Tbe  road  from  Fort  Vancouver  passes  tbrongb  tbis  county,  continuing  to  Fort 
Bellingbam  at  tbe  extreme  nortb  of  tbe  Territory,  tbougb  not  travelled  beyond 
Seattle.  From  Steilacoom  to  tbis  latter  point  tbe  mails  are  carried  tri-weekly 
on  tbis  road.  Tbe  settlements  scattered  through  tbe  county  are  connected  widi 
eacb  otber  by  good  roads  permeating  tbe  county,  and  communicating  also  with  the 
farming  settlements  of  Tburston  and  King  counties. 

The  county  seat  is  Steilacoom.  Post  offices — Franklin,  Nisqually,  and  Span- 
away  ;  tbe  fonner  named  being  tbe  post  office  of  tbe  flourishing  agricultural 
settlement  in  the  valley  of  the  Puyallup.  Hero,  also,  is  an  Indian  reservation, 
at  which  are  concentrated  most  of  tbe  tribes  of  tbe  bead  of  Puget  sound. 

Skamania. — Population,  270  j  assessed  value  of  property,  $260,365;  area, 
1,800  square  miles ;  organized  by  act  of  legislative  assembly.  Territory  of  Wash- 
ington, March  9,  1854.  Tbis  is  a  mountainous  l^ection,  there  being  but  little 
available  land  within  its  great  area  immediately  bordering  on  the  Columbia 
river.  The  width  of  the  county  embraces  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  range ;  in 
it  are  the  great  cascades  of  the  Columbia,  tbe  great  gorge  made  by  tbe  vast 
aggregation  of  the  waters  of  tbe  upper  Columbia  and  its  innumerable  confluents 
ana  tributaries  forcing  an  exit  through  this  great  mountain'  chain.  Through  tbis 
pass,  around  these  rapids  and  falls,  tbe  first  raikoad  west  of  the  Rocky  moan- 
tains  was  constructed  to  avoid  these  obstructions  to  steamboat  navigation. 

Another  matter  worthy  of  remembrance  connected  with  this  county  was  the 
passage  by  tbe  legislative  assembly  of  this  Territory  of  an  act  (January  14, 1865) 
dismembering  tbis  county  and  dividing  its  territory  between  Clarke  and  Klikitat 
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counties.  Congress  liavini^  in  the  organic  act  reserved  the  privilege  to  disprove 
territorial  legislation,  annulled  said  law  of  the  assembly  of  the  Tenitory,.  (Juno 
29, 1866,)  and  reinstated  Skamania  county;  the  only  instance  in  territorial  legis- 
lation in  which  Congress  has  intervened. 

County  seat  is  Cascades.  By  this  is  meant  Lower  Cascades ;  the  Upper  Cas- 
cades is  the  only  other  town.  Both  are  the  termini  of  the  Cascade  railroad ;  both 
are  i)oints  of  departure  for  the  steamboats  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany plying  up  or  down  the  Columbia  river. 

The  narrow  stiip  of  land  over  which  the  railroad  passes  affords  but  little  room 
for  any  other  road.  There  is,  however,  a  military  road  from  Fort  Vancouver 
^called  in  the  act  of  Congress  making  the  appropriation  for  its  construction, 
Columbia  City  barracks)  to  Fort  Dalles.  This  road  afibrds  land  communication 
between  the  Cascades  and  the  settlements  of  Clarke  county,  but  travel  by  the 
river  almost  the  universal  mode  of  communication. 

S^NOHOHisra. — Population,  285;  assessed  value  of  property,  $69,022  86;  aiea, 
1,500  square  miles;  acres  under  cultivation,  1,200;  organized  by  act  of  Wash- 
insrton  Territory  logislatiurei  January  14,  1861.  This  county  is  noted  for  the 
pine  timber  which  skirts  its  numerous  streams,  which  are  resorted  to  by  lodging 
camps.  These  camps  are  transitory  and  made  up  entirely  of  males,  and  hence 
the  great  preponderance  of  male  population.  This  also  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  at  di£kreat  periods  such  discrepancies  arise  in  attempte.d  estimates  of  popu- 
lation. 

The  county  seat  is  Snohomish  City;  Mnckelteo  and  Tulalip  (the  latter  the 
site  of  the  Indian  reservation)  are  the  otber  post  offices  in  this  county. 

SxBVENS. — Population,  550}  assessed  value  of  property,  8200,579;  area, 
28,000  square  miles;  acres  under  cultivation,  2,500.  This  county  embraces 
over  one- third  of  the  area  of  the  Territory,  lying  upon  both  sides  of  the  Columbia 
and  between  the  Cascade  mountains  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Tenitory. 
On  the  29th  January,  1858y  the  present  county  of  Stevens  and  the  teiritory 
included  within  the  county  of  Yakima  were  erected  into  a  county  by  the  Icgis- 
latuxe  of  this  Territory.  No  organization  being  cficcted  under  said  act  the  legis- 
Jatuore  passed  a  similar  law  January  27,  1862;  constituting  the  l)efoi*e  describe<l 
territory  into  Spokane  county.  On  the  20th  Januaiy,  1863,  the  tenritory  oast 
of  the  Columbia  was  set  off  and  erected  into  a  separate  county,  and  named 
Stevens  county  in  honor  of  the  late  General  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  Washington's 
first  and  most  distinguished  governor.  January  19, 1864,  Stevens  Und  Spokane 
counties  were'  consolidated  and  the  name  of  Stevens  ascribe<1  to  the  united  terri- 
tory. To  attempt  a  description  of  this  large  and  interesting  logion,  would  be 
to  renew  the  notice  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Columbia,  the  Spokane  plains,  the 
Grand  Coulee,  the  Colville  valley,  all  of  which  have  "been  extendedly  noticed 
in  the  preceding  geographic  memoir,  which  is  rofen'ed  to  as  largely  applicable 
to  this  county. 

The  co>inty  seat  is  Pinckney  City.  There  are  other  settlements  and  towns 
at  various  points,  but  it  alone  is  a  post  office. 

Boads, — Wagon  roads  from  Walla- Walla  to  Colville;  from  White  Bluffs  to 
Lake  Pen  d'Oreille,  the  MuUan  road ;  a  road  Arom  the  Dalles  through  the  Yakima 
valley,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Columbia,  to  Colville,  and  roads  connecting 
with  the  passes  of  the  Cascade  mountains  traverse  this  region,  and  are  much 
travelled  by  miners  and  parties  driving  stock  into  British  Columbia  and  to  the 
Pen  d'Oreille  and  other  mining  regions. 

Thurston. — Population,  2,045;  assessed  value  of  property,  $776,622  75; 
area,  672  square  miles;  number  of  acres  on  which  taxes  ai*e  paid,  82,522 ;  cattle, 
2,691 ;  sheep,  7,877;  hogs,  696.  Established  by  act  of  Oregon  tenitorial  gov- 
ernment, January  12,  1852.  County  seat,  Olynapia,  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Territory.  At  Tuhiwater,  in  this  county,  the  first  American  settlement  north 
of  the  Columbia  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1845. 
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Post  Offices  and  Touyns, — Beaver,  Cliamber's  Prairie,  Coal  Bank,  Miami,  Grand 
Mound,  and  Tumwater. 

Bodds, — Olympia  being  the  head  of  Puget  sound,  water  communication  from 
the  northern  settlements,  Victoria  and  British  Columbia,  and  the  land  travel 
from  the  Columbia  river  northward,  terminates  at  this  point.  Here,  then,  mar 
be  said  to  start  the  great  thoroughfare  of  communication  between  the  sound  and 
Columbia  river,  terminating  at  Monticello,  where  steamboat  navigation  is  resumed. 
There  are  no  less  than  three  routes  within  this  county  southward  to  Skookum 
Chuck,  two  thence  to  the  Cowlitz  river— one  (the  military  road). con tinuiug  down 
the  Cowlitz  to  Monticello ;  an  excellent  wagon  road  connects  wnth  Steilacooin 
and  thence  to  Seattle.  This  county  is  admirably  adapted  for  roads,  and  the 
settlements  are  all  accessible  by  well  defined  and  good  roads. 

Wahkiakum. — Population,  63;  assessed  value  of  property,  $9,653  33;  area, 
225  square  miles.  Established  by  act  of  Washington  legislature,  April  25,  1854. 
Cathlametto  is  the  county  seat,  and  post  office  for  the  whole  coftnty.  This  county- 
borders  on  the  Columbia  river  just  east  of  Pacific  county.  The  greatest  portion 
is  rough  and  mountainous,  confining  settlements  to  the  river  front,  l^e  timber 
is  of  an  excellent  quality  and  most  abundant,  but  agricultural  tracts  are  few  and 
not  extensive.  * 

Walla-Walla. — Population,  3,500 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $1,762,816 ; 
area,  8,000  square  miles;  acres  of  land  on  which  taxes  are  paid,  21,152;  acres 
in  com,  2,307;  acres  in  wheat,  7,729;  acres  in  oats,  4,045;  acres  in  barley,  1,125; 
acres  in  timothy,  568.  In  1866  the  yield  was  as  follows :  Wheat,  500,000  bushels ; 
oats,  250,000  bashels;  barley,  200,000  bushels;  com,  150,000  bushels;  beans* 
170,000  pounds.  Six  flouring  mills,  six  saw-mills,  two  planing  mills,  two  dis- 
tilleries, one  foundr}',  52  thi-eshing,  heading  and  reaping  machines. 

The  act  of  assembly  of  this  Territory  creating  this  county  passed  April  25, 
1854.  It  then  included  all  the  temtory  between  the  Cascade  mountains  and 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  46th  and  49th  parallels,  excepting  thereout  a 
fraction  of  Skamania  and  the  county  of  Klikitat.  Settlers  were  scattered  through 
this  vast  region,  but  so  widely  apart  that  no  organization  was  at  the  time 
attempted.  The  Indian  war  of  1855-'56  caused  i&any  to  abandon  the  region. 
At  its  close.  Colonel  Steptoe  issued,  to  say  the  least,  a  most  remarkable  order ^ 
dated  August  20,  1856,  that  '^  no  emigrant  or  other  white  person,  except  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  persons  having  ceded  rights  from  the  Indians,  will 
be  permitted  to  settle  or  remain  in  the  county.''  Tliis  emanated  from  Major 
General  Wool,  then  commander  of  the  Pacific  railitaiy  department.  This  decree 
of  expatriation  and  forbidding  of  settlement  continued  till  the  spring  of  1859, 
when  M^or  Grier,  United  States  dragoons,  consented  that  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Walla- Walla  might  be  occupied  by  American  settlers.  Its  growth  and  progress 
dates  from  that  period,  and  it  is  now  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  county  in 
the  Territory. 

The  county  seat  is  the  city  of  Walla- Walla,  the  largest  town  in  Washington 
Territory.  Post  offices — Coppei,  Mullan's  Bridge,  Touchet,  Wallula,  all  centres 
of  thriving  settlements. 

Boads. — ^Wallula  (the  old  Fort  Walla- Walla)  was  the  point  where  the  great 
emigrant  route  coming  into  Oregon  struck  the  Columbia  river.  It  is  now  the 
eastern  terminus  of  usual  steam  navigation  on  the  Columbia,  though  occa^nal 
trips  at  favorable  stages  of  water  are  continued  as  far  as  Wl^ite  Bluffe.  In 
primeval  days  the  emigrants  cx)ntinued  down  the  river  in  boats  or  on  a  road  along 
the  river  to  the  Dalles.  In  1853,  a  road  was  constructed  from  this  point,  or 
rather  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  via  Yakima  valley  and  Nachess  Pass, 
to  Fort  Steilacoom,  on  Puget  sound.  A  good  wagon  road,  travelled  daily  by 
coaches,  connects  it  with  Walla- Walla  City,  30  miles  east.  During  the  past 
year  a  road  ( Wastuckna  wagon  road)  connects  it  with  the  forks  of  Mullan's  road 
and  the  wagon  road  from  AValla- Walla  to  Colville,  insuring  direct  communioa- 
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tion  £rom  Wallala  to  Colville  or  Fort  Benton.     This  road  is  in  length  58  miles. 
The  distance  via  Walla- Walla,  from  Wallala  to  same  point,  was  100  miles. 

Walla- Walla  is  a  centre  from  which  roads  diverge  in  all  directions,  connect- 
ing the  settlements  of  the  coonty  with  each  other,  and  affording  routes  to  Fort 
Benton,  on  the  Missouri,  (by  Mullan's  military  road,)  to  Fort  Colville,  Lewiston, 
and  Boise,  to  Lake  Pen  d'Ureille,  and  to  the  rich  mining  regions  of  Montana. 

Whatcom. — ^Population,  244  *,  assessed  value  of  property,  $42,522  50 ;  area, 
4,300  square  miles;  organized  by  act  of  Washington  legislature,  March  9, 1854. 
This  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Pu^t  Sound  counties.  Within  is  Bellingham 
bay,  the  shores  of  which  are  so  noted  for  their  extensive  and  valuable  coal  mines, 
which  are  fully  noticed  in  an  article  upon  the  coal  fields  of  the  Territory. 

County  seat,  Whatcom ;  post  offices,  San  Juan,  on  the  disputed  island  of  that 
name,  and  Swinamish. 

Yakdia. — ^Population,  125 ;  assessed  value  of  proper^,  $68,676  28 ;  area, 
7,000  square  miles;  organized  under  act  of  assembly  of  Washington  legislature, 
January  21,  1865.  It  embraces  the  Yakima  valley  proper  lying  between  the 
Wenachee  river  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Klikitat  county.  This  and  the 
neighboring  valleys,  pasdng  under  the  general  cognomen  of  the  Yakima  country, 
are  the  best  stock  raising  region  in  the  Territory ;  fine  soil,  excellent  grass,  and 
mild  winters,  with  occasional  very  short  feeding  seasons,  never  exceeding  between 
one  and  two  months.  Several  extensive  stock  ranches  are  already  commenced, 
and  large  bands  of  cattle  are  owned  in  this  valley.  The  county  seat  is  on  Colonel 
Thorp's  claim  on  the  Yakima,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Atahnam,  and  not  far  from 
the  old  Catholic  million.  Thirty-five  miles  above,  at  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cas- 
cade mountains,  is  the  Kitatash  valley,  40  miles  in  length  and  15  in  width,  well 
watered  by  the  Yakima  and  its  tributaries,  abundantly  though  not  heavily  tim- 
bered, and  of  excellent  soil.  The  new  road  opened  the  past  season  from  Seattle 
through  the  Snoqualmie  Pass  runs  through  this  valley,  joins  the  Nachess  mili- 
tai7  road  at  Thorp's,  and  as  one  road  they  continue  to  Wallula.  The  road  from 
the  Dalles,  Oregon,  to  ihe  Wenachee,  Pen  d'Oreille,  and  mines  of  the  upper 
Columbia,  crosses  the  Yakima  river  about  25  miles  below  Thorp's,  and  passes 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  this  county. 

The  post  office  for  the  county  is  the  Dalles,  Oregon,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Columbia  river,  the  width  of  Klikitat  county,  the  Simcoe  mountains,  and 
the  Yakima  river.  A  county  containing  200  inhabitants,  with  more  induce- 
ments for  immediate  settlement  than  almost  any  portion  of  the  Territory  in  con- 
sequence of  mineral  resources,  rich  agricultural  tracts,  and  salubrious  climate, 
ought  to  have  one  post  office  and  one  post  route. 


SBCTIOir   II. 

MINERAL   BES0UBCE8. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  river  from  the  Dalles  the  country  is  broken 
and  hilly  to  the  Klikitat  river,  which  empties  into  the  Columbia  above  the 
Dalles.  In  the  Klikitat  valley  there  is  considerable  farming,  and  a  large 
amount  of  grazing  land,  with  small  patches  of  pines  and  fir.  The  Cascade 
ran^e  of  mountains  is  well  supplied  with  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  except  the  higliest 
peaks,  as  Mount  Adams,  St.  Helens,  and  Ranier,  which  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  and  consequently  are  entirely  barren. 

Along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  from  the  Dalles  to  the  Nachess,  the  whole 
country  is  volcanic,  with  no  minerals  of  value.  On  the  head  of  the  South  Fork 
of  Yakima  river  a  conglomerate  is  found,  composed  of  pebbles  and  boulders  of 
sandstone  and  granite,  with  small  masses  of  quartz.    When  this  has  been  disin*  « 
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tegrated  a  trac«  of  gold  has  been  found.  To  the  north  of  the  NachesB  qnaits 
veins  exist,  but  they  are  generally  small  and  barren.  Gold  is  rarely,  tbongli 
occasionally  fonnd  in  them.  Farther  north,  near  lake  Ghelan,  some  diggings  b&ve 
been  discovered,  which,  however,  did  not  pay  wages. 

On  the  Columbia  river,  above  Priest  rapids,  a  number  of  the  bars  paid  fair 
wages  for  a  short  time.  The  gold  was  very  fine,  and  had  evidently  been  moved 
a  long  distance  by  the  action  of  the  water.  The  eastern  slope  ef  the  Cascade 
range  in  this  Territory  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  prospected  for  gold.  Except 
in  the  instances  before  mentioned,  none  has  been  found.  There  is  a  kige  amount 
of  good  grazing  and  fanning  lands,  but  no  mining.  In  the  northeastern  portions 
of  the  Territory,  about  Fort  Golville,  mines  have  been  worked,  though  not 
profitably.  In  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  doubtless  good  mines 
will  yet  be  found. 

Coal. — The  appearance  of  veins  and  outcroppivigB  of  coal  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  Territory  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains  indicates  its  very  general 
distribution  and  incxhaustive  supply.  It  is  found  on  the  Columbia,  as  also  upon 
streams  emptying  directly  into  the  Pacific;  it  appears  at  Clallam  bay,  just  within 
the  Straits  of  Fuca;  following  round  our  mland  sea,  we  find  it  in  exhaustles^ 
fields  back  of  Seattle,  then  upon  the  Sto-ln«aua-mah,  and  at  Bellingham  bay,  ia 
the  extreme  north.  Its  presence  at  intermediate  sections  within  an  area  bounded  bj 
the  above  designated  points  upon  the  Cowlitz  and  Skookum  Chuck,  the  Chebalis^ 
asd  on  the  Dwamish,  Black,  and  Green  rivers  attests  its  thorough  and  univer- 
sal difiusing;  the  continuity  of  the  strata  through  this  whole  region. 

George  Uibbs,  favorably  known  to  the  scienttdBe  world,  and  highly  regarded  by 
his  fellow-citizens  of  his  adopted  Territory,  thus  allvdes  to  the  universality  of 
coal  indications : 

Tbe  whole  of  this  formation  has  been  considered  by  ffeoloinsts  as  tertiary,  and  the  coal 
as  not  belonging  to  the  true  coal.  Be  this  as  it  may,  its  value  for  eooDomical  purpose  10 
unquestionable.  Even  that  on  the  Cowlitz  and  Skookum  Chuck,  though  inferior  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Dwamish  and  Bellingham  bay  mines,  was  abandoned  only  from  its  not  being 
accessible  to  tide-water. 

A  sineular  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  subject  has  been  noticed  at  the  southern 
end  of  Whidby's  island.  A  crevice  in  the  earth  exists  there,  from  which  smoke  constantlj 
ascends,  rising  undoubtedly  from  the  bumingof  a  bed  of  coal  or  lignite  beneath.  The  day 
around  its  edge  is  said  to  be  baked  of  a  brick  red.  It  has  been  bnming  since  the  aetUement 
of  the  country,  and  is  popularly  ciiUed  a  volcano. 

No  scientinc  exploration  whatever  has  been  made  of  this  region,  nor  even  such  an  exami- 
nation of  particular  beds  as  to  justify  any  opinion  respecting  their  value.  Such  experiments 
as  have  been  tried  indicate  that  fer  steaming  purposes  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  very  good, 
but  to  what  extent  the  beds  can  be  worked  is  not  settled.  They  appear  on  the  edge  ^  the 
water,  most  of  them  not  above  the  high  tides  of  winter,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  dip 
slightly  in  shore,  as  well  as  in  a  direction  parallel  to  it.  From  the  appearance  of  nptumea 
edges  of  sandstone  between  high  and  low-water  mark,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  coal  extends 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  bay,  and  that  to  the  north  of  it  it  will  be  perhaps  found  in  place 
and  in  the  natural  position  of  the  strata.  The  formation  commences  at  the  Columbia  river, 
where  lignite  or  brown  coal  is  found  in  thin  seams,  and  extends  continuously  northward  to  a 
great  distance,  the  quality  of  the  coal  improving  in  that  direction. 

Bellingham  Bay  MrsTES. — ^These  mines  are  located' in  the  extreme  north  of 
the  Territory,  and  have  already  acquired  a  wide-spread  reputation,  not  only  lor 
their  extent,  but  also  for  the  quality  of  the  coal.  In  the  fall  of  1852,  Captahi 
William  Fattle,  then  en^ged  upon  a  contract  to  furnish  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany with  timber  from  Lopez  island,  crossed  over  to  the  shore  of  Bellingham 
bay  in  search  of  suitable  trees  for  his  purpose ;  while  walking  along  the  beach, 
he  observed  several  seams  of  coal.  Himself  and  two  parties  working  with  him 
(Messrs.  Morrison  and  Thomas)  each  immediately  located  adjoining  claims  of 
160  acres,  fronting  upon  the  bay,  under  the  provisions  of  the  donation  law,  then 
in  force  in  this  Territory.  The  northernmost  one  was  taken  by  Pattle;  it  is 
next  south  of  the  claim  on  which  the  present  town  of  Sehome  is  erected ;  the 
other  claims  were  taken  in  the  order  named. 
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Messrs.  Pattle,  Monisoii  &  Thomas  leased  tliese  claims  Uy  a  San  Franciaoo 
company,  who  sent  Captain  William  A.  Howard  (now  of  the  United  States 
revenue  service  on  duty  at  Sitka)  to  the  b^  as  superintendent.  A  vein  was 
opened  on  the  "  Morrison  claim/'  called  the  "  Ma-moosie  mine,"  from  which  a  cargo 
of  150  tons  was  taken  out,  when  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  George  GibbS; 
esq.,  the  geologist  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailioad  Explo- 
ration, thus  speaks  of  it,  March  1,  1854  : 

The  seam  which  bad  been  most  worked,  that  known  tm  tbeMa-moosie-miiMi  wm  altogether 
ei^bt  feet  throngb,  bat  divided  by  three  feet  of  claj  and  slate,  leaving^  only  an  equal  amooHt 
ofworkable  coal.  A  drift  bad  been  carried  in  about  175  feet,  the  cpiality  mipreying  somewhat. 
About  150  tons  only  bad  been  got  out,  which  was  mostly  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  "Pattle  claim"  has  upon  it  a  vein  11  feet  thick.  No  attempts,  however, 
Lave  been  made  to  develop  it,  except  that  Captain  Pattle  himself  took  out  by 
hand  a  small  quantity  of  coal.  The  claim  now  belongs  to  Beuben  L.  Doyle,  esq., 
of  Whidby's  island.  The  ''Thomas claim"  » settled  mpon  by  Ifeniel  W.  Harris^ 
who  has  occupied  it  since  its  abandonment  by  Thc«nas.  In  it  are  two  seams 
visible  from  the  beach.  No  real  attempt  at  work  has  ever  been  done  upon,  this 
claim. 

In  1860,  Morrison  sold  his  claim  to  Charles  E.  Richards,,  esq^  (to  whom  as 
assignee  the  United  States  government  issued  patent  in  1866.)  In  1860,  Mr, 
Bichards  associated  with  him  several  gentlemen  under  the  name  of  the  Union 
Coal  Company.  Thqy  opened  a  vein  and  sunk  a  shaft  about  100  feet.  The^ 
vein  worked  was  but  two  feet  in  thickness,  although  there  waa  another  o£ 
eight  or  nine  feet  upon  the  claim.  That  company  took  out  and  shipped  to  SoJX 
Francisco  an  aggregate  of  about  2,500  tons.  This  claim  has  lately  been  ti'an&- 
ferred  to  a  company  in  New  York,  who  propose  the  present  fall  to  commence  a 
thorough  system  of  operations. 

The  mine  of  the  Bellingham  Bay  Company  is  the  mine  upon  which  the  repu- 
tation of  this  whole  region  has  heretofore  depended.  It  is  situate  between  the 
towns  of  Sehome  and  Whatcom,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  about  two  miles  north 
and  east  of  Pattle's  discovery.  The  vein  had  been  laid  bare  by  the  blowing 
down  of  a  large  tree.  Claims  were  at  once  taken  by  the  discoverers,  Messrs, 
Brown  and  Hewitt,  in  the  fall  of  1853.  Late  that  &11  several  gentlemen  of 
San  Fmncisco  formed  the  Bellingham  Bay  Company,  and  sent  Captain  W.  H. 
Fauntleroy  and  Calhoun  Benham,  esq.,  to  examine  the  mines.  They  pur<?hased 
the  two  claims  for  $18,000.  Colonel  E.  C-  Fitzhugh,  afterwards  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  this  Territory,  was  for  several  years  the  superintendent,  and  up 
to  1860  the  shipment  of  coal  to  San  Francisco  averaged  about  500  tons  per  year. 
In  1860  the  old  Bellingham  Bay  Company  leased  these  mines  to  Moody  and 
Sinclair,  granting  to  the  lessees  the  privilege  of  taking  out  1,000  tons  per  month. 
But  the  yield  exceeded  that  quantity ;  their  exportation  the  first  year  amounted* 
to  not  less  than  15,000  tons,,  which  gradually  increased  each  subsequent  year. 
In  1866  the  present  management  commenced,  with  Colonel  A.  Hay  ward,  the 
modem  Croesus,  holding  the  controling  interest.  R.  E.  Myers,  esq.,  is  resident 
superintendent.  The  delays  in  the  fall  of  1866,  incident  to  the  change  of  man- 
agers, caused  a  suspension  of  aetive  mining  operations.  By  the  time  matters 
were  satisfactorily  adjusted  the  mine  took  fu-e,  the  extinguishment  of  which  pro- 
vented  the  resumption  of  mining  till  June,  1867.  Indeed,  now  (September  1) 
the  lower  gallery  is  not  yet  completely  pumped  out.  This  company  own  about 
3,000  acres  of  land  in  compact  form,,  and  have  expended  in  improvements  not 
less  than  $100,000.  The  shaft  is  about  500  feet  deep,  the  slope  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  decreasing  as  yon  desc^id  ]  the  first  gallery  300  feet  down,  and  the  one 
DOW  being  worked  extends  some  600  yards.  The  lower  gallery,  which  is  still 
being  pumped  out,  (though  in  it  operations  will  soon  be,  if  they  are  not  already^ 
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renewed,)  has  been  worked  to  the  distance  of  600  yards.  It  is  in  contemplatiaii 
this  fall  to  widen  the  slope  to  admit  a  donble  track^  enabling  the  simultaiieoiis 
descent  and  ascent  of  cars  into  and  from  the  mine.  About  100  tons  per  day  are 
now  being  taken  oat,  but  arran^ments  are  in  progress  by  which  the  daily  yield 
will  be  increased  to  400  tons.  The  present  cost  per  ton  to  put  on  shipboard  is 
about  $3.  Practical  miners  express  the  opinion  that  if  the  claim  was  worked 
further  from  the  beach  there  would  be  less  slate,  the  coal  would  be  clearer,  and 
the  expense  per  ton  could  be  materially  reduced  by  the  cleaning  process  being 
rendered  unnecessary. 

Mr.  John  Hewston,  well  known  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  leading  cbemifity 
analyzed  this  coal  in  October,  1858.     The  following  is  his  report: 

Spedec  gravity 1.309 

Wftter  (hygsoacopic) 5. 00  per  cent. 

Dry  coal - 94.40 

Thexlry  coal  oonaiBts  of— 

Carbon -. 74.41 

Hydrogen 4.63 

Oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur ]7.61 

AflhesCred) 3.35 

100.00 
Amount  of  coke  procured 02. 00  per  o^at. 

Subjoined  is  a  oopy  of  the  analysis  of  various  samples  of  Welsh,  Newcastle,  and  Sooteh 
coals,  with  wluch  it  will  be  seen  the  analysis  of  the  sample  from  Bellingham  bay  compares 
very  favorably: 


Loealltj  or  name  of  coaL 


WELCH. 

Aberdare  Co*s  Methyr 

Nixon*«  Methyr 

NEWCASTLE  COILS. 

Newcastle  Hartley 

Healey*8  Hartley  

Batee'^West  Hanloy 

West  Hartley  Main 

Buddies' West  Hartley 

Hastinirs' Harttoy 

SCOTCH. 

Wallsend  Blgta  Vein 

Dalkeith  Coronation  Vein 

Dalkeith  Jewel  Vehi 

BELLINOHAM  BAT 


1^ 


I 


SO 


1.31 
L31 


1.39 
1..3I 
1.25 
1.9S 
I.  S3 
1.25 


1.S0 
1.31 
1.98 

LSI 


I 


88.28 
9a  27 


81.81 
80.26 
8a  61 
81.85 
8a  75 
82.24 


7a09 
76.94 
74.55 

74.41 


I 
I 


4.24 
4.12 


5.50 
5.28 
5l26 
&29 
5.04 
5u42 


5.23 

5i90 
5wl4 

4.63 


u 

^ 

o 


4.29 
4.36 


5.55 
5w34 
9.88 
ia35 
ia36 
9.40 


7.99 
14.75 
15.94 

17.61 


I 


3.16 
1.25 


7.14 
9.12 
4.25 
2.51 
a85 
2.94 


laTO 
3.10 
4.37 

3.35 


fiS.83 
79.11 


64.61 
72.31 


59.30 
'55.'60 


56.45 

saos 

49.80 
62.66 
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Th«  test  for  the  calorific  value  of  this  sample  of  coal  shows  it  to  com|>are  very  fiivorably 
with  the  some  coals,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table : 


Name  and  locality  of  coaL 


WELCH. 

Abcrdaro  Go's  Mothyr 

VIWCASTLE  COIU. 

Neweaiitl«  Hartley , 

Carr'i  Hartley 

Healy'a  Hartley 

Steamboat  WailMnd 

SCOTCH. 

Wellwoed 

Egliatou 

BELLI50H1II  Bit 


Pounds  of  water 
which  1  pound 
of  coal  Is  capa- 
ble of  elevating 
trom38Pto2l2P 
Fahrenheit. 


77.11 


T&OO 
09.83 
€6.61 
65l06 


64.13 
54.96 

59.90 


Ponndi  of  water 
which  1  pound 
of  coal  b  capa> 
ble  of  evapor- 
atint  fh>m  ftV^ 
Fahrenheit. 


14.37 


13.43 

laoi 

13.78 
12.13 


11.94 
ia34 

11.17 


Sto-lu-aua-mah  Goal. — ^This  exists  in  workable  seams,  but  at  present 
seems  inaccessible  to  market.  A  specimen  was  sent  by  Commodore  G.  W. 
Skinner;  United  States  navy,  to  Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson  for  analysis. 
That  distinguished  chemist  thus  speaks  of  it : 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  finest  American  coals  which  I  have  yet  seen.  It  has  a  specific 
ffravity  of  1.315,  and  will  wei^h,  in  the  merchantable  state,  from  51  to  55  pounds  per  cubic 
nx>t,  according  to  size  of  lumps,  and  will  require  on  board  a  steamer  about  42^  feet  of  space 
to  stow  one  gross  ton.  It  is  of  brilliant  lustre,  wholly  free  from  liability  to  soil.  It  is  com- 
posed  of— 

Volatile  matter 40.36 

Fixed  carbon 56.84 

Earthy  matter 8.80 

100.00 


After  the  luminous  flame  ceases  the  coke  bums  with  a  bright  glow,  and  leaves  a  light 
brick  red,  or  salmon-colored  ash. 

In  coking,  the  coal  scarcely  increases  in  bulk,  has  no  tendency  to  agglutinate,  and  conse- 
quently preserves  an  open  fire,  burning  freely,  and  does  not  cover  itself  with  ashes  to  such  a 
deg^ree  as  materially  to  obstruct  the  combustion.  I  suspect  the. specimen  sent  to  have  been 
taken  from  near  the  outcrop  of  the  bed.  If  so,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that,  when  pur- 
sued under  greater  covering,  the  amount  of  illuminating  gas  given  out  will  be  greater  tnan 
was  shown  by  this  specimen.  The  coal  seems  to  be  nearly  free  from  sulphur.  The  ratio  of 
its  fixed  to  its  volatile  combustible  matter  is  1.4  to  1,  and,'  under  a  well-constructed  boiler, 
ought  to  nroduce  from  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  and  a  half  pounds  of  steam  from  212^  to 
one  pouna  of  coal  burned. 

The  Sxookxjm  Chuck  Goal  Fields.— The  late  Dr.  E.  H.  Bigelow,  who 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  coal^  and  afterwards  opened  a  mine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Seattle,  made  an  examination  of  these  veins.  He  thus  describes  the 
geological  position  of  the  coal : 

Resting  upon  argillaceous  and  sandstone  shale,  overlaid  by  new  red  sandstone,  averaging 
(sandstone  and  earth)  30  to  50  feet  thick,  interspersed  with  ochre,  red  chalk,  and  a  grayish- 
brown  clay — such  as  is  used  in  Europe  for  making  fire-brick— the  average  thickness  of  the 
coal  strata  being  from  four  to  nine  feet.  The  coal,  when  ignited,  retains  a  flame  of  the 
greatest  fervency,  leaves  no  cinder,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  all  foreign  substances. 

Clallam  Bay  Mors,  sometimes  called  the  Thomdike  mine,  after  its  dis- 
coverer, Captain  J.  K.  Thomdike,  formerly  of  Port  Ludlow,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, is  situated  on  the  Stituts  of  Fuca,  about  midway  between  Pillar  bay  and 
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Clallam  bay,  23  mileB  east  of  Cape  Flattery.     Captain  Tbomdike  tliii»  deacrfbes^ 

hifl  discovery : 

The  height  of  the  znountain  is  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet ;  the  fonxuition  is  sandstone.  Six 
leads  of  coal,  ranging  in  thickness  from  one  to  three  feet,  dip  10  degiees^  distance  between 
coal  leads  raoging  from  12  to  ] 00  feet.  From  high-water  mark,  30  ieet ;  U>  low-water  mark, 
150  feet.    From  coal  leads  to  five  fathoms'  water,  about  600  feet 

An  officer  on  the  United  States  steamer  Massacbasetts  thus  speaks  of  the- 
cbaracter  of  tbis  coal : 

I  find  it  superior  to  any  coal  I  have  seen  on  this  coast,  with  one  exception — that  is  its 
rapidity  of  combnstion.  It  leaves  about  five  per  cent,  of  clinker,  which,  with  proper  toola, 
can  easily  be  removed  from  the  grates.  The  vreight  is  47  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  deposits, 
including  clinker,  about  30  per  cent,  by  measure.  It  compares  with  Cumbeirland  coal  for 
weight  against  equal  bulk  as  8  to  10  ;  evapomtxve  efficiency,  6  to  10. 

An  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  tbis  coal  by  Professors  J.  H.  Alexander  and 

Campbell  Morfitt  exbibits  tbe  following  result : 

Specific  gravitv,  at  62<=  Fahrenheit I.31fi 

Carbon,  volatile  and  fixed.' 0.69272 

Hydrogen 0.06778 

Sulphur,  volatile 0.03402 

Oxygen,  nitrogen w 0.12048 

Ash 0.08500 

1. 00000 


Tbis  mine  is  now  being  worked  under  tbe  auspices  of  a  California  company^ 
and  but  recently  a  cargo  of  450  tons  was  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  Tbe  great 
drawback  bere  is  tbe  absence  of  any  harbor  or  good  ancborage.* 

Seattlk  Mine. — Tbe  extensive  coal  fields  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  tbe 
flouiisbing  town  of  Seattle  are  now  commanding  great  attention.  Tbe  earliest 
attempted  development  was  in  1854,  *upon  wbat  is  known  as  tbe  Bigelow  mine, 
on  Black  river,  about  10  miles  from  Seattle  in  a  direct  line.  Tbis  mine  is 
accessible  by  ligbt-draugbt  steamers  to  witbin  several  bundred  feet.  It  was 
recently  purchased  by  S.  B.  Hinds  and  Company,  an  enterprising  firm  at  Seattle^ 
wbo  have  commenced  active  operations  towards  its  development.  All  work  upon 
it  bad  been  suspended  for  years  before  tbe  deatb  of  its  original  owners,  Dr.  R. 
H.  Bigelow..  A  shaft  is  being  sunk,  wbicb  will  reach  the  coal  at  the  depth  of 
70  feet,  from  the  mouth  of  wbicb,  by  a  chute,  the  coal  can  be  directly  laden  into 
scows  or  barges.  The  vein  at  the  croppings  is  23  feet  thick,  mostly  clean,  pun 
coal,  mixed  with  dirt  on  the  sides,  but  to  all  appearances  froe  from  slate  or  sui- 
phur.  No  analysis  has  been  made,  but  smiths  who  have  used  it  pronounce  it 
superior,  for  their  purposes,  to  any  coal  obtainable  on  this  coast,  though  inferior 
to  tbe  Cumberland.  It  bums  up  very  clean,  leaiing  nothing  but  a  clear  wlut« 
ash,  wkb  no  clinkers. 

Lake  Washington  Coal  Fields. — ^These  mines,  which  are  now  attracting 
so  much  interest,  are  situated  from  two  to  three  miles  east  of  Lake  Washington, 
and  are  distant  from  Seattle  in  a  direct  southeast  line  eight  or  nine  miles.  Coal 
of  the  same  chai*acter  is  also  found  in  the  Squak  valley,  some  three  or  four  miles 
fioutheast  of  Lake  Washington ;  in  fact,  through  this  whole  region,  for  some  miles 
distant.  By  some  these  seams  are  regarded  as  continuous.  But  the  countiy  lying 
between  is  nigged  and  mountainous,  and  it  may  be  found  that  the  basins  are 
separate,  though  without  doubt  they  were  originally  the  same  deposit.     The 

*  George  Davidson,  esq.,  m  hifl  Directory  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  thus  describes  this  bay : 
**  The  shore-line  is  nearly  straight,  blufi*,  and  bordered  by  rocks,  with  an  occasional  stretch 
of  sandy  beach.  The  bay  is  at  the  western  termination  of  a  high,  bold,  wooded  ridg^  run- 
ning  parallel  to  the  shore,  with  an  almost  perpendicnlar  water-face,  and  falling  away  rapidly 
inshore.  Tbis  easily  recognized  ridge  is  aboat  1,000  feet  high  and  seven  miles  long.  The 
water  along  the  face  of  this  ridge  is  verv  deep,  and  the  bottom  rock^  and  irregular.  *    •    • 

.  Off  the  mine,  at  tlie  distance  of  a  cable's  length,  a  depth  of  35  fathoms  is  found,  with  a 

'  aweU  upon  the  rocks  sufficieQt  to  destroy  any  boat  loading  there." 
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Rev.  George  F«  Wbitwortb^  a  gentleman  of  aoientifio  otiltare,  whose  judgment  is 
entitled  to  great  respect,  thus  speaks  of  these  mines : 

The  coal  is  found  in  what  I  take  to  be  the  terdaiy  formation.  It  is  not  as  solid  as  the 
Cumberland  coal,  cor  is  it  of  the  same  specific  gravity;  but  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  the  coal  as  yet  taken  out  is  little  better  than  mere  outcropping^.  Some  of  the  i^err  first 
coal  taken  out.  upon  being  tested,  was  found  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.178,  while  similar 
samples  from  the  Nanaino  at  the  time  of  its  opening  were  1.04.  The  later  coal,  from  the 
deep  of  the  seam  where  it  is  now  worked,  is  1.25.  A  similar  increase  may  be  expected  as 
this  coal  is  more  deeply  worked.  It  is  remarkably  clean,  is  a  jet  black,  and  as  we  advance 
along  the  seam  is  becoming  much  harder.  Seme  of  it  seems  to  be  nearly  as  hard  as  anthra- 
cite. It  bums  with  a  clear  flame,  does  not  emit  the  black  smoke  so  common  to  other  coals 
on  Uie  coast,  and  so  far  as  tried  it  is  pronounced  superior  for  purposes  of  steam.  Its  heating 
power  seems  to  be  very  g^eat.  It  bums  up  thoroughly,  making  no  clinker,  and  leaving  a 
very  small  proportion  of  ashes. 

Competent  engineers,  employed  in  the  navigation  of  these  waters  and  in  found- 
ries connected  with  our  large  mills,  speak  of  this  eoal  as  ^^  kindling  quickly, 
burning  fireely  and  clean,  emitting  a  strong  heat,  making  little  or  no  clinkers, 
and  leaving  about  10  per  cent,  in  ashes."  One  of  them,  an  old  engineer,  says : 
**  For  steaming  1  prefer  it  to  any  coal  I  have  as  yet  tried  on  the  Pacific  coast." 

Two  companies  have  been  incoi*porated  for  the  purpose  of  working  these  mines. 
The  first,  called  the  "  Coal  Creek  Road  Company,"  derive  their  act  of  incorpo- 
ration from  the  legislative  assembly,  with  right  of  way  to  build  a  rail  or  tram- 
road  from  their  mine  upon  Coal  creek  along  its  bank  to  where  it  empties  in^ 
Lake  Washington,  (distance  three  miles.)  The  capital  stock,  in  shares  of  $200 
each,  may  be  increased  from  $5,000  to  $500,000.  The  mine  of  this  company  is 
on  a  quarter  section  of  land,  distant  in*  a  direct  line  from  Seattle  about  eight  nmles. 
The  Lake  Washington  Coal  Company,  incorporated  under  the  general  incorpo- 
ration law  of  the  Territory,  own  three  quarter  sections,  adjoining  the  claim  of 
the  Coal  Creek  Company.  Capital  stock  $500,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $100 
each. 

Mr.  Whitworth's  description  of  the  mines  of  the  latter  company  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  all  these  mines.     Ho  says : 

We  have  four  seams  of  coal,  but  ^ve  onlv  opened  two  of  them  at  a  point  wbere  they  crop 
out  on  the  creek,  and  have  only  penetrated  them  on  a  level  from  30  to  50  feet  from  the 
entrance.  So  far  as  wo  have  gone  there  is  very  little  lying  above  where  we  have  worked, 
hence  no  great  amount  of  pressure,  but  with  every  seam  wo  have  a  good  floor,  and  covering 
of  sandstone.  They  all  dip  at  the  same  angle  3S^  toward  the  north,  and  their  general  direc- 
tion is  from  east  to  west  The  seams  we  are  working  would  be  counted  as  the  second  and 
fourth  in  the  series,  the  latter  bein^  the  furthest  down  the  creek,  but  is  the  highest  in  the 
strata,  and  consequently  the  latest  in  formation.  This  seam  is  about  seven  feet  thick,  but 
has  from  one  to  two  feet  of  slate  or  fire-clay,  which  separates  quite  freely  from  the  coal  in  the 
proceiss  of  mining,  leaving  about  five  feet  of  pure  coal.  Beam  No.  2  is  about  10  feet  thick, 
and  has  onlv  one  or  two  thin  streaks  of  clay  of  about  half  an  inch  thick,  which  also  sepa- 
rates from  the  coal  in  mining,  giving  over  nine  feet  of  pure  coal  to  the  seam.  The  coal  in 
each  seam  is  very  similar,  but  that  in  No.  2  is  deemed  the  better.  The  other  seams  have  not 
been  worked,  but  judging  from  the  outcrop  are  similar  both  in  size  and  quality  to  the  other 
two.  I  am,  however,  of^the  opinion  that  when  wo  get  to  work  at  seam  No.  1,  which  is  geo- 
logically 500  feet  below  the  others,  it  will  be  found  really  superior  to  any  of  them. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  exhibit  the  character  of  coal  as  it  is  found  in 
several  localities  remote  from  each  other.  That  there  is  good  coal  universally 
diffused,  in  quantities  inexhaustible  and  generally  accessible  for  transportation, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Capital  and  energy  are  all  that  are  requisite  to  develop 
these  boundless  sources  of  wealth.  Nature  has  made  the  Territory  the  "  Penn- 
sylvania" of  the  Pacific.  Possessed  of  such  a  resource,  there  can  be  no  cause 
for  discouragement  as  to  the  future  prominence,  wealth,  and  importance  of  the 
Territory  of  Washington. 

SniP-BtriUDiNG.— Mr.  Joseph  Cushman,  receiver  of  public  moneys  at  Olym- 
pia,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  data  in  reference  to  the  resources  of  Paget 
sound : 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  nearly  all  the  ship-building  on  the  Padfio 
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coast  will  be  done  on  the  shores  of  Pnget  sound.  No  other  place  has  the 
natural  advantages  for  building  either  sail  or  steam  vessels.  From  the  Gaflcade 
range  to  the  Pacific^  comprising  about  one-half  of  Washington  Territory,  the 
surface  is  densely  covered  with  the  finest  forest  growth  in  the  world ;  some  of 
the  trees,  straight  as  an  arrow,  are  400  feet  in  height,  and  14  feet  in  diameter 
near  the  ground.  Varieties  of  the  fir  predominate,  intenspersed  with  sprooe, 
hemlock,  tamarack,  white  cedar,  maple,  ash,  white  oak,  and  on  some  of  the  moun- 
tain slopes  white  pine. 

The  yellow  fir  fabier  DaugUmiJ  is  a  tree  peculiar  to  the  north  Pacific  coast 
from  the  42d  parallel  to  Alaska,  and  is  only  found  east  of  the  Cascade  ran^ 
north  of  the  boundary  of  ^9°.  This  is  principally  the  timber  used  at  the  saw-mills 
on  the  sound,  and  is  both  strong  and  durable;  in  fact,  it  is  the  strongest  timber 
on  the  coast,  both  in  perpendicular  pressure  and  horizontal  strain.*  It  is  dura- 
ble for  ship  frames,  decks,  outside  plank,  and  spars,  and  will  hold  fostering  bet- 
ter and  longer  than  the  common  acidulous  oak.  The  abundance  of  timb^,  ooal, 
water-power,  and  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity  of  navigable  waters,  together  with  fine 
harbors,  large  saw-mills,  temperate  climate,  and  natural  facili^es  for  manufac- 
turing cordage,  all  clearly  indicate  that  the  Puget  sound  country  will  soon  occupy 
a  prominent  position  in  ship-building.  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  island 
can  be  the  only  possible  rivals  on  this  coast,  and  their  vessels  can  only  freight 
coastwise  in  British  ports.  Their  facilities  for  ship-building  may  be  a  good  argu- 
ment for  annexation,  but  not  proper  to  discourse  here.  On  the  waters  south  of 
Port  Townsend,  what  is  generally  called  Puget  sound,  probably  about  50  sea- 
going vessels  have  thus  far  been  built.  Some  of  them  are  fine  steamers.  Several 
schooners  are  now  on  the  stocks,  to  be  launched  this  autumn.  Some  10  or  12  ves- 
sels will  be  built  the  next  year,  includinff  two  or  three  barks  for  the  San  Francisco 
lumber  trade.  Four  or  five  hundred  schooners,  averaging  100  tons  burden  each, 
will  be  wanted  for  the  northern  cod  fisheries;  say  30  or  40  ships  for  the  northern 
whaling  fleet,  and  30  or  40  more  ships  for  the  coal  and  lumber  trade  from  the 
sound.  Nowhere  can  these  vessels  be  built  so  cheaply  as  where  the  timber  costs 
a  mere  nothing,  and  where  all  other  natural  facilities  exist.  Capital  only  is 
wanted,  and  that  will  natnrally  seek  its  own  best  interests ;  skilled  labor  also 
will  seek  its  own  reward  ;  so  that  it  is  hazarding  little  to  predict  that  ship-build- 
ing will  be  one  of  the  great  interests  of  Washington  Territory. 

Puget  Sound  and  the  Northern  Fisheries. — ^Promioent  among  the 
resources  of  the  Puget  sound  countiy  is  the  building  of  fishing  schooners  and 
using  them  in  the  northern  cod  fisheries. 

The  cod  and  halibut  banks  in  the  north  Pacific,  both  on  the  Asiatic  and  Ameri- 
can coasts,  and  also  around  the  intervening  islands^  are  known  to  be  numerous, 
and  fish  abundant. 

The  market  for  cured  fish  will  incrciifie  with  the  supply.  Five  hundred 
schooners,  averaging  100  tons  burden  each,  and  employing  5,000  men,  engaged 
in  the  fisliing  business,  with  more  than  ordinary  fisherman's  luck,  would  not 
over  supply  the  Pacific  market.  San  Francisco  would,  of  course,  be  the  whole- 
sale centre  of  trade  and  supply  for  California  and  other  mining  countries,  the 
Pacific  islands  and  fleet,  Hongkong  and  other  Asiatic  ports,  and  all  ports  south 
to  Valparaiso.  Decayed  codSsh  via  the  Horn  will  no  longer  be  a  marketable 
article  in  San  Francisco.    The  Atlantic  cod  fleet,  American,  English,  and  French, 

number  some  3,000  vessels,  manned  with  about  30,000  men  ,*  yet  the  price  of 
■  .  .  * — 

*  Experiments  made  hy  the  French  authorities  in  the  imperial  dock-yard  at  Toulon  (see 
Forbes^s  Vancouver's  Island,  p.  62»  and  appendix  to  same,  p.  14)  show  that  masts  from 
Vancouver's  island  are  superior  to  the  best  class  of  Riffa  spars.  The  report  of  the  French 
engineers,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the  roasts  ana  spars  of  Puget  sound,  says :  **  The 
principal  quality  of  these  wochos  is  a  flexibility  and  tenacity  of  fibre  rarely  met  with  intreeaso 
aged ;  they  may  be  bent  and  twisted  several  times  in  contrary  directions  without  brei^dng," 
and  possess  other  rare  qualities,  such  as  **  exceptional  dimensions,  strength,  lightness,  abaenoe 
of  knots,  &c" 
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dry  and  pickled  fish  lias  been  gradually  rising  for  the  last  15  years,  and  this*  too, 
under  the  bounty  act  of  Congress  and  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

The  main  eastern  cod-fishing  fleet  lies  at  anchor  in  the  eternal  fogs  of  the 
Grand  banks,  in  the  track  of  nearly  all  vessels  running  between  the  eastern  States 
and  Europe.  Owing  to  collisions  and  stormy  seas  on  a  rock-bound  coast,  and 
various  otiier  causes,  the  eastern  fishing  business  is  far  more  perilous  to  life  than 
either  the  whaling  or  merchant  service.  It  is  not  so  on  thia  waters  of  the  north 
Pacific.  Stoims  there  are  unfrequent  during  the  fishing  season,  from  April  to 
September,  and  the  climate  is  more  mild  and  equable  than  on  the  eastern  coast 
10  degrees  further  south. 

Puget  sound  has  unrivalled  advantages  for  prosecuting  the  cod  and  halibut 
fishenes  at  the  north.  No  other  locality  except  Vancouver's  island  has  similar 
advantages,  and  their  fish  would  be  subject  to  heavy  duties  in  American  ports. 

With  no  rivalry  from  the  east  or  elsewhere  j  with  abundance  of  fish,  unfrequent 
storms  during  the  fishing  season,  the  best  climate  to  cure  fish,  safe  harbors,  salt 
by  the  cargo  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  and  all  the  requisite  provisions  for  an 
outfit,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  advantages  of  this  region  as  the 
centre  of  the  great  fishery  of  the  north  Pacific.  The  sound  waters  are  full  of 
clams  and  small  fish  for  bait.  Good  ship  timber  can  be  had  near  the  shores  for 
the  mere  cost  of  cutting. 

Situated  only  a  few  days'  sail  from  the  best  fishing  grounds,  the  sound  must 
become  the  main  depot  of  business.  Fish  cannot  be  properly  dried  and  cured 
either  in  Russian  America  or  California;  the  climate  of  the  former  being  change- 
able and  too  damp,  and  the  latter  too  hot  and  dry.  There  is  a  large  population 
of  Fish  Indians*  both  on  the  sound  and  in  Bussian  America,  or  Alaska,  who  will 
make  good  sailors  and  fishermen. 

Finally,  the  market  is  extensive  and  highly  remunerative.  What  more  could 
be  desired  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  business  t  Fishermen  make  good 
sailors;  the  cabin  of  the  fishing  smack  is  the  school-house  of  the  ocean.  The 
full  development  of  this  important  branch  of  industry  will  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  sound  country,  to  the  whole  coast,  to  the  shipping  interest,  and  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  great  means  of  offence  and  defence  during  a  war  with  any  mari- 
time nation. 

*  Wbat  Mr.  Forbes  says  in  reference  to  the  fisheries  of  Yancouver's  island  is  generally 
applicfible  on  this  coast.  The  basiness  of  fishiug  forms  "an  exceptional  case  as  regards 
Indian  labor,  for  in  snch  an  occupation  as  this  the  natives  will  work  freely  and  better  than  a 
white  man.  Salmon,  cod,  halibut,  sturgeon,  herring,  enlachon,  &c.,  may  all  be  canght  in 
great  quantities  and  prepared  for  export.*'  (Vancouver's  Island,  its  Kcwoorces,  &c,  by 
Charles  Forbes,  esq.,  M.  I).,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  p.  62.) 
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OREGON. 

I 

SEGTIOX   I. 

BOUNDARIES,  SUBDIVISIONS,  NAVIGABLE  RIVERS,  AND  TOWNS. 

Id  describing  the  bonndary  lines  of  this  State,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  the  recent  report  of  the  CommLssioner  of  the  Greneral  Land  Office : 

Oregon  has  California  on  the  south  and  Washington  Territory  on  the  north,  extending 
from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  Snake  river,  the  latter  conatitnting  a  part  of  its  eastern  boundary. 
It  is  350  miles  long  from  «a8t  to  west,  and  275  wide  from  north  to  soath,  containing  d5,^4 
square  miles,  or  60,975,360  acrea,  being  about  half  as  large  as  the  State  of  Ccdifomia. 

The  Coast  cnountidns  and  th^  Sierra  Nevada,  traversing  California,  continue  northward 
through  Oregon ;  the  latter,  afler  leaving  Caliiomia,  are  named  the  Cascades.  Near  the 
southern  boundarv  the  chain  throws  off  a  branch  called  the  Blue  mountains,  which  extends 
northeastwardly  through  the  State,  passing  into  Washington  and  Idaho. 

The  course  of  the  Cascades  through  the  State  ia  generallyparallel  with  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  and  distant  therefrom  aA  average  of  1 10  miles.  In  Cfalifomia  the  direction  of  the 
Coast  mountains  and  coast  valleys  is  that  of  general  parallelism  with  the  sea-shore ;  the  «ioan- 
(ains  sometimes  approaching  close  to  the  shore  and  then  receding  miles  from  it,  leaving  belts 
of  ariU)Ie  land  between  them  and  the  ocean.  In  Oregen  the  Coast  ranee  consists  of  a  series 
of  high  lands  running  at  right  angles  with  the  shore,  with  valleys  and  riven  between  the 
numerous  spurs  having  the  same  general  direction  as  the  highlands. 

In  reference  to  climate  and  agricultural  capacities,  Oregon  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts,  the  eastern  and  western,  lyine  respectively  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Cascades. 

Western  Oregon,  the  portion  of  the  State  first  settled,  and  containing  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  its  present  population,  is  275  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  1 10,  being 
nearly  one-thira  of  the  whole  State,  and  contains  about  31,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
20,0(10,000  acres,  all  of  which  is  valuable  for  agriculture,  for  gracing,  or  for  timber-growing, 
excepting  the  crests  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains.  It  is  more  than  four  times  as  large 
as  Massachusetts,  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Maryland,  and  is  greater  in  extent  than  the 
United  areas  of  Maiyland,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Subdivisions. — Oregon  is  divided  into  22  counties.  The  general  character- 
istics, boundary  lines,  population,  &c.;  of  each  county,  are  thus  given  in  McGor- 
mick's  Directoiy : 

Baker  County  is  situated  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  embracing  within  its  bounda- 
ries lai^ge  tracts  of  excellent  agricultural  land,  together  with  numerous  valuable  mining  claims 
which  are  annually  being  developed.    County  seat.  Auburn. 

Benton  County  contains  an  area  of  about  1,556  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Polk  county,  on  the  south  by  Lane,  on  the  east  by  the  Willamette  river,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacific  ocean.    Number  of  legal  voters,  950.    County  seat,  Corvallis. 

Columbia  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Columbia  river,  on  the  south 
by  Washington  and  Multnomah  counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Clatsop  county.  According 
to  the  late  census,  it  contains  a  population  of  449,  viz :  males,  297 ;  females,  152.  Number 
of  veters,  173.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  745.  The  total  value  of  assessable  property 
in  the  county  is  1(159,970.    County  seat,  St  Helens. 

Clackamas  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Multnomah,  on  the  east  by  the  Cascade 
mountains,  on  the  south  by  Marion  and  on  the  west  by  Washington  and  Multnomah.  Popu- 
lation, 4,144.    County  seat,  Oregon  City. 

The  establishment  of  a  woollen  factory  and  a  paper  mill  at  Oregon  City  has  proved  bene- 
ficial to  its  progress.  Number  of  legal  voters  in  the  county,  1,242.  Number  of  males,  2,448 ; 
females,  1,696.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  6,0&.  Value  of  assessable  property, 
1^1,605,594. 

Clatsop  Cou2^y  contains  a  population  of  689,  viz :  males,  388;  females,  301.  Toters, 
179.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  760.  Value  of  assessable  property,  $280,000.  County 
seat,  Astoria. 

Curry  County  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  the  State,  and  contains 
a  population  of  389,  viz:  males,  224;  females,  165.  Nuniber  of  voters,  105.  Number  of 
acres  of  land  under  cultivatien,  400.  Value  of  assessable  property,  1(100,600.  Large  quan- 
tities of  good  land,  fuitable  for  cultivation,  remain  unoccupied  in  this  county.  A  new  mining 
district  has  recently  been  opened  near  the  mouth  of  Rogue  river,  where  hundreds  of  men  can 
find  employment  during  eight  months  of  the  year.    County  seat,  Ellensburg. 

Coos  County  is  situate  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  on  the  coast,  between  Douglas 
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^and  Carry  counties.  The  popniation,  accordiDg  to  the  late  censns,  is  1,024,  tiz  :  males,  637 : 
'females,  387.  Number  of  voters,  313.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  950.  Value  of 
assessable  property  in  the  county,  $200,000.    County  seat,  Empire  City. 

Douglas  County  contains  a  population  of  about  4,000,  viz :  males,  2,250 ;  females,  1,750. 
Number  of  voters,  1,139.  Number  of  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  21,404.  Value  of 
assessable  property,  $1,331,208.    County  seat,  Roseburg. 

Grant  County  contains  a  population  of  2,250,  viz :  males,  2,000 ;  females,  250.  Num- 
ber of  voters,  1,300.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  5,000.  Value  of  assessable  property, 
$295,000.    County  seat.  Canyon  City. 

Jackson  County  is  situate  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and  contains  within  its 
boundaries  rich  gold  mines,  which  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  its  citizens.    The 

fopulation  of  the  county  is  2,955,  viz:  males,  1,755;  females,  1,200.  Number  of  voters, 
,253.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  13,901.  Value  of  assessable  property,  $1,298,465. 
County  seat,  Jacksonville. 

Josephine  County  is  situate  in  the  southern  portion  of  Oregon,  between  Jackson  and 
Curry  counties,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  2,000.  The  assessable  property  in  the 
county  is  estimated  at  $300,000.    County  seat,  Kerbyville. 

Lane  County  is  situate  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  extending  from  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  Cascade  range.  The  population  of  this  county  is  5,527,  viz :  males,  3,077  ; 
females,  2,450.  Number  of  legal  voters,  1,318.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  30,683. 
Value  of  assessable  property,  $3,000,000.    County  seat,  Eugene  City. 

Linn  County  is  situate  north  of  Lane,  and  contains  a  population  of  7,709,  being  an  increase 
of  937  since  1866.  In  1850  the  population  of  this  county  was  only  994.  Linn  county  con- 
tains an  area  of  877  square  miles,  or  561,200  acres.  Number  of  males  in  the  county,  4,235 ; 
females,  3,474.  Voters,  2,250.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  49,405.  Value  of  assessa- 
ble property,  $2,500,000.  During  1865  a  splendid  brick  court-house  was  erected  at  Albany, 
the  county  seat,  at  a  cost  of  $31,000.  The  post  offices  in  this  county  are  Albany,  Peoria, 
Lebanon,  Scio,  Brownsville,  Pine,  and  Harrisburg. 

Marion  County  contains  a  population  of  about  9,000.    County  seat,  Salem. 

Multnomah  County  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette  river,  in  the  northern 

?ortion  of  the  State,  and  is  the  wealthiest  county  in  Oregon.  It  contains  a  population  of 
,000,  viz :  males,  4,020;  females,  2,980.  Number  of  voters,  1,723.  Males  under21, 1,540. 
Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  4,051.  The  total  value  of  assessable  property  is  $1,517,291 . 
Since  1865  the  population  has  increased  1,086.  Portland,  the  county  seat,  is  the  principal 
city  in  the  State.  During  the  past  year  a  new  court-house  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.  Numerous  brick  building^  and  dwelling-houses  have  also  been  constructed,  and 
the  city  weats  an  aspect  of  general  {yrosperity. 

Polk  County  contains  a  population  of  4,993,  viz :  males,  2,788 ;  females,  2,205.  Number 
of  voters,  1, 125.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  90,127.  Value  of  assessable  property  in 
the  county,  $1,033,179.    County  seat,  Dallas. 

Tillamook  County  contains  a  population  of  about  300. 

Union  County  is  situate  east  of  tne  Cascade  range  of  mountains,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2,000.    Number  of  voters,  705.    County  seat,  Le  Grande. 

Umatilla  County  contains  a  population  of  1,805,  viz:  males,  1,049;  females,  756. 
Number  of  voters,  797.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  5,770.  Value  of  assessable  prop- 
erty, $887,148. 

WASCO  County  contains  a  population  of  1,898,  viz :  males,  1,092 :  females,  806.  Num- 
ber of  voters,  604.    Value  of  assessable  property,  $1,771,420.    County  seat.  Dalles. 

Washington  County  contains  a  population  of  3,491,  viz :  males,  1,903;  females,  1,578. 
Number  of  voters,  824,  beinsr  an  increase  of  120  since  1865.  Acres  of  land  under  cuUiva- 
tion,  14,224.    County  seat,  Billsboro'. 

Yamhill  County  contains  a  population  of  4,018,  viz:. males,  2,200;  females,  1,818. 
Number  of  voters,  1,082.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  26,343.  Value  of  assessable 
property,  $1,000,000.    County  seat,  Lafayette. 
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Censas  of  Oregon  in  1865. 


Counties. 


Benton 

Baker 

Clackaraaa  . 
Columbia. . . 

Clatiiop 

Carry 

Coos 

Douglas 

Grant 

JackMon 

Jowpbine  . . 
Linn ....... 

Lane 

Marion 

Mnltnomah . 

Polk 

Tiliamook. . 
Vmarilla  ... 

tTaion 

Wa»oo 

WaMbington 
Yamtaiil  .... 

Total 


"3 


5 

0 


739 

4L3 

903 

133 

197 

114 

197 

939 

1.40S 

976 

328 

1,867 

1,318 

9,004 

1,723 

944 

64 

660 

791 

6U4 

704 

978 


17,997 


S 

fl 
s 


1 

"a 


744 

419 

898 

1361 

218 

117 

22& 

947 

1.592 

979 

349 

1,885 

1.32S 

2,G40 

1,866 

957 

64 

749 

841 

613 

735 

998 


18,694 


O) 


68S 

60 

507 

55 

71 

20 

28 

419 

101 

261 

44 

900 

645 

932 

453 

490 

18 

158 

205 

135 

350 

442 


6,976 


a 

0 

m 

•a 


999 

1C5 

701 

65 

09 

98 

85 

719 

137 

515 

118 

1,450 

1.110 

1,536 

1,087 

841 

36 

142 

350 

344 

613 

706 


11,416 


i 

-a 

I- 


SS5 
186 
719 

78 
143 

45 

97 

614 

202 

512 

127 

1,370 

899 

1,612 

1,464 

731 

37 
326 
336 
369 

778 


11,695 


00 


S  h 

*  J: 

«  o 

S  3 


270 

37 

360 

46 

57 

20 

30 

329 

54 

196 

35 

741 

489 

791 

497 

397 

22 

99 

240 

109 

307 

323 


5,449 


I 

a 


91 

I 

e 
fa 


533 

110 

617 

48 

101 

46 

86 

681 

107 

492 

119 

1,363 

1,0G2 

1,460 

1,019 

677 

34 

331 

362 

328 

513 

771 


10,860 


§ 

S 

0 


O 


3,3S3 

857 

3,81-9 

•lea 

689 
306 
551 

2;  193 
9,955 

795 
7,7f» 
5^5C7 
8,371 
^6,386 
4,098 

211 
1,805 
9,334 
1,896 
3,1U6 
4,018 


^63.090 


^Estimated  popalatioa  January,  1868,  78,00a 

Natcgablb  RmiCKS.* — ^The  Columbia,  Willamette,  Snake  river,  and  Pen 
d'Oreille  or  Clark's  Fork  are  the  four  principal  navigable  rivers,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  names  of  rivers  navigated  for  short  distances  during  the  season  of 
high  water,  as  follows : .  Cowlitz  river,  emptying  into  the  Columbia ;  Yamhill, 
Xualitin,  an.d  Santiam,  emptying  into  the  Willamette ;  and  Clearwater,  emptying 
into  the  Snake  river.  All  these  rivers  have  been,  and  are  now  being,  success- 
fully navigated  by  steamers. 

The  Columbia  is  the  principal  river,  and  is  obstructed  at  different  points  by 
falls  and  rapids  of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent  its  continued  navigatit>n.  This 
^reat  river  is  divided  into  four  navigable  sections.  The  first  is  &om  its  mouth 
to  the  Cascades,  a  distance  of  160  Aiiles.  As  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  the  Willa- 
mette it  is  a  broad,  deep  river,  navigable  at  all  seasons  by  the  largest  vessels 
tliat  cross  the  bar  at  its  mouth.  The  obstruction  to  navigation  at  the  Cascades 
is  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  a  portage  of  six  miles  necessary.  This  portage 
is  now  made  by  means  of  a  railroad  stocked  with  excellent  locomotives  and 
cars.  The  second  section  of  the  Columbia  is  from  Cascades  to  Dalles,  a  dis- 
tance of  50  miles,  through  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains.  Here  is  anotb^ 
obstniction  to  navigation,  known  as  the  Great  Dalles  of  the  Columbia.  This 
makes  a  second  portage  necessary,  and  is  at  present  accomplished  by  means  of 
14  miles  of  railway,  equal  in  character  to  the  road  at  the  Cascades.  The  third 
section  of  the  Columbia  reaches  from  the  Dalles  (or  Celilo)  to  Priest's  rapids,  a 
distance  of  185  miles.  From  Priest's  rapids  to  Fort  Colville,  a  distance  of 
about  1 00  miles,  the  river  is  so  firequently  obstructed  with  rapids  that  the  navi- 
gation has  never  been  attempted.  Beyond  Fort  Colville,  for  a  distance  of  250 
miles  into  British  Columbia,  this  great  river  is  navigable,  and  is  now  being 
Bavigated  by  an  ^^i^erican  steamer  of  about  100  tons  capacity. 

Snalse  river  empties  into  the  Columbia  about  12  miles  north  of  old  Fort  Walla- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  president  of  the  Oieeon  Steam  Navigatioii  Com- 
pany,  for  the  data  furnished  on  this  subject.  It  was  prepared  by  Kr.  Ainsworth  in  answer 
to  questions  in  writing  submitted  by  me  during  a  visit  to  Portland  in  August,  1867.— J.  B.  B. 
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Walla,  and  is  navigable  as  high  np  as  Lewiston,  in  Idaho,  a  distance  of  160 
miles.  From  this  point,  in  ascending  Snake  river,  yon  go  almost  due  south,  and 
for  an  additional  distance  of  150  miles  little  or  nothing  is  kno^-n  of  the  river, 
except  that  it  passes  through  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  and  is  so  obstructed 
with  rapids  and  falls  as  to  make  navigation  impossible ;  but  from  above  this 
chain  of  mountains,  continuing  in  a  southerly  dii'ection,  the  river  is  navigable  a 
distance  of  150  miles.  A  fine  steamer  of  200  tons  capacity  is  now  on  this  sec- 
tion of  the  river,  and  has  succeeded  in  reaching  a  point  within  30  miles  of  the 
Great  Salmon  Falls.  By  the  use  of  this  boat  and  the  navigation  of  Salt  Lake 
(which  is  said  to  be  practicable)  the  land  travel  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Portland  in  Oregon  would  be  reduced  to  about  400  miles. 

Pen  d'Oreille  river,  or  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  is  navigable  from  foot 
of  Pen  d'Oreille  lake  to  mouth  of  Jako,  a  distance  of  about  225  miles.  Three 
fine  steamers  are  now  running  from  foot  of  the  lake  to  Thompson's  Falls,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  150  miles.  Two  short  portages,  of  less  than  seven  miles  in  all, 
are  made  to  connect  these  boats.  One  more  boat,  above  Thompson's  Falls,  will 
enable  the  traveller  to  reach  a  point  within  125  miles  of  Fort  Benton,  on  the 
Missouri. 

The  distance  from  the  main  Columbia  to  Pen  d'Oreille  lake  is  160  miles, 
over  a  good  wagon  road.  Thus  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia  and 
Missouri  rivers  are  only  separated  by  360  miles  of  land  travel,  which  can  be 
reduced,  by  adding  a  fourth  boat  on  Clark's  Fork,  to  285  miles. 

The  Willamette  river  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Eugene  city,  a  distance 
of  about  200  miles.  The  only  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  this  river  is  a 
forty-foot  fall  at  Oregon  City,  making  a  portage  of  one  mile  necessary. 

There  are,  in  all,  some  30  river  steamers  navigating  the  waters  above  named, 
with  an  average  carrying  capacity  of  about  125  tons  each,  and  employed  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit:  semi-weekly  from  Portland  to  Astoria;  tri- weekly  from  Portland 
to  Monticello;  daily  from  Portland  to  Dalles;  tri- weekly  from  Dalles  to  Wal- 
lula;  semi- weekly  from  Wallula  to  Lewiston;  once  a  week  from  Fort  Colville 
to  La  Porte,  in  British  Columbia ;  daily  frx)m  foot  of  Pen  d'Oreille  lake  to  Cabi- 
nett,  on  Clark's  Fork;  once  a  week  from  Cabinett  to  Thompson's  Falls;  dailv 
from  Portland  to  Fort  Vancouver;  daily  from  Portland  to  Oregon  City;  semi- 
weekly  from  Oregon  City  to  Corvallis;  once  a  week  from  Oregon  City  to  Eugene; 
tri-weekly  from  Oregon  City  to  Yamhill  river.  In  addition  to  these  regulai* 
routes  there,  are  several  small  steamers  and  propeHera  that  run  as  business  offers. 

The  amount  of  freight  and  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  different' 
routes  named  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  from  the  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company  I  have  obtained  a  statement  of  freight  and  passen- 
gers transported  on  the  Columbia  river  from  1861  to  1864,  inclusive: 

Ko.  of  paiMBgen.  Tons  of  Arelgbt. 

1861 10,500  6,290 

1862 24,B<H)  14,550 

1863 82,000  17,646 

1864 36,000  21,834 

The  freight  thus  shipped  was  all  up  freight,  and  intended  as  supplies  for  mili- 
tary posts  east  of  the  Cascades  and  the  different  mining  camps  of  Idaho,  Wash* 
ihgton,  and  eastern  Oregon.  As  late  as  1860  the  principal  business  on  the 
Columbia  river  was  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  then  Indian 
oountiy  east  of  the  Cascades. 

The  mineral  developments  made  at  a  subsequent,  date,  in  that  vast  aeotionof 
country,  extending  from  latitude  42''  to  56^  north,  and  from  the  Cascade  range 
to  the  Bitter  Root  and  Rocky  mountains,  have  been  the  means  of  inducing  per- 
manent settlements  in  several  of  the  rich  agricultural  districts  that  lie  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  country^  the  result  of  wmch  is  that  the  military  are  now  sup- 
plied with  grain;  flour,  bacon,  &«.,  at  a  less  cost,  than  was  formerly  p4ud  foii 
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transportation  alone,  and  the  miner  is  supplied  at  rates  that  encoorago  him  to 
prospect  the  country  and  thus  develop  its  ti'easures. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  down  freight  on  the  Columbia  has  largely 
increased.  During  the  month  of  June  of  the  present  year  Walla- Walla  v&ey 
alone  shipped  over  500  tons  of  flour  for  San  Francisco  and  New  York  markets, 
retaining  a  surplus  estimated  at  20,000  barrels.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
new  crop  now  being  harvested,  and  variously  estimated  at  from  200^00  to 
300,000  bushels.  Grande  Ronde  valley,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  has  a  large  surplus — ^perhaps  as  much  as  Walla- Walla.  Pow- 
der river  and  Boise  valleys  are  producing  large  supplies.  There  are  many  other 
valleys  in  this  section,  rich  in  agricultural  wealth,  that  only  await  the  enterpris- 
ing emigrant,  to  offer  him  a  luxuriant  and  happy  home. 

The  banks  of  the  Columbia  river,  from  itls  mouth  as  far  up  as  the  Dalles,  are 
thickly  wooded,  principally  with  fir,  oak,  cottonwood,  and  pine,  and  maple  and 
ash  are  not  uncommon  and  can  be  had  in  limited  quantities.  From  Dalles  to 
Priest's  rapids,  and  from  the  mouth  of  Snake  river  to  Lewiston,  the  banks  and 
adjacent  country  are  entirely  destitute  of  timber.  The  vast  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated country  through  which  these  rivers  flow,  east  of  the  Cascade  range,  is  cov- 
ered with  a  luxuriant  "bunch  grass."  Stock  raisers  are  appropriating  a  portion 
of  this  immense  pasture,  and  are  yearly  accumulating  fortunes  by  raising  cattle 
and  sheep,  for  which  they  And  a  ready  and  profitable  market  in  the  different 
mining  camps  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  eastern  Oregon,  and  British 
Columbia. 

From  the  Ist  of  March  to  the  15th  of  July,  of  this  year,  there  were  shipped 
on  steamboats  from  Portland  to  Dalles  12,191  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  0,283 
head  of  sheep,  and  1,594  head  of  hogs.  There  has  doubtless  been  an  eqoal 
number  driven  across  the  Cascade  mountains  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  all  intended  for  feeding,  accumulating,  and  marketing  as  indicated. 

The  whole  country  may  be  said  to  be  mineral.  Gold  in  paying  quantities  is 
annually  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river  as  low  down  as  Umatilla. 
On  Snake  river  the  banks  for  miles  below  Lewiston  are  profitably  worked  by 
Chinamen.  This  extensive  mineral  section,  embraced  within  the  limits  before- 
named,  though  adding  considerable  amounts  annually  to  the  treasure  of  the 
world,  has  scarcely  been  prospected.  The  work  done  to  develop  the  mineral 
wealth  amounts  to  little  more  than  surface  explorations. 

The  Pen  d^Oreille  river  runs  through  a  magnificent  grazing,  agricultural,  and 
timbered  country,  almost  entu'ely  uninhabited. 

The  Willamette  river  drains  the  beautiful  valley  of  that  name.  This  valley 
is  about  200  miles  long  and  from  20  to  30  miles  wide,  and  sustains  a  population 
of  about  60,000,  with  ample  room  and  resomxses  for  a  million.  It  is  rich  in 
grain-growing  and  grazing  lands,  and  contains  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore.* 
Coal  and  copper  are  also  found,  but  as  yet  little  developed. 

Portland. — ^The  principal  town  on  the  Willamette  river  is  Portland,  situate 
on  the  west  bank  about  12  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  location  is  excellent, 
and  the  city  presents  an  appearance  of  thrift  and  prosperity  indicative  of  the 
steady  progress-  of  the  State.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  would  bo  creditor 
ble  to  the  best  cities  of  the  east  of  equal  population.  1  he  new  court-house, 
completed  in  1866,  the  buildings  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
and  other  public  and  private  edifices,  are  among  the  neatest  and  most  substantia 
specimens  of  architecture  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

Population, — ^Another  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  Portland,  says  Mr.  McCor- 
mick  in  his  valuable  directory,  may  be  found  in  the  annually  increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  which  has  increased  in  a  ratio  almost  equal  to  any  city  in  the 
Union.     In  1863  the  population  of  Portland  was  4,057.     In  1864  it  amounted 

*  Bee  article  on  miscellancons  mioerals  of  Pacific  coast. 
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to  5,819;  in  1865  it  was  estimated  at  6,068.  In  1866  it  increased  to  6,508, 
according  to  a  census  taken  especially  by  canvassers  for  this  work.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  population  according  to  the  several  classifications : 

-Males  21  years  and  upwards 2,017 

Males  under21  years ],104 

Pemales  21  years  and  upwards 1,3:)0 

Females  luiderSl  years i,  108 

Colored,  males 82 

Co-ored,  females 43 

Chinese,  males 206 

Chinese,  females 116 

Flouting  population,  estimated  from  hotel  registers,  &.C.,  &.c 500 

Total 6,508 


Being  an  increase  of  440  inhabitants  during  the  year  just  closed.  These 
figures  do  not  exhibit  a  very  rapid  growth,  but  they  denote  a  steady  progress, 
which  must  prove  not  only  interesting  but  even  satisfactory  to  the  well-wishers 
of  Portland. 

The  present  population  of  Portland  is  estimated  at  8,000,  and  a  rapid  increase 
is  expected  during  the  ensuing  year,  owing  to  the  reduced  rates  of  passage  from 
the  east,  and  the  recent  gratifying  progress  in.  the  development  of  the  iron,  coal, 
and  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 

Assessable  property. — Mr.  McCormick  says : 

The  assessable  property  in  Portland  is  valued  at  $4)200,000.  Taxes  levied  and  collected 
doriDg  1866,  $400,001).  Of  this  amount  $91,000  was  collected  for  Stat«,  county,  school,  and 
road  purposes ;  $150,000  was  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  for  federal  pur- 
poses, and  $159,000  (including  licenses  and  fines)  was  collected  by  the  city  of  Portland.  Of 
this  amount  $75,000  was  expended  for  street  improvements,  and  $84,000  for  genera]  and 
special  purposes.  The  salaries  and  fees  of  city  officers  during  1866  amounted  to  $15,000. 
The  expense  of  city  surveys,  $3,700.  The  cost  of  boarding  citj  prisoners,  1^50.  Salary 
of  the  city  attorney,  $1,000.  Expense  of  the  recorder's  court  and  city  police,  $6,000.  The 
amount  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  Willamette  river  lost  year  exceeded  $30,000. 
Of  this  amount  $20,000  was  raised  by  loan,  and  $10,862  obtained  by  special  tax.  The 
expense  of  lighting  the  city  with  gas  was  $3,000,  and  for  fuminhing  the  engine  house  and 
city  offices  with  water,  $600.  The  city  printing  during  the  year  just  closed  cost  $700.  From 
the  foregoing  figures  a  crude  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  approximate  expenses  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  municipal  government  of  Portland. 

Summary  of  produce  slapped  from  Portland  during  1866. 

Pork,  72  barrels,  at  $20  per  barrel $1,440 

Apples, 68,860  boxes, at  $1  per  box 68.860 

Eggs,  1,763  packages,  at  $10  per  package 17,630 

Bucon, 4,376  gunnies, at  $16 per  gunny ./*.«...  70,016 

Hides,  4,674,  at  $1  50  per  hido 7,011 

Onions,  I,<I25  sacks,  at  $4  per  sack ^ 5,300 

Sirup,  185  barrels,  at  $8  per  barrel .' 1,480 

Wool,  1,671  bales,  at  $40  per  bale 66,840 

Pitch,  292  barrels,  at  $6  per  barrel 1,752 

Ynmish,  124  packages,  at  $10  per  package 1,240 

Dried  apples,  2,603  packages,  at  $10  per  package 26, 030 

Flour,29,815barrels,at  $5  per  barrel 149,075 

Salmon,2,564  packages,  at  $8  50  per  package 21,794 

Staves  and  headings,  59,203,  average 15,000 

Shocks,  14,972,  at  40  cents  per  shook 1,989 

Value  of  specified  merchandise,  produce,  &c 455, 4S7 

Value  of  gold  dust,  bars,  &,c 8,070,600 

The  foregoing  tables,  although  nec4)8sarily  very  incomplete,  exhibit  the  gratifying  fact  that 
the  export  trade  of  Portland  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  the  above  amount  being  $1,120,533 
in  excess  of  1865. 

The  next  place  of  interest,  ascending  the  Willamette,  is  Oswego,  eight  milos 
from  Portland..    Here  is  located  the  first  iron  furnace  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Fonr  miles  above  this  place  is  Oregon  City,  situated  on  the  east  bank,  jnst  below 
the  Great  falk.  This  is  a  thriving  little  plaoe  of  1,200  inhabitants.  Woollen 
and  paper  factories  are  the  chief  features  of  the  plaoe.  Salem  is  abont  65  miles 
by  water  from  Oregon  City»  and  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  contains  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  4,000.  Thirty-five  miles  farther  np  is  Albany,  a  proBperons 
town  and  known  as  the  granary  of  Oregon ;  estimated  population,  2,500.  The 
next  place  of  importance  is  Gorvallis,  a  flourishing  little  city  of  about  3,000 
inhabitants,  distant  from  Albany  15  miles.  Eugene  City,  71  miles  from  Gor- 
vallis, is  the  next  place  of  importance,  and  is  located  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Willamette  river ;  population  estimated  at  2,000.  There  are  many  small 
towns  and  neighborhood  landings  ^tuated  at  diflerent  points  between  the  places 
named,  all  or  most  of  which  present  evidences  of  thrift. 

The  principal  towns  on  the  Columbia  river  are,  first,  Astoria,  about  18  miles 
from  the  bar ;  population  estimated  at  1,000.  Next  is  Cathlamette,  30  miles ; 
then  Oak  Point,  12  miles;  then  Rainier,  15  miles 3  then  St.  Helens,  20  miles; 
then  Vancouver,  24  miles ;  then  Cascades,  45  miles.  All  of  these  places,  except 
Astoria  and  Vancouver,  are  small  villages  or  landings.  At  Cascades  is  the  firet 
lK)rtage  on  the  Columbia.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  as  before  stated,  is  an 
iron  raikoad  six  miles  long ;  on  Uie  south  side  is  a  wooden  trainway  of  six  miles, 
over  which  passed  all  the  freight  of  the  upper  Columbia  prior  to  AprO,  1863,  «t 
which  time  the  iron  road  was  completed.  The  next  town  of  any  importance  is 
the  Dalles,  50  miles  further  up.  This  is  a  busy  little  place,  containing  a  popa- 
ulation  of  about  2,500.  Here  another  iron  railroad  of  14  miles  connects  with 
the  upper  boats  at  Celilo.  Eighty-five  miles  further  up  is  Umatilla,  the  great 
landing-place  for  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon  3  its  population  is  about  1,500. 
Thirty-five  miles  further  up  is  Wallula,  or  old  Fort  Walla-Walla.  This  is  tke 
lauding  for  Walla- Walla  and  Grande  Ronde  valleys,  and  during  the  season  of 
low  water  is  the  landing  for  goods  shipped  to  Montana  via  Pen  d'Oreille  lake, 
and  for  Fort  ColvUle  and  British  Columbia.  This  place,  though  one  of  the 
oldest,  has  only  a  population  of  about  200.  The  next  and  only  plaoe  of  any 
note  above  Wallula  is  Lewiston,  in  Idaho,  distant  about  160  miles.  This  place 
has  a  population  of  about  1,000,  is  the  head  of  naviga-tion  on  Snake  river  west 
of  the  mountains,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  government  of  Idaho  Territory. 


SBOTIOir   II. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  RESOURCES. 

Oregon  is  peculiarly  an  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  State,  though  by  no 
means  deficient  in  valuable  mineral  resources.  Possessing  a  climate  of  unrivalled 
salubrity,  abounding  in  vast  tracts  of  rich  arable  lands,  heavily  timbered  through- 
out its  moimtain  ranges,  watered  by  innumerable  springs  and  streams,  and  sub- 
ject to  none  of  the  drawbacks  arising  from  the  chilling  winds  and  seasons  of 
aiidity  which  prevail  further  south,  it  is  justly  considered  the  most  favored  region 
on  the  Pacific  slope  as  a  home  for  an  agricultural,  fruit-growing,  and  manufac- 
turing population.  As  yet  it  is  but  thinly  settled,  a  fact  owing  in  part  to  the 
injudicious  system  pursued  under  the  donation  act  of  1852,  by  %^iich  large  tracts 
of  land  (320  acres  t^  single  settlers,  640  to  married  couples)  were  held  by  per- 
sons who  were  unable  to  cultivate  them ;  and  in  part  to  the  insufficiency  of  com- 
munication with  the  markets  of  the  world.  These  drawbacks,  however,  will 
soon  be  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  railroads,  the  increase  of  steam  navi- 
gation, and  the  consequent  accession  of  population.  The  wonderful  richness  of 
the  valleys,  the  extraordinary  inducements  to  settlement  by  families,  the  beauty 
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of  tbe  scenery  and  bealtblulness  of  the  climate,  must  soon  attract  large  immi- 
gration. The  writer  has  traversed  this  State  from  the  Columbia  river  to  the 
soathem  boundary,  and  can  safely  assert  that  there  is  no  equal  extent  of  coun« 
try  on  the  Pacific  slope  abounding  in  such  a  variety  of  attractions  to. those  who 
seek  pleasant  homes.  The  Willamette,  the  Umpqua,  Rogue  River,  and  many 
others,  are  regions  unrivalled  for  farming  and  stock-raising. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  premium  essay  written  by  Mr.  W.  Lair  Hill  for 
the  State  Agricnltural  Society  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  resources  and 
productions  of  Oregon.  The  descriptions  of  the  country  and  facts  stated  are 
entirely  reliable :  ^ 

Oregon  is  pecn1!ar  in  climatd,  especially  that  portion  lying  west  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains, which  IB  affected  gretkiW  by  its  proximity  to  tbe  ocean.  This  portion  has  a  climate  in 
many  respects  closely  resembling  that  of  England.  A1tfaoa|^h  in  a  high  latitude,  it  is  mild — 
neither  very  hot  in  summer  nor  extremely  cold  in  winter ;  is  damp  and  somewhat  disagree- 
able during  what  is  termed  the  rainy  season,  corresponding  with  the  winter  of  the  east ;  bat 
delightful  through  the  snmmer  and  autumn. 

The  climate  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  has  some  resemblanoe  to  that  of  the  older 
northwestern  States,  excepting  the  fioequent  rains  which  fall  in  those  States  during  the  late 
summer  months. 

As  a  whole,  the  State  of  Oregon  presents  so  ^at  a  variety  of  climate  that  it  cannot  be 
accurately  exhibited  under  any  general  description,  and  which  will  more  fully  appear  from 
specif  descriptions  and  tables  nereafter  presented.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted  that  the 
compass  of  a  Wief  essay  does  not  permit  the  presentation  of  minute  and  extensive  details  of 
observations  on  this,  as  well  as  many  other  subjects  connected  with  this  infant  State,  so  far 
as  the  same  are  obtainable ;  but  it  is  much  more  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  has  been  kept 
from  which  statistical  information  might  be  collected,  showing  the  industrial  and  commercial 
ci^pabllities  of  the  State,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Oregon  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  February,  1859,  and  in  1861  began  to  p;ive  addi- 
tional promise  of  future  prosperity  by  the  discovery  of  rich  and  extensive  gold  mines  on  ita 
northeastern  border  and  the  contiguous  districts  of  Washington  Territory. 

Physical  Geography,  &c.— All  tho  coontrv  in  North  America  lying  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  has  a  common  axis  of  elevation,  which  is  the  great  chain  of  the  Roclsy  moun- 
tains, and  their  southern  continuation,  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico.  The  Sierra  Nevada  range, 
with  its  northern  extension,  the  Cascade  mountains  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory, 
constitutes  a  secondary  axis  which  materially  affects  the  entire  country  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
both  in  soil  and  climate.  To  the  volcanic  forces  of  these  two  great  central  lines  of  subter- 
raueous  commotion  is  originallv  due  the  physical  geography  of  Oregon. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  Bocky  mountun  range  is  chiefly  of  igneous  composition. 
Some  portions  of  this  range  are  of  plutonic  character,  while  some  bewr  unmistakable  evi* 
deuces  that  their  upheaval  was  prior  to  the  process  of  consolidation.  Sandstone  abounds  in 
many  places  in  these  mountains,  and  very  considerable  Silurian  deposits  are  also  found. 
Gold-bearing  rocks  occur  in  various  localities.  Where  aedimentary  rocks  are  found  they  are 
fre<^uently  regular  in  their  stratification ;  ffenerally,  indeed,  distorted  from  their  original 
position,  but  nevertheless  retaining  perfectly  their  stratified  character.  These  rocks  are 
usually  interlaid  with  micaceous  slate,  and  rest  on  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss.  Mica  is  so 
abundant  in  some  places  that  it  may  be  found  in  extremely  thin  flakes  in  all  the  water  of  the 
mountain  streams. 

Of  the  same  general  character  is  the  geological  structure  of  the  Cascade  range,  except  that 
there  is  less  of  stratified  rocks,  and  stronger Indicatioas  of  recent  volcanic  action  are  observed. 
Basaltic  and  granitic  rocks  constifute  the  geological  basis  of  the  country.  Slate  and  othei 
argillaceous  rocks,  and  a  sort  of  im^ucable  limestonot  also  characterize  the  western  slop^ 
of  the  continent.  Metamorphic  features  become  more  marked  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
Pacific  coast,  until,  arriving  at  the  Cascade  range,  this  characteristic  is  seen  in  its  most  dear 
and  unmistakable  aspects. 

Certain  differences  between  the  soil  and  vegetation  on  the  east  and  those  on  the  west  side 
of  this  second  volcanio  axis  of  the  countrjr  may,  it  ia  thought,  be  satisfactorily  explained  by 
atmospheric  or  meteorological  peculiarities ;  so  that  the  upheaval  of  this  ridge,  notwith- 
standing those  differences,  was  probablv  contemporaneous  wi^  that  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, or  at  least  at  no  earlier  period.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Cas- 
cade range  has  undergone  much  more  recent  convnlsions ;  and,  indeed,  of  the  numerous 
vents  standing  along  the  summit  line,  some  might  be  properly  classed,  at  present,  as  active 
volcanoes. 

Between  the  Cascade  and  Rocky  mountain  chains,  the  country  is  composed  of  immense 
plateaux,  intenpersed  with  numerous  unconnected  mountun  ridges,  of  recent  volcanic  origin. 
Som.e  of  these  are  covered  with  immense  forests,  while  others  are  merely  sterile  masses  qf 
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trappean  rocks,  piled  togetber  in  ragged  heaps  by  the  eleratory  foree  of  internal  fires.  By 
some  of  these  less  noted  elevations  and  bj  spurs  projectin?  from  the  two  main  ranges,  the 
broad  table  lands  above  mentioned  are  divided  into  three  distinct  valleys,  or  rather  basins  ; 
namely : 

The  Utah  basin,  centring  at  Great  Salt  lake,  bnt  having  many  nndnlations  forming 
minor  geographical  centres,  to  which  its  rivers  flow  and  disappear  in  the  sandy  phuns,  or 
discharge  uieir  currents  into  inland  lakes.    This  basin  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea. 

The  Klamath  basin,  lying  to  the  northwest  of  the  Utah,  and  drained  by  the  Klamath 
river,  ninning  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  river  Des  Chutes,  emptying  into  the  Columbia. 

The  Columbia  River  basin  extends  over  a  vast  area  of  country,  including  all  that  portion 
of  Oregon  lying  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  known  as  eastern  Oregon,  except  the 
small  surface  occupied  by  the  Klamath,  a  part  of  which  is  in  California,  and  an  fJmost 
equally  small  portion  of  the  Utah  basin,  which  lies  principally  in  Utah  Territory. 

Eastern  Oregon,  besides  containing  several  large  lakes,  is  traversed  by  numerous  rivers, 
but  none  are  navigable  except  the  Columbia  and  the  Snake  ox,  Lewis  river ;  which  two 
streams,  however,  afford  facilities  for  steamboat  travel  from  the  ocean,  across  the  whole 
extent  of  the  State  in  its  greater  dimension,  from  west  to  east 

That  portion  of  the  State  lying  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains  is  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal valleys,  the  Willamette,  the  Ump^ua,  and  Rogue  river,  drained  by  the  rivers  bearing 
these  respective  names.  This  country  is  quite  different  from  eastern  Oregon  in  respect  to  its 
physical  geography,  geology,  and  climate. 

Although  the  general  character  of  this  region  is  indicative  of  its  having  had  formerly  a 
Tolcanic  origin,  still  there  is  found  here  a  larse  proportion  of  sedimentary  recks,  especially 
sandstone  and  a  sort  of  conglomerate  of  highly  sihcious  composition,  wnich  often  contains 
shells  and  other  indications  of  its  sedimentaiy  formation.  In  the  Willamette  vall^  this 
feature  is  chiefly  observed  on  the  western  side  of  the  river ;  and  in  the  Umpqua  and  Kogne 
River  valleys  it  becomes  more  marked  on  approaching  the  sea-coast.  Shales  and  a  sort  of 
argillaceous  limestone,  irreducable  by  the  ordinary  process  of  heating  and  slaking,  also 
alK)und  in  many  places.  The  country  here  is  of  a  much  less  mineral  character  than  that 
east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  or  even  than  those  mountains  themselves.  Notwithstanding 
the  evidences  of  volcanic  origin  common  to  all  the  western  coast  of  America,  and  of  wfaicn 
this  region  presents  many,  the  rocks  here,  and  especially  on  the  Coast  mountains,  are  often 
found  regularly  stratified,  and  in  some  instances  their  parallelism  remains  nndisturbed  for 
considerable  distances. 

The  geological  basis  of  the  Coast  mountains  is  sandstone.  Scoriaceons  and  trappean 
masses  occur  in  the  more  volcanic  localities.  At  the  intersection  of  these  mountains  by  the 
Umpqua  river,  sandstone  prevails,  and  the  strata  remain  uninterrupted,  except  at  long 
intervals. 

Numerous  bays  and  estuaries  of  different  magnitudes  intersect  the  shore  along  the  western 
border  of  the  State,  and  several  streams  having  •  their  sources  in  the  Coast  mountains  flow 
into  the  ocean  through  small  valleys  of  g^eat  fertility  and  beauty. 

Climate. — Eastern  Oregon  possesses  a  climate  much  resembling  that  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  but  not  so  cold.  It  is  dry  and  open ;  usually  somewhat  bleak,  owing  to  the 
large  ^proportion  of  prairie  land,  but  seldom  bitter  cold,  the  mercury  rarelv  falling  below 
cero  in  the  extreme  of  winter.  Last  winter,  however,  it  was  exceedingly  cold  in  this  region ; 
but  that  was  a  winter  unexampled  in  severity  everywhere  in  the  Pacific  States. 

Spring  in  eastern  Ore^n  is  fine,  early,  and  open.  Summer  is  hot  and  generally  dry, 
with  cool  nights.  Variations  of  temperature,  correspondiug  with  differences  of  altitude,  are 
observed,  sometimes  amounting  to  several  degrees  at  places  only  a  few  leagues  apart. 
Autumn  frosts  begin  some  time  in  October,  but  it  does  not  become  wintry  till  very  late.  Lit- 
tle rain  or  snow  falls  except  in  the  mountains.  Eastern  Oregon  is  exposed  to  an  almost  con- 
tinuous breeze  which  sometimes  swells  into  quite  a  gale,  but  storms  never  occur.  The  wind 
in  summer  is  from  the  southwest 

Western  Oregon  has  a  moist,  mild,  and  peculiarly  uniform  climate.  Except  in  rare  cases 
the  winter  is  not  cold  nor  the  summer  hot  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  succession,  and 
extreme  heat  or  cold  never  occurs. 

It  is  rarely  necessary  to  feed  stock  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  frequently  not  at  all 
during  the  whole  year. 

The  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  this  part  of  the  State  during  the  rainy  season  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  annexed  tables,  which  exhibit  more 
specifically  the  ciimatical  peculiarities  of  the  State. 

Observations  taken  in  several  other  States  are  inserted  in  some  of  the  tables  for  the  purpose 
of  making  comparisons.  The  first  table  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Smithsonian  report ; 
the  rest  are  from  various  reliable  sources. 
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Table  I. — Shotnng  comparative  mean  temperature$. 


Time. 


Years  of  obBervation. 


Rpring  temperatare 

8aninier  temperatare  ... 
Aatnmn  temperature  ... 

Winter  temperatare 

Whole  time  temperatare 


o 

I 


1  1-5 


51.16 
€1.36 
53.55 
42.43 
53.13 


£ 


-3 

t 

o 


1  1-6 


52.19 
67.13 
.5.1. 41 
39.27 
53.00 


S. 
& 

O 

e 
a 

o 

of 

o 
Q 


31 


53.00 
70.38 
52.2! 

SO  79 


o 


0 
< 


11* 


51.34 
72.51 
*Ki.  .JO 
29.80 
51.76 


S 


1 


42.33 
G9.95 
42.6ft 
13.06 
41.97 


-i 

o 

i 

00 


54 


59.97 
71.08 
64.36 
52,29 
61.93 


§ 

a 

< 


24 


47.61 
70.17 
50.01 
2rj.83 
4d.41 


cS 

I 


e 
a 
cr 

9 

Q 


31 


47.36 
71.42 
5a34 
23.88 
4&75 


The  only  point  in  eastern  Oregon  whose  temperainre  is  exhibited  in  this  (able  is  the  Dalles, 
whichf  situated  as  it  is,  immediatelj  at  the  base  of  the  Cascade  monntains,  does  not  fairly 
represent  the  temperature  of  the  extensive  valleys  further  east,  which  constitute  the  ap:Ticul- 
tural  region  of  that  country.  The  summer,  in  most  of  those  valleys  as  well  as  on  the  table 
lands,  is  much  warmer  than  at  the  Dalles.  The  winter  temperature,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  other  States  in  the  same  latitude,  while  that  of  the  spring  is  nearly 
the  same,  and  the  summer  not  quite  so  high. 


Table  II. — Skotoing  the  number  of  rainy  days  during  tJie  winter,  at  Astoria,  Oregon,  WUla- 

mette  valley,  Oregon,  and  Peoria,  Illinois,  respectively. 


Month. 

AHtoria,  Oregon.     . 

Wlllam'tte 
valley,  Or. 

PeorU,  in. 

- 

1857-8 

1858-9 

1859-60 

18f6-7 

1856-7 

1857-8 

November 

21 

25 

17 

9 

16 
14 
19 
20 

19 
15 
19 
17 

9 
13 
15 

6 

9 

10 

4 

10 

16 

Dpc^mb^r     -..................»••••.•«••- 

7 

Janunry .  ................................. 

6 

February  ................................. 

8 

Total 

72 

69 

70 

43 

33 

37 

This  table  includes  all  rainy  days,  without  reference  i6  whether  it  rained  all  day  or  only  a 
part.  It  also  includes  snowy  days,  very  few  of  which  are  seen  in  Oregon  in  an  ordinary 
winter. 

In  1846~*47,  Hu^h  Bums,  esq.,  of  the  Willamette  valley,  kept  a  diary  from  which  it 
appears  there  were  tour  days  of  continuous  rain  in  November,  three  in  December,  three  in 
Juuuary,  and  two  in  February,  making  only  12  in  the  four  months  of  the  rainy  season. 
During  the  same  time  there  were  66  entirely  clear  days,  viz  :  12  in  November,  17  in  Decem- 
ber, 16  in  January,  and  21  in  Febraary.  From  the  first  of  November,  1645,  to  the  first  of 
March,  1846,  there  were  20  rainy  and  40  clear  days  ;  the  rest  wer«  variable. 
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Tabub  III. — Showing  the  anumni  in  imeheSy  at  Attoriaj  Oregon^  and  Peoria,  RL^  reipeeiivelff. 


Konth. 


Joiraary . . 
I<*ebmary . 
March  .... 
April 

M»y 

Jane 

July 

Aagtut . . . 
September 
October... 
Noyember. 
December. 

Total... 


Astoria,  Oregon. 


Peoria,  BL 


1658 


ass 

4.80 
6.83 
3.52 
3.49 
1.38 
.44 
a40 
a  91 
4.88 
8.06 
12.44 


60.73 


1859 


ia82 

12.02 

21.  S2 

2.85 

3.17 

2.10 

.48 

1.42 

9.18 

5.46 

7.77 

6.16 


82.95 


1860 


ia30 
6.69 
&58 
5.69 
5.04 
1.40 
1.35 
.24 
S.54 
&96 

12.44 


6L23 


1857 


.37 
5.32 
a84 
!..•» 
2.80 
2.77 
1.40 
5.61 
2.16 
2.10 
1.62 
1.50 


30.88 


1856 


1.48 
1.95 
a  15 

6.25 

ia6i 

5.95 

a24 
asi 

4.85 


49.56 


From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  amount  of  rain  at  Astoria  is  a  little  less  than  doa- 
ble that  at  Peoria ;  the  one  in  a  eountiy  where  the  only  winter  known  is  a  rainy  season,  and 
the  other  in  a  country  distinguished  for  its  cold  and  dry  winters. 

Soil  and  extent  of  Agricultural  Lands.— The  two  natural  divisions  of  Oregon  dif- 
fer in  respect  to  the  quality  of  their  soil  as  well  as  in  climate.  The  plateaux  of  eastern 
Orecon  have  a  moderately  rich  soil  whose  chief  component  is  silicia,  and  containing  but  a 
small  amount  of  vegetable  matter.  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  test  its  capabilities  for 
agricultural  purpose  until  very  recently.  The  experiment,  so  far  as  tried,  has  proved  exceed- 
ingly gratifying,  and  many  persons  maintain  that  these  uplands  are  dest|ned  to  be  the  first 
grain  lands  in  uie  State.  But  the  natural  adaptation  of  these  immense  tracts  is  to  grazing, 
cattle  herding,  and  bucalic  pursuits.  Rolling  prairies  and  level  ple.ins  of  almost  illimitable 
^tent  stretch  out  from  the  toot  of  the  Cascade  mountains  almost  to  the  eastern  border  of  the 
State,  and  are  covered  with  luxuriant  bunch  grass,  (Jestuea,)  affording  an  inexhaustible  pas- 
ture for  any  amount  of  stock.  This  grows  in  large  tufts  not  joined  together  by  their  fibrous 
roots,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  grasses.  It  grows  to  different  heights,  from  six  to  18 
Inches,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  In  nutritive  properties  it  is  not  excelled  by  any 
grass  known.  Attaining  its  full  growth  about  the  time  the  ar^  season  commences,  it  cores 
into  a  fine,  flavorous  hay,  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  dew  m  this  region  in  the  sununet. 
remains  excellent  until  the  autumn  rains  come,  when  the  whole  countiy  is  again  covered 
with  green  grass. 

Mountain  streams,  having  their  sources  in  the  mountain  chains,  intersect  these  table  laads 
flowing  through  valleys  and  rondes  of  various  dimensions  and  amazing  fertility.  The  val* 
leys  ox  the  Des  Chutes  and  its  tributaries  are  all  that  have  been  extensive^  tested  with  cereals, 
and  they  have  yielded  very  large  crops.  Vegetables  of  nearly  all  varieties  yield  almost  fab- 
ulous crops.  Indian  com  does  as  well  in  eastern  Oregon  as  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  and 
will  soon  become  a  staple  production.  Fruit  promises  finely.  This  is  thought  to  be  as  good 
a  fruit  country  as  that  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  so  justly  denominated  the  "  fruit 
gardes^of  America.** 

Its  hot  summers  admirably  adapt  eastern  Oregon  to  the  culture  of  sorghum  or  Chinese 
sugar-oane ;  and  sufficient  trial  has  becoi  ma'ie  to  warrant  Uie  assertion  that  this  plant  can  be 
produced  here  as  successfully  as  in  any  of  the  northwestern  States.  Jndge  Laughlin,  of 
Wasco  county',  who  has  paid  some  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  in  a  published 
letter  of  his  dftted  January  12,  li)6J,  says :  '*  I  have  cultivated  some  (sorghum)  the  past  two 
years,  and  find  it  grows  remarkably  well.  *  *  It  will  produce  double  as  much  food  as 
anything  (else)  I  can  raise  on  the  same  amount  of  land.  *  -  *  Mr.  Phelps,  of  this  county, 
has  made  some  very  nice  sirup,  and  intends  cultivating  a  crop  for  that  purpose  next  season.** 

The  cost  of  making  this  sirup  will  not  exceed  50  cents  per  gallon.  Its  market  value  can- 
not be  less  than  one  dollar  per  gallon  throughout  the  country,  and  two  or  three  times  as  great 
in  the  mines.  Planted  in  April  the  sugar-cane  matures  well,  and  yields  a  large  per  cent,  of 
saccharine  juice.  A  farmer,  who  wouM  give  his  entire  attention  to  cultivating  sorghum  and 
manufacturing  sirup  in  eastern  Oregon,  could  not  fail  of  amassing  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  extent  of  these  valley  lands  is  not  definitely  known,  as 
no  official  survev  has  ever  been  made  of  the  region  in  which  they  lie,  excepting  company 
tively  small  bodies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Des  Chutes.  This  stream,  the  largest  affluent  i£  the 
Columbia  in  Oregon  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  flows  through  a  valley  large  enough  to 
maintain  a  population  of  many  thousand  persons.  It  has  already  some  considerable  settle- 
ments, mostly  composed  of  stock  raisers. 

-  John  Day  river  waters  a  valley  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Des  Chutes,  and  of  equal  fer* 
tility.   It  is  unsettled,  and  offers  great  inducements  to  farmers  desiring  homes  near  the  misM^ 
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where  market  nvill  always  be  ready,  and  produce  will  oommaod  high  prices.  It  is  about  30 
miles  east  of  the  Des  Chutes  and  has  the  same  general  trend,  both  rnnning  north  into  the 
Colombia. 

Powder  river  runs  throagh  the  larc^est  valley  in  eastern  Oregon,  and  probably  equal  to 
any  other  in  the  excellent  qoalitv  of  its  soil.  Emigrants  from  the  east  are  fast  setthng  up 
this  valW,  and  the  prospect  is  tnat  it  will  soon  contain  a  large  population.  No  settlements 
were  made  on  Powder  river  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  on  its  head  waters 
but  it  is  stated  that  a  large  number  of  the  emigrants  of  this  season  have  already  selected  their 
future  homes  there,  and  expect  soon  to  be  surrounded  by  an  industrious  and  thriving  com- 
munity, and  enjoying  all  the  amenities  of  civilization. 

Burnt  river  has  itti  course  through  a  broken  region,  very  fertile,  but  better  adapted  to  graz- 
ing than  to  agriculture.  This  stream  is  southeast  from  Powder  river,  and  havii^g  the  same 
general  direction,  flows  northeast  into  Snake  river. 

East  of  Burnt  river  the  country  is  exceedingly  uninviting.  What  vallevs  there  are  are 
small  and  frequently  unproductive.  The  land,  impregnated  with  alkalies,  has  scarcely  any 
vegetation  growing  upon  it  except  artemesia,  or  sage.  Grass  is  scarce  and  of  poor  quality, 
even  along  the  streams.  Of  his  entering  the  Burnt  river  country  from  this  inhospitable 
waste,  in  his  official  explorations.  General  Fremont  savs  he  now  came  into  "  a  mountainous 
region  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  in  which  the  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  nutritive 
grasses  and  dense  forests ;  land  embracing  many  varieties  of  trees  peculiar  to  the  conntrv, 
and  on  which  the  timber  exhibits  a  luxuriance  of  growth  unknown  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
continent  and  to  Europe.  This  mountainous  region,"  he  continues,  **  connects  itself  in  the 
southward  and  westward  with  the  elevated  country  belonging  to  the  Cascade  or  California 
range,  and  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  fertile  and  timbered  lands  along  the  desert  and 
mountainous  region  included  within  the  great  (Utah)  basin." 

^  The  Grande  Ronde,  lying  a  few  leagues  north  of  the  Powder  River  valley,  is  a  beautiful 
circular  valley  some  20  or  30  miles  in  diameter,  watered  by  a  stream  bearing  the  same  nam^ 
Surrounded  by  high  hills  or  spurs  of  the  Blue  mountains,  its  amphitheatrical  form,  relieving 
its  smooth,  grassy  surface,  intersected  by  a  bold  stream  friufi^ed  on  either  margin  with  small 
trees,  rendeie  it  sufficiently  charming,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  is 
unsurpassed.  Settlements  are  being  made  in  this  valley,  also,  by  the  emigrants  who  have, 
come  over  the  plains,  but  it  will  not  all  be  occupied  this  season. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  soil  in  Powder  River  and  Grande  Ronde  valleys  is  reported 
by  Fremont : 


POWDER  RIVEIL 

Silica 72.30 

Aiomina 6.25 

Carbonate  of  lime 6.86 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 4.62 

Oxideof  iron 1.20 

Organic  matter 4.50 

Water  and  loss. ^ 4.27 


100.00 


GRANDE  RONDE. 

Silica 70.81 

Alumina 10.97 

Lime  and  magnesia 1.38 

Oxide  of  iron 2.21 

Organic  matter 8.16 

Phospateof  lime 1.38 

Water  andloss 5.46 


100.00 


The  Klamath  basin,  it  is  said,  contains  a  large  tract  of  good  agricultural  lands,  but  this 
may  be  questionable,  as  no  experiments  have  yet  been  made  to  test  its  qualities  for  ficurming 
purposes.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  district;  even  in  the  midst  of  December  it  has  been  found 
covered  with  fresh  and  luxuriant  grass.  The  Klamath  is  a  magnificent  lake,  possessing 
one  feature  in  particular,  which  lakes  do  not  ordinarily  have,  via:  it  has  no  moaUr  in  it.  It 
is  a  fact,  though  not  generally  known,  that  this  lake  is  nothing  more  than  a  broad  savannah, 
sometimes  covered  in  places  with  a  thin  sheet  of  water  for  a  brief  period,  but  never  entirely 
inundated,  and  capable  of  being  easily  drained  and  reduced  to  cultivation. 

Goose  lake.  Lake  Abert,  and  some  others  of  considerable  size,  lie  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Utah  basin,  and  are  said  to  be  surrounded  by  larce  tracts  ol  as  fine  agricultural  land  as  can 
be  found  in  the  State.  That  there  is  some  good  country  around  these  lakes,  is  certainly 
true;  but  enough  is  not  known  of  this  region  to  warrant  a  positive  statement  that  they  are 
vetj  extensive. 

Rogue  River  valley,  occupying  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  western  Oregon,  and 
extending  into  California  is  a  broken  country,  or  series  of  valleys,  separated  by  rolling 
highlands,  covered  in  some  places  with  dense  forests  of  fir  and  cedar,  and  in  others  thiaiy 
timbered  with  oak,  and  finely  set  with  grass.  It  is  a  very  good  country  for  fanning,  and  a 
superior  one  for  stock  raising.  Rogue  river  is  not  navigable  on  account  of  its  numerous 
cascades.  Like  all  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  this  valley  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
mountain  streams,  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  afford  motive  power  for  running  any  amount 
of  machinery.  It  is  thinly  populated,  and  would  furnish  homes  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
immigrants.    Jacksonville,  its  principal  town,  is  a  place  of  some  importance  as  a  mining 
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The  Unipqua  Tslley  is  a  brantiful  country,  drained  bj  the  Umpqna  river,  a  stream  of  some 
magnitude,  and  navig-able  25  miles  from  its  month  for  ocean  vessels.  This  fertile  viUlej 
contains  1,000,000  of  acres.  It  is  principally  rolling  or  billy  land,  the  face  of  the  country 
in  many  places  forcibly  remindln|ic  one  ot  the  rugged  districts  of  Vermont,  or  the  charming 
stories  be  read  when  but  a  child  of  the  mountain  home  of  the  Swiss. 

Numerous  tributaries  of  the  Umpqua,  some  of  them  quite  large,  flow  through  the  vallfj, 
affordiDg  excellent  water  privileges.  Perhaps  no  count^  is  more  conveniently  provided  with 
good  sou,  ^ood  timber,  and  go^  water  than  the  Umpqua  valley.  Its  population  is  about 
4,500,  leaving'ample  room  for  20,000  more,  allowing  160  acres  to  each  family  of  four  persons. 
Roseburg  and  Winchester,  the  most  important  places  in  this  valley,  are  pleasant  villages. 

But  the  most  important  agricultural  district  inw^tem  Oregon,  and  probably  in  the  whole 
State,  is  the  Willamette  valley.  It  is  separated  from  the  Umpqua  by  the  Calapooya  moun- 
tains, a  densely  timbered  belt,  having  an  altitude  of  about  5,000  feet,  and  extending  from  the 
Cascade  to  the  Coast  range.  This  valley  is  drained  by  the  Willamette  river,  flowing  north  into 
the  Columbia,  and  which  is  navigable  to  the  distance  of  130  miles  from  its  mouth,  diirect 
measure,  with  only  a  single  obstruction,  the  falls  at  Oregon  City. 

No  person  can  survey  the  W^illamette  valley  with  its  alternations  of  rich  meadow-like 
prairies,  undulations,  and  beautiful  streams,  witnout  feeling  that  he  beholds  the  most  deligrht- 
ful  spot  in  America.    The  agricultural  country  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Willamette, 
includes  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut,  with  a  combination 
of  advantages  inferior  to  no  other  section  of  the  United  States.    Mr.  Willia,m  H.  Knight 
describes  this  valley  as  "possessing  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  a  mild  and  genial  climate, 
an  abundant  e^rowth  of  tunber,  larg^  natural  pastures,  where  stock  may  range  unsheltered 
the  year  rouno,  an  excellent  commercial  position,  superior  facilities  for  transportation,  and  a 
rapidly  increasing  population."    This  is  stating  the  case  in  rather  too  strong  a  light,  and 
requires  some  qaalification  in  two  of  its  particulars.    The  population  of  the  Willamette 
valley  has  not  increased  very  rapidly  for  some  years  past,  owing  to  causes  which  will  become 
manifest  when  the  subject  of  commerce  is  discussed.    And  the  other  modification  proposed 
is,  that  we  sometimes  nave  a  "cold  snap"  of  two  or  three  weeks  duration  in  the  winter,  and 
the  last  winter  still  longer,  so  that  stock  may  not  "range  unsheltered  the  year  reund  **  every 
year,  and  should  not  be  forced  to  do  so  any  year,  as  the  continuous  rains  of  the  winter 
months  arc  very  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals.    Aside  from  this  slight  inacca- 
racy,  Mr.  Knight's  description  is  certainly  a  very  correct  one,  and  the  impulse  given  to  the 
State  by  the  recent  discovery  of  extensive  gold  fields  on  the  eastern  border  ot  the  State,  cannot 
fail  to  make  it  become  speedily  true  in  jespect  to  the  increase  of  population. 

This  valley  is  mostly  smooth  prairie  land,  large  bodies  of  it  undulating,  but  not  hilly, 
interspersed  at  intervals,  never  greater  than  a  few  miles,  often  much  loss,  with  fitreama  of 
various  sizes,  flowing  in  across  the  valley  from  the  mountains  on  either  side.  Ranges  of 
low  hills,  covered  with  oak  timber,  are  common  throughout  the  valley. 

Some  of  the  largest  affluents  of  the  Willamette,  as  the  Simtiam,  Yamhill,  and  Tualatin,  are 
navigable  to  considerable  distances  into  the  interior;  while  there  is  scarcely  one  which  does 
not  afibrd  an  ample  volume  of  water  to  drive  any  desired  amount  of  machinery  for  milling 
and  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Willamette,  in  common  with  all  this  region  of  the  Pacific  coast,  belongs  to  the  tertiary 
period.  Shells  and  ligneous  petrifactions  are  numerous,  and  mammal  fossils  have  been 
found  in  various  places,  indicating  a  very  recent  formation. 

The  soil  of  western  Oregon  may  be  divided  into  four  general  classes,  viz : 

1st.  A  brown  clay  loam,  of  good  quality,  thinly  timbered  with  oak,  producing  good  grass, 
and  affording  fine  stock  range.  It  is  found  chiefly  along  the  spurs  of  mountains  or  extended 
ranges  of  hills,  never  in  the  level  prairie. 

2a.  A  dark  or  black  porous  soil  formed  by  the  admixture  of  vegetable  mold  with  the 
clay  loam  just  described.  This  soil  occurs  only  in  the  valleys  close  by  or  between  the  moan* 
tains,  and  is  unrivalled  in  productive  power.  Both  of  these  classes  are  thirsty,  and  sufifer 
whenever  the  summer  drought  is  of  very  long  duration. 

3d.  A  grayish  calcareous  sandy  loam  of  exceedingly  fine  quality,  covered  with  a  thick 
turf  of  grass,  and  admirally  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  especially  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley.  This  class  embraces  five-sixths  of  the  entire  valley,  including  most  of  the  prairie, 
and  much  of  the  oak-timbered  land.  It  is  little  affected  by  drought,  and  though  not  naturally 
porous,  is  pulverized  with  great  facility,  and  is  exceedingly  mellow. 

4lh.  A  strictly  alluvial  soil,  lyin^  eaong  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  and  composed 
of  sand,  vegetable  matter,  and  various  decomposed  earths,  washed  by  the  current  from  above. 
Most  of  this  class  of  soil  is  overflowed  in  extraordinary  freshets,  which,  however,  never  occur 
in  the  growing  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is  unexcelled  in  fertilitv. 

Many  small  and  very  rich  valleys  lie  along  the  seacoast,  and  will  doubtless  yet  become 
valuable.  Among  them  are  the  Tillamook,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  the  Celeta, 
the  Yaquina  on  Yaquina  bay  and  river,  the  Coquille  on  Coquille  river.  The  Coquille  and 
Tillamook  alreadv  contain  settlements  of  some  magnitude. 

Harbors. — ^There  are  already  opened  four  ports  of  entry  in  this  State.  The  most  import- 
ant harbor  is  that  of  the  Columbia  river,  but  it  is  not  the  onlv  one  likely  ever  to  assume 
much  importance.    Umpqua  river,  Fort  Orford,  and  tho  Coquille  want  nothing  but  the  set- 
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tlement  of  the  rich  districts  sonronnding  thorn  to  brioff  them  into  consideration  as  commercial 
points,  while  vessels  have  entered  several  others  and  fonnd  good  harbors.  Yaqnina  bay, 
first  brought  to  notice  onlj  a  year  ago,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  harbor,  extending  30  miles 
into  the  coast,  and  easy  oi  access  from  the  heart  of  the  Willamette  valloj. 

Health. — It  would  seem  inviduous  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  any  portion  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  in  respect  to  its  salubrity.  Everything  that  nature  could  do  to  render  a  country 
perfectly  healthful  has  been  done  for  this  State.  The  mountain  air,  not  less  than  the  moun- 
tain wafter,  has  a  vivifying  influence ;  and  the  gentle  breezes  of  summer,  coming  fresh  from 
the  sea,  are  a  pleasant  and  effectual  preventive  against  all  the  violent  diseases  ordinarily  to 
be  feared  in  dry  and  sultry  regions. 

The  climate  of  Oregon  is  thought  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  health  of  persons  who  are  pre- 
disposed to  pulmonary  affections.  This  is  probably  true.  Notwithstandins:  this  general 
opinion,  however,  it  is  fouDd  that  fewer  persons  die  here  of  consumption,  in  proportion  to 
toe  population,  than  in  any  one  of  the  New  England  States.  And  it  is  certainly  beyond 
question,  that  in  every  other  respect,  there  is  no  other  State  in  the  Union  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  this  for  salubrity  of  climate. 

Persons  are  frequently  met  with  here  who  had  been  unable  to  perform  any  labor  for  years 
before  leaving  the  east,  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  have  become  rugged  and  strong  in  this 
country,  and  are  now  regularly  engaged  in  their  callings  without  any  physical  Inconvenience 
whatever. 

Miscellaneous. — Some  peculiarities  and  special  adaptation  of  this  State  deserve  to  be 
more  particularly  noticed,  though  space  will  not  allow  this  to  be  done  at  length. 

Sheep. — A  very  intelligent  writer  of  New  England  calls  Oregon  a  '*  mammoth  sheep  pas- 
ture.*' From  what  has  been  exhibited  of  its  soil,  climate,  and  mines,  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  with  equal  propriety  and  no  greater  allowance  of  hyperbole,  it  might  be  denominated, 
also,  a  mammoth  grain  field  and  vegetable  garden,  and  a  mammoth  gold  placer.  In  a  country 
eminently  fitted  by  nature  for  so  many  branches  of  business  as  Oregon,  discrimination  in 
favor  of  any  one  particularly  will  seem  unwarranted,  not  to  say  unjust.  But  certainly  if 
Oregon  has  a  speciality,  it  is  her  pro-eminence  as  a  wool-growing  country  Until  very 
x«»cently,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter  of  sheep  raising,  but  it  is  now  becoming 
one  of  the  staple  interests  of  the  State.  Sheep  thrive  better  here  than  in  any  other  State. 
Disease  among  them  is  exceedingly  rare.  They  increase  here  faster  than  in  the  east,  and 
the  wool  is  of  excellent  quality.  Only  one  manufactory  of  woollen  goods  is  yet  in  active 
operation.  This  is  located  at  Salem.  Another  is  in  course  of  construction  in  Linn  county. 
llie  wool  clip  of  the  State,  in  1861,  amounted  to  444,000  pounds.  That  in  1862  (estimated 
bv  Mr.  L.  £.  Pratt,  of  the  Willamette  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company)  is  344,000  pounds. 
The  difference  of  amount  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  losses  of  last  winter.  The  average  price  of 
wool,  in]861,  waslB  cents  a  pound ;  in  1862  it  is  20  cents.  In  respect  to  the  quality  of 
Oregon  wool,  Mr.  Pratt  says  "there  is  no  inferior  wool  grown  in  the  State."  When  the 
eastern  papers  quote  the  price  of  **  Oregon  burr  wool,"  thev  mislead  dealers  to  the  prejudice 
of  this  State,  as  there  are  no  burrs  in  the  country ;  they  probably  refer  to  wool  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  are  imposed  upon  by  dealers  of  that  State. 

The  Willamette  WoolUn  Manufacturing  Company  turn  out  annually  4,000  pairs  of  blankets, 
10,000  yards  flannels,  60,000  yards  cloths  and  tweeds,  and  4,000  pounds  stocking  yam.  The 
cloths  are  worth,  on  an  average,  $1  12^  per  yard ;  the  blankets,  fS, 

The  expenses  of  the  {tuctorj  are  $56,000. 

Lumber. — Everything  has  been  done  which  nature  could  do  to  make  Oregon  to  the  Pacific 
what  Maine  is  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  best  of  timber,  with  unexamnled  water  privileges 
convenient  of  access  for  sea-going  vessels,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desirea  in  this  respect  but 
enterprising  men  who  will  engage  in  the  business  of  supplying  foreign  markets. 

FiSHEUiES. — ^All  along  the  sea-coast  oyster  and  salmon  hsheries  might  be  made  highly 
profitable.  The  salmon  on  Uiis  coast  are  not  only  more  abundant,  but  acknowledged  to  be 
of  much  better  quality  than  those  of  the  Atlantic.  Clam  and  cod  fisheries  might  also  be 
established  along  the  coast. 

Bees.— The  introduction  of  bees  into  Oregon  is  of  very  recent  date.  They  prosper  well, 
and  produce  a  Ifurge  amount  of  honey.  Three  years  since  a  hive  was  worth  f  150 ;  now  it  is 
worth  $25. 

Fruit.— Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this,  but  something  a  little  more  specific  is 
required.  For  apples  and  pears  Oregon  is  unrivalled.  Cherries  thrive  passably  well. 
Peaches  do  not  generally  succeed  well,  except  some  verv  hardy  varieties.  Plums  are  in  great 
abundance,  and  fairly  flavored.  Quinces  and  apricots  nourish.  Grapes  are  good,  especially 
early  varieties.  Shrub  fruits  generally  produce  exceedingly  well.  All  in  all,  Oregon  is  thff 
fruit  garden  of  America,  if  not  of  the  world. 

Pulse  of  all  kinds,  like  cereals,  yield  largely. 

Commerce.— From  the  geographical  position  and  internal  resources  already  shown,  it  does 
not  require  that  much  should  be  said  of  its  commerce.  Certain  circumstances,  however, 
have  prevented  the  development  of  the  strength  of  the  State  in  this  respect,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  law  under  which  the  land  of  Oregon  is  held.  At  an  early  period  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  countr}',  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress  donating  640  acres  of  land  to  each  man 
having  a  wife — or  rather  320  acres  eaeh  to  tiie  man  and  wife — and  320  acres  each  to  single 
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men  nettling  in  the  Territory.  The  rosnlt  of  this  ]arre  donation  has  been  to  render  tiie  pofio- 
lataon  of  the  State  so  sparse  that  all  interests  of  the  body  social,  all  the  nerres  of  dirillzatioii 
and  ppoffress  have  been  completely  paralyzed.  This  efiect  has  been  Tisible  more  in  connec- 
tion with  the  commercial  than  with  any  other  branch  of  the  social  economy  of  the  State, 
unless  it  be  the  educational.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  these  detrimental  consequences  of 
the  nation's  liberality  will  not  longer  continue  to  operate  as  they  liave  done  hitherto ;  since 
the  largeness  of  the  gift  has  reduced  a  g^eat  majonty  of  the  donees  to  such  a  condition  as 
compete  them  to  divide  their  large  tracts  of  land.  When  this  is  done,  and  not  before,  'Oregon 
will  oegin  to  exhibit  that  degree  of  prosperity  for  which  God  has  given  her  such  ample  capa- 
bilities. 

Schools. — Oregon,  though  a  newcountij,  is  not  without  its  school  system,  and  the  people 
of  the  State  manifest  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  education- which  cannot  fail  of  raising'  the 
intelitgence  and  refinement  of  the  country  to  a  high  standard  as  soon  as  the  population  is 
sufficient.  Common  schools  are  kept  in  almost  every  neighborhood,  and  grade  schools  and 
academies  are  located  in  several  places.    Limits  of  space  forbid  more  specific  statements. 

CuuucHES. — Also  the  religious  statistics  of  the  State  will  evidence  that  the  immigrant  to 
Oregon  need  not  f<^r  that  he  is  coming  to  a  barbarous  or  half-civilized  land.  While  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  is  only  about  60,000,  it  contains 

IkiHominalum,                                                                                         Chmrehes,  Uemhert* 

Methodist 2:i  2,0ti3 

Baptist L 29  .1,073 

Congregationalist ]0  127 

Momvian 00  700 

Reformers,  (number  large,  but  not  accurately  known.) 

CatlioUc 8  10  000 

Tub  Question. — It  may  now  bo  asked  where  and  on  what  term^  can  land  be  obtuned  in 
.Oregon.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  that  is  in  the  Rogue  river,  Umpqua,and  Wil- 
lamette valleys,  the  best  land  is  occupied.  Farms  can  be  had,  however,  in  these  valleys  foi 
from  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  accordiog  to  location.  There  is  ample  room,  and  settlement  is  invited. 
As  good  agricultural  land  as  there  is  in  the  world  can  be  bought  for  $8  per  acre  in  aay^-of 
tbe.se  districts. 

The  land  iu  eastern  Oregon  is,,  for  the  most  part,  vacant  Homes  may  be  obtained  hy 
Simply  occupving  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law,  which,  will  take  effect  on 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1863,  or  by  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption  law.  These  lands  are 
not  yet  surveyed,  but  no  difficulty  need  be  apprehended  on  this  account  The  immigrant 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  comply  with  the  conditions  under  whidi  he  takes,  and  his  title  will  be 
secure  to  a  home  for  his  family  which  even  the  rapacity  of  pitiless  creditors  cannot  wrest  from 
them,  and  which  in  return  for  moderate  industry  will  enable  him  always  to  have  enough  and 
to  spare  of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 


BECTIOK    III. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES^ 

1^6  mineral  resources  of  Oregon,  thongli  not  so  thoronglily  prospected  as 
those  of  adjacent  States  and  Territories,  are  both  extensive  and  valaable^  and 
will  no  doubt  at  some  futm'c  time  form  a  prominent  source  of  wealth. 

Placer  mining  has  been  canned  on  extensively  and  profitably  in  the  southern 
counties  since  1852,  and  the  mines  of  John  Day  and  Powder  river  have  yielded 
several  millions  of  dollars  since  their  discovery  in  1860.  The  annual  product 
of  these  mines,  until  within  the  last  two  years,  has  been  from  $1,500^000  to 
$2,000,000.  In  common  with  the  surface  depoMts  of  elsewhere^  there  is  a  gradual 
diminution  as  the  placers  bec^e  exhausted.  New  discoveries^  however,  am 
being  continually  made. 

Willow  Crebk  Mines.— A  writer  in  the  Orogonian  thus  describes  the  mines 

in  the  Willow  creek  country,  a  region  which  has  attracted  considerable  attentioa 

of  late: 

Willow  creek  is  a  branch  of  the  Malheur,  having  Its  source  near  the  head  of  John  Day*a 
river,  and,  flowing  near  lUO  miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Malheur  about  15  miles  above  its  junction  with  Snake  river.    Although  a  long  stream, 
Willow  creek,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  countrv  through  which  it  flows,  much  of  it  being' 
a'low  mountain  or  hill  country,  destitute  of  timber,  receives  but  few  tributaries,  and  tiliose 
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few  of  small  size.  It  is  but  a  small  strMm  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  its  nwiMttudfajw 
are  gloomy  enough  and  differ  but  little  from  tnose  of  the  Malheur,  Owyhee,  and  other  trib- 
utanes,  on  the  south  side  of  Snake  river,  between  Farewell  Bend  and  old  Fort  Hall. 

The  mines  on  the  tributaries  of  Willow  creek  were,  I  believe,  fint  discoverad  m  1863«  at 
what  is  known  as  Mormon  or  Humboldt  basin,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  by  one  party  from 
Salt  lake  and  another  from  the  Humboldt  mining  region  in  Nevada.  This  is  a  sinall  bat 
rich  camp,  and  only  lacks  plenty  of  water  to  render  it  one  of  the  richest  in  the  upper  coun" 
tiy.  But  water  it  can  never  have  from  any  outside  source,  as  the  basin  is  higher  than  the 
source  of  any  of  the  streams  around  it,  so  that  the  miners  in  that  locality  wSl  have  to  ba 
content  with  the  scanty  supply  they  now  have  for  three  or  four  montlM  in  the  vear. 

But  what  are  known  as  the  Willow  creek  mines  are  situated  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
divide,  between  the  waters  of  Willow  creek  and  Burnt  river,  and  are  now  divided  into 
Shasta,  Easton,  and  Willow  Creek  districts. 

Shasta  district  comprises  Shasta  creek.  Rich  creek,  Cottonwood  creek.  Quartz  gulch,  and 
man^  others.  Mining  has  b^en  carried  on  to  some  extent  on  Shasta  creek  for  several  years^ 
but  it  was  not  until  last  summer  that  the  district  was  prospected  to  anv  extent,  or  assumed 
any  importance  as  a  mining  camp,  or  became  known  as  such  outside  of  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Since  then  greatly  exaggerated  reports  have  gained  circulation  in  Idaho,  Oregon, 
California,  &c..  as  to  the  richness  and  extent  of  tho  mines.  In  most  of  the  creeks  and 
gulches  in  Shasta  district  good  prospects  have  been  obtained  bf  rather  coarse  i^old,  mostly 
on  the  bed  rock,  which  is  usually  of  slate,  and  generally  from  10  to  25  feet  below  Uie  surfaoeu 
Shasta,  like  most  of  mining  districts,  contains  an  embryo  town  which  rejoices  in  the  name 
of  £1  Dorado  City,  indifferently  supplied  with  evenrthing  but  whiskey. 

Easton  district  was  organized  last  summer,  and  is  situate  east  of  and  joining  Shasta  dis- 
trict. It  contains  a  large  number  of  gulches,  some  of  which  were  worked  during  last  sam- 
mer,  paying  very  well.  Good  prospects  have  been  obtained  in  man^  others^  and  if  water 
^eie  plenty  it  would  be  a  lively  camp  next  season,  and  continue  so  for  two  or  three  years. 
In  these  districts  the  gold  is  finer  than  in  Shasta  district,  and  the  bed  rock  (if  rock  it  ean  be 
called)  is  a  kind  of  cement  of  clay  and  gravel. 

Willow  Creek  district  has  recently  organized,  and  comprises  the  lower  part  of  Mormoii 
Basin  creek  and  a  number  of  eulches  east  of  it,  but  gold  in  paving  quantities  1ms  only  beea 
found  in  one  of  them.  This  district  is  immediately  east  of  C^wton  district,  and  the  minee 
are  of  the  same  character.  These  districts  are  all  on  the  north  side  of  WUlow  creek,  and 
are  comprised  in  a  space  of  about  12  miles  in  length  and  but  little  over  one  in  width. 

Water  is  very  scarce  in  all  the  mines  in  this  vicinity.  During  the  spring  the  melting 
snow  furnishes  a  good  many  gulches  with  water  for  two  or  three  montns.  After  that  i» 
^ne,  all  the  natural  water  in  Shasta  district  would  not  amount  to  more  than  one  sluice  head 
m  Easton  district,  including  the  water  in  Mormon  basin  creek,  about  two,  in  Willow  Creek 
district  about  one.  And  in  speaking  of  creeks  in  those  districts  the  reader  must  beer  in 
mind  that  all  the  gulches  in  which  water  flows  durine  summer  (no  matter  how  small  the 
quantity)  is  called  a  creek.  Most  of  the  gulches  are  ory  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  a 
prospector  frequently  has  to  cany  dirt  one-half  mile  or  more  to  find  water  to  wash  it. 
Another  great  inconvenience  here  is  the  scarcity  of  timber,  it  being  on  the  mountains  and 
in  canons  remote  from  the  mines.  Lumber  for  mining  and  builcnng  purposes  has  to  be 
hauled  from  8  to  16  miles,  and  fire- wood  from  two  to  five  miles,  the  former  costing  about  |70 
per  1,000  feet,  and  the  latter  from  $12  to  $14  per  cord. 

The  climate  here  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Gmnde  Ronde  and  Powder  Kiver  valine,  the 
amount  of  snew  falling  being  much  less  than  in  the  mining  regions  of  Idaho.  let  the 
winters  are  very  cold.  The  past  two  weeks  have  been  about  as  cold  as  any  weather  I  ever 
saw  during  several  years*  residence  in  the  mountains.  The  snow  is  now  about  10  inches 
deep  in  the  mines,  and  perhaps  two  feet  deep  on  the  divide  between  Willow  creek  and  Bomt 
river. 

There  is  much  good  agricultural  land  along  Willow  creek.  Burnt  river,  and  other  stteama 
in  this  vicinity,  upon  which  abundant  supplies  could  be  raised  for  all  this  part  of  Oregon, 
vnless  the  crickets,  which  seem  to  be  one  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  should 


clium  too  ^jp  a  percentage  of  the  crop. 

'  different  ditches  have  been  taliced  ot  lor  Dnngi 
Btimt  river  for  mining  purposes,  which  would  supply  Shasta  district  and  subsequently  dis 


Several  different  ditches  have  been  talked  of  for  bringing  water  from  Willow  creek  and 


tricts  east  of  that,  omy  one  of  which  has  been  prosecuted  to  any  extent ;  that  being  the 
^tch  of  Carter,  Packwood  &.  Company,  which  Is  one  qf  large  extent,  and  will,  when  com- 
pleted, supply  a  large  extent  of  mining  ground  with  water  and  give  employment  to  many 
men.  But  unfortunately  there  is  little  {>robabilitv  of  its  completion  in  time  to  do  any  good 
next  summer ;  so  that  many  owning  claims  will  have  to  wait  another  year  before  they  can 
work  them  to  any  extent,  as  the  mines  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  only  be  worked 
by  the  hydraulic  or  ground  sluice,  which  requires  a  large  amount  of  water. 

There  is  a  large  extent  of  unprospected  country  in  tms  part  of  Oregon,  in  mnch  of  which 
it  is  probable  gold  may  be  found.  Were  the  facilities  better  for  workii^  the  mines,  this 
would  soon  be  a  populous  portion  of  the  State,  but  much  of  the  country  is  destitute  of  timber 
and  water. 

Thpre  is  but  litUe  to  induce  men  to  come  heie  at  present,  but  if  any  do  coma  from  Orageo 
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pud  California,,  jtbey  had  best  not  come  before  the  first  of  Maj,  as  before  that  time  the 
will  be  stormy  and  ansettled,  and  they  Tvill  find  it  rough  camping  oat  in  a  country 
even  sage  brush  for  fuel  is  not  very  plenty. 

There  are  a  few  stores  in  the  country,  at  Clark's  creek,  Mormon  Basin,  and  other  csiii|»s, 
but  they  are  poorly  furnished  with  miniug  tools,  clothing,  groceries,  and  in  fact  everything 
but  whiskey,  and  other  beverages  of  like  nature,  which  are  supposed  to  be  neeeasaiy  in  a 
country  where  water  is  not  very  plenty.  Our  nearest  post  office  is  at  Express,  nearly  20 
p)iles.  We  get  our  mail  matter  from  there  or  from  Auburn,  which  is  upwards  of  35  miles 
distant.  A  mail  route  which  would  accommodate  Clark's  Creek,  Mormon  Basin,  and  tbe 
Willow  mines  is  very  necessary,  and  should  receive  the  attention  of  our  postal  auth<»itie8. 

Quartz  Lodes. — ^Numerous  gold-bearing,  quartz  lodes  have  been  dlBoovered 

in  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  none  of  them  have  been  developed  to  any 

great  extent.    East  of  Eugene  City,  near  the  McKenzie  river,  (north  branch 

of  the  Willamette,)  some  excellent  lodes  have  been  prospected,  one  of  which 

extends  north  to  Santiam  and  south  across  the  head  branches  of  the  middle  fork 

of  the  Willamette,  Coast  Fork,  North  and  South  Umpqua,  &c.     The  Bine 

mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Caiion  City,  John  Day's  river,  abound  in  quartz 

which  the  miners  think  will  pay,  but  as  there  are  placer  mines  in  the  vicinity, 

And  a  lack  of  capital  to  erect  the  necessary  mills,  they  have  not  yet  been  worked 

to  an}'  considerable  extent.    A  writer  in  one  of  the  Oregon  papers  says'i 

-  The  discoveries  made  in  Auhum  district,  near  the  western  line  of  Baker  county,  are 
known  to  he  rich,  hut,  as  is  usual,  the  discoverers  are  poor  and  unahle  to  purchase  and  erect 
suitable  mills  for  reKlucing  their  rock,  and,  therefore,  must  he  content  with  simply  working^ 
out  the  assessments  required  by  law  to  hold  them.  In  fact,  in  no  less  than  five  districts  in  the 
county,  quartz  is  known  to  exist  in  paying  quantities,  but  will  not  be  worked,  perhaps,  for 
years  to  come — until  labor  is  cheaper  and  the  cost  of  machinery  is  correspondingly  cheaper, 
and  the  placer  mines  are  more  thoroughly  worked.  The  fact  is  that  wherever  placer  mines 
will  daily  exhibit  to  the  laborer  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  at  but  little  outlay,  he  is  hard  to  be 
^rsuaded  to  invest  time  «ud  labor  and  capital  in  the  business  of  quartz  crushing. 

Outside  of  our  county,  too,  there  are  known  to  be  rich  quartz  mi^es,  occupying  about  the 
same  practical  position  that  ours  does.  The  quartz  of  Elk  creek,  Granite  creek,  and  Canon 
City,  in  Grant  coiinty,  together  with  tnose  of  Eagle  cre^k,  m  Union  county,  are  destined  to 
attract  attention  before  long. 

The  Iron  Interest, — By  far  the  most  important  mineral,  resource  yet  dis- 
covered in  Oregon  is  the  vast  deposit  of  iron  known  to  exist  between  the  Willa- 
mette river  above  Portland  and  the  Columbia,  at  St.  Helen.  Of  the  entire 
extent  of  this  valuable  deposit  there  is  as  yet  but  little  knowledge,  but  it  has 
been  traced  for  a  distance  of  at  least  25  miles,  and  is  beyond  doubt  inexhaustible. 
A  description  of  the  geological  formation  in  which  this  iron  is  found,  with  some 
observations  on  the  character  of  the  ore,  cost  of  manufacture,  &c.,  and  of  iron 
ores  generally  on  the  Pacific  coast,  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  miscellaneous 
mineral  resources.*  The  following '  detailed  description  of  the  iron  works  al 
Oswego  is  from  the  Oregonian,  a  newspaper  published  at  Portland : 

It  is  cause  for  sincere  rejoicing  that  the  efforts  of  the  enterprising  company  which  has  under- 
taken the  development  of  this  most  important  resource  of  our  State  are  now  almost  sure  to 
be  rewarded  with  complete  success.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  interest  on  this  coast 
which  may  affect  the  general  prosperity  more  directly  and  permanently  than  the  successful 
working  of  our  iron  mines.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  proprietors  may  make  money  out  of 
them,  but  it  is  that  some  of  the  chief  courses  of  trade  and  manufactures  will  be  turned  in 
entirely  new  channels.  These  works,  if  present  prospects  are  hereafter  realized,  will  be  able 
to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  demand  of  the  whole  coast  for  raw  iron.  This  alone  is  a 
vast  interest;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  iron-rolling  mills  and  manufacturing 
establishments  of  various  kinds  will  surely  follow  the  success  of  this  pioneer  effort,  the  interest 
which  the  whole  country  Las  in  it  is  immense — entirely  beyond  the  possibility  of  present 
conception.  In  viow  of  this,  we  shall  certainly  not  bo  censured  if  we  devote  to  the  various 
matters  connected  with  these  works  the  greater  part  of  our  column  to-day. 

Organization  op  the  Company.— The  "Oregon  Iron  Company"  was  incorporated  by 
signing  and  filing  articles  in  the  offices  of  the  county  clerk  of  this  county,  and  of  the  secre- 
tary of  State,  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  1865.    The  incorporators  were  H.  D.  Green,  W. 
S.  Ladd,  and  John  Green.    The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $500,000.    The  stock  was  soon 
taken,  the  number  of  stockholders  being  20,  including  many  of  oar  most  sagacious  and 

*  Notes  on  the  coal  and  other  biiscellaneous  mineral  productions  of  Oregon  v^tl  be  found 
in  the  same  article. 
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enemtie  VoBineBS  men.  On  tbe  13tih  of  May  following^,  the  stockboMers  held  their  first 
meetinp^,  and  organized  nuder  the  provisions  of  tbe  statute  by  eleetin?  a  board  6f  directors, 
consisting  of  W.  S.  Ladd,  H.  C.  Leonard,  John  Green,  T.  A.  Davis,  r.  C.  Schnyler,  H.  D. 
Green,  and  Heniy  Failiuff.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  tbe  directors,  W.  8.  Ladd  was 
chosen  president ;  H.  C.  Leonard,  vice-president,  and  H.  D.  Green,  secretary.  Mr.  P.  C. 
Schuyler  is  at  present  acting  secretary. 

Cost  op  thb  Works. — ^Thus  far  the  sum  of  all  the  assessments  levied  on  tbe  stock  is 
only  27  per  cent.,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  in  with  tbe  exception  of  $11,000,  delinquent 
by  three  of  the  stockholders.  Tbe  ezpenaitures  for  building,  opening  the  mines,  construct- 
ing machinery,  and  stocking  with  material,  was,  up  to  tbe  1st  of  August,  Itetween  $124,000 
and  $125,000.  Since  that  date  there  have  been,  of  course,  some  further  expenditures,  which 
can,  at  present,  only  be  estimated ;  but  the  total  amount  is  probably  within  $I26,<000. 

Magnitude  op  the  Works. — ^The  company  having  prospected  the  mine,  which  is  about 
two  and  half  miles  from  the  present  village  of  Oswego,  and  having  had  the 'ore  thoroughly 
tested,  began  excavating  for  the  walls  of  tbe  furnace  and  tower,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1 865.  Since 
then  the  work  of  building  and  opening  the  mine  has  been  carried  on  without  more  than  tempo- 
rary suspensions  ti^l  the  present  day.  The  works  aroTun  by  water,  teiken  from  Osweeo  lake. 
The  dam  across  the  creek,  just  below  the  foot  of 'the  lake,  is  148  feet  in  length,  and  2S  feet  in 
height,  and  is  a  structure  of  great  strength.  The  flume  by  which  water  is  conveyed  to  the 
works  is  900  feet  louff  and  3  feet  square.  The  machinery  in  the  blast-bouse  is  driven  by 
one  of  LeffePs  double- turbine  water-wheels,  which  also  works  a  force  pump  for  supplying 
tbe  tanks  with  water.  Tbe  blast-house  (where  the  wind  is  made)  is  ?S  feet  square  and 
20  feet  high.  The  casting-house  is  136  feet  long,  58  feet  wide,  and  is  a  J2-feet  story.  The 
stack  frame  is  34  feet  sauare,  and  32  feet  high.  The  top-house  is  34  feet  souare,  and  20  feet 
high.  The  stack  and  chimney  together  are  65  feet  in  height.  Tbe  bridge-nouse  is  a  12-feet 
story,  129  feet  long,  and  25  feet  wide;  one  end  resting' on  the  ground  on  the  hill-side,  the 
other  supported  on  heavy  truss-work,  and  connecting  with  the  stack.  The  first  coal-house 
connecting  with  the  bridge-house  is  a  12-feet  story,  148  feet  long,  and  38  feet  wide.  Tbe 
second  coal-bouse,  standing  a  little  apart  from  tbe  other,  is  a  24-feet  story,  100  feet  long,  and 
40  feet  wide.  The  water  tank  is  12  teet  square,  and  8  feet  deep.  These  are  the  buildings 
which  constitute  the  works  proper;  but  the  company  has  one  or  two  other  buildings  in  the 
▼illa^,  one  of  which  is  a  storehouse,  50  by  37  feet,  and  a  stoiy  and  a  half  high.  Tbe  stack 
within,  which  is  the  furnace,  is  a  massive  pile  of  masonry,  d2  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  34 
feet  high.  There  is  probably  not  a  finer  or  stronger  piece  of  masonry  on  this  coast  thaa  this 
stack.  The  capacity  of  the  furnace  is  about  800  busnels.  The  buildings  are  supplied  or  to 
be  supplied  everywhere  with  water-pipes,  to  be  used  both  in  the  ordinary  daily  operations 
and  in  case  of  fire.  Everything  about  the  entire  works  is  constructed  for  strength  and  dura- 
tion. In  this  respect  the  companv  has  wisely  thought  that  the  additional  cost  of  heavy, 
strong,  and  finished  work,  above  that  of  mere  make-shift,  cannot  fail  to  be  returned  in  the 
duration  of  the  works;  The  machinery  in  the  blast-house  is  massive,  and  finely  finished. 
The  blast  of  air  is  obtained  by  the  nse  of  two  laree  air  pumps,  whose  pistons  attach  to  the 
ends  of  a  huge  walking-beam.  The  air  is  forced  through  a  regulator,  whiah  serves  to  keep 
the  current  constant.  In  the  regulator,  as  tbe  machinery  was  driven  yesterday,  the  pressure 
of  air  was  five-eighths  of  a  pound  to  the  sqnare  jnch.  From  tbe  regulator  the  air  in  forced 
through  a  long  pipe  to  the  top  of  the  stack,  when  it  goes  through  several  large  cast  tubes,  so 
placea  as  to  be  all  the  time  red-hot.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  beating  the  air  before  it  strikes 
the  fire  and  mass  of  ore  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  From  these  beating  tubes  tbe  air  then 
goes  through  large  tubes,  concealed  in  the  masonry,  to  the  bottom  of  the  iurnace,  where  it  is  dis- 
charged with  great  force  into  the  interior  of  the  furnace.  The  effect  upon  the  burning  mass 
of  coal,  ore,  and  lime  is  something  too  fierce  for  description.  To  prevent  the  end  of  the  air- 
pipe  from  beinc  consumed  by  the  intense  heat,  it  is  inserted  in  a  massive  piece  of  casting, 
called  a  fater,  and  which  is  subjected  to  a  constant  stream  of  cold  water. 

Making  Iron. — The  first  casting  of  iron  into  pigs  was  made  on  Saturday,  August  24.  The 
manner  of  doing  it  is  something  as  fql  lows :  Of  course  tbe  furnace  has  had  fire  in  it  for  some  time, 
and  was  hot  when  the  work  began.  The  workmen  first  put  in  at  tbe  top  26  bushels  of  coal,  then 
800  pounds  of  ore,  addinp^  to  this  mass  about  20  per  cent,  of  limestone.  This  proportion  is 
observed  till  the  furnace  is  full.  The  limestone  and  ore  are  broken  under  the  hammer,  before 
being  put  in  tbe  furnace.  Tbe  use  of  the  lime  is  to  amalgamate  with  itself  all  the  dross  and 
impurities  of  the  ore,  released  in  the  process  of  smelting.  This  dross  is  constantly  drawn  oif 
from  the  furnace  at  the  hearth,  and  when  cooled  is  thrown  away.  Tbe  company  propose  to 
use  it  for  gradin?  their  roads  and  grounds.  When  the  reservoir  at  the  bottom  gets  full,  the 
hearth  is  tapped,  the  molten  iron  runs  off  in  a  sparkling  white  stream,  down  a  channel  to 
the  pit,  where  it  falls,  first,  into  a  gutter  called  the  sow,  and  from  this  into  smaller  and  shorter 
gutters,  where  the  iron  is  shaped  into  pigs.  Yesterday  the  hearth  was  tapped  twice,  the 
result  being  about  six  tons  of  pig  iron.  It  is  expected  that  when  tbe  furnace  gets  formed 
and  thoroughly  heated,  the  company  will  be  able  to  cast  three  times  at  least  in  24  hours, 
making  between  three  and  four  tons  at  each  casting.  The  ore  now  used  yields  about  55  per 
cent,  of  iron,  which  would  be  considered  anywhere  in  the  world  veiy  rich.  The  coal  costg 
about  six  cents  per  bushel.  Lime  costs  $(>  per  ton*  The  ore 'is  estimated  to  cost  about  $1  75 
per  ton.    The  company  is  now  employing  80  men  as  miners,  coal  burners  and  heavers, 
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teamsfcere  and  artisans,  at  the  woiks.  The  eoal-bonses  now  have  in  them  about  60,000 
bushels  of  coal,  apd  it  is  cominff  in  at  the  rate  of  aboat  2,500  bushels  per  day.  The  iron  thus 
fiur  cast  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Harris,  the  saperiniendent  of  the  works,  and  by  other  com- 

Setent  judges,  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  any  made  in  the  Uuited  States.  It  is  very  soft  and  very 
ne  in>  gram,  and  it  is  said,  might  be  worked  into  castings  for  machinery  as  run  off  from  the 
lumace. 

To  conclude  this  article  we  will  mention  that  of  the  first  casting,  Mr.  J.  0.  TruUinger,  the 
proprietor  of  the  town  site,  has  secured  two  pigs,  which  he  will  have  engraved  with  his  own 
miuals,  the  date  of  casting  and  the  trade  stamp  of  the  company,  and  then  planted  as  street 
monuments  at  the  comers  of  blocks  Nos.  1  and  2,  at  the  junctions  of  Fuinace,  Ladd  and 


Durham  streets. 


Table  cf  distances. 


FROM  PORTLAND  TO  DALLES  CITY. 

MUm. 

Vancouver  (by  steamer) 18 

Lower  Cascades 45      63 

Upper  Cascades  (by  railroad) 6      69 

Dalles  City  (by  steamer) 45    114 


FROM  DALLES  CITY  TO  LEWISTON. 


Celilo  (by  railroad) ^... 

Columbus  (by  steamer) 

John  Day*s  river 

Indian  Rapids 

Squally  Hook 

Rock  Creek 

Chapman*s  wood-yard 

Big  Bend 

Willow  Creek , 

Castle  Rock -- .-i ■ 

Canoe  Kucampment \r...  . . 

Foot  of  Long  Island 

Head  of  Long  Island 

Grande  Ronde  Landing 

Umatilla  City , 

Head  of  Umatilla  Rapids 

Wind  Mill  Rock 

Wallula , 

Mouth  of  Snake  river 

First  Rapids,  Snake  river 

Fi«h  Hook  Rapid 

Lower  End  of  Canon 

Upper  £nd  of  Canon 

Jim  Fort  Island 

Pine  Tree  Rapids 

Palouse  Crossing 

Fort  Taylor,  at  Tukannon 

Taksas  Rapids 

Pa-na-wa  Creek  and -Indian  Farm. 

Almota 

Indian  Wood  Yard 

£l-pa-wa  Creek 

Jackson  &  Buckley  Ferry 

Lewiston 


15 
6 

10 
3 
3 
4 
8 
6 
9 
8 
2 
4 
7 
5 
7 


21 
31 
34 
37 
41 
49 
55 
64 
72 
74 
78 
85 
90 
97 


6  103 

3  106 

15  121 

11  132 

6  138 

10  148 

2  150 

2  152 

6  158 

7  165 
30  195 

5  200 

6  206 
25  231 
14  245 
21  266 

5  271 

3  274 

7  281 


FROM  DALLES  CITY  TO  UMATILLA  CITY. 

Celilo  (by  ralljjoad) 15 

Des  Chutes  (by  land) 1  16 

SpanishHoliow 9  25 

John  Day's 15  40 

WUlow  Creek 23  63 

Well  Spring .-...  14  77 

Ewing's 18  95 

Umatilla  City 16  111 

FROM  UMATILLA  TO  IDAHO  CITY. 

Franklin  House 12 

Swift's .'..-  26  38 

Willow  Springs 12  50 


Meacham's  or  Lee's  Encampment 

Station 

La  Qrande 

Union ^. 

Pyles 

Kentucky  House 

Stark's 

Austin... < 

MouDtain  View  House 

Carter's 

Valley  House 

Ward's,  or  Slough  House 

Henkler's  Ranch 

Baldock's 

Mud  Springs 

Illinois  Ranch 

Straw  Ranch,  or  H.  Huffman's.. 

New  York  House 

California  Ranch 

Express  Ranch 

Central 

Wilson's 

Hawkins 

Scott's 

Whiteside's 

Miller's 

Marshall's '. 

Old's  Ferry,  or  Snake  River 

Snake  River  Bend • 

Monroe  Rouse,  or  Weizer's .. 

Jasper  &  Beard's  Station.  .••.... 

Snake  River  Slough 

Forty-Nine  Ranch 

Fayette  River  and  Bluff  Station.. 

Junction  House 

Thompson's 

Payette  Ranch 

Block  House 

Payette  Junction 

Bemal's 

Horse  Shoe  Bend 

Shafer's 

Herzog  dt  Company 

Allen's 

Placerville 

Centreville 

Idaho  City 


Mflef. 
14       64 


13 
12 


77 
86 


16    101 
5     lOG 

Him 

5  112} 
4  116i 
2  118i 

6  124i 

1  1251 
3i  129 
3|  132} 
6  138i 
6  1441 
5i  150 
4  154 
4  158 
3i  I6U 

\   162 

2  164 
169 
173 
178 


5 
4 
5 


6  184 


1 
5 
I 


185 
190 
191 


8  199 

8  207 

4  211 

2  213 

10  223 
4  227 

3  290 

4  234 
8  242 

5  247 
2  249 

11  260 
8  268 
4  272 

4  276 
10  286 

2  288 

5  293 
8  301 


PROM  UMATILLA  CITY  TO  INDEPENDeRCE. 

Franklin  House 12 

Alkali  Hollow 12  24 

Forks  of  Birch  Creek 10  34 

Beard's  Saw  Mill 12  46 

DealyRanch 18  64 

Horse  Ranch 12  76 

Dav's  Flat  on  Granite  Creek 22  96 

Inoependence 6  104 
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PROM  DTDEPBITDEIVCE  TO  CA^OH  CITY  (BY 

TRAIL.) 


LUtle  Salmon 20 

Vincent's  Gulch 18 

Canon  City 22 


Milet. 

38 

60 


FROM  INDEPENDENCE  TO  AUBURN. 

Head  of  Powder  River 20 

BearGulch 5 

Auburn 15 


25 

40 


FROM  WALLA- WALLA  TO  IDAHO  CITY. 

WallarWalla  Rirer 13 

Liukton*s  Mill 9  22 

Mountain  House 12*    34 

Phillips' 13  47 

Willow  Creek 11  68 

Hendershott's 16  74 

Union , , 6  80 

IdahoCity 200    280 

FROM  IDAHO  CITY  TO  BOISE  CITY. 

Warm  Springs 2 

Minuehaoa  Kanch 10  12 

Fourteen-mile  House 2  14 

Sampson's,  or  Twelve-mile  House.    8  22 

BoiseCity 12  34 

FROM  UMATILLA  CITY  TO  BOISE  CITY. 

Payette  Junction 249 

BoiseCity..-.....* 30    279 

FROM  WALLA- WALLA  TO  BOISE  CITY. 

(As  measured  with  a  roadometer)  265 

PROM   IDAHO  CITY  TO  ROCKY  BAR  (BY 

TRAIL.) 

Meadow  Creek  Ranch 14 

North  Boise  Bridj^o  and  Toll  House    4  18 

Middle  Boise  Ranch 6  24 

Brady's  Ranch II  35 

Rocky  Bar 13  48 

FROM  BOISE  CITY  TO  RUBY  AND  SILVER 

crriBS. 

Seventeen-mile  Station 17 

Slough 15  32 

Snake  River 1  33 

Carson's  Ranch 15  48 

Honey  Lake  Smith's 6  54 

Boonville 8  62 

Ruby  City 2  64 

SilverCity J  641 

FROM  BOISE  CITY  TO  VOLCANO. 

BoiseRiver 7 

Fifteen-mile  House 8      15 

Squaw  Creek 15      30 


^jrrap  Creek. .^.; 11 

Little  Camas  Prairie 16 

Franklin 3 

Volcano 10 


MUqi. 

41 

57 

60 

70 


FROM  BOISE  CITY  TO  ROCKY  BAR. 

Little  Camas  Pnurie 57 

WoodCreek 8  65 

LimeCreek 2  67 

Warm  Springs 10  77 

CowhideRanch 5  82 

TollGate H  &^ 

MilkRanch 4  85J 

Rocky  Bar 14  99* 

FROM  BOISE  CITY  TO  RED  BLUFF,  VIA  BOON- 
VILLE, G EBB'S  CREEK,  AND  SUSAN VILLE, 
IN  HONEY  LAKE. 

Seventeen-mile  Station 17 

Slough 15  32 

SnakoRiver 1  33 

Carson's  Ranch 15  48 

Honey  Lake  Smith's 6  54 

Boonville *-.^ 8  62 

Jordan's  Ranch 18  80 

MuskratLakes 16  96 

Child'sFernr 17  113 

Gibb's  Creek,  or  forks  of  road...    8  121 

Head  of  Gibb's  Creek 14  135 

Mountain  Creek 16  151 

Trout  Creek 17  168 

Puebla  Mountain 10  177 

HotSprings 6  184 

Alder  Creek 8  192 

SummitLake 12  104 

Three  Lakes 12  216 

Canon  Creek 9  225 

Surprise  Valley 13  2.38 

FurCreek 14  252 

Swift  Creek 15  267 

Rapid  Creek 4  271 

Susanville,  in  Honey  Lake 6  277 

RedBluff 99  376 

Susanville  to  Chico .95  372 

BOISE  CITY  TO  STARR'CITY,  VIA  BOONVILLE. 

Seventeen-mile  Station 17 

Slough 15  32 

SnakeRiver 1  33 

Carson's  Ranch '.  15  48 

Honey  Lake  Smith's 6  54 

Boonville 8  62 

Jordan's  Ranch 18  80 

MuskratLakes 16  96 

Child'sFerry 17  113 

Gibb's  Creek 8  121 

WellSpriDg 12  133 

Mouth  of  Canon 10  143 

SnmmitSpring 20  163 

East  Fork  of  Queen's  River 8  171 

Paradise  Valley 60  231 

Cherokee 12  243 

StanrCit/ 26  269 
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FROM  WALLA-WALLA  TO  FISHERVILLE, 
KOOTANIE  COUNTRY,  BRITISH  COLUM- 
BIA. 

Miles. 

Touchet 15 

SpriDg : 11  26 

Polouse,  on  Snake  riyec 20  46 

Forks  of  the  Palouse 15  61 

Cow  Creek 12  73 

Camp 12  85 

Cottonwood  Sprios^s 8  93 

Dragoon  Encampment 18  111 

Pine  Timber 8  119 

Rock  Creek 12  131 

Lake  to  the  right  of  road 13  144 

Hangman  Creek 10  154 

Antoine  Plant  Ferry,  or  Crossing  of 

Spokane  Eiyer 12  166 

Dutchman's 17  183 

Slough : 18  201 

Pen  d'OreiUe  Lake 9  210 

Head  of  Pen  d'Oreille  Lake 30  240 

PackEiver 9  249 

Stampede  Lake,  to  the  left  of  the 

road 18  267 

Kootanie  Feny ^ 18  265 

Spring 10  295 

Eighteen  Mile  Creek 8  303 

Commission  Creek,  one  mile  to  left 

ofroad 9  312 

Bound  Prairie 10  322 

Boundary  line 7  329 

MoyaRiver.... 7  336 

Third  Crossing  of  Moy a  Riyer ....  10  346 

Log  House .12  358 

Miner's  Creek 18  376 

Peavine  Prairie 12  388 

St.  Joseph's  Prairie 12  400 

Central  Ferry 10  410 

FisheryiUe 7  417 

FROM  NEW  FERRY  TO  ROCK  CREEK. 

Springs 15 

Kentuck's,  on  the  first  MuUan's  road    9  24 

Six-mile  Camp 6  30 

Springs 9  39 

Creek ! 10  49 

Timber  Camp 9  58 

RockCreek 12  70 

FROM  WALLA-WALLA  TO  ROCK  CREEK. 

By  trail,  via  New  Ferry 121 

Tnkannon  to  Rock  Creek 72 

FROM  JOHN  DAY'S  TO  POWDER  RIVER  AND 
.      LA  GRANDE. 


Scott's 9 

Harrison's  on  Willow  creek 14 

Forks  of  Willow  creek 6 

Forks  of  Batter  creek 16 

Ayers 7 

Birch  creek 20 

McWillis 17 


23 

29 
45 
52 
72- 


Burk's 16  105 

Dealy's  Ranch 12  117 

Qrande  Ronde  river,or  forks  ofroad    4  121 

Powder  river 20  141 

Grande  Rond  river  (road  to  left)  to 

LaGrande 20  161 

FROM  DALLES  CITY  TO  Ca90N  dTT,  VIA 
NIXON'S  BRIDGE. 

Xizon's  bridge 16 

HayStaok 27  43 

Cross  Hollows,  or  forks  of  rood..  25  68 

ColdCamp II  79 

CurrentCreek 10  89 

Muddy  Creek 4  93 

CherryCreek 6  99 

BridgeCreek 9  108 

AlkaliFlat 10  118 

Foot  of  the  mountain 9  127 

Mountoin  House 6  133 

Camp  Watson  (military  poet) ....     6^139^ 

RockCreek 6i  146 

Cottonwood 15  161 

SouthFork 6  167 

Hagen's  Ranch 15  188 

Veatch's  Ranch 8  190 

Cafion  City 10  200 

FROM  DALLES  CITY  TO  CARON  CITY,   TU 

GILLAM'S; 

GiUam's 12 

Mcltee 17  29 

BakeOven 19  48 

Cross  Hollows,  or  forks^of  road..  10  58 

ColdCamp 11  69 

CurrentCreek 10  79 

Muddy  Creek.. 4  83 

CherryCreek 6  89 

BridgeCreek 9  98 

Alkdi  Flat 10  108 

Canon  City 82  190 

FROM  WALLA- WALLA  TO  LEWISTON. 

Tusha  Crossing 20 

Tukannon 22  49 

Pataha 12  54 

Alpowa 12  66 

Lewiston 17  83 

FROM  LEWISTON  TO  FLK  CITY,  FLORRNCB, 
AND  IDAHO  CITY.  > 

Lewiston  to  Elk  CHty 142 

Lewiston  to-FIorence 129 

Lewiston  to  Idaho  City 190 

From  White  Bluff  to  Colville 150 

From  Wallula  via  Union  to  Idaho  City, 
about 1 300 

From  Dalles  City  to  Franklin  House  on 
the  Idaho  and  Umatilla  road 102 
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ALASKA. 

Nearly  all  the  information  we  possess  teaching  the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska 
is  comprised  in  the  correspondence  accompanying  the  President's  message,  Feb- 
ruary 17, 1868,  (Ex.  Doc.  No.  177,  40th  Congress,  2d  session,)  aiid  in  the  speech 
of  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  on  the  cession  of  Russian  America  to  the  United 
States  (published  in  the  same  document,  pp.  124-189.)  These  valuable  and  inter- 
esting papers  contain  the  researches  of  the  most  reliable  authorities,  and  demon- 
strate beyond  question  that  the  newly-acquired  territory  abounds  in  the  precious 
metals  and  useful  minerals,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  its  resources  is,  as  yet,  chiefly  confined  to  the  sea-coast  and  the 
shores  of  the  Aleutian  islands.  Of  the  vast  continental  interior  wo  know  compar- 
atively nothing}  in  the 'language  of  Mr.  Sumner,  "perhaps  no  region  of  equal 
extent  on  the  globe,  unless  we  except  the  interior  of  Africa,  or  possibly  Green- 
land, is  as  little  known.  Here,"  says  Mr.  Sumner,  "  I  do  not  speak  for  myself 
alone ;  a  learned  German,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  after  saying  that  explo- 
rations have  been  limited  to  the  coast,  testifies  that  '  the  interior,  not  only  of  the 
continent,  but  even  of  the  island  of  Sitka,  is  to-day  unexplored,  and  is  in  every 
respect  terra  incognita  ;'  the  same  has  been  repeated  of  the  islands  also."  With- 
out data  beyond  what  has  already  become  familiar  to  the  public,  it  would  -be  use- 
less, therefore,  to  encumber 'this  report  with  any  speculations  or  conjectures 
respecting  the  mineral  resources  of  a  comparatively  unexplored  region.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  Alaska  is  known  to  abound  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
and  coal,  and  that  it  possesses  many  other  valuable  resources,  chief  among  which 
are  its  fisheries  and  forests. 

In  this  enlightened  age  it  seems  singular  that  an  acquisition  of  such  inesti- 
mable importance,  in  its  political  and  commercial  aspect,  to  the  future  of  our 
country — especially  to  that  portion  of  it  lying  on  the  Pacific  slope — should  meet 
with  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  intelligent  American.  If  the  Temtory  of 
Alaska  possessed  no  other  element  of  value  than  its  vast  forests  of  pine,  spruce, 
fir,  hemlock,  and  other  trees  useful  for  lumber  and  ship- building,  it  would  be 
worth  more  than  ten  times  the  sum  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  it  under  the  treaty. 
A  moment's  consideration  will  show  how  important  a  question  the  supply  of 
timber  must  become  to  the  States  and  Temtories  of  the  Pacific  within  a  compar- 
atively short  time.  The  States  of  California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  and  the 
Territories  of  Arizona,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  liave  a  united 
area  of  903,019  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  780,000,  or  less 
than  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile.  The  area  of  timbered  land  within  this 
vast  range  of  country  is  almost  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast  north 
of  San  Francisco,  and  to  a  belt  extending  along  the  crests  and  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascades,  varying  in  width,  and  at  scattered  intervals,  fix)m 
15  to  40  or  50  miles.  Reference  to  the  maps  will  show  that  this  timbered  area 
is  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  country,  and  is  diminish- 
ing perceptibly  year  after  year.  The  consumption  of  lumber  in  California  and 
Nevada,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exports,  is  without  pamllel  in  the  history  of  new 
countries.  Immense  quantities  of  lumber,  timber,  and  firewood  are  used  in  the 
building  and  supply  of  towns;  in  mills,  mines,  flumes,  and  fences,  and  for  all  the 
requirements  of  a  miscellaneous  and  progressive  population.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that,  with  increased  facilities  for  immigration,  the  vast  tracts  of  mineral 
and  agricultural  land,  now  sustaining  less  than  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile, 
will  long  remain  so  sparsely  settled.  Within  the  next  10  years  the  population 
of  our  Pacific  States  and  Temtories  will,,  in  all  probability,  exceed  2,000,000. 
New  town£  will  spring  up  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  this  immense  domain.' 
Our  scanty  timber  lands,  already  sufiering  from  fires  and  from  reckless  waste  on 
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the  port  of  settlers,  will  be  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  increasing  population. 
Estimating  the  consumption  from  the  rate  at  which  the  forests  of  California  have 
disappeared  since  1849,  it  would  not  take  many  years,  with  a  largely  enhanced 
population,  to  denude  all  the  available  timber  districts,  increase  the  price  of  lam- 
ber  so  as  to  retard  the  developm'ent  of  many  lucrative  branches  of  industry,  and 
probably  destroy  the  export  trade  in  that  article,  which  is  now  becoming  eo 
important  an  element  in  the  growth  of  our  intercourse  with  China. 

The  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  for 
the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  With  population  new 
sources  of  wealth  will  be  opened,  and  railroads  will  be  established  north  and 
south,  with  branches  penetrating  the  mountain  passes  and  valleys  in  every  direc- 
tion, to  supply  the  wants  of  many  growing  and  prosperous  communities. 

If  Mr.  Secretary  Seward  had  accomplished  nothing  more  in  the  course  of  bis 
official  career  than  the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  he  would  for  that  act  alone  be 
entitled  not  only  to  the  thanks  of  every  citizen  of  the  Pacific  coast,  already 
awarded  him;  but  to  the  gratitude  of  millions  yet  unborn,  by  whom  the  bound- 
less domain  of  the  west  is  destined  to  be  peopled. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  desire  to  consult  the  principal  authori- 
ties on  the  resources  of  Russian  America,  I  have  caused  to  be  prepared  a  chrono- 
logical summary,  or  bibliography  in  brief,  of  the  publications  on  that  region, 
fix>m  A.  D.  1600  to  1867.  The  author.  Dr.  Alexander  S.  Tavlor,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California,  is  a  gentleman  of  great  learning  and  research,  whose  labors  fot 
the  preservation  of  all  the  known  records  of  discovery  and  adventure  on  the 
Pacific  coast  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

BfJtHioffraph^  qf  Alaska. 

1600. — Haklutft  Rich^d.  Yoyagea,  discoveries,  navigations,  Ac.,  of  the  English  nation. 
In  two  volumes,  small  folios ;  London,  1589-1600.  Also  another  volnme  by  the  same  author 
of  voyages  not  iuclnded  in  the  first  work,  and  not  published  until  1811,  at  London,  in  one 
volume,,  quarto ;  contains  the  earliest  notices  of  the  far  northern  voyages  on  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic. 

1600. — Original  Documents  an  the  Voyages  and  SeruiceM  of  Frida  Andres  de  UrdanettOf 
pilot  jof  Legtfcspis  Manila  expedition  in  1^65,  collected  hj  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarette, 
president  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  History ;  in  one  volume,  Svo,  in  the  set  of  five 
volumes;  Madrid,  about  1616.  It  was  Urdanetta  who  first  discovered  ike  cannsnts  and 
winds  above  40^,  with  which  he  sailnd  his  ships  from  Manila  till  he  made  the  norUi  shores 
of  California,  and  thence  down  the  coasts  to  Mexico. 

1625. — The  Pilgrims  of  Samuel  Purchase,  in  three  volumes,  quarto ;  London,  1625.  Con- 
tains the  voyage  of  Juan  de  Fuga,  the  Greek  pilot,  in  1592,  for  original  documents  pertain- 
ing to  which,  obtained  from  the  island  of  Cepbalonia,  see  the  author's  notes  on  de  Fuca  in 
Hntchings*s  California  Magazine  for  1859,  also  Greenhow's  History.  . 

1640. — Histoire  du  Noveau  Monde,  by  Jean  de  Laet.    Folio ;  Leyden,  1640. 

16^.—TAs  Geography  of  the  World,  by  Jean  Blen.     Folio ;  Amsterdam,  1662. 

1699. — De  Originibus  Americains,  by  George  Home.    Folio ;  Antwerp,  1699. 

1712. — Historical  Researches  respecting  the  New  World,  by  Henric  Scherer,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Ingoldstadt,  Bavaria.'  In  German,  about  1712. 

\71^,^ Recueil  du  Voyages  au  Nord,  in  nine  volumes,  12mo;  Amsterdam,  1715. 

1704-1750.— royals  Collections :  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyages,  6  vols.,  folio,  1704- 
1712;  Harris's  Collection  of  Voyages,  2  vols.,  folio,  1715-1720;  Hawkesworth's  Collection 
of  Voyages,  5  vols.,  folio,  1735-1740  ;  Osborne's  Collection  of  Voyages,  2  vols.,  folio,  1746- 
1750 ;  account  of  De  Pontes  apocryphal  voyage  through  the  Northwest  Passage  in  1640  in 
the  London  Monthly  Miscellany  of  1708 ;  Voyages  of  Francisco  Coreal,  1666-1697,  from 
the  Spanish,  in  2  vols.,  12mo,  Paris,  1726. 

17^.— Potheries  Historie  Amerique  Septentrionelle,  in  4  vols.,  12mo ;  Paris,  1722. 

1729. — Origin  de  los  Jndios  de  el  Nw&eo  Mundo  y  Indies  Oecidentales,  by  Friar  Gregorio 
Garcia ;  folio,  Madrid,  1729. 

1753  — Nauvelles  Cartes  de  L^AminU  Fonts  et  Autres  ^avigateurs  Espagnoles,  Anglais^ 
Sfc,  dans  le  mer  Septentrional^  by  G.  de  Lisle ;  quarto ;  Paris,  1753. 

17b7, ^-History  of  Cal\fonwi,  by  tho  Jesuit  Father  Miguel  Vanegas,  3  vols.,  12mo ;  Mad- 
rid, 1757,  and  published  shortly  atler  in  French,  English,  and  Gorman.    Contains  notations 
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Qp  to  175S  on  the  ha  northwest  coast  and  connections  with  China,  with  Talaable  maps  of  the 
north  coasts,  Ac 

1757.— ffeieareftes  on  the  Voyages  ef  the  Ckinete  and  Japanese  to  the  American  Coaeis,  hj 
H.  De  Guignes ;  Tide  Jonmal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Bellea  Lettres ;  Paris,  1757. 

1757.— L€<res  Edi/iante»  et  Curieusetf  Sfc,,  Sfc,,  of  the  Jesait  missionaries  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  from  1600  to  1760,  published  in  French,  with  translations  in  English,  Spanish, 
German,  Italian,  &c,  in  some  30  yoIs.,  12mo.  Some  of  the  Tolnmes  contain  ezseedinglj 
interesting  acconnts  of  the  first  travels  in  the  far  northern  parallels  of  Asia  and  America, 
and  discoveries  of  the  proximities  of  the  old  and  the  new  continents  to  the  north  of  California 
and  of  China.  Jesuit  writers  lay  claim  to  the  first  mention  of  this  connection  to  the  world 
of  letters  and  science,  and  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Lettes  Edi^ntee  contains  the  celebrated 
narration  of  Father  Greelon,  who  was  transferred  to  China  bemre  1660,  and  travelled  ezten- 
'  eively  as  a  missionary  among  the  Manchoo  and  Mongolian  populations  of  that  empire.  In 
one  of  his  journeys  in  Chinese  Tartary  he  fell  in  with  an  Indian  woman  of  the  Huron  tribes, 
whom  he  had  known  when  serving  in  the  far  west  of  Canada,  and  who  confessed  her  sins  to 
him  as  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  church  at  this  immense  distance  from  her  native  country. 
This  woman  informed  Greelon  that  she  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  an  Indian  fight,  and  had 
afterwards  been  transferred  as  a  slave  from  tribe  to  tribe,  until  she  had  crossed  in  boats  over 
a  piece  of  water,  which  was  salt,  and  again  sold  from  one  person  to  another  until  conveyed 
to  the  plains  of  Tartary.  This  fact  is  said  by  some  to  have  first  stimulated  the  attention  of 
the  Russian  authorities,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Behring  Straits  and  Alaska. 
It  was  the  redoubtable  old  sailor,  Peter  the  Great,  and  after  him  his  wife,  the  Empress 
Catherine,  who  set  afloat  the  great  discovery  vovages  of  Vitus  Behring  and  Alexander 
Tschirikoff  in  1728-'29  and  to  1741,  which  sailed  from  Kamschatka,  and  discovered  the 
straits  which  separated  Asia  from  America,  and  fully  confirmed  the  speculations  of  the  old 
Jesuit  missionanes  of  Canada,  California,  and  China.  (See  the  curious  map  of  the  Pacific 
in  the  Spanish  edition  of  Venega*s  California.  See  also  on  this  curious  subject  of  Asiatic 
and  American  ethnographic  connections  the  celebrated  work  **  Melanges  Anatigues**  of  A. 
Bemusat,  and  the  notes  of  Kurz  in  the  NouveUe  Jonmal  Aeiatique  on  Chinese  history.) 

1774. — Discoveries  of  the  Russians  on  the  Northwest  Coasts  of  America,  d^c,  by  Von  Mul- 
ler;  quarto,  London,  1774.    Contains  the  earliest  Russian  voyages  to  Pacific  America. 

1774. — Account  of  the  Northern  Archipelago  to  the  east  of  KanUschatkaf  SfC,  ^c,  by  J. 
Ton  Staehlin.    1  vol.,  8vo,  London,  1774. 

1778. — American  AtlaSy  or  description  of  the  whole  continent  of  America,  in  grand  folio, 
by  Thos.  Jeffreys ;  London,  1778. 

1780. — Discoveries  of  the  Russians  in  the  North  Pae^c^  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Cox ;  quarto, 
London,  1780.  Contains  the  accounts  of  Behring's  voyage  of  1741,  and  other  valuable 
histories. 

1780.— JbarKoi  and  Proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  1780  to 
present  time ;  many  volumes. 

«    1781,-^ Historical  and  Oeographieal  Miscellanies,  by  Hon.  Daenis  Barrington,  1  or  2  vols., 
8vo;  London,  1781.    Contains  papers  on  extreme  North  Pacific  coasts. 

1788. — The  Apocryphal  Voyage  of  Francisco  Maldonada  through  the  Northvsest  Passage^ 
published  in  Madrid  about  17^  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Historv,  from  M8S.  discovered 
m  the  Ambrosian  library  of  Milan.  Also,  Cevallo's  Voyages  of  Maldonada,  De  Fuca,  and 
Fonte,  1  JTOl.,  8vo,  Madrid,  1798. 

1789. —  Voyage  of  Captains  Portlock  and  Dixon  to  the  Northwest  Coasts  of  America^  8fe., 
4rc.,  in  the  King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte,  in  1788-'89 ;  quarto,  London,  1789. 

1780. —  Pissertation  Qeographico  de  Sovo  California,  ifc,  by  J.  A.  Hartman;  quarto, 
Marburg,  1789. 

1789. — Relation  of  a  recent  Spanish  voyage  to  the  northwest  coaAs  of  America,  ante  1789, 
by  J.  F.  Bourgoing.    3  vols.,  8vo,  (French)  3d  edition,  Paris,  1803. 

1790— Cook's  Voyages,  The  three  voyages  of  Captain  James  Cook  between  1 766  and 
1776,  to  the  Pacific  and  northwest  cocists.  The  only  reliable  editions,  which  are  in  several 
volumes,  are  those  published  under  the  directions  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty of  England,  printed  at  London  at  separate  periods  before  1792. 

1790.— TAs  Voyages  of  Captain  Billings  to  Behring  Straits,  Kamstchatka,  Sfc,  SfC,  1785- 
1790,  in  the  Russian  service,  by  Martin  Saner ;  quarto,  London,  1796. 

1790. — Vnages  made  in  1788-'89  between  China  and  Northwest  America,  by  Captain  John 
Mearres,  R.  N.;  quarto,  Loudon,  1790.  Captain  Dixon's  reply  to  the  same,  J  vol.,  quarto, 
London,  1790. 

1791.— Jottma/  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Spanish  Exploring  Ships  Atretida  and  Discubierta, 
under  Captain  Alexander  Malaspina,  in  1791 ;  preserved  m  MbS.  in  the  viceroy's  library  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  Spanish  hydrography  at  Maarid  Malaspiaa's  charts  were  published  In 
a  qoarto  volnme  by  the  Spanish  government  about  1802,  and  credited  to  the  voyage  of  the 
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Satil  and  Mejicaoa,  and  afterwards  became  the  established  aatborities  in  the  Spanish 
for  the  north  Pacific  coast  down  to  1830. 

1702.— The  Viceroy^t  Archives  of  Mexican  Hittarf,  collected  and  arrang|ed  under  orden 
frQm  Viceroy  Bevilla  Gigedo  by  Father  Francisco  Garcia  Fi&^eroa,  and  arranged  iu  33  or 
more  folio  volumes,  and  now  in  the  old  viceroy^s  library  in  Mexico  City.  Perfect  c^ies  of 
this  valuable  collection  are  stated  to  have  been  also  sent  to  Madrid  before  1800.  Itoontaiss 
invaluable  material,  collated  by  Cassasola  and  Bonilla,  on  the  Spanish  discovery  voyages  to 
that  portion  of  ancient  Alta  California  between  the  latitudes  55^  and  61^,  as  claimed  by 
Spain,  which  afterwards  became  the  domain  of  Russian  America,  and  now  forms  a  portion 
of  the  United  States  Territory  of  Alaska.  See  also  contribution  of  Secretary  Seward,  m 
1865,  on  Spanish  northwest  voyages,  contained  in  the  Bibliografa  Californica  of  the  aatbor. 

1793. — Voyages  and  Travels  in  Asiatic  Russia  and  in  the  North  Pac^ic,  compiled  by  Pro- 
fessor Pierre  Simon  Pallas ;  4  or  5  vols.,  quarto,  Paris,  1789-*93.  There  are  also  English  edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  Pallas,  who  was  a  celebrated  Grerman  professor  in  Russia  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  This  appears  to  be  the  same  work  edited  or  com- 
pleted by  Theodor  K.  de  Mirievoy,  and  which  contains  such  valuable  material  on  the  philol- 
ogy of  Europe  and  Asia.  Pallas  also  wrote  extensively  on  the  natural  history  of  Rnsisiaii 
America  in  German.  Pallas  was  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  of  his  day,  and  his  writing 
covered  a  multitude  of  subjects.  His  notations  on  the  locust  and  grasshopper  ravages  lu 
the  Crimea,  noticed  by  the  learned  Russian  entomologist,  Motschulsky,  and  also  by  the 
author  of  this  bibliography  in  the  Smithsonian  report  for  1809,  are  of  great  value  in  science. 

1793. — Voyages  and  Travels  to  the  Coppermine  River  and  the  Countries  west  of  Canada  in 
]789-'93,  by  Alexander  Mackenzie;  in  8vo  and  quarto,  London,  1801  and  J 802.  The  work 
of  Samuel  Hearne,  ^describing  his  voyage  of  1770-1772  in  some  of  the  countries  visited  by 
Mackenzie,  and  for  the  discovery  of  copper  mines,  was  published  in  London  in  quarto  in 
1795. 

1799.—  Voyage  round  the  World,  by  Captain  Jean  Francois  G.  de  La  Peronse ;  edited  by 
M.  Millet  Muriau.  Government  edition  in  French,  4  vols.,  quarto,  1797,  maps  and  iUastra- 
tions ;  also  English  and  Gorman  editions. 

y799.— Voyage  to  the  Northwest  Coa  ts  of  America  and  Round  the  World,  1790  to  1792,  in 
the  French  ship  Solide,  by  Captain  Etiene  Marcfaand,  preceded  by  an  historical  introduction 
of  discoveries,  &c.,  on  the  northwest  coasts  of  America,  by  Claret  Fleniell,  (in  French,)  in 
4  vols.,  quarto,  Paris,  1799. 

1801. — Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Exploration  on  the  Northwest  Coasts  of  America  in  1790 
to  1795,  ^c,  8^  ,  by  Captain  George  Yanc(fuver,  R.  N.;  plates  and  maps ;  published  by  the 
government  in  5  or  6  vols.,  quarto,  London,  180  if  Lieutenant  Broughton,  an  officer  of  one 
of  Vancouver's  vessels,  also  published  an  account  of  the  voyage  in  quarto  form  at  London, 
in  1604. 

1802. —  Voyage  of  tht  Sutil  and  Mezicana,  exploring  vessels,  under  Captains  Dionisio  Gal* 
iano  and  Cayatano  Valdez,  of  the  Spanish  navv,  in  1792,  to  the  northwest  coasts ;  published 
by  order  of  the  King  of  ^ain,  in  1  vol.,  8vo,  m  J  802,  with  map.  The  Memoriae  sobre  lad 
Observaciones  Astronomicas  que  ban  servido  de  fundamentos  a  las  Cartas  de  la  Costa  Nor-, 
weste  de  America,  written  about  1810  by  Admiral  Espinosa,  of  the  Spanish  navy,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Hydrographic  office  of  Madrid,  is  spoken  of  by  Humboldt  as  a  work  of  value. 

1805. — Catalogo  de  las  lenguas  Conocidas,  y  numeracion,  division  y  elases  de  estas^  segun  la 
diversidad  de  sus  idiomas  y  dialectes,  by  Father  Lorenzo  Hervas,  soc.  Jesuits,  in  six  vols., 
quarto,  of  nearly  400  pages  each.    Published  at  Madrid  1800  to  1805 ;  also  in  octavo. 

1806. —  Ihe  *' Mithradates oder  AUgmeine  Sprachinkunde  mit  dem  Voter  als  Sprachbone" 
&c,a  famous  authority  in  the  philosophy  of  languages,  was  commenced  by  Jonn  Christo- 
pher Adelung,  of  Berlin,  in  1806,  and  concluded  by  John  Severan  Vater,  in  1817,  in  five 
vols.,  8vo,  at  Berlin.  Another  work  was  publisbed  by  Frederick  Adelung,  in  1815,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  quarto,  en^tled  **  Catherinas  der  Grossen  Verdienste,"  A-c,  &c.  The  Mith- 
radates  contains  valuable  matter  on  the  Indian  langutiges  of  the  far  north  Pacific  coasts. 

1811. —  Works  of  Alexander  Humboldt.  A  critical  examination  of  the  history,  navigation, 
and  geography  oi  the  New  World  and  the  progress  of  nautical  astronomy  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries;  in  French,  5  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1836-'39.  Also,  Researches  concerning  the 
Institutions  and  Monuments  of  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  North  America,  with  descripttons 
and  scenes  in  the  Cordilleras,  plates,  maps,  and  plans ;  in  "2  vols.,  folio,  Paris,  1810;  Lon- 
don edition,  2  vols.,  dvo,  1814.  Also,  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  in  2  vols., 
folio,  Paris,  180&-18II,  plates,  maps,  and  plans  ;  Loudon  edition  in  4  vols.,  8vo,  1811 ;  also 
a  New  York  edition  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  1811.  All  these  works  contain  valuable  notations  on  the 
Alaskan  countries. 

1812.— PuteschestwU  W.  America,  by  Chvostov  I.  DavidoE  2  vols.,  8vo,  St.  Petersbarg, 
1812. 

ISIA.—Voyage  Round  the  World  in  the  Russian  ships  Neva  and  Nadedsda,  in  1803-1S06, 
commanded  by  Adam  John  Von  Kmesenstern,  (afterwards  admiral  in  the  imperial  iiavy.) 
English  edition,  in  quarto,  London,  1814,  with  mape,  plates,  &c.    Also,  Berlin  edition.   The 
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other  works  published  on  this  voyage  bj  Kmesenstem's  officers  are  Dr.  Langsdorff  *s  work, 
ill  2  vols.,  quarto,  London,  1816,  and  Captain  Wrey  Lisiansky's,  in  1  vol.,  qaartOi  London, 
1314.  They  were  aiso  all  published  in  different  forms  in  the  Bussian  language  and  in 
French.  Admiral  Kmesenstem  also  wrote  a  work  of  78  pages  on  the  Indian  languages  of 
Alaska,  for  the.  St.  Petersbnrfi^  Academy,  in  1 81 3.  He  was  also  the  most  tboroughl  v  instructed 
seaman  in  the  world  on  the  hydrography  of  the  Pacific,  and  compiled  those  charts  of  the 
great  ocean  which  are  the  models  of  all  others,  all  of  which,  with  his  nautical  notes  and 
memoirs  accompanying  these,  have  made  him  celebrated  among  the  savans  of  America  and 
Europe.  Before  his  death,  about  1850,  he  had  filled  many  posts  of  the  highest  honor  in  the 
imperial  service,  and  was  a  man  of  the  most  estimable  personal  character. 

1617. —Collection  of  Forges  in  the  South  8ea$  and  the  North  Pmei/ie,  from  1527  to  1800. 
By  Admiral  James  Bumey,  R.  N.  In  6  vols.,  quarto,  London,  J814--1817;  with  plates, 
charts,  &c.    This  valuable  work  contains  very  little  dii  voyages  after  1770. 

18X7,— The  American  Coast  Pilot,  ifc.  By  Edmund  Blunt,  of  New  York.  The  editions 
of  this  well-known  work  subsequent  to  1650  contain  valuable  notices  of  the  hydrography 
of  Russian  America  and  the  northwest  coasts.  The  same  may  be  said  of  **  The  Amencaa 
Navigator,"  by  N.  A.  Bowdltch ;  but  the  editions  of  both  works  prior  to  1850  are  very 
meagre  on  the  coasts  mentioned. 

1818-34. —  Voyage  to  California  and  the  North  Pacific  Coasts,  in  the  French  trading  ship 
Bordelais.  By  Captain  Camile  Rocquefeul.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1823.  Voyage  Round  the 
World  in  the  French  trading  ship  Heros,  in  1826-1829.  By  Captain  Duhaut  Cilley.  In  2 
vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1834.  Both  these  works  relate  to  California  and  the  coasts  fdrtber  north, 
and  contain  much  interesting  matter  on  the  iiir  trade  of  the  epoch  ante  1830. 

1823.-^  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring^s  Straits,  California,  Sfc,  in 
the  Russian  ship  Ruric,  in  1816-1818.  By  Captain  Otto  Von  Kotzebue,  (afterwards  admiral 
in  the  imperial  navy. )  In  3  vols.,  8vo,  liondon,  1823.  Editions  also  in  German  and  French. 
Chamisso  was  the  surgeon  and  naturalist  of  the  Ruric,  and  for  many  years  after  made  val- 
uable contributions  to  the  learned  societies  of  Russia,  German v,  and  France,  on  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  countries  visited,  particularly  of  Alaska.  Kotzebue  also  made  another  voyage 
to  Russian  America,  the  central  Pacific  islands,  and  California,  in  \&i3  to  1826,  in  the  Rus- 
sian ship  Enterprise,  or  Predpriate,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  English  at  London 
in  1830,  in  2  vols.,  8vo.  In  this  voyage  Escbscholz  went  as  naturalist,  and  aft«r  his  arrival 
in  Russia  contributed  valuable  material  on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Alaska,  Califomia,  &.c, 
in  different  German,  Russian,  and  French  journals  of  learning  and  science,  which  are  liighly 
esteemed.  Choris,  the  artist  of  Kotzebue^s  voyage,  who  was  afterwards  killed  in  Mexico, 
also  published  an  illustrated  work  on  the  voyage,  entitled  "Voyage  Pittoresque.*'  These 
two  voyages  of  Kotzebue  are  often  confoundea  as  one,  and  the  names  of  Cnamisao  and 
Escbscholz,  which  Kotzebue  attached  to  certain  localities  in  Alaska,  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  Indian  or  Spanish  terms,  and  both  as  members  of  one  expedition.  Admiral  Kotzebue 
served  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  govemmenti  and  a  hydro- 
graphic  author  of  eminence.    He  died,  we  believe,  in  1858. 

1824. — Voyage  to  Russian  America  Sfc,  by  M.  Chromtschenko ;  vide  St.  Petersburg 
Archives  of  History,  &c.,  &c.,  for  1624;  also  in  German  in  the  periodical  Hertha,  for  1824. 
Chromtschenko  and  Etoline  made  surveys  of  the  Alaskan  coasts,  which  were  reduced  to 
charts  and  maps. 

1831. — Voyage  of  the  ship  Blossom  to  the  North  Pacific  and  Behring^s  Straits  in  1825  to 
1828,  to  e%H>peraU  with  the  A  retic  Expeditions  from  the  Atlantic,  By  Captain  F.  W.  Beochey, 
R.  N.,  (afterwards  admiral.)  Published  under  orders  of  the  British  Admiralty.  In  1  vol. 
quarto,  also  in  2  vols.,  6vo,  London,  1831 ;  both  with  plates,  maps,  Ac.  A  quarto  volume 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  voyage  was  also  publishea  at  London  in  1839.  The  botanical 
collections  were  edited  by  Sir  William  J.  Hooker  and  others,  in  the  separate  volumes  included 
in  the  Flora  Boreala  Americana,  published  in  2  vols.,  quarto,  about  1840,  and  Hooker's  Plantae 
ieonii,  of  1844.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  matenal  relating  to  Alaska  is  to  be  found  in 
all  these  volumes.    Admiral  Beechey,  we  believe,  died  in  London  in  1859. 

1836. — Voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  in  the  Russian  ship  Seniavive,  in  1826-'29,  by  Captain 
Frederick  Lutke,  (now  admiral  in  the  Imperial  navy,)  in  4  vols.,  8vo;  St.  Petersburg  and 
Paris,  ]835-'36.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  Russian  America  and  the  north 
Pacific.    The  author  served  in  the  Crimean  war  of  1856. 

1839.— Boer,  Von  K,  E,  Statistics  and  Ethnography  of  the  Russian  American  Countries. 
This  author,  it  is  said,  was  with  Admiral  Von  Wrang^i  when  governor  of  Sitka,  and  made 
valuable  contributions  on  the  above  subjects  and  on  natural  history  to  the  scientific  journals 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  between  1837  and  1845. 

1839,— T&e  Physical  History  rf  Man.  In  2  vols.,  dvo,  plates  ;  1839.  TAs  Natural  His- 
tory of  Man.  In  2  vols.,  8vo,  plates ;  1855.  Both  by  Dr.  J.  Pritchard,  of  London,  and 
esteemed  as  high  authorities  in  ethnology.  They  contain  valuable  matter  on  the  Alaska 
Indians.  The  volumes  of  transactions  of  the  ethnological  societies  of  New  York,  Londoni 
and  Paris  also  contain  aocounta  of  the  tribes  of  the  Territory  to  be  found  in  no  other  pnblidb* 
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tions.    Tn  (ihis  category  are  also  the  learned  ethnological  works  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  o£ 
Philadelphia,  from  1340  to  1850. 

1839. — Beitrage  zwr  Kentniss  des  Rusiian  Rtuks,  U9d  dtr  angfanzan/iem  Ltmder  Anes, 
by  K.  E.  Yon  Bar  and  G.  Von  Helmersen,  in  several  rolnmes,  from  1839  9t  tig. 

1840. — Notes  on  the  Islands  of  the  district  of  Vnalaskaj  8fe,,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  1840.  Also 
notes  on  the  Eoloschon  and  other  Russian  Americnn  Indian  tribes  and  their  langoages,  in 
1  vol.,  8vo,  1846,  by  the  Greek  Priest  J  van  Veniaminov,  (in  Russian,)  both  published  in  St. 
Petersburg.  W.  Schott  also  published  some  philological  papers  on  the  Eoloechon  language, 
in  Erman^s  archives,  Berlin,  3d  vol.,  1843 

lHi3.--Vogage  of  the  Sulphur  to  the  North  Pacific,  ^c,  in  1837-1841,  under  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  R.  N.,  (now  admiraL)  In  ^vols.,  8vo,  1840.  The  zoology  of  the  expedition^  in 
quarto,  was  published  in  1843-45.  These  accounts  relate  largely  to  Russian  America.  They 
are  government  works. 

1844. — Explorations^  ^e.,  in  the  two  Calif omias,  ^c,  ^c,  in  1840-43.  By  Dnflol  de 
Mofras.  In  3  vols.,  8vo,  with  volume  of  atlas  and  plates.  Paris,  1844.  Government  work. 
Contains  notices  of  Alaska  and  its  trade,  Indians,  &c. 

1844. — Anales  de  la  Philosophie  Chretiene.  Vol.  15  and  others.  Contains  papers  of  M. 
Prevauey  on  the  ethnological  connections  of  Alaska  and  Mexico  by  the  Mongolian  races. 

'  1845. — Overland  Joumef  Round  the  Worlds  8fc.    "By  Sir  Greorge  Simpson,  governor  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  territories  in  1841-42.    In  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1845.    Also  in  New  York. 

1845. — Exploring  Expedition  Round  the  World,  in  the  Vincennes  and  other  government 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  in  18:^8-42,  under  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes,  (now  admiral 
U.  S.  N.)  In  5  vols.,  imperial  octavo.  Government  work,  1845.  Plates,  maps,  charts,  and 
plans.  Some  40  volumes  altogether  were  published  on  the  results  of  this  expedition,  many 
of  which  contain  more  or  less  valuable  of  scientific  matter  on  Alaska.  A  number  of  the 
officers  of  the  expedition  afterwards  served  in  California  from  1846  to  1867. 

1846.— L'Orv^on  et  les  Cotes  du  Norde  Pae^que,  8fe.  By  M.  Felix.  With  map;  1  Td., 
8vo.    Paris,  1846. 

1046.^  Ethnolofy  and  Philology  of  Wilkes^s  Exploring  Expedition,  By  Horatio  Hale.  1 
vol.,  quarto.    Philadelphia,  1846. 

1847. — History  of  Oregon^  Calif omia^  and  the  North  Pacific  Coasts,  By  Robert  W.  Green- 
how.  1  vol.,  8vo,  4th  ed.,  Boston,  1847.  Mr.  Greenhow  was  United  States  attorney  for 
the  California  Land  Commission  of  1852,  and  died  in  San  Francisco  in  1856.  His  work 
contains  valuable  notations  on  Alaskan  history. 

1647. — Studies  on  the  Primitive  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Races  of  America  and  Oceaa- 
tca,  bv  Gustavo  D'Eitcthal,  2  vols.,  8vo.  Fragments  on  the  Historv,  Geography,  Slc,  d 
America,  by  C.  F.  Jomard ;  1  vol.,  8vo.  Both  these  works  were  published  (in  fVench)  aft 
Paris  in  1847. 

1848. — Volume  of  Charts  and  Mops  on  Russian  America,  ^c,  printed  by  the  lithographic 
press  at  Sitka  in  1848. 

1849. — The  Collections  of  Lieutenant  Zffgoskin,  of  the  Imperial  navy,  or  the  Indian  Tabes 
and  Languages  of  Alaska,  are  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Geographic^ 
Society  for  1847-*48-*49,  et  seq.,  and  also  in  his  work  of  travels,  in  2  vols.,  8vo. ;  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1847-1848. 

1850-*60. — Orography,  S^c,  of  the  North  Pacific  Countries,  by  Professor  Grewingk,  pub- 
lished in  Transactions  of  the  Mineralogical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  also  in  Gennany. 
This  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sumner  to  be  a  very  valuable  work,  particulany  on  the  mineral  devel- 
opments of  Alaska. 

1850.— i^miMM/  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man,  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham.  8vo,  London, 
1850. 

1851. — Sir  John  Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition,    2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1651. 

1851. — A  Nautical  and  Historical  Directory  of  the  Pacific  Coasts  and  Islands,  8^c,,  Sfc,,  bv 
Alexander  G.  Findlay ;  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  London,  1851.  This  is  a  work  of  ^at  meri( 
and  one  of  the  best  compiled  on  oceanic  hydrography,  and  has  been  of  great  utility.  The 
author  is  well  known  m  England,  and  an  eminent  collaborator  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  (^graphical  Society.  Bis  notations  on  the  Alaskan  coasts  are  from  the  best  author- 
ities of  Russia  and  other  nations. 

1852.— Foya^e  of  the  ship  Herald,  under  Captain  Hy.  Kellet,  in  1845  to  1851,  being  thraa 
cruises  to  the  Behring's  straits  countries  and  a  voyage  round  the  world ;  by  Dr.  B.  Soeman; 
2  vols.,  Bve,  1853.  Other  volumes  dn  the  natural  mstory  of  the  voyage  were  published  by 
Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  1  vol.,  quarto,  1853.  A  separate  volume  was  written  by  Dr.  Seeman 
on  the  botanv  of  the  voyage,  in  quarto.  All  of  them  are  in  high  esteem  in  the  learned 
world.  See  also  the  volumes  of  Sir  Leopold  McClintock  on  his  vovage  to  Behring*s  straits 
and  the  Arctic,  of  1852  to  1854 ;.  also,  the  volumes  of  the  London  Nautical  Magazine.    The 
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work  of  Seeman  contams  the  model  of  an  exploring  voyage,  and  is  the  moat  eonrenieut 
thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 

1855. — Admiral  Von  J^rangd,  ThU  gentleman,  who  fleveral  times  visited  California,  was 
^vemor  of  Russian  America  before  1848,  and  wrote  largely  in  the  Russian  and  German 
'onmals  on  the  status  and  natural  history  of  Alaska.  His  works  are  considered  of  first-class 
merit. 

1855. — Natieet  of  the  Crustacea  and  other  Invertebrate  Marine  Animals  of  the  North  Pacific 
Countries^  by  Professor  William  Simpson,  surgeon,  &c.,  of  the  United  States  North  Pacific 
^.xpedition  of  1854~*56.  These  notices  were  published  in  the  transactions  of  several  learned 
■ocieties  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  from  1^5  to  .J8G3,  and  would  now  make 

12mo.  of  some  300  pages,  and  have  become  standard  authorities  in  natural  science.  The 
author  is  well  known  m  California,,  has  contributed  valuable  services  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  Museum  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  His  nota- 
tions on  the  invertebrate  animals  of  the  Alaskan  coasts  are  extremely  Interesting  and  curious, 

1855. —  Transactions  of  the  California  Academy  of  Natnral  Seienees,  in  4  vols.,  8vo,  from 
1855  to  1866;  contains  several  valuable  papers  on  the  natural  history,  &>c.,  of  Alaska,  by 
writers  of  the  Pacific  domain. 

1855. — TAs  Birds  of  Texas,  Cal{fomiay  Oregon,  Sfc,  bv  John  Cassin,  in  2  vols,  quarto; 
Philadelphia,  1855 ;  with  plates.  Also  the  volumes  of  John  J.  Audubon  on  the  Biography 
of  North  American  Birds,  and  his  great  work  cf  accompanying  plates,  all  published  before 
1855.  The  Quadrupeds  of  North  American  is  a  celebrated  work;  also  written  by  Audubon 
and  Dr.  John  Bachman,  1640-*43.  All  these  volumes  are  splendidly  illustrated,  and  relate 
largely  to  the  natural  history  of  Alaska. 

1857. — John  C.  E.  Buschmajjtny  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  The  philolog- 
leal  treatises  of  this  etninent  savan  on  the  Indian  languages  of  Russian  America,  and  show- 
ing their  relations  to  the  Athabascan  families  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  compari- 
sons with  the  northern  tribes  of  Mexico,  are  contained  in  the  volumes  of  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  since  1850. 

1857. — The  North  Pae\fic  Exploring  and  Surveying  Expedition,  by  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Hab- 
eisham,  U.  S.  Navy ;  1  vol.,  8vo,  1&7. 

1857. —  Three  Years  in  Washington  Territory,  with  notices  of  the  northwest  coasts,  by  Jas. 
6.  Swan;  1  vol.,  ]2mo,  New  York,  1857. 

1857. — Mission  to  the  Oovtrmnent  of  Japan,  by  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  U.  S.  Navy ;  in 
3  vols.,  quarto,  1857,  copiously  illustrated.  Contains  highly  valuable  notices  on  the  hydro- 
g^phy  of  the  north  Pacific,  its  great  sea  currents,  &c,  dto. ;  govemmont  work. 

1857. —  The  Pacific  Hailroad Survey  voLuvms,  from  1853 to  1856,  in  12  vols.,  quarto,  copiously 
illustrated.  The  first  volume  and  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  contain  valuable  notations  on  tile 
^dians,  birds,  fishes,  and  animals,  &c.,  of  the  Pacific  domains  and  of  Alaska.  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  volumes  may  be  found  Spencer  F.  Baird's  Bibliographies  of  American  Natural  His- 
tory, where  all  the  authorities  on  Alaskan  zoology  are  set  forth. 

1858.— R^ores  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Qfice,  in  quartos,  sinoe  1853.  That  of 
1858  contains  the  excellent  directory  of  George  Davidson  of  the  coasts  of  California  and  to 
the  far  north,  and  incidentally  of  Alaska. 

1858. — Literature  of  the  Aboriginal  Languages  of  America,  by  H.  E.  Ludewig ;  vrith 
additions  by  W.  W.  Turner  and  N.  Truebner.    1  vol.,  8vo.,  London,  1858. 

1860. — Chinese  Repository.  An  English  magazine  published  at  Canton  since  1838,  and 
making  now  over  ;)0  volumes.  It  contains  an  immense  amount  of  matter  on  Asiatic  litera- 
ture, and  has  papers  on  Alaska  and  Kamstchatka.  It  was  first  edited  by  an  American  mis- 
sionary from  Massachusetts. 

\e&Si.— Geographical  DiUionary  of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World,  by  J.  B.  McCulloch ; 
in  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  London,  1855,  and  recent  editions. 

I860.— TA«  Forest  Trees  of  North  America,  by  Dr.  J.  G. Cooper,  of  California;  in  Patent 
Office  Report  for  1860.    This  is  an  addendum  to  the  great  work  of  Michaux  and  Nuttall. 

1860. — The  Flora  of  North  America,  by  Dr.  John  Torrey  and  Dr.  Asa  Gray  ;  in  royal  8vo 
volumes.   Also,  their  continuations  in  the  volumes  of  the  Railroad  Surveys! 

1860. — Smithsonian  Institution.  The  volumes  of  annual  reports  of  this  Institution,  and 
those  entitled  **  Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  contain  several  valaable  notations  on  the 
Indians  and  natural  hutory  of  Alaska.  Major  Robert  Kennicott,  of  Chicago,  one  of  their 
most  famous  assistants,  and  who  explored  the  eastern  sections  of  Alaska  in  ]862-'64,  died 
at  Michaelowski,  in  that  Territory  in  May,  1866,  while  engaged  in  explorations  connected 
with  Bulckle^'s  Telegraph  Survey.  The  manuscripts  of  his  travels  are  said  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  his  fnends  in  Chicago  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

I860.— T6s  Indianalogy  of  California,  including  notes  on  the  Indian  tribes  of  Alaska  and 
other  portions  of  the  Pacific  domain ;  published  in  the  California  Farmer  newspaper  in  four 
series  of  150  numbers,  from  1860  to  1864,  by  Alex.  S.  Taylor;  perfect  set  in  the  mercanUls 
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library  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  libranr  of  the  Smithsonian  Institation.  The  valoable  papen 
of  the  late  Albert  Gallatin  on  the  northwest  Indian  nations  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  volumes 
of  the  New  York  Ethnological  society,  after  1845. 

I860. —  The  Geography  qf  the  Sea^  by  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Manry,  8th  edition,  New  York, 
1861 ;  also  his  Wind  and  Cnnrent  Cbarts-of  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  anUior  was  Superin- 
tendent of  the  National  Observatory  at  Washington,  and  afterwards  became  an  admiral  in 
the  rebel  service  of  the  southern  confederacy.  The  work  contains  valuable  notations  on  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  North  Pacific 

1861. — Ti^  Vegetation  of  the  Coasts  and  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  collections  on  the 
voyage  of  t|ie  Russian  ship  Seniavive,  under  Captain  Lutke,  18^^1829,  by  P.  H.  Von 
Kitlitz,  in  quarto,  published  in  Germany,  in  1861. 

1861. — History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Earth,  by  Carl  Von  Ritter ;  London,  1861. 

1861. — History  of  EaUem  Asia,  Mongolia,  China,  Manchuria,  the  Amoor,  KamtMchailuL, 
8^c.,  8fc,,  ^c,  by  Professor  Frederick  C.  Neuman,  of  Munich  and  Berlin;  London,  1861. 

1862. — Discoveries  in  northern  Pacific  from  Mongolian  Asia,  before  the  times  of  the  ice^ 
landers,  (A,  D.  500.)  These  are  said  to  be  written  bv  Mr.  C.  G.  Leland,  and  published  in 
the  Knickerbocker  and  Continental  magazines  of  1848  and  1862,  and  are  mostly,  as  is  under- 
stood, from  the  work  of  Professor  F.  C.  Neuman,  of  Munich  and  Berlin. 

1862.— History  of  the  Discovery  and  Chartography  qf  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  of 
North  America,  by  Dr.  John  G.  Kohl.    1  vol.,  8vo,  London,  1862. 

1863. — Report  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  Resowrees  of  Russian  America,  S^c,  with 
notices  of  British  Columbia,  California  and  the  north  coast  countries,  in  1860^*61,  by  Cap- 
tain P.  N.  Golownin;  St.  Petersburg,  1863.  Also  published  in  some  periodical  in  nomben, 
and,  as  is  said,  in  English. 

1863. — Les  Peoples  de  la  Russie.  This  we  judge,  from  Sumner's  lemaiks,  is  a  very 
voluminous  and  valuable  work  on  the  populations  of  the  Russian  empire,  published  about 
1863.    (See  also  the  Almanach  de  Gotha  for  1867,  on  the  same  subject) 

1864. —  Travels  in  the  countries  of  the  river  Amoor,  with  Notices  of  Russian  America  and 
North  Pacific  Commerce,  by  Major  Perry  D.  McCoUins  ;  1  vol.,  8vo ;  New  York,  1864.  This 
was  written  in  furtherance  of  the  great  enterprise  d(  the  telegraph  connecting  North  Amer- 
ica  and  Asia. 

1865. — Atlas  for  the  Histfiry  of  the  Discovery  of  America,  compiled  under  directio|^  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Munich.  This  collection  is  made  by  photographing  old  and  scarce  maps 
on  the  Americas  to  the  number  13,  and  100  copies  of  the  work  were  published  in  1df»5,  at 
Munich,  at  the  price  of  $18.  Some  of  these,  relating  to  the  northwest  coasts  before  1571,  are 
taken  from  a  scarce  and  celebrated  chartographical  collection  of  the  Portuguese  scholar  Vaz 
Dourada.    (See  notes  of  Professor  F.  C.  Neuman,  in  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin.) 

1867. — Speech  of  Senator  Svmner,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  May, 
1867,  on  the  ourchase  of  Alaska,  and  the  resources,  8fc,,  of  the  Territory.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  of 
48  pages  ana  larj^  map  of  the  Territory  and  vicinities.  The  discussions  on  tne  transfer  of 
Aiaska  in  the  United  States  Congress  will  be  found  preserved  in  the  volumes  of  the  Con- 
gressional Globe,  written  down  by  the  official  reporters,  in  1867. 

1867. — The  official  correspondence  between  Secretary  Seward,  of  the  State  Department,  and 
Ae  Russian  diplomats,  on  the  purchase  and  transfer  of  Alaska,  will  be  found  at  large  in  the 
volumes  accompanying  the  President's  message  for  1867-1868,  from  April  to  Deceml^r,  1867. 
(See  also  the  San  Francisco  newspapers.) 

1867. — iVet0  Map  qf  Alaska,    A  new  and  extended  map  of  Russian  America  was  pret 

Sared  in  May,  1867,  by  the  officers  of  the  coast  survey  in  California,  which  is  stated  to  be 
etailed  from  the  most  recent  authorities,  and  the  best  to  date. 

1867. — BvlckUy's  Telegraph  Surveu.  The  officers  of  this  expedition  are  stated  to  be  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  the  Explorations  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  connected 
with  this  great  enterprise. 

1867. — Sea  Charts.  Some  excellent  navigating  charts  of  the  North  Pacific  coasts  have 
been  within  the  last  18  months  issued  from  the  admiralty  office  of  London.  These  contain 
the  most  recent  and  reliable  notations  prior  to  the  Coast  Survey  map  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going. ♦ 

1868.— Lceiers  to  the  New  York  TrUmnf  and  Boston  Advertiser. 

1068,^ Letters  and  speech  of  Senator  Cole,  of  California,  in  iavoi  of  the  acquisition  of 
Alaska. 
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GENERII  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

PROORESS  OF  SETTLEMENT— IMMIGRATION  AND  LABOR. 

SEOTIOir  I. 

Intluencb  of  MmiNO  ON  OTHER  INTERESTS. — ^Within  the  brief  space  of 
nineteeB  years  onr  people  have  opened  up  to  settlement  a  larger  area  of  territory, 
valuable  as  a  source  of  supply  for  nearly  all  the  necessities  of  man,  than  has 
ever  before  in  the  world^s  history  been  brought  within  the  limits  of  civilization 
in  so  short  a  time.  Nineteen  years  ago  California,  Arizona,  Goloiudo,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  occupying  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  United  8tates,  were  regions  chiefly  known 
to  trappers  and  traders;  traversed  and  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  barbaroos 
hordes  of  Indians.  That  this  extraordinary  advance,  with  all  its  concomitant 
results  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world,  has  been  achieved  by  the  discov- 
ery aiid  development  of  our  mineral  resources,  no  reasonable  man  pretends  to 
dispute. .  Every  day's  progress  in  our  history  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  facts 
are  patent  to  all. 

It  seems  a  little  singular,  considering  the  millions  of  treasure  thus  added  to 
our  national  wealth,  the  vast  range  of  mdustry  opened  to  our  people,  the  won- 
derful impulse  given  to  a^culture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  that  of  all  our 
great  national  interests,  the  business  of  mining  has  had  the  hardest  struggle  to 
enlist  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  government.  Of  late  years,  tnrough 
the  in*esistible  lomc  of  results,  something  has  been  achieved  in  the  way  of  more 
intelligent  federal  legislation. 

The  mineral  Ian  1  law,  of  July  28,  1866,  granting  titles  in  fee  to  the  miners, 
is  an  advance  in  the  right  direction.  The  appropriation  for  the  collection  of 
niimng  statistics  is  another. 

There  are  in  the  Atlantic  States  many  who  wUl  speak  of  mining  as  an  inter- 
est inimical  to  the  welfare  of  a  people,  owing  to  its  fluctuating  and  hazardous 
character,  and  to  the  contempt  it  is  supposed  to  beget  for  the  more  gradual 
methods  of  acquiring  wealth.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  view  when  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  early  style  of  mining,  which  despised  I'estraint  and  debauched  the 
morals  as  it  impaired  the  constitutions  of  those  who  followed  it  in  a  spirit  of 
wild  adventure.  But  the  objection  does  not  lie  against  mining  as  a  regular,  sys- 
tematic pursuit,  directed  by  skill  and  capital,  and  relying  upon  the  steady  con- 
tinuance of  moderate  profits.  This  kind  of  mining,  by  common  consent,  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  most  permanent  and  healthful  sources  of  prosperity.  The 
application  of  American  ingenuity  and  enterprise  to  the  development  of  the 
deposits  of  precious  metals  found  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  certain  ulti- 
mately to  make  mining  for  gold  and  silver  as  legitimate  and  safe  a  business  as 
ruining  for  coal  and  iron,  and  as  gi*eat  a  promoter  of  diversified  industry. 

If  we  take  mining  only  in  its  past  condition  and  its  present  transition  state, 
we  must  admit  that  with  all  its  evil  e£Pects  upon  individuals,  it  has  caused  most 
important  general  benefits,  especially  in  anticipating  by  generations  the  peopling 
of  the  imnyBuse  Territories  of  the  west,  and  thus  widenmg  the  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  national  energies,  broadening  the  spirit  and  firmly  bracing  the  national 
credit.  But  for  the  mining  furor  of  the  last  19  years,  California  would  proba- 
bly have  remained  a  vast  cattle  range  to  this  day,  and  all  the  great  Territories 
that  adjoin  it,  now  peopling  with  civilized  communities,  and  nearly  traversed  by 
a  railroad  uniting  both  shores  of  the  continent,  would  still  l)e  savage  wastes, 
held  and  controlled  by  the  barbarians  who  are  fast  retiring  before  the  forces  of 
modem  progress. 

The  direct  effect  of  mininfi:  apon  agriculture  and  commerce  is  strikingly  shown 
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in  California.    How  ranch  wbeQ.t  wonld  now  be  exported  from  San  Fianeisco 
bnt  for  the  mines  and  the  population  attracted  by  themf    How  many  intexior 
towns  would  have  been  built ;  how  fai;  wonld  the  Pacific  railroad  have   been 
constructed;  where  would  have  been  the  overland  mail  and  telegraph,  and  the 
China  steamship  line,  but  for  the  necessities  created  by  the  development  of  our 
mineral  wealth?    The  mines  have  not  only  led  to  these  things,  but  they  luive 
built  up  a  great  manu&cturing  interest;  which  already,  in  San  Francisco  aloiie^ 
estimates  its  annual  product  by  a  figure  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  the  gold  fields. 
The  truth  is,  agriculture,  commerce,  maun&ctures,  and  mining,  are  essentially^ 
homogeneous  pursuits.     The  only  antagonism  is  one  of  wrong  methods,  anei 
these  are  sure  to  be  rectified  in'  time.     In  some  quarters  of  the  ^obe  it  is  oom- 
merce  that  leads,  in  others  agriculture,  in  others  mining.     The  last  has  been 
eqiecially  conspicuous  as  a  motor  of  emigration  and  industrial  development  in 
the  Pacific  States,  and  has  caused  the  others  to  flourish  where  nothing  else  could 
have  attracted  them  for  a  long  time  later.     The  rich  silver  mines  of  Nevada 
have  peopled  that  State  with  an  industrious  and  thriving. population.     Farms 
are  seen  where  sage-brush  deserts  existed  a  few  vears  ago ;  the  rugged  declivi- 
ties of  the  mountains  abound  in  gardens.    On  tne  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  we  have  luxuriant  orchai^s  and  vineyards,  in  the  place  of  en^ess  for- 
ests of  pine.    Baron  Humboldt,  the  most  learned  of  travellers  and  most  acote 
of  obser%'^ers,  tells  us  that  the  best  cultivated  fields  of  Mexico  ore  those  wlach 
surround  the  richest  mines }  and  he  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  ''  whereTcr 
metallic  veins  have  been  discovered,  in  the  most  uncultivated  parts  of  the  Ck>r- 
dilleras,  on  the  isolated  and  desert  table-lands,  the  working  of  mines,  far  from 
impeding  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  it  is  generally  imagined,  has  been  singu- 
larly favorable  to  it."    And  the  reasons  he  gives  are  conclusive : 

Want  800D  awakens  indostry.  The  soil  begins  to  be  cultiyaited  in  the  ravines  and  decliv- 
ities  of  the  neighboring  mount^ns,  wherever  the  rock  is  covered  with  earth.  Farms  mn 
established  in  toe  neighborhood  of  the  mines.  The  high  price  of  provisions,  from  the  com- 
petition of  purchasers,  indemnifies  the  cultivator  for  the  privations  to  which  he  is  expgaed 
from  the  hard  life  of  the  mountains. 

T]ie  truth  of  these  observations  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  example  of 
California.  But  mining  in  that  State  has  a  still  more  direct  influence  upon  the 
development  of  our  agiicultund  resources  than  the  direct  demand  it  creates  in 
the  mining  districts  for  agricultural  products.  The  vast  net- work  of  ditches  in 
the  central  counties  has  inaugurated  a  system  of  irrigation  which  may  some  day 
be  almost  as  indispensable  to  the  farms,  orchards,  and  vineyards  of  the  drv 
uplands  as  to  the  placer  diggings.  No  purely  agricultural  interest  could  bei 
the  expense  of  constructing  these  immense  ditches,  some  of  which  range  fix)m 
50  to  60  miles  in  length,  and  cost  singly  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Most  of  these  ditches  will  be  available  for  purposes  of  migation  and  manufac- 
ture, long  after  the  original  occasion  for  them  shall  have  passed  away. 

That  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  will  be  far  in  advance  of  the  mining 
interests  of  California  within  a  few  years,  none  who  have  studied  the  market 
and  shipping  lists  for  the  past  year  or  two  can  doubt  ^  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  for  while  mining  is  so  efiBcient  as  a  stimulating 
and  co-operating  industiy,  it  is  not  the  most,  solid  or  genuinely  productive  and 
lucrative  industry,  and  all  human  experience  shows  that  a  people  never  attiun 
the  highest  prosperity  and  the  best  culture  who  are  largely  devoted^to  a  single 
pursuit.  Humboldt  says  '^  the  influence  of  the  mines  on  the  progressive  cmti- 
vation  of  the  country  is  more  durable  than  they  are  themseTves."  While  it 
must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  "the  produce  of  the  earth  derived  from  agri- 
culture is  the  sole  basis  of  permanent  opulence,"  it  is  but  just  to  say,  so  iar  at 
least  as  the  Pacific  coast  is  concerned,  that  the  working  of  mines  *has  tended 
more  than  all  other  causes  to  the  development  of  that  pre-eminent  branch  of 
industrv. 
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Although  the  business  of  mining  has  not  advance^  in  any  remorlLable  degxee 
daring  the  past  year,  the  average  yield  is  fair,  and  greater  confidence  exists  man 
ever  before  in  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  this  porsoit  when  oondnoted  upon 
legitimate  principles.  The  depression  in  mining  stocks,  so  far  firom  affording 
efridence  of  any  actual  decline  in  the  value  of  the  mines,  is  a  healthy  indication. 
It  proves  that  the  era  of  reckless  speoalation  which  has  resulted  so  disastrously 
to  thousands  of  our  citizens  is  drawing  to  a  close.  It  presents  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  a  system  of  mining  based  upon  the  fluctuations  of  a  stock  market 
can  never  be  permanently  prosperous.  Wherever  the  mines  are  carefully  worked 
by  individuals  or  by  companies  we  find  the  average  of  success  quite  as  great  as 
in  other  branches  of  industry. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  quartz-mining,  apart  from  the  hazards  naturally 
incident  to  it,  labors  under  disadvantages  'which  do  not  pertain,  in  so  great  a 
degree,  to  any  other  pursuit.  It  requires  a  greater  amount  of  capital  and  the 
employment  of  a  larger  number  of  men  than  any  other  productive  branch  of 
industry,  exciting,  probably,  manufactures,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  same  risks. 
Taking  the  aggregate  of  losses  and  profits  on  all  the  investments  made  in  quartz- 
mining,  there  is  no  business,  so  far,  on  the  Pacific  slope  which  has  proved  less 
remunerative  to  capitalists.* 

Cost  of  Labor  and  Expskses  of  Jjivmo, — ^A  serious  obstacle  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  mining  interest  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  the  high  cost  of  labor.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  mine,  however  productive,  can  long  continue  to  bear  the  drun 
upon  its  resources  necessary,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  to  de&ay  the  expenses 
of  working  it.  There  are  innumerable  mines  in  every  State  and  Territory  west 
of  the  Bocky  mountains  now  idle,  which  could  be  worked  at  a  profit  if  the 
expenses  of  labor  were  not  so  disproportionate  to  the  cost  of  living.  Wages  are 
still  in  many  instances  more  than  double  what  they  are  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  tenfold  more  than  the  wages  paid  in  Europe.  The  question  arises,  why 
should  this  be  the  case,  when  the  cost  of  living  is  now  but  little  greater  in 
many  of  the  mining  districts  than  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  certamly  bears 
no  proportion  between  the  wages  paid  and  the  cost  of  living  in  Europe. 

In  California  the  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labor  in  the  mines  is  $2'  50  to 
$3  per  day  -,  cost  of  board  and  lodging,  $5  to  $7  per  week.  In  Nevada,  wages 
$4  per  day ;  living,  $7  to  $10  per  week.  lu  Montana,  wages  $6  per  day  j  living, 
$10  to  $14  per  week.  In  Idaho,  wages  $5  to  $6;  living,  $9  to  $12  per  week, 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  day  j  living,  $4  to  $6  per  week. 
Skilled  labor  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  demand  and  supply.  The  follow- 
ing rates  paid  in  Virginia,  Nevada,  for  the  various  gprades  of  labor,  may  be  taken 

as  a  medium  illustration : 

Gold. 

Ordinary  miners,  per  shift  of  eight  hours $4  00 

Carpenters  and  millwrights,  per  day 5  00 

Stone  and  brick-masons,  per  day 6  00 

Engineers,  second  class,  per  day $5  00  to  6  00 

Engineers,  fiist  clafis 6  00  to  8  00 

MILL  HANDS,  TWO  SHIFTS  IN  24  HOURS. 

Amalgamators  and  feeders 3  00  to  3  50 

Rock-breakers  and  ordinary  workmen 2  50  to  3  00 

At  the  mills,  when  the  men  are  boarded,  the  foremen  get  $55  to  $60,  the  latter 
$45  to  $50,  per  month. 

In  section  18,  page  384,  a  table  is  given  of  the  market  prices  of  provisions 
and  various  other  necessary  articles  where  miners  board  and  lodge  themselves,  t 

,,  I  •  '  ■--■  —  —  ^  ^ —  ■  ■■■»■■■■  ^■^^^^■.  .1  ■  _  ■  - 

^  Some  of  these  observations  originally  appeared  in  newspapers  to  which  they  were  iiir- 
nisbed  by  the  undersigned. — J.  R.  B. 
t  The  prices  in  San  Francisco  are  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  less. 
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Many  of  tlie  better  class  build  small  cabins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  where 
they  can  obtain  ground  free  of  cost,  and  live  comfortably  and  economicaDj. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  they  have  families  to  superintend  their  domestic 
affairs.  Some  of  them  have  thrifty  little  gardens,  and  raise  all  the  vegetables 
they  require. 

Contrast  this  with  the  wages  paid  at  Freiburg,  in  Saxony,  where  the  miners 
have  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  procure  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence,  leav- 
ing nothing  for  the  future.     Ordinary  miners  receive  per  shift  of  eight  hours  Sf 
silver  groschen,  (about  22  cents,)  equal  to  SI  32  per  week.     Many  boys  are 
employed  about  the  reduction  works ;  they  earn  1 J  to  5  silver  groschen  for  eigfbt 
hours'  labor,  equal  to  3 J  to  11 J  cents  per  shift,  or  21  cents  to  69  cents  per  week. 
The  prices  of  labor  in  the  Harz  and  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  are  nearly  the 
same.     It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  living  in  those 
countries  as  compared  with  expenses  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific 
slope.     If  similar  articles  of  subsistence  had  to  be  purchased  in  Europe,  the 
miners  there  could  not  earn  enough  to  pay  for  their  food  alone.  .They  do  not 
live  in  the  same  expensive  way,  and  consequently  it  costs  them  a  much  smaller 
amount  j  but  the  miner  in  Nevada  who  receives  84  per  day,  or  $24  per  week, 
and  pays  $10  per  week  board,  has  $14  left,  while  the  Saxon  or  Harz  miner,  if 
it  cost  him  nothing  at  all  to  live,  would  have  but  $1  32  as  the  gross  result  of 
his  labor.     The  difPerence  in  other  necessaiy  expenses,  such  as  clothing,  &c, 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  wages  in  Nevada,  contrasted  with  wages  in 
Europe,  as  expenses  of  living. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
of  Mining,  for  the  following  particulars  in  reference  to  wages  paid  to  miners  in 
Great  Britain.  At  the  date  of  his  letter  Mr.  Raymond  was  in  Boston,  and  not 
within  reach  of  all  the  sources  of  information  fetmiliar  to  him.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  that  the  data  herewith  submitted  should  be  accompanied  by  his  expla- 
nation.   He  writes  under  date  of  October  30,  1867 : 

Cut  off  from  my  private  library,  and  prevented  bj  circumstaDces  from  making  thoroDgii 
Toeearcli  in  any  of  toe  public  librarieB  of  Boston,  I  cannot  give  you  as  full  data  as  I  wovGd 
like  concerniDg  the  wages  paid  in  England  at  the  present  time  to  miners  and  mining  en^- 
neers ;  bat  I  jot  down  a  few  statistics,  hastily  arranged,  on  which  yon  may  depend  ks  both 
modem  and  accurate.  If  you  wpuld  pursue  your  inquiries  further,  consult  "  Mineral  Statis- 
tics of  the  United  Kingdom,"  Robert  Hunt,  F.  R.  S.,  1865;  reports  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  mines  and  of  the  commissioners  on  mines  (parliamentary  blue-books, 
both  1866;)  London  Mining  Journal  and  Colliery  Guardian,  1865, 1866, 1867.  The  Bei^- 
und-huttenmaDische  Zeitung  for  1865, 1866,  and  1867  contains  a  series  of  admirable  accouota 
of  coal-miuing  in  England,  with  some  particulars  as  to  wages.  This  I  have  used,  but  the 
others  are  at  present  not  at  hand ;  and  I  have  only  a  few  notes  from  Levies  "  Wages  of  the 
Working  Classes,"  London,  1867;  his  authorities  are  Hunt  and  the  parliamentaiy  reports. 
Miners  are  not  uncommonly  paid  (as,  for  instance,  the  tributors  of  ComwaU)  according  to 
the  amount  and  quality  of  ore' extracted  and  its  market  price  at  the  time ;  so  that  they  some- 
times make  large  -profits  and  sometimes  none  at  all.  In  the  following  table  I  have  arranged 
the  wages  per  week  as  well  as  I  could : 


Locality. 


Ck>rnwall 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

North  of  England 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Walei 

MewcaBtle...:.... 


Do. 


Mfaicfl. 


Metal 
...do. 


-...do 

Dressing  works . 

....do 

Iron 

Dressing  works . 

Furnaces 

....do 

Metal 

...do 

Coal 


.do. 


Class. 


Tribators  ..... 
Tut-workmen 

Surface 

Women 

Children 

Minen 

Separators  — 

Smelters , 

Roasters 

Miners 

...do 


Shifts. 


Con<iulting  engineer  for  ten 

or  twelTO  mines. 
First  manager  of  each  mine. 


Hour$. 

8 

8 

12 

19 

IS 

8 

12 

24 

94 

8 

8 


Wages  pw 
week. 


£ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8-10 


A  4L 

90  0 

18  0 

14  0 
6  0 
9  6 

29  0 

18  0 

20  0 

17  6 

16  6 

15  0 
00  0 

00  0 
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LocaUty. 


NewcasUe 

Do 

.   Do 

Do 

Do ..r 

Do 

Do 

Do 

South  Yorluhin 

Scotland 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Average  of  England 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Arerage  England  and  Walei. 

Do 

Do 

Do    

United  Kingdom 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Mines. 


Coal 

.-..do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

....do.-. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Metal 

Coal 

Metallurgical  workis 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Iron  furnaces,  roll- 
ing rollls,  &C. 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Class. 


Second  manager  each  mine. 

Overmen  each  mine 

Deputy  over-men  each  mine. 

Miners 

Tunnellers 

Engine-drivers 

Horse-keepen .• 

Boys 

Miners 

...do 

Surface  day  laborers 

Superintendent 

Second  superintendent 

Men  over  20  years 

Boys  under  20  years 

Men  over  SO  years 

Boys  under  20  yean 

Men 

Boyo 

Women 

Girls , 

Men 


Boys . . . 
Women 
Girls... 


s"'"- 1  ""^kT' 


7 
8 

12 
8 

12 
8 
8 


9.  d. 
8    0 


35 
28 


0 
0 


40  0 

33  0 

26  0 

16  0 

8  0- 


24 
24 


0 
0 


16    0 
28    0 


8-9 


25 

22 

7 

S2 

6 

25 

10  0 
8  0 
5  0 
0  20-40  0 
0 

0  12  0 
0  10  0 
0         6    0 


N.  B. — The  averages  given,  especially  in  the  case  of  raetallurgical  works,  are  made  up  of 
widely  differing  wages,  according  to  rank  and  skill  of  workmen.  The  foregoing  table,  how- 
ever, gives  a  good  notion  of  the  condition  of  the  miners  and  smelters  as  a  class.  It  will  be 
seen  that  coal-miners  (under  contract)  often  earn  more  than  the  salaries  of  over-men,  deputy 
managers,  &c.    This  is  paralleled  iu  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  valuable  information  in  reference  to  tlio  cost  of  living  in  the 
principal  iron  districts  of  England  is  furnished  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  by  its 
London  correspondent,  under  date  of  May  15, 1867.  After  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  rates  of  wages,  the  writer  says: 

Referring  to  the  social  condition  of  the  workmen  earning  the  wages  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going quotations,  I  proceed  to  give  the  prices  of  the  common  articles  of  consumption, 
because  man's  position  must  be  estimated  by  a  comparison  between  his  earnings  and  the 
amount  which  he  must  of  necessitv  expend  in  order  to  support  himself  and  family.  The 
cost  of  living  is  not  quite  uniform  throughout  the  country,  but  in  no  district  is  it  higher  than* 
in  the  one  selected  for  illustration. 

Retail  Prices.— Flour,  2s.  8<f.  per  14  pounds,  or  £1  12s.  Ad,  per  barrel;  butter.  Is.  to 
Is.  2d,  per  pound;  cheese,  8^.  to  lOa.  per  pound;  bacon.  Id.  to  9<i.  per  pound;  beef,  Id. 
to  9i/.  per  pound;  mutton,  ^\d,  ioQ^d,  per  pound;  pork,  &2.  to7J.  per  pound;  sugar,  id, 
to  hd,  per  pound  ;  tea,  2s.  6^.  to  3s.  per  pound ;  coffee,  Is.  2<2.  to  Is.  Ad,  per  pound;  milk, 
8<f.  to  is  per  gallon ;  ale.  Is.  to  2s.  per  gallon  ;  whiskey,  15s.  per  gallon ;  brandy,  13s.  to 20s. 
per  gallon;  gin,  10s.  to  12s.  per  gallon :  gray  cotton  cloth,  3a.  to  Q^d,  per  yard ;  white  cot- 
ton cloth,  A\d,  to  S\d.  per  yard ;  loom  Dowlas,  T^,  to  10^^.  per  yard ;  white  flannel.  Is.  to 
Is.  6f/.  per  yard ;  blue  flannel.  Is.  to  6s.  per  yard ;  colored  flannel.  Is.  to  2s.  per  yard  ;  prints, 
b^d.  to  8^r/.  per  yard;  French  merino.  Is.  6d,  to  3s.  per  yard;  Coburgs,  ^{d,  to  Is.  'sid,  per 
yard ;  Windsey,  ^^,  to  Js.  9</.  per  yard ;  Linsey,  6^^.  to  lOJii.  per  yard;  pilot  cloth,  4s. 
I&d.  to  8s.  M,  per  yard ;  doeskins,  2s.  (od,  to  5s.  per  yard  ;  moleskin,  ]s.  (k/.  to  3s.  per  yard ;. 
corduroys,  Is.  Qd.  to  3s.  per  yard ;  regattas.  6</.  to  bd.  per  yard ;  men's  worsted  hose,  3^^. 
to  ]s.  4^.  per  pair;  women's  cotton  hose,  \^,  to  Is.  per  pair;  bed-ticking,  ^d,  to  Is.  10^/. 
per  yard ;  olankets,  8s.  to  25s.  per  pair ;  cotton  sheets,  2s.  6J.  to  6s.  per  yard ;  counterpanes, 
*^s.  to  Qs,  each. 

Ready- MADE  Clothing. — Men's  black  cloth  coats,  17s.  6</.  to  30s. ;  men's  b)ack  cloth 
vests,  4s.  6i/.  to  9s.  6^. ;  men's  doeskin  trowsers,  10s.  to  18s.  6</. ;  men's  coats,  mixed  goods, 
15s.  to  25s. ;  men's  trowsers,  mixed  goods,  7s.  M.  to  16s.  6<f. ;  men's  cord  and  moleskin  trow- 
sers, 6s.  Qd.  to  8s.  6d. ;  men's  white  duck  trowsers,  2s.  Qd,  to  4s.  &/. ;  men's  corduroy  and 
moleskin  vests,  4s.  to  4s.  6</. ;  men's  corduroy  and  moleskin  jackets,  8s.  Qd. ;  men's  blue 
pilot-cloth  jackets,  9s.  to  14s. ;  men's  heavy  fly  nel  jackets,  5s.  to  8s.  6d. ;  men's  white  duck 
jackets,  2s.  Ad,  to  3s. ;  boots,  12s.  to  14s.  per  pair;  tobacco,  4s.  per  pound. 
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Honse  rent  varies  from  2^.  6d.  to  4s.  6d,  per  week.  Coals  of  ordinary  qnality  range 
Ws.  to  129.  per  ton.  Bates  and  taxes  will  be  from  10s.  to  ISt.  per  year.  In  many  cases  tha 
houses  have  small  gardens  attached,  and  the  occupiers  keep  a  pig.  School  fees  are  genermll  j 
not  more  than  2d.  or  3d.  per  head  per  week.  A  few  pence  per  week  seciues  the  benefit  of 
relief  in  sickness  and  medical  attendance. 

The  iron  trade  is  particularly  an  industry  which  is  conducted  on  the  piece-work  and  con- 
tract system.  The  masters  let  the  different  classes  of  work  to  contractors,  who  employ  the 
requisite  number  of  hands  under  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  g^t  the  labor  done  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  margin  of  profit  may  be  the  ereater  for  themselves. 
Hence,  although  the  prices  paid  by  any  two  masters  may  be  nearlv  identical  throaghouttbe 
mills  and  forces,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  contractors  under  each 
firm  will  be  identical.  Boys  are  employed  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  work,  such  as  door  draw*- 
ing  and  dragging  out  iron  from  rolls,  but  there  are  very  few  employed  under  12  years  of  ag«. 

The  same  writer  adds : 

It  has  been  said  that  the  English  manufiebctnrers  live  by  pauper  laborers,  which  implies 
that  the  operatives  are  paid  starvation  prices — barely  enough,  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, to  enable  them  to  live,  and  that  when  a  depression  in  trade  occurs  the  workmen  are 
thrown  upon  the  union.  This  is  a  gross  misrepresentation.  Any  one  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  make  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  social  condition  and  habits  of  the  workmen  in 
any  of  the  principal  seats  of  English  manufacture — iron,  cotton,  woollen,  or  earthenwaiB — 
would  find  that,  as  a  rule,  work  is  only  carried  on  five  days  a  week  ;  that  the  operatives 
have  a  keen  appreciation  of  and  an  ability  to  purchase  the  good  things  of  this  life;  that  tbej 
are  enthusiastic  pleasure  seekers,  and  are  lavish  in  their  expenses  in  holiday  times ;  that  tlie 
more  provident  are  able  to  invest  large  sums  in  building  societies,  post  office  savings  banks; 
and  the  like ;  that  many  of  the  men  live  in  their  own  bouses,  and  a  greater  number  have  very 
respectable  and  well-furnished  houses.  Unfortunately,  high  wages  too  frequently  begets 
extreme  indulgence  and  improvidence,  and  there  are  many  dark  spots  in  the  social  life  of  any 
district;  but  this  is  the  fault  of  the  individuals  themselves,  and  were  they  willing  they  mig^t 
speedily  improve  their  circumstances. 

Wages  Generally  and  Demand  fob  Labor. — ^The  following  is  a  copy 
of  an  address  from  the  Mechanics'  State  Council  of  California  to  the  mechanics 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe  : 

A  copy  of  a  circular  is  in  our  possession,  which  we  are  informed  is  bein^  distributed 
throughoat  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe  by  the  authority  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  which  bears  upon  one  side  of  a  half  sheet  the  advertisement  of  that  compaBy*8 
California  line,  and  on  the  other  what  purports  to  be  a  correct  list  of  the  wages  paid  for  the 
various  classes  of  labor  in  this  city  and  State.  This  list  is  accredited  to  the  Alta  Califomian, 
the  organ  of  the  capitalists  and  monopolists  of  this  coast,  and  which  has  ever  been  the  enemy 
of  labor  andjabor  interests.  It  was  published  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  an  undue  immi- 
gration to  this  State,  especially  of  mechanics,  expecting  by  that  means  to  break  down  the 
trade  associations  in  existence  here,  particularly  those  which  have  adopted  the  eight-boor 
system.  This,  too,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Pacific  MHil  Steamship  Company  in  repub> 
lishing  it  in  the  manner  they  have.  They  have  threatened  to  bnng  large  numbers  of 
mechanics  hero,  let  it  cost  what  it  may. 

They  have  already  brought  from  4U  to  60  here  under  contracts  to  work  out  their  passage 
after  their  arrival.  The  couditious  of  these  contracts  are  all  in  favor  of  the  company,  tbey 
not  ha;ving  bound  themselves  to  give  the  men  work  except  at  pleasure.  Some  of  those  who 
came  here  under  these  contracts  are  now  out  of  employment,  and  have  demanded  that  th^ 
be  employed  or  that  a  return  ticket  be  furnished  them,  both  of  which  demands  were  refused. 
A  breach  of  the  peace  was  the  consequence,  in  which  the  agents  of  the  company  were  the 
victors.  It  is  a  tact  well  known  to  the  agents  of  the  various  steamship  lines  having  vessels 
running  to  and  from  this  port,  that  there  is  already  an  excess  of  workmen  in  all  the  ship-work- 
ing trades  here,  and  has  been  for  years.  They  know,  too,  that  in  cmisequence  of  this  excess 
the  workmen  are  idle  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-half  of  their  time.  They  know,  too,  that  the 
sum  of  (9  per  day,  quoted  as  the  wages  paid  to  caulkers,  is  not,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  th« 
current  wages' here  for  ten  years  past;  and  that  $15  per  day  for  Sunday's  work  was  never 
paid  but  in  a  single  instance.  Both  these  prices  were  paid  by  a  steamship  company  to  obtain 
men  to  prepare  a  ship  for  tea,  on  one  occasion,  two  yearn  ago— the  men  working  extra  hours 
to  get  her  ready  to  sail  as  advertised.  The  shipwrights,  ship-joiners,  caulkers,  bricklayers, 
stonecutters,  and  some  one  or  two  other  trade  associations,  regulate  wages  and  have  nuifonn 
rates.  In  other  branches  each  journeyman  contracts  for  himself.  '*  The  Mechanics*  State 
-Council,"  a  central  organization,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various  trade  associations, 
have  appointed  a  committee  to  ascertain  and  report  to  them,  among  other  things,  the  r&te 
of  wages  paid  to  journeymen  in  all  branches,  with  the  average  amount  of  time  employed 
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duiiiff  the  voar.    This  committee  have  not  yet  completed  their  reports,  but  thej  have  far* 
nishei  as  the  folIowiDg  statistics  concoming^  some  of  the  principal  trades : 


• 

Tndei. 

Highest  wages 
per  day. 

Average. 

4 

Trades. 

1 

Highest  wages 
per  day. 

Average. 

ShiDWiiffhts ............. 

$4  00 

4  50to6  00 
3  00 
250 eo4  00 

3  00  to  4  00 
500 

4  00to500 
400to500 
300to400 
350  to4  00 

$3  81 
2  75 
2  50 
2  25 
2  25 
2  75 

2  50 

3  00 
3  25 
2  50 

Plumbers 

$3  00to4  00 
3  OC  to  4  03 

2  50  to  4  00 

3  00  to  4  UO 

3  50  to  4  00 
5  00 

4  00 
3  00 

3  5rj  to  4  00 

4  00 

92  75 

2  75 

ShiD-folnen . ............ 

i  Ga-'-tittera 

GaulKeni ............. 

1  Muchinidis 

'2  75 

Hoiue  carpenteM 

Painters 

Wood-iamcrd 

3  00 

:  Scroll-uawyerii 

2  50 

Brickiaverfl. ............. 

'  Stevedores 

2  53 

PlaittorerB .......... 

RiirfforM 

2  r/) 

Stonc-cntterrf ............ 

'  Luther'* 

2  00 

Bia^'kffmithff   ,, 

Pattc'ru-makcrs 

2  50 

Aloalilera 

2  50 

These  figures  were  obtained  bj  consulting  the  members  of  the  various  trades,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  correcL  We  are  led  to  believe  that  au  organizaiion  consisting  of  30  or  40  of 
our  citizens,  and  known  as  the  **  Immigrant  Aid  Association,"  is  aiding  in  the  dissenunation 
of  statements  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  unwary.  Therefore  we  saj  to  all,  receive 
any  statements  relating  to  the  rate  of  wages,  the  chaoce  and  prospects  for  obtaining  good 
arable  lands  near  the  market,  or  to  there  beipg  a  demand  for  skilled  labor  here,  witU  many 
grains  of  allowance.  They  are  but  an  ignis  faluusy  intended  to  allnre  you  here  to  accom- 
plish some  private  purpose  of  individuals  or  monopolies.  Times  are  dull  here  in  many 
trades,  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  improve  while  the  rainy  season  lasts.  In  some  trades 
the  approach  of  wet  weather  tends  to  imnrove  business;  among  these  are  the  metal  roofers, 
asphaltum  workers,  and  shoemakers.  ]*or  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  city,  relief 
committees  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  members  of  several  of  the  trades  have 
been  formed,  and  hundreds  of  dollars  have  beeii  collected  and  disbursed  for  this  purpose. 
Let  no  one  come  here  without  the  means  of  support  in  case  they  fail  in  getting  employment. 
To  mechanics,  of  all  trades,  we  say,  if  you  come  here  with  good  feeling  towara  your  fel- 
lows, with  the  intention  of  working  hafld  in  hand  with  us  in  support  of  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes,  we  will  extend  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  welcome  you  as 
brothers.  But  do  not  come  here,  as  some  have  already  done,  in  the  interest  of  capital,  tu 
assist  in  crushing  the  labor  interest  of  this  coast.  Any  information  regarding  any  trade  can 
be  obtained  by  iMdressing  the  *' Mechanics'  State  Council,"  b(»  No.  1493,  San  Francisco,  or 
to  either  of  the  undersigned  at  the  same  post-office. 
'  By  order  of  the  Mechanics'  State  Council  of  California,  San  Francisco. 

H.  J.  LOASSE, 
A.  M.  GREY, 
^CHAS.  C.  TERRILL, 

Corresponding  Committee. 
San  Francisco,  November  25,  1867. 

Commenting  nipon  the  address  above  quoted,  the  Alta  California  says : 

The  document  is  a  very  singular  one,  and  seems  to  have  excited  a  good  deal  of  surprise  at 
the  east,  where  it  did  more  to  open  the  eyes  of  ^orking^en  to  the  gross  folly,  and  injustice 
of  Trades  Unions  seeking  to  monopolize  employments  in  a  few  hands  at  high  wages  than 
almost  any  argument  could  have  done.  There  are  thousands  of  industrious  workingmen  at 
the  east  and  in  Europe,  who  at  this  time  are  unable  to  obtain  work  at  all.  Those  who  can 
get  employment  receive  (1  50  to  ^'i  in  greenbacks ^say  |1  to  f  J  50  (and  average  for  the 
year  |1  for  ten  hours'  work)  in  gold.  Flour  is  $10  gold  per  barrel,  and  other  provisions  and 
expenses  of  living  in  proportion.  Those  people  struggling  for  life  have  put  into  their  hands 
ihe  address  to  which  we  called  attention.  • 

That  address  informs  them,  on  the  authority  of  the  State  council,  that  wages  in  20  mechan- 
ical branches,  which  it  enumerates,  average  (^  55  in  gold  throughout  the  year  for  eight  hours' 
work.  They  know  that  fiour  and  provisions  here  are  cheaper  than  there,  since  they  are 
sent  hence  at  a  profit.  They  know  while  the  price  of  fuel  there  has  risen,  as  the  thermometer 
falls  to  zero,  to  rates  which  absorb  their  whole  earnings,  that  this  climate  nearly  dispenses 
with  tliat  expense.  They  know  that  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  done  here  in  developing  the 
natural  weaUh  of  the  coast  is  limitless,  and  that  the  more  there  is  done  the  more  capital 
will  increase  to  employ  still  more.  They  know  also  that  passages  are  so  low  now  that  the 
transit  may  be  made  for  the  wages  of  two  weeks'  labor  hera.  Three  weeks  will  transport 
them  from  cold  and  Idleness  and  hUnger  to  warmth,  abundance,  and  high  wa^es.  Having 
a  lively  sense  of  these  truths  impressed  upon  them  by  tbo  circumstances  of  distress  which 
surrounds  them,  they  reflect  upon  the  true  import  of  passages  like  the  following  in  *'  the 
address:"  •  ^ 

"  It  (rates  of  wages)  was  published  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  an  undue  immigration  to 
this  State,  especially  of  mechanics,  expecting  by  that  means  to  break  down  the  trade  asso- 
ciations in  existence  here,  particularly  those  which  have  adopted  the  eight-hour  system." 
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**Tho8hipwrigbtSt  ship-joiners,  caulkers,  bricklayers,  stone-catters,  and  some  one  or  tmro 
otli\Qr  trnde  associations,  regelate  wages,  and  have  uniform  rates.  In  other  branches  eadi 
journeymen  contracts  for  himself/' 

**Let  no  one  come  here  without  the  means  of  support,  in  case  they  fail  in  getting  employ- 
ment. To  mechanics  of  all  trades,  we  say,  if  you  come  here  with  good  feeling  toward  your 
fellows,  with  the  intention  of  working  hand  in  hand  with  us  in  support  of  the  interests  of 
the  working  classes,  wo  vvill  extend  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowsnip,  and  welcome  yon 
as  brothers.  But  do  not  come  here,  as  some  have  already  done,  in  the  interest  of  capital,  to 
assist  in  crushing  the  labor  interest  of  this  coast." 

These  contain  the  whole  programme.  The  rates  of  wages  are  so  high  here  that  very 
little  work  can  be  done  locally,  none  that  can  be  possibly  avoided.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  imports  of  goods  made  elsewhere  increase  enormously.  The  evidence  of  this  is  in  the 
returns  of  duties,  which  for  the  first  two.  months  of  this  year  were  (1,419,089,  against 
(1,181,427  last  year,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  This  increase  of  importations  has  uJcen 
place  since  the  eight-hour  law  was  insisted  upon,  and  as  a  consequence  the  address  states : 

'*  Times  are  dml  here  in  many  trades,  •  •  «  »  Yq^  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  city,  relief  committees  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  members  of  several  of  the  trades 
have  been  formed,  and  hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  collected  and  disbursed  for  this  pur- 
pose." 

The  stranger  may  ask,  if,  as  the  address  asserts,  wag^  are  $2  50,  gold,  per  day,  how  is  it  that 
so  many  persons  are  to  be  relieved  ?  Why  will  they  not  take  less  rather  than  turn  paupers  f  The 

Earagranhs  cited  |^ive  the  reply.  The  trades  unions  *'  regulate  wages,"  and  su£fer  no  work  to 
e  done  but  at  their  prices.  If  those  are  so  high  that  employers  are  compelled  to  import  the  goods 
instead  of  making  them,  and  discharge  the  hands,  those  still  in  employ  are  assessed  to  give 
charity  to  those  discharged.  So  arrogant  are  these  unions,  that  not  long  since  many  scores  of 
men  in  one  shop  struck  work  because  a  boy  had  used  a  hammer  for  a  short  time  upon  some  work. 
What  is  called  **  undue  immigration,"  is  the  arrival  of  any  person  not  a  member  of  the  union, 
who  seeks  work  for  any  employer  who  will  pay  him.  The  right  of  a  man  in  possession  of 
capital  to  employ  a  man  to  do  some  work  for  him,  without  asking  permission  of  the  union,  is 
utterly  denied.  Also,  the  right  of  a  man  to  work  for  wages  w^itWit  the  sanction  of  **the 
council "  is  sought  to  be  abolished.  Hence  the  address  says,  if  they  come  here  to  obey  the 
council,  '*come,"  and  get  work  if  you  can,  but  not.otherwise.  The  covert  threat  contained 
in  the  advice  not  to  come  "in  the  interests  of  capital"  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worUi. 
This  sort  of  ** dictatorship"  in  a  country  where  slavery  was  supposed  to  be  abolished  is  a 
marvel.  The  extent  to  which  this  system  may  be  pushed  is  made  painfully  manifest  in  the 
horrors  brought  to  light  in  England  through  investigation  into  operations  of  trades  unions. 
Happily,  here  we  may  rely»on  the  good  sense  of  the  people  at  large,  who  understand  that 
the  true  interests  of  tuis  coast  can  be  served  only  by  carrying  out  the  principles  of  our  insti- 
tutions, which  guarantee  freedom  to  every  man  in  the  **  pursuit  of  happiness." 

When  the  eastern  mechanics  see  that  a  close  monopoly  of  unions  uere  enjoying  $2  50, 
gold,  per  man,  for  10  hours*  work,  not  being  batisfied  with  that,  reduced  the  hours  to  eight, 
thus  increasing  the  actual  wages  paid  by  employers  to  $3  10,  gold,  and  then  coolly  notify 
"  the  mechanics  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  "  not  to  come  here  and  disturb  their  *'  good 
thing,"  it  is  possible  they  may  consider  their  equal  rights  under  the  law  as  good  as  those  of 
'*  the  council,"  nnd  conclude  that  if  capital  enable  them  to  earn  even  $2  per  day,  gold,  hers 
instead  of  ^i  at  home,  then  the  **  interests  of  capital"  are  worth  considering. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  contained  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report  will 
show  the  following  results  : 

1.  That  the  area  of  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  abounding  in  the 
precious  metals,  and  in  the  useful  minerals,  is  limited  only  by  the  geographical 
boundanes  of  our  possessions. 

2.  That  of  the  vast  immber  of  valuable  mineral-bearing  lode^  known  to  exist 
in  our  Pacific  States  ana  Territories,  but  an  infintesimal  proportion  is  in  actual 
process  of  development.  • 

3.  That  the  area  of  lands  suitable  for  cultivation  is  sufficient  to  support  a 
population  greater  than  the  total  present  population  of  the  United  States. 

4.  That  with  a  climate  so  salubrious,  and  resources  so  varied,  this  region 
offers  inducements  to  immigration  unsurpiissed  by  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory, the  number  of  miners  actually  at  work  in  tjlie  mines,  and  the  product  of 
bullion  for  18G7.  In  estimating  the  population  engaged  in  mining,  it  is  difficult 
to  tix  upon  an  exact  limit.  Mechanics  wlio  make  the  machinery,  or  put  it  up  in 
the  mines  ;  teamsters  who  haul  the  ores  or  the  supplies  j  assaycrs,  metal urgists, 
and  otber  incidental  experts  and  employes,  ai'e  to  a  certain  extent  engaged  in 
the  business  of  mining.     Many  thousands  who  never  see  a  mine  derive  their 
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support  from  this  interest.  If  we  go  beyond  the  superintendents,  experts  tmd 
operatives  directly  engaged  in  working  the  mines,  the  field  is  unlimited,  for  it 
may  be  said  the  whole  popalation  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  interested  directly  or 
indirectly  in  this  pnrsnit : 

Area,  populaium,  and  product. 


states  and  terrltorleii  weet  of  the 
Rocky  moantaiziB. 


Ar«a — Bqnare 
miles.* 


Califonila 

Neynda 

Arizona 

Utah  ...*: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Washington  Territory. 
Oregon 


Total. 


188,981 

112.090 

113,916 

88,056 

143, 776 

90,933 

69.994 

95, 274 


903,019 


Acres. 


120, 947, 840 
71,737,741 
7-2,906,304 
56,355,635 
92, 016, 640 
58, 196, 480 
44, 796, 160 
60,975,360 


577, 932, 160 


Bstimatad  pop- 
ulation in  '67. 


488,000 

36,000 

3,000 

110,000 
32,000 
90.000 
13,000 
78,000 


760,000 


No.  of  men  ac* 
ttially  work- 
ing in  mines. 


25,000 

10,000 

50O 

900 

8,000 

6,000 

1,300 

1,000 


Add  for  total  product  of  the  United  States : 


New  Mexico 

Colorado 

All  other  sources. 


52,000 


$500,000 
2,500,000 
5,000,000 


Total 


Product  of  gold 
and  silver  for 
the  year  end- 
ing Dec.  31,'67 


$25,000,000 

20,000,000 

500,000 


12, 000, 000 
6,500,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 


67,000,000 


8,000.000 


75,000,000 


*  According  to  report  of  Commiuioner  of  the  (General  Land  office. 

The  above  table  shows  that  with  an  area  of  903,019  square  miles  we  have  a 
population  of  only  780,000,  less  than  one  to  the  square  mile.  According  to  the 
eighth  census  (1860)  the  New  England  States  have  49.55;  the  middle  Stiites 
69.83  ;  the  southern  coast  States  15.25 ;  the  western  central  States  20.93  j  the 
northwestern  States  22.14;  Texas  2.55.  Mr.  De  Bow,  in  his  compendium  of 
the  seventh  census,  gives  the  density  of  population  in  Europe  and  other  foreign 
countries  as  follows:  Russia  in  Europe  28.44;  Austria  141.88;  France  172.74; 
England  332.00;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  225.19;  Prussia  151.32;  Spain 
78.03  ;  Turkey  in  Europe  73.60 ;  Sweden  and  Norway  15.83  ;  Belgium  388.60  ; 
Portugal  95.14;  Holland  259.31;  Denmark  101.92;  Switzerland  160.05; 
Greece  55.70;  Mexico  7.37;  Central  America  10.07,  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  population  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Ter- 
ritories is  less  than  one  to  the  square  mile,  some  of  the  countries  of  Em'ope 
exceed  300,  as,  for  example,  England  332.00 ;  Belgium  388.60.  This  simple 
statement  shows  conclusively  the  great  desideratum  of  the  Pacific  coast.  We 
have  climate  and  natural  resources  equal  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  States  and 
superior  to  any  in  Europe ;  we  have  land  enough  for  the  support  of  millions  of 
laborers  where  we  now  have  only  thousands.  We  want  population.  Cheap 
labor  will  develop  th«  dormant  wealth  of  the  country.  To  insure  this  we  need 
the  speedy  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  and  the  prompt  construc- 
tion of  the  two  additional  lines  projected  across  our  continent,  one  north  and  the 
other  south.  It  is  absurd  to  say,  with  such  a  variety  of  undeveloped  resources 
as  we  possess,  that  employment  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  no  demand  exists 
for  labor.  If  we  require  no  labor,  there  can  be  no  demand  for  population ;  and 
if  we  need  no  increase  of  population,  then  all  progress  must  be  considered  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  countr}^  •  The  Commercial  Herald  and  Market 
Review,  of  San  Francisco,  judiciously  remarks : 

The  recent  namerous  arrivals  of  immigrants  from  the  east  and  from  Australia  foreshadow 
the  great  rush  whicli  will  undoubtedly  be  made  in  this  direction  during  the  current  year,  and 
it  is  eminently  proper  that  these  strangers  should  be  instructed  by  competent  parties  how  to 
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^iDploj  themselves  with  profit.  An  army  of  consamers,  who  are  non^prodaoers,  eoniiot  -]«0|r 
exi9t  in  that  condition  without  means,  and  in  this  case  onr  Tisitora  are  not  overbnrdened 
with  cash.  Thoy  cannot  all  find  occupation  in  fanning  ;  nor  are  onr  manufactories  snfB- 
ciently  extensive  to  accommodate  any  large  number  of  them ;  hot  our  placer  mines  are  fiu- 
from  being  exhausted,  ond  still  offer  a  lucrative  field  for  the  operations  of  industrioas  and 
sober  men.  The  cost  of  living  has  been  reduced  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  since  1^52. 
and,  although  the  placer  mines  do  not  yield  so  richly  as  at  that  period  and  before,  tbej  are 
still  capable  of  roturning  better  wages  to  the  industrious  miner  than  he  can  obtain  id  any 
other  State  of  the  Union.  Formerly  five  dollars,  or  even  seven  dollars,  a  day  would  not  par 
.a  man  for  his  time  and  labor,  because  the  rates  of  living  were  too  high  ;  and  many  fields 
were  abandoned  which  are  still  capable  of  yielding  those  daily  returns.  Now,  a  sober, 
economical,  and  industrious  miner  can  support  himself  handsomely  and  save  money  on  $2 
per  day. 

The  heavy  fioods  of  last  winter  have  probably  unearthed  much  wealth  in  our  gnlcbes  and 
other  plater  dif^gings.  The  copious  rains  of  186l-*6S  certainly  had  that  effect,  and  new  dis- 
coveries of  a  ncn  character  were  made  at  tha^  period.  Opportunities  for  reaching  the  mines 
are  now  plentiful  where  none  formerly  existed.  Mining  tools  are  abundant  and  i^eap  in 
comparison  wi{h  the  prices  ruling  10  or  12  years  ago.  It  is  then  our  earnest  advice  to 
those  newly  arrived  immigrants  to  furnish  themselves  with  picks,  hoes,  and  shovela.  wikfaoiit 
delay  ;  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  leave  the  city  and  seek  the  placer  digg^ngv  ;  f^  to 
work  with  will  and  determination  ;  stick  to  it  with  resolution,  and  but  few  years  will  elapse 
before  they  will  thank  us  for  the  advice,  and  congratulate  themselves  for  having  acted  npon 
it.  The  longer  they  remain  **  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,"  the  deeper  will  they  sink 
into  the  slough  of  despondency,  and  5ie  less  heart  will  they  have  for  resolute  and  determined 
action.  Onr  placer  mines  still  offer  a  remunerative  field  for  industry.  They  aie  not  * '  worked 
out,"  nor  impoverished  to  an  extent  that  will  not  pay  wages  to  the  miner.  Many  of  them 
will  yield  from  $2  to  $4  a  day  to  the  hand.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  and  if  newly  arrived 
immigrants  with  limited  meai^s  will  only  accept  the  offers  held  out  by  these  mines,  they  will 
do  wisely. 

On  the  same  subject  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin  makes  the  following 
timely  and  sensible  remarks : 

Immigration  in  1849  and  1868.— The  pioneer  immigrants  of  20  years  ago  endured  bard- 
ships  of  which  the  immigrants  of  this  year  will  know  very  little.  The  six  months'  voyage 
around  Cape  Horn  in  crowded  ships,  badly  provisioned,  or  the  bungalow  passage  up  the 
Chagres  river^  and  the  mule  ride  into  Panama,  with  the  lon^  waiting  on  the  Isthmus,  or  the 
still  longer  overland  joumhy — these  are  experiences  of  which  the  modem  immigrant  will 
know  little  or  nothing.  The  men  of  *49  found  nothing  which  could  be  called  homes.  A 
sand  spit,  with  a  few  board  and  cloth  houses,  gave  little  promise  of  the  future  city.  Every 
article  of  food  or  clothing  was  enormously  high.  It  cost  nearly  as  much  to  reach  the  mines 
from  this  place  as  the  immigrant  is  now  charged  for  a  passage  from  Southampton  to  this 
port  The  Senator,  a  year  later,  transported  passengers  from  this  city  to  Sacramento  at  rates 
varying  from  (30  to  $35  each,  and  on  reaching  the  latter  place  the  rough  and  costly  journey 
was  but  just  begun.  If  the  miner  was  successful,  his  gains  would  secure  very  few  com- 
forts, for  they  were  not  in  the  country.  If  he  fell  sick,  the  misfortune  was  aggravated  by 
exposure  and  the  absence  of  all  the  comforts  and  appliances  which  increased  tl^  chances  of 
recovery.  There  were  both  suffering  and  heroism,  and  as  brave  struggles  with  an  adverse  fate 
tB  was  ever  known  in  the  history  of  any  country. 

The  immigrants  of  1868  will  assume  no  stch  risks  as  did  these  pioneers.  They  will  eome 
to  a  country  already  dotted  over  with  homes,  even  more  attractive  than  those  of  eariier  days. 
There  are  cities,  towns,  schools,  churches,  highways,  vineyards,  orchards,  and  farms,  wbile 
the  cost  of  living  has  been  reduced  bdow  the  prevailing  rates  in  many  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
And  with  all  these  advantages  the  chances  of  success  in  any  industrial  calling  have  hurdly 
been  reduced  at  all.  Wages  are  not  so  high,  but  the  cost  of  living  has  been  cheapeBM 
more  than  the  cost  of  labor.  The  advantages  of  permanent  prosperity,  upon  the  whole, 
appear  to  be  upon  the  side  of  the  immigrant  of  1868.  It  is  a  more  auspicious  time  to  begin 
the  struggle  for  a  foothold  and  for  a  competence  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  The  few  great 
opportanities  for  sudden  fortunes  may  not  be  so  apparent,  neither  are  the  risks  of  failure  so 
great. 

No  doubt,  immigrants  who  land  here  during  the  present  year  without  money  will  suffer 
many  hardships  and  privations.  Some  will  Belong  to  the  great  army  of  incapables,  others 
will  suffer  from  diseases  incident  to  changes  of  country  and  climate.  Many  will  come  with 
more  hope  than  resources,  either  of  capitel  or  muscle.  But  the  immigrants  of  the  present 
year  are  not  likely  to  incur  greater  risks  of  privation  than  will  those  who  land  at  New  York. 
Of  the  50,000,  more  or  less,  who  may  come«to  the  State  during  the  present  year,  probably 
one-half  will  come  from  the  States  east  of  the  mountains.  A  large  number  of  them  have 
friends  here,  by  whose  advice  or  through  whose  information  they  exchange  an  old  homo  for 
a  new  one.  This  element  of  incoming  population  will  need  very  little  help.  Very  few  of 
them  will  want  charity  soups  or  free  iMffings.  With  a  little  margin  of  ready  cash  they  will 
strike  out  for  themselves  and  help  to  make  ueir  own  opportanities.    The  immigration  fram 
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JSoropean  countries  will  be  more  likely  to  need  aid?  The  conntir  will  be  new  and  stranfre 
to  them,  and  there  will  not  always  be  that  ready  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  new  posi- 
tions. Taking  the  most  fistvorable  view  of  this  incoming  popalation,  it  will  still  be  true  that 
a  good  work  can  be  done  in  alleviating  incidental  cases  or  distress  and  in  preventing  othera, 
by  furnishing  to  the  immigrant  without  cost  sach  information  as  will  insure  his  employment 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Tbe  Sacramento  Union,  in  an  article  advocating  the  organization  of  a  proposed 
''  labor  exchange/'  makes  the  following  judicious  suggestions  : 

How  TO  AID  Immigrants.— A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
in  San  Francisco,  on  Tuesday  evening,  to  organize  a  '*  labor  exchange/*  or  a  society  to 
devise  means  for  securing  employment  and  present  subsistence  for  needy  Immigrants  arriv- 
ing in  that  citv.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one  and  well  timed.  The  society  should  be  organ- 
ized without  delay,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  embrace  a  large  number  of  the  best  men  and  most 
practical  minds  in  the  State.    *  *  *  *  *  •  .     • 

•  Many  will  ar^ve  penniless.  Nearly  all  will  be  landed  at  San  Ft ancisco.  Without  some 
means  they  cannot  leave  tbere  for  any  part  of  the  State  where  the  market  for  labor  calls 
them.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  city  shall  take  present  care  of  the  needy.  Alms-houses 
are  not  to  be  thought  of  in  this  connection.  The  desideratum  can  only  be  reached  through 
a  society  having  the  hearty  patronage  of  ever^  business  department  and  tbe  use  of  large 
aums  of  money  to  feed  the  immigrants  and  forward  them  to  employment  in  the  interior. 
Such  a  society  ought  to  Ambrace  members  of  the  large  corporations  of  the  State — ^railway 
companies,  steam  navigation  company,  tbe  chamber  of  commerce,  the  supervisors,  and  tbe 
mayor  of  San  Francisco.  It  could,  with  such  a  make-up,  very  soon  enlist  the  good  offices 
of  the  press,  and  the  accord  of  the  people  of  the  interior.  These  immigrants  are  comin$^ 
here  because  we  have  repeatedly  given  out  that  they  are  greatly  needed,  and  that  we  have 
an  abundance  of  work  for  them.  These  inducements  were  held  out  in  good  faitb.  We  do 
need  them,  we  have  work  for  them.  But  it  is  sure  to  happen  here,  as  everywhere  else.  tha( 
any  extraordinary  influx  of  population  will  occasion  some  distress.  How  to  get  along  with 
the  least  distress  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  We  would  suggest  that  the  San  Francisco 
"  labor  exchange"  organize  at  once,  and  enlist  in  its  ranks  as  many  of  the  practical  busi- 
ness men  of  that  city  as  possible.  Let  them  then  put  the  society  in  communication  with  tbe 
leading  business  men  of  the  interior,  who  are  posted  as  to  the  probable  demand  for  fresh 
laborers  in  their  respective  districts.  The  several  railway  superintendents  could  tell  them 
within  a  score  or  two  how  many  they  can  employ  each  month,  and  how  manv  to  forward. 
The  immigrants  might  be  forwarded  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  who  could  arrange  in  a 
business  way  to  be  repaid  by  the  interior  employers  from  the  first' month's  wages  earned.  The 
great  grain  iihippers  of  San  Francisco  have  their  purchasing  and  forwarding  agents  in  every 
grain  region  of  the  State.  These  are.  no  doubt,  well  posted  as  to  the  increased  n amber  of 
hands  the  present  crop  will  require  in  harvesting.  Let  the  society  put  itself  in  direct  com- 
munication with  these  agents,  and  here  will  be  an  opening  for  hard(y  less  than  10,000  men  at 
from  $50  to  $60  per  mouth  for  not  less  than  two  or  three  months.  By  the  same  general 
system  other  thousands  might  be  employed  in  the  timber  and  lumber  regions,  and  in  the 
considerable  improvements  that  will  be  made  this  season  in  all  the  towns  and  cities'  of  the 
agricultural  districts.  It  is  not  probable  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  new-comers  will 
require  any  otber  aid  than  such  valuable  information  as  a  society  so  organized  might  be  able 
to  give  as  to  the  best  means  of  reaching  this,  that,  or  another  point  in  the  interior,  the  qual- 
ity of  its  soil,  climate,  price  of  land,  advantages  of  cultivating  and  means  of  marketing  pro- 
duce. Doubtless  many  who  come  will  have  the  ready  means  to*  go  to  work  for  themselves 
and  become  employers  of  others  who  are  destitute.  Of  the  50,000  who  may  be  expected, 
10,000  to  15,000  are  likely  to  need  more  substantial  aid  to  start  them  off  in  a  way  to  earn  a 
subsistence.  There  is  room  for  all  and  more  than  these  on  the  railways  in  course  of  con- 
struction and  in  gathering  a  harvest  nearly  twice  as  great  in  area  as  any  ever  before  planted 
in  the  State. 


SECTIOX    II. 

GENEBAL  C0NSIDEBATI0N8  ON  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

Why  Gold  ajbtd  Silver  abb  used  fob  Money. — ^Gold  and  silver  were 
adopted  as  standards  of  value  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  historical  era; 
and  their  fitness  for  money  was  evident  even  to  bavbariaus.  They  are  bard  and 
not  subject  to  oxidation,  and  therefore  they  can  be  kept  and  handled  with  com- 
paratively, little  logs.  They  have  a  brilliant  lustre  suitable  for  articles  of  oma- 
mcDt ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  lustre,  color,  and  high  specific  gravity  renders 
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them  easily  distiDguisbable  from  dtlier  substances,  and  makes  imitations  diffi- 
cult. They  are  fusible  and  malleable,  so  that  they  can  be  made  into  any  form 
or  stamped  with  any  impression,  and  the  hardness  will  protect  the  form  or  inipree- 
sion  from  wearing  out.  Both  metals  are  found  pure,  so  that  savages  wonld 
become  accustomed  to  their  use  before  learning  to  smelt  the  ores  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead.  Both  metals  are  rare,  and  thus  a  small  quantity  has  served  to  repre- 
sent a  large  value  of  other  articles;  and  wealth  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver 
could  readily  be  concealed,  or  transported  from  one  country  to  another.  There 
are  other  hard,  rare,  and  lustrous  metals,  but  they  cannot  readily  be  refined,  or 
their  lustre  is  not  peculiar,  or  the  supply  is  not  regular,  or  they  have  no  recog- 
nized value  in  the  arts ;  and  thus  gold  and  silver  are  to-day,  as  they  were  5,000 
years  ago,  the  best  of  all  metals  for  the  purposes  of  money. 

The  Quantity  of  the  Precious  Metals  in  Greece  and  Rome. — The 
quantity  of  precious  metals  was  small  when  Athens  began  to  throw  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  intelligence  and  genius  over  the  ancient  world.  About  the  year 
600,  B.  C,  nine  bushels  of  wheat  could  be  bought  for  an  ounce  of  silver  in 
Greece;  or,  in  other  words,  a  bushel  of  wheat  cost  15  cents  of  our  money. 
The  advance  of  civilization  was  accompanied  by  an  increased  production  of  gold 
and  silver.  There  were  mines  of  both  metals  in  Egypt,  Thrace,  Armenia,  Spain, 
and  the  dominions  of  Attica.  Spain  had  the  richest  mines,  and  the  placers  in 
the  Asturias  produced  $4,000,000  annually  for  a  time,  and  a  silver  mine  at  Gnadal- 
caiial  yielded  300  pounds  of  metal  daily.  The  spoils  of  Persia  added  greatly 
to  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  Greece,  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
an  ounce  of  silver  would  buy  only  three  bushels  of  wheat,  or  only  one-third  as 
much  as  three  centuries  earlier. 

In  Italy,  previous  to  the  first  Punic  war,  gold  and  silver  were  still  very  scarce 
and  high  in  price,  but  when  "the  senate  and  people  of  Rome"  became  roasters 
of  the  world,  wealth  poured  in  upon  them  from  all  tlie  borders  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  bushel  of  wheat  which  cost  the  twentieth  of  an  ounce  of  silver 
350  B.  C.  cost  an  ounce  and  a  third  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  $200,000,000, 
and  that  emperor  received  $150,000,000  in  legacies  from  his  friends. 

Cicero  received  $800,000  in  fees,  a  sum  which  has  probably  never  been  paid 
to  any  modem  la,wyor. 

C.  C.  IsidoruB,  besides  large  estates  and  4,000  slaves,  had  $15,000,000  coin 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  calculating  the  value  of  the  money  according  to  weight. 
Jacobs  estimates  the  total  stock  of  coin  in  the  Roman  empire  in  40  A.  D.  at 
$1,-^50,000,000. 

The  Principal  Epochs  in  the  Modern  Production  of  the  Precious 
Metals. — As  civilization  declined,  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  decreased, 
and  Alaric  consented  to  spare  Rome  for  $1,500,000,  and  40  years  later  the  Eter- 
nal City  had  some  difliculty  in  raising  $1,200,000  to  buy  off  Attila.  The  annual 
average  wear  of  coin  is  estimated  at  about  one  part  in  360 ;  and  when  this  con- 
tinues for  centiuries  with  lio  new  supply  it  makes  a  great  redaction.  According 
to  the  estimate  of  Jacobs  there  were  in  1492  only  $170,000,000  of  the  precious 
metals  in  Christendom.  Previous  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  the  new  world 
yielded  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually  to  Spain,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  lost  considerably  by  the  discovery,  until  Cortes  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  empire  of  the  Montezumas. 

The  Aztecs  washed  gold  from  the  placers  and  smelted  silver  from  the  ores, 
and  had  a  considerable  stock  of  precious  metals  on  hand  when  Cortes  came.  He 
of  course  took  all  he  could  get,  and  he  and  his  associates  soon  commenced  the 
working  of  the  lodes  known  to  his  subjects.  Among  these  were  Tasco,  Zulte- 
pec,  Tlalpujahua,  and  Pachuca,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  annual 
shipment  to  Spain  from  1519  to  1545  was  $3,150,000.  In  the  latter  year  the 
mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered,  and  their  yield  was  so  great  for  that  age  that 
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a  wonderful  impulse  was  given  to  mining  industry  throughout  the  new  world. 
In  1548  Zacatecas  began  to  produce  its  treasures ;  Sombrerete  in  1555,  and 
Guanajuato  in  1558.  In  1557  a  miner  named  Bartolome  de  Medina,  working 
Pachuca,  made  a  discovery  that  was  more  important  to  silver  mining  than  even 
the  opening  of  Potosi.  He  found  that  silver  could  be  extracted  from  the  com- 
mon ores  by  mixing  the  pulverized  mineral  with  water,  salt,  and  copper  pyrites, 
and  it  was  a  process  that  required  very  little  water,  no  fuel,  little  machineiy,  no 
mechanical  skill,  and  few  buildings.  It  was  a  method  of  reduction  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  treeless  and  waterless  mountains,  and  to  the  ignorant  mining  popu- 
lation of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Previously  all  the  silver  had  been  obtained  by 
smelting,  in  a  very  expensive  and  wasteful  manner,  the  furnaces  being  small  and 
very  numerous ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  great  loss,  both  by  incom- 
petency and  by  dishonesty. 

Some  years  elapsed  before  the  amalgamation  process  was  extensively  adopted, 
but  within  10  years  it  had  been  introduced  into  all  the  mining  districts  of  Span- 
ish America ;  and  the  workmen  became  expert,  and  as  the  mine-owners  found 
the  separation  of  the  metal  on  a  large  scale  could  be  supervised  by  one  or  two 
men,  and  that  thus  waste  and  thieving  could  be  prevented  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  before,  they  made  renewed  exertions  to  extend  their  works.  The 
production  of  Potosi  was  six  times  as  great  in  1585  as  it  had  been  12  years 
before,  owing  partly  to  the  general  use  of  amalgamation,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced there  m  1570,  and  was  not  generally  accepted  until  some  years  later.  The 
copper-pan  or  cazo  anmlgamation  was  discovered  in  1590,  at  Potosi,  by  Alonzo 
Barba,  but  its  use  was  confined  to  a  few  districts.  It  was  during  the  last  deccn- 
nium  of  the  Ifith  century  that  Potosi  was  in  its  most  prosperous  condition,  pro- 
ducing $7,500,000  per  annum. 

In  1630  the  mines  of  Cerro  Pasco  were  discovered. 

In  the  years  1726  and  1727  the  Yizcaina  and  Jacal  mines  of  Zacatecas  yielded 
$4,500,000. 

The  great  bonanza  of  Real  del  Monte  was  opened  in  1762,  yielding  815,000,000 
in  22  years. 

The  great  wealth  of  the  Veta  Madre  was  demonstrated  in  1768,  and  Guana- 
juato rose  almost  to  the  leading  position  among  the  argentiferous  districts. 

The  production  of  silver  in  Mexico  increased  very  rapidly  from  1770  until  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  ;  and  the  increase  was  owing  to  various  causes, 
including  the  reduction  of  the  royal  tax  from  20  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
yield,  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  quicksilver,  the  opening  of  commerce  to  Spain, 
merchant  vessels  from  numerous  poits  insteaif  of  confining  the  trade  to  vessels 
from  only  two  ports,  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  blasting  powder  from  75  to  50 
cents  per  pound,  the  abolition  of  the  alcabala,  an  article  needed  at  the  mines,  (an 
odious  and  oppressive  tax  on  internal  trade,)  and  the  purchase  of  bars  by  the 
provincial  treasury.  The  fact  that  the  country  could  produce  810,000,000  annu- 
ally from  1760  to' 1770,  as  it  did,  in  spite  of  all  these  i-estrictions,  furnishes  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  wonderful  wealth  of  the  mines,  and  also  of  the  industry  of 
the  people.  A  tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  gross  yield  would  paralyze  every 
branch  of  British  and  American  mining,  and  would  entirely  stop  the  production 
of  the  precious  metals  in  many  districts  of  California  and  Australia.  Quicksil- 
ver, of  which  more  than  a  pound  was  lost  for  every  pound  of  silver  extracted, 
cost  80  cents  per  pound  in  1750,  and  was  reduced  in  1767  to  62  cents,  and  in 
1 777  to  41  cents.  The  purchase  of  bars  by  the  provincial  treasuries  was  of  great 
benefit  to  the  miners,  who  previously  had  to  sell  their  bullion  at  a  loss  of  20,  30, 
or  in  remote  districts  even  40  per  cent.  There  were  few  merchants,  and  those 
few  expected  to  make  great  profits  from  their  transactions. 

The  mines  of  Hualgayo  in  Peru  were  found  in  1771,  and  three  years  later 
the  placers  of  the  Ur«3,  which  were  known  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  were  redio- 
covered. 
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.  It  was  estimated  in  1777  that  two-fiftha  of  the  silver  of  Mexico  was  obtoiuad 
by  smelting,  but  this  was  probably  an  exaggeration,  and  when  Humboldt  was 
in  the  country  only  one-seventh  was  taken  out  by  means  of  fire. 

The  mines  of  Catorce  were  opened  in  1778,  and  proved  to  be  very  rich,  the 
mine  of  Padre  Flores  yielding  $1,600,000  the  first  year. 

The.  mines  of  Guarisamey,  near  Durango,  became  productive  in  1783, 

For  two  centuries  the  pulp  in  the  yard  amalgamation  process,  made  with  pul- 
.verized  ore,  quicksilver,  «alt,  pyrites,  and  water,  was  mixed  by  the  treading  of 
men,  who,  notwithstanding  the  cold,  moisture,  and  mercury,  were  generally 
healthy. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  not  till  1783  that  mules  and  horses  were  intn>- 
duced  to  this  work  ;  and,  although  the  change  saved  75  per  cent,  of  the  expense 
on  that  branch  of  the  working,  still  it  would  probably  not  have  been  adopted  when 
it  was,  but  for  the  greatly  increased  production  of  silver  in  Mexico,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  Indian  repasadores  in  some  districts. 

The  great  bonanza  of  Ramos,  that  yielded  $18,000,000  in  nine  3'ears,  was 
opened  in  1798. 

The  mines  of  Mexico  continued  to  increase  in  productiveness  until  the  revela- 
tion, which  was  a  war  of  races,  the  Mexicans  against  the  Spaniards,  the  latter 
beinff  in  a  small  minority,  but  possessing  most  of  the  wealth,  mining  and  com- 
mercial knowledge  and  enterprise  in  the  country'.  They  were  driven  out,  and 
with  them  went  three-fourths  of  the  men  who  had  the  money  and  brains  to  con- 
duct large  mining  operations.  The  production  fell  from  $22,000,000  to  less  than 
one-thii*d  that  amount,  but  it  soon  began  to  increase  again,  and  from  1850  to 
1860  it  was  as  large  as  from  1795  to  1805. 

When  the  independence  of  Mexico  was  recognized  and  peace  was  restored,  it 
was  expected  tbat  the  production  would  soon  rise  far  beyond  its  fonner  figure. 
The  most  brilliant  hopes  were  excited  in  England,  and  they  were  based  on 
many  plausible  considerations,  but  they  were  destined  to  bitter  disappointment. 
.    Many  of  the  best  mines  were  offered  for  sale  for  about  the  amount  which  they 
produced  annually.     They  had  been  well  opened  ;  their  value  had  been  proved  j 
they  had  been  abandoned  while  in  full  production,  with,  large  bodies  of  rich  ore 
in  sight ;  some  of  them  had  not  suffered  much  by  standing  idle ;  their  produc- 
tion had  been  increased  at  the  average  rate  of  three  per  cent,  aimually  for  40 
years  before  the  revolution,  and  the  workmen  familiar  with  all  the  processes 
of  mining  and  reduction  were  still  nunierous.     And  if  such  production  and 
increase  occurred  under  the  oppressive  policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  and 
under  the  ignorant  management  of  the  Spanish  mine  owners,  what  might  not 
be  expected  under  a  liberal  republic  and  English  engineering?     The  mines 
would  no  longer  be  burdened  with  the  payment  of  one-tenth  of  the  gross  yield, 
over  and  above  all  the  costs  of  refining  and  coining.     The  ore  would  no  longer 
be  canied  up  to  the  surface  from  depths  of  1,500  or  2,000  feet  on  the  backs  of 
Indians,  nor  would  it  l)e  packed  6,  10,  or  20  miles  on  mules  to  the  reduction 
works,  nor  would  the  water  be  hoisted  up  in  raw-hide  buckets  by  horse  whims, 
nor  would  mules  and  horses  drive  the  arrastras  and  stamps.     Steam  would  pump 
the  water,  hoist  the  ore,  and  drive  the  pulverizing  machinery.     Wagons  would 
do  the  transportation.     Skilful  engineers  would  direct  the  cutting  of  adits,  shafts?, 
and  working  levels,  and  educated  metallurgists  would  have  charge  of  the  amal- 
gamation.    The  production  should  rise  to  $50,000,000  or  $100,000,000  a  year, 
and  those  companies  which  could  get  possession  of  the  best  mines  should  make 
princely  fortunes  for  all  their  shareholders.     Great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  pmchaso  of  the  property  j  only  those  mines  should  be  bought  which  had  been 
visited  by  Humboldt  in  1803,  and  were  mentioned  in  his  book,  and  were  known 
to  have  continued  productive  up  to  the  revolution.     On  these  principles,  it  was 
supposed  tliat  failure  would  be  impossible.     But  failure  was  possible,  and  it  came. 
England  during  the  silver  fever  spent  $50,000,000,  for  which  she  got  little  retam 
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gave  dear  experience.  Independence  did  not  prove  a  great  blessing  to  Mexico. 
Peace  never  came,  and  without  peace  there  could  ho  no  success,  for  silver  mining 
above  all  other  pursuits  demands  peace.  Forced  loans  were  levied  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  productive  mines,  and  the  silver  bai's  while  on  the  way  to  the 
coast  were  taken  by  highway  robbers.  The  steam  machinery  could  not  he  taken 
to  the  mines  till  roads  had  been  made  and  wagons  imported ;  the  roads  cost 
immense  sums;  when  the  engines  were  in  place  native  engineers  could  not  be 
found,  and  foreign  engineers  were  murdered  ;  English  superintendents  and  Mexi- 
oan  miners  could  not  get  along  together ;  the  mines  were  found  in  a  much  worse 
condition  thwi  that  m  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  sale  represented  to  be  ;  and 
in  a  few  years  the  mines  of  Mexico  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  abandoned  to 
the  Mexicans. 

The  most  notable  mining  districts  opened  in  the  19th  century  have  been  the 
placer  district  of  San  Francisco  in  Sonora,  in  1803  j  the  Melkowka  placers  in 
Siberia,  in  1816 ;  the  silver  district  of  Frcsuillo,  in  1824;  the  silver  district  of 
Ohanarcillo,  Chili,  in  1832 ;  the  silver  district  of  Guadalupe  y  Caloo,  in  1834; 
the  silver  district  of  Guadalcanal^  in  Spain,  about  1830  ;  the  placers  of  tike  Altai 
mountains,  in  Siberia,  in  1830 ;  the  placers  of  the  Sacramento  banin,  in  1841'  ; 
the  placers  of  Australia,  in  1851 ;  the  placers  of  New  Zealand,  in  1857 ;  the 
placers  of  British  Columbia,  in  1858;  the  placers  of  Colorado,  in  1859 ;  tlie  sil- 
ver district  of  Washoe,  in  1859 ;  the  Nevada  iron  pan  amalgamation,  in  1860 ; 
the  silver  and  gold  of  Idaho,  in  1861 ;  the  placers  of  Montana,  in  1862. 

Stock  of  Precious  Metals. — ^The  stock  of  coin  in  Christendom  in  1492, 
and  at  various  epochs  since,  may  be  thus  estimated : 

Stock  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  Europe  in  1492 ., $170,000  000 

Prodaction  of  108  years,  less  loss  by  wear $690, 000, 000 

Used  in  arte » $140,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 70,000,000 

Deductions 210,000,000 

Net  gain  from  1492  to  1600 480,000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1600 650,000,000 

Production  of  the  XVUth  century : 1,687,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 105,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts 300,000,000 

Abrasion  and  loss 385,000,000 

Deductions  for  the  XVIIth  century • 850, 000, 000 

Net  gain  of  the  XVIIth  century 837,000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1700 1,487,000,000 

Prodaction  of  the  XVIIIth  century 4,000,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 400,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts 800,000,000 

Wear  and  loss 600,000,000 

Total  deductions  for  XVIIIth  century 1 ,  800, 000, 006 

Net  gain  of  XVIIIth  century 2,200,000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1800, 3,687,000,000 

Production  of  1st  quarter  XlXth  century 760,000,000 

Wearandloss 175,000,000 

Usedinthe  arts 200,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 125,000,000 

Deductions  for  1st  quarter  XlXth  century. . . 500, 000, 000 

Net  gain  of  Ist  quarter  XlXth  century 250.000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1825 3,937,000,000 

Production  2d  quarter  XlXth  century 1,200,000,000 

Wearandloss 200,000,000 

Usedinthe  arts 350,000,000 

SenttoAsia 175,000,000 

Deductions  2d  quarter  XlXth  century 725, 000;  000 

Net  gain  2d  quaner  XlXth  century 476,000,000 


/ 
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Stock  at  end  of  1850 |4, 412, 000;  OOO 

Prodnction  from  1851  to  1866,  inclosive $2,500,000,000 

Wearand  loss $250,000,000 

Used  in  .the  arts 500,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 800,000,000 

Total  deductions  for  16  years 1,750,000,000 

Net  gain  from  1851  to  1866 - ,.... 750,000,000 

>       '  ■ 
Stock  at  end  of  1866 5.162,000,000 


c 


The  following  is.Jacobs'B  estimate;  as  given  in  Vol.  II,  pp.  70,  131,  214, 
and  322: 

Stock  on  hand  in  1492 £34,000,000 

Production  1493-1599 over  loss  and  wear £138,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts £28,000,000 

Sentto  Asia 14,000,000 

Total  deductions  1493-1599 42,000,000 

Net  gain  1493-1599. 96,000,000 

Stocjt  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1599 130,000,000 

Productions  of  XVIIth  century 337,500,000 

Sentto  Asia 32,250,000 

Used  in  the  arts 60,250,000 

Wearandloss 77,000,000 

Total  deduction  for  XVIIth  century 170, 500, 000 

Net  gain  of  XVIIth  century 167,000,000 

Stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1699 297,000,000 

Production  of  1700  to  1809 880,000,000 

SenttoAsia 352,000,000 

Usedin  the  arts 352,000,000 

Wearandloss 93,000,000 

Total  deductions  1700  to  1809 797, 000, 000 

Net  gain  from  1700  to  1809 83,000,000 

Stock  on  hand  at  end  of  1809 380,000,000 

Production  from  1810  to  1829 103,736,000 

SenttoAsia 40,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts 112,252,220 

Wearand  loss 18,095,220 

Total  deductions  from  1810  to  1829 170, 343, 440 

Decrease  from  1810  to  1829 : 66,611,440 

Stock  on  hand  at  end  of  1829 313,388,560 


It  has  been  customary  to  make  estimates  of  the  amoant  of  precious  metals  in 
Christendom  at  various  times  by  deducting  the  quantity  shipped  to  China  and 
Hindostan,  and  the  quantity  used  for  plate ;  but  there  is  a  constant  change  from 
coin  to  plate  and  from  plate  to  coin,  and  the  wide  line  which  once  separated  China 
and  Hindostan  from  European  trade  has  now  disappeared,  and  those  Asiatic 
countries  are  within  the  pale  of  civilized  commerce,  and  are  almost  as  near  to 
London  and  New  York  as  California  and  Yictoi*ia. 

Whitney,  in  his  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  says  that  in  1853  the  Rus- 
sian empire  produced  64,000  pounds  Troy  of  gold;  Austria,  5,700 ;  the  remainder 
of  Europe,  100;  Southern  Asia,  25,000;  Africa,  4,000  ;  South  America,  34,000; 
and  the  United  States,  (exclusive  of  California,)  2,200, 

The  gold  production  of  Chili  in  1845  (the  statistics  for  later  ye^irs  not  being 
obtainable  at  the  time)  was  2,850  pounds  Troy ;  of  Bolivia,  1,200 ;  of  Peru, 
1,900 ;  of  New  Grenada,  13,300 ;  of  Brazil,  5,100;  and  of  Mexico,  9,900. 

The  yield  of  silver  in  1850  is  thus  stated  : 

Russian  Empuje,  60,000  pounds  Troy ;  Scandinavia,  20,400 ;  Gi'eat  Britain, 
48,500 ;  Harz  Silver  District,  31,500  ;  Prussia,  21,200 ;  Saxony,  63,600 ;  other 
German  states,  2,500 ;  Austria,  87,000 ;  Spain,  125,000 ;  France,  5,000  3  Aus- 
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tralia,  10,000  ;  Chili,  238,500  5  Bolivia,  130,000 ;  Peru,  303,150;  New  Grenada, 
13,000;  Brazil,  675;  Mexico,  1,650,000;  California,  17,400;  total,  2,817,425 
pounds  Troy. 

The  Drain  of  Silver  to  Asia. — ^It  is  admitted  by  all  eminent  antbors 
who  have  written  aboat  the  present  supply  of  the  precious  metal  that  it  far 
exceeds  the  demands  of  Christendom,  and  that  the  inevitable  fall  in  value  is 
retarded  only  by  exceptional  and  temporary  circumstances,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  remarkable  stream  of  silver  pouring  into  Asia.  The  Hindoos  and  Chinese 
and  Japanese  are  industrious  and  very  populous  nations,  wbich  have  to  import 
nearly  all  their  gold  and  silver  from  abroad,  and  their  capacity  to  absorb  those 
metals  increases  as  value  declines,  and  as  their  stock  becomes  greater  their  wages 
rise,  and  they  obtain  the  means  to  purchase  more  foreign  goods,  and  afi;er  a  time 
they  will  have  as  much  coin  proportionately  to  their  productive  powers  as  the 
Christian  nations ;  and  then  their  imports  of  merchandise  will  nearly  equal  their 
exports,  and  the  importation  of  the  precious  metals  will  not  be  one-tenth  of  the* 
present  figure. 

Asia  was  called  "the  sink  of  silver''  bv  Pliny,  and  it  has  deserved  that  name 
ever  since,  and  will  continue  to  deserve  it  for  an  uncertain  period  in  the  future. 

So  long  as  we  continue  to  consume  so  much  tea,  silk,  sugar,  rice,  and  other 
Asiatic  products,  and  so  long  as  they  consume  so  few  of  our  products,  so  long  we 
must  settle  the  difference  by  payment  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  precious 
metals  will  probably  not  decline  much  in  value.  But  let  the  vessel  of  Asiatic 
trade,  now  half  empty  of  silver,  be  once  filled,  as  it  will  be  in  5,  10,  or  15  years, 
and  then  we  shall  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  over-supply  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  their  market  value  will  fall  rapidly. 

Christendom  and  Asia  may  be  compared  to  two  tubs  standing  side  by  side, 
and.  connected  by  a  large  opeii  tube  half  way  from  the  ground,  and  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  to  a  stream  of  water  falling  into  the  tub  representinf 
Christendom.  Before  the  water  reached  the  tube,  or  before  the  tube  was  weu 
opened,  the  level  rose  very  rapidly  in  the  first  tub ;  but  now  the  ^stream  pours  so 
swiftly  into  the  second  that  the  level  can  scarcely  rise  at  all  in  the  first.  When 
the  liquid  gets  up  to  the  same  level  in  both  tubs,  then  it  will  rise  with  equal 
pace  in  both. 

The  quantity  of  silver  annually  exported  from  England  and  the  Mediterranean 
to  Asia  Las  been  as  follows: 


1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

J863 

1864 

Total  In  fourteen  jean 


EDifland. 


$8,362,500 
12,116,810 
23,550,000 
15. 555, 000 
33,(175,000 
60,590,000 
86, 477, 170 
25,444,250 
33,296,120 
40.620,182 
36,399,175 
53,551,045 
38,236  191 
37, 079;  196 


503,365,035 


Mediterranean. 


$4,240,000 

7,255,000 

7,690,000 

9,950,000 

10, 180, 291 

16,150,000 

7,340,280 

8,190,204 

7,980,000 

9. 150, 000 

29,981,000 

41,255,942 


147, 522, 718 


TotaL 


$8,362,500 
12,116,210 
27,790,000 
23,821,000 
39.695,000 
70, 540. 000 
96, 657, 461 
31,594,250 
40, 638, 400 
48,740,386 
44, 379, 175 
61. 701, 145 
67,517,191 
78, 335, 139 


650,885,753 


The  fiffures  from  185 J  to  1862.  ioclusiye,  in  the  Above  table  are  copied  from  Hunt's  Mer- 
chants* Magazine  for  Aug^ost,  1863,  and  those  for  1863  and  1864  from  newspaper  reports. 

Michel  Chevalier  says  that  in  1857  de20,145,921  were  sent  to  Asia,  or  about 
$100,000,000» 


*  Michel  Chevalier  on  Gold,  p.  65. 
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'  •  The  Westmiilster  Review  for  Janunry,  1864,  sayB : 

In  spite  of  our  trouble  hi  Indlai  and  a  state  of  chronic  warfare  in  China,  the  increase  of 
our  trade  with  the  east  during  the  last  10  years  has  been  enormous.  This,  too,  may  be  looked 
upoti  as  only  the  beginnin|r  of  a  commerce  that  must  grow  to  proportions  which  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  most  importaot  feature,  too,  of  eastern  trade  is  the  manner  in  which  ft 
absorbs  the  precious  metals.  This  is  a  peculiarity  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  social 
coi^ition  of  the  east  that  it  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  their  ignorance  and  mutual  mistm^tt. 
Until  a  system  of  credit  can  grow  up  amon^  them  like  that  which  in  Europe  dis|>enses  with 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver  for  almost  all  things  but  retail  transactions  and  the  payment  ttf 
labor,  the  east  must  ever  remain  a  perfect  sink  for  the  precious  metals.  What  amount  of 
mouey  would  be  sufficient  to  saturate  the  hoarding  propensities  of  these  hundreds  of  nuUion.s 
of  men  who  believe  in  nothing  but  the  little  stote  they  know  of  under  some  hearthstone  or 
other  favorite  hiding  place  ?  There  is  no  practical  limit  to  the  demand  of  the  east  for  the 
precious  metals  exc^ept  the  industry  they  can  develop  in  its  acquisition,  and  that  industry  is 
susceptible  of  indefinite  development. 

This  passage  is  written  in  the  8appo^ition  that  a  nation  possessing  an  imniense 
'quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  proportion  to  population  could  be  a  nation  of 
hoardera.     This  idea,  however,  is  entirely  erroneous.     There  never  was,  nor  is 
it  probable  that  th^ro  ever  will  be  a  wealthy  nation  of  hoarders.     With  the 
ex(^pti()n  of  a  few  miserly  individuals,  hoarding  is  caused  only  by  the  lack  of 
opportunities  to  invest  profitably;  the  insecurity  of  titles  to  real  estate,  and  the 
dangers  of  famine  and  war.  .  Hoarding  is  far  more  fi'equent  relatively  in  semi- 
barbarous  than  in  civilized  communities  j  more  frequent  in  the  country  than  in 
cities.     As  wealth  inci'eases,  as  education  extends,  as  wars  become  rare,  and  as 
the  titles  to  property  become  secure,  the  motives  for  hoarding  cease.     Hoarding 
is  no  doubt  common  now  in  Hindostan  and  China;  but  the  main  demand  tha:e 
for  the  precious  metals  is  not  for  hoarding,  it  is  for  currency.     We  ship  treasure 
to  Asia  because,  on  account  of  the  greater  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  labor 
is  cheaper,  and  because  for  that  reason  tea,  cotton,  rice,  silk,  and  many  other 
aiticles  can  b^  produced  cheaper  there  than  here,  and  we  find  it  more  profitable 
to  import  than  to  produce  at  home.     But  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese  having  faF 
les»>  trade  and  tXianufactures  relatively  than  Europeans,  do  not  need  so  much 
coin  relatively,  and  the  increase  of  the  precious  metals  is  ten-fold  faster  among 
them  than  the  increa^  of  business ;  so  wages  must  rise,  and  their  products  mos^ 
become  dearer,  and  our  gold  and  silver  will  have  less  relative  value  to  them, 
and  other  of  our  productions  wiQ  have  more  relative  value.     Then  our  interna- 
tional trade  will  be  more  of  exchange  than  now,  and  less  of  sale.    Asia  will 
always  be  a  sink  vf  the  precious  metals  in  so  far  as  immense  quantities  must  be 
lost,  woni  away  aud  used  in  the  arts  amidst  such  vast  multitudes  of  people,  and 
as  the  consumption  is  great  and  the  yield  nothing,  there  must  be  a  steady 
stream  poaring  in;  but  this  stream  after  the  level  of  industry  has  once  been 
reached  will  be  muc*h  smaller  relatively  than  now. 

The  countries  where  labor  is  dearest  must  export  treasure  to  those  where  it  is 
cheaper,  and  the  quantity  of  treasure  that  a  nation  will  swallow  up  is  propor- 
tioned to  its  industry  and  poverty. 

Another  late  writer  savs : 

Begarding  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  afloat  as  currency  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
civilized  world  there  are  very  conflicting  opinions,  but  estimating  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  circulating  as  coin  in  Great  Britain,  the  country  in  which  pernaps  the  greatest  ecouomr 
of  the  precious  metals  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  safeguards  is  observed, 
at  £86,000.000,  and  the  population  at  30,000,000,  and  estimating  the  currency  of  India  in 
1857  at  an  equar amount,  an  estimate  I  venture  to  think  high,  and  the  population  at  * 
180,000,000,  it  requires  but  very  little  calculationio  show  that  India  is  capable  of  yet  absorb- 
ing silver  to  the  amount  of  $400,000,000  in  addition  to  this  amount  for  the  purposes  of  cur- 
rency alone.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  India  is  able  to  support  a  population  many 
millions 'more  numerous  then  she  at  present  possesses ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  that  England  has 
many  means  of  economizing  the  use  of  coin,  which  in  consequence  of  her  immense  extent  of 
area  will  be  denied  to  India,  if  not  forever,  for  many  years  to  come.  If,  then,  it  be  admitted 
that  there  is  even  aebadow  of  truth  in  these  estimates,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  there  is  a  possibility,  distant  it  may  be,  yet  still  a  possibility,  of  the  requirements  of 
India  for  euneney  purposes  approaching  the  enormous  sum  of  f5U0, 000,000  in  silver  coin.* 

*  The  Drain  of  Silver  to  the  East  and  the  Carrency  of  India,  by  W.  I^amaa  Lees :  London,  1864. 
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It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  say  how  much  cmTcnc}'  a  nation  may  use.  Tlio 
amount  depends  greatly  upon  its  relative  value.  -In  an  ago  when  a  day's  work 
is  worth  10  cents,  only  one-tenth  as  many  dollars  will  bo  needed  for  cuiTcncy, 
other  things  being  equal,  as  in  an  age  when  a  day's  work  is  worth  a  dollar. 
Wages  in  India  will  not  remain  at  their  present  low  rate,  and  their  rise  will,  in 
itself,  make  a  demand  for  money.  We  may  presume  that  an  addition  of 
82,000,000,000  to  the  ciurency  of  Hindostan  would  raise  wages  there  to  the 
level  in  Europe,  and  after  that  importation  of  silver  would  be  only  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  wear  and  tear.  However,  long  before  that  amount  could 
be  added  to  the  currency  of  India,  the  Hindoos  would  demand  more  European 
goods  than  now,  and  these  would  pay  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  goods  exported 
from  India,  and  the  transfer  of  the  precious  metals  would  gradually  decline.  The 
larger  the  stock  of  money  relatively,  the  higher  the  wages,  and  we  may  expect 
that  when  the  sum  of  $4,000,000,000  is  added  to  the  currency  of  Asia,  the  wages 
then  will  be  as  high  there  as  they  now  are  in  Em'ope;  but  before  that  time  the 
wages  may  have  doubled  in  Europe. 

A  Great  Increase  of  PRODtrcTiON  Probable. — A  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  both  gold  and  silver  is  probable.  In  California,  Australia,  and 
Siberia,  gold  mining  is  now  conducted  under  many  disadvantages.  In  the  two 
former  wages  and  interest  are  exceptionally  high,  and  in  all  there  is  a  lack  of 
that  thorough  knowledge,  and  of  those  economical  mfrlcs  of  working,  wiiich  can 
only  be  adopted  by  a  generation  educated  to  the  business,  and  devoted  to  it  as 
a  life-long  occupation.*  In  Spain  and  Brazil,  which  were  once  very  rich  in 
gold,  and  would  probably  pay  for  hydraulic  washing,  there  must  be  numerous 
quartz  veins  that  are  now  untouched. 

These  will  be  made  productive.  The  Andes  and  the  Altai  will  be  explored 
with  care,  and  hundreds  of  veins,  as  rich  and  large  as  those  of  Potosi  and  Guana- 
juato, will  be  found.  Machinery  will  be  improved,  so  that  tunnels  or  adits  largo 
enough  for  wagons  can  be  bored  20,  30,  or  40  miles  long  through  high  moun- 
tains, Fo  as  to  pay  for  purposes  of  travel,  and  at  the  same  time  any  lodes  that 
may  exist  in  the  chain  will  be  opened  to  a  depth  far  below  anything  now  known 
ia mining.  The  great  lodes  of  the  future  wdll  not  be  discovered  by  sucli  acci- 
dents as  those  which  revealed  Potosi,  Cerro  Pasco,  Sombrerete,  Chauarcillo  and 
the  best  mines  of  Catorce.  If  veins  like  those  could  be  found  by  chance,  what 
will  not  the  well-directed  explorations  of  the  future  findt  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  a  large  tunnel  commenced  1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  at  any  point  between  latitude  30°  and  40® 
would,  in  the  course  of  10  miles,  run  through  a  multitude  of  rich  lodes.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  great  n^ountains  were  formed,  numerous 
large  fissures  running  in  some  places  for  hundreds  of  miles  were  filled  with 
auriferous  and  argentiferous  quartz,  and  we  fail  to  find  them,  not  because  they 
arc  not  there,  but  because  they  are  covered  with  earth,  and  because  the  clamber- 
ing hunter,  the  benighted  wanderer,  or  the  charcoal  burner  does  not  pull  up  the  bush 
or  does  not  light  the  fire  at  the  right  spot.  A  tunnel  running  through  the  Andes 
commencing  near  Lima  or  Santiago  would  reveal  wonders,  and  the  progress 
of  mechanical  industry  is  so  marvellous  that  wo  are  justified  in  hoping,  if  not  in 
expecting,  to  see  immense  tunnels  20  or  30  miles  long  cut  through  high  mountain 
ranges. 

iIelatite  Value  op  Gold  and  Silver. — It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  now 
when  or  how  the  diflFerence  arose  between  the  market  values  of  the  two  metiih«.t 

*  The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  proYidiog.  for  the.eatablishnnentcf  a 
national  school  of  itHnes,  is  desired  to  remedy  the  present  wastefiil.syBtem  of  minispr*   • 

t  Mr.  Albert  Crallatin,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretair  of  the  Treasury  (£x..Doc.y  Ist  sc»8.  fiSth 
CoDff.f  p.  1071)  on  the  relaiive  value  of  gold  and  silver,  says,  under  .date.of  I>cceuU>t.r  :iJy 
1821): 

'*  The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  diden  fironi  that  of  gold  and.silTcr  coles, 
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It  may  be  said  that  they  are  ahnost  equally  suitable  for  the  purpoeee  of  moiiejr. 
Gold  lias  a  higher  specific  gravity  and  is  susceptible  of  a  higher  polish,  bnt  the 
difference  in  these  respects  is  not  great  enough  to  cause  a  difference  of  50  per 
cent,  in  value  between  them.     There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  relative 
values  were  ever  proportional  to  the  relative  supplies.     We  have  no  precise 
information  about  supplies  before  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.     At   that 
time  an  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  11.4  ounces  of  silver.     In  the  course  of  three 
centuries  previous  to  1800  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  Christendom   had 
increased  $5,800,000,000,  of  which  two-thirds  in  value  and  96  per  cent,  in  wei^t 
was  silver  J  so  that  if  the  value  of  the  two  metals  had  been  proportionate  to  the 
supply,  one  ounce  of  gold  ought  to  have  been  worth  30  of  silver  in  1800.     Not- 
withstanding the  immense  production  of  silver  in  the  18th  centuiy,  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals  was  precisely  the  same  in  1816  as  in  1717 ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  vastly  greater  relative  production  of  gold  since  1849,  the  rela- 
tive values  have  scarcely  changed.    We  observe,  too,  that  although  gold  is  very- 
scarce  in  India  and  Asia,  it  does  not  bear  so  high  a  price  as  in  Europe.     The 
mere  fact  that  gold  is  worth  15  times  as  much  per  pound  as  silver  makes  a  demand 
for  it,  because  it  is  so  much  more  convenient  for  use. 

Although  the  values  have  not  been  regulated  strictly  by  the  supplies,  it  is  cer- 
tiun  that  they  have  been  affected  by  them.  In  consequence  of  a  great  increase 
in  the  supply  of  gold  during  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  an  ounce  from  being  worth 
17  ounces  of  silver  fell  to  be  worth  only  nine  j*  and  in  the  last  300  years  gold 
has  risen,  relatively,  more  than  30  per  cent,  in  value.t 

Mr^  E.  B.  Elliott,  of  Washington  city,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  data 
on  this  interesting  subject.  The  annexed  tabular  statement  has  been  prepared 
by  him  with  great  care,  and  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  Merchants' 
Magazine : 

Ratios  of  the  market  values  of  gold  to  silver,  in  London,  for  the  70  years  from  1760  to  1839^ 
inclusive,  and  the  26  years  from  1841  to  1866,  tiic/ii9tre — in  all,  96  years, 

1760  to  1789  (30  years)  ....14.50tol 


1790  to  1809  (20  yeais)  ....14.90  to  1 
18J0  to  1819  (10  years)  ....15.50  to  I 
1820  to  1829  (10  yews)  ....15..80to  1 

1830  to  1840  (11  years) 

1841  to  1848  (8  years) 15.83  to  I 


Prior  to  the  opening^  of  the  go\d  mines  of  Califbniia 

and  Australia. 


and  is  liable  to  greater  finctuatioDS.  Independent  of  these,  there  are  two  reasons  which 
make  gold  bullion  more  valuable  in  relation  to  silver  bullion  than  gold  in  relation  to  silver 
coins.  It  is  more' expensive  to  coin  ten  silver  dollars  than  one  gold  eagle,  which,  if  the 
charge  for  coining  is  Uie  same  for  both,  makes,  in  proportion,  the  silver  com  more  valuable, 
and  Uie  unavoidable  difference  between  the  legal  and  the  actual  standard  of  the  most  faithful 
coins,  as  well  as  the  similar  original  difference  of  weight  and  the  diminution  arising  from 
wear,  are  more  sensible  and  greater  in  value  in  gold  than  in  silver  coins,  so  that  the  loss  in 
melting  the  cnrrei\t  gold  coins  of  any  country  mtiy  be  fairly  estimated  at  one-half  per  cent" 

*  Chevalier,  page  118. 

t  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  for  August,  1863,  contains  the  following  table,  showing  the 
relative  value  of  silver  to  gold  at  various  periods  from  1344  to  1863,  as  shown  by  the  prices 
paid  by  the  mint  in  London : 


1344 1  to  12. 475 

1349 1  to  11. 141 

1356 1  to  11. 286 

1401 1  to  11.350 

1421 1  to  10.527 

1464 1  to  10. 331 

1465 1  to  11.983 

1470 1  to  11.446 

1482 ,..1  to  11.429 

1509 1  to  11.400 

1527 1  to  11.455 

1543 1  to  12. 000 

1545 1  to  10.714 

1646 :. 1  to  10. 000 


1547 , 1  to  11.400 

1549 1  to  11.250 

1552 1  to  11. 186 

1553 1  to  11. 198 

1560 1  to  11.315 

1600. 1  to  11. 100 

1604 1  to  12. 109 

1626 1  to  13.431 

1666 ltol4.4S5 

1717 1  to  15.209 

1816 1  to  15.209 

1849 *...l  to  15.632 

1852 1  to  15.371 

1863 1  to  15. 069 


_j 
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DUcoveiy  of  gold  fields  in  California,  1848. 

1849  to  1853  (4  years) 15. 60  to  1— Transition  period. 

ia53  to  1858  (6  years) 15.34  ton 

1^9  to  1862  (4  years) 15. 34  to  I  I  Since  the  opening  of  California  and  Aostralian  gold 

1863  to  1864  (2  years) 15. 37  to  1  f  fields,  average  15.38  to  1. 

1865  to  1866  (2  years) 15. 46  to  I J 

Simplest,  and  probably  most  convenient,  mint  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  15  to  1 :  present 
United  States  mint  ratio  of  gold  to  fractional  silver,  14.88  to  1 ;  United  States  mint  ratio 
of  geld  to  silver  dollar,  (circulation  limited  because  overvalued, )  16  to  I :  British  mint  ratio 
of  ffold  to  silver,  14.28  to  1 :  French  mint  ratio,  gold  to  silver  5-frauc.  piece,  (circulation  lim- 
ited because  undervalued,)  15.5  to  1 ;  French  mint  ratio,  gold  to  debased  smaller  silver  coin- 
age, 14.38  to  1. 

The  ratios  since  1859  were  deduced  from  the  semi-monthly  quotations  of  the 
price  per  ounce  of  silver  bars  in  London^  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
journal  pf  the  Statistical  Society  of  London.  From  1841  to  1848  the  values 
adopted  were  computed  from  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Wm.  Newmarch  in  a  valuable 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  London  Statistical  Society  and  published  in  the 
journal  of  that  society.  From  1760  to  1829,  inclusive,  the  values  were  taken 
from  the  Funding  System  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Elliott,  which  forms  part  of  the  Exec- 
utive Documents  of  the  second  session  of  the  28th  Congress.  For  the  11  years, 
1830  to  1840,  inclusive,  there  is  a  lapse  in  the  information  furnished ;  but  it  is 
deemed  safe  to  assume  the  ratio  for  tiiis  period  as  15.8,  the  ratio  of  the  periods 
just  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  interval. 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  the  discovery  and  working  of  the  California  and 
Australian  gold  fields  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  fell  from  an  average 
of  15 J  for  the  eight  years  1841-8,  just  prior  to  this  event,  to  an  average  of  15|. 
for  the  14  years  1853-^66,  which  followed  the  transition  period  of  four  years 
1849-'52. 

The  ratios  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  coinage  by  the  mints  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  respectively,  are  herewith  given.  Comparison 
of  the  data  indicates  that  the  simplest  ratio  which  could  safely  be  adopted  for 
the  purposes  of  coinage  at  the  mint  is  15  to  1,  a  rate  sensibly  lower  than  the 
market  ratio  for  at  least  60  years,  and  destined,  it  would  seem  from  the  present 
upward  tendency  of  the  value  of  gold  as  compared  with  the  market  value  of 
silver,  to  remain  so  for  years  to  come.  The  silver  coins  are  thus,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  simple  ratio,  overvalued,  which  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and  if  made  legal  tender  only  in  payment  of  small  sums,  as  is  at 
present  the  case  in  the  United  States,  in  England,  in  France,  or  in  many  other 
countries,  would  circulate  freely  with  our  present  standard  gold  coin — the  latter, 
of  course,  being  made  legal  tender  in  all  amounts. 

The  importation  of  silver  from  the  silver-producing  countries  into  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  price  per  ounce  for  bar  silver  in  London  at  various  times  since  1848^ 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Year. 


184& 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 


Ounces. 


17,337,226 
20, 486, 600 
14,715,247 
16,304,403 
18, 848, 521 
.17,421,714 
16, 797, 442 
14, 868, 935 
17,041,761 


Shillings 

per  lb. 

troy.* 


59i 

59| 

60 

61 

60f 

61i 

61i 

61* 

61f 


Year. 


1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1866. 


Ounces. 


16,798,163 
9, 017, 458 
11,909,246 
16,624,696 
19,954,001 
20, 828, 538 


Shillings 

pec  lb.. 

tro^.* 


40 


"  Or,  whlcb  ii  the  same  thug  pence  per  oonce  woy. 
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It  was  expected  about  1853,  when  the  permanence  of  the  Californian  and 
Australian  gold  mines  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  the  relative  value 
of  gold  would  soon  fall  as  much  as  it  had  risen  in  the  sixteenth  century,  bat  the 
expectation  has  not  been  realized.  It  is  impossible  now  to  foresee  or  to  form 
any  confident  opinion  whether  gold  will  fall  in  valuej  as  compared  with  silver,  if 
the  present  relative  production  is  maintained.  Chevalier  contended,  in  1S57, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  France,  since  1850,  had  been  changing  her 
currency  from  silvei;  to  gold,  the  latter  metal  would  have  fallen  greatly  in  value; 
and  he  called  France  the  parachute  of  gold.*  From  1850  to  1857  tlie  French 
mint  coined  $540,000,000  in  gold,  or  an  annual  average  of  nearly  $80,000^000, 
while  for  45  years  previous  to  1848  the  annual  coinage  of  gold  had  been  only 
$4,450,000.  His  argument  would  seem  to  be  that  so  soon  as  a  gold  carrencj 
had  been  substituted  in  France,  gold  would  fall,  but  since  1857  enough  of  that 
metal  has  been  poured  into  Europe  to  supply  nearly  all  the  nations  with  ^old, 
and  still  there  is  no  noteworthy  change  in  relative  value. 

There  is  such  an  immense  demand  for  ornaments  and  table-ware  made  of  the 
precious  metals,  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  supplied.     We 
must  expect,  too,  that  at  no  distant  time  Asia  will  use  gold  extensively  for  cur- 
rency, and  in  fact  it  has  already  commenced  to  do  so.     We  consider  it  entirely 
useless  to  endeavor  to  predict  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  fulnre. 
The  financial  and  commercial  history  of  the  world  during  the  last  ten  yens 
does  not  establish  Chevalier's  idea  that  gold  as  related  to  silver  will  soon  com- 
mence to  fall  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  its  production.     According  to  his 
theory  the  fall  should  have  commenced  already.     In  10  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  he  wrote  $1,200,000,000  have  been  added  to  the  possessions  of  Christen- 
dom, more  than  enough,  if  his  estimates  were  correct,  to  overstock  the  market. 
But  the  market  is  not  overstocked,  as  we  know  from  the  fact  that  the  price  is  not 
materially  changed.     It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  the  market  would  soon  be 
overstocked  in  Christendom  if  there  were  no  outlet.     Gold,  except  for  purposes  tf 
small  change,  in  sums  less  than  two  dollars  and  a  half,  is  far  more  convenient 
than  silver,  and  is  preferred  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  coin  ;  and  that  preference 
will  extend  to  Hindostan  and  China  so  soon  as  we  have  no  more  silver  to  spare. 
We  have  now  an  excess  of  silver  or  we  would  not  ship  so  much  away,  and  so 
soon  as  we  have  no  longer  an  excess,  the  European  and  American  merchants  in 
Asia  will  tell  their  customers  that  they  must  take  gold  in  payment.     The  more 
intelligent  Chinese  see  the  great  advantages  of  a  currency  ot  gold  coin  over  a 
bartering  for  silver  bars,  so  the  more  precious  metal  has  already  come  into  con- 
siderable use,  and  those  Asiatics  who  have  done  business  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia will  help  to  make  the  change.     If  it  could  be  proved  that  all  the  gold 
must  be  confined  to  Europe  and  America  while  Asia  should  continue  her  demand 
for  silver,  then  a  great  fall  in  the  relative  price  of  gold  within  a  brief  period 
would  have  to  be  admitted  ;  but  that  proof  cannot  be  furnished.     Some  fluctua- 
tions have  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious  metals  within 
the  last  ten  years,  but  they  are  too  slight  to  furnish  a  basis  for  conclusions  of 
any  importance. 

The  coinage  of  all  the  nations  fixes  the  comparative  prices  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  change  can  occur  without  overcoming  obstacles  which  did  not  exist  200 
years  ago.  Throughout  Christendom  the  governments  and  the  merchants  say 
that  one  ounce  of  gold  shall  be  worth  15  of  silver;  and  to  prevent  any  question 
about  the  precise  relation,  coins  of  both  metals  are  in  universal  use  with  a  con- 
ventional value.  The  value  is  conventional  to  a  great  degree ;  we  know  that 
it  does  not  bear  any  precise  proportion  to  the  supply.  If  the  value  is  now  con- 
ventional why  should  not  the  conventionality  stand  ?  A  change  in  such  a  mat- 
ter necessarily  implies  loss  and  inconvenience.     The  present  relative  prices  of 

*  Chevalier,  pp.  59, 73. 
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tbe  two  metals  are  very  well  eaited  to  the  wants  of  commerce.  We  can  pay 
large  smns  in  gold  without  overloading  a  man ;  we  can  pay  small  sums  in  sil- 
ver with  coin  not  too  small  to  be  handled  or  carried  in  the  pocket.  It  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  have  all  our  coin  of  equal  value  per  pound,  for  then  large 
sums  would  be  burdens,  or  small  coin  would  be  too  small  for  our  fingers.  In 
fact  two  metals  are  hardly  enough  and  so  copper  and  brass  have  been  used  for 
coinage  by  most  civilized  nations,  in  addition  to  the  precious  metals.  Cheva^er* 
says,  ''Nobody  can  say  that  some  day  silver  may  not  also  undergo  a  great  fall, 
brought  about  by  a  production  which  should  be  distinguished  by  the  two  fol- 
lowing characteristics:  Of  being  much  greater  in  comparison  with  the  employ- 
ments to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  applied,  and  of  being  produced  under  more 
fEkvorable  circumstances,  that  is  at  less  cost  per  kilogramme  for  the  metal 
obtained.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  if  the  United  States 
annexed  Mexico  and  penetrated  further  into  the  regions  of  Central  America> 
this  event  would  not  be  of  tardy  accomplishment  imder  the  auspices  of  a  race 
so  industrious  and  so  enterprising  as  the  Anglo-Saxons." 

How  Individuals  arb  Enriched  by  Mining. — ^The  first  efiect  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  in  rich  mines  is  that  it  enriches  the  individual 
engaged  in  mining,  or  at  least  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  enrich  himself.  A 
large  proportion  of  mankind  are  so  stupid,  so  imprudent,  so  wasteful,  or  so 
indifferent  to  the  value  of  money^  that  they  cannot  make  money  when  they 
have  the  best  of  chances,  or  keep  it  after  they  get  it.  The  wages  of  miners  are 
higher  than  those  of  other  laborers,  and  when  the  mines  are  very  rich  the  pro- 
prietors become  possessed  of  immense  sums.  In  the  mining  districts  nearly 
every  man  when  he  goes  out  walking  over  the  hills  keeps  a  lookout  for  "  indica- 
tions," in  hope  of  finding  some  vein  that  may  make  him  a  millionaire. 

The  poorest  white  laborer  in  California  working  by  the  month  gets  a  dollar  a 
day  besides  board,  and  as  the  French  or  German  laborer  in  Europe  receives  less 
than  50  cents  a  day,  the  Califomian  can,  with  his  earnings,  hire  two  Europeans 
to  work  for  him,  or  he  can  purchase  as  much  as  two  can  produce,  or  he  can 
afford  to  consume  as  much  as  two  European  laborers  do.  He  wa^ts  their  mer- 
chandise and  they  want  his  gold ;  so  he  exchanges  one  of  his  days'  work  for 
two  of  theirs.  In  this  way  he  may  live  rich,  even  if  on  account  of  his  extAv- 
agant  habita  he  does  not  die  rich.  But  the  disproportion  between  wages  in  Cal- 
iibmia  and  Europe  is  still  greater  in  other  occupations.  The  average  pay  of 
laborers  and  the  average  profits  of  business  men  in  California  are  from  three  to 
five  as  great  as  in  continental  Europe  for  labor  or  business  of  the  same  kind, 
and  the  difference  represents  a  ten-fold  profit.  If  it  costs  75  cents  per  day  to 
live,  the  man  who  gets  one  dollar  per  day  can  lay  by  capital  twice  as  fast  as 
the  man  who  makes  only  87j  cents.  If  the  laborer  of  California  had  lived 
during  the  last  17  years  with  as  little  unnecessaiy  expenditure  as  the  laborer  of 
Germany,  there  would  scarcely  be  a  man  among  the  old  residents  without  his 
thousands. 

How  Nations  are  Enrichbd  by  Mining. — The  second  effect  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  is  to  enrich  the  nation  which  possesses  the  mines, 
or  to  give  it  an  opportunity  to  enrich  itself.  Nearly  all  mining  districts  are 
poor,  although  they  consume  luxuries  which  can  elsewhere  be  afforded  only  by 
the  wealthiest.  The  finest  silks  and  the  most  costly  wines  went  to  Virginia 
City  during  the  great  bonanza  in  1862,  and  similar  extravagance  had  been  wit- 
nessed before  at  Potosi,  Cerro  Pasco,  Guanajuato,  and  Zacatecas.  The  owner 
of  a  rich  mine  cannot  dig  out  the  pure,  precious  metal  with  a  shovel  unassisted ; 
he  must  employ  a  great  number  of  laborers,  and  his  money  runs  all  through  the 
community  and  stimulates  every  branch  of  industry.  The  whole  nation  feels 
rich,  and  it  purchases  for  one  day's  work  the  productions  on  which  other  nations 

*"  Pago  142.  Sco  alflo  Chevalier's  Political  Economy,  section  III,  chapter  I  and  U. 
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have  spent  two  day's.     The  gold  and  silver  are  sent  abroad  to  purchase  tbc«ie 
things  which  can  be  made  cheaper  abroad  where  labor  has  not  felt  the  stimoliis. 

How  THE  Pbecious  Mbtals  Fall  in  Value. — ^The  third  eflect  of  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals  in  large  quantities  is  that  the  prices  of  other 
articles  generally  are  effected.  We  want  gold  and  silver  for  coin  and  for  use  in 
the  arts,  and  the  smaller  the  supply  relatively  to  the  demand  the  higher  the 
value.  The  experience  of  ancient  as  w^ell  as  of  modem  times  has  proved  this 
prmcipTe.  After  Alexander  conquered  Persia,  and  enriched  Greece  with  the 
spoils  of  Asia,  three  times  as  much  silver  was  required  to  pay  for  a  day's  worit  tm 
before;  and  now  it  requires  in  average  years  six  ounces  of  silver  to  purchase 
as  much  wheat  in  Europe  as  could  be  bought  in  1490  for  one  ounce.*  The  (Siiise 
of  the  change  is  the  great  relative  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver  while  there  is 
no  relative  increase  in  the  supply  of  wheat.  The  result  of  the  great  yield  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Pern  and  Mexico  in  the  16th  century  was  that  between  1550  and 
1600  wheat  trebled  in  price.  The  production  of  the  16th  centray  was  abont 
$690,000,000,  whereas,  the  production  of  $4,000,000,000  in  the  18th  century 
added  only  50  per  cent,  to  the  price  which  wheat  bore  in  1600;  but  more  than 
200  per  cent  qt  the  price  which  it  here  in  1500. 

When  we  compare  ancient  with  modem  times  we  see  that  the  rise  in  prices 
w^as  very  much  greater  relatively  in  Rome  after  she  became  mistress  of  the  world 
than  it  has  been  in  modem  Europe  ance  the  mines  of  America,  Australia  and 
Russia  have  yielded  their  treasures.  The  difference  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  laborers  in  the  Roman  Empire  were  slaves,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  used  money  and  could  possess  plate  was  comparatively 
small,  and  civilization  was  confined  within  narrow  limits. 

The  decrease  of  prices  was  less  in  proportion  to  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  17th  than  in  the  16th,  and  less  in  the  18th  than  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, because  business  has  increased  with  much  greater  rapidity  in  late  times 
than  before.  Commerce,  manufactures,  and  intelligent  agriculture  have  grown 
wonderfully.  Many  branches  of  trade  conducted  mainly  by  barter  several  cen- 
turies ago  are  now  managed  exclusively  with  money.  The  laborers  are  all  fine^ 
and  each  needs  a  stock  of  coin  with  which  to  make  purchases  in  case  of  neoesaty. 
The  use  of  silver  table "^are  and  of  gold  ornaments  is  very  extensive,  and  large 
quantities  of  both  gold  and  silver  are  used  in  various  kinds  of  manufacture.  The 
introduction  of  steam  in  mills,  boats  and  cars  has  doubled  the  productive  capacity 
of  mankind,  and  far  more  than  doubled  the  demand  for  money.  The  speed  and 
cheap  communication  between  all  countries  has  added  vastly  to  the  general 
wealth,  and  has  increased  the  demand  for  the  representatives  of  wealth.  The 
remotest  parts  of  the  world  are  now  brought  to  our  doors,  and  China  and  Hin- 
dostan  open  their  laps  to  receive  our  gold  and  silver  and  prevent  it  from  falling 
in  value  by  becoming  too  abundant  in  our  hands.  One  of  the  best  indications 
'of  the  increase  of  trade  and  the  spread  of  civilization  is  the  relative  value  of  the 
jprecious  metals,  and  we  see  that  a  net  increase  of  $500,000,000,  or  an  addition 
lof  250  per  cent,  to  the  stock  in  the  16th  century,  trebled  prices  in  half  a  cen- 
tury, while  a  net  increase  of  $5,30i,000,000,  or  900  per  cent.,  since  the  yeai 
1600,  has  not  trebled  prices  in  the  last  250  years. 

Influence  of  Inobeased  Productions  on  National  Debts. — ^But  what- 
ever may  be  the  relative  position  of  the  two  metals,  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  price  of  the  two  as  compared  with  other  products 
of  human  labor  must  fall.  They  are  now  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  is 
the  demand  for  them,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  they  would  soon  have 
to  begin  to  fall  perceptibly.  But  the  production  will  become  much  greater  than 
it  is.  The  vast  improvements  that  have  been  made  both  in  gold  and  silver 
mining  within  the  last  20  years  are  applied  to  only  a  few  mines;  and  the  reward 

'ChevaUer,  p.  18.    Jacobs,  VoL  IL,  pp.  71, 113,  216. 
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for  those  who  intarodnce  them  into  other  parts  of  the  world  are  so  large  aikl  so 
certain  that  the  intiodaction  cannot  be  delayed  to  any  remote  period.  If  all  the 
argentiferous  lodes  of  Mexico,  Pern  and  Bolivia,  known  to  be  rich,  were  worked 
lyith  the  machinery  used  at  Washoe,  their  yield  would  really  flood  the  world. 
The  placers  of  Brazil,  exhausted  for  the  slow  processes  known  a  century  ago,  will 
yield  treasure  greater  than  they  ever  produced  before.  The  hydraulic  process 
IS  needed  in  Siberia,  and  in  Africa,  and  in  many  placers  as  worked  out. 

It  may  do  very  well  in  European  monarchies,  where  it  is  considered  a  wise 
policy,  to  preserve  wealth  in  those  families  which  have  it  now ;  but  in  the  United 
States  our  customs  and  our  laws  favor  the  individual  rather  than  the  family.  We 
have  no  nobility,  no  princely  salaries  for  officials,  no  hereditary  titles,  no  social 
i^evereuce  for  blood,  no  primogeniture,  no  law  of  entail,  no  hampering  of  the 
sale  of  real  estate,  no  restrictions  of  education  to  the  wealthy,  no  exclusive  gov- 
ernmental favor  for  the  rich.  We  ai*e  accustomed  to  see  the  rich  become  poor, 
and  the  poor  become  rich ;  and  we  are  proud  of  our  country  because  here  the 
career  is  open  to  talent,  while  in  Europe  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  open  only 
to  hereditary  wealth.  Most  of  the  rich  men  of  Europe  are  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  rich  men ;  in  the  United  States  the  rich  men  are  mostly  the  sous  and 
almost  invariably  the  grand-sons  of  po<Nr  men.  We  are  then  not  frightened  to 
think  that  those  families  which  hold  large  sums  in  government  and  other  bonds 
should  be  poorer  in  half  a  century  than  they  now  are  or  were  thousands  of  years 
ago.  New  deposits  of  silver  will  be  -found,  and  the  innumerable  rich  lodes  in 
the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States,  not  yet  opened,  will  be  worked  with  protit. 
The  mining  processes  are  now  being  studied  by  numerous  learned  and  «ble  men, 
and  improvement  after  improvement  will  be  made  in  the  modes  of  reduction. 

The  inevitable  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  will  be  a  benefit  to 
mankind  generally..  It  will  reduce  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  and  the  debts  of 
nations.  The  dollar  of  debt  which  represents  the  day's  work  of  a  common 
laborer,  will,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  represent  only  four-fifths,  perhaps 
only  two-thirds  of  a  day's  work.  Thus,  national  debts  now  existing  will  be 
reduced  20  or  33  per  cent. — ^the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal.  The  decrease, 
however,  will  be  so  slow  that  it  will  scarcely  be  felt  by  any  one  person ;  so  the 
general  public  will  be  benefitted  while  individuals  will  lose  little. 

Chevalier  thinks  that  government  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  keep  the 
relative  value  of  a  dollar  at  the  present  standard  ^  bat  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  good  reason  for  such  a  policy. 

The  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  national, 
State,  county,  city,  and  railroad  debts  is  not  less  than  $5,000,000,000,  and  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  that  debt  by  a  fall  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  will  be  a  vast  benefit  to  the  nation.  Chevalier  assumes  that 
gold  will  fall,  and  he  urges  France  to  make  silver  the  only  legal  tender,  so  that 
loss  to  the  bondholders  and  the  gain  to  the  government  may  be  as  little  aa 
possible.  He  says,  "  if  both  metals  remain  legal  tender,  as  they  then  were  in 
France,  debtors  will  pay  in  whichever  proves  to  be  the  least  in  value."  While 
a  change  from  the  present  policy  in  this  country  and  in  England,  France  and 
many  other  countries  would  seem  to  be  of  very  doubtful  expediency,  it  might 
be  worthy  of  consideration,  under  certain  contingencies,  whether  our  government, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  a  different  stand  point,  should  not  make  both  metals 
legal  tender,  so  that  the  government  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  change  in 
rektive  value. 
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FOREIGN  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

LOWER   CALIFORNIA.* 

Geographical  and  Physical  Features. —The  peninsula  of  Lower  California  exlendt 
from  the  23d  to  near  the  32d  dep^ree  of  north  latitude,  about  775  milerii  in  a  direct  line,  and 
varies  in  width  from  about  35  miles  in  its  narrowest  part  to  more  than  twice  that  where  it  is 
widest.  Bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Colorado  river,  and  on  tbe 
other  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  it  has  a  coast  line  greater  in  proportion  than  almost  anj  tract  of 
similar  area  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all ;  owing  to  its  extremely  irregular  oatline,  tfaii 
eoaat  is  almost  a  succession  of  bays,  harbors,  and  roadsteads,  furnishing  convenient  depots 
for  the  numerous  whalers  who  resort  here. 

.  The  general  impression  seems  to  have  been  that  the  whole  peninsula  was  a  mass  of  mgiped 
mountains,  dry.  barren,  and  desolate.  This  is  by  no  means  tne  case :  there  are  moantains* 
and  a  large  part  of  the  country  is  dry  and  desolate  enough ;  but  it  Las  many  redeeming 
features,  and  wherever  water  exists  its  fertility  is  astonishing.  That  portion  lying  south  of 
La  Paz  Is  by  far  the  roughest,  has  the  highest  and  most  rugged  mountains,  the  deepest  val- 
leys, and  is  in  all  respects  the  most  picturesque.  The  San  Lazaro  chain  starts  as  low  hills 
near  Cape  San  Lucas,  and  running  north  and  northeast,  culminating  in  the  peak  of  Sen 
Lazaro,  perhaps  5,000  feet  high,  falls  near  Triunfo  to  not  much  more  than  1,000  feet,  and 
continuing  northeast  again,  rises  in  tbe  high  and  frowning  masses  of  the  Cacaehilas,  making 
a  most  imposing  background  to  the  beautiful  town  of  La  Paz,  as  seen  from  the  bay.  Smau 
spurs  run  out  from  the  Ban  Lazaro  chain  down  to  the  west  coast,  while  eastward  spurs  and 
nearly  parallel  chains  fill  in  the  whole  area  to  the  eastern  coast.  Beautiful  valleys  nestle 
among  these  mountains.  The  valley  of  San  Jo66  del  Cabo  runs  northward,  east  of  the  hi^ 
mountains,  about  20  miles  in  length,  much  of  it  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  with 
much  more  that  could  be  easily  rendered  arable  at  trifliog  expense.  Other  valleys,  smaller 
in  size  but  similar  in  n^ost  respects,  occur,  scattered  here  and  there,  and  even  on  thesununit 
of  tbe  high  spur  known  as  the  Sierra  de  la  Victoria  is  said  to  be  a  long  chun  of  little  val- 
leys with  the  richest  soil,  finest  of  grass,  a  superabundance  of  dear,  sweet  mountain  water, 
and  bordered  by  groves  and  forests  of  oaks  and  pines.  North  of  this  granite  mass,  and 
extending  with  some  trifling  breaks  to  Sta.  Gertrudi^s  or  San  Boija,  lies  a  belt  of  table  moon- 
taias  of  sandstones.  These  almost  everywhere  commence  on  the  west  coast  as  broad  plains, 
rising  towards  the  northeast  so  gradually  that,  were  it  not  for  their  being  cut  by  innnmerahle 
canons  which  show  their  steadily  increasing  height,  one  might  still  believe  himself  to  be  but 
a  few  feet  above  the  ocean. 

Tbe  regular  elevation  of  the  tables  continues  to  within  a  fi>w  miles  of  the  gulf,  where  a 
sudden  descent  cuts  them  off  with  a  face  so  precipitous  that,  except  in  a  very  few  places.  It 
is  impossible  to  find  a  pass  by  which  to  reach  the  coast.  Seen  from  the  west  side,  tbe  moun- 
tains look  like  a  sea  of  flat  tables,  barren  and  covered  with  loose  stones ;  whije  from  the 
eastern  face  they  are  steep,  rugged,  and  so  serrated  as  to  lose  entirely  their  tabular  form.   On 

*  Exploration  of  Lower  Caufornia.— An  important  and  intcrcstincr  sciontific  reconnoissance  of  tbe 

eminsula  of  Lower  California  was  made  last  ycai',  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Koss  Browne,  who  organ- 
ed  a  pni-ty  in  San  Francisco,  consisting  of  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Gabb,  of  tbo  State  Geological  Sorvey ;  I^.  F. 
Von  Lohr,  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  Fi*eibci^,  and  n  corps  of  assistants.  The  re«mts  of  tbe  ozpeditioa 
have  not  ret  been  pnbluhed.  Mr.  Browne  anu  his  party  landed  at  Capo  St.  Lncas,  from  which  point  tbey 
proceeded  b^  the  coast  trail  to  San  Jos6  del  Cabo ;  thence  thronch  the  ralley  of  the  same  name  to  the 
mining  district  of  Triunfo,  near  the  town  of  San  Antonio.  Here  they  spent  seTeral  days  examining  tbe 
mines ;  after  which  they  visited  La  Paz  and  Pichilnigue,  on  the  Golf  of  California.  At  La  Taz  they  bad  aa 
intcnicw  with  Governor  Podrin  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  colonization  of  the  Territory  by  Americana. 
The  general  feeling  of  the  people  on  that  sul^ect  seemed  to  be  favorable;  but  no  encouragement  -was  ^vea 
to  the  project  by  the  officers  of  the  Mexican  govenmieut  then  in  power.  Judge  Golvon,  who  has  since 
become  governor  of  Lower  California,  is  not  considered  inimical  to  American  occupatioin  and  tbe  proba- 
bility is,  he  will  use  his  influence  to  promote  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  Territory,  shoiilafae  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  power,  which  is  questionable.  On  returning  to  Trimifo,  Mr.  Browne  and  bis  party 
niiocnrcd  an  outfit  of  pack-mules  and  saddle^imimals,  and  crossed  the  peninsula  to  the  bay  of  Todoa  &uitoi. 
li'i'om  that  point  they  made  a  dreary  Journey  up  the  coast  to  the  bay  of  Magdolena.  Water  is  scarce  aloof 
the  trail,  and  the  country  presents  but  few  atti'actions,  having  an  almost  uninterruptod  desert  ofaaod  ana 
rocky  masses,  sparsely  covered  with  cactus  and  thorny  ahrubs.  At  SalaAo,  an  isolated  water-hole,  sevca 
miles  from  Magdolena,  the  partv  encamped  to  recruit  their  animals.  Several  days  were  spent  in  visiting 
the  ncighbonn^  shores  of  Magdalena,  but  no  water  was  found  nearer  than  Sidado,  and  the  whole  country 
seemed  to  bo  without  resources.  Two  whale-ships  lay  at  anchor,  fi-om  which  Mr.  Browne  procured  a  boat 
anil  crew  to  make  an  exploration  of  the  bay.  Dividing  his  party,  he  started  the  main  branch  of  the  expe- 
dition across  to  Loreto,  and  thenco^s  experience  and  theolitjoct  of  the  reconnoissance  might  sorest,  north- 
wanl  through  the  »oninsula*to  San  Diego.  Having  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  niy  or  Magdalena 
and  its  shores,  ana  gathered  material  for  an  interesting  report,  Mr.  Browne  crossed  the  peniDSuIa  again,  xUk 
San  Ililario,  to  La  Faa,  where  he  remained  a  shart  time,  revisiting  Plchilulguo  and  the  Triunfo.  Beturning 
thence  to  Capo  St.  Lucas,  ^e  crossed  the  gulf  to  Mamtlan,  and  from  that  point  obtained  passage  in  the  tot- 
emmcnt  steamer  Snawnee  to  San  Fituicisco.  His  forthcoming  official  report  on  the  mineral  reeooroea  or  the 
States  and  Territories  West  of  the  Kooky  Mountains  contains  a  venr  interesting  and  valuable  oontributioa 
on  the  geology  of  the  country,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gabb,  who,  with  his  party,  crossed  tbo  peninsula  ten 
times,  making  the  entire  trip  irom  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  Son  Diego  on  mule-back.  As  this  is  the  first  and  oniy 
scientific  rooonnoiasanoe  ever  made  or  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  tbe  acooimt  from  Mr.  GM»b  wiU  be 
found  of  great  interest  and  yalne.    (American  Jonmal  of  Mining.) 
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tbia  side,  and  adjoiniDg  the  coast,  are  some  good  little  valleys ;  south  of  Loreto,  for  per 
baps  20  miles,  is  a  tract  of  level  land  bordering  the  coast,  and  often  a  couple  of  miles  wide, 
most  of  it  covered  with  a  fertile  soil.  Further  north,  at  San  Bruno,  at  San  Juan,  and  again 
south  of  Moleje,  are  broad  valleys  forminj^  bays  in  the  hills,  from  three  to  ten  square  leagues 
in  area,  and  all  excellent  land,  only  requiring  water  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  to  render 
them  valuable.  On  the  west  side,  adjoining  the  Pacific  is  a  plain  from  near  Todos  Santos  to 
the  month  of  the  arroyo  of  Purissima,  about  150  to  200  miles  in  length,  and  with  an  average 
width  of  perhaps  10  miles,  more  than  half  of  which  is  covered  with  good  fertile  soil,  but 
without  water.  In  the  various  canons  which  cut  the  mesa  lands,  embouching  on  this  plain, 
are  little  valleys  of  from  a  few  acres  to  several  square  miles  in  extent,  usually  well  watered, 
and  some  of  them  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Further  north,  between  the  bays  of  Balle- 
nas  and  San  Siebastiau,  the  plains  exist  again,  merging  into  mesas  on  the  east,  but  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  range  or  granite  mountains  parallel  with  the  coast,  known  as  the  Sta. 
Clara  range.  Still  further  north,  these  plains  continue  with  occasional  interruptions  to  Bosa- 
rita,  where  they  are  cut  off  by  the  rolling  mountain  masses  reaching  the  west  coast  These 
Donhem  plains  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  deserts,  though  a  portion  could  perhaps  be 
reclaimed. 

Near  Moleje  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  undergoes  a  change.  The  abrupt  eastern  face 
falls  to  some  extent  and  retreats  from  the  coast,  the  intervening  space  being  filled  with  roll- 
ing hills  or  barren  transverse  ridges  almost  to  Sta.  Qertrudi's.  In  this  space  is  the  high  vol- 
canic mass  of  Las  Virgines,  nearly  4,000 -feet  high,  and  running  westward  from  it  to  near 
San  Iguacio  is  a  succession  of  irregular  peaks  and  ridges  of  volcanic  origin. 

By  the  time  the  traveller  has  gone  a  day's  journey  north  of  Sta.  Gertrudi's  he  will  observe 
a  change  coming  in  the  form  of  the  moimtains.  The  heavy  sandstone  beds  that  formed  the 
mesas  begin  to  thin  out^  only  cropping  some  of  the  hig^her  hills,  the  others  being  peaks, 
ridffes,  and  spurs  of  granite  with  the  irregularity  of  outline  which  usually  characterizes  that 
rock.  This  trausitionary  state  continues  loi  the  next  hundred  miles,  to  San  Boija,  beyond 
%yhich  the  range  on  the  east  side  splits,  sending  off  a  branch  of  low  hills  to  the  northwest, 
the  main  chain  continuing  along  the  east  coast.  This  latter  chain  continues,  high,  rough, 
and  forbidding,  to  Santa  Maria,  beyond  which  it  extends  as  a  low  range  of  lava-capped 
granite  hills  of  constantly  diminishing  altitude,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  desert  of  the  north- 
east. In  the  mean  time,  the  spur  which  started  from  San  Boijaas  a  chain  of  partially  isolated 
hills  becomes  more  marked  near  the  coast,  and  after  passing  San  Andres  it  assumes  very 
respectable  proportions,  growing  larger  and  higher,  entirely  occupying  half  the  width  of  the 
peninsula  and  connecting  with  the  coast  ranges  of  Upper  California.  East  of  this,  and  north 
of  Santa  Maria,  the  country  is  represented  to  be  mostly  a  sandy  desert,  with  a  few  fertile 
spots.  Scattered  through  the  western  foot-bills,  and  along  the  flanks  of  the  range  bordering* 
the  Pacific,  are  many  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  which  will  be  mentioned  more  in  det^ 
further  on. 

The  water-courses  of  the  country  are  hardly  worthy  of  a  separate  mention.  Of  rivers, 
properly  speaking,  there  are  none.  The  largest  streams  are  but  a  few  fpei  iu  width,  except 
some  few  in  the  extreme  northern  portion,  adjoining  Upper  California.  In  the  valley  of  San 
Jo86  del  Cabo  is  a  little  rivulet,  fed  by  the  springs  in  the  granite  ranses,  and  furnishing  an 
abundant  and  steady  supply  of  water  for  Irrigating  purposes.  A  smaller  but  equally  steady 
stream  is  found  at  Todos  Santos,  and  is  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  prosperity  of  the 
place'.  Similar  permanent  streams  exist  at  Comondo,  Purissima,  San  Ignacio,  and  else- 
where, and  by  supplying  moisture  to  the  soil,  enable  these  places  to  support  a  comparatively 
4ense  population.  These  streams  invariably  sink  on  reaching  the  plains,  and  are  lost  to  the 
surface,  though  the  water  could  be  regained  by  shallow  wefis  or  carried  on  the  surface  by 
ditches,  thereby  much  increasing  their  usefulness.  This  latter  plan  wa^  successfully  fol- 
lowed by  the  missionaries  in  several  instances,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  at  the  deserted 
mission  of  Gnadaiupe,  where  the  water  of  San  Josd  creek  was  secured  above  the  sink  and 
carried  several  miles  in  a  ditch  or  canal,  the  dilapidated  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  At  Kosario, 
San  Bamon,  Guadalupe,  and  Fia  J  nana  are  streams,  one  or  two  of  which  would  be  called 
rivers  in  Upper  California ;  that  at  San  Kamon  and  the  Rio  Fia  Juana  carrying  as  much  water 
as  Los  Angeles  nver,  if  not  more.  Besides  the  above  there  are  many  smaller  streams,  flow- 
ing perennially  in  the  canons,  along  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  courses,  which  I  have  not 
deemed  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Adjoining  or  lying  a  little  distance  from  the  coast  are  numerous  islands,  several  of  which 
are  from  20  to  50  miles  in  length.  In  the  guli  the  largest  is  that  of  the  Angel  de  la  Guarda, 
or'the  Gaardian  Angel,  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  very  rocky  and  desolate.  Further 
south,  below  Loreto,  is  the  long,  narrow  island,  noted  for  its  salt,  called  Carmin  island. 
Still  further  south,  near  La  Paz,  are  the  three  islands  known  as  San  Josef,  Espiritu  Santo, 
and  Cerralbo.  On  the  west  coast  we  have,  among  many  others,  the  large  island  of  Margarita, 
forming  one  side  of  Magdalena  bay  ;  and  lying  off  the  coast,  opposite  the  bay  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, is  the  large  island  of  Cerros,  or  Cedros,  claimed  to  be  rich  in  copper,  and  famed  for  its 
wild  goats.  Most  of  these  islands  are  very  rough  and  inhospitable,  and  entirely  unsuited 
for  either  farming  or  grazing  purposes. 

Ajs  before  mentioned,  the  whole  coast  line  mieht  be  said  to  be  nearly  a  succession  of  har- 
bors.   Most  of  these  are,  of  course,  small,  shallow,  partially  exposed,  or  have  some  other 
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^  ackfl,  but  several  will  compare  well  with  any  other  ports  on  the  west  coasi. 

— tfilliestis  the  bay  cCJiiagdalena.    This  bay,  in  the  neignborbood  of  100  miles  from  Cm 
}        ^San  Lucas  on  the  Facific  side,  is  about  50  miles  in  length  and,  in  places,  several  miles  wide. 
It  communicates  with  the  ocean  by  two  entrances,  one  at  each  end  of  Margarita  island,  aa4 
*  is  well  protected  to  the  seaward  by  the  same  island.    Its  importance  as  a  naval  station  fat 

'    '  f  our  vessels  cannot  be  oven*ated,  and  if  our  government  does  not  secure  it  for  this  purpose; 

\  ,  /  some  European  nation  will  be  very  apt  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  it  so  soon  as  its  value 
'  shall  become  known.  Should  any  colonv  of  foreigners  ever  settle  in  Lower  California,  il 
'  /  will  probably  be  placed  on  the  plains  bordering  the  long  northern  arm  of  the  bay,  where  the 
soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  an  abundance  oz  water  can  be  obtained  from  shallow  wells. 
Nearly  opposite  to  Mi^dalena  ba^  is  the  harbor  of  La  Paz,  a  fine  bay,  well  protected  Irooi 
all  winds,  except  the  &rful  humcanes  or  **  temporales  "  which  blow  in  the  mounts  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  come  from  such  a  quarter  as  to  blow  directly  up  the  bay.  Elg>fat  or 
nine  miles  down  the  bav  from  the  town  is  a  sheltered  nook,  called  Pichilingue,  used  by  tlie 
United  States  war  vessel  on  this  station  as  a  coaling  station.  Here  vessels  are  safely  protected 
on  all  sides.  Half  way  up  the  west  coast  are  two  large  bays — Ballenas,  opening  towards  the 
southwest,  and  San  Sebastian  Visccuno,  opening  towards  the  northwest.  Into  the  lormer  emp- 
ties the  San  Ignacio  lagoon,  and  into  the  latter  Scammon*s  lagoon.  These  laj^oons  are  two 
land-locked  bays,  with  comparatively  narrow  entrances,  ani  much  frequented  by  whalers. 
They  are  said  to  have  many  shoals,  though  the  channels  are  sufficiently  deep  for  larae  vee- 
sels.  It  would  be  useless,  in  the  present  connection,  to  mention  in  detail  the  nuauieiless 
other  ports  on  the  two  coasts.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are  many  used  by  the  re^lar 
coasting  trade,  such  as  the  Puerto  Escondido,  the  harbors  of  Loreto,  Moeje,  Sta.  Maria,  Sta. 
Domingo,  andmany  others. 

There  is  still  another  item  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  under  this  head.  Several  railroad 
routes  across  northern  Mexico  oave  been  canvassed.  Most  of  these  have  been  spoken  of  as 
havinff  their  western  termii^us  from  Mazatlan  northward.  Should  such  an  enterprise  ever  be 
carried  to  a  successful  termination,  a  short  cut  across  the  peninsula  would  be  of  value  to 
shorten  the  distance  around  the  cape.  Several  possible  routes  exist,  all  oi  wbich,  with  one 
exception,  would  be  required  to  pass  through  Purissima  or  San  Ignacio.  From  the  port  ef 
San  Bruno,  or  the  neighboring  one  of  San  Juan,  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  low  pass  to  tfas 
head  of  the  Purissima  arroyo.  I  did  not  visit  this ;  but  if  a  road  could  be  led  into  the  head 
of  the  Purissima  arroyo  it  could  then  reach  the  west  coast  at,  say  the  port  of  San  Juanico^ 
without  further  engineering  difficulties.  From  the  port  of  Santa  Inez  or  San  Marcos,  above 
Moleje,  an  easy  route  exists  up  the  arroyo  of  Sta.  Aguida  to  the  base  of  the  main  chain. 
Here  a  mountain,  about  600  feet  above  the  valley,  has  to  be  surmounted  or  tunnelled  to  reach 
tbb  arroyo  of  San  Ignacio.    Another  way  to  reach  San  Ignacio  is  perhaps  easier,  how  aver. 

From  the  port  of  Sta.  Maria,  north  of  the  volcano  of  the  Virgins,  there  is  no  obstnictioo, 
following  the  arroyo  of  Sta.  Maria  until  we  reach  the  pass  of  the  lufemo.  Here  a  tunnel  of 
about  a  mile  in  length  would  carry  the  road  to  the  mesa  above  San  Ignacio,  having  a  gentle 
grade  to  the  San  Ignacio  lagoon.  The  easiest  route,  however,  is  from  the  port  of  San  Luis 
by  way  of  the  arroyo  of  Calaumjuit,  past  the  old  mission  of  that  name,  to  the  mesa  of  Sia. 
Ana,  along  this  mesa  to  the  valley  of  San  Andres,  and  down  this  valley  and  the  arroyo  of 
San  Andres  to  the  coast.  Along  the  whole  line  there  will  be  no  tunnelling  required  ;  nalore 
has  already  made  the  deep  cuts,  and  there  is  not  a  stream  to  cross.  An  almost  continnoos 
plain  extends  from  coast  to  coast,  without  a  greater  rise  anywhere  than  30  feet 

Gkology. — ^The  three  geographical  divisions  into  which  I  have  separated  the  peninsula 
are  dependent  for  their  peculiar  features  on  their  geological  structure.  The  rough  mountains 
of  the  south  are  almost  wholly  granitic,  the  table  lands  of  the  middle  are  made  up  of  nearly 
horizontal  sandstones  and  volcanic  rocks,  while  the  more  northern  portions  combine  the 
ragged  and  irregularly-disposed  ridges  of  the  south  with  occasional  flat-topped  mountains, 
capped  by  rooks  of  sedimentary  or  eruptive  origin. 

All  of  the  higher  ridges  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Territory  are  made  up  of  granites 
and  sienites,  and  formed,  during  the  deposition  of  the  heavy  bedded  mesa  sandstones,  an 
island  of  considerable  height  and  very  irregular  outline.  The  structure  of  those  mountains 
is  so  simple  that  a  further  description  is  unnecessary.  It  is  not  until  within  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  mining  town  of  San  Antonio  that  any  change  in  the  geology  occurs.  Hoie 
mica  slate  is  encountered  for  the  first  time,  and  forms  a  belt  several  miles  wide,  and  running 
from  Todos  Santos,  on  the  southwest,  past  San  Antonio  and  Triunfo,  northeast.  It  prob- 
ably extends  into  the  Cacachilas  range,  and  forms  there,  as  at  the  other  mining  distriots, 
the  country  rock  of  the  metalliferous  veins.  Beyond  the  mica  slate  again,  on  the  load 
between  Triunfo  and  La  Paz,  granite  is  encountered,  making  the  face  of  the  range  and 
extending  to  near  the  latter  town. 

In  all  of  the  valleys  scattered  through  these  mountains,  and  in  some  of  the  lone  hills  on 
the  east  side  of  the  peninsula,  are  sedimentary  formations  of  a  comparatively  late  geological 
age.  At  Santiago  I  was  informed  that  three  miles  northeast  of  that  place  is  a  locally  where 
large  fossil  oysters  occur  in  ^reat  abundance,  and  that  they  are  collected  and  burnt  for  lime. 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the  locality,  a  circumstance  which  I  have  regretted  ever 
sinoe.  A  snort  distance  further  northeast,  near  the  coast,  at  a  rancho  called  Los  Mariyres, 
is  a  high  hill  of  sandstones,  without  fossils,  dipping  to  tiie  westward  at  an  angle  of  about 
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ISP.  From  its  general  i^peiiraDoe  it  is,  in  all  pmbability,  of  the  same  a^e  as  the  sandstones 
which  make  np  the  mesas  above  La  Paz.  In  none  of  these  sandstones  have  I  ever  sncceeded 
in  finding  fossils  by  which  to  obtain  a  cine  to  their  geological  a«^.  They  probabi  v,  however, 
belong  to  the  same  group  as  the  Miocene  sandstones  of  Upper  California.  They  have  in 
many  respects  the  same  lithological  characters,  and  bear  the  same  relations  to  the  granites 
that  those  rocks  hold  where  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  their  age.  Besides  this 
very  doubtful  testimony,  there  is  still  another  item  ef  evidence  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
better,  should  have  some  weight.  Mr.  John  Xantns,  an  able  collector,  sent  from  Cape  San 
Lucas  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia,  a  few  fossil  ovsters,  which,  if 
my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  belong  to  a  species  very  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Call- 
fornian  Miocene— O.  titan,  Conrad.  Should  i  do  correct,  this  is  important,  though  half  a 
dozen  years  is  a  long  interval,  particularly  if  one  had  never  devoted  any  especial  attention 
io  the  specimens  remembered. 

With  so  little  evidence  of  their  age,  therefore,  I  have  hesitated  about  pronouncing  a  decided 
opinion,  preferring  to  leave  it  an  open  question,  trusting  that  some  tuture  explorer  will  be 
more  lucky  than  myself,  and  discover  fossils  from  which  these  rocks  can  be  assigned  to  their 
proper  place  in  the  geological  scale.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  I  have  adopted  the 
provisional  name  of  mesa  sandstone  in  speaking  of  the  formation. 

In  addition  to  this  sandstone,  which  will  probably  be  found  to  have  a  considerable  devel- 
opment along  the  gulf  side  below  La  Paz,  tnere  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  horizontal  gravels 
filling  or  bordering  all  of  the  valleys,  sometimes  making,  in  part  or  in  whole,  the  ^vision 
between  them,  ana  lying  unconformably  on  the  upturned  sandstones,  as  at  the  Martyres. 
This  gravel  formation  is  evidently  the  most  modem  deposit  in  the  country,  perhaps  newer 
than  the  recognized  post  pliocene  beds,  which  will  be  described  further  on  It  is  usually 
made  op  of  debris  of  the  underlying  granite,  but  in  some  places  contains  boulders  of  a  por- 
phyry closely  resembling  some  which  we  encountered  several  hundred  miles  further  north, 
overlying  post  pliocene  strata.  This  porphyry  is  most  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mar- 
tyres,  and  from  there  northward.  In  a  few  places  the  gravel  is  replaced  by  a  fine  grairia 
sandstone,  and -is  occasionally,  though  rarelv,  disturbed,  as  at  the  Cuevas,  where  it  tilted 
three  or  four  degrees.  Almost  everywhere  tliis  formation  takes  on  the  form  of  level  terraces, 
though  often  very  much  cut  up  by  dry  guUeys.  At  Sta.  Anita  and  at  Santiago,  where  they 
are  TOSt  developed,  these  terraces  are  about  GO  feet  high  and  well  defined.  They  also  exist 
at  Todos  Santos,  and  northward  alopg  the  coast  for  many  miles.  At  Todos  Santos  the  main 
terrace  is  about  60  feet  in  height,  but  there  is  also  another  in  the  arroyo  of  about  half  the 
height.  The  latter  is  limited  m  extent  and  seems  to  be  very  local.  Going  northward  the 
elevation  diminishes  until  at  last  the  tabular  character  is  entirely  lost.  On  the  northern  bor- 
der of  the  mountains,  approaching  La  Paz  from  the  south,  are  encountered  for  the  first  time 
volcanic  rocks  in  place.  These  form  hills  of  from  bOO  to  700  feet  high,  of  volcanic  ash  over- 
laid by  beds  of  compact  porphyries  and  trachytes.  The  rocks  are  pretty  regularly  stratified 
and  mostly  dip  to  the  west  and  northwest,  though  northeast  of  La  Paz  the  disturbance  is 
general,  and  the  dip  in  every  direction.  The  ash  is  to  some  extent  quarried  for  buildinfi' 
purposes,  and  the  new  church  or  cathedral  now  in  process  of  construction  is  being  built  or 
this  material. 

After  leaving  the  granitic  ranges  south  of  La  Paz  the  whole  appearance  of  the  country 
changes,  and  with  it  the  geological  structure.  The  granite  itself  has  disappeared,  only  to 
show  itself  as  one  or  two  insignificant  outliers,  and  in  its  |>lace  come  enormous  deposits  of 
sandstones  forming  flat-topped  mountains,  ragged  and  precipitous  along  the  east  coast,  but 
sloping  off  so  gradually  towards  the  Pacific  as  Id  merge  insensibly  into  the  broad  low  plains 
of  the  west.  Pretty  regfularly  bordering  the  west  coast  and  occurring  occasionally  along* 
.  the  gulf  are  deposits  of  post  pliocene  age,  in  places  filled  with  and  almost  made  up  of  the 
casts  or  shells  of  moUusca,  still  living  in  the  aojoining  waters.  Penetrating  both  these  form- 
ations, and  oAen  capping  one  or  the  other  or  both  inoiscriminately,  are  deposits  of  volcanic 
origin.  These  volcanic  rocks  usually  occur  as  dikes  or  broad  superficial  sheets  which  have 
been  spread  over  the  top  of  the  mesa  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  post  pliocene,  and 
are  by  no  means  uniform  either  in  thickness  or  in  the  manner  of  their  distribution.  Very 
few  volcanic  cones  exist  Almost  the  only  ones  are  the  volcano  of  the  Virgines,  north  of 
Moleje,  and  a  series  of  cones  and  ridges  extending  westward  ta  near  San  Ignacio.  Else- 
where the  eruptions  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  the  tbrm  of  long  fissures,  forming  dikes, 
which,  having  spread  their  surplus  over  the  surrounding  plains,  have  closed,  never  again  to 
reopen.  In  this  manner  immense  areas  have  been  covered  with  caps  of  eruptive  rocks  often 
100  feet  thick,  the  source  of  which  is  now  entirely  hidden,  an  occasional  hint  only  existing 
in  the  denuded  section  of  some  bluff  where  the  dike  has  been  cut  through  by  the  agency  of 
running  water. 

The  post  pliocene  rocks  usually  lie  on  the  lower  margins  of  the  mesa  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  that  they  were  deposited  during  the  period  of  elevation  of  this  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  older  mesa  sandstones  are  usually  so)  little  disturbed  that  the  two  formations  seem 
conformable,  though  sufficient  evidence  exists  to  prove  that  the  elevating  force  had  been 
acting  for  a  long  time  before  the  oldest  beds  of  the  newer  formation  were  deposited.  This 
later  series  consists  of  fine  grained  argillaceous  sandstones  and  shales,  some  coarser  light 
gray  sandstone,  and  lastly  a  thin  bed,  nighly  fossiliferous,  as  are  also  some  of  the  earlier 
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stratai  but  the  latter  hig'bly  calcaroons.  Where  the  series  remains  nnbroken,  this  last  siratinB 
IS  always  the  bifrhcst,  and  it  is  nearly  made  np  of  the  casts  of  living  species  of  shells,  O^trtm 
Cummingii  being  almost  the  only  one  retaining  its  stnictare.  At  Parissima,  on  the  west 
slope,  the  mesa  sandstones  have  been  folded  in  a  series  of  long  and  gracefnl  undalatioBS, 
the  tops  denuded  to  a  nearly  straight  line,  and  the  post  pliocene  lies  unconfonnablj  capping 

the  surface.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains  bordering  the  gulf  there  are  still 

marked  instances  of  unconformability,  which  will  be  describea  in  their  proper  place. 

The  mesa  sandstones  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  overlying  rocks  by  their  o 
grain,  greater  compactness,  and  above  all  by  their  being  highly  metamorphosed  along  the 
greater  part  of  their  eastern  margins.  Anotner  marked  featiue  is  the  presence  of  large  qnaa- 
tities  of  boulders  and  pebbles  of  volcanic  rocfks  imbedded  in  them,  sometimes  to  sncfa  sb 
extent  as  to  form  even  a  preponderance  of  the  bulk  of  some  strata.  These  boulders  are 
uniformly  small  and  very  mucn  rounded  near  the  west  coast  wherever  the  rock  is  encomi^ 
tered,  and  increase  in  size  towards  the  vicinity  of  Loreto,  or  rather  towards  that  part  of  the 
coast  a  little  below  Loreto,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  unmistakably  to  this  region  for  their 
origin.  Not  only  does  the  size  increase,  hut  in  the  same  ratio  is  the  increase  in  nnmber  asd 
the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  attrition  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The  lithologieal 
characters  vary  markedly  from  those  of  any  eruptive  rocks  encountered  in  place  on  the  penin- 
sula ;  no  similar  rocks  have  been  discovered  between  the  mesa  sandstones  and  the  under- 
lying  granite,  and  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  which  can  be  arrived  at  is  that  they  must 
have  been  derived  from  a  body  of  land  which  formerly  lay  in  that  region  now  occnpied  by 
the  gulf,  and  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  a  little  south  of,  Carmin  island. 

Another  striking  feature  of  this  region  is  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  elevation  of  the  m^a. 
It  has  not  been  lilted  by  an  evenly  distributed  torce;  not,  like  most  mountain  chains,  by  a 
folding  along  a  given  axis.  The  eastern  side  seems  to  have  felt  this  force  almost  alone,  the 
elevation  of  that,  portion  lying  to  the  west  seeming  to  be  due  almost  as  much  to  the  rigidity 
of  the  rocks  as  to  the  extension  westward  of  the  uptilting  power.  More  properly  spe^ng, 
the  great  force  was  exerted  very  nearly  parallel  with  what  is  now  the  coast  fine  of  the  frulf, 
and  from  there  towards  the  Pacific  this  agency  diminished  so  gradually  as  to  produce  no 
breaks  or  even  foldings  worthy  of  mention.  We  thus  have  the  whole  width  of  this  i>ortion 
of  the  peninsula  tilted  up  by  its  edge  from  coast  to  coast,  so  that  travelling  eastward  one 
can  hardly  realize  the  rise  until,  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the  east  coast,  he  hnds  himself  on 
the  verge  of  a  precipitous  descent  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height.  This  eastern  escarp- 
ment extends  from  near  La  Paz  to  near  Moleje,  with  but  few  interruptions,  and  exhibits 
nearly  everywhere  the  projecting  edges  of  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  sandstofie,  sometimes 
unaltered,  but  usually  metamoi-phosed.  During  the  imperfect  examinations  which  onr  lim- 
ited time  permitted  us  to  make  I  was  unable  to  determine  whether  this  sudden  cutting  off  of 
the  otherwise  undisturbed  beds  was  due  to  a  gigantic  fault,  or  whether  the  eastern  slope  of 
an  anticlinal  axis  had  been  carried  away  by  denuding  agencies.  From  what  little  we  saw, 
strong  arguments  could  be  deduced  in  support  of  either  hypothesis,  but  I  prefer  leaving  the 
question  an  open  one,  content  with  having  called  the  attention  of  future  students  to  its  solu- 
tion. It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  well-marked  axis,  if  noUseveral,  exists  further  north; 
and  even 'at  the  Sauce,  near  Loreto,  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  granite  at  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Gigantea,  evidently  exposed  by  denudation,  seems  to  point  to  this  agency  as  the  means 
of  solving  the  difficulty. 

On  the  >vest  side  the  post  pliocene  strata  form  a  strip  extending  from  below  Magdalena 
bay  to  near  San  Tel  mo,  with  but  very  few  interruptions.  The  eastern  margin  of  this  belt  is 
pretty  clearly  defined  by  the  elevation  of  the  mesa,  rarely  reaching  but  a  few  hundred  feet 
above  the/level  of  the  sea.  It  extends  to  the  coast  except  along  that  portion  lying  between 
the  bays  of  Ballenas  and  San  Sebastian,  where  the  granite  range  of  Sta.  Clara  cuts  it  o£ 
On  the  east  side,  near  Loreto,  it  occurs  as  hills  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  uptilted  at 
an  angle,  as  high  in  parts  as  55°,  and  dipping  to  the  northeast.  This  disturbance  appears 
to  be  due  in  a  very  great  measure  to  the  intrusion  of  a  large  mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  which 
separate  the  more  modern  formation  from  the  mesa  sandstones.  The  belt  continues  with 
slight  interruptions  to  near  the  Sauce,  where  the  post  pliocene  sandstones,  very  full  of  fossils, 
lie  horizontally,  abutting  against  the  face  of  uptilted  mesa  sandstones,  which  are  here  highly 
metamorphic. 

Proceeding  westward  a  mile  or  two,  the  older  sandstones  become  horizontal,  assuming  this 
position  by  a  gentle  curve,  thoir  edges  abutting  against  a  mass  of  granite.  Still  further  west, 
thl-s  granite  mass  is  seen  to  underlie  the  undisturbed  horizontal  beds  of  the  same  sandstones, 
which  make  the  great  mass  of  the  msuntain.  Dykes  of  trachytes  and  porphyries  cut  alike 
the  granite  and  sandstone,  and  in  a  beautifully  exposed  section  on  the  face  of  the  Gigantea, 
can  be  seen  niuning  entirely  to  the  surface  of  the  mountain,  over  whose  flat  top  they  have 
spread  a  rocky  mantle,  which  extends  almost  to  the  plains  of  the  Pacific. 

Space  forbids  me  to  ^describe  in  detail  all  of  the  minuter  features  of  the  geology  of  the 
country.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  except  the  retreating  of  the  summit  from  the  coast  above 
Moleje,  and  the  presence  of  the  belt  of  volcanic  cones  from  San  Ignacio  to  the  volcano  of 
Las  Virgines,  there  are  no  matters  of  special  interest,  until  we  reach  Sta.  Gertrudis,  over 
70  miles  above  San  Ignacio,  and  just  west  of  the  summit  of  the  range.  Here  a  mass  of 
granite  appears  in  the  bottom  of  an  arroyo,  very  similar  in  character  to  that  at  the  Sauce. 
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I  The  oyerlying  sandstones  are  not  disturbed  bj  it,  but  lie  horizontally  oyer  it,  or  abut  against 
^  the  inegularities  of  its  surface.  Northward  from  Sta.  Gertrudis  the  mesa  sandstones  almost 
I  diflappear,  except  in  the  higher  mountains  to  the  east.  In  this  region  they  seem  to  retain 
I  their  former  thickness,  but  little  abated  to  near  the  bay  of  San  Luis,  where  yery  much 
I  metamorphosed,  disturbed  and  uptilted,  they  gradually  run  out  in  a  series  of  low  ridges. 
I  Very  soon  after  leaying  Sta.  Gertrudis,  on  the  road  to  San  Boija,  these  rocks  thin  out,  cap- 
ping only  a  portion  of  the  higher  mountains,  the  great  mass  of  the  country  being  granite. 
\  The  other  stratified  rocks,  both  post  pliocene  and  yolcanic,  at  times  occupy  similar  posi- 
■  tioDs,  and  sometimes  the  whole  three  are  found  in  their  regular  sequence  on  the  summit  of 
I  the  same  hill.  The  yolcanic,  howeyer,  has  been  all- of  this  time  g^ning  ground,  while  the 
I  others  are  losing,  and  eyentually  at  the  Paraiso,  and  oyer  the  adjoining  mesa,  it  is  the  only 
I  rock  found  capping  the  granite.  At  Trinidad  and  near  Bosarito,  below  San  Borja,  a  few 
'  oatUers  of  post  pliocene  form  hills  200  and  300  feet  hi^h,  resting  on  granite,  and  usually 
capped  by  yolcanic  rocks.  A^n,  at  San  Andres  formmg  low,  flat  hills,  underlying  the 
j  valley  of  San  Andres,  and  forming  the  broad  plains  of  Sta.  Ana,  we  haye  the  post  pliocene  . 
I  extremely  deyeloped  and  extending  to  and  abutting  against  the  highly  uptilted  mesa  sand- 
I  stones  at  Calaumjuit.  Bordering  the  northern  edge  of  the  mesa  of  Sta.  Ana,  and  north 
'  of  the  bay  of  San  Luis,  extending  almost  from  coast  to  coast  is  a  mass  of  granite,  which 
'  TisGS  at  Sta.  Maria  to  a  height  of  about  3,000  feet,  and  is  here  capped  by  thin  beds  of  the 
'  same  sandstones,  which  form  the  plain  of  Sta.  Ana.  In  most  cases  this  sandstone  on  the 
I  summit  of  the  mountains  is  capped  with  a  thin  deposit  of  yolcanic  rocks.  The  same  structure 
'  appears  to  continue  northward,  as  well  as  we  could  determine  at  a  distance,  as  far  as  the 
range  could  be  seen.  Going  westward  towards  San  Fernando  the  yalleys  were  at  first  all 
scooped  out  in  granite,  the  nieher  hills  being  formed  at  Sta.  Maria;  but  by  their  steadily 
diminishing  height,  the  post  pliocene  first,  and  eyentually  the  yolcanic  rocks  reached  the 
plains,  and  the  granite  disappeared.  Crossing  the  plains  of  Buena  Yista,  the  road  enters 
the  mountains  oi  the  west  side,  near  San  Fernando,  and  we  found  the  structure  somewhat 
different  from  anything  we  had  encountered  further  south.  The  structure  is  essentially  that 
of  a  broad  granite  core,  flanked  by  stratified  yolcanic  rocks,  with  many  beds  of  ash,  and  not 
unfrequently  uptilted  at  high  angles.  This  is  the  case  on  both  sides  of  the  chain,  and  con- 
tinues to  boyond  San  Diego.  Westward,  beyond  the  yolcanic  rocks,  and  adjoining  the  coast, 
is  a  broad  belt  of  horizontal  poet  pliocene  beds,  which,  with  occasional  interruptions,  extends 
to  and  even  beyond  San  Diego,  being  cut  off  several  times  where  the  crystalline  rocks  reach 
the  coast.  We  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  geology  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  range, 
north  of  San  Fernando,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  changes  of  importance 
take  place  in  that  region.  From  Rosario^  where  the  road  reaches  the  west  coast,  after  passing 
through  San  Fernando,  our  route  lay  along  the  western  flank  of  the  mountain,  sometimes 
on  the  beach,  sometimes  across  the  late  tertiary  tables,  and  occasionally  through  the  rocky 
foot-hills  of  the  range.  There  was  no  important  variation  from  the  structure  described 
above  along  the  route,  except  at  the  salt  ponds  of  San  Quontin,  where  there  is  an  isolated 
group  of  low  hills,  composed  of  a  dark  gray,  cellular  trachyte,  much  of  it  filled  with  rests 
of  oliveno,  and  somo  parts  havinp^  an  obscure  basaltiform  tendeucy.  These  hills  have 
no  obvious  connection  with  the  main  range,  and  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
entirely  different  from  any  rocks  of  «  similar  origin  encountered  elsewhere. 

Various  Resources  OF  THE  Territoky — Mining. — ** Prospecting"  has  been  carried 
on  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  but,  on  the  whole,  without  very  marked 
success.  In  the  mica  slate  range  of  the  south,  valuable  silver  mines  have  been  found,  and 
in  the  frontiers  a  single  mine  ofcopper  has  been  opened,  which  promises  well. 

Of  gold  mines  there  have  been  many,  but  at  the  present  time  not  one  is  being  worked.  In 
the  granite  hills  near  Cape  San  Lucas  gold  has  been  undoubtedly  found,  but  it  seems  thut 
the  quantity  was  very  small,  and  the  locality  is  now  forgotten.  Further  north,  about  San 
Antonio  there  has  been  some  placer  mining  on  a  small  scale.  Women  have  washed  the 
gravel  of  the  arroyo  in  bateas  or  wooden  bowls,  obtaining  a  pittance  per  day,  and  the  custom 
has  been  kept  up  during  the  rainy  seasons  from  time  immemorial.  Some  foreigners  who 
desired  to  build  a  dam  and  wash  out  the  arroyo  at  once,  were  refased  pemiissitm  by  the 
authorities,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  deprive  the  women  of  their  time-honored  privileges. 
In  the  granite  mountains  from  Sta.  Gertrudis  to  San  Borja,  and  even  in  the  metamorphic 
sandstones,  almost  as  far  south  as  San  Ignacio,  there  are  innumerable  tunnels,  shafts,  and 
** coyote  holes,"  where  attempts  have  Men  made  to  find  paying  quartz  miues.  They  are 
now,  without  exception,  abandoned.  In  most  cases  the  veins  were  found  to  be  unreliable, 
mere  pockets  or  strings,  and  even  in  these  the  quantity  of  gold  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for 
working. 

Similar  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  or  develop  silver  mines.  These  are  reported 
as  existing  about  San  Borja,  on  the  island  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  on  the  main  land  opposite 
this  island,  on  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  in  numberless  other  places,  none  of  which  have 
ever  yielded  anything  nor  probably  ever  will. 

About  45  miles  below  La  Paz  is  the  mining  district  of  Triunfo  and  San  Antonio.  Here 
there  are  several  veins  known,  only  one  or  two  of  which  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to 
form  a  positive  opinion  as  to  their  value.  Mining  has  been  carried  on  on  all  of  the  veins 
since  the  time  of  the  missionaries,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  decomposed 
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Burface  ores,  which  could  be  amali^mated  without  rousting.    The  resnlt  of  this  kind  of  wtA 
has  been  to  expose  the  veins  along  the  greater  part  of  their  coarse  by  series  of  shalloir  pitt 
honey-combing  the  surfuce  and  rendering  travelling  across  the  hills  rather  perilons  to  a 
stranger.     These  ores  (called  '  *  azoqn^,"  or  quicksilvor  metal, )  were  worked  in  arrasinis  and 
amalgamated  withont  difiicalty,  the  silver  existing  in  its  metallic  state,  freed  hy  decompQ» 
tion  of  the  snlphurets.    As  soon  as  the  excavations  reached  the  unaltered  ores  of  the  deeper 
part  of  the  vein,  known  as  **  fire-metal,"  they  were  abandoned  and  new  opening  made. 
About  9  or  10  years  ago,  however,  systematic  work  was  undertaken,  by  a  company  firoa 
Mazatlan,  on  a  couple  of  mines  called  the  San  Pedros  and  San  Nicholas.    They  have  a  body 
of  good  ore  varving  from  lb  inches  to  three  feet,  mostlv  of  excellent  quality,  and  have  been, 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  in  the  habit  of  shipping  their  first-class  ore  to  Germanyr.     Tbs 
material  shipped  averages  over  f  100  per  ton  of  silver,  and  the  expenses  of  minin$r,  freigfa; 
and  everything,  up  to  the  time  of  deliveiy  in  Freiberg,  amounts  to  about  ^0.     This  is  Urn 


much ;  the  ore  could  be  worked  on  the  spot  at  a  greatly  diminished  expense,  and  if  the 
-  pany  had  their  own  mill  they  could  work  inferior  ores,  too  poor  for  shipment,  and  which  an 
now  thrown  away.    The  manner  in  which  the  mines  are  worked  is  execrable,  the  person  a 
charge  having  hardly  an  idea  of  the  first  principles  of  mining  engineerinji^. 

On  the  same  vein;  three  or  four  miles  south,  are  the  mines  of  the  Triunto  Company.    Tbej 
possess  four  mines  on  this  vein  and  three  on  another  adjoining  to  and  parallel  with  the  fizit. 
Of  these  two  have  been  well  opened  and  are  yielding  the  ore  now  being  worked  at  the  mxlL 
The  two  are  the  Mendocena  and  Holinena.    The  former  is  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  and 
was  first  opened  by  an  inclined  shaft  or  slope  on  the  vein.    The  slope,  rarely  higher  tbsji 
20^,  was,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  about  550  feet  deep,  with  five  levels  running  each  way 
from  50  to  300  feet.    The  vein  is  from  8  to  ]5  feet  wide,  and  throughout  carries  a  body  et 
ore  averaging  about,  if  not  over,  four  feet.    The  lower  50  feet  of  the  vein  had  a  body  nearer 
^ye  than  four  feet.    The  ore  does  not  lie  in  chimneys,  but  in  a  continuous  sheet,  extremelT 
uniform  both  in  thickness  and  quality.    It  is  a  compound  of  various  sulphurets,  in  whicfl 
antimony  and  lead  predominate.    From  a  series  of  carefully  made  assays,  Mr  Ldhr  r^wrti 
that  the  average  ores,  such  as  are  being  worked  at  the  mill,  contain  from  $90  to  $1^  pei 
ton,  while  picked  specimens  assayed  as  high  as  $225.    In  the  Mendocena  mine  alone  w« 
computed  tnat  there  was  ore  enough  exposed  on  the  various  levels  to  keep  the  present  S4- 
stamp  mill  running  for  over  five  years,  working  20  tons  per  day.    Over  900  tons  of  ore  were 
stacked  at  the  mill  waiting  for  reduction,  and  on  entering  the  mine  we  could  hardly  tell 
whence  it  had  been  taken.    Most  of  it  had  really  been  obtained  while  doing  what  is  asualty 
counted  '*  dead  wotk  "  in  the  mine — sinking  the  slope  and  running  the  galleries.    The  Mob- 
nena  is  on  the  same  vein  and  adjoining  the  Mendocena,  taking  in  the  side  of  the  hill.    A 
tunnel  was  being  run  on  the  vein  here,  intended  to  strike  the  base  of  the  slope  of  the  Men- 
docena and  form  its  seventh  level    By  this  means  a  large  amount  of  hoisting  will  be  avoided 
and  all  necessity  for  pumping  obviated.    The  other  mines  of  the  company  are  being  opened 
slowly.    One  on  the  adjoining  vein  has  already  yielded  considerable  ore,  of  a  character  differ- 
ent from  the  other  vein.    In  it  zinc  predominates,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  be  much  less  n^rae- 
tory  than  that  from  the  Mendocena.    This  company  started  with  a  10-stamp  mil  1,  and  haviag 
ascertained  the  proper  method  of  working  their  ores,  replaced  it  by  one  of  24  stamps,  whicC 
was  receiving  the  finishing  touches  as  we  started  on  our  way  northward.    Since  then  the 
news  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory.    The  last  two  steamers  have  brought  to  San  Fraociseo 
bullion  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  $30,000,  as  the  result  of  about  six  weeks*  actual  working 
of  the  ores.    The  company,  in  justice  to  itself,  should  at  least  double  its  mill  capacity  imme> 
diately. 

Besides  these  mines,  which  I  have  described  somewhat  in  detail,  because  they  are  the  ovlj 
ones  on  which  work  was  being  actively  prosecuted,  there  are  many  more  on  the  same  veins 
which  have  been  partially  developed,  and  show  every  evidence  of  value.  Among  these 
might  be  mentioned  more  particularly  the  Sta.  Maria,  the  Soledad,  and  the  Fortuna.  la 
eacn  of  these  are  good  bodies  of  ore,  identical  in  character  with  the  Mendoceiia  or  the  Mexi- 
can mines.  I  cannot  here  give  a  catalogue  of  all  the  mines  which  are  known  or  supposed  to 
be  valuable ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  many  others  have  been  opened,  and  the  time  will  doubtktf 
come  when  they  will  be  all  thoroughly  proven.  Labor,  wood,  salt,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  acces- 
Boiies  for  the  mining  and  reduction  of  silver  ores,  are  cheaper  heie  than  in  upper  California 
or  Nevada,  and  .as  soon  as  Lower  California  shall  have  fulnlled  her  manifest  destiny  a  new 
era  of  life  and  activity  must  spring  up  here,  and  make  this  one  of  the  most  productive  silver 
districts  on  the  coast. 

Copper,  like  gold,  is  reported  firom  nearly  every  part  of  the  Territory ;  numberless  mines 
have  ooen  opened  and  invariably  abandoned.  The  Delphina  mine  is  the  only  one  that  seemi 
at  all  promisiDg.  This  mine  is  in  the  northwestern  part,  between  San  Tehno  and  Sta. 
Tomas.  The  principal  work  is  a  shaft  about  150  feet  deep,  whidi  we  did  not  examine,  fear- 
ing the  presence  of  gas  at  its  bottom*  There  being  noboay  present  who  knew  the  mine,  we 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  run  any  risks.  On  the  surface,  however,  there  has  also  been  consid? 
erable  work,  and  the  vein  appears  in  a  cut,  over  50  teet  deep,  to  be  very  well  defined,  wiih 
distinct  walls  and  from  five  to  seven  feet  wide.  The  ores,  (of  course  surface  ores, )  oxidci» 
and  carbonates  are  usually  rich  and  abundant.  Between  300  and  400  saclis  are  stacked  at 
/the  mine  ready  for  shipment,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  several  hundred  sacks  more  of 
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the  same  character  are  at  San  Isidro,  the  shipping  point,  awaiting^  a  rise  in  the  market  price 
of  copper,  so  that  the  proprietors  can  sell  without  sacrifice.  OtcoarBe  it  is  impossihle  to 
prophesy  the  fntnre  of  a  copper  mine  on  the  character  of  Its  surface  ores,  but  it  is  claimed 
i|bat,  so  far  as  the  work  has  gone,  the  vein  has  not  chanfj^  materially  in  character. 

Baser  metals  exist,  also,  in  the  Territory,  but  there  has  never  been  any  active  search  made 
lor  them,  and  many  a  year  mnst  elapse  before  they  can  become  yaluahle.  Coal  has  been 
reported  in  a  few  places  where  it  does  not  exist.  It  is  said  to  be  found  near  the  Ojo  de  Lie- 
bre ;  it  may  be  that  some  *  *  brea  "  or  asphaltnm  is  found  there  and  the  two  minerals  confounded, 
a  mistake  that  has  often  occurred  in  Upper  California. 

Salt  occurs  in  almost  innumerable  localities,  but  there  are  three  spots  which  are  noted  both 
for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  mineral  there  obtained.  These  are  San  Quentin,  Ojo  de 
Liiebre,  and  Carmin  island,  in  the  Qulf.  We  did  not  visit  either  of  the  latter  places,  but, 
contented  ourselves  with  examining  the  ponds  of  San  Quentin.  These  ponds  or  little  lakes, 
half  a  dozen  in  number,  vary  in  area  from  one  to  ^Ye  acres.  They  are  situated  near  the 
coast  among  a  number  of  sand  hills,  and  separated  from  the  beach  only  bv  low  rid^  of 
Band.  They  are  quite  shallow,  and  the  salt  crystallizes  on  the  mud  flats  on  their  margins  in 
flakes  of  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  By  a  dexterous  motion  this  salt  is  liAed,  unsoiled 
from  its  soft  bed,  thrown  into  heaps,  whence  it  is  carried  to  the  vessel.  At  present  the  place 
is  abandoned.  The  royalty  required  by  the  Mexican  government,  the  cost  of  collecting, 
hauling,  and  shipping,  and  the  high  United  States  tariff  on  imported  salt,  in  the  aggregate 
amount  to  so  nearly  the  price  of  Uie  material  in  San  Francisco  as  to  completely  eat  up  all 
profits,  and  thus  effectually  dose  the  only  market  to  which  this  salt  can  be  taken. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  moderate  quantities  near  Moleje,  and  is  said  to  be  very  abundant  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  volcano  of  the  Virgines. 

Gypsum,  generally  in  its  crystalliz^  form  of  selenite,  occurs  in  many  places  in  the  post- 
pliocene  rocks,  or  weathered  out  from  them  and  scattered  over  the  soil.  It  also  occurs  near 
Moleje,  but  not  in  the  enormous  quantities  which  have  been  reported  by  interested  parties. 

Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Lower  California  is  so  mild  that  all  the  usually  cultivated 
plants  of  both  tropical  and  temperate  countries  grow  side  by  side  in  the  open  fields.  The 
lowest  temperature  we  encountered  in  four  of  the  coldest  months  of  the  year  was  57^  Fahren- 
heit, and  toe  winter  averages  from  65^  to  7<P,  so  far  as  our  own  experience  went.  Sev- 
eral species  of  palms  are  native,  and  the  date  grows  wild,  thoroughly  acclimatized.  Plan- 
tains and  bananas,  figs,  oranges,  olives,  lemons,  limes,  pomegranates,  peaches,  and,  in  the 
northern  parts,  even  apples  grow  and  flourish,  requiring  but  little  care  when  first  set  out  and 
none  afterwards.  Vineyards  exist  everywhere,  and  the  native  wine  is  infinitely  superior  in 
quality  to  that  of  Upper  California.  Fields  of  sugar-cane  are  too  common  to  excite  ix^mark, 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  cultivated  in  various  places,  especially  in  the  valleys 
south  of  La  Paz,  and  over  more  than  half  the  Territory  wild  cotton  is  as  common  a  weed  as 
is  the  Jamestown  weed  (stramoniwm)  at  home.  The  castor  bean  grows  wild,  a  perennial 
tree  with  a  woody  trunk,  and  melons  are  so  abundant  that  during  their  season  they  make 
the  greater  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  in  some  districts. 

The  principal  agricultural  regions  are  as  follows :  The  vicinity  of  San  Jos6  del  Cabo  and 
along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  valley' and  its  branches.  Here  wine,  sugar,  dried  fruits,  cot- 
ton, and  tobacco  are  the  principal  products.  The  cane  fields  extend  as  far  as  the  >eye  can 
reach  irom  San  Jose,  and  there  is  still  plenty  of  unoccupied  land,  only  requiring  the  digging 
of  ditches  to  render  it  available.  This  is  necessary,  as  everywhere  else  in  Lower  and^  in 
-many  parts  ot  Upper  California.  On  account  of  the  rains  being  confined  to  the  wet  season, 
the  dry  season  bein^^  literally  so,  vegetation  requires  artificial  assistance.  Santa  Anita,  12 
miles  up  the  valley  from  San  Jos^,  is  a  lovely  spot,  connected  with  San  Jos^  by  an  almost 
continuous  line  of  gardens,  and  beyond  it  are  ranches  scattered  along  on  every  piece  of  bot- 
tom land,  to  the  head  of  the  valley.  Santiago  is  a  little  group  of  houses  surrounded  by 
similar  farms  and  gardens,  a  sugar-mill  or  two  being  engaged  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  fin- 
ishing the  work  begun  by  the  fanner.  Mlraflores,  Las  Palmas,  Los  Martyres,  S^iu  Bsrtolo, 
and  numberless  other  spots  prove  that  wherever  an  acre  or  twe  of  level  land,  or  even  hilbide, 
can  be  irrigated,  the  yield  is  such  as  to  make  a  farmer  from  the  Atlantic  States  open  his  eyes 
in  amazement.  We  Califomians  are  so  accustomed  to  large  crops  and  to  seeing  nature  on  an 
exaggerated  scale  that  we  could  bear  it  with  a  commendable  degree  of  equanimity.  About 
San  Antonio  are  many  pretty  little  patches  of  ground,  which  will  one  day  be  cultivated,  as 
well  as  mnuy  spots  on  the  road  to  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Xja  Paz. 

Todos  Santo  has  a  valley  of  one  or  two  square  miles,  most  of  which  is  planted  in  canes, 
rineyards,  and  orchards,  and  every  year  yields  a  fine  revenue  to  the  owners. 

Many  little  valleys  and  nooks  exist  among  the  granite  mountains  of  the  south,  still  unoo- 
cnpied,  and  which  will  one  day  be  brought  into  cultivation. 

On  the  west  coast,  bordering  the  northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Magdalena,  and'  the  long 
arm  which  extends  northward,  are  extensive  plains,  nearly  level,  rising  inseuKibly  to  the 
east,  and,  in  great  part,  covered  with  a  rich  soil.  These  plains,  almost  throughout,  destitute 
of  the  scattered  stones  on  the  surface  which  render  so  much  land  on  the  peninsula  valueless, 
are  covered  With  a  dense  vegetation,  of  which  the  larger  species  of  the  cactus  make  a  great 
part.    There  is  no  wator  09  the  surfoce,  and  this  iact  alone  has  prevented  their  settlemeat  by 
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anative  population.   As  soon,  however,  as  land  shall  become  valnable  this  "monte"  or  "bmsh*' 
will  be  cleared  off,  wells  dug,  and  nearly  the  whole  tract  will  be  cultivated.     Water  of  good 
quality  and  unlimited  in  quantity  can  be  obtained  by  ^hallow  wells  ;  the  sea  breezes  will 
^  supply  the  lifting  power,  and  a  population  greater  than  can  now  be  found  from  San  Dieg^ 

to  tne  cape  can  here  find  comfortable  homes  and  an  abundant  subsistence.  South  of  Loreto 
is  a  similar  but  much  smaller  tract,  which  also,  like  the  former,  has  an  excellent  harbor  of  its 
own.  Among  the  table  mountains  are  San  Luis,  Comondu,  Purissima,  San  Ignacio,  and  a 
I  dozen  smaller  spots,  some  of  which  are  in  a  high  state  of  cuUiyation,  while  othera  are  capable 
of  it  were  there  life  enough  in  the  people  to  urge  them  to  it.  Purissima  alone  ships  a  thou- 
sand cargoes  of  dr^ed  fraits  aiunually,  not  to  mention  large  quantities  of  wine  and  sugar. 

Comondu  has  several  sugar-mills  occupied  the  whole  season,  and  the  thousands  or  date 
and  fig  trees  of  San  Ignacio  fairly  force  their  treasures  into  the  hands  of  an  indolent  and 
worthless  set  of  proprietoi's.  The  unappreciativfi.And  ignorant,  laziness  of  these  miserable 
^people  is  enough  to  keep  alivo  man,  passing  through  ineir  countfyT^  a  healthy  and  almost 
chronic  dtifite  of  indignation.  But  one  result  can  follow  the  American  acquisition  of  Lower 
California — the  indolent  mongrel  race  forming  its  population  must  give  way  before  the 
enlightened  energy  and  restlessness  of  our  own  people,  as  it  has  done  in  Upper  California  and 
Texas ;  and  Anglo- American  enterprise  will,  within  a  decade,  render  this  territory  more  val- 
uable than  would  Mexican  lazioess  in  a  century. 

^orth  of  San  Ignacio  there  is  but  little  of  value  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  until,  hav- 
ing  passed  Santa  Gertrudis  and  San  Boija,  we  arrive  at  the  broad  and  uninhabited  valley 
of  San  Andres.  This  valley,  with  the  acljoining  plains  of  Santa  Ana,  should,  perhaps,  be 
rather  classed  with  the  grazing  than  the  agricultural  lands.  The  only  water  existing  nat- 
urally on  the  surface  \i  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  where  there  is  a  lake  of  brackish  wate^r 
more  tban  half  a  mile  long  even  in  the  dryest  seasons.  Animals  drink  it  freely,and  the  grass 
in  the  valley  seemed  unlimited.  From  the  position  of  the  rocks  it  is  certain  that  water  could 
be  obtained  by  wells,  and  usually,  in  localities  like  this,  the  well  water  is  good  oven  when 
that  of  the  ponds  is  undrinkable.  With  wells  and  windmills  several  square  miles  of  excellent 
land  could  be  here  brought  under  cultivation,  while  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  stock 
could  find  pasture  on  the  adjoining  plains,  or  in  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  valley.  Fur- 
ther north  are  the  plains  of  Buena  Vista,  in  which  there  is  no  known  water,  but  the  remarks 
on  San  Andres  will,  with  slight  modification ,  be  applicable  here  also.  In  the  mountains 
adjoining  these  plains  is  the  deserted  mission  of  San  Fernando.  The  traces  of  former  culti- 
vation still  exist,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars  would  be  sufficient  to  repair  the  irrigating  appa- 
ratus, so  as  to  bring  over  100  aeres  of  good  land  into  oondition  for  planting. 

From  San  Fernando  Ut  the  boundary  most  of  the  arable  land  is  in  the  possession  of  private 
individuals,  though  some  tracts  still  exist  as  public  property,  subject  to  denouncement,  which 
•\  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

/        i>  After  passing  St.  Tomas  we  6aw^ccj:ea1s  growing  without  irrigations  and  with  promise 

V  of  excellent  crops.  Wheat,  barley,lind  oofs  were  noticed,  the  former  with  full,  large  heads 
and  short  stalks.  Potatoes  and  apples,  adjoining  a  grain  field,  on  the  Guadalupe  ranch, 
reminded  us  of  home,  but  looked  incongruous,  associated  with  olives  and  figs  and  overshad- 
owed by  one  or  two  tall  and  graceful  fan  palms. 

Grazing. — Lower  California,  as  a  whole,  can  never  be  veiy  promising  as  a  stock  country. 
Except  in  the  extreme  northern  portions,  the  thorny  nature  of  the  undergrowth  must  pre- 
vent the  successful  raising  of  sheep  for  wool  purposes,  though  mutton  sheep  would  succeed 
admirably  were  there  a  market  tor  them.  Horses,  cattle  and  mules  thrive.  The  common 
forage  plant  is  the  well-known  **  bunch  grass  '*  so  common  over  the  whole  Pacific  slope.  If 
is  not  until  after  leaving  San  Borja  that  the  alfalfa  burr  and  other  clovers,  alfilerillo  and  other 
ITpper  Calitprnia  plants,  acquire  any  importance.  In  the  south,  where  severe  droughts  are 
not  uncommon,  and  where,  at  times,  the  grass  disappears  entirely,  stock  does  not  suffsr. 
Here  tall  aliimals  fare  the  best.  Several  trees  of  the  acacia  family,  which  never  suffer  from 
drought,  which  gtow  everywhere,  and  on  which  animals  feed  with  avidity,  these  take  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  pasture.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  mesquite  and  lipua.  We  camped 
repeatedly  where  there  was  hardly  a  blade  of  grass  in  sight,  and  yet  our  mules  had  all  the 
^    •  ifeed  they  wanted. 

The  high  mesa  lands  about  the  summit  of  the  Gigantea,  and  again  between  Sta.  Gertrudi^s 
and  San  Boija,  are  said  to  be  never  affected  by  drought.  The  constant  fogs  keep  the  grass 
green  nearly  the  entire  year,  and  cattle  fiourish  here  no  matter  how  dry  the  season  may  be 
elsewhere.  Still  further  north,  between  Rosario  and  San  Diego,  the  country  is  so  nearly 
like  Upper  California,  and  is  subject  to  so  nearly  the  same  climatic  laws,  that  it  properly 
belon^^s  with  the  Southern  Coast  Kisinge  section  of  the  State.  It  is  a  series  of  valleys  scattered 
through  the  mountains,  pretty  well  watered,  and  sharing  the  fortunes  of  California,  good  and 
bad  seasons. 

Fisheries. — Along  the  'coasts,  especially  on  the  Pacific  sides,  the  whale  fishery  is  an 
important  interest.  Most  of  the  largo  bays,  more  particularly  Magdalena,  and  Scammon^s 
and  San  Ignacio  lagoons,  are  visited  by  vessels  year  after  yeai*  in  search  of  whales,  which 
frequent  these  waters,  probably  for  breeding.  There  are,  perhaps,  as  many  as  from  12  to  20 
vessels  engaged  annually  in  this  branch  of  enterprise.  Seal  fishing  has  also  attracted  some 
little  attention,  though  not  as  much  as  it  merits.    Myriads  of  seals  and  sea-lions  line  the 
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shores  and  &11  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter.    On  the  gu\£  side  the  pearl  fisheries  have  been 
among  the  moBt  famous  in  the  world  for  more  than  a  century.    Ever  since  its  commence- 
ment, the  annual  yield  has  averaged  about  $25, 000  per  year,  and  it  is  still  carried  on,  but  with 
^diminished  activity. 

Conclusion.— By  reading  the  foregoing  imperfect  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  while  Lower 
California  is  by  no  means  the  faultless  country  it  might  be ;  while  by  tar  the  greater  portion 
•an  never  be  made  available  for  either  mining,  agricultural,  grazing  or  any  other  purxKwes ; 
while  its  mines  are  few,  its  agricultural  lands  limited,  and  its  supply  of  water  small^  still  its 
position,  its  harbors,  its  climate,  and  its  resources  are  sufficient  to  give  it  a  real  intrinsic' 
value.  Trom'tls  position  with  retattim  to  Upper  California,  it  is  much  more  an  appendage 
to  this  State  than  to  Mexico,  out  of  sight  across  the  "Sea  of  Cortez.*'  It  commands  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado,  and  thus  affects  the  trade  of  the  great  interior  basin  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  It^  harbors  are  neither  few  nor  small,  and  they  have  a  direct  value  with  reference 
to  our  trade  and  navy  in  the  Central  Pacific.  Its  agricultural  products  can  be  iacreasod  in 
quantity ;  its  fisheries  are,  as  yet,  in  their  infancy,  and  its  mines  alone  would  be  sufficient  ^ 
reason  for  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States.  Further,  everywhere  outside  of  the  moral 
influence  of  La  Paz,  the  seat  of  government,  the  people  are  earnestly  in  favor  of  annexation, 
and  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  a  popular  vote  on  the  question  would  not  result  in  a 
decided  majority  in  favor  of  such  a  measure. 
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MEXICO. 

Mining  in  Mexico. — Mexico  is  peculiarly  a  mining  country,  and  indeed  it  has  no  industry 
worthy  of  note  save  mining.  The  exportation  of  agricultural  products  and  manufactured 
articles  does  not  average  75  cents  annually  to  the  inhabitant,  while  in  highly  civilized  states 
the  average  is  from  $]U  to  $50. 

All  the  past  and  present  importance  of  Mexico  in  the  commercial  world  is  due  to  its  silver, 
which  attracted  the  Spaniards  to  the  country  and  fixed  there  and  determined  the  location  of 
their  towns.  With  the  exception  of  the  capital,  to  which,  of  course,  the  wealthy  men 
resorted  to  spend  their  money,  Pnebla  and  Guadalajara,  manufacturing  towns,  and  Vera 
Cru£  and  Mazatlan,  seaports,  all  the  largest  towns  were  built  in  the  im mediate  vicinity  of 
the  mines,  or  in  the  agricultural  districts  nearest  the  mines.  Giianap'nato  was  a  place  of 
minor  note  till  its  great  mineral  wealth  was  discovered  in  the  middle  ot  the  last  century,  and 
then  it  suddenly  rose  to  be  the  second  city  of  the  country,  and  the  adjacent  plains  of  Bajio 
at  the  same  time  grew  rich  by  agriculture ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  mining  town  of  Zaca- 
tecas  and  the  agricultural  district  of  Aguas  Calientes  grew  up  side  by  side.  Durajngo, 
Chihuahua,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Alamos,  ana  hundreds  of  others  of  less  note  are  strictly  mining 
UywuB. 

The  total  registered  yield  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  from  1521  to  1803  is  reported  by  Hum* 
boldt  at  $1,767,952,000,  and  he  thinks  that  an  allowance  of  one-seventh  should  be  made  for 
the  unregistered  yield,  giving  a  total  of  $2,027,952,000.  Ward  estimates  the  quantity  pro- 
duced from  1810  to  1825  at  $159,255,840.  According  to  Whitney  the  yield  of  Mexico,  pre- 
vious to  1845,  was  $2,700,000,000;  and  if  we  allow  an  average  of  $20,000,000  for  each  ofthe 
22  succeeding  years,  we  have  a  total  yield  of  $3,140,000,000  from  1521  to  the  end  of  1866. 

The  average  annaal  yield  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  was  as  follows,  at  various  periods : 


About  1810 $19,000,000 

1815 7,000.000 

tl820 10,000,000 

Udil 18,000,000 


About  1700 $5,400,000 

1740 9,000,000 

1770 12,000,000 

1790 19,500,000 

1800 *22,000,000 

The  amount  coined  in  1825  was  $8,000,000  ;  in  ia%,  $11,000,000  ;  in  1845,  $15,000,000; 
in  1856,  $$19,000,000;  and  from  1821  to  ia')6,  $2,636,745,951. 

The  opening  of  all  the  ports  of  the  country  to  commerce,  the  great  reduction  in  the  price 
of  quicksilver  caused  by  the  lar^  production  of  the  New  Almaden  mines  in  Califurnia,  and 
the  gradual  increase  of  educatea  engineers  and  of  mining  machinery,  have  brought  up  the 
production  ofthe  country  to  a  higher  figure  than  that  reached  at  the  beginning  of  the  century — 
that  is,  in  years  of  comparative  peace  and  order,  such,  for  instance,  ns  most  of  those  from 
1850  to  1860. 

If  Mexico  had  a  government  as  good  as  that  of  Chili,  and  had  railroad  communication 
from  Vera  Cruz  and  Mazatlan  to  all  the  principal  mining  districtij,  and  were  protected  against 
the  Apaches,  the  production  would  at  least  deuble  within  ten  years. 

The  argentiferous  region  of  Mexico  is  a  long  triangle,  800  miles  long  from  southeast  to 
northwest,  350  miles  wide  at  the  base  on  the  uosthern  ooundary,  having  the  eiiy  of  Oajaca 
for  its  southern  point. 

Nearly  all  the  mining  districts  of  any  note  are  from  4,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
great  elevation  counteracts  the  torrid  influence  of  the  latitude,  and  many  of  the  mining  towns 
have  very  cool  climates. 
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In  most  of  the  districts  porphyry  is  fomid  with  mieaceoos  schists,  and  thecK>njiuiGti0BSof 
thom  two  rocks  with  quartz  veins  is  cnnsidored  an  indication  of  silver. 

The  mode  of  miuin^  firenerally  is  very  rude.  No  mine  is  accessihle  by  railroad,  snd  hm 
have  waggon  roads.  Usual Iv  the  redaction  works  are  at  a  distance  from  the  mines,  and  tke 
ore  is  packed  on  mnles.  The  ore  is  brought  to  the  surface  on  the  backs  of  moi,  up  sterp 
inclines,  or  even  up  perpendicular  shafU,  the  carriers  climbing  up  on  notched  poleB.  In 
some  mines  the  ore  is  carried  by  men  to  the  shaft  and  there  hoisted  by  whim.  There  is  na 
mention  in  Humboldt  or  Waid  of  tramways  and  cars  to  bring  the  ore  from  remole  pazts  of 
the  drift  to  the  shaft    Water  is  hoisted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ore. 

Steam  was  not  used  previous  to  the  revolution,  but  it  has  been  coming  into  use  gradnaBy, 
and  now  much  of  the  noisting,  pumping,  and  pulverizing  is  done  by  it. 

The  general  practice  in  Mexico  as  to  pulverization  has  been  to  mash  the  ore  to  m  coufSB 
sand  under  the  stamps,  and  then  grind  it  fine  in  arrastras.  The  degree  of  fineness  Tmriea 
much  in  the  different  districts,  partly  because  of  differences  in  the  ores  and  modes  of  redoe- 
tion,  and  partly  because  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  At  Guanajuato  the  ore  is  groond  to  an 
impalpable  powder ;  at  Zacatecas,  Catorce,  and  Fresnillo,  in  a  coarse  flour.  In  1842;  82  per 
cent,  of  the  silver  yield  of  Mexico  was  obtained  by  the  yard  amalg^amation ;  8  per  <sent.  Tit 
the  Cazo  or  copper-pan  amalgamation,  and  10  per  cent,  by  smelting.*  In  1800  one-soTeots 
wassmelted.t 

The  proportion  of  smelted  silver  has  been  decreasing  gradually,  and  wSl  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  decrease.    A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  two-fifths  of  the  total  yield. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Washoe  mines  and  the  successful  introduction  of  the  iron-pan 
amalgamation  there,  a  number  of  mines  have  been  purchased  in  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Chlhnahva, 
Duraugo,  and  Lower  California,  by  Americans,  who  have  introduced  machinery  and  Ameri- 
can modes  of  working,  and  they  would  probably  have  obtained  some  splendid  results,  at 
least  in  a  few  instances,  before  this  time,  if  the  civil  war  had  not  thrown  everythm^  into 
confusion. 

The  average  loss  of  mercuiy  in  the  jrard  amalgamation  is  a  pound  and  a  half  to  one  poiuid 
of  silver  extracted. 

The  best  writers  on  mining  in  Mexico  agree  that  the  countnr  has  great  wealth  as  jet  unde- 
veloped, and  that  a  time  must  come  when  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  will  far  sur- 
pass anything  of  the  ^ast.  Humboldt  said  he  was  ''tempted  to  believe  Europeans  have 
scarcely  begun  to  profit  by  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth  contained  in  the  Mew  World. 
Europe  would  be  inundated  with  the  precious  metals  if  the  deposits  of  ore  at  Bolanos,  Bato- 
pilas,  Sombrerete,  Rosario,  Pachnca,  Moran,  Zultepec,  Chihuabua,  and  so  many  other  places 
that  enjoyed  an  ancient  and  just  celebrity,  were  assailed  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  all 
the  means  offered  by  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  the  miner  has  attained." 

The  opinion  of  Ward  is  given  in  the  following  passages :  **That  the  great  mineral  treas- 
ures of  Mexico  commence  exactly  at  the  point  where  Humboldt  rightly  states  the  labors  of 
the  Spaniards  to  have  terminated,  (above  latitude  24^,)  is  a  fact  now  universally  admitted 
by  the  native  miners,  although  heretofore  but  little  known  in  Europe.  The  states  of  Durango, 
Sonora,  Chihuahua,  and  Sinaloa  contain  an  infinity  of  mines  liitherto  but  little  known,  bmt 
holding  out,  wherever  they  have  been  tried,  a  promise  of  riches  superior  to  anything  that 
Mexico  has  yet  produced.  •  «  «  •  In  common  I  believe 

with  all  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  resources  of  New  Spain,  I 
do  regard  it  so  well  ascertained  a  fact  that  her  mineral  riches  are  almost  unexplored,  that  I 
am  willing  to  rest  upon  it  my  whole  calculation  with  regard  to  her  future  importance  as  a 
country."    (Ward,  vol.  I,  pp.  127-160.) 

Duport  expresses  himselt  thus :  *' After  having  visited  only  Tasco,  Real  del  Monte,  and 
Ouanajnato,  Humboldt  said  40  years  ago  that  there  was  enough  silver  in  the  Mexican  mines 
to  flood  the  world  ;  what  would  he  not  have  siud  if  he  had  pushed  his  researches  further 
north  ?  More  strongly  convinced  than  he  could  possiblv  be  of  the  abundance  of  the  argen- 
tiferous veins,  I  am  not  so  confident  about  the  brevity  of  the  time  within  which  the  progress 
of  science  in  Europe,  and  the  free  intercourse  of  all  nations  with  Mexico,  can  exert  any  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  amount  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals. '*t 

And  again  he  says :  "  The  want  of  capital,  of  political  quiet,  of  population,  and  of  edu- 
cation in  the  northwest  of  the  republic,  and  of  wiae-spread  scientific  knowledge,  and  fin^y 
the  high  price  of  mercury,  are  the  obstacles  which  oppose  the  increase  of  the  production  of 
the  precious  metal  in  Mexico.  These  causes  will  exercise  their  fatal  influence  for  some 
years  yet,  and  will  prevent  the  yield  from  passing  the  figure  which  it  reached  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  But  these  obstacles  are  not  permanent  in  their  character ;  they  are 
only  temporary,  and  will  after  a  time  be  neutralized,  and  then  overcome,  by  the  abundance 


Northern  States  of  Mexico.— The  lato  Mr.  A.  Esmond,  whose  untimely  decease  is 
an  irreparable  loss  to  science,  made  a  tour  of  exploration  through  ^e  northwestern  States 
of  Mexico  during  the  years  L863,  1864,  and  1865,  in  the  course  of  which  he  carefully  exam- 

^  Daport,  p.  369.  f  Htunboldt,  p.  141.  X  Dnport,  p.  380.  §  Daport,  p.  496. 
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ined  tbe  geolorr  of  the  country,  and  collected  some  yahisble  statistics  on  the  snbjoct  of  mines 
and  mining.  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  of  Ibe  geological  survey  of  California,  in  March, 
1866,  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  *'  an  interesting  report  from  Mr.  R6mon'J. 
The  following  extracts  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  geological  formation  and  general  charac- 
teristics of  northern  Mexico.  The  tables  accompanying  the  report  show  the  extent,  charac- 
ter, and  condition  of  the  mines : 

f  "The  name  of  the  *  Sierra  Madre*  is  usually  applied  to  the  main  range  of  mountains  of 

this  country,  or  the  western  border  of  the  plateau  which  stretches  north  through  the  tenito- 

*"'  lies  of  the  United  States,  forming  what  may  be  called  the  great  orograpbical  feature  of  the 

continent.    In  northwestern  Mexico  this  crumpled  border  of  the  great  plateau  comprises  an 

F  extensive  mountainous  region,  by  no  means  forming  a  continuous  single  chain,  but  rather 

several  central  ranges,  with  associated  groups  of  parallel  ridges,  all  having  the  same  general 

f  course,  which  is  approximately  north-northwest  and  south-southeast.    As  the  breadth  of  the 

chain  widens  as  we  go  towards  the  north,  so,  too,  that  of  the  valleys  increase?  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  whole  system  of  mountains  and  valleys  spreading  out  in  something  like  a  fan  shape. 
^* Going  north,  the  chain  appears  to  sink  gradually,  although  determinations  of  altitude  in 

>  northern  Mexico  are  extremely  few  in  nnm^r.    It  is  certain  that  there  is,  in  about  latitude 

*  32^,  a  depression  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  extends  entirely  across  the  continent,  and 

*  which  would  enable  the  traveller  to  cross  from  the  Atlantic  to  t£e  Pacific,  without  necessa- 
rily surmounting  any  elevation  greater  than  4,000  feett    The  southeastern  range  Is  the 

I  highest,  and  the  culminating  point  is  said  to  be  the  Cerro  de  Cniteco,  60  leagues  northeast 

or  Jesus  Maria,  on  the  western  borders  of  Chihuahua.    The  approximate  altitude  of  the 

f  Cumbre  du  Basascachic  is  7,429  feet,  and  that  of  Guadalupe  y  Calvo  7,825  feet.    To  the 

i  north,  the  ranges  east  of  Sahuaripa  are  also  very  high ;  but  they  have  never  been  measured. 

i  No  neaks  or  ridges,  however,  in  this  portion  of  Mexico  attain  anything  like  the  elevation  of 

I  the  higher  portion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  few  if  any  points  exceeding  10,000  feet  in  altitude. 

I  *^  Toe  direction  of  the  sierra  is  nearly  that  of  a  line  connecting  some  of  the  best  mining 

districts  in  Mexico,  which  are  situated  on  or  very  near  the  summit  of  the  mountains.    These 

I  districts  are  the  following,  enumerating  them  in  their  geographical  order  from  the  south 

towards  the  north :  in  Durango,  San  Antonio  de  las  Ventanas,  Guarisimey,  and  San  Dimas, 

I  remarkable  for  their  auriferous  silver  ores,  and  62  Mexican  leagues  northeast  of  Mazatlan  ; 

I  in  Chihuahua,  Guadalupe  v  Calvo  and  San  Pedro  de  Batopilas,  yielding  fine  specimens  of 

I  native  silver;  als^),  Jesus  Maria,  in  the  same  State,  and  the  Real  del  la  Cieneguita,  Sonora, 

I  with  silver  and  gold  mines. 

'*GcNEKAL  Gkology. — ^Tho  geological  structure  of  the  occidental  slope  of  the  Sierra 

t  Madre,  as  well  as  that  of  other  parts  of  this  great  chain,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and,  as 

I  yet  but  very  little  known,  notwithstanding  the  valuable  investigations  of  Humboldt  and 

other  eminent  men ;  for,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  age  of  the  different  formations  has  never 
been  fixed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  from  want  of  materials  and  of  sufficient  observa- 

I  tions.    In  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  however,  I  explored  quite  a  number  of  localities  in  north- 

western Mexico,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  pretty  good  general  idea  of  the  geology 

I  of  that  region ;  and,  in  Sonora,  to  which  my  attention  was  especially  devoted,  I  succeeded 

in  finding  fossils  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  of  the  determination  of  the  age  of  the  prin- 
cipal formations  of  the  northern  Sierra  Madre.    By  tracing  the  connection  of  these  rocks 

I  with  those  of  Central  Mexico,  additional  light  will  be  thrown  on  those  districts  of  which,  at 

present,  but  little  is  definitely  known. 

**Tbe  igneous  rocks,  which  occur  more  abundantly  on  the  Pacific  slope,  are  granites,' 
either  fine  or  very  coarse-grained  ;  porphyries,  more  or  less  feldspathic ;  ana  greenstones,  aH 
of  which  are.  cut  by  numerous  dikes  of  extremely  varied  character.  The  granites,  how- 
ever, are  very  poor  in  veins  of  the  precious  metals,  while  the  porphyries  are  highly  mctallifer- 

I  ons.    In  Sinaloa  (Candelero)  and  Durango  (San  Dimas)  we  see  that  the  granites  underlie 

the  metalliferous  porphyries,  and  that  the  greenstones,  in  Sonora,  (near  Heimosillo  and'in 
.  the  vicinity  of  La  Haciendita, )  penetrate  through  them. 

**  The  oldest  sedimentary  rocks  which  I  have  observed  belong  to  the  carboniferous  series  ; 
this  is  represented  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sonora  bv  heavy  masses  of  limestone,  forming  very 
high  and  rugged  ridges,  running  a  little  west  of  north.  The  upturned  strata  are  seen  in 
many  places  to  rest  on  granite.    Argentiferous  veins  occur  throughout  this  formation. 

I  * 'The  next  group  of  sedimentary  rocks  in  order  is  the  triassic ;  this  forms  isolated  moun- 

tain groups  in  Sonora,  and  offers  an  interesting  field  for  investigation.  Instead  of  Wms- 
stones,  it  is  mado  up  of  heavy  beds  of  quartzites  and  conglomerates,  with  coal-bearing  clay 
shales  ;  all  of  these  are  disturbed  and  elevated,  and  rest  on  greenstones,  feldspathic  porphy- 
ries, or  granite.  Wherever  metamorphosed,  the  triassic  rocks  are  auriferous  and  contain 
veins  of  silver  ores.  The  metamorphic  slates  and  limestones  of  the  Altar  and  Ma^^daleua 
districts,  which  include  the  richest  gold  placers  of  Sonora,  may  possibly  be  of  triassicitHge ; 
but  the  fossils  collected  are  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  this  being  determined.  There  are 
some  reasons  for  believing  those  rocks  to  be  rather  of  Jurassic  than  of  triassic  age,  as  they 
differ  in  lithological  characters  from  both  the  triassic  and  carboniferous  of  northern  Mexico, 

1 ~~~ — " — ~ 

*  Proceedings  CaL  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  345-SS8. 

t  See  Emory,  in  Mexican  Boundary  Report,  vol.  1,  p.  41. 
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resembling  rather  the  Jurassic  eold-bearine  slates  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  Caiiiorosa ; 
besides,  they  lie  outsido  and  to  the  west  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  It  maj  also  be  noticed  thai 
the  ^Id  which  they  famish  does  not  resemble  that  obtained  from  the  triassic  strata. 

*'The  cretaceous  period  is  also  represented  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  at  Arive^ii,  in 
Sonora.  The  strata  oelongin?  to  this  series  are  chiefly  argillaceous  shales,  and  they  rest 
upon  porphyries  and  carbonirerous  limestone.  They  have  been  disturbed  and  elevated  since 
their  aeposition.  The  fossils,  which  they  contain  in  g^reat  number  and  in  a  fine  state  of  pre- 
servation, will  be  noticed  further  on. 

**A11  the  above-mentioned  formations  were  aUready  in  existence  before  the  first  eruption  of 
the  volcanic  rocks  took  place.  These  latter  are  found  scattered  along  the  whole  Pacific  coast, 
and  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  California  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  Sierra.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  see  the  volcanic  formations  spread  over  so  extensive  a  region,  especially  as  there 
are  no  active  volcanoes  known  in  northern  Mexico,  and  not  even  any  indications  of  ancienl 
craters  or  vents. 

**  Mines. — ^The  richest  and  widest  veins  are  those  northeast  of  Mazatlan,  near  San  Diosas, 
Guarisamey,  &c,  in  Dnrango.  These  veins  cut  all  the  rocks  oldor  than  the  cretaceous, 
whether  igneous  or  sedimentary.  The  mines  of  Sinaloa  are  richer  than  those  of  Sonoia. 
In  the  former  state  the  ore-bean ng  portion  of  the  veins  is  from  a  few  feet  to  several  yards  in 
width  ;  in  the  latter,  generally  fronj  one  to  two  feet.  In  Durango  and  Sinaloa,  gold,  native 
silver,  and  sulphuret  of  silver  occur,  associated  with  galena,  yellow  blende,  and  iron  pyrites. 
In  Sonora  the  principal  ores  are  argentiferous  gray  copper,  with  galena,  black  blenae,  cop- 
per pyrites,  arsenical  pyrites,  carbonate  ot  lead,  ruby  Silver,  arsenical  silver,  and  gold.  £ach 
minmg  district  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  system  of  veins ;  in  all  as  many  as  20  different 
sjrstems  have  been  observed.  The  most  abundant  veinstones  are  quartz,  either  chalcedonic, 
crystalline,  or  massive;  brown  spar;  heavy  spar;  oxide  of  iron.  The  veins  occurring  in 
the  metamorphic  triassic  rocks  are  usually  parallel  with  the  stratification,  so  that  thev  lie 
nearly  horizontal  where  the  formation  has  been  but  little  disturbed.  As  to  the  yield  of  the 
silver  ores,  it  varies  extremely,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  full  description  of 
all  the  difierent  districts  to  give  an  idea  of  it.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  arsenical 
pyrites,  which  is  auriferous  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  becomes  argentiferous  in  the  Sierra  Madre. 
The  veins  vary  in  their  direction  from  a  little  east  to  a  little  west  of  north ;  the  richest  oseB 
near  San  Dimas  run  northeast  and  southwest.  There  are  but  few  rich  mines  in  Sonora,  a 
state  of  which  the  mineral  wealth  has  been  much  exaggerated.  There  are,  however,  some 
deposits  of  variegated  copper,  and  veins  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron. 

*'The  annexed  tabular  statement  will  give  the  principal  tacts  obtained  with  regard  to  the 
mines  examined  in  northern  Mexico ; 
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Mr.  CummiDgs  Cherry,  geologist  and  mining  engineer,  baa  written  an  interestiiiff  repert 
on  tlie  mineral  i^soorces  oi  Sonora,  published  by  the  Cincinnati  and  Sonora  Mining*  a8soc»- 
tion.     It  contains  a  great  variety  of  valuable  information,  and  shows  conclusively  the  im 
sity  of  railroad  communication  to  develop  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  that  country. 

'*  At  present,"  says  Mr.  Cherry,  **the  roads  are  principidly  the  simple  pack-trails  of 
country.  From  Guaymas,  the  port  of  entry,  a  good  wagon  road  passim  by  way  of  HermoslUo 
to  Ures,  and  thence  up  the  Sonora  river  to  Anspe."  Another  wagon  road  from  Gkuftymas 
passes  through  San  Marcial  and  Matape.  Nearly  the  whole  country,  however,  is  travereeid 
Dy  pack-tra£.  ^ 

Referring  to  the  miscellaneous  resources  of  Sonora,  as  connected  with  the  business  of 
mining,  Mr.  Cherry  gives  the  following  data : 

"TiMBBE. — A  valuable  element  in  mining  enterprises,  and  one  which  the  western  and 
southern  districts  of  Sonora  are  very  deficient  in,  rs  timber  of  such  quantity  and  quality  as 
may  be  desired  for  building  purposes  and  fuel.  The  timber  and  lumber  used  in  the  erection 
of  the  beneficiating  and  other  mining  works  of  most  of  the  American  enterprises  in  Sonora 
and  Bontbem  Arizona  have  been  necessarily  brought  from  San  Francisco,  and  conveyed  to 
the  mines  at  heavy  expense." 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  smaller  kinds  of  timber  abound  in  considerable  quantitiesL 
At  one  place  visited  by  Mr.  Cherry : 

*^0n  the  river  margins,  Cottonwood,  ash,  willow,  walnut,  and  sycamore  of  good  size  and 
quality  abound.  On  the  bottom  lands,  the  lands  formerly  cultivated,  is  a  dense  forest  of 
mesquite,  so  thickly  matted  that  we  were  in  places  obliged  to  cut  paths  through  it.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  many  of  these  trees  three  feet  in  diameter,  as  in  other  localities  they  seldom 
attain  a  diameter  of  more  than  six  or  eight  inches,  and  with  one  exception  this  was  the 
most  extensive  forest  of  these  trees  I  had  seen.  In  the  tributary  canons  and  on  the  hill- 
sides  they  also  occur  in  numbers,  but  smaller.  This  mesquite  timber  cannot  be  too  hi|^bly 
appreciated  as  a  fuel ;  it  bums  lone  and  fiercely,  and  gives  an  intense  heat  It  is  partica- 
larly  valuable  for  charcoal,  which  I  pronounce  a  superior  article.  On  the  bills  are  sevcxal 
varieties  of  oak,  and  on  the  higher  mountain  peaks,  two  or  three  leagues  distant,  are  heavy 
forests  of  pine. 

**  Arable  Lands  and  Agricultural  Products.~Two  crops  are  raised  from  the  same 
land  in  the  year,  and  the  yield  is  so  abundant  as  to  occasion  astonishment  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  productive  nature  of  these  soils.    The  ^ainy  season  sets  in  early  in 
June,  and  continues  to  October,  though  occasional  showers  fall  until  March.     Corn  and 
other  products  which  require  rains  to  bring  them  to  maturity  are  planted  in  June,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  or  in  December,  wheat  and  other  hardy  products  follow,  tboagffa 
where,  as  on  these  lands,  irrigation  may  be  resorted  to,  the  crops,  however  planted,  are  ever 
sure.    The  wheat  of  Sonora  is  very  superior  in  quality ;  its  yield  is  100  to  200  bushels  to  one 
bushel  sown,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  get  250  to  one.    Com  yields  large  crops ;  the  native 
variety  is  a  white  flint,  and  may  be  advantageously  replaced  with  our  American  yellow,and  other 
varieties.    Peas  ever  produce  three  abundant  crops  in  the  year.    Beans  are  the  favorite  food 
of  the  people,  and  as  they  grace  alike  the  table  of  rich  and  poor,  surprising  quantities  are 
consumed.    I  saw  neither  rice  nor  barley,  though  both  may  be  successfully  cultivated.    These 
lands  are  eminently  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  which  are 
raised  in  the  nearest  settlements  with  excellent  results.     From  the  sugar-cane  a  coarse  kind 
of  sugar  called  panoche  is  made  by  the  natives ;  it  is  a  favorite  article  of  oonsumption,  and 
finds  ready  sale  at  |25  to  $40  the  cargo  of  300  pounds,  which  leaves  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
cultivator.    Cotton  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  products  of  the  soil,  and  is  becoming  exteo- 
sively  cultivated.    The  staple  is  shorter  than  our  cottons,  though  of  good  quali^ ;  it  is 
manufactured  by  the  native  women  into  articles  of  wearing  apparel.    Tobacco  also  yields 
well ;  it  is  a  profitable  crop,  and  is  becoming  extensively  cultivated.    Besides  these,  Chile 
pepper — ^a  capsicum  of  great  pungency,  and  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  with  the  natives — 
onions,  garlic,  melons,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  produced,  and  our  common  potato  and  vege- 
tables may  be  successfully  introduced.    Fruits  of  excellent  quality  could  be  grown,  espe- 
cially sweet  and  sour  oranges,  figs,  quinces,  and  peaches ;  and  the  grape  could  not  fail  to  be 
a  decided  success.     Besides  the  valley  lands  on  the  river  are  those  of  the  Henrigo  valley, 
comprised  in  the  timber  tract  already  spoken  of;  they  are  exceedingly  fertile,  ana  may  be 
irrigated  from  the  creek  which  courses  through  them.     Back  from  the  river  are  several  pla- 
teaus of  rich  soils,  containing  in  all,  perhaps,  500  acres,  which,  while  they  are  too  elevated 
to  admit  of  irrigation,  would  produce  abundant  crops  of  com  in  the  rainy  season. 

*'  The  only  farming  implements  of  the  country  are  a  pointed  stick,  serving  for  a  plough, 
a  hoe,  and  a  sickle,  and  where  such  grand  results  are  attained  with  these,  what  woula  not  be 
the  results  of  the  introduction  of  our  improved  agricultural  implements,  and  the  applicaticn 
of  farming  knowledge  ? 

**  Pasture  Lands. — The  higher  lands,  unfit  for  agricultural  uses,  but  covered  with  a 
growth  of  nutritious  grasses,  are  adapted  to  cattle  and  sheep  ranges.  There  are  three  varie- 
ties of  grasses  upon  the  lands,  the  mesquite  grass,  confined  to  the  ranges  of  the  mesquite  timber, 
the  sacatom,  a  coarse  species' found  on  the  higher  ranges,  and  the  grimtk  (erondosium,) 
occupying  the  plateaus  and  less  elevated  hills.  The  latter  variety  has  much  the  appearance 
of  dry,  curled  whittiings  of  pine  wood,  is  very  nutritious,  and  was  greedily  eaten  by  our 
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animals.  Thronj^hoQt  the  entire  year  the  cattle  graze  npon  the  bills,  there  being  no  need  to 
preserve  the  grasses.  Northern  Sonora  is,  without  dispute,  pre-eminent  as  a  stock-raising 
country. 

**  Rivers. — The  Yaqni  is  the  Urgest  stream  in  Sonora,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  whioh 
may  be  deservedly  termed  a  river.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  near  the  Arisona 
boundary,  and  flows  in  a  southerly  course. 

*  *  HARBoa  OF  GUAYMAS.— Our  short  stay  at  Guaymas  was  sufficiently  protracted  to  impress 
us  with  the  important  part  it  must  play  in  the  future  of  Sonora.    The  town  is  situated  on 
the  Gulf  of  California,  in  latitude  27°  42'  norlh.    Its  harbor  is  eminently  the  best  on  the  western 
coast  of  Mexico,  being  much  superior  to  either  San  Bias  or  Mazatlan,  and  because  of  the 
trade  winds,  particularly  desirable  as  a  port  for  the  trades  of  the  East  Indies  and  China. 
The  bay  consists  of  an  inner  and  outer  one,  in  all  four  to  five  miles  in  length,  .almost  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  the  winds  by  the  bold  heights  of  Pajaros  on  the  eas^  and  the  islands 
of  Terra  Firma,  San  Vicente,  and  Petayas  on  the  west,  leaviog  the  channel  narrow  and 
deep  between  them.    Another  entrance,  Boca  Chica,  occurs  between  Pajaros  on  the  south 
and  Cochin  on  the  north.    The  tides  are  irregular,  being  governed  by  the  winds  of  the  Gulf, 
seldom  rising  and  falling  more  than  four  or  five  feet.    The  depth  of  water  is  two  fathoms  at 
the  mole,  which  is  a  very  superior  one,  to  eight  fathoms  in  the  channel.    The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  irregular  hills  of  the  Coast  range,  through  which  there  is  but  one  entrance 
from  the  land  side.    These  hills,  devoid  of  vegetation,  give  the  town  a  dreary  aspect ;  it  is 
small,  and  of  modem  origin,  containing  one  spacious  street,  and  several  cross  thoroughfares. 
In  J  820  to  1825,  when  a  free  port,  a  considerable  business  was  transacted  with  foreign  ports, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  20  or  more  vessels  loading  and  unloading  at  one  time. 
This  activitv  was  prematurely  checked  by  the  internal  strifes  of  (he  following  five  Toara, 
during  which  it  lost  over  two-thirds  of  its  population.    During  the  years  1860  to  1864  it 
received  an  impetus  from  the  American  mining  and  other  enterprises ;  considerable  capital 
was  invested  in  town  lots,  and  many  improvements  of  a  permanent  character  were  inaugu- 
rated, giving  to  the  town  a  population  or  over  5,000,  and  the  appearance  and  live-awake  air 
of  a  California  mining  town.    The  present  unfortunate  strife  and  the  despotic  incubus  of  a 
French  garrison  shackled  this  new-bom  energy,  and  at  the  present  writing  Guaymas  is  in 
as  fossilized  a  condition  as  need  be.    Were  it  not  for  the  continual  clanging  of  large  and 
small  bells  with  hoarse  throats  and  shrieking  voices,  the  daily  occurrence  of  a  procession  of 
saints,  images,  and  wax  candles,  the  snarling  of  curs,  the  riotiog  of  marines  from  some 
forei^  war  vessel,  and  the*  occasional  view  of  a  native  propping  up  a  house,  or  picking 
vermiD,  we  would  have  no  out-door  indications  from  which  to  conclude  the  place  was  settled. 
With  the  native  inhabitants,  life  seems  to  be  a  dolce  far  niente,  or  moretmly,  wretchedness, 
filth  and  inanity.    There  are  a  number  of  fine  stmctares  of  the  architecture  peculiar  to  this 
country,  and  a  few  of  American  pattern.    The  exports  are  the  common  products  of  the 
country — wheat,  com,  flour,  cotton,  tobacco,  unrefined  sugar,  aguadiente,  beef,  hides,  gold, 
••ilver,  and  copper ;  for  which  it  imports  the  products  of  the  more  southern  States,  and  East 
Indian  and  European  manufacturers      Its  exports  of  products  and  bullion  for  1865  could 
not  have  fallen  short  of  |4, 000, 000,  though  for  the  present  year  it  will  hardly  exceed  half  of 
tins  sum.    The  climate  is  pleasant  from  November  to  April ;  the  heat  in  the  summer  months, 
June  to  September,  is  excessive,  the  mercury  reaching  105^  to  110^,  and  very  seldom  falling 
below  97^  or  98^,  and  when  the  hot  winds  visit  the  town,  as  they  often  do  during  the  summer 
months,  it  frequently  reaches  135^.    There  is  but  little  sickness,  and  what  occurs  is  of  a 
light  character;  the  water  which  supplies  the  town  is  procured  from  wells  sunk  at  the  limits 
of  the  town,  and  is  slightly  brackish,  though  wholesome.    With  a  harbor  capable  of  giving 
good  anchorage  to  200  vessels,  safe  navigation  in  the  Gulf,  and  a  section  of  country  requiring 
only  peace,  enterprise,  capital,  and  the  energy  of  American  settlers  to  till  the  lands,  ana 
work  the  mines  wliich  Mexican  indolence  has  permitted  to  fall  into  ruin,  with  the  indomita- 
ble spirit  of  American  advancement  to  make  of  an  old  country  a  new  California,  Guaymas 
is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  take  her  place  as  the  grand  commercial  depot  of  western 
Mexico,  and  I  would  venture  to  predict,  of  our  own  extreme  southwestern  Territoves." 

General  Rufus  Ingalls,  in  his  inspection  report,  (Ex.  Doc  111,  «)9th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  9,) 
says: 

**  A  harbor  on  the  Gulf  is  wanted,  such,  for  example,  as  Guaymas,  which  is  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  Arizona  than  any  point  on  the  Colorado  nver.  From  Port  Libertad  to  Tacson  is 
only  some  225  miles ;  from  Fort  Yuma  it  is  300.  Had  we  possession  of  Port  Libertad,  or 
better,  Guaymas,  our  posts  in  Arizona  could  be  much  easier  and  more  cheaply  supplied,  and 
a  great  number  of  mines  could  thou  be  worked  with  profit  that  lie  idle  now.  This  matter  I 
am  aware  has  received  the  attention  of  our  authorities,  who  will  probably  cause  a  change  in 
our  boundary  in  proper  time.  I  know  that  Generals  Halleck  and  McDowell  have  ooth 
appreciated  its  necessity,  and  General  Waller,  who  has  been  in  Arizona,  has  written  me  a 
letter  on  the  subject,  which  I  enclose." 

SINALOA. 

Sinaloa  is  comparatively  poor  as  a  mining  State.  The  lodes  are  neither  large  nor  numerous. 
There  are,  however,  several  dozen  mines  that  have  paid  well,  and  four  or  five  that  have 
yielded  handsome  fortunes  to  their  proprietors.    The  Guadalupe  mine  at  Cosala,  if  Ward*s 
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account  of  it  is  to  be  ftccepted,  was.  40  vears  ago,  one  of  the  best  mines  in  Mexico.     It 

very  rich  in  gold,  and  the  owner  could  obtain  a  thousand  pounds  of  that  metal  from  it  e\'trjr 
week,  but  he  was  a  crotchety,  miserly  bigot,  who  refused  to  work  his  mine,  refused  to  wSl 
it,  refused  to  let  anybody  else  work  it,  and  bred  his  cbildren  in  i^orance  and  dirt.* 

Such  an  account  about  a  mine  of  which  we  find  no  information  in  other  books  should  be 
looked  upon  with  some  suspicion,  especially  since  Ward  did  not  visit  Cosala ;  but  his  state- 
ment that  (1,000,000  had  been  offered  for  toe  mine  by  an  association  of  foreigners  is  prob- 
ably correct,  for  he  was  in  a  position  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  sales  of  valuable  mines  io. 
the  country. 

One  of  the  most  noted  mines  of  Sinaloa  is  the  Tajo  at  Rosario,  which  was  discorered  by- 
accident  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  centurv.  A  pious  rancbero  lost  his  rosary,  and  bn 
search  for  it  kept  him  out  in  the  mountains  all  night.  He  made  a  fire  to  protect  himself 
against  the  cold,  and  in  the  morning  he  discovered  that  the  stones  on  which  he  bad  rested 
his  wood  were  sparkling  with  silver.  He  claimed  a  mine,  and  called  the  place  by  the  Spanisb 
name  of  Rosary.  It  yielded  large  quantities  of  silver,  and  tradition  says  that  tlie  Rosario 
church,  which  cost  $80,000,  w^as  built  by  a  tax  of  one-quarter  of  a  real  on  each  marc  (about 
one  per  cent. )  of  the  silver  extracted  from  the  mine.  This  would  imply  that  the  total  yield  had 
been  ^,000,000  previous  to  1605,  in  which  year  the  church  was  finished.  In  1820  100  men 
were  drowned  in  it,  and  most  of  the  time  since  then  it  has  been  lying  idle. 

CBIIIUAIIUA. 

Most  of  the  mines  of  Chihuahua  are  in  a  basin  which  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  elera- 
tion  is  high,  the  climate  dry,  the  earth  rocky  and  bare,  and  the  few  streams  are  lost  in  lakes 
or  swamps  which  have  no  outL^ts.  Some  of  the  mines,  however,  are  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  and  others  in  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  principal  mioing  districts 
are  those  of  Parral,  Santa  Eulalia,  Morelos,  Jesus  Maria,  Guadalupe,  Calvo,and  Batapolis. 

Parral  is  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  State,  and  its  ores  are  abundant  but  poor.  The 
lodes  have  rocky  crests  which  project  considerably  above  the  low  hills  of  the  region.  Water 
in  scarce  at  the  surface,  and  the  mines  are  in  a  bad  condition,  having  been  long  abandoned 
and  allowed  to  fall  in. 

Batapolis  has  a  multitude  of  very  rich  lodes.  The  Carmen  yielded  a  lump  of  native  silver 
weighing  425  pounds.  There  was  so  much  native  silver  in  the  ores  of  the  Pastmna  mine 
that  the  drill-bars  of  the  miners  were  provided  with  sharp  chisels  at  one  end  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  the  metal. 

Buen  Suceso  was  another  mine  in  which  pure  silver  was  found  in  large  quantitiea.  It  was 
discovered  by  an  Indian,  who  swam  across  the  river  (the  Fuerte)  and  found  the  dear  meiAl 
on  the  bank,  where  it  had  been  laid  bare  by  the  water.  He  denounced  the  mine,  and  took 
out  much  silver,  bat  after  getting  down  three  yards  the  water  became  so  troublesome  that 
he  could  go  no  further,  and  the  mine  was  not  worked  while  Ward  was  in  Mexico,  nor  do  we 
find  any  mention  of  it  in  later  books. 

The  mines  of  Morelos  were  discovered  in  1826,  and  frielded  (270,000  in  two  months.  Jesus 
Maria,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  and  nearly  east  of  Guaymas,  was  discovered  in 
1822,  and  yielded  extremely  rich  ore — so  rich  that  it  was  packed  to  Parral,  nearly  400  miles 
distant,  to  be  reduced.  Refugio  was  discovered  shortly  beibre  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution ; 
yielded  about  half  a  million  aunually  for  four  or  five  years. 

About  15  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua  is  the  district  of  Santa  Eulalia,  wbicb 
produced  about  ( 100, 000, 000  in  the  course  of  tlie  last  century.  From  1705  to  1737  the 
average  annual  yield  was  1 1,748, 742.  In  1791  there  were  in  the  district  6,000  inhabitants, 
73  amalgamating  establishments,  and  160  smelting  furnaces.  About  1795  the  district  was 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  incursions  of  the  Apaches  and  Comandies,  and  the  mines 
remained  in  their  abandoned  condition,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  might 
be  worked  with  great  profit,  if  the  laborers  ana  property  could  be  protected  against  the  sav- 
ages.  Just  before  the  district  was  abandoned  a  rich  deposit  found  in  one  of  the  mines  bad 
been  worked  out,  having  lasted  nine  years,  in  which  time  it  yielded  so  much  that  a  tax  of 
one  real  per  marc  (about  one  and  a  half  per  cent.)  sufficed  to  build  the  cathedral  of  Chi- 
huahua and  establish  for  it  a  reserve  fund  of  $10,000.  We  cannot  estimate  the  total  yield 
of  the  bonanza  at  less  than  f4,000,000. 

DURANGO. 

Dnrango  is  very  rich  in  silver,  but  its  wealth  was  not  known  until  just  before  the  revolu- 
tion, and  there  has  been  comparatively  little  exploration  since.  This  State,  like  Sonora  and 
Chihuahua,  has  suffered  severely  from  Apache  incursions. 

The  city  of  Durango,  195  miles  northwest  of  Zacatecas,  had  only  8,000  inhabitants  in  1783, 
but  in  that  year  Zambrano,  the  great  miner  of  that  region,  discovered  the  mines  of  Guarisa- 
mey,  and  Durango  soon  trebled  in  population.  In  24  years  he  extracted  $30,000,000  from 
his  claims,  and  a  multitude  of  other  mines  were  opened,  so  that  the  average  yield  of  the 
State  was  estimated  to  be  $5,000,000. 

Ward,  volmso  II,  page  334. 
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The  principal  mioing  districts  are  Gavilanes,  Guarisamey,  San  Demas,  Tamnadla,  Canelas, 
and  Sianori,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  Cuencame,  Guanaseir,  and 
Mapimi  on  the  eastern.  These  eastern  districts  are  marlced  by  the  abundance  of  lead  ;  the 
western  by  the  abundance  of  gold,  "the  lode  at  Gavilanes  is  40  feet  thick  and  the  ore  quite 
rich,  but  it  is  stubborn  both  for  amalgamation  and  for  smelting.  The  richest  district  is  Quari- 
samey,  and  the  most  productive  mines  are  there — Arana,  Cinco,  Senores,  Bolanos,  Piramide, 
Candelania,  Dolores,  and  Tapia.  The  Arana  mine  was  remarkable  for  having  a  vault  (like 
that  in  Zavala  mine  at  Catorce)  filled  with  a  fine  dust,  a  large  part  of  which  was  native  gold 
and  silver. 

Ward  says  of  Durango :  "  The  Stat«  is  rich  in  mineral  deposits,  none  of  which,  excepting 
Guarisamey  and  San  Demas,  have  been  at  all  extensively  worked.  There  is  hardly  a  single 
mine  exceeding  100  varas  in  depth;  for,  in  general,  the  use  of  even  the  simplest  machinery 
was  unknown  in  the  north,  and  a  malicati,  primitive  as  the  invention  is,  would  have  excited 
almost  as  much  astonishment  as  a  steam  engine  itself.  The  mines  were  worked  as  long  as 
the  water  could  be  raised,  without  Inconvenience,  by  two  or  three  tenatoris  (carriers)  with 
leather  buckets,  and  abandoned  when  the  discharge  of  this  duty  became  too  laborious.  Most 
of  the  principal  districts  may,  consequently,  be  regarded  as  virgin  ground,  and  there  are 
few  in  which  the  old  shafts  might  not  be  again  brought  into  activity  with  a  comparatively 
small  outlay."    (Ward,  II,  page  293.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

PERU. 

The  silver  of  Peru  in  the  present  day  comes  chiefly  from  Cerro  Pasco,  Hualgayoc,  Guama- 
chuco,  Couchuco,  and  Huantaya — all  except  the  last  in  districts  near  the  summit  of  the 
Andes.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century  Cerro  Pasco  yielded  ^,000,000  annually,  Hual- 
gayoc $560,000,  Guamachuco  and  Couchuco  each  $40,000,  and  Huantaya  $675,000.  Since 
then  the  production  of  all  these  districts  has  decreased.  The  fame  of  Peru  for  mineral 
wealth  was  due  mainly,  for  a  long  period,  to  the  Potosi  mines,  which  were  transferred  to 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1778,  and  have  belonged  to  Bolivia  since  Spanish  America  became  independ- 
ent. Huantaya  is  in  the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  production  of  immense 
masses  of  native  silver,  one  of  which,  found  in  3758,  weighed  800>  pounds. 

BOLIVIA. 

The  town  of  Potosi  is  situated  13,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  1 00  miles  from  the 
Pacific,  and  50  miles  east  of  the  main  divide  of  the  Andes.  The  summit  of  the  Potosi  moun- 
tains is  15,981  feet  high,  and  is  five  miles  from  the  town.  The  peak  is  conical,  with  sides 
that  rise  at  an  angle  of  45<^  to  the  horizon,  reddish  brown  in  color,  and  bare  of  vegetation. 
It  was  on  the  side  of  this  mountain  that  a  poor  Indian,  named  Diego  Hualca,  while  clam- 
bering after  a  wild  goat  in  the  autumn  oT  1545,  caught  hold  of  a  shrub  to  assist  him  up,  and 
it  pulled  out,  exposing  pure  silver  to  view.  A  brief  examination  proved  the  existeace  of  a 
rich  mine,  and  soon  Potosi  obtained  almost  as  much  celebrity  throughout  the  civilized  world 
as  did  California  300  years  later.  That  barren  and  bleak  mountain  contained  the  Ijargest 
deposit  of  rich  silver  ore  ever  found  in  the  world,  and  it  has  produced  more  silver  than  any 
other  district.    The  total  production  from  1545  to  1803  is  given  by  Humboldt*  at$l,  150,000,000. 

The  following  table,  snowing  the  yield  in  various  years,  indicates  the  gradual  changes  in 
production : 


1720 $1,300,000 

1745..-.,. 1,850,000 

1785 3,600,000 

1830 1625,000 


1549 $1,549,000 

1550 2,000.000 

1590 7,500,000 

1630 5.000,000 

1680 3,000,000 

During  the  first  five  years  large  masses  of  ore  were  found  yielding  $H),000  per  ton;  in 
1574  the  first-class  ore  was  worth  $1,400  per  ton ;  in  1607  the  yield  was  about  $35  per  ton; 
and  in  1790  they  got  very  little  ore  that  produced  more  than  $  16  to  the  ton.  The  last  quarter 
of  the  XYIth  century  was  the  most  prosperous  period  in  the  history  of  Potosi,  which  had 
then  a  population  of  130,000  souls.  The  men  were  nearly  all  Indians,  who  were  compelled 
to  work  as  slaves  in  the  mines,  and  probably  three-fourths  of  the  8,285,000t  red  men  who 
died  in  the  mines  were  sacrificed  to  get  out  the  treasures  that  astonished  the  world  during 
two  ceutuiies  after  the  discovery  made  by  Diego  Hualca.  This  imposing  city,  the  largest 
that  has  ever  existed  so  high  above  the  sea,  needed  great  supplies,  wnich  could  only  be 
obtained  at  vast  expense.  Fur  the  purpose  of  getting  water  39  artificial  lakes  were  made  by 
building  dams  across  ravines  and  valleys  in  the  mountain  side.  The  silver  was  carried  by 
ox-carts,  by  way  of  Tucuman,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  not  un frequently  100  of  these  carts, 

*  Chapter  XI,  volamo  III,  p.  249.    The  amounts  ooUected  for  the  king'H  fifth,  year  by  year,  Arum  1556  to 
1769,  are  given  there. 

t  Templa,  volume  I,  p.  309.  I  Temple,  volume  I,  p.  390. 
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heavily  laden,  were  seen  in  a  train.  It  was  probably  flrom  ibis  Btream  of  ffilver  that  the  river 
having  its  outlet  at  the  same  place  was  called  the  Plata,  Uiat  word  being  the  Spanish  name 
for  silver. 

For  30  years  after  the  discovery  of  Potosi  the  silver  was  obtained  exclusively  by  smelting 
in  portable  furnaces  made  of  clay,  in  the  form  of  hollow  cylinders,  with  a  number  of  holes 
for  the  admission  of  air.  Silver  ore,  galena,  and  charcoal  were  put  in  in  alternate  layers, 
and  the  fierce  winds  which  blow  on  the  mountain  side  furnished  a  sufficient  blast,  and  some- 
times even  too  strong,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  furnaces  to  a  sheltered  place. 
The  mixed  lead  and  silver  were  afterwards  melted  again  with  a  blast  made  by  a  dozen  Indians 
blowing  with  their  mouths  through  copper  tubes  two  yards  long ;  and  thus  the  baser  metal 
was  burned  off.  At  one  time  6,000  of  these  furnaces  could  be  seen  burning  on  the  mountain 
side.  The  galena  was  found  in  the  Little  Potosi  mountain.  At  the  end  of  tbe  X  Vlth  century 
15,000  slaves  and  as  many  llamas,  and  as  many  more  mules,  were  employed  in  the  labors  oi 
the  mines  and  reduction  works. 

CHILI. 

Chanarcello,  the  richest  mining  district  of  Chili,  and  at  present  the  most  prosperous  and 
promising  of  all  in  South  America,  is  situated  in  latitude  27^  30',  50  miles  southeastward 
from  Copiapo.  It  is  50  miles  from  the  ocean  aifd  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
lowest  mines.  The  most  productive  deposit  of  silver  has  been  found  within  an  area  a  mile 
and  a  half  long  and  a  mile  wide,  in  a  cream-colored  hill,  all  the  adjacent  hills  being  dark. 
It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  there  is  veiy  little  vegetation,  and 
sometimes  no  rain  for  a  year.  The  nearest  water — at  least  the  most  convenient  of  access — 
is  10  miles  off,  and  it  is  sold  at  the  mines  at  16  gallons  for  $1,  but  it  is  fit  only  for  brutes, 
and  the  water  for  the  men  is  brought  further,  and  paid  for  at  a  higher  price. 

The  first  mine  of  Chanarcello  was  discovered  on  the  J  8th  of  May,  1832,  by  a  muleteer 
named  Juan  Godoi,  who,  while  out  hunting,  got  tired  of  chasing  a  guanaco  and  sat  down 
on  a  stone  to  rest.  Happening  to  examine  the  rock,  he  saw  that  it  was  veir  rich  silver  ore, 
4nd  he  managed  to  break  off  enough  to  load  his  two  donkeys,  with  which  he  went  to  Copi- 
apo, where  he  asked  the  assistance  and  counsel  of  Juan  Callejas,  his  friend  and  an  old  miner. 
They  obtained  a  title  to  the  mine,  and  Callejas,  in  recognition  of  many  favors,  transferred 
his  share  (one-third)  to  Pon  Miffuel  Gallo,  who  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Chili. 
The  mine  proved  very  productive,  and  Godoi,  who  had  been  a  very  reoutablo  muleteer, 
became  a  low  debauchee.  He  spent  all  his  immense  wealth,  and  was  reduced  to  beggary. 
He  had  not  even  a  donkey.  Gallo  took  pity  on  him  and  gave  him  a  little  mine,  which  he 
sold  for  $14,000,  and  on  that  sum  the  discoverer  of  Chanarcello  lived  in  moderation  and  quiet. 

A  mine  called  Bolados  was  richer  than  the  nioneer  claim,  to  which  it  was  very  near.  It 
yielded  $3,000,000  to  four  owners,  and,  thougn  all  were  married  and  had  children,  not  one 
of  them  left  a  cent  to  his  heirs.  AU  had  wasted  their  money  in  riotous  living.  The  largest 
piece  of  native  silver  on  record  was  found  in  this  mine ;  it  weighed  6,000  pounds,  and  was 
worth  $150,000.  One  lump  of  it  cut  out  with  chisel— for  it  could  not  be  drilled  for  blasting — 
weighed  a  ton  and  a  half. 

In  1850  there  were  1,750  miners  in  the  Chanarcello  district,  two-thirds  of  them  Chilenos, 
and  the  remainder  foreigners,  mostly  from  other  Spanish  American  States.  The  barreteros 
or  miners  who  break  down  the  ore,  received  |25  per  month  and  20  ounces  of  bread,  a  pound 
of  boiled  beans,  six  ounces  of  wheat,  and  24  hgs  daily,  the  food  being  supposed  to  be 
enough  for  an  average  family.  The  apires,  or  men  who  carry  the  ore  upon  their  bocks  to 
the  surface,  the  usual  load  being  from  250  to  375  pounds,  receive  $12  per  month  and  the 
same  rations. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  mine  the  ore  is  broken  with  hammers  into  pieces  of  half  a  cubic  inch 
and  assorted.  Everything  that  will  not  yield  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  ton  was  thrown  to  one 
side  OS  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for  working,  and  of  this  rejected  material  there  were  piles  at 
Chafiarcello,  in  1850,  estimated  to  contain  $^,000,000  of  silver. 

The  pulverization  is  effected  in  arrastras,  and  the  amalgamation  in  wooden  tubs  with  iron 
bottoms.  The  stirring  is  done  by  four  crooked  iron  arms  fastened  to  a  vertical  shaft  which 
revolves  in  the  centre  of  the  tub.  There  is  no  muUer  or  grinding  of  the  ore  in  the  tub. 
The  process  requires  six  or  eight  hours. 

In  1850  there  were  in  the  province  of  Atacama  75  productive  silver  mines,  198  unpro- 
ductive, and  2,914  persons  employed.  The  amount  of  ore  extracted  was  ]5,39o,996  pounds, 
of  which  10,480,000  were  credited  to  Chanarcello  and  3,000,000  to  Tres  Puntas. 

At  Chanarcello  there  were  18  productive  mines  and  9^  that  had  been  opened  and  had  not 
paid  expenses.  The  total  yield  of  the  10,480,000  pounds  of  ore  obtained  at  Chanarcello  was 
$2,700,000,  of  which  $2,100,000  was  net  profit.* 

It  would  appear  firom  this  statement  that  the  ores  extracted  yield  on  average  more  than 
$5,000  per  ton.  The  total  yield  of  the  Chanarcello  district  from  18 12  to  1860  is  estimated  at 
$80,000,000.  The  value  ot  the  silver  exported  from  Chili  was  $50,931  in  1830 ;  $761,406  in 
1835 ;  $1,381,030  in  1845 ;  $3,555,045  in  1850. 

The  Tres  Puntas  mines  were  discovered  in  1849,  and  are  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.    Water 

*  U.  S.  Naval  Astronomical  ExpediUon,  vol.  1,  p.  2G2. 
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costs  there  six  cents  per  galloD,  and  the  coantry  is  still  more  desolate  than  about  Chaiiar- 
oello. 

The  hill  of  Chanarcello  is  composed  of  reralar  strata,  nearly  horizontal,  of  rocks  partly 
calcareous,  and  partly  ar^Uaceous.  In  the  deepest  workings  there  are  porphyries  and  some 
dolomites.    The  ores  are  chiefly  chlorides  and  bromides  either  separate  or  mixed. 

Cerro  Blanco,  30  miles  east-son theast  of  Chanarcello,  has  a  nnmber  of  lodes  which  were 
rich  in  silver  near  the  surface,  bnt  in  the  lower  depths  they  yield  little  save  copper,  of  which 
the  ore  hM  a  lar|^  percentage. 

Carriso,  in  latituae  28^  45',  has  some  rich  silver  lodes  and  one  of  gold.  Eight  miles  south- 
east of  darriso  is  Agua  Amarga,  a  hill  resembling  Bolaco,  at  Chanarcello,  with  as  many 
aigentiferous  lodes,  bat  not  so  rich.  Most  of  them  are  now  abandoned.  A  mile  from  Agua 
Amarga  are  the  mines  of  Tunas,  which  yielded  $400,000  of  native  and  ruby  silver  near  the 
surface. 

BRAZIL. 

The  placers  of  Brazil,  the  richest  known  to  modern  times  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  are  found  over  an  area  300  miles  wide,  from  north  to  south  between  parallels 
17  and  22  of  south  latitode,  in  the  mountaias  which  separate  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  La  Plata,  and  800  miles  lon^,  extending  from  the  western  boundary  of  Brazil  nearly 
to  the  Atlantic.  The  rocks  are  granite  in  the  higher  peaks,  with  micaceous  schists  and  slates 
lower  down,  intersected  by  numerous  veins  of  quartz.  Itacolumite  is  found  ezteuBively,  and 
diamonds,  which  are  seldom  found  near  it,  are  abundant  in  Brazil,  which  has  furnished  more 
of  those  precious  stones  than  all  the  other  diamond  mines  in  modern  times.  These  are, 
indeed,  the  only  diamond  mines  of  any  note  in  Christendom.  Very  little^  is  done  in  them 
now.  The  gold  was  discovered  at  Minas  Geraes  in  1599,  and  soon  attracted  a  considerable 
population.  The  gold  deposits  of  Jacoabina  and  of  Rio  do  Carmo  were  opened  in  1700,  and 
those  of  Mato  Grosso  in  J734.  From  1752  to  1761  the  production  was  largest,  and  there 
were  then  80,000  miners  employed.  It  is  said  that  in  one  year  the  production  was 
)^,000,000.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  20  per  cent,  tax  on  the  gross  product,  or  the 
king's  fifth  as  it  was  called,  for  the  district  of  Minas  Geraes  was  (2,000,000  for  1753.  In 
1725,  when  the  yield  was  considerebl v  less  than  it  became  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
there  were  100,000  slaves  at  work,  and  it  was  estimated  that  they  took  out  an  eighth  of  an 
ounce  each  per  day,  as  we  learn  from  Sonthey ; "  but  as  this  would  give  a  total  yield  of 
$60,000,000  annually,  we  must  infer  that  many  of  the  slaves  were  employed  in  other  pur- 
suits, and  that  many  of  the  slave  miners  did  not  make  their  eighth  of  an  ounce  per  da^. 
The  largest  Brazilian  nugget  of  which  we  find  any  mention,  weighed  13  pounds  and  sold  ^r 
about  |2,600.  Afler  ]77.>  the  yield  declined  rapidly.  In  1612  the  production  was  about 
14,000,000,  and  in  1822  ^00,000,  and  now  it  probabljr  does  not  exceed  S50l),000.  The  total 
vield  of  the  Brazilian  gold  mines  from  the  time  of  their  discovery  till  J 803  was  estimated  by 
Humboldt  at  $855,500,000,  and  we  may  estimate  the  production  since  1803  at  $70,000,000, 
making  the  total  contribution  of  gold  by  Brazil  $925,500,000  in  a  period  of  268  years  :  less 
than  California  has  furnished  in  20  years.  So  far  Brazil  has  only  two  quartz  mines,  the  St. 
John  and  the  Gongo  Soco.    The  latter  vielded  33,000  pounds  of  gold  from  1826  to  1849.t 

Of  the  St.  John,  Wbitneyt  suys  :  **Tho  mine  ot  St.  John  del  Rey  is  the  most  remarkable 
gold  quartz  mine  in  the  world,  having  been  worked  for  a  longer  time  and  having  produced 
more  gold  than  any  other.  The  working  was  commenced  about  1725,  and  atlter  nearly  a 
hundred  years  of  success  was  abandoned,  and  in  1834  the  working  was  resumed,  and  from 
1838  to  1852  the  mine  paid  a  profit  of  $1,500,000.  The  amount  of  rock  reduced  was  34,000 
tons  in  1846,  and  82,000  in  J 852,  the  increase  being  gradual.  The  profit  varied  from  $2  to  $3 
per  ton.  The  rock  contained  about  .004  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  crushing  was  done  with  J 18 
stamps.  The  mine  is  owned  by  a  companv  which  had  J  ,000  slaves  and  employed  80  Euro- 
pean overseers,  mechanics,  &c.    One  of  the  mines  was  1,200  feet  deep." 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

BBmSU  COLtHMBIA. 

The  gold  mines  of  British  Columbia  are  in  the  basins  of  the  Fraser  and  Columbia  rivers. 

The  chief  mining  district  is  Cariboo,  on  the  north  side  of  the  north  fork  of  Quesnelle 
river,  100  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  in  latitude  53^,  and  100  miles  from  the 
ocean,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains  8,000  or  10,000  feet  high.  The 
winters  are  very  severe,  ana  they  last  from  October  to  June,  during  which  period  the  country 
is  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  In  July  and  August  the  streams  are  at  flood  height.  The 
gold  is  found  at  a  depth  varying  from  12  to  l60  feet  from  the  surface  in  the  beds  and  banks 
of  creeks,  some  of  which  run  through  swamps.  The  auriferous  deposit  is  very  rich,  and  if  it 
were  in  a  genial  cUme  and  favorably  situated,  the  yield  per  day  would  rival  if  not  surpass 
anything  ever  found  in  California,  but  the  great  cost  of  all  supplies,  the  necessitv  of  lyiag 
idle  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  good  claims,  prevent  it  from  being 

*  History  of  Brazil,  chapter  XXXYL  t  CnlTert,  p.  23L  ;  Metallie  Wealth,  p.  UL 
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an  attractive  place  for  miners.  Claims  that  have  been  well  opened  have,  in  manj  instances, 
paid  for  a  few  weeks  or  month  $500  per  day  to  the  man.  6oe  claim  SfS  by  60  feet  yielded 
$105,000.  The  gold  on  Antler  creek  is  830  fine ;  on  Lowhee  creek  920.  The  metal  is  fomid 
in  coarse  rough  lumps,  which  look  as  though  they  had  not  moved  far  from  their  rocky  source. 
Some  auriferous  quartz  lodes  have  been  discovered,  but  little  has  been  done  in  quarts  mining. 

The  gold  in  the  basin  of  the  Coltmibia  is  found  in  the  beds,  bars,  and  banks  of  creeks, 
between  parallels  49^  and  51'.  The  diggings  are  mostly  shallow,  and  not  rich,  although,  as 
they  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  they  may  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  produce 
more  gold  than  Cariboo. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  gold  shipped  from  Victoria  to  San  Francisco : 


Tear. 


1858 
1859 
1860 
1661 
1862 


Am*t  shipped. 


$337,765 
1,811,804 
1.652,621 
1.942,629 
S,  167, 163 


Tear. 


1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 , 

1867,  (9  monthi) 


Am't  ihippeA. 


$2,935,173 
2,784.296 
2,067,661 
l,fi25.Ul 
1,100.588 


AUSTRALIA. 


The  colony  of  Victoria  in  Australia  did  not  begin  to  produce  gold  until  1851,  but  the  next 
vear  it  had  already  risen  nearly  to  a  level  with  California,  and  since  then  the  two  States 
nave  kept  nearly  an  equal  pace.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  ounces  exported 
annually  from  Melbourne,  and  the  value  as  estimated  in  pounds  sterling : 


Tear. 


1851 
1852 
1653 
1654 
1855 
lkl56 
1857 
1858 


Oancei. 


14^  147 
2,724,933 
3,150,021 
2,392,065 
2,793.065 
2,985,696 
3,761.528 
2,528,188 


Value. 


£580,587 
10,699.733 
12,600,063 

9,566,262 
11,172,261 
11,942,783 
11, 046, 113 
10, 112, 752 


Tear. 


1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


Otmoei. 


2,280,676 
2,156.661 
1, 967, 420 
1,656,285 
1.027,066 
1.544.694 
1,543,801 
1,480,597 


Value. 


£9, 122, 702 
8,626,649 
7,869,758 
6, 685. 102 
6,507,488 
6, 178, 776 
6. 175, 804 
5,928.948 


We  have  no  plain  descripMon  of  the  character  of  the  quartz  lodes  and  placers  of  Victoria, 
but  they,  especially  the  latter,  differ  from  those  of  California.  Water  is  far  less  abundant; 
ditches  are  fewer,  smaller,  and  less  costly ;  hydraulic  claims,  tunnel  claims,  and  sluices  are 
rarer ;  shaft  claims  are  far  more  numerous ;  the  character  of  the  leads  appear  to  be  less  dis- 
tinct ;  the  gold  is  generally  coarser  in  size  and  finer  in  (j[uality,  atid  the  ffold-bearing  strata 
seem  to  be  richer.  There  are  few  placer  claims  in  California  that  would  pay  for  hoisting 
dirt  100  feet  through  shafts,  and  washing  in  puddling  boxes,  as  is  done  in  many  Australian 
claims.  We  see  no  mention  in  Victoria  books  or  newspapers  of  ancient  rivers,  which  occupy 
a  very  prominent  place  in  the  placer  mining  of  California. 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  placer  mining  in  Victoria  are  suggested  in  the  following  extract 

from  Westgartn : 

AlluTial  mining,  howorer,  differs  f^m  quarts  mining  in  not  bdng  mainly  dependent  on  steam  macMneiy. 
Huch  of  it  is  stilfconducted  by  mese  manual  labor,  but  under  appliances  either  new  or  much  improved  during 
the  last  10  years.  Hone-power  has  also  been  largely  introduced,  and  it  is  the  great  motive  force  of  the  puddling 
machine,  that  grand  institution  of  the  alluvial  mining  world.  This  machine  rapidly  supplanted  the  originu 
cradle  and  tub ;  in  fact,  it  represents  both  upon  a  giant  scale.  The  miner  comd  readuy  apprehend  that  if 
an  ordinary  washing  tub  of  turee  or  four  feet  in  diameter  could  be  made  to  yield  an  oumco  of  gold  per  day, 
one  of  as  many  yards  must,  if  equally  well  worked,  yield  proportionately  more.  The  «radlo  airangement  was 
adapted  to  the  gravel ;  wfaUe  the  tuo  was  suited  to  the  puddling  of  the  finer  debris,  such  as  pipe  day  or  dirt 
beds,  which  were  much  more  frequent  to  the  miner  thim  pure  graveL  Fuddling  by  wholesale  was  therefore 
a  subject  of  early  attention. 

STATIONS  OP  VICTORIA. 

At  the  end  of  1866,  there  were  70,804  men  engaged  in  mining,  a  decrease  of  nearly  10,000 
within  a  year,  of  27,000  since  1862,  and  of  54,000  since  1859;  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  miners  were  £1  J  is.,  or  about  $7  75  each,  and  in  1852  they  were  $22  40. 

The  machinery  employed  in  quartz  mining  aonsisted  of  522  steam  engines,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  9,079  horse-power ;  62  water  and  horse-power  crushing  machines ;  55  water  wheels ; 
210  whims  and  pulleys ;  6  derricks,  and  74  whips. 

The  machinery  employed  in  alluvial  mining  consisted  of  451  steam  engines,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  9,338  horse-power ;  2,799  horse-puddling  machines ;  400  whims  and  pulleys ;  110 
whips;  621  sluices  and  toms;  159  water  wheels ;  30  hydraulic  boxes;  179 pumps;  5,835 
sluice  boxes,  and  3  boring  machines. 
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The  total  estimatod  vulae  of  the  maehineiy  employed  in  mtmng  was  ID, 500,000,  and  the 
daims  tbemselyes  |43,000,000. 

Tbo  length  of  the  mining  laceB.  or  as  we  call  them  "ditches,'*  at  the  end  of  1864  was  1,747 
miles,  ana  the  abproximate  cost  9941,655,  or  |539  per  mile.  In  the  Stanley  sub-district,  the 
races  cost  more  than  $2,000  per  mile,  the  high  average  being  caosed  partly  by  14,383  yards 
of  tunnelling. 

The  poorest  gold  was  742  fine,  and  sold  for  £3  3^.  per  ounce,  and  the  richest  was  966 
fine,  and  sold  for  £4  25.  per  ounce.    The  mean  fineness  was  854. 

About  one-third  of  the  gold  comes  from  quartz,  and  one- third  from  alluvial  mines. 

The  total  number  of  distinct  quartz  lodes  proved  to  be  auriferous  is  1 ,700,  and  the  area  of 
auriferous  alluvial  and  quartz  ground  work^  upon  as  892  square  miles. 

In  1864,  843,515  tons  of  quartz  yielded  433,981  ounces,  or  $9  54  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
This  is  the  only  quartz  of  which  returns  were  obtained,  though  it  is  known  that  more  was 
crushed ;  how  much  more  is  not  shown  in  the  reports. 

The  population  at  the  end  of  1865  was  410,000,  the  number  of  sheep  11,000,000,  neat  cattle 
2,000,000 ;  the  deposits  in  savings  and  other  banks  £6,668,060. 

The  exports  of  wool  in  1865  were  30,000,000  pounds,  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  378,000 ; 
the  yield  of  wheat  nine  bushels  per  acre  on  the  average,  an  average  yield  of  33  bushels  of  maize 
per  acre ;  the  production  of  coal  585,000  tons,  and  the  importation  of  wheat  and  flour  above 
exports  £585,000  in  value.  The  number  of  miners*  licenses  issued  in  that  year  wore  15,458, 
and  assuming  that  this  figure  represents  the  number  of  miners,  the  average  yield  of  the  mines 
per  man  for  the  year  was  £75.*  The  wages  of  bricklayers,  masomf,  and  carpenters  vary 
m>m  $1  75  to  $2  50  per  day  in  Melbourne. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exportation  in  ounces  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
year  by  year,  since  1857 : 


Year. 

Exporta- 
tion. 

Year. 

Exporta- 
Uoo. 

Year. 

Exporta- 
tion. 

Year. 

£xporta> 
Uon. 

1851 

Ouncea. 
161,880 
199  500 
173,960 
148,900 

1855 

Ounce§. 

307.250 
134,  9A0 
14d  126 
255,535 

1859 

1860 

OuTicet. 

293,574 
355,328 
403,139 
564,219 

1803 

Ounea, 

433.723 
314, 351 

1853 

1856 

1864 

1653 

1857 

1863 

1865 

279,  m 
235,893 

1854 

1858 

1866 

The  gold  yield  in  this  colony  decreased  for  three  years  after  1852,  and  then  iocreased 
rapidly  for  seven  years,  and  again  began  to  decline.  The  decrease  since  1862  is  attributed  by 
one  of  the  Sydney  newspa{>ers  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinamen  from  the  mines,  nud  that  policy 
has  no  doubt  had  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  production. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  * 

The  mines  of  New  Zealand  were  opened  in  1858,  and  produced  but  little  for  three  years, 
and  then  rose  rapidly  in  importance.  Tbo  manifested  exported  was  187,t>95  ounces  in  1861, 
and  o39,723  ounces  in  1862.  The  amount  of  New  Zealand  shipped  to  England  by  way  of 
Melbourne  was  284,118  ounces  in  1863;  311,767  ounces  in  lb64;  216,046  ounces  in  1865, 
and  407,394  ounces  in  1866.  The  total  exportation  of  1865  was  reported  to  be  £2,226,474, 
equivalent  to  about  $1 )  ,000,000. 

Westgarth's  Estimates. — Westgarth  makes  the  following  estimates  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  Australarian  gold  fields,  from  1851  to  the  end  of  1863 : 


Year. 


1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

I8r)8 

1850 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

Total 


Victoria. 


$3,000,000 
54,500,000 
63,000,000 
48,000,00a 
57,000,000 
59,500,000 
55,000,000 
50,500.000 
45.500,000 
43,000,000 
39,500,000 
34,  S»K  000 
32,000,000 


584,000,000 


Mew    Sonth 
Wali'D. 


13.000,000 
6,000,000 
5,500,000 
3,500.000 
2,500,000 
3,  OOU,  000 
3,500.000 
5,500,000 
6.000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 

12.000,000 
8,500,000 


73,000.000 


New  Zealand. 


$500,000 

500,000 

51)0,000 

4,000,000 

8,000,0(10 

14,500,000 


28,000,000 


The  total  annual  production  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  gold  mines  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $50,000,000.    (Westgarth  p.  345.    Pounds  (£)  calculatad  at  $5  each.) 

*Mclbonme  Age,  January  4, 1867. 
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RUSSIAN  POSSESSIONS. 

SIBERIA. 

Siberia  ranks  third  among  gold-prodadog  countries,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  centary  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Californian  mines,  ranked  first.  The  gold  mining  of  the  Rossian  empire 
began  in  placers  at  Jekaterinburg  in  1742;  in  17&3  qnartz  mines  were  opened  at  Berezov ; 
in  1829  toe  placers  on  the  western  part  of  the  Altai  were  opened,  and  in  183d  those  of  eastern 
Siberia.  The  prodnction  was  small  for  a  long  time,  averaging  only  abont  $23,000  annually 
of  placer  gold  from  18 J  4  to  J  620;  but  after  tne  latter  year  it  Increased  with  ^preat  rapidity, 
averaging  $1,668,900  in  the  next  decennium,  and  $3,860,000  in  the  10  years  from  1830  to 
1840,  and  $12,200,000  for  the  next  decennium.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  quarts  gold,  which 
from  1752  to  1850,  amounted  to  $28,000,000.  The  yield  in  1853  was  estimated  by  Whitney 
at  64,000  pounds  troy,  or  about  $14,500,000.  In  1862  the  production  was  reported  to  w 
about  $10,000,000. 

As  a  gold-producing  country,  Russia  ranks  next  to  the  United  States,  and  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  the  present  annual  yield  being  about  $15,000,000.  The  mines  are  all  in  Siberia^ 
in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural,  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Altai  mountains.  The 
former  chain  runs  with  the  meridian  from  latitude  45^  to  67^,  and  is  auriferous  for  most  of 
its  length,  but  its  chief  wealth  is  on  the  Siberian  side. 

The' Altai  chain  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  equator,  about  latitude  50^,  and  the  anri- 
ferous  river  beds  and  hills  extend  as  far  as  60°,  or  even  further.  The  Altai  reminds  us  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada ;  both  chains  separate  high  and  desert  table  lands  from  districts  with  rich 
soil  and  abundant  streams ;  and  the  side  which  has  the  streams  abounds  in  gold,  whilo  silver 
is  found  on  the  other  side.* 

The  climate  of  Siberia  is  very  severe,  and  in  most  of  the  placer  districts  the  ground  is  con- 
stantly frozen  at  a  depth  of  three  and  a  half  feet,  the  cold  or  winter  penetratinff  much  deeper, 
and  the  thawing  influence  of  summer  only  reaching  to  that  depth.  Washing  is  only  possible 
between  May  and  September,  so  that  half  the  year  is  lost  for  mining  purposes.  The  mines 
are  owned  bv  the  government  or  by  wealthy  proprietors,  and  the  laborers  are  ignorant  and 
poor  men,  who  bring  neither  intelligence  nor  zeal  to  their  aid.  Each  laborer  receives  from 
nis  employer  a  certain  ration  of  meal,  and  his  money  wages  amount  to  about  half  an  ounce 
of  gold  for  a  year,  or  something  like  half  an  ounce  of  silver  per  month— 50  or  60  cents  a 
month.t 

The  methods  of  placer  working  are  not  described  fully  in  any  of  the  authors  whose 
books  are  accessible  in  this  coun^ ;  but  it  seems  evident  that  the  amount  of  earth  washed 
is  considerably  less,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  laborers,  than  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mines.  It  is  said  that  Californian  modes  of  washing  have  been  introduced  to  a  limited 
extent  in  a  few  of  the  districts ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  large  ditches,  of  deep  hydraulic 
claims,  of  ancient  river  beds,  or  of  various  other  interesting  facts  which  mark  mining  in 
California.  And  yet  the  number  of  miners  in  Siberia  is  reported  to  be  only  40,000,  and  if 
they  can  obtain  $15,000,000  in  six  months  they  make  a  very  fair  average  production,  much 
lai^r  than  would  be  presumed  from  the  cash  wages  of  $10  or  $12  per  year.  According 
to  Atkinson^  the  pay  airt  at  Tagilsk  contains  one  ounce  of  goldin  60,000  of  each,  or  ^ 
in  a  ton.  Dnport^  says  the  richness  in  1829  was  two  ounces  in  100,000.  In  California 
$1  to  the  ton  of  earth  in  a  hydraulic  claim  is  considered  rich,  and  many  mines  that  do  not 
contain  more  than  50  cents  to  the  ton  are  worked  with  larg^e  profit.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  make  comparisons  between  California  and  Siberia  in  the  absence  of  precise  information 
in  regard  to  tne  mines  of  the  latter  country.  There  are  many  places  in  California  in  which 
the  pay  dirt  has  yielded  more  than  $50  to  the  ton  of  pay  dirt,  and  in  some  claims  where  the 
aunferous  deposit  was  very  shallow,  or  where  it  could  only  be  reached  by  deep  shafts  or 
long  tunnels,  or  whore  water  was  very  scarce,  it  could  not  be  worked  profitably  for  less  than 
$25.  One  very  serious  drawback  to  mining  in  Siberia  is  the  fact  that  the  government 
levies  a  tax  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  gross  yield  of  all  mines,  and  from  30  to  35  per  cent  on  all 
which  yield  more  than  $400,000  annually.il 

As  to  the  modes  of  quartz  mining,  Erman  says : 

The  ore  collected  1b  poured  into  long  troaghs  where  water  is  added  and  it  is  beaten  with  cast-iron 
stampers.  The  current  of  water  which  oontianally  flows  on  it  through  pipes,  canics  oflT  the  fine  powder 
over  the  washing  benches  which  aro  laid  like  sligbtlv  inclined  tetnoes  under  the  troughs,  while  many  of 
the  heaTicr  grains  of  gold  foil  into  the  interstices  of  the  double  iron  bottom  of  the  staminng  trough  and  aie 
collected  from  time  to  time.  As  is  usual  with  poor  sand,  it  is  often  raked  upwards  on  the  benches  with  a 
wooden  rake.  Oi^es  which,  as  hero  yield  oro  about  one  port  ia  64,000  of  their  weight  of  metal,  give  not 
moro  than  one  part  in  1,000,000  to  the  first  straining.  The  richest  poi-t  of  the  product  which  rest  upon  the 
upper  benches  is  well  washed  a^ain  in  larger  receptacles,  as  the  weight  prevents  its  being  carried  off,  but 
too  pooror  and  finer  part  is  agam  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  a  second  time  washed  on  little  tables  to 
which  the  water  Is  fed  through  pipes  that  can  be  directed  upon  any  point  The  iron,  some  of  which  is 
from  the  wear  of  the  stampers,  is  rtmovod  from  the  fine  deposit  by  a  magnet.  Thou|^h  the  separotion  of 
the  gold  has  been  attempted  by  amalgamation,  experience  has  proved  that  oareftd  waslung  is  qmto  as  eJBGeo* 

*  The  Ural  mountains  aro  notably  auriferous  on  the  eastern  or  Siberian  side  only,  and  as  for  as  surreys 
have  Konc,  it  would  appear  that  one  fionk  only  of  the  Australian  water  sheds  exhioit  rich  acoumnlationa  of 
gold  debris,  but  iu  this  cose  it  is  the  western  or  interior  side  of  the  range.    (Calvert,  p.  136.) 

t  Atkinson,  p.  173.  $  Pago  206.  $  Pago  305.  il  ChevaUer,  p.  83. 
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tnal.  Special  oxTangemenU  are  mado  for  oontinaing  this  operation  thrcragh  the  winter;  the  windows  nro 
careftaUj  caulked,  stoves  heated  bj  horizontal  shafts  nmning  below  them  are  prepared  for  thawing  the  fro- 
zen mna  and  sand,  and  the  materials  passed  in  to  the  apartment  through  a  narrow  trap  in  the  wall  or 
the  opening  of  a  door  would  sometimes  lower  the  temperBtore  to  the  freezing  point  in  a  few  minutes.  (Vol. 
1,  p.  Sot.) 

The  ffold  mines  of  Russia  were  opened  at  lekaterinbnrg,  on  the  Ural  chain,  in  1743, 
and  in  1752  quarts  workings  were  commenced  at  Berezov,but  the  Uraljplacers  first  became 
important  in  1814.  The  placers  of  western  Siberia  were  epened  In  18*^,  and  those  of  cast- 
em  Siberia  in  1838.    The  jield  is  reported*  as  follows : 

Placer  gold  from  1814  to  1830 1,085  pounds  troy. 

Placer  fjold  from  1820  to  1830 73,200       " 

Placer  gold  from  1830  to  1840 175,460       **         " 

Placer  gold  from  1840tol850 553,955 

Quarta  gold  from  1752  to  1850 128,570       "         " 

ApproTcimaU  sttUemeut  of  the  value  of  the  total  anntud  produetum  of  jgold  and  tUver  in  the 

jninctpal  countries  of  the  world,  during  the  year  18^. 

[This  table  is  extracted  by  permission  from  the  unpublished  report  of  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Blake, 
upcn  the  ''Production  of  the  Precious  Metals,"  from  data  obtained  at  the  Paris  Universal 
Exposition.  It  is  the  result  of  extended  investigation  of  the  most  recent  statistics  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  although  not  yet  complete,  presents  approximately,  in  round  num- 
oefs,  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  production  of  the  world.] 


Country. 


United  States 

British  Poiaessiotts,  (estimatedfor  1867) . 

Mexico,  (estimate*) 

Central  ondSonth  America,  (estimated 

in  part*) 

Australia,  hiclnding  New  South  Wales, 

Victoria,  and  Queensland. 

New  Zealand,  (ei»tlmated  for  1867*) 


Value. 


$72,000,000 

3,000,000 

10.000,000 

10,000,000 

33,900.000 
6,000.000 


Country. 


Russia 

France,  Austria,  Saxony,  Spaln.Italy, 
Great  Britain, Norway  and  Sweden 

Borneo  and  the  East  indies,  China, 
Japan,  and  Cent'l  Asia,  (estlmatedt) 

Afrlea,  (estimated) 

Total 


Value. 


$15,200,000 
10,600.000 
10, 000, 000 

1,000,  oqo 


171,000.000 


••Whitney,  p.  89. 
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APPENDIX. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FROM  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE 

TO  THE  REGISTERS  AND  RECEIVERS. 

DEPARnOBNT  OF  THE  IKTBRIOR, 

Chneral  Lrnnd  Qfiee^  January  14, 1867. 

Gentlemen  :  Herewith  ttUI  be  foana  the  act  of  Congreas,  approyed  S6th  Jtily.  1866,  "  grantiiig  the  right 
of  way  to  ditch  and  oantd  owners  over  the  pubUo  lands,  and  for  other  ptu*p09e8.^ 

Bj  the  first  section  of  this  act  oil  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  Statos,  snrveycd  and  nnsurrejed,  too 
laid  open  to  "  all  citizens  of  the  ITnited  States,  and  to  those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become 
sncb,  subject  to  statutory  re^niiAtlons,"  and  also  "  to  the  local  costoms  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  soreral 
iDimne  districts  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 

It  therefore  becomes  your  duty,  in  limine,  to  acquaint  yourselTOS  with  the  local  mining  customs  and 
usages  in  the  mstrict  in  which  you  may  be  called  upon  to  do  those  oflicial  acts  which  are  requircHl  bv  law, 
whether  the  same  are  reduced  to  authentic  written  form,  or  are  to  bo  ascertained  by  the  testimony  of  intel- 
lig^it  miners,  which  you  are  to  obtain  as  occasion  may  require  and  JustiiV,  in  acting  upon  individual  claims, 
a  perfect  record  whereof  is  to  be  carefhlly  taken  and  preserrod  by  tne  reg^st^r  and  receiver,  and  to  bo 
accompanied  by  a  diagram  or  plat  fixing  the  out  boundaries  of  the  district  in  which  such  customs  and 
uaaffesoxurt;. 

Tne  second  section  of  the  act  declares  that  "  whenever  any  person  or  association  of  persons  claim  a  vein 
or  lode  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place,  bcar^g  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  having  previously  occn- 
picd  and  improved  the  same  according  to  the  local  customs  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  oistrict  where  the 
same  is  situated,  and  having  expended  in  actual  labor  and  improvements  thereon  an  amount  of  not  less 
than  one  thousand  doDars,  and  m  regard  to  whoso  possession  there  is  no  oontrorersy  or  opposing  claim,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawftil  for  said  claimant,  or  association  of  ckdmants,  to  file  in  the  local  land  office  a  tUa- 
gram  of  the  same,  so  extended  laterally  or  otiierwise,  as  to  conform  to  the  local  laws,  customs,  and  rules  of 
miners,  and  to  enter  such  tract  and  receive  a  patent  therefor,  granting  such  mine,  togpether  with  the  right 
to  foDow  such  vein  or  lode  with  its  dips,  angles,  and  variations,  to  any  depth,  although  it  may  enter  the 
land  adjoining,  which  land  a^oining  shall  be  sold  sul]t)<^ct  to  this  condition. 

Mining  claims  may  be  entered  at  any  district  land  office  in  the  United  States  under  this  law  liy  any  per- 
son, or  association  of  persons,  corporate  or  incorporate.  In  making  the  entry,  however,  such  a  dcscripnoa 
of  the  tract  must  be  filed  as  win  indicate  the  vein  or  lode,  en*  part  or  portion  thereof  claimed,  together  with 
a  diagram  representing,  by  reference  to  some  natural  or  artincial  monument,  the  potdtion  and  location  of 
the  daim  and  the  boundflnes  thereof,  so  fiir  as  such  bcHmdaries  can  be  ascertained. 

First.  In  all  cases  the  number  of  feet  in  length  claimed  on  the  vein  or  lode  shall  be  stated  in  the  app]ica> 
tlon  filed  as  aforesaid,  and  the  lines  limiting  the  length  of  the  claim  shall,  also,  in  aU  cases  be  exhibited  on 
the  diagram,  and  the  course  or  direction  of  such  end  lines,  when  not  fixed  by  agreement  wit^  the  ac^oinla^ 
daimants,  nor  by  the  local  customs  or  rules  of  the  minors  of  the  district^  shall  bo  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
the  ascertained  or  apparent  general  course  of  the  vein  or  lode. 

Second.  Where,  by  the  local  laws,  customs,  or  rules  of  miners  of  the  district,  no  surface  ground  is  per- 
mitted to  be  occupied  for  mining  purposes  except  the  surface  of  the  vein  or  lode,  and  the  waUs  of  such  vein 
or  lode  are  unascertained  and  the  lateral  extent  of  such  vein  or  lode  unknown,  it  shall  be  sufficient,  after 
giving  the  description  and  diagram  aforesaid,  to  state  the  fioct  that  the  ext«nt  of  such  vein  or  lode  cannot 
be  asccrtninod  by  actual  measurement,  but  that  the  said  vein  or  lode  is  bouhded  on  each  side  by  the  walls  of 
the  same,  and  to  estimate  the  amount  of  ground  contained  between  the  given  end  lines  ana  the  unascer- 
tained walls  of  the  vein  or  lode ;  and  in  such  case  the  potent  will  issue  for  all  the  land  contained  between 
such  end  linos  and  side  walls,  with  the  right  to  follow  such  vein  or  lode,  with  all  its  dips,  angles,  and  vaiih- 
tions,  to  any  depth,  although  it  may  enter  the  land  ocUoining :  Provided^  The  estimated  quantity  ^hall  bo 
equal  to  a  horizontal  plane,  boundea  by  the  given  end  fines,  and  the  walls  on  the  sides  of  such  vein  or  lod& 

Thitd.  Where,  by  tne  local  laws,  customs  or  rules  of  miners  of  the  district,  no  surface  ground  is  per- 
mitted to  be  occupied  for  mining  purposes,  except  the  surface  of  the  vein  or  lode,  and  the  walls  of  such  vein 
or  lode  are  ascertained  and  woliKnown,  such  wall  shall  bo  named  in  the  description,  and  marked  on  the 
diagram,  in  connection  with  the  end  lines  of  such  claims. 

Fourth.  Where,  by  the  laws,  customs,  or  rules  of  minors  of  the  district,  a  given  ouantlty  of  surfiioe 
ground  is  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  mining  or  milling  the  ore,  the  aforesaid  diagram  auH  description  in  the 
entry  shall  correspond  with  and  include  so  much  of  the  surface  aa  shall  bo  allowed  by  such  laws,  customs, 
or  rules  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Fiflh.  In  the  absence  of  uniform  rules  in  any  mining  district  limiting  the  amount  of  surface  to  be  used 
for  mining  purposes,  actual  and  peaceable  use  and  occupation  for  mining  and  milling  purposes,  shall  be 
regarded  as  evidence  of  a  custom  of  miners  authorizing  tne  some,  and  the  cronnd  so  occupied  and  used  in 
connection  with  the  vein  or  lode,  and  being  ac^acent  thereto,  may  be  included  within  the  entry  aforesaid, 
and  the  diagram  shall  embrace  the  same  as  appurtenant  to  the  mine. 

Where  the  claimant  or  claimants  desire  to  include  witiiin  their  entry  and  diagram  any  surface  ground 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  vein,  it  shall  bo  necessary,  upon  filing  Uie  application,  to  ftunusn  the  rcgistor  of 
the  land  office  with  prcx>f  of  the  usage,  law,  or  custom  under  which  he  or  they  claim  such  surfttce  ground, 
and  such  evidence  may  consist  either  of  the  written  rules  of  the  miners  of  the  district,  or  the  testimony  of 
two  credible  witnesses  to  the  uniform  custom  or  the  actual  use  and  occupation  as  aforesaid,  which  testimony 
shall  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  register  and  receiver,  and  filed  in  the  register's  office,  with  the  apph- 
cation,  a  record  thereof  to  T>e  made  as  contemplated  under  the  first  head  in  the  foregoing. 

By  tne  third  section  of  the  act,  it  is  required  that  upon  the  filing  of  the  diagram,  as  provided  in  the  second 
section,  and  posting  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  cUmn,  with  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  a 
patent^  the  register  shall  publish  a  notice  of  the  same  in  a  newspaper  nearest  the  location  of  said  "clainL 
Which  notice  niall  state  name  of  the  claimant,  name  of  mine,  names  of  adjoining  claimants  on  each  end  ot 
the  claim,  the  district  and  oountiy  in  which  the  mine  is  situated,  informing  the  public  that  opplioation  has 
t)een  made  for  a  patont  for  same ;  the  register  also  to  post  such  notice  in  his  office  for  ninety  days. 

Thereafter,  should  no  advene  claim  have  been  filed,  and  satisfactory  proof  should  be  produced  that  the 
diagram  and  notice  have  been  posted  in  the  manner  and  for  the  perioa  stipulated  in  the  statute,  it  wiD 
become  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  general,  upon  application  of  the  party,  to  survey  the  premises,  and  make 
plat  thereof,  indorsed  with  his  approval,  designating  the  number  and  description  of  the  location,  4he 
value  of  the  labor  and  improvements,  and  the  character  of  the  vein  exposed.  As  preliminaiy  to  the  sun'Cy, 
however,  the  suiTovor  general  must  estimate  the  expense  of  surveying,  platting,  and  ascertain  from  tho 
register  t^K;  cost  of  the  publication  of  notice,  tho  amount  of  all  of  which  must  bo  deposited  by  thoappUoant  lor 
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'  Boney  with  any  anistant  United  States  treomirer,  or  designated  depoaitoiy  in  fiiror  of  the  United  States 
treasorer,  to  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  Aind  created  by  "indiTidnal  depositors  for  the  snnrejs  of  the 
publlo  lands."  Dnplioate  certifloates  of  snch  deposits  must  be  filed  with  the  sunrevr  general  for  trans- 
mission to  this  offloo,  as  in  the  case  of  deposits  for  surreys  of  public  lands  under  the  10th  section  of  the 
■ot  of  Congress  approyed  May  30, 1862,  and  Joint  resolution  of  July  1, 1864. 

After  the  surrey  thus  paid  for  shall  have  boea  duly  executed,  and  the  plat  thereof  approTcd  by  the  sur* 
Teyor  general,  designatmg  the  number  and  the  description  of  the  location,  nooompauied  1^  his  ofSoiol 
tiertiflcate  of  the  Tuoe  of  the  labor  and  improTements.  and  character  of  the  rein  exposed,  xnih  the  testi- 
mony of  two  or  moro  roliablo  persons,  cognisant  of  the  &cts  on  which  his  certiflcato  may  be  founded,  as  to 
the  Taluo  of  the  labor  and  improvemonts,  the  party  claiming  shall  file  the  some  %vith  the  register  and  receiver, 
and  thereupon  pay  to  the  said  receiver  $5  per  acre  for  the  promises  embraced  in  the  survey,  and  shcdl  fllo 
with  those  officers  a  triplicate  certificate  of  deposit,  showing  tho  payment  of  the  cost  of  survey,  plat,  and 
notice,  with  satisfisotory  evidence,  which  shall  be  tho  testimony  of  at  least  two  crediUe  witnesses,  that  the 
diagram  and  notice  were  posted  on  the  claim  for  a  period  of  ninety  days,  as  required  by  law.  and  as  con- 
templated in  the  foregoing.  Thereupon  it  shall  be  tho  duty  of  the  register  to  transmit  to  the  Greneml  Land 
Office  said  plat,  survey  and  description,  with  the  proof  indorsed  as  satisfhctory  by  tho  register  and  receiver, 
so  that  a  pateut  may  issue  if  the  proceedings  are  found  regular,  but  neither  the  piat,  survey  description,  nor 
patent  shall  issue  for  more  than  one  vein  or  lode. 

The  unity  of  the  surveying  system  is  to  be  maintained  by  extending  over  the  mining  districts  the  rootan- 
gnlar  method,  at  least  so  fiir  as  township  linos  are  concerned. 

Tho  contemplated  surveys  of  the  mineral  lands  will  be  made  by  tho  district  deputies,  under  contracts, 
according  Ui  the  mode  adopted  in  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  and  private  land  claims,  embracing  in  thorn 
all  such  veins  or  lodes  ns  will  bo  coiled  for  liy  claimants  entitled  to  have  them  sur^'oyed. 

In  ccmsidoratlon  of  tho  veiy  limited  scope  of  sun'oying  involved  in  each  mining  claim,  the  per  mOeago 
allowed  by  law  may  not  be  adeauate  to  secure  the  services  of  scientific  surveyors,  and  henoe  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  a  per  diem  principle,'  it  being  the  most  equitable  under  the  circumstances. 

Tho  surveyor  general  is  therefore  hereby  authorised  to  commission  resident  mineral  surveyors  for  differ- 
ent districts,  where  isolated  from  each  other,  and  absolutely  inconvenient  for  ono  sorveyor  promptly  to 
attend  to  the  several  colls  for  surveying  in  such  localities,  the  compensation  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem, 
including  all  expenses  incident  thereto.  Such  surveyors  snail  enter  into  bonds  of  $10,000  for  the  foitbftal 
performance  of  their  duties  in  tho  survey  of  such  cUdms  as  tho  surveyor  general  may  bo  required  to  execute 
In  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  law  and  these  instructions. 

Tho  fourth  section  contemplates  the  location  and  entry  of  a  mine  upon  unsurvcyed  lands,  stipulating  for 
the  surveys  of  public  lands  to  be  a^lustcd  to  the  lines  of  the  daims,  according  to  the  location  and  possession 
and  plat  thereof.  In  surveying  such  claims,  tho  surveyor  genera]  is  authorised  to  vary  from  the  rectangular 
form  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  tho  country,  local  rufes,  lows,  customs  of  miners.  The  extent  of  the 
locations  mode  from  and  after  the  passage  of  the  act  shall,  however,  not  exceed  200  feet  in  length  along  the 
vein  for  each  locator,  with  an  additionarclaim  for  discoveiy  to  the  discoverer  of  the  lode,-  with  the  right  to 
follow  such  vein  to  any  depth,  with  all  its  dips,  variations  and  angles,  together  with  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  surface  for  tho  convenient  working  of  the  same  as  fixed  by  local  rules:  Promded,  no  person  moy  moko 
more  than  one  location  on  the  same  lode,  and  no  moro  than  3,000  feet  shall  be  taken  in  any  one  claim  by  any 
association  of  persons 

Tho  deputy  surveysrs  should  bo  scientific  men,  capable  of  efkamininff  and  reportine  fUlly  on  every  lode 
they  will  survey,  and  to  bring  in  duplicate  specimens  of  tho  ore,  ono  of  which  yon  will  send  to  this  office, 
anil  the  other  tno  surveyor  general  will  keep,  to  bo  ultimately  turned  over  with  the  surveying  archives  to 
tho  State  authorities. 

The  surveyors  of  mineral  claims,  whether  on  turveyed  or  uruurveyed  lands,  must  designate  those  claims 
l^  a  progressive  series  of  numbers,  beginning  with  Ifo.  37,  so  as  to  avoid  interference  in  that  respect  with 
the  regular  sectiontU  scries  of  numbers  in  each  township ;  and  shall  designate  the  four  comers  of  each  claim, 
where  tho  side  lines  of  tho  some  are  known,  so  that  such  comers  can  bo  given  by  either  trees,  if  any  ore 
found  stondiuK  in  place,  or  any  comer  rocks  exist  in  place,  or  posts  may  be  set  diagonally  and  deeply 
Imbeddeil,  with  four  sides  /aeing  adjoining  cUiiras.  sufficiently  flattened  to  admit  of  inscriptions  thereon ; 
bnt  whcro  tho  comers  aro  unknown,  it  wiU  do  sufficient  to  phioo  a  woU-built  solid  mound  at  each  end  of  the 
claim.  Tho  bennning  comer  of  the  claim  nearest  to  any  comers  of  the  public  surveys  is  to  be  connected 
by  course  and  distance,  so  as  to  asoortoin  tho  relative  position  of  each  olaim  In  reference  to  township  and 
range  when  the  some  hove  been  surveyed ;  but  in  those  parts  of  tho  surv(7ing  district  where  no  snoh  lines 
have  as  yet  been  extended,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  surveyors  general  to  hove  the  some  surveyed  and  marked, 
at  least  so  far  as  standard  and  township  lines  are  conoemod,  at  the  per  mileage  allowed,  so  os  to  embraoo 
the  mineral  region,  and  to  oonneot  the  nearest  comers  of  the  mineral  claims  with  tho  comers  of  the  pubUo 
surveys. 

Should  it,  however,  bo  found  Impraoticablc  to  establish  independent  base  and  meridian  lines,  or  to  extend 
township  lines  over  the  region  oontaining  mineral  claims  required  to  bo  surveyed  under  the  law.  then,  and 
in  that  cose,  you  will  cause  to  bo  surveyed  in  tho  first  instance  such  a  claim,  the  initial  point  of  which  wiU 
start  either  from  a  oonflnence  of  waters,  or  such  natural  and  permanent  objects  as  will  unmistakably  identify 
tho  point  of  the  beginning  of  the  survey  of  tho  claim  upon  which  other  surveys  will  depend. 

Section  5  provides  that  in  cases  where  the  laws  of  Cktngress  are  silent  upon  tho  subject  of  rules  for  working 
mines,  respecting  easements,  drainage,  and  other  necessary  means  to  the  complete  development  of  the  same, 
the  local  legislature  of  any  State  or  Territory  may  provide  them,  and  in  order  to  embody  such  enactments 
into  patents  you  aro  directed  to  communicato  any  such  lavrs  to  tUs  office. 

Section  6.  Should  adverse  claimants  to  any  mine  appear  before  the  approval  of  tho  survey,  oil  fhrther 
proceedings  shall  be  stayed  until  o  final  settlement  ana  a4Judlcation  ore  had  in  the  courts  of  too  right  of 
possession  to  such  olaim,  except  where  the  parties  agree  to  settlement,  or  a  portion  of  tho  promises  is  not  in 
dispute,  when  a  pateut  may  issue  aS  in  other  cases.  • 

Section  7  provides  for  such  additional  land  disUicts  as  may  bo  necessary. 

Section  8,  for  the  right  of  way. 

Section  9.  for  protection  of  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  mining,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  other 
purposes :  for  the  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  ditches  and  canals ;  and  makes  partios  constmcting 
such  work  (after  the  passage  of  this  act,)  to  tho  injury  of  settlers,  liable  in  damages. 

Section  10.  Homesteads  may,  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  by  citiaens  of  tho  United  States,  or  persons 
who  have  declorod  their  intention  to  becomo  citisens,  but  on  whicn  Umds  no  voluaUo  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
cinnabar,  or  copper  hove  been  disoovered,  are  protected,  so  that  settlors  or  owners  of  such  homesteads  shall 
hove  a  right  of  pre-emption  thereto,  in  quantity  not  to  exceed  160  acres,  at  $1  25  per  acre,  or  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  homestead  act  and  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

Section  11  stipulates  that  upon  the  survey  of  the  lands  in  question  the  Secretory  at  the  Interior  may  set 
apart  such  portions  as  are  clearly  agricultural,  and  thereafter  subjects  such  agricultural  tracts  to  pre-emption 
and  sale,  as  other  puUic  lands. 

In  order  to  enable  the  department  property  to  give  effect  to  this  section  of  the  law,  yoa  will  oanso  your 
deputy  surveyors  to  describe  in  their  fie^  notes  w  surveys,  in  addition  to  the  data  reaoired  to  be  notod  in 
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Ifae  printed  ICamia]  of  SvrejiOff  Instrnctions,  ton  pagn  17  nd  18.  tiie  agiicviHiiral  kadi,  and  wtpivaLwM^thi 
same  on  toniiflhlp  plate  hj  too  oesignatioii  of  * '  agncnitDnl  kukdi. ' 

It  is  to  1)0  nndontdld  toat  thero  u  nothing  obiigat(»7on  ctoimantu  to  proceed  nnder  this  8tatnte,and  tliat 
Ybcre  they  fail  to  do  no,  thero  being  no  advene  inteoreet,  they  hold  the  same  relatioitt  to  the  premises  tinj 
may  be  working  ^hich  they  did  before  the  paaaage  of  this  act,  vith  the  additknial  goanntee  that  thqr 
possesft  the  right  of  occnpanor  nnder  the  statute. 

The  foitsgoing  presents  snco  views  as  have  ooonrred  to  tids  office  in  ooosidering  the  prondnent  points  «f 
tho  statatc,  and  will  bo  foUowod  by  farther  instmctions  as  the  ruUngs  in  actnal  cases  and  ra^perience  in  the 
administration  of  the  statute  may  ftom  time  to  timo  suggest. 

Very  rcspootftaUy,  your  obedient  senraot,  

JOS.  8.  WILSON,  Oommiitioner, 

U.  S.  REOlpTBRS  AKD  BBCEITEBS  A3SD  SUBVETOBS  GEXEBAL. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Dkpabtmext  of  the  Iktbbtob,  Oenbbal  Lakd  OFncB,  June  25, 1867. 

Gexti^kbx  :  In  the  preparation  of  forms  adaoted  to  the  purchase  of  mineral  interests  nnder  tho  act  of  July 
96, 1S66,  it  is  found  necessary,  in  connection  ^ith  circular  of  January  14, 1867,  to  dinot  your  attention  to  tho 
folloiring : 

1st  Where  the  roles  of  miners  do  not  permit  grooud  to  be  occupied,  except  the  snrfiioe  of  the  yein  or 
lode,  tho  claims  presented  may  contain  loss  than  an  acre  of  ground.  In  such  cases,  as  we  do  not,  in  regard 
to  rates,  deal  with  a  fraction,  the  price  of  |5  is  to  bo  paid  for  the  same ;  if  tho  area  exceeds  that  quantity, 
$10:  if  raoro  than  two  acres,  $15,  and  so  on. 

9a.  Ill  npplioations  for  mineral  claims  it  will  be  necessary,  where  a  daim  f>Ati^ait««  Jest  than  one  acre,  HirJL 
tilie  agi*eemcnt  exiirossed  should  be  to  pay  $5  for  the  claim. 

3d.  Should  a  party  appear  as  an  "aaVerso  claimant,"  as  contemplated  by  the  6th  section  of  tho  act,  yoa 
will  require  sncn  iierson  to  show  by  proof  the  claim  or  interest  he  may  have  in  the  mine ;  and  should  the  same 
be  satisfQctory  to  you,  all  further  proceedings  will  bo  stayed  until  a  final  settlement  and  adjudication  shall  bo 
had  iu  the  courts.  But  in  case  tho  adverao  daimant,  after  proceedings  have  been  stayed,  shall  fail  to  insti- 
tute action  in  tho  courts,  either  ponding  or  at  their  next  ensuing  sesston,  with  a  view  to  the  final  at^nstment 
of  tho  claims,  rou  wU  proceed  with  the  case  as  if  no  objections  had  been  filed. 

4th.  Yoa  will  enter  all  doims  under  tho  act  in  separate  fract-books  from  those  used  for  agricultural  lands, 
dividing  the  books  into  townships  and  ranges,  allowing  about  eight  oages  to  each  township. 

For  tho  present  you  will  use  the  blank  form  of  Abstracts  of  Land  Sold  and  B^^ister  of  Beoeipts  in  report- 
ing returns,  making  such  slight  alterations  in  the  headings  as  the  cases  may  demand.  Should  it  be  found 
advisable  lu  the  fiiture  to  have  special  abstracts,  forms  will  bo  prepared  and  printed  and  a  supply  duly  trans- 
mitted to  you. 

You  win  commence  a  new  seriea  of  numbers  with  the  oerlificates— beginning  with  Ko.  1— and  continno 
the  same  in  regular  order.  As  no  special  foe  is  nrovidod  fm-  in  the  statute,  you  will  be  allowed  one  per  cent, 
each  on  amount  of  purchase-money,  as  in  cash  sales.  The  monevs  received  lor  these  dabns  will  bo  aooounted 
for  in  the  receiver's  returns  as  cash  received  for  sale  of  mineral  claims. 

Forms  of  applicationa,  certificates,  and  receipts  are  being  printed,  and  a  supply  will  bo  sent  as  soon  aa 
possible. 

I  alio  append  an  abstract  of  duties  prescribed  in  instnictions  of  14th  January,  1667. 

Vtiy  respectfully,  

JOS.  S:  WILSON,  Cknnmiuioner, 

Bboisteb  AKD  EBcaBmn. 


Abstract  of  Duties. — ^The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  duties  prescribed  in  mineral 
instractioiis  of  January  14,  18t>7 : 

Claimant.— To  post  a  notiee  on  the  oUiim  giving  information  of  his  intention  to  i^iply  for  a  patent :  to  flki 
a  diagram  with  the  rerister,  together  with  the  evidence  of  the  rules  of  miners  in  support  of  the  claim  and 
its  extent.  After  the  diagram  and  notice  bave  been  po6<^  90  days,  and  no  adverse  claim  filed,  the  chumanfe 
to  apply  to  surveyor  general  for  survey  of  the  claim,  deposit  the  amount  estimated  by  the  surveyor  general 
to  cover  the  ex|)en8es  of  the  survey,  platting,  and  notice  with  any  assistant  United  States  treasurer  or 
designated  depository  in  favor  of  the  United  States  Treasurer,  to  bo  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  fhml  created 
bv  *'  Individual  Depositors  for  tho  Surveys  of  the  Fublie  Lands,"  taking  duplicate  certificate  of  deposit — 
filing  one  with  surveyor  general,  to  be  sent  to  the  Goneral  Land  Office,  and  retaining  the  other;  and  when 
tbo  survcv  is  approved  and  diagram  thereof,  together  with  the  surveyor  general's  certificate  as  to  improve- 
ments anu  character  of  the  vein  exiioeed,  the  claimant  to  pay  to  the  receiver  the  price  of  the  claim. 
•  Regtbtbr  and  Receiver.— To  examine  testimony  fih!d!by»claimant  showing  toe  applioabilitv  of  miners' 
rules  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  tho  claim,  which  testimony  is  to  be  reduced  to  writing  and  filed  with  the 
claimant's  application  in  the  register's  oflice;  also  to  examine  the  returns  of  survey  approved  by  the 
surveyor  general  and  filed  by  the  claimant. 

Receiver.— To  receive  fVom  the  claimant  the  price  of  the  daim  on  his  filing  with  the  register  and  receiver 
the  a^roved  plat  and  ocrtificnte  of  the  surveyor  general  as  to  the  value  of  the  improvements  and  charaoter 
of  vem  exposed,  based  on  testimony  bv  two  reliablo  witnesses. 

Register's  duiffram  of  the  chum  being  filed  by  the  claimant,  tho  register  shall  publirii  a  notico  in  a  news- 
paper nearest  to  toe  claim,  naming  the  mine,  claimant,  adioining  claimants,  dismot,  and  coimty.  Informii^ 
mo  public  that  application  has  been  made  for  a  potent.  The  re^ster  will  post  the  notice  in  his  oflSioe  for  90 
days,  and  on  tho  puUisher's  presenting  his  account  to  the  raster  immodlatelv  on  tho  expiration  of  the  90 
days,  he  will  transmit  it  to  the  surveyor  general;  and  on  the  receipt  fh>m  the  claimants  of  tbo  Bwrveyor 


wr  patent. 

Surveyor  General's  duty  when  no  adverse  chiim  is  filed,  proof  famished  that  the  diagram  and  notice 
hod  been  posted  fbr  90  days,  and  on  receiving,  also,  from  the  register  the  account  of  the  pobUsber  of  tho 
notico :  Tno  surveyor  general,  when  applied  to  by  tiie  claimant  lor  the  survey  of  his  claim,  shall  estimate 
the  expense  of  tho  survey,  platting,  and  notice,  and  when  a  certificate  of  depoait  is  filed  with  him  trf  tho 
claimant,  ho  shall  oxder  tne  survey  to  bo  made,  and  transmit  the  certificate  of  deposit  to  the  Qonenil  Land 
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<IAml  WboD  tbe  rctnnu  of  murrey  ore  mado  to  tho  mureyor  general's  otBoo  ho  win  amox9  the  saan, 
bAnd  the  neccaaoiy  eridcnce  thereof  to  the  chiimant,  to  be  filed  by  him  in  the  register  and  receirtT's  offieo 
for  examination  and  final  prenaration  of  (Wtent-cei'tificato  by  the  register  for  transmlBsion  to  ^ho  Commis- 
si«ner  of  tho  General  Land  Office.  The  suiTcjor  general  will  also  transmit  retnms  of  the  survey  to  the 
Connnissioner,  wiUi  tho  acconnt  of  tho  surveyor  ana  that  of  the  publishers  of  the  notioe,  for  direct  imy  meat 
from  United  States  treasnry  to  parties  tentitled,  as  in  tho  ease  of  payments  mado  out  of  tho  funds  deposited 
imder  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  l£ay  30, 1862,  and  J<»at  resolution  of  June  1,  IBM. 

Legislation  in  regard  to  the  Mineral  lNTERESTS.->The  CominissiODer  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  in  his  annual  report  for  1836,  gives  the  following  condensed  summary  of 
the  legislation  by  Congress  in  regard  to  the  mineral  interests : 

The  mineral  interests  in  the  public  lands  have  been  the  sn1:4ect  of  legislation  daring  a  period  of  81  yean. 
The  ordinance  of  30th  of  May,  1785,  reserved  one-third  part  of  all  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  mines ;  tho 
act  of  3d  of  March,  1867,  dealt  tiith  lead  mines ;  the  enactment  of  3J  of  Hnroh,  18*^,  authoiixed  their  sale 
in  Missouri;  the  pre-emption  act  of  4th  of  September,  1841,  exdndod  fh>m  its  provisions  known  salines  or 
mines;  tho  act  or  Jul v  1, 1864,  requires  coal  lands  which,  as  mines,  are  ezcluued  from  the  pre-emption  of 
1841,  to  be  offered  at  ISO  minimum,  making  them  pro-emptible  atrthat  rate. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  vg.  Gear,  3  Howard,  1845,  it  was  held  that  it  was  not  intended  to  ButOect 
lead  mines  to  ordinary  sale  or  pre-emption  in  certain  districts  created  by  act  of  26th  of  Juno,  1834. 

In  Attorney  General's  opinion,  dated  April  18, 1846,  respecting  mineral  lands  on  Isle  Royal,  in  Lake  Supo- 

S'or,  it  was  stated  that "  salines,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  imnos  "  were  reserved  for  "ftiture  disposolof 
ongress." 

The  act  of  July  11, 1846,  required  the  lead  mines  In  Illinois.  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa  to  bo  offered, 
interdicting  pre-emption  until  after  offering,  and  then  at  a  minimum  of  |3  50  per  acre,  but  if  not  taken  at 
private  entry  within  a  year  of  the  publio  sale,  to  bo  subject  to  sale  ns  other  lands. 

The  act  of  1st  of  March,  1847,  in  creating  tho  Lake  Superior  district  and  directing  geological  survey, 
authorises  thejude  of  lands  containing  "copper,  lead,  or  other  valuable  ores,"  with  $5  per  acre  minimum. 

The  act  of  3d  of  March,  1847,  for  organudng  the  Chippewa  district,  Wisconsin,  and  also  authorijiing 
geological  survey,  awards  tho  urivilego  or  purchase,  at  95  per  acre,  to  occupants  at  the  date  of  the  law,  tho 
supeiTlsion  of  mines,  by  act  of  3d  of  Marcn,  1849,  having  oeen  transferred  to  tho  Secretair  of  the  Interior. 

in  opinion  of  S6th  of  Auffust,  1850,  the  Attonur^  Gcneml  held  that  lands  containing  ''iron  ore  merely" 
are  not  the  "  mineral  lands^  referred  to  in  the  2d  section  .of  said  act  of  1st  of  March,  1847. 

By  the  law  of  26th  of  September,  1850,  mineral  ti-acts  in  Lake  Superior  and  Chippewa  diitrictf  were  to  be 
disposed  of  as  other  public  lands. 

The  act  of  Septemoer  27, 1850,  creating  the  office  of  surveyor  general  of  Oregon  and  making  donations, 
excludes  "  mineral  kiads"  or  reserved  salines.  By  the  treaty  of  1851  with  Peru,  Peruvians  arp  allowed  to 
work  for  gold  in  California;  the  third  section  of  aot  March  3, 1853,  for  the  surveys  iu  that  State  allowing 
only  "  township  "  lines  to  bo  extended  over  lands  mineral  or  unfit  for  cultivation ;  the  sixth  section  excepting 
mineral  tracts  from  pre-emption. 

The  act  of  July  22,  1854,  establishing  the  offices  of  surveyors  general  of  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska,  excludes  fix>m  tho  privileges  it  concedes  to  Individuals  "mineral  or  school  lands,  salines,  military 
or  other  reservations." 

The  Attorney  Graierol's  opinion  of  February  14, 1860,  states  that  Congress  had  not  then  mado  any  pro- 
vision concerning  mineral  lands  in  California,  except  reserving  from  pro-emption  and  donation. 

The  act  of  July  1, 1864,  for  the  disposal  of  coal  limd  and  town  propei-ty,  ollowv  coal  lands  not  liable  under 
past  legLilation  to  ordinary  private  entry  to  be  taken  or  pre-empted  at  120  minimum  per  acre. 

The  act  of  July  4, 1866, 'giving  aathorily  for  varying  surveys  in  Nevada  from  "rectangular  form  to  suit 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,"  reserves  i^m  sale,  "in  all  cases,  lands  valuable  for  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
quicksilver,  or  copper." 

The  last  and  most  important  expression  of  the  nnblie  will  in  these  respects  Is  firaod  in  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  26,  1866,  chapter  CCLXII,  which  aedaros  that  "  the  mineral  lands  of  tho  publio  doma.'n,  ooth 
surveyed  ana  unsurveyed,  are  "to  be  f^  and  open  to  exploration  and  occupation  by  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  declaring  thehr  intention  to  become  oitLEons,  sul^ect  to  such  r^i^^^io^s  ^  °i°y  bo 
prescribed  by  law,"  and  "subject,  also,  to  the  local  customs  or  mles  of  minora  in  tho  several  mining  districtSi 
fo  fiff  as  the  some  may  not  be  in  oonflict  with  the  laws  of  tho  United  Stat^." 


IMPORTANCE  OP  A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

.  At  no  period  in  our  history  has  there  existed  a  greater  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  bullion  than  at  present.  The  ablest  intellects  of  the  country  have  been  for  some 
time  post  directed  to  the  subject  of  our  financial  condition.  Already  numerous  schemes  have 
been  presented  to  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  our  credit  at  home  and  abroad,  and  vari- 
ous projects  having  in  view  a  reduction  of  the  burden  of  taxation  will  doubtless  be  discussed 
,  during  the  present  session. »  Considering^  the  g^eat  importance  of  the  mining  interest  in  this 
connection,  it  seems  singular  that  the  annual  decrease  in  our  product  of  bullion  for  the  last 
few  years  has  attracted  so  little  attention.  According  to  a  statement  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage, *'  the  production  of  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  from  1849  to  1857,  inclusive, 
amount  to  1579,000,000;  from  1858  to  1860,  inclusive,  to  $137,500,000;  and  from  1861 
to  1867,  inclusive,  to  |457,5^,000 — making  the  grand  aggregate  of  products  since  1849, 
$1,174,000,000.*'  This  estimate  certainly  does  not  exceed  tne  amount  actuidly  produced.* 
Bat  the  returns  of  the  principal  mining  Statos  and  Territories  will  show  that  for  several  years 
past  there  has  been  a  gradual  decHne. 

Thus  California  produced  in  1853  as  high  as  $57,330,030,  as  showu  by  the  manifest  of 
bullion  export  from  San  Francisco.  The  actual  production  for  that  year  probably  exceeded 
160,000.000.  In  1865  the  yield  was  $30,986,530 ;  in  1866,  $26,500,000 ;  and  in  1867,  as  esti- 
mated, $25,000,000.  Nevada,  a  silver-producing  State,  h>\s  increased  somewhat  during  the 
past  three  years,  but  all  the  other  mining  States  and  Territories  have  fallen  off.    The  best 

*  The  special  commissioner,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (p.  6,)  cstimatei  the  total  prodaet 
at  |l,355.000,00a 
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authorities  estimate  tl]e;fieia  of  Montana  fts  follows:  1862,  $500,000;  1863,18,000,000;  1864, 
$13,000,000;  1865,  $14,500,000;  18G6,  $16,500,000;  J 8G7,  12,000,000.  The  maximum  esti- 
mate for  Colorado  in  1863  was  $9,000,000;  in  1864,  $6,000,000;  in  1865,  $4,500,000;  in 
1866,  less  than  $3,000,000 ;  and  the  probahle  yield  for  1867  will  not  exceed  $2,500,000.  The 
product  of  Idaho  for  1666  is  estimated  hj  grood  authorities  at  $8,000,000.  This  year  (18G7) 
it  scarcely  exceeds  $6,000,000.  Arizona  now  produces  comparatively  nothing.  Notwith- 
standing these  discouraging  facts,  so  far  from  any  diminution  in  the  source  of  supply,  recent 
explorations  have  developed  the  fact  that  our  great  mineral  belts  extend  over  s  much  larger 
area  than  was  ever  before  supposed.  The  supply,  in  short,  is  inexhaustible.  As  yet  it  has 
scarcely' been  tapped.  Why,  then,  should  our  annual  product  be  on  the  decline?  Because, 
in  the  first  place  the  surface  diggings  very  soon  yield  their  maximum,  and  can  never  be 
relied  upon  as  a  permanent  source  of  supply ;  and  in  the  next,  vein  or  quartz  mining  is  of  slow 
development,  and  requires  capital  and  skill. 

Assuming  our  total  yield  for  1867  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  $75,000,000,  and  the  average 
loss  arising  from  imperfect  systems  of  reduction  to  be  25  per  cent.,  we  have  a  total  loss  oa 
gold  and  silver  combined  of  $(25,000,000.  By  the  iudicious  application  of  science  to  the  busi- 
ness of  mining,  and  especially  to  the  treatment  of  tne  ores,  at  least  $15,000,000  of  this  amount 
might  be  saved.  But  this  statement  of  loss  is  confined  to  ores  actually  taken  out  of  the 
ground  and  worked.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  vast  quantity  of  ore  cast  aside  as  too  poor 
to  justify  the  expense  of  working  under  the  present  costly  methods,  or  of  the  innumerable 
mineral  lodes  now  practically  valueless,  which,  in  any  country  possessing  first-class  mining 
schools,  would  be  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth.  Nor  does  the  estimate  embrace  the 
immense  losses  to  which  miners  are  subject  from  the  erection  of  unsuitable  machinery  and 
from  ignorance  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  ores  and  the  process  of  reduction  applica- 
ble to  each  class.  The  same  ores  are  worked  by  diflerent  svstems  In  mills  located  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  each  other,  and  yet  no  record  is  Kept  of  the  depth  from  which  they  are  taken, 
what  the  yield  is  by  one  svstem  as  compared  witn  another,  or  under  what  combination  of 
circumstances  the  best  results  are  obtained.  On  the  Comstock  lode  500  tons  of  ore,  it  is  said, 
are  worked  daily  with  the  aid  of  blue  vitriol  and  salt,  at  an  expense  for  these  two  articles 
alone  of  $118,800  per  annum.  Some  mills  use  double  as  much  on  the  same  kind  and  quantity 
of  ores  as  others.  Who  can  tell  the  result?  Both  cannot  be  right,  and  yet  the  mine  and 
mill  owners  have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  knowing  why  and  to  what  end  these  things 
are  done. 

.  With  all  the  experience  gained  in  the  treatment  of  silver  ores  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Comstock  lode,  there  are  still  many  important  questions  to  be  solved.  This  can  only  bo  done 
by  experiments  systematically  conducted,  and  by  repeated  and  careful  comparisons  of  prac- 
tical results.  Among  the  subjects  for  investigation,  and  the  questions  which  either  cannot 
be  or  have  not  been  determined  by  private  enterprise,  are  the  following,  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  metallurgist,  Mr.  Guide  Kustel : 

1.  Whether  the  nso  of  Mae  vitriol  !n  iron  pant,  for  tho  porpose  of  deoompoeing  silver  orM,  is  neeessaiy; 
and,  if  so,  tn  what  proportion,  and  with  reference  to  what  siK-er  combinations  t  Gonld  -&  Cmry  mill  alone 
spent  117,588  for  bino  vitriol,  in  1866,  on  36,000  tons  of  ore.  The  same  mine  expended  135,000  for  qnicksilTcr. 
A  groat  part  of  the  loss  in  qnioksilvcr  is  dne  to  the  use  of  blue  vitrioL  The  question  is,  whether  this  loss 
was  Justified  by  tho  gain  in  silver,  and  to  what  extent  that  gain  resulted  flrom  tho  chemical  action  of  the 
vitriol  on  snlphnrots  f  There  are  no  flgnres  to  solve  this  problom.  Taking  the  low  estimate  of  500  tons  of 
Comstock  ore  worked  daily  with  tho  use  of  blue  vitriol  and  salt,  and  comparing  the  oonsomption  of  these 
chemicals  in  tho  Gonld  &>  Curry  ndUs  with  tho  total  oonsumption  upon  that  basis,  for  a  year's  manipulation 
of  300  davs,  it  would  be  equal  to  150,000  tons,  worked  at  an  expense  of  over  $118,800  for  the  vitriol  aud  salt 
alone.  Now,  it  is  more  than  probable  thata  careftd  investigation  of  the  subjoot  would  result  in  the  saying 
of  two-thirds  of  this  expense.  Some  mills  use  twice  as  mucli  vitriol  and  salt  as  others  on  the  same  kind  of 
ore,  taken  from  the  same  depths  and  sometimes  from  the  same  mines.  Both  cannot  bo  right.  Tho  product 
alone  does  not  determine  the  question.  Expense  must  bo  considered ;  but  at  present  there  is  no  comparison 
of  results,  nor  is  there  any  way  of  arriving  at  tho  fhcts  from  the  books  of  the  mills. 

2.  Whether  tho  addition  of  salt  for  the  same  purpose  is  required  7  Gould  Sc  Curry  cxj^nded  for  this  article 
alone,  in  1866,  $10,943.  Codtradictory  views  are  entertained  on  this  subject,  but  there  is  no  exact  data  upon 
which  to  determine  the  question  satisfactorily. 

3.  Whether  the  iron  pan  decomposes  silver  ores  for  itself,  without  quicluilver;  and,  if  it  doea,  what  kind 
of  silver  ores  ? 

4.  Which  prooess  of  amalgamation  for  silver  ore  is,  fbr  the  length  of  time  and  expense,  most  economioal — 
barrel  or  pan  amalgamation  t  and  what  is  the  loss  of  quicksilver  in  both  cases,  ana  the  compeiatlve  loss  in 
eaohf  ' 

5.  To  determine  which  of  the  various  methods  of  extraoting  gold  from  its  ores  now  or  heretofore  prao- 
tieed  in  the  tJnited  States  is  the  best,  and  whether  better  methods  exist  in  Europe,  Sooth  America,  Mexico, 
or  elsewhere. 

6.  What  method  of  concentration  is  most  proper  and  economical  with«referenoe  to  different  ores ;  what 
moohines  are  best ;  what  is  tho  comparative  cfRdenoy  of  different  machines  and  inventions?  What  is  the 
motive  power  required,  and  tho  wood  and  water  oonsumption  of  eaohf  In  Austria,  under  authorilnrand 
at  the  expense  of  the  govcmmont,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  solution  of  all  such  (questions  as  these ; 
also,  to  some  extent,  in  Saxony.  The  best  and  only  work  on  concentration  was  published  in  Yionna ;  another 
is  in  course  of  preparation  at  Freiberg.  No  independent  work  of  this  kind,  uevotod  specially  to  this  snbo 
Ject,  exists  in  the  JSngUsh  language.* 

The  Hale  &  Norcross  mine,  one  of  the  best  managed  on  the  Comsti»ck  lode,  had  a  lot  of 
15,639  tons  of  ore  worked  at  14  different  mills  during  a  portion  of  the  past  and  present  vear, 
the  assay  value  of  which,  according  to  their  books,  was  ^465,190  in  gold;  $822,942,  silver; 

*Mr.  Slttstel  bos  since  published  at  San  Erancisoo  a  very  able  and  elaborate  work  on  Conocntration. 
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total,  $1,288,132;  amount  produced,  $397,157,  jjold;  $419,819,  silver;  total,  omitting  frac- 
tions, $816,975;  loss,  $471,155.  [See  section  XVII,  table  No.  2,  p.  376.]  This  is  a  favor- 
able  example  of  the  work  done  on  the  Comstock  lode.  Not  more  than  65  per  cent,  is  saved 
on  an  average  of  all  the  ores  worked.  The  retoms  indicate  a  yield  this  year  of  at  least 
$17,000,000.  A  loss  of  35  per  cent,  would  bo  $9,353,846.  This  is  remarkable  on  a  single 
lode.  No  nation  on  earth  can  furnish  such  an  example  of  extravagance.  The  percentage 
of  loss  on  gold  throughout  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  is  not  so  great  as  on  silver,  but 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  merit  the  most  serious  consideration. 

The  experts  engaged  in  our  mines  are  nearly  all  foreigners ;  we  send  our  young  men  to  the 
schools  or  Freiberg,  Berlin,  Paris,  Schemnitz,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  to  learn  that  which 
they  could  much  TOtter  learn  at  home,  if  we  had  institutions  equallv  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive. And  why  should  we  not  have  such  institutions  7  Our  mineral  resources  are  ot  far 
greater  magnitude  and  value  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Are  we,  a  progressive  people 
m  all  other  respects,  to  lack  in  this  ?  Whilst  we  are  losing  35  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  our 
richest  mineral  lode  bv  inefficient  systems  of  working,  the  entire  loss  in  amalgamation,  accord- 
ing to  Inspector  Winkler,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Freiberg  ores — which  are  far  poorer  and 
more  rebellious  than  those  of  the  Comstock — ranges  from  five  to  nine  per  cent.  Allowing 
for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material,  and  for  the  higher  rates  of  interest  on 
capital  in  our  country,  this  shows  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  results  of  misdirected 
energy  and  the  judicious  application  of  science  to  the  practical  details  of  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy. 

Mr.  Bossiter  W.  Raymond,*  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Mining,  says: 

Statesmen  rQCOgiu»;  tho  fact  that  manj  things  mnst  bo  dono  by  tho  governmont  xrhich  \roul9  othcrwiiionot 
be  done  at  nil ;  that  tho  intcrcats  of  education,  indnatry,  nnd  oommerco  in  every  port  of  a  nation  aro  of  vital 
importance  to  the  whole  people,  and  that  a  xriso  diacrction  In  soch  matters  is  better  than  blind  adherenoo  to  any 
political  rule.  Of  coorso,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  tho  lino  between  Judicious  and  injudicious  leglslatioQ  in  these 
'  directions.  It  is  always  easier  to  bo  consistont  than  to  be  wiso.  Thero  is  no  general  standard  which  can  be 
applied ;  every  case  must  ))o  Judged  upon  its  own  merits,  and  full  and  thorough  discussion  most  give  the  answer 
to  two  all-important  questions :  first,  is  the  pro]X)8ed  end  one  which  concerns  the  whole  nation,  or  only  a  part 
of  it  f  and  second,  can  tho  benefit  desirod  bo  obtained  as  well,  or  at  all,  by  local  leglalation  or  individual  enter- 
prise t 

Mining  and  agriculture  aro  tho  two  productive  industries  upon  which  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  based. 
Strictly  speaking  a|^iculturo  Is  tho  most  important,  since  without  it  men  could  not  exist ;  yet  mining  is  almost 
as  essential,  since  tiithout  it  there  could  be  no  civili»ition,  and  men  would  only  exist  as  savages.  There  is 
this  differcnco  between  tho  two,  that  tho  products  of  mining  aro,  In  general,  fur  moro  imperisliablo,  and,  in 
proportion  to  their  first  oost,  of  greater,  because  of  more  prolonged,  use  to  mankind.  Aftor  centmies  of  till- 
lag  tho  soil,  men  have  no  more  to  eat  than  at  first,  and  bad  crops  bring  famine  and  distress.  Tho  benefits 
of  mining,  on  the  other  hand,  aro  cnmidative  nnd  iiei'itetual.  Who  can  estimate  the  blessings  diffused  by  a 
ton  of  iron,  mined,  smelted,  ciKt  or  wrought  into  forms  of  bcanty  and  usefulness,  serving  Tor  generations 
tho  needs  of  men,  and  rci>eatedl v  rcforgeflT  nnd  renpiieartng,  as  by  a  matorial  metempsychosis  to  ontor  upon 
new  periods  of  beneficencof  More  difncult  still  is  it  to  measure  tho  im{)ortanoo  of  gohl  and  silver,  tho  pro- 
duction of  which,  aside  IVom  their  intrinsic  value  and  their  npplioatiou  in  the  arts,  is  so  subtly  connected 
with  the  profoundest  problems  of  commerce  ond  |)oliiieal  economy.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  if  we  produce 
and  mannfacturo  largely,  it  Is  no  matter  whether  wo  huvo  ulonty  of  money  or  not ;  money  is  nothing  but  a 
medium  of  exohongo,  and,  when  it  is  scarce,  prices  will  l)o  nominally  low,  whilo  an  incroaso  or  money 
nominallv  raises  them,  without  altering  tho  real  relations  of  labor  and  wealth.  But  history  and  daily  cxpo- 
rienoo  tell  a  diflTerent  storv.  They  show  us  that  the  world's  aoocptod  medium  of  exchange  must  bear  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  tho  world  s  amount  of  business ;  nnd  that,  iu  spite  of  all  contrivances  of  credit,  barter,  and 
paper  money,  the  supply  of  tho  precious  metals  is  of  vital  iratrartanee  to  alJ  coramercuil  nations.  This  con- 
viction is  tho  source  of  tho  nnivcrsal  principle  of  law  that  tho  mineral  resources  of  a  country,  especially  its 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  aro  the  pro])crty  of  the  whole  country— rcproscntod  in  some  states  by  tho  crown, 
and  in  otliers  by  tho  general  government.  Wo  have  no  fiiiUt  to  find  with  tho  American  doctrine  on  that  sub- 
ject, which  throws  open  to  individual  enterinisc  these  sotirces  of  national  wealth,  but  It  is  a  question  whether 
individuals  should  bo  allowed  to  niiu,  by  ignorant  and  wasteful  taannxcmeul,  tho  endowment  wliich  nature 
has  established  for  succeeding  ages  as  well  as  tho  present,  aud  of  which,  in  u  ceitain  sense,  wo  aro  the  trustoes 
for  |>08terity.  It  is  by  no  means  indiffereut  to  ns  all,  whether  tho  mines  of  tho  West  aro  skilfully  and  eoo- 
nomioally  worked  or  not,  whether  $ii,(lUO.OOU  of  silver  a  year  aro  lost,  never  to  bo  I'ocovercd,  by  tho  methods 
of  trootiug  the  ores  of  tho  Comstock  lo<1o,  whether  tivo  dollars  ura  wasted  for  every  dollar  extracted  from 
tho  sulpburcts of  Colorado.  These  losses  are  so  ranch  robbery  of  our  childron ^  anu  it  is  eminently  nithin 
the  nrovinco  of  tho  government  to  preserve  the  mineral  resources  of  tho  country.  Just  as  it  will  Ix)  impera- 
tively called  upon,  lioforu  many  yeara  havo  passed,  to  nrovent  tho  destruction  of  its  timber.  Statistics  show 
that,  for  several  years,  our  production  of  gold  and  snvcr  has  been  declining.  There  is  no  ureat  cause  for 
alarm  iu  this  fact  alono.  Tuc  yeara  of  gri'atest  production  wero  those  iu  which  suporficial  deix>sits  were 
worke<l  by  rudo  methods,  nnd  sinco  that  time  tho  business  of  raining  has  grown  moro  difficult  and  expen- 
sive, while  the  number  of  minora  has  grown  smaller.  It  Is  not  the  diminisLod  production,  but  the  increased 
waste,  which  is  alarming.  All  tho  indications  (tro  that  individual  mino  owucra  will  not.  or  cannot,  reform 
this  evil.  They  lack  the  necessary  knowledge,  nnd  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  In  vain  our  young  men  crowd 
the  excellent  schools  of  Paris,  Freiberg,  and  Derlin.  They  need  ycnra  of  instmetlon  here  to  make  their 
European  odncation  available ;  for  those  branches  of  metallurgy  which  aro  most  widely  practiced  in  this 
countiy  aro  tho  ones  most  scantllv  known  nnd  taught  in  £uro])e. 
Information  is  tho  least  debt  which  tho  government  owes  to  its  cithsens  encaged  in  this  work.  And  thoro 
'  is  a  special  reason  why  this  information  sliould  bo  nationally  given.  Tho  difficulties  and  Interests  of  mines 
.are  universal.  The  man  who  is  crushing  qtiortx  in  Vermont  and  tho  man  who  is  crushing  quarts  in  Call- 
Ifoniia  would  gladly  Imvc  a  common  centra  for  the  exchnnge  of  their  cxiieriencofi  and  the  instruction  of  Uieir 
ifrnoranco.  The  formera  of  the  land  need  such  an  institution  mnch  less,  yet  they  have  it  in  the  Agricultural 
ISureaa.  To  a  Bureau  of  Mining,  under  competent  diractiou,  thero  is  no  reasonable  oblcction,  except  one. 
An  efficient  Bureau  of  Mining  is  an  impossibility.  In  tho  first  place,  its  looation  at  Washington  would 
defeat  its  object;  and  its  location  away  fh>m  Washington  would  deprive  it  of  tiio  distinctive  chnmotcr  and 
dependence  of  a  bureau,  and  loavo  it  without  any  individuality  or  vigor  at  nil.    In  the  second  place,  a 

*  Recently  appointed  special  commissioner  for  the  collection  of  mining  statistics,  vioe  J.  Boss  Browne, 
appointed  minister  to  China. 
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bnrcaa  is  not  a  progressiTO  institution.  Tho  best  tavant  in  tho  irorld,  put  into  a  borMiii,  is  liable  to  crys- 
talli;^  Just  irhero  ho  is,  and  never  grow  any  more.  The  onhr  Tray  to  scccro  ritolity  and  progress  in  such  an 
establishment  is  to  nuiko  it  a  school.  Onlj  a  school  can  be  in  constant  commnniootion  with  practical  mra. 
People  iriJl  not  spontaneooslj  \rrito  to  a  mere  burcan,  but  the  gradoates  ni  a  soliool  keep  np  relations  with 
their  former  comrades  ond  teachers  as  long  as  they  lire. 

If.  then,  tho  goromment  is  to  spread  among  tlio  people  that  necessary  information  on  tho  snl^ect  of 
mining  and  metallurgy,  tho  slow  acquisition  of  which  is  costing  us  so  many  miOions  otctt  year,  and 
wasting  our  resources  for  ibe  years  to  oomo,  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  estaUish  raoh  a  school  as  8en< 
ator  Stowaii;  proposes,  and  make  it,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  foremost  in  tho  world. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasary  deems  the  establishment  of  s  natiooal  miniog  school  a 
matter  of  sufficieDt  importance  to  give  it  favorable  notice  in  his  recent  report.  After  detailed 
reference  to  the  labors  of  the  special  commissioner  he  says : 

Under  the  most  favomble  circumstances,  such  a  drain  upon  onr  reeooroes  as  that  to  which  attention  is 
now  called  would  appear  to  demand  the  serious  oonsideranon  of  goremmont.  The  special  oommissimicr 
^  recommends,  as  tho  only  possible  remedy,  the  establishment  at  some  central  point  wost  of  tho  Bock  v  moun- 
tains of  a  national  mining  school,  organised  upon  comprehensive  principles,  analogous  in  its  general  design 
and  scope  to  tho  greot  mining  schools  of  Ifiarope.  By  the  concentration  of  scientifio  ezporienoo  upon 
tho  processes  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  tlie  analytical  and  working  tests  that  oouM  bo  applied  to 
the  aiffcrent  ores,  where  individual  enterprise  has  so  long  and  so  signallv  failed,  it  is  believed  the  results 
would  bo  bcnelicioj.  Without  assuming  to  suggest  by  whist  means  tma  o^}ect  could  bo  best  aocompUshod, 
tho  Secretary  deems  it  duo  to  the  enterprising  pioneers  of  the  west,  who  havo  opened  up  a  vast  empire  to 
settlement  and  civilisation,  tltnt  their  wishes,  as  represented  by  tho  commissioner,  should  meet  with  the 
most  favorable  consideration.  Whatever  can  bo  done  to  promote  their  welfare  will  be  a  national  benefit 
and  none  nill  question  that  the  tendency  of  scientifio  institutions  is  to  strengthen  tho  bonds  of  interest  an4 
sympothy  between  a  people  separated  by  a  diversity  of  pursuits  and  the  circumstances  of  their  geographical 
position. 

Differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  means  proposed,  bnt  it  catinot  be  denied  that 
the  Secretary's  views  on  the  subject  are  just  and  liberal,  and  merit  the  favorable  considera: 
tion  of  Congress. 

A  policy  is  presented,  in  the  bill  recently  introdaced  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Nevada,  which 
it  is  estimated  will  increase  the  annual  bullion  product  to  more  than  $200,000,000 
within  a  few  years.  Now  is  the  time  for  intelligent  action  on  the  subject.  The  Pacific 
raiboad  is  opening  np  direct  and  easy  communication  with  the  great  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent. Our  mineral  resources  are  practically  without  limit.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
mines  discovered  and  proved  to  be  valuable  are  now  lying  dormant.  The  question  is,  will 
government  lend  its  aid  to  their  development,  or  bo  content  to  ignore  this  great  interest  T 
So  far,  individual  energy  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  objects  contemplated  in  Mr.  Stewart's 
bill.  Possibly  the  miners  may  be  more  successful  hereajtor  than  they  have  been  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years ;  but  the  history  of  mining  in  other  countries  does  not  sustain  that  hope 
with  reference  to  a  more  profitable  treatment  of  the  ores,  or  to  tho  development  of  mineral 
lodes  now  unproductive,  or,  indeed,  to  any  of  the  objects  designed  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  establishment  of  a  national  school  of  mines.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  nnless  some  action  is 
taken  on  the  subject  b^  our  government,  past  experience  does  not  warrant  ns  in  expecting 
an  increase  of  the  bullion  pr(xluct  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Gamett,  formerly  meltor  and  refiner  in  the  United  States  branch  mint,  and 
at  present  manager  of  the  San  IVancisco  Assaying  and  Refining  Works,  says,  in  a  printed 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  it  costs  in  labor  alone  $1  80  for  every  dollar  pro- 
duced from  our  mines.  He  bases  this  estimate  upon  a  population  of  100,000  men  engaged 
directly  in  mining,  at  the  minimum  wages  of  $1)  per  day  for  300  days,  and  upon  a  product 
of  $50,000,000.  A  mining  population  of  50,000,  engaged  in  actual  labor  in  the  mines  at  $4 
per  day  for  250  days,  would  probably  be  nearer  tho  facts.  This  would  give  a  result  of 
$50,000,000  as  the  cost  for  labor  alone.  Add  for  current  expenses  of  management,  wear  and 
tear  of  machinery,  material,  &.C.,  $25,000,000,  and  you  have  a  total  cost,  widiout  calculatinjg 
interest  on  capital,  of  $75,0l00,000  to  produce  $75,000,000,  the  maximum  estimate  for  this 
year ;  in  other  words,  it  costs  a  dollar  to  produce  a  dollar.  "  Upon  what  principle  of  politi- 
cal economy,"  says  Mr.  Gamett,  **a  tax  upon  the  mining  interest  can  be  justified  I  confess 
•  I  am  unable  to  discover.  It  practically  amounts  to  taxing^  a  man  for  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing at  his  own  expense  for  the  public  benefit."  If  the  miners  are  taxed  at  all,  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  apply  the  tax  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  product  of  bullion ;  still  better, 
to  take  the  tax  off  altogether,  and  make  a  direct  and  liberal  appropriation  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  Mr.  Stewart^s  bill. 

While  many  attaeh  great  value  to  a  national  school  of  mines,  there  are  some  who  cannot 
seo  why  government  might  not  as  well  establish  a  school  of  agriculture,  or  a  school  of  com- 
merce, or  a  school  of  commercial  navigation.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
a  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department  specially  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  com- 
merce and  navigation.  The  Coast  Survey,  the  Light-house  lioard,  the  Consular  System, 
the  Board  of  Steam  Boiler  Inspectors,  are  all  carried  on  at  government  expense  for  the  ben- 
efit of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  an  important  aid  to  commerce 
and  navigation.  Surely  these  great  interests  have  no  cause  to  complain.  What  has  gov- 
ernment done,  on  any  scale  commensurate  with  these  expensive  Sranches  of  the  public 
service,  to  promote  the  interest  of  mining  ?  Congress  has  already  established  a  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  provided  by  donations  of  land  for  **  schools  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts."  But  no  mining  school  has  been  established  by  any  of  the  States  or  Terri- 
tories under  the  act  of  1862.    California  is  about  to  establish  a  State  university.  In  which 
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there  will  |>rol>abl^  be  a  deuartment  for  instraetion  lo  mlDing^,  as  in  some  of  the  colle^  6f 
tbe  east,  with  which  this  aonation  has  been  consolidated.  Something,  of  course,  will  be 
guned  by  snch  elementary  instruction,  but  these  miscellaneous  institutions  can  never  prove 
a  substitute  for  a  great  central  mining  school,  devoted  exclusively  to  mining.  As  for  com- 
merce, it  will  take  care  of  itself,  with  all  other  schools  for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  the 
products  of  the  earth  to  sustain  it. 
Senator  Stewart,  in  his  able  and  elaborate  speech  of  January  16,  1868,  says : 

Our  mines  are  tiio  heritage  of  the  whole  nation,  bought  and  retained  at  the  expense  of  common  blood  and 
treasnre.    The  nation  ia  interested  in  making  them  available  for  great  and  beneficial  purposes.    A  debt  of 

Sntitudo  is  due  to  the  pioneer  who  haa  discovered  the  hidden  wealth  of  that  recently  imknowu  region  of 
e  Kockv  and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  It  is  but  Just  that  the  mines  should  be  fi-eo  to  him.  lie  must  bo 
rewardett  for  his  riaks  and  sacrifiees  or  others  will  cease  to  explore,  and  disooverios  of  tho  precious  metals 
wiU  terminate.  But  it  is  vandalism  to  require  men  to  loam  the  art  of  mining,  not  onlv  at  the  sacrifloo  of 
their  own  labor  and  time,  but  at  tho  expense  of  millions  of  dollars  in  waste  of  tho  ricnest  ores,  while  tho 
Qxperlcnco  of  mankind  fai  of  record  ana  could  be  made  aTailable  to  all  by  means  of  a  common  centre  of 
Biining  inteUigenoe  and  instroction.  ****** 

There  is  another  important  ai^pmient  in  favor  of  the  development  of  onr  mines.  The  region  of  country 
In  which  they  are  situated  is  far  removed  from  market,  and  the  agricultural  reeourcea  of  tlicmsclves  aro 
insufficient  to  induce  settlements  and  the  devetopment  or  the  fertile  valleys  and  arable  lands  which  we  find 
interspersed  among  the  mountains  and  deserts.  Tho  mines  fbmisli  a  ready  morket,  enhance  tho  value  of 
the  lands,  build  up  atrricultural  communities,  induce  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  internal 
Improvements,  cause  the  erection  of  mannfbctories.  school-houses,  and  churches,  and  attract  all  tho  advan« 
tages  of  civiliaed  society.  It  is  highly  important  tnat  these  mountain  valleys  should  be  inhabited.  Thoy 
are  more  healthfol  and  invigorating  for  the  habitations  of  men  than  any  other  portions  of  the  United  States. 
There  civiliaation  and  treo  institutions  will  prosiMsr.  We  want  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  united  by  a 
oontiuiiouB  line  of  population  as  well  as  bv  raifroaus  and  other  artificial  channels  of  communication. 

It  ia  unsafe  for  tli^  Pacific  slope,  with  its  genial  climate,  unbounded  resoorces,  and  vast  commeroial 
advantages,  soon  to  be  inhabited  by  many  millions  of  men.  to  be  separated  ftx>m  the  Atlantic  by  hundreds 
■  of  miles  of  nniniiabited  country.  The  prosperity  of  tho  mining  interests  ia  the  only  means  that  will  induce 
settlement  of  the  intervening  space  ana  secure  its  developmont. 

The  following  extracts  from  various  eminent  authorities  are  cited  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed  national  school  of  mines : . 

It  is  with  indescribable  regret  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United  States  migrating  to  foreign  coon* 
tries,  in  order  to  acquire  tne  higher  branches  of  erudition,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences. 
Although  it  would  be  injustice  to  pronoujice  the  certainty  of  their  military  maxims  not  congenial  with 
republicanism,  it  mnst  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  a  serious  danger  is  encountered  by  sending  about 
among  other  political  systems  those  who  have  not  well  learned  the  valne  of  their  own.  (Frostdunt  Wash' 
ington  to  Ilobert  Brooke,  esq.) 

This  species  of  establishment  contributes  doubly  to  the  increase  of  improvement  by  stimulating  to  enter- 
prise and  experiment,  and  bv  drawing  to  a  common  centre  the  results  everywhere  of  indlvidntu  skill  and 
observation,  and  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  nation.  Experience  accordingly  has  shown  that 
they  ore  very  cheap  instruments  of  immense  national  benefit.  (President  Washington's  speech  to  both 
bouses  of  Congress,  JDocember  7, 1796.) 

It  is  a  consolation  to  olMone  that  nnder  every  sone  the  cultivation  of  science  and  art  establishes  a  certain 
eqmility  among  men,  and  obliterates,  for  a  time  at  least,  all  those  petty  passions  of  which  tho  effects  arc  so 
prejudicial  to  social  happiness.    (Boron  Hnmboldt.) 

Settled  by  the  hard  labor  of  human  hands,  they  [the  rerions  of  the  West]  aro  now  to  be  settled  by  the 
labor-saving  arts,  by  machinery,  by  the  steam  engine,  andby  internal  improvements.  Hitherto  tho  work  to 
be  done  was  that  which  nothmg  but  tho  tough  sinews  of  the  arm  of  man  could  accomplish.  (Edward 
Everett's  Orations  and  Speeches,  vol.  1.) 

Industrial  enterprise  ia  everywhere  stimulated ;  the  paths  of  adventnre  are  opened ;  the  boundless  west 
prevents  the  older  settlements  from  being  overstockeci,  and  gives  sco]^  for  an  unlimited  development  of 
energy.  Education  is  wanted  to  enlighten  and  direct  these  active,  moving  powers.  Without  it,  much  wild 
vigor  will  be  exerted  in  vain.  Energy  alone  is  not  enough ;  it  must  be  turned  to  foosiblo  objects,  and  work 
by  somid  principles.    (Edward  Everett's  Orations,  vol.  2.)        . 

The  history  of  tho  progress  of  the  human  mind  shows  us  thai,  for  want  of  a  diflbsion  of  scientific  know- 
ledge among  practical  men,  ercat  evils  have  resulted,  both  to  science  and  practice.    (Edward  Everett,  vol.  1.) 

If  to  tho  ingenuity  of  the  Ifew  World,  the  thoroughness,  the  patience,  and  the  science  of  the  Old  could 
be  added,  far  greater  results  might  be  expected  than  those  we  now  attain.    (North  American  Beview.) 

Private  establishments  are  detective  in  their  constitution,  Umltod  in  their  operation,  and  incapoble,  from 
their  very  nature,  of  developing  and  directing  and  rewarding  the  indigenous  talent  of  the  country.  They 
are  under  no  obligation  to  do  the  scientific  work  of  the  State,  or  to  promote  any  of  those  national  olijects 
which  ore  intrusted  to  the  organized  institutions  of  other  lands.  (Sfr  David  Brewster,  address  belbre  tho 
British  Association,  July  31, 1850.) 

It  is  only  experience,  aided  by  science,  that  is  rapid  in  development  and  certain  in  action.  (Lyon  PUiy- 
ftdr,  C.  B.,  F.  K.  S.) 

Mining  schools  have  long  existed  in  Franoe,  Bnssio,  Prussui,  Saxony,  Austria,  Spoin,  Sweden,  and  other 
oonntries  even  less  connected  with  mining ;  and  their  practical  value  is  recognised  by  the  fkot  that  tiie 
xespootive  Kovenunents  of  these  states  have  found  it  necessary  to  develop  still  ftirther  the  educational 
resources  of  such  institutions.  The  want  of  similar  establishments  in  this  country  has  long  been  felt  in 
mining  distriots,  and  has  been  expressed  both  in  Parliament  and  in  memorials  addressed  to  the  government. 
In  the  report  of  the  committee  or  the  House  of  Lords,  (1849,)  the  committee  observed  that  "  among  those 
best  qualified  to  speak  upon  this  point,  a  want  appears  to  be  felt  of  facilities  for  acouiring  mining  education, 
such  as  provided  by  the  mluiug  schools  and  ooUeges  established  in  the  princii»l  mining  districts  of  the  con- 
tinent, apparently  with  tho  most  beneficial  etfect."  (Prospectus  government  school  of  mines,  Loudon, 
185^3.) 

Looking  at  the  class  of  men  who,  in  this  kingdom,  are  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  collieiies  and  mines, 
we  find  them,  in  general,  characterised  by  a  remarkable  degree  of  energy  and  inteOieonee ;  and  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  independently  of  the  losses  entailed  by  the  uncertainty  of  mineral  veins,  largo  sums  aro 
yearly  squandered  on  ill-judged,  and  sometimes  even  absurd  speculations,  which  a  greater  amount  of  expe- 
rience on  the  port  of  the  proposer  would  have  tanght  him  to  modify  or  abandon.  (Wrightman,  Oeologioal 
Survey,  Great  iJritain.) 

It  is  conceded  to  agriculture  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  reproduced  annuoUy,  oan  be  stimuUited  by  aa 
application  of  acquired  knowledge,  connected  with  practical  training,  upon  a  Arm  conducted  upon  the 
principles  taught,  where  theory  and  praotioe  are  combined.    But  it  fai  denied  to  mlniiy,^^  pursuit  in  which 
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nature  riTes  but  ono  crop,  viih  the  production  of  Trhich  man  luu  not  aaiisted,  and  irhere  all  thoknowledgs 
dcmancusd  is  to  Bccnre  the  production  at  hand  bj  the  moct  expeditions,  eoonomioal,  and  safe  meana  whidi 
cxpcrieiicc  and  science  f\irniah.    (Gregory  Yale,  Titles  to  Mining  Claims.) 

The  arts  of  mining  and  geology  mntnafly  support  and  illustrate  each  other.  As  the  geologist  is  indebted 
to  the  labors  and  obMrrations  of  the  miner  for  many  important  facts  rdatiTe  to  the  formation  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  so  the  miner  must  imsscss  some  degree  of  geological  Imowledge  if  he  desires  to  ascertain  the 
])rc9ence  of  usefhl  minerals  in  his  district,  such  as  ores,  precious  stones,  rock  salt,  Sm.  He  who  abandona 
the  simple  and  correct  way  pointed  out  by  geological  excerience,  runs  the  risk  of  jgroping  in  conjecture  and 
doubt,  and  this  is  of  particular  importance  in  mining,  for  it  Is  iln  enterprise  brilliant  and  ftill  of  promise, 
and  at  the  some  time  expenaiye,  and  often  illosoiy.  (Professor  K.  C.  Von  Leonhaid,  UniverBity  of  Heidel- 
bei-g.) 

Of  tbe  importance  of  an  increased  product  of  the  precious  metals  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  ablest  political  economists  of  Europe  and  America  are  unanimous  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  tbe  course  of  a  debate  in  the  Senate  shortlj  after  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union,  said : 

• 

The  objects  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  gold  mines  tn  California  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  to 
bring  to  the  general  public  use  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  Uirgest  possible  acquisition  of  national 
wealth  from  their  newly-discovered  fountains ;  and  secondly,  to  render  the  mining  operations  conducire  to 
the  best  and  speediest  possible  settlement  of  our  vast  countries  on  the  Pacific  coast,  whidl  are  so  soon  to 
exercise  bounal<»s  commercial,  social,  and  political  influences  over  the  eoatem  worldl 

Mr.  Benton  was  **  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  undertake 
to  make  a  revenue  out  of  the  mines ;  that  the  United  States  ought  to  content  herself  with 
getting  the  wealth  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  itself." 

Sir  Archibald  Allison,  referring  to  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  gold  disooyeries  in  Califor- 
nia and  Australia,  makes  use  of  this  emphatic  language : 

That  which  for  five  and  twenty  years  had  been  wanting — a  currency  commensurate  to  Uio  increased  num- 
bers and  transactions  of  the  eivuizcd  world — was  now  supplied  by  the  beneficent  hand  of  nature.  The  era 
of  a  contracted  currency,  and  consequent  low  prices  and  general  misery,  interrupted  by  passing  gleams  of 
prosperity,  was  at  an  end.  Prices  rapidly  rose ;  wagea  adrancod  in  a  similar  proportion ;  exports  and 
hnports  enormously  Increased,  while  crime  and  miJBery  as  rapidly  diminished. 

Mr.  Conness,  always  earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  great  measures  for  the  development  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  Pacific  slope,  said,  in  tbe  course  of  the  debate  on  the  mineral  land 
bill: 

I  will  not  undertake  to  extend  this  debate  or  the  consideration  of  this  Question  by  entering  into  an  esti- 
mate of  what  the  production  of  gold  costa.  It  would  bo  moi-e  guessing  at  best;  but  I  undertake  to  say  thi^ 
there  is  no  commodity  which  the  cntcrpiise  and  commerce  of  our  country  and  of  the  world  require  so  much 
ns  the  addition  to  our  circulation  of  the  precious  metals.  I  need  not  waste  a  word  in  stating  now  it  incites 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  oountry,  and  of  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Nye  said,  in  the  course  of  the  same  debate : 

I  bog  the  Senate  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  every  additional  dollar  of  gold  and  silver  that  we  produce 
lays  the  foundation  of  our  financia]  structure  on  a  more  stable  foundation.  Let  it  be  known  that  we  can 
produce  gold  and  silver  to  make  our  credit  olwavs  secure  and  sure,  that  the  interest  will  be  paid  in  the  pro* 
eious  meUds,  ond  our  credit  will  stand  as  high  if  not  higher  than  that  of  any  other  nation  of  the  earth. 

The  importance  of  such  an  increase  to  the  United  States  has  been  forcibly  presented  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House.  Mr.  Julian,  tbe  intelligent  chairman  of  that 
committee,  who  very  ably  supported  the  policy  of  granting  absolute  titles  in  fee  to  the 
miners,  though  opposed  to  the  form  bf  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  committee,  says,  in  a 
report  on  the  mineral  lands,  dated  June  5, 1866 : 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  oonmiittee  there  is  very  great  need  of  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  precions 
metals.  The  disproportion  of  gold  and  silver  to  other  values,  and  to  our  commercial  wants,  is  very  remark- 
able. If  practicable,  it  should  be  reduced.  The  property  of  the  United  States,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
has  increased  about  |9(X),000,000  per  year ;  and  this  increase  is  estimated  to  be  mora  than  two  hundred  times 
greater  than  the  increase  of  coin  dunug  the  same  period.  It  is  believed  that  some  policy  which  will  secure 
to  tJie  government  a  fresh  and  liberal  supply  of  the  precious  metals  will  be  found  abeolutoly  necessary. 

Mr.  Bobert  J.  Walker,  the  distinguished  statesman  and  financier,  says,  in  a  recent  able 
letter: 

All  the  benefits  of  skill  and  experience  derived  IVom  yean  of  devotion  to  business  pursuits,  oro  lost 
through  fiuctuations  in  the  currency,  which  no  sagacity  or  skill  can  anticipate.  When  we  reflect  that  each 
nation  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  community  of  states,  united  by  ties  of  commerce,  business,  and  inter- 
changes, and  find  the  rest  of  the  world  sustained  by  a  siiecie  onrroncy,  which  is  of  uniform,  universal  inter- 
national value,  how  can  we  who  are  dealing  with  depreciated  paper  expect  to  compete  successfully  with 
those  countries  whose  money  is  gold,  or  its  actual  eqmvalentf  No  nation  has  ever  tried  this  experiment 
without  vast  sacrifices  and  great  failures.  So  long  as  the  currency  of  the  worid  is  gold,  any  nation  ilopartlng 
from  this  standard  impairs  its  own  power  of  sucoessful  competition,  and  gradually  drives' its  products  from 
the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  it  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  so  far  as  smuggling  does  not  open  the 
safety-valve,  keep  out  foreign  imports  for  a  time,  thereby  annihilating  its  exports;  but  prio^  soon  rise  at 
home  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  the  augmented  duties,  and,  the  check  becoming  ineffectual,  is  sought  to 
be  remedied  by  augmented  tiuiffs.  It  is  totally  impossible  for  a  nation  like  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
from  the  business  operations  of  the  world,  and  it  is  equally  impracticable  to  carry  on  suooessAd  international 
exchanges  when  the  money  of  the  oountry  is  depredated  paper. 

December  2,  1867,  Mr.  Stewart,  United  States  senator  from  Nevada,  asked,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent  obtained,  leave  to  bring  in  the  following  bill,  which  was  read  twice  and 
ordered  to  be  printed;  December  3,  18^,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining; 
Februaxy  20,  1668,  reported  by  Mr.  Stewart,  with  amendments. 
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A  BILL  to  establish  a  national  soliool  of  mines. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  qf  Repre«entatieea  of  the  United  States  qf  America  in  Congrets 
MtwiUedt  Tliat  the  tax  loTictl  and  collected  upon  gold  and  silrcr  ballion  ir  the  States  and  Territories 
sitoated  in  wbolo  or  in  part  west  of  the  castom  base  of  the  Bocky  mountains  be  set  apart,  so  lone  as  the 
same  shall  be  collected  bv  the  governmeat,  as  a  sjiocial  fond  for  the  oadovnncnt  and  support  of  a  school  of 
mines,  to  be  located  on  the  lino  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  west  of  tho  Bockj  mountains,  as  near  as  practioabk) 
to  the  centre  of  tho  mining  States  and  Territories. 

ISec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  each  State  and  Tcrritoxy  located  in  xrholo  or  in  \wrt  trest  of  tho 
eastern  base  of  tho  Rocky  mountains  may  appoint  one  mcmlMr  of  a  board  of  directors,  a  m:\Jority  of  whom 
shall  oonstitute  a  quorum ;  and  in  case  of  railtiro  on  tho  mrt  of  any  Stato  or  Territory  so  to  appoint,  tho 
President  shall  appoint  such  member  by  and  with  tho  ndvico  and  consent  of  tho  Senate ;  but  no  imrt  of  tho 
tand  herein  proiiaed  for  shall  bo  expended  in  salaiies,  travelling  or  other  personal  expenses  of  the  said 
board  of  directors.] 

Sfic.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  management  of  tho  institution  shall  be  under  tho  control  of 
eight  directors,  a  miO<*rity  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Tho  directors  shall  bo  selected  from  tho 
mining  States  and  Territories,  and  appointed  by  tho  President,  by  and  with  tho  advice  and  consent  of  tho 
Senate,  and  shall  hold  their  office  for  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  arc  appointed  and  qualified :  Pro- 
tided,  That  tho  following  named  persons  sbail  constitute  the  board  of  directors  from  the  first  dor  of  July, 
anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  until  the  fii-st  of  July,  eighteen  luiudrcd  and  scrcnty, 
namely :  Sherman  Day  and  VTilliam  Ashburnei',  of  California ;  F.  A.  Tntlo  and  D.  W.  Wclty,  of  Nevada ; 

A.  C.  Gibbs,  of  Oregon ; ,  of  Idalio ;  A.  J.  Simmons,  of  Montana ;  and  John  Pierce,  of  Colorado. 

In  case  of  failure  ocany  of  tho  abovo-named  persons  to  scr\-c,  or  should  a  vacancy  occur  from  an^  other 
cause,  the  same  shall  bo  filled  as  hereinbcforo  provided.  Tho  directors  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  ser>'lces,  but  their  actual  travelling  and  other  expenses  incurred  while  attending  to  tho  business  of  tho 
institution  shall  bo  paid. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  the  said  board  of  directors  shall  have  iiower  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  tho  organization  ana  government  of  tlio  school ;  shall  appoint  its  professors,  teachers,  and 
officers,  and  exercise  supervision  and  control  oxer  tho  fund  liorcin  appropriated. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  professor  or  teaclicr  [or  oUier  ofiioer]  of  this  institution  shall 
be  removed  except  upon  charges  and  specifications,  duly  invcsti^ted  by  tho  hoanX  of  directors,  and  tho 
decision  of  tho  Secretary  of  the  Troasuiy,  to  whom  tho  facts  and  tho  evidcuco  shall  be  reported,  shall  bo 
o(mclusive. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  tuition  in  tliis  institution  shall  bo  ft-eo  to  any  cituwn  of  tho  United 
States  who  may  present  proper  evidences  of  qualification,  to  be  determined  by  tho  faculty :  and  it  shall  also 
bo  free  to  students  fh>m  other  countries,  duly  reoommondcd  by  tho  authorities  of  the  schools  in  which  they 
shall  have  become  qualified ;  but  all  expenses  for  boolcs  and  stationery,  and  all  personal  expenses  for  lodging, 
subsistence,  and  travelling,  shall  bo  borne  by  Uio  students  themselves. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  tno  primary  obloct  of  the  school  1)clng  an  iucronsc  of  tho  bullioa 
product  of  the  country,  by  tho  practical  application  or  science  to  mining,  and  tho  difTusion  of  correct 
knowledge  among  miners  as  to  the  best  methods  of  treating  tho  ores,  no  charge  shall  bo  made  for  assays, 
tests,  metollargical  or  other  experiments,  except  to  cover  tho  actual  cost  of  material  used. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  on  and  after  tho  first  day  of  Julv, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  shall  set  apart  the  fund  herebv  appropriated  for  tho  puqioso  named  in  this 
act ;  and  he  shall,  after  receiving  a  renort  from  tho  board  of  directors,  locate  the  school  and  famish  plots 
and  specifications  for  all  nooessary  buildings  and  improvements,  which  shall  bo  phiin  and  sulwtontial,  and 
npon  the  most  economical  pkin  consistent  with  tho  purposes  of  tho  iiistitution. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  ortler  that  the  Ixxird  of  directors  may  bo  pUiced  in  possession 
of  the  most  approved  systems  of  education,  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury  shall  cause  an  examination  to  be 
made  of  the  pnncipal  mining  schools  of  Europe,  and  n  report  to  bo  prepared  upon  tho  same,  the  expense  of 
such  service  to  bo  paid  out  or  tho  ( imexpendcd  balance  of  tho  appropriation  heretofore  made  for  tho  collec- 
tion of  mining  statistics]  flmds  of  tho  institution. 

Sec.  9.  Aivi  be  U  further  enacted,  That  tho  duties  now  performed  by  tho  spooial  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  collect  mining  statistics  in  tho  States  and  Territories  west  of  tho  Rocky 
mountains,  shall,  upon  tho  organization  and  completion  of  tho  school  of  mines  created  by  this  act,  bo  per- 
formed  under  a  permanent  system  by  the  faculty  of  said  institution,  and  their  report  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  t^him  laiu  before  Congress. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  ewaeted.  That  the  professors  and  teachers,  under  tho  direction  of  tho  president 
of  the  institution,  shall  make  [annual]  visits  to  tlio  i)rincipal  mining  districts,  accompanied  by  their  respeotivo 
classes,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  tho  mines,  miUs,  and  modes  of  working,  and  instructing  tho  pupils  in 
the  practical  operatioiw  of  mining  and  metallurgy ;  and  the  said  professors  and  teoohors  shall  also,  as  far  as 
their  time  will  permit,  give  free  lectures  to  the  miners  on  geology,  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  and  mining 
engineering,  ana  kindred  subjects.  And  the  faculty  may  roqulroj  as  a  port  of  tho  regulai*  course  of  instruc- 
tion, tho  pupils  to  engage  for  a  prescribed  period  in  practical  mining  and  milling. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury  shall  require  from  the  directors 
ond  from  tho  disbursmg  officer  or  ofiScers  appointed  bv  the  board  of  directors  such  bonds  and  Touchers  as 
ho  may  deem  neoessaij  for  the  securityand  proper  disDursemont  of  the  fund. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enoGied,  That  nom  and  after  the  expiration  of  tho  fiscal  year  oommencine  July 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  not  exceeding  one-half  of  tho  ftind  arising  from  tho  tax  loviod  upon 

Sold  and  silver  bullion  shall  bo  oxpended  by  or  on  benalf  of  the  institution,  the  [remaining  half  to]  remain- 
er  shall  be  set  apart  by  tho  Secretary  of  the  Troasunr  and  Invested  in  government  securities,  which  shall 
remain,  both  principal  and  interest,  a  permanent  fund  for  tho  support  and  maintonanoe  of  the  institution ; 
and  no  part  of  tho  moneys  so  reserved,  [half]  either  principal  or  interest,  shall  be  drawn  so  long  as  the  gov- 
ernment shall  continue  to  impoeo  a  tax  upon  gold  ana  silver  bullion,  but  after  such  tax  shall  have  ceased  tho 
interest  on  tho  reserved  ftmd  shall  be  used  for  tho  purposes  hereinbefore  mentioned. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMAET  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA, 
FROM  ITS  DISCOVERT  IN  1632  TO  1867. 

By  ALEXANDER  S.  TAYLOR, 

Author  of  the  '* Biblioorafia  Californlca  entre  1544-1807,"  ''The  Indianolocy  of  California,"  etc. ;  Hon. 

Mem.  of  the  Caltfomla  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Mercantile  Library  of  Saa  Frantisco, 

and  late  Clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Monterey. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a  present  and  past  history  of  the 
California  Peninsula,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  mother  of  the  State 
of  California.  The  missionary  histories  prior  to  1700  are  well  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  are  full  of  omissions,  mistakes,  grave  errors  of  fact,  and  innumerable  errors  of 
type,  all  of  which  have  been  copied  in  every  publication  issued  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  making  "  confusion  worse  confounded"  This  little  work  is  not 
designed  as  a  serious  history,  the  printed  materials  for  which  would  take  years 
to  digest  and  arrange,  and  the  consulting  of  immense  numbera  of  manuscripts  in 
California,  Mexico,  and  Spain,  kept  secret,  from  government  motives,  which 
alone  would  occupy  a  lifetime.  The  sketch  is  intended  as  an  historical  precis 
or  procession  of  events  irom  the  past  to  the  present  times,  which  has  never 
been  made  before — a  skeleton  guide  collated,  compared,  and  deraigned  from  the 
most  authentic  and  reliable  sources,  and  the  chapters  and  materials  are  com- 
piled and  arranged  in  a  manner,  we  hope,  convenient  and  simple,  the  plan  of 
which  has  never  been  attempted  before  in  any  work  relating  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
It  will  thus,  we  flatter  ourselves,  be  found  useful  to  the  immigrant,  the  merchant, 
the  seaman  and  navigator,  the  naturalist,  the  journalist,  the  traveller,  the  states- 
man, the  historian,  the  miner,  the  manufacturer  and  the  speculator,  and,  we  may 
add,  it  IS  made  from  the  study  of  long  years  of  California  life. 

Having  been  pressed,  as  it  were,  into  a  remote  comer  of  the  world  for  over 
three  centuries,  the  progress  of  events  induced  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848 
has  brought  thousands  of  ships  and  millions  of  men  in  sight  of  the  peninsular 
shores  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  yet  that  immense  country  is  still  empty — a 
mere  frame  without  a  picture.  But  the  rapid  completion  of  railroad  communi- 
cations across  the  continent,  with  hourly  telegrams,  the  steamer  lines  now 
securely  connecting  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  Oregon,  the  opening  in  1867 
of  the  steamer  routes  to  Australia  and  China,  and  the  institution  of  legalized  rail- 
road corporations  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  California  with  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  very  soon  draw,  voluntarily  or  not,  the  Califor- 
nia peninsula  within  the  periphery  of  events,  big  with  the  fate  of  the  future 
States,  commonwealths,  nations,  and  empires  of  the  great  ocean  which  the 
Divine  Father  of  All  seems  ordaining  for  the  immediate  future. 
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CHAPTER  L 

FIRST    MEirriON  AND    NAMS8   OF    GALIFORliriA. 

After  the  sabjugation  of  the  empire  of  Montezuma  by  Fernando  Cortez, 
in  1522,  pearls,  emeralds,  turquoises,  garnets,  and  particular  specimens 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  conquerors,  among 
much  other  spoils  of  treasure.  The  courtiers  of  the  Aztec  emperor  informed 
the  Spaniards  that  these  treasures  came  from  the  countries  and  coasts  of 
the  ocean,  a  great  way  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  the  capital.  The  King 
of  Michoacan  and  the  caciques  of  his  province  of  Golima  callea  this  country  of 
treasures  Cigtuitan,  a  name  adopted  by  the  conquerors  until  they  first  discovered 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  below  27^,  when  it  often  went  by  the  name  of  Santiago^  from 
a  place  on  the  coast  of  Tehuantepec,  where  Cortez  dispatched  his  first  *expedi- 
tion  of  1582.  It  was,  after  1532,  called  Santa  Cruz^  from  the  bay  where 
anchored  Ximenez,  the  Jirst  European  who  toas  eertairdy  known  •  to  have  landed 
on  the  peninsula.  At  this  time  it  also  obtained  the  name  of  Islas  de  Perlas, 
from  the  accounts  and  specimens  brought  to  Cortez  by  the  companions  of 
Ximenez.  It  was  then  often  called  the  Islas  Amazones,  from  a  fable  current  in 
Mexico  of  a  nation  of  female  warriors  in  these  parts,  and  also  bay,  or  gulf,  or  coun- 
try "de  Ballenas,"  or  whales.  After  the  visit  of  Cortez  in  1535,  it  first  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Califomia^  or  the  lalas  de  California,  After  the  death  of 
Cortez,  it  often  went  by  the  name  of  Idas  Carolinas^  from  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  or  from  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  under  which  term  it  is  set  down  in 
many  old  maps  and  charts,  and  as  late  as  that  of  Anson  in  1740.  After  the 
Jesuit  settlement  of  1690  the  name  of  California  became  more  and  more  con- 
firmed, until,  on  the  publication  of  the  Jesuit  Histories  after  1750,  it  became  per- 
manently recognized  in  history,  navigation,  and  geography,  under  that  title. 
After  the  settlements  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey  of  1770,  the  lower  portions 
began  to  be  styled  California  Peninsular,  California  Antigua  or  Vieja^  and 
Baja  California,  and  the  country  beyond  the  Gila  junction  of  the  Colorado  and 
its  parallel  to  the  ocean,  as  Nueva  (Jalifomia,  California  Norte,  and  Alta  Call- 
fomia.  It  was  not  till  the  American  conquest  of  1846  that  the  name  of  the 
peninsula  was  confirmed  in  commerce  as  Lower  California^  and  the  northern 
countries  as  Upper  California,  by  which  terms  they  are  now  more  fully  known 
in  politics  and  letters  than  the  Spanish  titles,  leaving  out  the  political  divisions 
of  this  last,  forming  subsequent  to  1846  what  is  now  known  as  the  Pacific  do- 
main of  the  United  States  of  America.  After  a.  d.  1800,  the  two  sections  were 
commonly  termed  Las  dos  California^,  or  Las  California^,  or  in  English  The 
two  Califormas — a  terra  so  convenient  as  to  be  frequently  applied  to  this  day, 
as  others  are  too  lengthy  or  prolix.  The  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  sometimes 
use  the  term  La  California  and  La  Califormana,  the  country  or  pertaining  to 
the  things  of  The  Californias,  Mr.  E.  E.  Hale,  of  Boston,  brings  excellent 
proof  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Calitbmia,  from  a  Queen  of  the  Amazons  called 
California,  of  the  Greco-Syrian  countries,  contained  in  an  old  Crusader  romance, 
much  read  in  the  times  of  Cortez  and  Columbus,  for  a  memoir  of  which  see 
papers  of  Hale,  published  in  1863  and  1864. 

THE    GULF   OP   CALIFORNIA — ^IT8   TITLES. 

This  great  arm  of  the  Pacific,  which  penetrates  the  American  continent 
deeper  than  any  other  in  the  New  World,  runs  from  near  23®  to  that 
of  31°  30',  or  a  length  of  say  600  geographical  miles,  to  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  It  acquired  its  name  of  the  Golfo  de 
Cortez,  or  Mar  de  Cortex,  from  the  great  captain,  who  visited  it  in  1637.    Its 
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other  names  of  Mar  Vermiglum,  Mar  Bofoj  and  Mar  Vermijo^  seem  to  have 
been  first  applied  in  1537-1540,  after  the  explorations  of  Ulloa  and  Alarcon,  from 
the  reddish  color  of  its  waters,  and  the  accounts  given  of  its  shores  by  Nuno  de 
Guzman  and  his  officers,  the  first  conquerors  of  Sinaloa.  Alter  the  discovery 
of  its  entirety  by  Kino,  in  1700,  it  became  known  as  Mar  LaurentanOj  from 
the  Virgin  of  Loretto,  patroness  of  the  California  missions,  Seno  Caiifomia^  Mar 
California,  when  in  the  Jesuit  maps  from  1730  to  1772  it  is  set  down  as  Chlfo 
de  California^  the  English  of  which  last,  ChUf  of  Califorma^  is  what  is  its  most 
acceptable,  most  confirmed,  and  widest-known  title  in  1866.  The  Gulf  of  Call- 
fomia  bathes  the  entire  lengths  of  the  eastern  shores  of  Lower  California  and 
of  the  western  boundaries  of  the  States  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  until  these  lines 
are  absorbed  by  the  waters  of  the  Colorado;  that  is,  its  shore  line  is  1,200  miles 
in  length.  In  its  northern  parts  it  is  full  of  sand-bars,  shoals,  hidden  rocks, 
shallow  soundings,  and  dangerous  currents,  while  its  southern  portions  contain 
the  finest  harbors,  bays,  and  anchorages,  with  the  safest  navigation  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  year.  Its  breadth  ranges  all  the  way  from  20  miles  at  its  head 
to  250  miles  at  its  entrance  between  Cape  San  Lucas  and  the  port  of  Mazatlan. 

ITS   OCBAN   LIKES,    COASTS,    AKD   NORTHERN   LIMITS. 

From  Cape  San  Lucas,  in  a  little  below  23°,  the  ocean  coast  carries  a  gen- 
eral northwest  direction  for  the  distance  of,  say,  700  geographical  miles  to  a 
parallel  line  one  marine  league  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Diego,  near  a  place  called  Tia  Juana,  according  to  the  Mexican  treaty  of  1848. 
To  identify  thid  line  beyond  dispute,  a  marble  monument  was  erected  by  the 
boundary  commissioners  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  1860,  opposite 
the  Coronado  Islets,  and  which  monument  is  situated  in  a  fraction  over  32°  31' 
of  latitude,  and  117°  06'  longitude  of  Greenwich.  The  ocean  shores  run  at 
least  100  miles  farther  north  than  those  of  the  extreme,  head  of  the  gulf.  This 
section  of  the  peninsula,  for  50  nautical  leagues  on  the  sea-coast  below  the  bound- 
ary, is  one'  of  the  finest  districts  for  health,  climate,  and  fertility,  the  climate 
particularly  being  one  of  the  most  uniform  and  delightful  in  the  world. 

THE   ISLANDS   OF  THE   OCEAN   AND   GULF   COASTS. 

The  first  island  on  the  Pacific,  after  passing  Cape  San  Lucas,  is  that  of 
Santa  Margarita,  which  is  22  miles  in  length  and  5  to  10  miles .  in  breadth,  ac- 
cording to  De  Fleury's  map  of  1864.  According  to  Payot's  map  of  1863,  there 
are  several  unnamed  islands  in  the  bay  of  Magdalena,  of  which  Margarita 
forms  its  southern  defence,  not  at  all  inserted  in  De  Fleury's  map  of  1864,  nor 
is  there  any  description  of  these  either  in  Belcher  or  Findley.  In  fact,  this 
part  of  the  coast  has  never  been  accurately  located,  a  crying  evil,  as  one  steamer 
and  several  vessels  have  been  lost  or  greatly  damaged  in  these  parts  since  1850. 
The  small  island  of  Cresciente  is  within  sight  of  Margarita  to  the  northeast, 
and  only  two  or  three  miles  from  the  mainland. 

About  280  miles  above  Margarita  is  the  island  of  Natividad,  some  four 
miles  long  and  two  broad.  This,  with  the  island  of  Cedros,  forms  the  south- 
west defences  of  the  bay  of  Sebastian  Viscaino,  so  called  from  that  navigator's 
anchorage  here  in  1602.  Cedros  is  some  25  miles  long  by  five  in  breadth ;  to 
the  west  of  it  are  the  small  islets  of  San  Benito.  Going  up  the  coast,  no  other 
important  islands  are  met  with  till  that  of  San  Gcronimo  is  reached,  140  miles 
from  Cedros,  and  situated  opposite  the  Mission  of  La  Rosario,  and  which  is  only 
four  or  five  miles  in  length.  The  last  island  met  with  after  Geronimo  is  Cenisas, 
near  the  bay  of  San  Quentin,  which  is  only  two  or  three  miles  in  length. 

The  island  of  Guadelupe,  nearly  due  west  from  Cedros,  and  120  miles  from 
the  coast  in  lat  28°  45',  is  also  included  in  the  territory  of  Lower  California. 
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The  position  of  this  island  was  definitely  fixed  by.  Admiral  Da  Petit  Thooars  in 
November,  1887,  though  it  was  approximately  located  on  several  old  Spanish 
and  other  charts  even  prior  to  1820;  it  is  only  a  mass  of  rocks  some  20  miles 
in  circumference^  and  has  often  been  visited  since  1850  by  Califomia  otter- 
^Jwrnters  and  whalers. 

Going  from  Cape  San  Lucas  up  the  gulf,  abo\iit  100  miles  north,  the  first 
island  of  the  gulf  is  that  of  Ceralbo  (or  White  Hills),  some  12  miles  in  length, 
aud  stated  to  contain  copper  mines  of  great  value.  The  second  is  Espinta 
Santo,  about  six  miles  long,  containing  also  very  rich  copper-mines.  This  last 
island  blocks  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  La  Paz,  which  runs  southeast  for  some 
20  miles,  in  the  western  corners  of  which  is  the  minor  bay  called  Pichilingue, 
containing  the  small  island  of  San  Juan  Nepoceno.  The  third  island  is  the 
small  one  of  San  Francisco,  in  sight  of  which  is  the  fourth,  known  as  San  Jose, 
and  some  1 2  miles  long.  The  fifth  island  is  called  Santa  Catalina,  and  within  ^ve  or 
six  miles  of  it  is  the  sixth,  called  Montserrat:  these  two  are  about  10  miles  in 
circumference  each.  The  seventh  island  is  the  celebrated  one  of  Carmen,  which 
contains  beyond  all  dispute  the  richest,  most  peculiar,  and  most  accessible  salt- 
mine in  the  whole  world,  and  entirely  inexhaustible.  The  Jesuits,  about  1730, 
asked  from  the  viceroy  a  grant  of  this  mine  in  perpetuity,  from  which  they 
would  maintain  their  California  establishments  free  of  cost  U>  the  king^s  treas- 
ury. Carmen  Island  is  about  25  miles  long  by  six  broad^  and  is  within  a  few 
hours*  sail  of  the  old  town  of  Loretto.  Five  or  six  miles  beyond  it  is  the  eighth 
island,  called  Coronados,  of  a  few  miles*  extent  Farther  up  from  Carmen  some 
80  miles  is  the  ninth  island,  San  Udefonso,  and  within  two  or  three  hours*  sail, 
that  of  Santa  Isabel,  the  tenth,  at  the  mouth  of  Moleje  Bay :  both  of  these, 
with  three  or  four  others  in  the  bay  aforesaid,  are  only  a  few  miles  in  extent 
The  three  islands  called  Galapagos,  80  miles  above  Moleje,  are  the  eleventh, 
and  are  also  only  of  a  few  miles  extent;  the  Gallapagos  are  some  25  miles  in 
front  and  to  the  west  of  Tortugas  Island,  which  is  in  midchannel  and  within 
sight  of  the  port  of  Gua3rmas  on  the  Sonora  coast :  this  island  may  be  set 
down  for  the  Sonora  coast,  and,  it  is  said,  has  an  extinct  volcano  on  it 
The  thirteenth  island  is  Trinidad,  and  the  fourteenth  San  Bemarbe,  both 
some  20  miles  in  circamference  and  about  40  miles  above  the  Galla- 
pagos. The  fifteenth  are  the  Sal  Si  Puedcs,  three  small  islands,  within  sight 
of  two  others,  known  as  Las  Animas  and  Raza,  which  together  form  an  archi- 
pelago very  dangerous  for  their  impetuous  currents.  ^  To  the  west  of  Las  Ani- 
mas, there  is  a  number  of  small  islands  close  to  the^mainland,  which  are  not 
well  known  by  name  in  geography.  Between  the  mainland  and  these,  to  the 
eastward,  is  the  Canal  de  Ballenas,  or  Whales,  which  divides  off  the  sixteenth, 
or  Great  Island  of  Angel  de  la  Guarda,  50  miles  in  length  and  about  15  in 
breadth.  Northward  of  Angel,  some  50  miles  in  the  bay  of  San  Felipe  de 
Jesus,  is  the  rocky  islet  or  farallon  of  Santa  Felicia.  Twenty  miles  £uther 
northeast  is  the  seventeenth  island,  called  San  Eugenio,  about  seven  miles 
around,  and  sometimes  called  Farallon  de  San  Eugenio,  from  a  rocky  islet  close 
by,  off  the  southern  coast  of  which  ate  some  extremely  dangerous  sunken  rocks 
and  ledges.  Immediately  north  of  San  Eugenio,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  gulf, 
are  the  eighteenth  islands,  known  as  Las  Reyes,  which  block  the  entrance  of 
the  Colorado  and  gull  Above  these  last  are  a  number  of  large  flat  islands, 
formed  by  the  bores  of  the  river  and  gulf,  which  are  enclosed  within  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  a  regular  network  of  similar  formations  is  found  nearly  to 
the  junction  of  the  Gila,  and  which  all  belong  to  Mexican  territory. 

Coming  down  the  gulf  from  the  river  on  the  west  shore  oi  Sonora,  or 
the  edstern  waters  of  Uie  gulf,  is  first  the '  small  island  of  Patos,  which  is 
some  180  miles  southeast  of  San  Eugenio.  A  narrow  strait  divides  this  from 
the  large  island  of  Tiburon,  some  20  miles  long  and  10  broad,  and  which  can 
be  seen  from  above  the  city  of  Hermosillo  in  clear  weather.      Below  Tiburon, 
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some.  25  miles,  is  San  Pedro  Martyr  Island,  and  30  miles  farther  soatb  is  that 
of  San  Marco,  a  few  miles  north  of  Gaaymas,  the  bay  of  which  port  has  several 
small  islets.  To  the  south  of  Gaaymas,  50  miles,  is  the  small  island  of  Lobos. 
At  the  month  of  the  River  Sinaloa  are  five  or  six  small  islands,  among  the 
principal  of  which  is  San  Ignacio  and  Macapula.  Below  the  month  of  the  Kiver 
Culiacan  are  several  long,  low  islands  along  the  coast,  which  are,  however,  very 
little  known  in  navigation  or  commerce.  To  the  south  of  these  last,  to  the  port 
of  Mazatlan,  the  coast  is  generally  clean,  with  open  aspects ;  seaward  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf^  where  the  ocean  swells,  in  the  hurricane  months,  beat  with 
immense  surfe  and  rollers  of  overwhelming  force.  After  the  stormy  season  has 
past,  the  navigation  of  the  gulf  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  delightful  in  any 
sen,  for  more  than  eight  months  of  the  year.  But  the  above-named  islands  of 
the  eastern  waters  belong  in  no  way  to  Lower  California,  but  pertain  entirely 
to  Sinaloa  and  Sonora. 

All  this  immense  stretch  and  lines  of  1,200  miles  of  gulf  coast  and  700  miles 
of  ocean  shores,  with  their  islands,  are  entirely  unfixed  hydrographically,  either 
in  books,  charts,  or  maps,  except  a  few  points  by  Spanish  navigators,  between 
1770  and  1800,  by  the  English  and  French,  between  1824  and  1850,  and  by 
Americans,  between  1846  and  1866,  the  most  accurate  of  which  are  those  of 
Admiral  Belcher  in  1839,  confined,  however,  only  to  four  or  five  localities  on 
the  ocean  coast.  WijLh  the  wealth  of  minerals,  nsheries,  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce, which  is  opening  on  these  wonderful  territories,  and  the  immense  amount 
of  shippiiig  which  sail  daily  within  sight  of  its  sea  lines,  the  scientific  survey  of 
them  by  competent  persons  is  loudly  called  for  by  the  principal  maritime 
powers  of  the  world :  probably  it  could  be  better  done  by  a  joint  commission 
of  hydrographists  of  the  great  naval  powers.  There  is  not  an  island  in  all  those 
we  have  mentioned,  in  the  gulf  or  in  the  Pacific,  except  Santa  Margarita, 
Cedros,  and  Guadelupe,  whose  tnie  positions  or  superficial  dimensions  are  known 
in  navigation,  geography,  or  history,  and  only  a  few  of  them  are  inhabited, 
and  then  only  by  a  few  fishermen.  If  all  these  islands,  which  contain  immense 
resources  in  excellent  harbors,  in  minerals,  in  fisheries,  and  in  pearl-oyster  banks, 
were  joined  together,  they  would  make  a  district  of  country  100  miles  long  by 
80  miles  broad,  and  at  a  rough  estimate,  they  would  make  one-fifteenth  of  the 
superficies  of  the  peninsula. 

CHAPTER  n. 

THE   HARBORS,   BAYS,   AND   PORTS   OF   THE   PENINSULA. 

CoMiKQ  from  San  Diego  to  the  south  on  the  Pacific,  the  best-known  har- 
bors are : 

Mrst.  The  Bay  of  Todos  Santos,  near  which  is  the  well-known  locality, 
called  the  Sausal  do  Camacho,  where  salt  has  been  procured  in  abundance 
since  1855.  It  makes  a  fine  harbor  for  vessels  under  400  tons,  and  is  now  often 
resorted  to  by  whalers  and  others.  A  grant  of  great  extent  covers  the  lands  of 
this  bay,  claimed  by  Jos6  Y.  Limantour. 

Second,  To  the  southward,  about  100  miles,  is  the  fine  bay  and  port  of  San 
Quintin,  sometimes  called  in  maps  and  charts  San  Francisco,  and  also  Bay  of 
the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  of  Cologne  ;  San  Quintin  is  the  term  now  gen- 
erally known  in  navigation.  The  apex  of  the  bay  at  the  north  has  valuable 
Salinas  or  salt-beds,  which  have  been  worked  since  1853,  and  the  salt  from  its 
superior  quality  is  well  known  in  the  San  Francisco  markets.  A  large  grant 
of  land  is  also  laid  down  here  as  belonging  to  Limantour. 

Third,  To  the  southward,  some  130  miles,  is  the  great  bay  of  Sebastian 
Viscaino,  made  by  Cedros  and  Natividad  Islands ;  its  western  aspects  are  en- 
tirely open  to  the  west  for  one-half  of  its  length.      It  has  a  small  arm  at  its- 
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nortbem  apeit,  called  Pescado  Blanca,  where  is  a  valuable  salt-bed,  in  tho 
vicinity  of  which  is  the  grant  of  Mr.  Millatowitch,  a  well-known  Russian  citizen 
of  California.  Several  extensive  lagoons  make  into  the  land,  according  to 
Payot's  map,  which  are  laid  down  in  no  other  map.  A  third  grant,  some  60 
miles  long  and  20  broad,  covering  all  the  neighboring  lands  of  the  bay,  is  also 
here  claimed  by  Limantour.  YaUiable  salinas  are  found  all  along  the  shores 
of  this  bay,  which  was  discovered  by  Viscaino  in  1602,  though  on  many  maps 
it  is  put  down  as  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  also  Saint  Sebastian ;  on  others, 
the  ^ay  of  Magdalena  is  located  here. 

Fourth*  Some  10  miles  below  Natividad  Island  is  the  small  bay  of  San 
Bartholomew,  often  called  Turtle  Bay,  which  contains  valuable  fisheries  of 
turtle,  used  for  the  supply  of  the  San  Francisco  market 

Mfth,  One  hundred  miles  below  San  Bart's,  after  doubling  Point  Abreojoa, 
is  Ballenas  Bay,  which  in  27°  runs  into  the  land  for  20  miles,  and  is  the  resort 
of  innumerable  whales  in  the  calving  season,  and  from  which  hundreds  of  tons 
of  oil  have  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and  the  East  since  1858. 

Sixth,  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Ballenas  opens  up  the  Great 
Gulf  or  Bay  of  La  Magdalena,  discovered  by  Cabrillo  in  1642,  rediscovered  by 
Viscaino  in  1602,  and  found  from  the  descriptions  of  this  last  by  the  Jesuit 
Father  GuiHen  in  1719.  It  is  often  mentioned  by  Spanish  navigators,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  but  was  not  known 
properly  in  navigation  till  Admiral  Belcher's  visit  of  1839.  The  bay  forms 
into  a  gi'eat  many  ramifications  and  arms,  and  is  about  50  miles  in  extreme 
length,  with  several  low,  sandy  islands,  as  well  as  rocky  ones ;  its  breadth  ranges 
all  the  way  from  5  to  20  miles.  For  the  last  60  years  it  has  been  the  resort 
of  American  whalers,  sealers,  and  other  hunters,  and  since  1854  regular  estab- 
lishments of  this  class  from  California  have  aggregated  on  its  shores  until  quite 
a  settlement  is  now  formed.  It  is  also  much  resorted  to  by  Chinamen  from 
San  Francisco  for  gathering  the  mollusk  called  aulon,  the  meat  of  which  is  so 
much  esteemed  by  the  wemthy  people  of  China. 

Seventh,  Some  50  miles  below  Magdalena  the  small  bay  of  Todos  Santos  Mis- 
sion is  reached,  near  which  are  some  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the  peninsula. 

Eighth,  About  35  miles  farther  (south),  at  the  extremity  of  Lower  California, 
Cape  San  Lucas,  the  most  celebrated  promontory  on  the  west  coast  of  America, 
is  reached.  And  here  we  begin  to  turn  north  and  east  up  the  grand  portals  of 
the  Gulf  of  California,  of  whose  best  harbors,  ports,  and  bays,  we  shall  now 
make  such  detail  as  is  warranted  from  what  has  been  noted  of  them,  not  a 
single  one  of  which,  however,  has  been  properly  surveyed. 

Ninth,  The  first  is  the  roadstead  of  the  old  Mission  of  San  Jos6,  often  called 
San  Jos6  del  Cabo  or  of  the  Cape,  from  its  proximity  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  and 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bay  of  San  Bemarbe  or  Porto  Seguro  of  old 
charts ;  from  the  cape  it  is  distant  some  20  miles  near  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  or  arroyo  of  San  Jos^.  This  is  a  frequent  stopping-place  for  whalers,  and 
the  schooners  running  from  Guaymas,  Mazatlan,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Bias, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fertile  land  is  found  in  its  vicinity. 

Tenth,  Eighty  miles  above  San  Jos6  is  the  well-known  bay  of  La  Paz, 
which  penetrates  the  land  to  the  south  some  25  miles  from  Espiritu  Santo 
Island,  naving  a  varying  breadth  of  from  6  to  10  miles.  This  is  one  of  the 
safest  and  finest  bays  and  harbors  in  the  two  Califomias,  and  has  been  known  in 
navigation  and  history  for  350  years.  It  has  been  celebrated  all  this  time  for 
the  abundance  of  pearl  oysters,  and  has  produced  pearls  among  the  most  valued 
gems  of  the  jeweller  and  lapidary,  and  prized  in  the  regalia  oi  kings,  emperors, 
and  princes.  It  was  the  centre  of  operations  of  the  American  navtd  and  mili- 
tary forces  in  1846  to  1848,  and  is  now  the  depot  for  the  Mexican  coast  line  of 
steamers  from  San  Francisco.  Since  1830  it  has  been  the  capital  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, where  all  government  operations  centre. 
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Tenth,  The  next  harbor  is  the  small  one  of  the  old  Presidio  of  Loretto,  which 
has  been  known  since  1700.  It  is  formed  by  the  Coronado  and  Carmen  Islands, 
and  makes  a  fine  anchorage  in  ordinary  seasons ;  in  its  yicinity  the  pearl  oyster 
was  formerly  found  in  the  greatest  aHhindance. 

Eleventh,  The  next  harbor  north  of  Lioretto  of  valne  is  that  of  Moleje,  so 
called  from  an  Indian  camp  found  there  by  the  Jesuits  before  1730.  It  is  about 
20  miles  deep  by  an  average  of  five,  and  is  considered  the  best  in  the  gulf  after 
La  Paz.  It  IS  famous  for  the  extent  of  its  pearl-oyster  banks,  and  was  resorted 
to  by  the  divers  from  the  Sinaloa  coast  in  the  time  of  Cortez. 

Twelfth,  Above  Moleje  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  abounds  in  small  harbors, 
none  of  which*  are  frequented  or  much  better  known  than  in  the  time  of  Father 
.Consag's  voyage  of  1746,  the  country  having  very  few  inhabitants  above  Moleje. 
The  large  bay  of  Los  Angeles,  180  miles  above  Moleje,  capable  as  is  said 
of  holding  hundreds  of  smtdl  vessels,  has  been  frequently  resorted  to  within  the 
last  ten  years,  and  its  waters  and  those  of  Angel  Island  abound  in  a  peculiar 
species  of  whale  and  rich  banks  of  pearl  oysters.  Copper,  sulphur,  and  argen* 
tiferous  lead  minerals  are  said  to  be  very  abundant  in  the  country  around  its 
shores,  as  intimated  by  Consag  in  1746. 

Thirteenth,  Above  this  bay  of  Los  Angeles,  some  160  miles,  is  the  bay  and 
ort  of  San  Felipe  de  Jesus,  which  has  been  established  since  1858,  principally 
y  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Millatowich,  who  has  here  another  grant  of  land.  This 
is  described  as  a  fine  little  harbor,  and  has  been  used  by  American  vessels  bound 
to  the  Colorado,  and  for  communications  overland  to  the  Bay  of  San  Quintin  on 
the  ocean  coast,  and  for  trading  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  country  around 
the  peninsular  head  of  the  gulf.  It  was  formerly,  with  that  of  Los  Angeles,  used 
by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans  for  conveying  stores  and  effects  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  missions  on  the  ocean  coast  above  Santa  Gertrudes  between  1760  and 
1800,  and  since  1858  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  There  is  now 
(1867)  said  to  be  a  small  settlement  here. 

Above  San  Felipe  there  are  no  poi-ts  or  harbors  worth  mentioning,  as  they 
are  said  to  be  shallow  and  but  little  frequented,  or  fitted  for  commerce,  from  the 
dangerous  shoals  and  caycs  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Colorado.  All  the 
forementioned  islands,  harbors,  bays,  and  ports  of  the  gulf,  were  first  made 
known  and  named  by  Padre  Pedro  Ugarte,  in  his  voyage  up  the  gulf  in  1721, 
in  the  sloop  Triumph  of  the  Cross,  and  more  thoroughly  and  in  detail  by 
Father  Fernando  Consag  in  1746,  continued  in  small  degree  by  Padre  Winces- 
lao  Link  in  1765  ;  since  that  period  nothing  has  been  done  in  these  gulf  lines  of 
any  account. 

FROOKSaa    OF   DISCOVERY    AND    SXPLOBATION — THE   EXTRA-0HRI8TIAK  WORLD 

DIVIDED   BETWEEN   SPAIN   AND   PORTUGAL. 

The  treaty  of  Sanigosa,  concluded  at  that  city  on  the  22d  April,  1529, 
between  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  King  of  Portugal,  by  which  the  old  under- 
standing of  1494  was  confirmed,  and  the  islands  or  now  countries  discov- 
ered and  to  be  discovered  should  be  divided  between  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. Pope  Nicholas  V.  in  1454  had  granted  his  bull  of  approval  that  Por- 
tugal should  have  the  results  of  all  her  discoveries  not  occupied  by 
Christian  people,  made  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the  eastward,  which  about 
the  time  of  Columbus's  first  voyage  of  1492  they  had  succeeded  in  doubling. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1494  nierefore  procured  from  Pope  Alexander  YL 
buUs  of  approval,  granting  them  all  discoveries  made  to  the  west  Acrimonious 
disputes  arising  under  these  bulls,  the  two  powers  made  at  the  town  of  Torde- 
sillas  the  famous  Treaty  of  Partition  of  the  Ocean,  by  which  all  lands  lying 
to  the  east  of  a  meridian  line  370  leagues  westward  of  the  Cape  Yefde  Island 
were  to  belong  to  Portugal,  while  all  to  the  west  of  the  said  line  fell  to  Spain. 
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On  this  basis  the  navigators  of  both  countries  ran  afool  of  each  other  in  the 
Malayan  seas  and  archipelagos  in  search  of  the  valuable  spices,  and  the  precious 
stones,  pearls,  and  metals,  when  all  Europe  was  again  put  in  commotion  by  the 
peppery  disputes  between  the  two  Catholic  potencies,  of  where  £ast  save  out, 
and  woere  West  ended.  Commissioners  from  these  two  nations,  then  tne  great- 
est naval  powers  in  the  world,  met  at  the  city  of  Badajos  in  Spain  in  1523,  but 
without  effecting  any  settlement.  The  second  commissions  then  came  together 
at  the  city  of  Saragossa  in  Spain,  and  on  the  22d  of  April,  1529,  aforesaid,  a 
final  treaty  of  limits  was  effected,  by  the  King  of  Spain  selling  to  the  King  of 
Portugal  all  his  rights  to  the  islands  of  the  Moluccas,  for  the  sum  of  850,000 
ducats  of  gold,  equivalent  to  $3,080,000  of  our  money,  and  for  Spain  to  retire 
within  limits  cast  of  the  said  Moluccas.  This  arrangement  greatly  affected  and, 
stimulated  the  subsequent  discovery,  exploration,  and  conquest  of  the  continents 
and  islands  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  great  South  Sea,  now  called  the  Pacific, 
and  hastened  materuJly  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Califomias,  and  the  islands 
of  the  great  Eastern  Archipelagos. 

■ 

GIRCUMNAYiaATIOV  OF  THE   EARTH — WHAT   WAS   BELIEVED   SQUARE   IS   SHOWN 

TO    BE    nOVSD, 

Only  a  few  years  before,  Fernando  Magallanes  with  three  Spanish  ships,  after 
a  perilous  passage  of  thirty-seven  days  through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name, 
entered  a  boundless  horizon  of  water,  which  he  named  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
27th  day  of  November,  1520.  So  greatly  was  he  affected  that  he  shed  tears  of 
joy,  and  ordered  thanks  to  be  returned  to  God  throughout  his  fleet.  Sailing  to 
the  north  and  west  he  arrived  at  the  Western,  now  called  Philippine  islands,  and 
was  killed  at  the  Island  of  Matan  in  that  group,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1521. 
After  many  escapes  from  peril  by  sea  and  land,  Juan  Sebastian  del  Cano  brought 
the  ship  Victoria  with  18  men,  from  the  Moluccas,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  back  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  came  to  anchor  at  the 
port  of  San  Lucas,  in  Spain,  on  the  6th  September,  1522  ;  the  vessel  being  the 
first  which  had  made  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  confirmed  the  theory 
of  men  of  learning  who  argued  this  fact  from  the  figure  of  our  planet  when  in 
eclipse  with  the  sun.  For  this  great  feat,  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  made  Del  Ca- 
no a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  his  18  companions  were  all  higlily  recompensed  and 
honored.     Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  sun  never  set  on  the  empire  of  Spain. 

THE  GREAT  SOUTH  SEA  ALSO  POSSESSED  BT  SPAIN. 

But  it  was  nine  long  years  before  Magellan's  circumnavigation,  that  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa  saw  from  the  mountains  of  the  Isthmus  the  great  sea,  without 
limits  of  horizon,  to  the  southwest,  and  on  the  25th  September,  1518,  he  entered 
the  ocean  at  Panama,  and  took  possession  of  the  South  Seas  for  the  King  of  Spain. 

IN   SEARCH   OF  THE   8PI0E   ISLANDS   OF  MAGELLAN — VOTAGE   FROli   SPAIN   BT 

GARCIA   LOTASA    IN   1525. 

In  the  year  1525,  on  the  24th  July,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  dispatched 
Garcia  Jofre  de  Loyasa,.  with  a  fleet  of  six  vessels  and  450  men,  from  Corunna,  in 
Spain,  to  take  possession  of  the  Spice  Islands,  in  which  expedition  went  Andres 
de  Urdanetta  as  one  of  the  pilots,  who  afterward  became  an  Augustine  monk, 
and  was  in  the  expedition  of  Legaspi  in  1564. 

The  Pataca,  commanded  by  Jago  de  Guevara,  the  smallest  vessel  in  Loyasa's 
fleet,  which  had  separated  in  a  storm  on  the  first  of  June,  after  entering  the  Pa- 
cific by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  steered  along  the  west  coast  of  America,  and 
«ame  to  anchor  at  Tehuantepec,  on  the  25th  July,  1526,  after  a  passage  of  55 
days ;  Captain  Guevara  and  his  chaplam.  Friar  Arreyzaga,  were  conducted  to 
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Cortez,  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  This  is  the  first  voyage  on  record  from  the  coasts 
of  Chili  to  the  coasts  of  Mexico.  The  remaining  vessels  of  the  fleet  crossed  the 
equator,  and  in  latitude  4^  north,  on  the  30th  July,  1526,  Loyasa,  the  captain- 

feneral  of  the  expedition,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sebastian  del  Cano,  who 
ad  been  sent  by  the  emperor  as  second  in  command.  Del  Cano  also  died  at 
sea,  four  days  aner  Loyasa.  Torribio  Alonzo  de  Salazar  was  then  chosen  com- 
mander, and  immediately  sailed  for  the  Ladrone  Islands,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  4th  September,  after  leaving  which,  Salazar  himself  died  on  the  10th.  Martin 
Iniguez  was  then  chosen  commander.  On  the  31st  December  Iniguez  anchors 
at  Tidore,  of  the  Moluccas,  and  is  immediately  menaced  by  the  Portuguese. 
Iniguez  also  dying,  Hernando'  de  la  Torre  was  chosen  commander,  who,  at  Gil- 
lolo  Island,  met  with  the  fleet  of  Alvaro  de  Saavedra,  sent  by  Cortez  from  Mexico 
in  1527,  to  cooperate  with  Loyasa^s  fleet.  The  expeditions  meeting  with  great 
trouble  from  the  Portuguese,  and  Saavedra  dying,  JDe  la  Torre  offered  to  cease 
all  opposition,  if  the  Spaniards  were  returned  by  them  to  Spain.  This  was 
effected,  and  IJrdanetta  and  De  la  Torre  passed  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  Por- 
tuguese Indiae,  thence  to  Lisbon,  and  arrived  in  Spain  in  February,  1537,  having 
left  the  Moluccas  in  1534,  and  departed  from  Corunna  in  July![  1525 :  it  had 
taken  them  twelve  years  to  get  round  the  world. 

OOBTSZ  BBNDS   SAAVEDRA  TO  FIND   T         BPICB    ISLANDS. 

The  emperor  had  pressed  on  Cortez  the  discovery  of  a  strait  dividing  the 
continent,  and  the  finmng  a  way  from  New  Spain  to  the  Islands  of  Spices,  Ma- 
gellan's vessel  having  brought  a  large  quantity  of  those  valuable  materials,  then 
selling  at  immense  prices  in  Europe.  The  !rataca,  under  Guevara,  arriving  in 
Mexico  about  this  time,  Cortez  was  stimulated  to  effect  promptly  these  great  ob- 
jects, and  accordingly  dispatched  his  kinsman,  Alvara  de  Saavedra,  with  three 
ships,  the  Florida,  the  St.  Jago,  and  the  Espiritu  Santo,  with  110  men.  These 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Sihuantanejo,  in  West  Mexico,  on  the  Slst  October,  1527. 
Steering  to  the  west,  they  met  with  great  sufferii^s,  losing  two  vessels  of  the 
fleet,  and  Saavedra,  in  the  other,  arriving  at  the  Ladrone  Islands  in  January, 
1528.  From  thence  he  visited  Mindando,  and  finally  joined  the  last  vessel  of 
Loyasa's  unfortunate  fleet,  under  De  la  Torre,  at  Gillolo,  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
who  would  not  credit  that  Saavedra's  ship  had  come  from  New  Spain,  until  after 
cautious  inquiries.  Saavedra  repaired  his  ship  at  Tidore,  took  aboard  seventy 
auintals  of  cloves,  and  the  3d  June,  1528,  with  only  30  men,  set  sail  from  Ti- 
dore to  return  to  New  Spain,  but  after  reaching  lat  14^  north,  and  meeting  with 
many  misfortunes,  was  compelled  to  turn  back  to  Tidore  again,  where  he  arrived 
in  October,  and  again  repaired  his  vessel.  In  May,  1529,  he  left  this  island, 
again  to  return  to  Mexico  by  the  way  of  New  Guinea,  and,  after  a  short  stay  at 
the  islands  Los  Jardines  (in  176^  W.  of  Greenwich),  died  at  sea.  Before  dying,  he 
called  his  men  together,  and  made  Pedro  Lasso  commander.  Saavedra  was  a  good 
man,  and  greatly  respected  by  his  men,  and  had  formed  a  plan  for  opening  a 
passage  by  sea  tiirough  the  Isthmus  of  America.  Lasso  died  at  sea  eight  cUtys 
after  Saavedra,  and  it  was  Urdanetta,  as  would  seem  from  the  confused  Spanish 
accounts,  who  brought  back  Saavedra's  vessel  to  the  Spice  Islands,  where  he 
arrived  with  only  18  men,  and  joined  De  la  Torre.  Here,  from  reports  that  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  had  sold  the  Spice  Islands  to  Portugal,  they  fell  into  dis- 
putes, wars,  and  misfortunes  with  the  Portuguese  and  the  natives,  and  finally, 
being  greatly  reduced  in  men  in  both  ships,  by  scurvy  and  other  sickness,  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Portnguese,  until  both  parties  could  hear 
from  Europe.  After  many  delays  they  gave  themselves  up,  the  Portuguese 
agreeing  in  1534  to  return  them  to  Europe,  and  they  reached  Spain,  after  a 
tedious  and  dangerous  journey,  in  India,  Asia,  and  the  Mediterranean,  in  February, 
1537,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Loyasa's  expedition.    The  two'expeditionsi 
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which  had  cost  so  much  money  and  so  many  lives,  experienced,  from  first  to  lasti 
a  sad  and  mnunerable  train  of  trials,  dangers,  deaths,  shipwrecks,  misfortuues,  and 
disgraces,  which  greatly  affected  the  public  sentiment  in  Spain  and  Mexico,  par- 
ticularly when  the  emperor^s  sale  of  the  Moluccas  was  made  known  through  the 
final  treaty  of  Saragossa  of  1529,  this  treaty  being  essentially  promoted  by  the 
difficulties  and  complications  growing  out  of  the  operations  of  the  forces  of  Lo- 
yasa  and  Saavedra. 

CHAPTER  m. 

XIR8T  VOTAGS  OBDERED   BT   OOBTEZ  TO  FIND  THE   COUNTRIES  OF  PEARLS 

AND   GOLD. 

In  1528  Fernando  Cortez  dispatched,  from  Tehuantcpec,  Cristoval  de  Olid 
and  Die&ro  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  m  five  vessels  to  make  discoveries  to  the  north 
and  to  tlBe  south,  while  he  went  to  Europe  (in  1528)  to  defend  himself  against 
his  enemies.  This  enterprise,  like  the  one  sent  by  him  from  2^catQla  in  the 
same  year  under  Pedro  Nufiez  Maldonado  (or  Francisco  Maldonado),  who  went 
up  as  high  as  the  river  of  Santiago,  in  Jalisco,  resulted  in  nothing  of  material 
interest,  except  stimulating  the  desire  of  Cortez  to  know  more  of  the  northern 
countries. 

SECOND   VOTAGE   ORDERED   BT  CORTEZ,   TO   FIND  THE   ISLAND   OF   CALIFORNIA, 

RICH   IN   GOLD   AND   PRECIOUS   STONES. 

After  returning  from  Spain  to  Mexico,  in  1580,  where  he  was  made  Mar- 

2uis  of  Oaxaca  by  the  emperor,  with  the  authority  to  make  further  conquests, 
lortez  got  ready  four  vessels,  named  La  Ooncepcion,  San  Lazaro,  San  Marcos, 
and  San  Miguel.  These  last  two  he  placed  under  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  of  the 
1528  enterprise,  directing  him  to  make  explorations  to  the  north  and  west 
among  the  islands  and  coasts  of  New  Spain,  and  to  find  the  Island  of  California, 
rich  in  gold  and  precious  stones.  He  had  thus  dispatched,  since  1527,  four 
expeditions  of  discovery,  viz. :  Saavedra's,  De  Olid  and  Mendoza's,  Maldonado^s 
and  the  present  again  under  Mendoza.  This  last  now  sailed  from  Acapulco  on 
the  dd  June,  1532,  and,  exploring  the  coast,  came  to  anchor  at  Aguatlan,  or 
Santiago  de  Buen  Esperanza,  in  20^ ;  from  thence  to  the  port  of  Matanchel  in 
21°  :  in  a  few  days  anerward  he  found  the  Magdalena  or  Tres  Marias  Islands, 
60  miles  to  tbe  northwest  After  this  he  proceeded  slowly  along  the  coast  till 
he  made  27°  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mayo  River.  Meeting  with  a  constant 
series  of  storms,  attacks  from  the  natives,  short  provisions,  and  his  crews  in  a 
mutinous  state,  he  determined  to  send  one  vessel  back  by  sea,  while  with  the 
other  he  continued  his  voyage  to  the  north.  The  returning  vessel  was  wrecked 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yanderas,  near  Cape  Corrientes,  when  all  but  three  men  were 
killed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  vessel  was  seized  by  the  soldiers  of  Nuno  de 
Guzman.  Of  Mendoza's  vessel  nothing  more  is  known  than  rumors  prevailed 
of  his  being  wrecked  farther  north,  with  the  loss  of  all  on  board.  None  of  his 
crew  ever  returned.  The  three  survivors  from  the  Indian  attack  reached  Cortez 
in  1531,  several  months  afterward,  and  from  their  accounts  strong  representa- 
tions were  made  by  him  against  Guzman  before  the  royal  Audiencia  of  Mexico. 

THIRD  VOTAOE  ORDERED  BT  CORTEZ. 

On  the  30th  October,  1533,  Cortez  dispatched  from  Tehuantepec  the  Con- 
cepcion  and  San  L&zaro  on  the  search  after  Mendoza  and  to  Airther  explore  to 
the  north.  The  first  was  under  Diego  Becerra,  with  Fortun  Ximenez  for  pilot, 
and  the  second  under  Hernando  Grijalva,  with  Martin  de  Acosta  for  pilot. 
The  two  vessels  a  few  days  afterward  separated  in  a  storm.     Grijalva,  stretch- 
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ing  to  tbe  west»  diBCOvered  the  islanda  of  Saint  Thomas,  now  the  Revilla  Gige- 
dos,  and  reached  near  the  latitude  of  San  Bias,  after  which,  in  the  spring  of 
1584,  he  returned  in  the  San  Lazaro,  and  came  to  anchor  at  Acapulco.  It 
was  in  this  voyage  that  the  old  captain  met  with  the  California  mermaid,  a  sea 
mammal  seldom  exceeding  36  inches  in  length  or  of  the  weight  of  seven  or 
eight  pounds. 

The  Concepcion,  under  Beccrra,  stretched  farther  north  along  the  coast  of 
Jalisco,  when,  his  crew,  mutinying,  he  was  murdered  by  his  pilot,  P^ortun  Xime- 
nez :  the  scene  of  this  atrocity  must  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Mazatlan,  as  Ximenez  immediately  after  stretched  directly  west,  and  came  to  a 
new  coast,  never  before  visited,  and  anchored  in  a  small  bay  which  they  called 
Santa  Cru2.  Here  Ximenez  and  20  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  Indians, 
while  the  survivors  made  their  escape  in  the  Concepcion  with  many  pearls  and 
curious  things  obtained,  and  took  her  over  to  the  roadstead  of  Chiametla, 
which  is  set  down  now  on  maps  as  a  few  leagues  south  of  Mazatlan.  Here  she 
was  also  seized  by  De  Guzman  and  her  men  made  prisoners  ;  on  ascertaining 
which,  Cortc2  made  energetic  representations  to  the  Audiencia,  who  were  afraid 
both  of  himself  and  Guzman,  ana  gave  him  no  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  he 
was  thca  out  of  pocket  70,000  castellanos  in  gold,  by  his  various  sea  expedi- 
tions. 

FOURTH   VOTAOB   OBDEBBD   BT   COBTBZ,   IN   WHICH   HB   TAKB8    COMMAND. 

Fired  with  indignity  at  such  outrages  on  his  rights,  he  assembled  an  army 
of  400  Spaniards  and  300  negroes,  mounted  and  on  foot,  and  reared  and  tore 
up  along  the  valleys  of  the  coast,  determined  to  punish  Guzman  and  his  minions ; 
sending  his  veszels,  the  Santa  Agueda  and  Santo  Tomas,  in  August,  1531, 
from  Tehuantepec  to  Chiametla,  where  he  recaptured  the  San  Lazaro  from  the 
party  of  Guzman  :  these  two  old  rovers,  however,  were  prudent  enough  not  to 
engage  in  pitched  battle. 

from  Chiametla,  on  the  15th  April,  1535,  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the  west 
for  the  place  where  Ximenez  was  killed,  and  his  escaped  companions  had  brought 
such  fine  pearls.     On  the  1st  of  May  he  found  an  island,  called  by  him  Santia- 

fo,  probably  Ceralbo  or  £spfritu  Santo,  and  on  the  dd  came  to  anchor  in  the 
ay  where  Ximenez  and  his  men  were  killed  in  1533.  This  bay  is  the  same 
accepted  in  history  as  that  now  called  the  Bay  of  La  Paz,  but  which  Cortez 
named  the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  was  solemnly  taken  possession  of  for  the 
crown  of  Spain.  Here  he  landed  with  130  men  and  40  horses^  and  sent  back 
two  of  bis  vessels  to  Chiametla  to  bring  the  remainder  of  his  land  forces.  These, 
soon  returned  with  a  portion  of  the  forces,  and  were  immediately  dispatched 
back  to  bring  the  remainder,  from  which,  however,  only  one  returned,  the  other 
being  lost  in  the  succession  of  storms  then  prevailing.  Cortez  then  himself 
returned  to  Chiametla,  from  whence  he  again  landed  at  Santa  Cruz  afler  the 
greatest  dan^rs,  and  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  forces  there  from  dying  of 
starvation.  Explorations  were  now  made  on  every  side  by  land  and  sea,  and 
so  twelve  months  passed  without  finding  any  great  cities  or  mines,  or  tbe  long- 
sought  strait.  His  men  were  now  discontented  and  mutinous.  His  wife, 
Juana  de  Zuiiiga,  hearing  he  was  wrecked  or  dead,  sent  a  vessel,  in  1537,  to 
Santa  Cruz  to  verify  the  truth,  with  the  news  that  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza, 
the  new  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  had  arrived.  On  receiving  this  news,  Cortez  imme- 
diately departed  in  one  of  his  vessels,  leaving  his  remaining  ships,  armaments, 
and  men  in  California,  under  the  command  of  Francisco  de  Ulloa.  On  the  way 
he  met  with  the  vessel  under  Hernando  Grijalva,  and  both  entered  the  port  of 
Acapulco,  about  April,  1537.  Ulloa,  finding  every  thing  going  on  bad  in  the 
settlement,  returned  with  all  his  expedition  to  New  Spain,  early  in»1538. 
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THE   FIFTH     AND    LAST   VOTAOE     ORDERED    BT    GORTEZ — ^THE    SEVEN    CITIES,    AND 

THE     GRAND     QUIVIRA,    CIBOLA,  AND     TOTONTEAC,    NORTH     OF     THE     GILA 

KING   TATARAX   WITH    CROZIER   AND    LONG   BEARD,    HOART   AND    RICH. 

About  this  time  all  New  Spain  was  in  a  whirl  of  excitement  from  the 
arrival  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  who  had  landed,  in  1627,  in  Tampa  Bay  in  Florida, 
and  had  wandered  with  several  companies  across  the  continent  until  they 
arrived  at  Culiacan  of  Sinaloa,  in  1636,  after  great  perils.  And  growing  out 
of  this  were  the  reports  of  Friar  Marcos  de  Noza,  who  with  some  companions 
had  wandered  from  Culiacan,  in  1639,  to  a  new,  strange  country  to  the  north, 
where  were  many  rich  countries  full  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  called 
Cibola,  Totonteac,  and  Grand  Quivira,  and  in  those  countries  was  a  king, 
called  Tatarax  with  a  long  beard^  hoary  and  rich,  who  worshipped  a  cross  of 
gold  and  the  image  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  This  country,  heard  of  also  by 
De  Vaca,  was  the  same  we  now  call  Central  and  North  Arizona,  and  Friar  Mar- 
cos said  they  were  populous  in  many  peoples.  To  prove  this,  Viceroy  Men- 
doza  set  on  foot,  in  1640,  the  expedition  of  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado  to 
go  by  land,  who  got  up  as  high  in  New  Mexico  as  latitude  40^.  In  concert 
with  these  he  also  sent  Fernando  de  Alarcon  with  two  vessels,  who  proceeded 
up  the  gulf,  and  ascended  the  Colorado  beyond  the  Gila.  But  neither  of  these 
expeditions  found  the  great  cities  of  gold  nor  the  powerful  and  populous  king- 
doms. Excited  by  these  movements,  and  to  recover  him«blf  of  his  great  losses, 
Cortez  determined  to  prepare  another  expedition  to  find  out  the  great  kingdoms 
and  rich  peoples  of  the  north.  This  expedition  consisted  of  the  barks  Santa 
Agueda,  Santo  Tomas,  and  La  Trinidad,  which  were  placed  by  him  under  com- 
mand of  his  old  officer  Francisco  de  Ulloa,  who  sailed  from  Acapulco  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1539.  A*  few  days  out  at  sea  the  Santa  Agueda  broke  her  main- 
mast. After  repairing  at  the  port  of  Colima,  they  left  again,  and  shortly  after 
the  Santo  Tomas  sunk  at  sea  in  a  great  storm.  With  the  other  two  vessels  be 
sailed  up,  as  would  seem,  on  the  Sonora  side,  to  the  head  of  the  gul^  and  find- 
ing the  two  shores  meet,  returned  down  along  the  peninsular  coasts  until  he 
came  to  anchor  in  his  old  port  of  Santa  Cniz  on  the  18th  October,  1639. 
Sailing  out  on  the  29th,  he  steered  south,  and,  doubling  a  high  promontory, 
turned  his  ships  north  alon^  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  After  a  stormy  and  dan- 
gerous voyage,  attacked  oy  Indians,  and  his  men  reduced  by  sickness,  he 
worked  his  way  north  as  far  as  30°,  and  on  the  20th  January,  1640,  discovered 
the  island  of  Cedros  or  Cerros.  In  a  terrible  btorm  hereabouts  the  vessels 
were  separated.  By  some  it  is  said  Ulloa  was  never  heard  of  afterward  nor 
his  vessel,  while  the  Santa  Agueda  found  her  way  back  in  safety  to  Acapulco, 
*and  gave  the  first  accounts  of  the  Sea  of  Cortez  making  a  peninsula  of  the 
land.  Other  chroniclers,  as  Gomarro  and  Bemal  Dias,  say  Ulloa  returned  in 
safety  and  afterward  died  in  the  province  of  Jalisco. 

On  the  ocean  coast  were  found  no  great  countries  or  populous  kingdoms, 
nor  spice  islands,  nor  cities,  the  streets  whereof  were  paved  with  gold  and 
silver.  Francisco  Presciado,  an  officer  of  the  Santa  Agueda,  on  his  return  to 
Spain,  several  years  afterward,  published  a  history  of  this  voyage,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  Hakluyt  and  Ramusio,  and  is  of  very  great  interest  in  California 
history.  Thus  was  a  name  given  to  the  land,  and  called  California ;  and  the 
gulf  without  an  outlet  north  named  the  Sea  of  Cortez. 

DISCOVERT  OF  THS  RIVSR  COLORADO,  AND  CONFIRMATION  MADE  THAT  CALIFORNIA 
WAS  A  PENINSULA  AND  NOT  AN  ISLAND NO  RICH  CITIES  OR  PEOPLES  FOUND. 

To  assist  the  expeditions  of  Vasquez  Coronado,  Viceroy  Mendoza  dispatched 
from  Acapulco,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1641,  Hernando  Alarcon,  with  the  barks 
San  Pedro  and  Santa  Catalina.  Sailing  along  the  Sonora  coast,  he  reached  in 
safety  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  discovering  there  the  mouth  of  a  great  river, 
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called  by  some  anterior  Spaniards  the  Buen  Goia,  which  .he  renamed  the  Biver 
of  Our  Lady  of  Buena  Quia,  or,  as  he  elsewhere  terms  it,  the  River  Tisanes  or 
ilre-brands  ;  the  same  called  by  one  of  the  Pima  tribes  the  River  Tamosatzin^ 
and  by  the  Yuma  Indians  Hawheelchawot ;  the  river  Gila  is  called  by  them 
HaquisiseeL  In  boats  he  made  two  voyages  to  a  distance  of  some  250  miles 
np  the  stream,  where  high  mountains  and  rocks  shat  in  the  river.  He  found 
neither  great  cities  nor  gold  nor  diamonds,  but  made  note  for  the  first  time  of 
the  dangerous  bores  and  overflows  firom  the  river.  The  Viceroy  also  dispatched 
a  land  force  in  connection  with  Alarcon^s  from  Culiacan,  under  Melchor  Bias  to 
explore  the  country  on  the  Sonora  side,  but,  after  passing  many  deserts,  and  meet- 
ing with  great  misfortunes,  he  returned  without  effecting  any  thing  important 

His  pilot,  Domingo  Castillo,  made  a  chart  of  both  coasts  of  the  gulf,  in 
which  the  connection  of  the  river  is  plainly  shown  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
still  exists  in  the  archives  of  Spain  and  Mexico.  This  map  was  published  l)y 
Archbishop  Lorenzano  at  Mexico  in  1770,  in  his  letters  of  Cortez.  Not  meeting 
with  any  of  Coronado's  parties  or  men,  Alarcon  returned  with  his  vessels  to 
Acapulco,  satisfied  that  he  had  got  four  degrees  higher  north  than  the  last  of 
that  of  Cortez.  But  the  viceroy,  vexed  at  his  want  of  success,  gave  Alarcon  the 
cold  shoulder,  and  he  died  soon  after  in  Mexico,  in  disgrace. 

CORTEZ  RETURNS  TO  SPAIN — THE  GREAT  CONQUISTADOR  DIES  AN  HUMBLE 

CHRISTIAN  SINNER. 

Stung  to  the  quick  at  the  expeditions  which  Mendoza  had  promoted  under 
Coronada  de  Noza,  Alvarado,  and  Alarcon,  which  all  invaded  his  rights  as  ade- 
lantado  and  admiral  of  the  South  Sea  countries,  Fernando  Cortez  returned  to 
Spain  in  1540,  to  get  relief  fi*om  the  emperor  from  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
and  remuneration  for  his  losses.  After  attending  the  court  for  seven  years,  dis- 
gusted with  delays  and  broken  in  spirit,  the  great  captain  met  the  grim  con- 
^ueror  of  all  in  his  own  bed  at  the  town  of  Oastilleja  de  la  Cuesta  on  the  2d 
)ecember,  1647.  His  body  was  afterward  removed  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
buried  in  the  vault  of  a  chapel  built  with  his  own  funds.  He  was,  says  the  old 
chronicler,  a  man  truly  worthy  of  immortal  reputation,  his  zeal  most  ardent  for 
the  propagation  of  religion.  For  his  sins  he  was  chastised  by  Providence,  the 
just  aven£^er  of  the  weak,  who,  thus  humbling  him  by  an  old  age  of  troubles, 
mortifications,  and  losses,  enabled  him  to  meet  his  end  in  a  manner  becoming 
a  good  Christian,  and  to  show  him  the  utter  vanity  of  human  riches  and  re- 
nown. 

The  great  conqueror  had  written  to   his  master  the  emperor  in  1522  : 
"  They  tell  me  that  Ciguatan  is  an  island  inhabited  by  women  without  any 
men,  although  at  certain  times  they  are  visited  by  men  from  the  mainland,  and' 
if  the  women  bear  female  children  they  are  protected,  but  if  males  they  are. 
driven  from  their  society.     They  also  tell  me  it  is  very  rich  in  pearls  and  gold,, 
respecting  which  I  shall  labor  to  obtain  the  truth,  and  to  give  your  majesty  a. 
full  account  of  it"    Thus  his  life  went'  out     He  had  fulfilled  his  appointed 
destiny ;  he  had  spent,  as   some  pretend,  what  would  equal  three  millions 
of  dollars  of  our  money  to  conquer  California.  The  Amazonians  were  not  found, . 
but,  centuries  after,  others  picked  up  the  gold  and  pearls.     He  merely  lighted 
the  way — ^he  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  he  perplexed  and  worried 
his  soul  till  his  head  was  gray,  and  others  were  to  step  in  and  open  the  box  of. 
concealed  treasures. 

VOYAGES  OF  VILLALOBOS  AND  RODRIGUEZ  CABRILLO— DISCOVERY  OF  ALTA 

CALIFORNIA. 

Pedro  Alvarado,   the    conqueror    of  Guatemala,    having  at    great  cost, 
assembled  a  fleet  of  twelve  vessels  at  the  port  of  Navidad  or  Natividad,  to 
second  his  land  expedition  in  connection  with  those  of  the  viceroy's  under/ 
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Coronado  and  AlarcoD  to  outwit  the  enterprises  of  Cortez  to  the  north  and  west 
of  Mexico,  and  Alvarado  having  died  at  EzatlaD,  near  Guadalajara,  in  1541, 
from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  the  Viceroy  Mendoza  assumed  chai^ 
of  his  expeditionary  materials,  the  vessels  then  going  rapidly  to  destruction. 
Five  ships  were  repaired  and  put  under  the  charge  of  his  brother-in-law,  Ruy 
Lopez  de  Villalobos,  having  on  board  370  men,  who  was  dispatched  from  the 
port  of  Natividad  on  the  1st  of  November,  1542,  to  make  discoveries  and  con- 
quests in  the  Western  or  Philippine  Islands,  and  which  expedition,  from  numer- 
ous misfortunes,  came  to  an  untimely  end ;  Villalobos  never  even  sighted 
the  coasts  of  California,  nor  came  within  200  miles  of  the  peninsula. 

On  the  27th  June,  1642,  the  viceroy  despatched  two  more  of  Alvarado's 
ships,  named  San  Salvador  and  La  Vitoria,  from  the  port  of  Natividad  or  La 
Purificacion,  under  command  of  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  a  Portugese  naviga- 
tor of  high  character,  then  serving  in  the  Spanish  navy.  Cabrillo  was  directed 
to  continue  the  discoveries  on  the  ocean  coast  above  if Uoa's  last  point  of  Cedros 
Island.  On  the  2d  June  he  says  he  got  a  **  sight  of  California,"  anchored  at 
"Puerto  San  Lucas"  on  the  6th,  doubled  the  land,  and  on  the  8th  came  to 
Pnnta  Trinidad  in  26^ ;  about  the  20th  discovered  the  *^  Puerta  de  la  Mada^ 
lena ; "  in  23  leagues  from  Madalena  found  a  great  bay,  which  he  called  Puerto 
de  Santiago,  in  27°  30' ;  five  leagues  farther  discovered  some  dangerous  rocks, 
called  by  him  Abreojos;  in  28°  found  a  port  called  by  him  Santa  Anna;  on 
27th  July  found  the  deep  bay,  Port  Fondo,  six  leagues  from  Santa  Anna ;  on 
the  first  of  August  found  the  port  of  San  Pedro  Vincula  in  28°  80',  in  sight  of 
"  Isla  de  Zedros,"  from  "  California  to  which  place  they  met  no  Indians."  To 
the  southeast  of  Zedros  four  leagues,  found  the  island  San  Esteban,  beyond 
which  was  a  grand  bay  (or  ensenada),  probably  that  now  called  Sabastian  Vis- 
caino,  covered  in  places  with  immense  sea-weeds;  on  August  10th  took  in 
wood  and  water  on  Cedros  Island,  which  is  in  29° ;  in  ten  let^es  farther, 
in  30°  short,  he  found  the  fine  port  of  Santa  Clara ;  on  the  16th  found  the 
Puuta  del  Mai  Abrigo  in  30°  30' ;  and  ten  leagues  farther  on  found  the  island 
San  Bernardo.  Hereabouts  the  country  was  beautiful,  and  covered  with  many 
trees.  On  the  20th  August,  after  sailing  seven  leagues  from  San  Bernardo,  ho 
came  to  Punta  del  Engafio  (or  Deception),  in  31°,  after  passing  which,  ten 
lesmies  farther,  on  the  22d  August,  he  entered  a  beautiful  and  safe  harbor  in  31^ 
30  ,  named  by  him  the  "  Puerto  de  la  Posesion,"  where  he  took  possession  of 
the  country  "  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  and  the  illustrious  Senor  Don  An- 
tonio de  Mendoza."  Here  he  stopped  several  days,  and  took  in  wood  and 
water,  discovering  a  large  salina  near  by,  tnA-^jjiians  he  met  with  telling  him 
by  signs  they  had  seen,  five  days'  journey  in^the  interior,  people  who  were 
clothed  and  armed  like  Cabrillo's  men,  and  had  maize' and  many  dogs,  on  which 
the  captain  gave  them  a  letter  to  convey  to  these  Spaniards ;  probably  they 
had  seen  the  men  of  Alarcon's  or  Coronado's  expeditions.  These  Indians  were 
anointed  with  a  kind  of  white  bitumen  or  asphaltum.  On  the  27th  August  he  left 
the  port,  and  two  leagues  farther  found  the  small  island  San  Augustin,  where  he 
was  compelled  to  anchor  from  a  heavy  storm.  Here  he  found  signs  of  people 
and  two  cow's-horns,  also  great  numbers  of  drift-logs  of  immense  sizes,  measur- 
ing 60  feet  long,  and  taking  two  men's  stretched  arms  to  embrace  them,  which 
logs  appeared  to  be  of  cypress-wood. 

On  the  3d  September  he  left  the  island,  and  on  the  8th,  in  32°  30',  found  the 
C^pe  San  Martin,  near  which  he  discovered  a  small  lagoon  of  sweet  water,  and 
where  he  met  with  a  band  of  forty  Indians,  who  gave  him  fish  and  the  roots  of 
maguey  roasted.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  cape  made  a  large  fine  vallcjr, 
with  many  smaller  ones.  Leaving  this  place,  he  came  up  a  few  days  afterward,  m 
33°,  with  a  point  which  he  named  Cape  de  la  Cruz,  where  there  was  neither 
wood,  water,  nor  Indians,  but  after  passing  which,  he  says,  "  from  La  Califor- 
nia to  this  place  the  shores  are  all  very  sandy,  but  from  hence  commences  a 
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country  of  different  character  and  much  better."  On  the  I7th  September  they 
left  this  cape,  and  six  leag'ues  farther  on  discovered  the  line  port  of  San  Mateo, 
in  33°  20',  passing  a  small  island  close  to  the  mainland.  Here  they  saw  again 
immense  numbers  of  *  drift-logs,  and  large  flocks  of  animals  like  the  sheep  of 
Peru  (or  alpacas),  with  long  wool  and  small  horns,  "  do  un  xeme  en  luengo," 
or  four  incnes  long  and  an  inch  thick,  with  small  round  tails.  These  were  no 
doubt  what  are  now  known  as  the  antelopes  of  California,  as  they  were  formerly 
abundant  in  the  north  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

On  the  23d  he  left  San  Mateo,  and,  sailing  for  26  leagues  along  a  fertile- 
looking  coast  containing  beautiful  valleys  and  groves,  they  passed  three  small 
desert  islands  in  34°,  situated  three  leagues  from  the  mainland,  named  by  him 
Islas  Desiertas,  the  same  now  called  Las  Coronadas. 

On  Thursday,  the  28th  of  September,  about  six  leagues  distant  from  the 
islands  to  thu  north-northwest,  Oabrillo  entered  a  beautiful  and  land-locked 
harbor,  which  he  named  San  Miguel,  now  known  as  San  Diego,  which  he 
fixes  in  34°  20',  and  where  he  remained  till  the  3d  of  October.  Here  com- 
mence the  firfct  discovery  and  the  primary  explorations  of  the  coasts  of  Alta 
California,  Cabrillo  having  passed  the  present  limits  of  the  peninsula. 

In  all  these  latitudes  notated  by  Cabrillo  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  his 
instniments  were  extremely  defective  both  for  observing  latitudes  and  measuring 
the  space  passed  over  the  water  daily  by  the  vessel     For  instance : 

San  Diego  in  1642  is  made  to  be  in  latitude 84°  20^ 

U.  S.  Coast  Sarvey  by  Davidson  makes  it  in  1868 82''  41' 

Excess  by  CabrUlo V  89' 

Or  say  100  miles  too  much  north.  The  Coast  Survey  instruments  being  the 
most  approved  of  modern  ones,  in  which  but  trifling  errors  can  occur,  as  the  ob- 
servations are  made  on  shore,  makes  their  standard,  at  it  were,  indisputable. 

'  The  most  of  the  geographical  names  inserted  by  Cabrillo  in  the  foregoing, 
and  those  given  by  him  in  his  explorations  to  the  north,  between  San  DicffO  and 
Cape  Mendocino,  were  almost  entirely  ignored  by  Sebastian  Viscaino  in  his  voy- 
age of  1602,  for  what  reason  has  never  been  determined  ;  Viscaino  never  even 
alluding  to  Cabrillo's  services  in  his  account  given  in  Torquemada  and  Venegas. 
As  Cabrillo's  voyage  was  the  first  complete  reconnoissance  made  of  the  ocean 
coasts  of  Lower  California,  we  shall  here  insert  the  names  he  gave  and  those 
punctuated  by  Navarette,  in  his  remarks  on  Cabrillo's  voyage,  in  his  '*  History  of 
Spanish  Explorations  on  the  North  Pacific  Coasts,"  and  as  known  on  Spanish 
charts  in  1802,  premising  that  Navarette's  critique  on  this  celebrated  voyage  is 
found  very  meagre  and  defective  when  comparing  it  with  the  verbatim  original 
of  Cabrillo  in  Smith's  collection  of  1867,  which  occupies  twenty  times  more  type 
than  Navarette's  notations : 

Cape  San  Lucas  by  Cabrillo  In  1642 — C.  San  Lucas  by  Natarette  in  1802. 

Punta  Trinidad  by  Cabrillo  in  1642— Punta  Trinidad  of  Margarita  Island  in  1802. 

Puerto  de  la  Madalena  by  Cabrillo  in  1642 — Bay  of  Magdalena  in  1802. 

Santa  Catalina  y  Santiago  by  Cabrillo  in  1642 — Las  Abreojos  Islets  in  1802. 

Santa  Anna  by  Cabrillo  in  1642 — Asuncion  Island  in  1802. 

Puerto  Fondo  or  S.  Pedro  Advincula  by  Cabrillo  in  1642 — ^Port  San  Bartolomeo  in  1802. 

Isia  de  Cedros  or  Zedros  by  Cabrillo  in  1642 — Island  of  Cerros  in  1802. 

Mai  Abrigo  by  Cabrillo  in  1642 — Punta  de  Canoas  in  1802. 

San  Bernardo  Island  by  Cabrillo  in  1642 — Island  San  Oeronimo  in  1802. 

Punta  EngaSo  (or  Deception^  by  Cabrillo  in  1642 — Cabo  Baxo  in  1802. 

Puerto  Posesion  by  Cabrillo  m  1642 — Bay  of  Las  Virgenes  in  1802. 

San  Augustin  puerto  by  Cabrillo  in  1642 — In  San  Martin  Island  in  1802. 

Cabo  San  Martin  by  Cabrillo  in  1642— Point  m  San  Quintin  Bay  in  1802. 

Puerto  San  Mateo  by  Cabrillo  in  1642— Bay  of  Todos  Santos  in  1802. 

Islas  Desiertas  by  Cabrillo  in  1642 — Las  Coronadas  in  1802. 

Puerto  San  Miguel  by  Cabrillo  in  1642^Bay  of  San  Diego  in  1802. 
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After  1802  many  of  the  geographical  terms  of  Navarette  were  again  altered, 
leaving  this  matter  at  the  present  time  in  great  confosion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FUBTHBB   VOYAaBS   AND   EXPLORATIONS    AFTER   1543   AND   TO  1588. 

From  the  unsaccessfnl  results  of  the  explorations  of  De  Niza  and  Coronado 
by  land  and  the  voyages  of  Alarcon,  Ulloa,  and  Cabrillo  bv  sea  to  find  the 
wealthy  kingdoms  and  cities  to  the  north  and  west  of  Jalisco  and  Sinaloa, 
counterparts  of  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  because  no  strait  or  entrance  by 
water  had  been  found  leading  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  the  Spanisb 
statesmen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  countries  were  in  existence,  except 
probably  those  to  the  north  of  40°  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  decided,  if  such 
were  known  to  other  nations,  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  and  policy 
of  Spain. 

The  next  mention  of  the  Califomia  coasts  is  when  Andres  de  IJrdaneta,  a 
mariner  by  profession  and  companion  of  Loyasa,  and  who  went  with  Miguel 
Legaspi  in  1564  to  conquer  the  Philippines,  was  sent  in  1565  as  a  pilot  of  a 
vessel  sent  from  thence  by  Legaspi  to  Mexico ;  at  this  time  Urdanetta  had 
become  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Saint  Augustin.  Urdanetta  steered  his  vessel 
up  north  as  high  as  43°  in  search  of  the  northwest  winds,  which  he  met  with, 
and  with  which  he  first  made  the  west  coast  of  America  near  Cape  Mendocino, 
and  then  dropping  down  the  line  of  the  coast  until  he  made  the  end  of  the  pen- 
insula or  the  country  of  Cortez,  and  so  stretched  off  to  the  east  and  south  for 
Acapulco :  he  is  not  known  to  have  landed  in  any  part  of  California  above  or  below 
San  Diego.  His  derroteroy  or  course  drawn  off  on  a  chart,  was  used  by  the 
Spaniards  between  Manilla  and  Acapulco  for  a  hundred  years  afterward. 
After  the  year  1570  vessels  regularly  sailed  twice  a  year  between  Manilla  an4 
Acapulco,  following  the  route  laid  down  by  Urdaneta  to  Mendocino,  and  so  to 
Cape  San  Lucas  and  then  to  Acapulco,  and  in  going  from  Mexico  stretched  off 
from  Acapulco  to  the  west  till  they  made  Guam  and  the  Ladrones,  and  so  to  the 
PhiHppiues. 

Alvaro  de  Mendano,  who  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru  in  1567  to  dis- 
cover the  Solomon  Islands  near  New  Guinea,  returned  to  Mexico  by  the  way  of 
California,  and  anchored  near  Cedros  Island  in  December  of  that  year,  from 
whence  he  departed  for  the  Mexican  coast,  and  thence  to  Lima,  where  he  arrived 
in  the  spring  of  1558. 

In  1579  Sir  Francis  Drake,  after  capturing  a  rich  galleon  near  Payta  in  Peru, 
and  sacking  Guatulco,  above  Tehuantepec,  and  getting  with  other  prizes  thereby 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  in  his  ship;  the  Golden  Hind,  stood  up  along  the 
*  coast  of  California,  and  anchored  near  Punta  Los  Heyes  in  June.  From  hence  ho 
sailed  to  the  Philippines  and  Moluccas,  and  so  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Plym- 
outh in  England  in  September,  1580,  the  Golden  Hind  being  the  second  ship, 
and  Drake  the  first  Englishman,  who  had  circumnavigated  the  earth.  He  did 
not  touch  at  any  point  m  Lower  California. 

In  1582  Francisco  de  Galle  made  a  voyage  from  Manilla  and  Macao,  and 
discovered  the  coast  of  Califomia  in  37°  30',  which  was  entirely  bare  of  snow ;  the 
sea  was  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  vegetation  brought  down  by  great 
rivers;  this  was  likely  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Golden  Gate  after  heavy  rains. 
He  mentions  the  island  Cedros,  and  those  not  far  off  called  San  Augustin  and 
San  Martin,  and  afterward  Cape  San  Lucas,  from  whence  he  sailed  to  Acapulco, 
where  he  sent  an  account  of  his  voyace  to  the  viceroy. 

In  July,  1^0,  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  sailed  from  Plymouth,  in  England,  in 
a  fleet  equipped  at  bis  own  expense,  consisting  of  the  Desire,  of  120  tons,  the 
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Content,  of  60,  and  the  Hugh  Gallant,  of  40  tons,  with  crews  amounting  to  123 
men,  to  carry  the  war  between  Spain  and  England  into  the  countries  beyond 
Cape  Horn.  Having  burnt  and  sacked  several  towns  on  the  coasts  of  uhili, 
Pern,  and  Mexico,  and  captured  many  ships  and  procured  great  treasures  there- 
by, he  obtained  notice  of  a  rich  Manilla  galleon,  and  determined  to  watch  for 
her,  and  sighted  Cape  San  Lucas  on  the  14th  of  October,  1587,  and  continued 
crnising  in  that  vicinity  till  the  4th  November.  He  now  had  only  the  Desire 
and  the  Content,  and  with  these  came  to  action  near  the  cape  on  this  last  date 
with  the  galleon  Santa  Ana,  of  700  tons,  commanded  by  Don  Tomas  do 
Alzola,  which  after  a  desperate  encounter  he  captured,  making  prize  of  "  122,000 
pesos  of  gold,"  or  as  some  say  the  value  of  13,000,000  in  silver,  besides 
a  valuable  cargo  of  China  goods  amounting  to  forty  tons.  After  this  he  run 
his  vessels  into  the  harbor  called  then  Aguada  Segura  or  Porto  Seguro^  and 
since  the  bay  of  San  Bemarbe,  a  few  miles  east  of  Cape  San  Lucas.  Here  he 
burnt  the  prize  and  liberated  his  prisoners,  who  numbered,  male  and  female,  190 
persons.  Taking  from  them  two  Japan  lads  of  20  and  17  years,  three  Manilla 
men,  and  a  Spanish  and  Portuguese  pilot  belonging  to  the  galleon.  Cavendish 
left  his  California  anchorage  on  the  19th  of  November  for  the  Philippines,  but  a 
day  or  two  out  the  Content  was  separated  from  the  Desire,  and  never  heard  of 
afterward ;  she  had  a  tempting  lot  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  treasures  aboard  of 
her,  gathered  on  the  west  coast,  and  probably  some  bay,  port,  or  island  of  Lower 
California  holds  her  undiscovered  bones  and  spoils  of  silver  and  gold  to  this 
day.  The  Spaniards  on  the  departure  of  Cavendish  saved  the  remnants  of  the 
Santa  Ana^s  hulk,  and,  with  some  sea-gear  left  by  the  conquerors,  reconstructed 
her  and  made  their  way  to  Acapnlco,  and  gave  account  of  their  disaster  to  the 
viceroy. 

Cavendish,  having  cruised  among  the  Philippines  and  Moluccas  for  some 
weeks,  finally  left  the  island  of  Java  in  March,  1688,  for  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope,  which  they  doubled  in  May,  and  finally  arrived  at  PljTnouth  on  the  9th 
September,  1688,  after  an  absence  from  England  of  nearly  twenty-six  months. 
"  I  have,"  says  the  old  fellow,  *'  navigated  juong  the  coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and 
Nova  Spagna,  where  I  made  great  spoils ;  I  burnt  19  ships,  small  and  great,  and 
all  the  villages  and  towns  I  landed  at  I  burnt  and  spoiled."  Master  Francis 
Pretty,  who  had  been  a  companion  of  Drake  in  the  Golden  Hind,  and  who 
wrote  an  account  of  that  voyage  at  the  great  admiral's  request,  was  also  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Desire  with  Cavendish,  and  likewise  wrote  a  history  of  this  second 
expedition.  Of  her  consort  he  makes  this  suggestive  sentence :  "  We  left  the 
Content  astern  of  us,  which  was  not  as  yet  come  out  of  the  road  (harbor),  and 
thinking  as  the  wind  blew  foir  fix>m  the  E.  N.  E.  she  would  have  overtaken  us, 
we  lost  ner  company  and  never  saw  her  afterward."  In  view  of  Luconia,  while 
passing  through  the  Straits  of  Bernardino,  the  unhappy  Spanish  pilot  having 
been  detected  with  a  written  letter,  was  suspected  as  a  spy,  and  by  order  of 
Cavendish  hung  at  the  yard-arm.  In  the  ship  Santa  Ana  was  the  Greek  pilot 
Juan  de  Fuca,  or  Apostolos  Yalerianos  of  Cephalonia,  not  mentioned,  however, 
in  the  voyage  of  Cavendish,  and  whose  identity  has  always  been  denied  in 
Spanish  histories,  who  says  he  lost  60,000  Spanish  ducats  of  his  own  goods  in 
the  Santa  Ana,  and  of  whom  we  shall  now  give  some  account 

< 

TRE  DISCOVERIES  07  JUAN  DE  FUCA — THET  ARE  DENIED  AS  APOORTPHAL  70R  OVER 
200   TEARflr— THE   STRAITS   OF  AKKIAK — DB   FUCA's   IDENTITY  PROVEN   IN   1864. 

In  the  old  cosmographical  work  of  Richard  Hakluyt,  of  a.  d.  1600,  there 
is  preserved  some  account  of  the  navigator,  who  is  said  to  have  first  made  known 
the  straits  separating  the  Puget  Sound  country  from  the  island  of  Yancouver. 
De  Fuca  says  be  was  robbed  of  his  goods  by  Cavendish,  when  the  latter  cap- 
tured the  Santa  Ana  near  the  Cape  of  Califomia  in  1587.    He  afterwaid  maae 
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his  way  m  Ibe  rebuilt  bark  to  Acapnlco,  and  statea  that  a  short  time  afterward 
he  was  ordered  as  pilot  to  join  a  fleet  of  three  ships  aud  100  men,  sent  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  discover  and  fortify  the  Straits  of  Annian  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  South  Seas,  and  prevent  the  English  coming  from  the  Atlantic 
into  the  Pacific  to  plunder  the  countries  of  Nueva  Espafia.  They  proceeded 
accordingly  to  the  Cape  of  California,  but  from  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  vessels,  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  the 
results  were  iruitless,  the  expedition  returned  from  California  to  Mexico,  and 
the  captain  was  disgraced.  In  the  year  1592  De  Fuca  was  himself  sent  from 
Acapulco  by  the  viceroy  as  commander  of  two  small  vessels  carrying  only- 
manners,  to  follow  on  and  improve  his  former  voyage  when  acting  as  pilot. 
He  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Nuevt^  Espafia  and  California  until  he  came  to  the 
latitudes  between  47  and  48  degrees,  w^hen  he  there  entered  into  a  great  strait, 
sailing  therein  for  more  than  twenty  days,  the  land  trending  sometimes  north- 
west, then  northeast,  and  also  east  and  southeastward,  and  that  he  passed  by 
divers  islands  in  that  strait,  and  that  it  was  narrower  at  the  entrance  than  it  was 
{iarther  inside  ;  and  that  at  the  entrance  of  the  said  strait  there  is  an  exceeding 
nigh  pinnacle  on  a  great  headland,  or  island,  like  a  spired  rock  or  a  pillar  there- 
on ;  and  that  be  sailed  through  that  strait  finding  it  wide  and  deep  enough 
everywhere,  and  that  he  saw  people  there  who  dressed  in  skins,  and  there  was 
in  those  countries  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  other  rich  things,  and  that  the  said 
strait  was  about  80  to  40  leagues  wide  at  its  entrance.  Not  being  sufiicicntly 
■  armed  to  oppose  the  natives,  he  then  returned  to  Acapulco  by  the  way  of  the 
Cape  of  California  in  the  same  year  (1592),  and  made  report  to  the  viceroy,  who 
sent  him  to  Spain  after  many  delays,  to  get  reward  of  his  majesty  the  king,  who 
gave  him  no  more  for  his  discoveries  than  did  the  viceroy. 

In  the  year  1791,  by  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  two  vessels  Sutil  and 
Mejicana,  under  Galiano  and  Yaldez,  were  dispatched  from  Mexico  to  continue 
the  explorations  of  Perez,  Martinez,  Bodega,  and  other  Spanish  officers,  made 
between  1774  and  1790,  and  to  verify  rumors  received  in  Mexico  that  the  long- 
doubted  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  had  at  last  been  found  by  some  foreign  vessels 
trading  for  furs  on  the  coasts  to  the  north  of  California.  On  the  return  of  the 
two  vessels,  these  ofiicers  confirmed  the  report  that  such  straits  had  at  last  been 
found,  but  that  the  latitudes  stated  by  Be  Fuca  were  too  high :  it  was  forgotten 
though,  in  1791,  that  all  the  observations  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  California 
coasts  were  with  defective  instruments,  which  from  1600  to  1750  made  their 
geographical  positions  from  60  to  100  miles  too  far  north.  The  accounts  of 
uiis  voyage  were  sent  to  Spain,  and,  by  orders  of  the  king,  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  celebrated  historian  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarctte.  This  emi- 
nent scholar,  after,  as  he  says,  diligent  search  into  the  archives  of  Spain  and 
Mexico  by  various  ofiScers,  states  that  no  mention  was  ever  made  in  any  paper 
giving  the  name,  or  alluding  to  the  services,  of  the  said  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  ut- 
terly discrediting  the  belief  that  such  a  person  ever  lived.  Strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, the  exceedingly  high  peak  or  pinnacle  near  the  entrance  of  these  straits, 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  pilot,  was  really  found  by  one  of  the  foreign  vessels, 
after  1786,  and  to  this  day  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "Pillar  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,"  and  may  be  seen  represented  in  Wilkes's  "Voyage  of  1841,"  In  the 
year  1854  the  question  of  the 'existence  of  such  a  person  as  Juan  de  Fuca  was 
forever  set  at  rest.  The  author  of  this  compendium  of  Lower  California  his- 
tory asked  of  Mr.  York,  the  American  consul  at  Zante,  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
if  there  existed  in  Cephalonia  any  person  who  bore  the  name  of  the  old  Greek 
pilot  The  answer  to  this  was,  that  the  memory  of  such  a  person  was  well 
acknowledged  in  that  island,  and  that  he  left  descendants  and  descendants  of 
relatives  known  there  who  still  went  by  the  name  of  De  Fuca  or  Foca.  A  fall 
-account  of  this  matter  may  be  found  in  the  September  and  October  (1859) 
numbers  of  ^*  Hutchings^s  California  Magazine,"  and  the  most  of  the  nons6nse 
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written  by  Navarette  and  other  Spanish  writers,  with  the  turgid  sentences  of 
Hamboldt,  blown  to  the  winds :  Joan  de  Foca's  genealogy  and  that  of  his  living 
descendants  are  as  well  known  there  in  1866  as  those  of  fhe  oldest  femilies  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  De  Fuca  was  70  years  old  when  he  died,  about  1602,  and 
had  served  on  board  the  King  of  Spain's  ships  in  the  Spanish  Americas  forty 
long  years. 

THB   FIRST   AND    SECOND   VOTAGES   OF   SEBASTIAN   VISOAINO. 

After  the  year  1580,  the  Dutch  and  English  fillibuster  expeditions,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  wars  of  the  Reformation  in  England  and  Holland,  began  to  fre- 
quent the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  also  those  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  committed  great  havoc  on  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  captured  numbers 
of  the  king's  ships,  which  greatly  excited  the  attention  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  Spain,  who  were  lusciously  inclined  to  lay  down  and  effeminately 
wallow  in  such  luxuriant  pastures  they  had  stumbled  on,  and  which  were  fast 
sapping  the  Spanish  vigor.  The  great  rendezvous  in  the  North  Pacific  up  to 
the  year  1720  was  the  Cape  of  California  and  the  bay  of  Pichilingue,  which 
last  is  an  anu  of  the  bay  ot  La  Paz.  Here  they  traded  with  the  Indians  for 
pearls,  smuggled  on  the  west  coasts  of  Mexico,  and  laid  in  wait  for  the  annual 
galleons  between  Manilla  and  Acapulco,  of  which  they  made  several  captures, 
amounting  in  value  to  millions  of  dollars. 

Stimulated  by  these  daring  robberies  and  inroads  on  the  Spanish  domains, 
which  were  fast  bringing  the  nation  to  disgrace,  the  ministers  of  King  Philip 
II.  were  directed  by  his  majesty  to  order  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  explore 
the  coasts  of  California,  and  to  found  settlements  near  the  cape,  and,  if  possible, 
one  on  the  northern  coasts  below  Cape  Mendocino.  The  principles  involved 
were :  to  aid,  recruit,  and  refit  the  Manilla  galleons,  which  now  came  down  the 
coast  annually ;  to  occupy  the  country  as  part  of  his  majesty's  domain  of  New 
Spain ;  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and,  if  possible,  find  out  if  some  rich  countries  did  not  exist  above  40°, 
which  by  mistake  had  not  been  reached,  and  also  "  to  endeavor  the  discovery 
of  the  Straits  of  Annian,"  which  were  rumored  to  pass  through  the  land  in  the 
north  of  California  from  the  South  Seas  to  the  Atlantic  at  the  cod-fisheries  of 
Newfoundland. 

The  Viceroy  Caspar  de  Zufiiga,  Count  de  Monterey,  selected,  to  command 
this  new  expedition  and  carry  out  the  king's  orders,  Sebastian  Viscaino,  who 
had  acquired  a  high  character  in  various  services  of  his  majesty  in  Mexico  and 
the  South  Seas.  In  1596  he  was  dispatched  from  Acapulco  with  three  vessels, 
having  on  board  four  Franciscan  friars,  to  make  a  settlement  in  the  country  of 
California  found  by  Fernando  Cortez,  where  he  arrived  after  touching  at  the 
isles  of  Mazatlan.  At  the  isles  of  Mazatlan  50  of  his  men  deserted,  and  Vis* 
caino  stretched  across  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  and  landed  first  at  the  bay  of  San 
Sebastian,  and,  not  finding  this  suitable,  went  farther  up  to  the  bay  of  Santa 
Cruz,  where  Cortez  had  made  his  colony  in  1537,  and  at  which  he  found  many 
remains.  This  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  or  Puerto  de  Cortez,  is  said  to  be  the  same 
now  known  as  the  bay  of  La  Paz,  the  name  given  to  it  by  Viscaino  from  the 
peaceable  character  of  the  Indians,  who  here  received  him  with  good-will. 
They  found  in  the  seas  near  by  fish  of  all  kinds  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
pearl  oysters  very  plentiful.  One  of  his  vessels  was  dispatched  up  the  gulf 
some  100  leagues  to  make  further  explorations,  on  returning  from  which  a  body 
of  50  of  the  men  were  attacked  by  a  large  number  of  Indians,  who  killed  19 
of  the  men  and  wounded  all  the  rest ;  the  enemy,  robbing  the  dead  soldiers, 
decked  themselves  in  their  clothes  and  arms,  and  danced  defiance  to  the  invad- 
ers in  sight  of  the  ship.  On  arriving  at  La  Paz,  where  he  had  stopped  two 
months,  Viscaino,  finding  his  provisions  running  low,  his  houses  being  burnt, 
and  bis  shipping  getting  out  of  repair,  concluded  to  discontinue  the  enterprise, 
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as  too  risky  for  his  means  and  material,  and,  embarking  his  forces,  arrived  at 
Acapolco  in  October,  ,1596.  During  their  stay  in  California,  the  four  priesta 
made  diligent  efforts  to  instmct  the  Indians  in  religion,  and,  with  the  humanity 
and  prudence  of  Yiscaino,  succeeded  in  making  them  friends  to  the  new 
visitors. 

Philip  IT.  having  died  in  1598,  his  successor,  Philip  IIL,  in  1599,  and 
12  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  directed  the  Coxmt  de  Monterey, 
still  acting  as  viceroy,  to   dispatch  Yiscaino   on  a  second   expedition,   but 
this  time  to  explore  the  ocean  or  extra  coasts  of  California,  as  it  was  said  that 
a  ship  had  lately  passed  from  Newfoundland  through  the  Straits  of  Annian  to 
the  South  Seas,  and  hLs  majesty  determined  to  occupy  the  countries  thereaway 
by  Spaniards.     Some  30  months  afterward,  every  thing  being  ready,  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1602,  Viscaino  sailed  from  Acapulco  with  a  fleet  of  four  vessels  for 
this  expedition :  to  wit,  the  San  Diego,  termed  also  the  Capitana,  or  Yiscaino's 
flag -ship ;  the  Santo  Tomas^  called  also  the  Almirante,  under  Toribio  Gomez  de 
Corvan,  second  in  command;  the  third  was  a  smaller  one,  called  the  Three 
Kings,  under  Est^van  Lopez,  with  whom  was  Ensign  Martin  do  Aguilar,  and  a 
barco  longo,  or  long  boat,  for  entering  bays  and  rivers  to  take  soundings  and 
surveys,  which  was  left  behind  afterward  at  San  Bemab6  Bay.     On  board  these 
vessels  the  viceroy  sent  three  Franciscan  friars  of  the  Carmelites,  Fathers  Andres 
de  la  Asuncion,  Thomas   de  Aquino,  and  Antonio  de  la  Ascencion ;  Ascencion 
kept  a  journal,  and  afterward  wrot«  a  history  of  the  voyage.     There  were  also 
several  other  noted  officers,  military  and  naval,  who  were  ordered  to  join  the 
expedition,  among  whom  is  mentioned  Geronimo  Martin,  a  great  cosmographer 
and  draughtsman,  who  survived  and  was  much  employed  afterward  on  the  pub- 
lic works  in  the  City  of  Mexico;  Alonzo  Pesquero,  who  is  stated  to  have 
served  with  Magellan,  which  must  be  accepted  as  a  good-for-nothing  assertion, 
as  Magellan's  voyage  of  1519  was  then  83  years  past,  which  would  make  Pes- 
quero either  a  child  in  1519,  or  over  100  years  old  in  1602 ;  Antonio  Floresand 
Francisco  Bolailos,  celebrated  pilots,  Bolafios  having  been  in  th'e  San  Augustin 
galleon  with  Sebastian  Cermenon  when  wrecked  near  San  Francisco  Bay  in 
1595;  an  ensign,  Martin  de  Aguilar,  whose  name  became  famous  for  250  years 
as  giving  title  to  a  great  river  beyond  Cape  Mendocino,  leading  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  who  appears  to  have  had  command  of  the  frigate  Los  Reyes,  with  the 
pilots  Florez  and  Lopez. 

The  expedition  sailed  in  May,  and  arrived  near  the  Mazatlan  Islands  early 
in  June,  from  whence  they  departed  for  California,  and  on  the  14th  June  an- 
chored in  the  place  where  Cavendish  had  burnt  the  Santa  Ana,  and  to  which 
Viscaino  gave  the  name  of  San  Bemab6,  referred  to  before  in  our  account,  and 
so  called  to  this  day  in  many  modern  charts,  and  which  is  the  same  as  the  Puerto 
Seguro  of  Cavendish. 

At  this  place  fish  of  all  kinds  were  found  in  such  abundance  that  boats 
could  be  loaded  with  very  little  labor,  and  pearl  oysters  strewed  the  shores  in 
such  unaccountable  quantities  as  to  make  the  beach  appear  like  an  immense 
pavement  of  brilliant  mosaics ;  game,  wood,  and  w^ater  were  also  in  abundance, 
and  the  Indian  population  was  civil  and  numerous. 

After  four  attempts  to  sail  out  of  San  Bemab^  and  frustrated  by  the 
northwest  winds  and  fogs,  the  fleet  finally  got  out  on  the  5th  July,  and  passed 
the  highlands  northwest  of  the  cape,  known  as  the  Sierra  Enfadosa,  and  on  the 
20  th  Viscaino  brought  his  vessel  to  anchor  in  the  great  bay  of  La  Magdalen  a, 
discovered  by  Cabrillo;  and  some  ocean  points  of  which  were  mentioned  by 
IJlloa.  The  bay  was  found  to  be  very  spacious,  and  populated  with  numerous 
rancherias  of  docile  Indians,  and  abounded  in  immense  shoals  of  fish,  whales, 
pearl  oysters,  seals  of  all  kinds,  muscles,  and  other  marine  animals.  On  the  28th 
July  they  left  the  bay,  above  which  the  land  gradually  fell  down  into  a  pleasant 
and  level  country,  the  mountains  retiring  far  inland,  and  on  the  30th  passed  near 
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to  the  month  of  a  river  with  dangerous  breakers.  This  fact  has  been  often 
doubted,  bat  recent  explorations  of  that  vicinity,  up  to  1864,  show  that 
there  are  three  streams  above  Magdalena,  which  in  the  winter  season  are  full  to 
the  sea,  A  short  distance  above  this,  they  found  a  large  bay,  named  by  them 
from  the  immense  numbers  of  whales  seen,  Baja  de  Balleoas,  in  the  position  of 
which  no  two  maps  or  charts  agree :  it  was  inhabited  by  myriads  of  sea-birds, 
and  all  kinds  of  shell  and  scale  fish  were  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  ;  pearl 
oysters  were  also  found  here,  which  seems  to  be  their  northern  limits.  Some 
eight  leagues  above  this,  they  came  to  an  island  they  called  San  Roque,  on  the 
31st  July,  and  to  another  one  on  the  5th  August,  called  Asuncion,  which  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  those  situated  a  few  leases  below  the  present  Bartolom6  or 
Turtle  Bay.  The  same  abundance  of  fish  and  marine  animals  was  met  with 
here,  and  on  shore  they  found  a  large  salina.  Passing  by  a  very  high  mountain 
above,  of  bare  and  naked  rocks  of  varied  and  beautiful  formations,  which  they 
named  the* Sierra  Pintada,  or  painted  mountain,  where  great  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  were  supposed  to  be :  this  mountain  they  were  a  week  in  passing,  which 
on  weathering,  they  passed  the  island  of  Natividad  of  Cabrillo,  and  came  to 
anchor,  on  the  19th  of  August  under  the  Isle  of  Cedros.  Near  San  Bartolom^, 
they  met  with  immense  quantities  of  bitumen  of  an  amber  color,  which  was 
likely,  from  the  beds  of  asphaltum  said  to  abound  in  that  vicinity,  and  which 
they  say  had  a  very  bad  smell :  this  fact  was  also  mentioned  by  Cabrillo.  The 
weather  was  so  bad  at  these  places,  then  the  last  days  of  August,  that  he  left  and 
returned  to  Isle  Cedros  several  times,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  northwest 
winds,  and  they  were  constantly  being  separated  from  the  other  ships.  Cedros 
Island  was  found  covered  with  trees  of  pine  and  cedar,  and  inhabited  by  numbers 
of  bold  Indians :  to  the  north  and  east  an  immense  bay  formed,  which  is  now 
named,  and  generallv  acknowledged  in  geography,  as  the  bay  of  Sebastian  Vis- 
caino,  and  not  that  just  north  of  Magdalena  Bay,  as  located  by  De  Moiras  and 
others.  On  the  9th  September  they  left  the  island,  steering  northwest  toward 
the  mainland,  and  met  with  the  Isle  Cenizas ;  shortly  afterward,  on  the  mainland, 
a  bay  called  by  them  San  Hypolito,  surrounded  by  a  very  beautiful  country, 
near  which  is  situated  at  present  the  ex-Missions  of  La  Rosaria  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo, the  bay  appearing  to  be  the  same  sometimes  called  San  Francisco,  and 
now  known  as  Las  Virgenes ;  four  leagues  from  which  was  the  bay  of  Santos 
Cosmo  and  Damian,  near  the  shore  of  which  was  a  large  fresh-water  lake  and 
with  a  fine  level  country  in  the  neighborhood,  which  appears  to  answer  to  the 
present  bay  of  San  Quintin.  In  this  vicinity  they  passed  oy  the  Mesas,  or  table- 
lands, of  San  Cyprian,  which  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  curious  five  Hum- 
mocks of  Vancouver  (1792),  forming  five  distinctly  separated  hills  rising  from 
level  lands,  not  far  from  which  is  the  Cape  Engafio  of  Cfabrillo  and  Viscaino,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Cape  Colnett  of  the  present  maps.  The  greatest  con- 
fusion obtains  in  this  part  of  Yiscaino*s  account,  and  his  chart,  published  by  Na- 
varette  in  1802,  gives  scarcely  any  assistance  in  identifying  his  numerous  anchor- 
ages ;  this  may  be  owing  to  the  bad  weather  he  had  continually  experienced. 
Passing  the  islands  San  Ger6nimo,  Ccnizas,  Pdjaros,  and  San  Hilario,  they  came 
to  the  bay  of  San  Simon  and  San  Jude,  placed  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ex- 
Mission  of  San  Vicente,  where  the  Indians  were  very  troublesome,  and  this 
character  they  bore  as  late  as  1816,  when  they  rose  in  rebellion.  On  the  first 
of  November,  Viscaino  left  this  bay,  and  proceeding  a  few  leagues  above,  came 
to  another  large  bay,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  they  named  the  bay 
of  Todos  Santos,  a  name  which  it  retains  to  this  day.  Shortly  dterward,  on  the 
5th,  they  discovered  the  Coronadas  Rocks,  called  Islas  Desiertas  by  Cabrillo,  and 
a  short  distance  north,  on  the  10th  of  December,  they  entered  a  famous  port, 
called,  by  Viscaino,  San  Diego,  which  is  the  San  Miguel  of  Cabrillo  as  now  ac- 
cepted in  history. 

Thus  ended  the  third  great  exploration  of  the  ocean  coasts  of  Lower  Califot^ 
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nia,  Yiscaino  verifylDg  tbe  former  accounts  of  Ulloa  and  Cabrillo  and  malting 
a  chart  of  the  coast,  which,  thoagh  full  of  errors  and  interpolations  by  others,  re- 
mains substantially  the  same,  with  all  its  grievous  faults  and  omissions  which  hare 
caused  the  loss  of  several  ships,  as  is  used  by  mariners  in  1867. 

Taking  his  departure  from  San  Diego,  the  expedition  was  employed  from 
the  20th  November,  1602,  to  the  20th  January,  160S,  in  exploring  the  coasts  as 
far  up  as  43°,  or  tlie  vicinity  of  the  present  River  Umpqua.  Mis  second  in 
command,  Gomez  de  Gorvan,  was  dispatched  from  Monterey  port,  in  the  Santo 
Tomas  or  Almirante,  on  the  20th  December,  1602,  with  the  Padre  Tomas  de 
Aquino  and  a  large  number  of  Viscaino's  men,  who  had  been  reduced  by  the 
scurvy  and  unwholesome  provisions ;  they  had  lost  some  dO  men  at  San  Diego 
and  Monterey,  and  on  the  passage  up  the  coast  above  Isle  Cedros,  The  num- 
ber of  men  who  formed  the  seamen  and  military  of  the  three  ships  is  not  stated 
in  any  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  but,  according  to  the  Spani^ 
equipments  of  the  times,  and  the  extra  care  taken  by  tbe  viceroy  in  fitting  it 
out,  it  is  very  likely  they  numbered  not  less  than  300  persons, 

Yiscaino  missing  his  consort  near  Cape  Mendocino,  and  experiencing  con- 
tinual foul  weather,  with  his  men  reduced  by  sickness  and  privations,  headed 
his  ship,  the  San  Diego,  for  the  soutl^,  on  his  return  to  Mexico.  The  tender,  or 
Three  JKings  (Tres  Reyes),  on  board  of  which  were  Antonio  Flores,  belonging  to 
Avilas,  aAd  Est^van  Lopez,  the  two  pilots,  and  Martin  de  Aguilar,  the  military 
officer,  belonging  to  Malaga,  on  separating  from  the  other  vessel,  was  blown 
farther  north,  as  mentioned  before,  and  after  discovering  the  river  and  cape,  still 
marked  on  many  maps  and  charts  with  Aguilar^s  name,  and  finding  they  had 
got  above  the  point  mentioned  in  the  viceroy's  instructions,  and  experiencing 
the  same  disasters  as  Viscaino's  vessel,  headed  south,  on  the  20th  January,  to 
look  for  the  San  Diego,  and  get  home  again.  After  continual  hardships  and  suf- 
ferings, the  two  vessels  did  not  meet  again  till  arriving  at  Acapulco  in  April, 
1603,  where  the  Santo  Tomas,  under  De  Gorvan,  had  anchored  only  a  few  days 
before^  with  no  more  than  himself  and  two  other  men  fit  to  do  duty  ;  the  Tres 
Reyes  had  been  brought  in  by  Est^van  Lopez,  one  of  her  two  pilots,  as  De  Agui- 
lar and  Florea  both  died  before  her  return  to  Acapulco.  The  authorities  for  the 
voyage  say  48  men  died  from  scurvy  and  other  infirmities :  how  many  men  in 
all  were  aboard  the  vessels  is  not  stited. 

On  the  viceroy's  receiving  notice  of  the  arrival  of  Viscaino's  vessels,  orders 
were  sent  to  take  every  care  of  the  officers  and  men.  On  their  recovery,  they 
proceeded  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where,  on  the  29th  April,  1603,  they  were  re- 
ceived with  every  respect  by  the  Count  de  Monterey,  at  the  palace  of  Ghapulte- 
peque,  and  all  wertf  rewarded  and  promoted,  says  old  Torquemada,  "  to  their  entire 
satisfaction  and  according  to  their  respective  pretensions."  Viscaino,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  eminent  for  enterprise  and  of  the  highest  character,  shortly 
afterward  made  application  for  another  fleet  to  continue  his  surveys  above  his 
northern  discoveries  ;  but  the  viceroy,  not  having  sufficient  power  to  gratify  his 
wishes,  sent  hira,  with  many  recommendations,  to  Spain,  where  he  arrived,'  and 
was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  king,  who  ordered  his  plans  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  High  Council  of  State.  These  awfiil  hidalgos,  thinking  the  risks  too 
great,  from  the  disasters  experienced  by  Viscaino,  on  his  two  expeditions  of  1596 
and  1602,  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  "  rush  things ;"  the  old  sailor,  in  great  discour- 
agement)  returned  to  Mexico,  which  seems  to  have  been  his  home,  and  in  which 
city,  it  is  stated,  he  died  in  the  latter  part  of  1606.  For  after  the  authorities  had 
digested  his  propositions  for  three  years,  it  was  concluded,  by  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, to  accept  them,  and  an  order,  dated  the  19th  August,  1606,  was  sent  to  the 
viceroy  to  find  him  out  again,  and  give  him  another  fleet  for  a  new  expedition 
to  California.  This  kindness  being  frustrated  by  Viscaino's  death,  the  whole 
aflair  fell  to  the  ground,  and  nothing  material  was  effected  on  the  northern  coasts 
till  after  1774,  or  164  years  after  Viscaino  left  this  world,  when  the  Spanish 
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monarchy  found  that  it  would  have  vastly  aggrandized  itself  if  it  had  followed 
the  counsels  of  the  old  sailor.  By  some  of  the  Spanish  writers,  Viscaino  is 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Biscay,  \Vhose  people  are  well  known  for  their 
industry,  enterprise,  and  maritime  spirit,  and  commonly  called  Basques. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  the  greatest  confusion,  contradiction,  and 
ambiguity,  with  innumerable  typographical  errors,  in  all  the  printed  accounts 
of  Viscaino's  expedition  as  contained  in  Torquemada,  Venegas,  Navarette,  Hum- 
boldt, De  Mofras,  and  numberless  other  writers,  who  treat  of  his  services,  and 
this  assertion  holds  good  with  tenfold  force  on  many  of  his  geographical  posi- 
tions ;  besides,  instead  of  mentioning  in  the  relation  the  name  of  each  vessel, 
the  utmost  perplexities  occur  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  terms  "  Capitana,"  the 
"  Almirante,"  the  *'  Frigata,"  the  "  Tender,"  as  employed  on  this  or  that 
sendee,  all  through  the  narrative.  Not  only  are  his  distances  of  sailing  from 
day  to  day  full  of  uncertainties  and  evident  errors,  but  his  latitudes  are  from 
60  to  80  miles  too  far  north  of,  or  many  miles  south  of,  the  hydrographical 
observations  made  by  European  and  American  surveyors,  between  1825-1866. 
This  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  from  the  imperfect  nautical  instruments  of 
those  days;  nevertheless,  writers  are  found  presumptuous  enough  and  lazy 
enough  to  pass  off  their  crude  windities  on  the  world  of  letters  up  to  this  1867, 
as  if  they  had  carefully  studied  the  results  of  his  Purveys.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  as  regards  the  Pacific  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  bay  of  Vis- 
caino is  set  down  in  different  charts  over  100  miles  out  of  the  way  of  its  gen- 
erally accepted  position  as  eastward  of,  and  contiguous  to,  Ccdros  Island.  Thus 
San  Diego,  which  is  established  now  at  32®  41',  is  placed  by  Viscaino  in  32^  ; 
and  Monterey,  which  is  now  in  36°  36',  is  set  down  by  him  in  37°.  The 
manuscript  accounts  and  charts  of  Viscaino  remain  to  this  day  in  the  archives 
of  Spain  and  Mexico,  and,  singular  to  say,  the  Spanish  Government  has  never 
allowed  them  to  be  printed  in  full,  at  least  in  no  book  known  of  in  the 
State  of  California  in  1867.  As  Mexico  has  but  a  trifle  of  maritime  commerce, 
and  the  State  of  California  an  immense  one,  rapidly  running  into  the  hundreds 
of  millions,  humanity,  science,  and  traffic  urgently  call  for  some  basis  by  which 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  could  unite  to  prosecute  a  thorough  hydrograph- 
ical survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  gulf  and  the  peninsula  of  California. 

CHAPTER  V. 

LOWER    CALIFORNIA    ADVENTURES    FROM    1603   TO    1 700— ARDENT     PURSUIT    OF 

PEARLS. 

In  the  year  1616  Don  Juan  Iturbi,  with  two  vessels,  fitted  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, left  Acapulco  with  the  viceroy's  license,  to  make  further  explorations  in 
California,  and  to  fish  for  pearls.  One  of  his  vessels  was  taken  by  a  Dutch 
fillibuster,  whose  rendezvous  was  at  the  Pichelingues  in  La  Paz  Bay ;  with  the 
other  he  ascended  as  high  as  the  River  Tizones  or  the  present  Colorado.  Meet- 
ing with  many  disasters,  he  was  obliged  to  put  into  the  harbor  of  Ahome,  at 
the  mouth  of  Rio  Fuerte,  where  he  was  relieved  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Perez  de 
Ribas,  the  author  of  the  curious  old  chronicle  called  "  Triumphs  of  the  Faith." 
After  arriving  at  Acapulco  he  went  to  Mexico,  and,  showing  the  beautiful  pearls 
he  had  procured  in  the  gulf,  filled  the  city  with  a  whirl  of  excitement.  One  of 
these  pearls  was  valued  at  900  Spanish  crowns,  and  many  of  the  finest  were 
sent  to  Spain,  firom  whence  their  fame  spread  throughout  all  Europe.  About 
this  time  many  voyages  were  made  in  small  vessels  from  the  ports  in  Sinaloa 
and  Jalisco  to  dive  for  pearls  or  get  them  firom  the  Indians ;  and  one  Antonio 
del  Castillo,  of  Chiametla,  accumulated  an  immense  fortune  in  a  few  years. 

In  March,  1632,  Captain  Francis  Ortega,  through  soriie  high  representar 
tions  made  at  Madrid  by  Don  Antonio  Bastan,  obtained  a  license  uom  the 
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viceroy  for  pearl-diving  and  colonizing  in  California.  On  board  his  vessel 
of  70  tons  went  the  priest  Diego  de  la  Nava,  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Guadalajara  as  Vicar  of  California.  He  returned  in  June  succeedinsr,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  valuable  pearls,  obtained  between  La  Paz  and  San  Bernab^ 
Bays,  which  so  greatly  pleased  the  viceroy  that  he  was  allowed  to  make  other 
voyages  in  1633  and  1634,  in  both  of  which  he  was  successful  in  pearl-trading. 
Underhahdedly  his  pilot,  Est^van  Carbonelli,  obtained  a  license  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prosecute  a  voyage  on  the  same. intent  in  1636,  but  returning 
unsuccessful,  became  an  object  of  ridicule  and  disgrace. 

In  Ortega's  last  expedition  went  Padre  Nava  and  another  priest,  named 
Juan  de  Zufiiga,  which,  it  seems,  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Ortega,  a  man  of 
character  and  prudence,  who  was  desirous  to  Christianize  the  Indians,  and  to 
mali^  a  colony  at  the  bay  of  La  Paz,  with  soldiers  from  the  posts  in  Sinaloa. 

The  Duke  of  Escalona,  the  viceroy,  in  1642,  ordered  De  Canas,  governor 
of  Sinaloa,  to  explore  the  coasts  of  California  with  a  view  to  founding  a  colony. 
In  this  voyage  went  Jacinto  Cortez,  a  Jesuit  missionary  of  Sinaloa,  who  has 
left  an  account  that  the  expedition  went  to  La  Paz,  and  found  the  Indians  ex- 
tremely docile,  and  obtained  numbers  of  fine  pearls,  which  were  sent  to  the 
viceroy. 

On  the  viceroy's  return  to  Spain,  he  induced  Philip  IV.  to  order  a  new 
expedition  of  conquest  and  colonization  under  Admiral  Portel  de  Casanate. 
In  1643  Count  Salvatierra,  the  successor  of  Escalona,  efficiently  aided  the 
admiral  in  his  plans,  and  three  or  four  vessels  were  got  ready  at  Acapulco  and 
the  neighboring  ports  to  carry  out  the  king's  orders.  In  this  fleet  went  again 
Father  Cortez  and  another  Jesuit,  named  Andres  Baes,  as  missionaries  to  in- 
struct the  Indians  and  as  chaplains  of  the  expedition,  the  viceroy  having  especially 
requested  the  superior  of  the  Mexican  Jesuits  to  do  so.  On  arrivmg  at  the 
ports  of  Sinaloa  ne  was  instructed  to  convoy  the  Manilla  galleon  to  Acapulco 
ffom  the  Pichilingue  rovers  in  the  gulf,  which  he  effected  in  safety.  On  com- 
pletion of  this  and  on  his  returning,  two  of  his  ships  were  burnt  on  the  coast 
of  Mexico;  but  not  discouraged,  he  soon  equipped  two  others,  and  in.  1648, 
accompanied  by  the  two  Jesuits,  landed  in  California.  While  exploring  the 
coasts  for  the  site  of  a  colony,  orders  were  sent  him  again  to  convoy  the  Ma- 
nilla galleon  from  the  Dutch  rovers  who  now  had  become  exceedingly  bold,  and 
greatly  harassed  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  Pacific.  On  reaching  Acapulco, 
the  further  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  was  suspended,  and  the  admiral  was 
promoted  to  be  captain-general  of  the  province  of  Chili. 

The  king,  in  1665,  having  ordered  a  further  prosecution  of  tiie  colonization 
of  California,  the  viceroy  appointed  Captain  Bemal  de  Pinadero  to  undertake 
it,  provided  it  could  be  effected  without  outlays  from  the  public  purse^  and 
agreements  were  formally  drawn  up  to  this  effect  Two  small  vessels  were 
built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Vanderas,  now  in  Jalisco,  and  on  arriving  in 
California,  went  to  work  with  a  voracious  greed  in  pearl-diving,  in  which  they 
treated  the  Indians  with  great  barbarity.  Large  quantities  of  the  finest  pearls 
were  procured,  which  in  the  division  made  such  sanguinary  quarrels  among 
the  crews  of  the  vessels  as  to  occasion  several  murders,  the  confusion  arising 
from  which  induced  Pinadero  to  return  to  Mexico.  The  Government,  disap- 
proving of  his  labors,  ordered  him,  at  his  own  expense,  to  make  another 
attempt  from  Sinaloa,  in  1667,  in  which  his  abilities  as  a  colonizer  resulted  as 
in  his  first  failures,  Pinadero  having  made  formal  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment 

In  1668,  some  12  months  after  Pinadero's  second  failure,  Francisco  Luci 
nella  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  expedition,  to  be  undertaken  without  outlay 
to  the  royal  treasury,  and,  accompanied  by  Juan  Caranco  and  Juan  Ramirez, 
two  Franciscan  missionaries,  arrived  in  due  time  at  the  bay  of  La  Paz.     This 
expedition,  after  a  short  stay,  from  all  accounts,  resulted  in  nothing,  and 
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Lnciaclla  returned  to  Sinaloa,  where,  it  appears,  be  had  fitted  out.  Lucinella 
made  a  third  proposition  in  1686  (or  18  years  afterward),  to  complete  another 
expedition,  but  was  refused  license. 

With  aU  these  reverses  and  difficulties,  neither  the  adventurers  nor  the 
authorities  in  Mexico  or  Spain  seemed  willing  to  let  the  colonization  of  the 
peninsula  drop ;  small  vessels  from  the  coasts  of  Mexico  annually  visiting  the 
gulf  coasts  with  and  without  license  for  the  traffic  and  fishery  in  pearls. 

Charles  IL  having  ascended  the  throne  about  this  time,  and  great  concern 
being  felt  at  the  injury  resulting  to  the  fame  and  the  policy  of  Spain  by  the 
extension  of  other  European  colonies  in  North  America,  and  the  wasting  incur- 
sions of  the  filibusters  on  both  coasts  of  America,  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
in  the  mother  country,  by  order  of  the  king,  in  1667,  ordered  the  Viceroy  Arch- 
bishop Enriquez  de  Rivera  to  ofier  the  enterprLie  of  colonizing  the  peninsula 
again  to  private  parties,  and  if  such  were  not  found  willing  to  undertake  it,  that 
it  should  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury.  As  it  appears  from  the  chron- 
icles of  the  times  that  speculators  were  wary  of  hasty  action,  the  Admiral  Isidro 
Otondo  y  Antillon,  governor  of  Sinaloa,  and  a  distinguished  officer,  was  empow- 
ered by  a  warrant  from  Madrid,  of  29th  December,  1679,  to  undertake  the 
enterprise,  and  given  the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  California  Conquests.  The 
religious  concerns  of  the  colony  were  to  be  placed  under  the  Jesuits,  and  Euse- 
bio  Francisco,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Trent,  in  German  Italy,  and  a  former 
professor  in  the  Bavarian  University  of  Ingoldstadt,  well  known  as  an  able 
geographer,  and  then  for  several  years  serving  as  a  missionary  in  the  Jesuit 
establishments  of  Sinaloa  and  Pimaria,  or  North  Sonora,  was  nominated  as 
chaplain  of  the  expedition  and  colony.  From  this  time  we  commence  to  date 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  interior  countries  of  California  and  Sonora,  the  coast 
lines  being  pretty  well  known  from  numerous  prior  examinations  from  1535  to 
1667. 

But  things  moved  slow  in  those  grand  old  days  of  rich  galleons,  silver  adobes, 
bags  of  pearls,  and  piles  of  gold  doubloons,  pieces  of  eight,  and  pistareens ;  the 
government  of  the  hidalgos  was  as  slothful  and  timid  as  it  was  high-toned  and 
dignified,  a  line  of  action  very  acceptable  to  the  enterprising  traffickers  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  Portugal  about  this  time  coUapsing  into  a  state  of  effeminate 
apathy.  It  was  accordingly  not  until  1683,  six  years  after  the  order  had  been 
issued,  that  Admiral  Antillon  was  enabled  to  complete  his  plans  and  put  them 
in  execution,  the  royal  strong  box  at  Mexico  bearing  the  cnai^es  and  outlays: 
this  great  depository  seems  to  have  been  continually  sufiering  from  a  distressing 
vacuity  since  the  year  1600. 

.  On  the  18th  May,  1683,  the  admiral,  with  two  vessels  and  100  men,  left 
the  port  of  Chacala,  a  few  leagues  below  the  present  San  Bias,  and  being  well 
provided  with  stores  and  material  for  the  proper  efibctment  of  the  object  indi- 
cated in  the  royal  warrants.  With  Otonao  went  Father  Kino  as  superior  of 
the  religious  mission,  having  with  him  the  Fathers  Juan  Copart  and  Pedro 
Goni,  and  meeting  with  good  weather,  the  vessels  landed  at  the  bay  of  La  Paz 
on  the  2d  of  June.  After  some  unimportant  troubles  with  the  Indians  had 
been  quieted  by  the  address  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  prudence  of  the  admiral, 
this  officer  with  Kino  and  a  force  of  25  armed  men  made  an  exploration  of  the 
mountains  to  the  west,  and  another  party  under  Father  Goni  to  the  south  and 
east,  both  of  which  effected  but  little ;  Kino's  party  had  penetrated  into  the 
territories  of  the  Guaycuros,  and  Goni's  into  that  of  the  Coras.  On  the  6th 
of  June  the  Guaycuros  or  Wicuros  attacked  the  camp,  and  from  the  scanda- 
lous cowardice  of  the  admiral's  men  the  colony  was  in  danger  of  coming  to  a 
speedy  end,  had  it  not  been  for  the  boldness  of  Otondo  and  the  management 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  old  professor  of  geography  remarking  that  the  admiral  now 
well  understood  that  his  California  colonists  did  not  include  ^'  many  of  those 
brave  men  who  had  subjugated  America." 
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The  Spaniards  having  conquered  a  peace  by  the  canning  and  boldness  of 
the  chief  leaders,  his  expected  supplies  from  the  Kiver  Yaqui  not  reaching  him, 
the  provisions  giving  out,  and  discouraged  by  the  ineflBciency  and  poltroonery  of 
his  men,  who  were  m  terror  from  attacks  of  the  Indians,  the  admiral  was  forced 
to  embark  from  Jji  Paz  on  the  14th  July,  and  arrived,  after  an  absence  of  three 
months,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yaqui,  experiencing  much  detention  in  seeking  for 
the  vessel  which  contained  his  expected  assistance. 

Not  discouraged  at  his  first  discomfiture,  the  brave  old  admiral  sold  a  portion 
of  his  eflfects,  and  even  pledged  the  fjEmaily  plate  and  furniture  in  the  purchase  of 
stores,  and  sailed  again  for  California,  and  on  the  6th  October  came  to  anchor 
in  a  large  bay  which  he  called  San  Bruno,  which,  he  says,  is  in  26°  30',  and 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  bay  of  Lorctto.  Father  Kino  and  the  other  two 
Jesuits  were  still  with  him,  and  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  the  In- 
dian language,  in  which  Copart  soon  became  the  most  skilful,  and  compiled  a 
catechism  and  vocabulary,  which  was  of  great  use  in  the  subsequent  settlement 
of  the  country,  as  the  want  of  this  knowledge  had  cost  many  lives  and  much 
money  and  time  in  former  enterprises.  In  December,  obtaining  new  supplies  of 
money  and  provisions,  by  order  of  the  viceroy,  he  took  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  king's  name,  and  immediately  fitted  out  an  expedition  in  person,  accompanied 
by  the  three  Jesuit  fathers,  and  travelled  for  several  days  north  and  west  for 
the  distance  of  fifty  leagues,  endeavoring  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast.  In  this 
they  were  nearly  successful,  having  reached  a  lai^e  plain  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  where  were  many  Indians  encamped,  who  told  them  that  within  a 
short  distance  was  a  small  river  which  run  into  the  western  sea ;  but  from  fatigue 
and  bad  travelling  the  party  were  obliged  to  turn  back  to  San  Bruno. 

Nearly  twelve  months  had  now  passed ;  the  fathers  had  made  good  progress 
in  the  language  and  baptized  quite  a  number  of  the  Indians ;  the  soldiers  and 
colonists  began  to  grumble,  and  the  old  admiral  began  to  think  he  had  "  struck 
a  bad  lead,"  and  got  into  an  inferior  district  of  the  country  where  very  few 
good  pearls  were  found  or  benefits  to  gain,  and  determined,  after  holding  a 
council  of  his  subalterns,  to  return  to  Sinaloa  again,  where  he  soon  after  arrived 
and  advised  the  viceroy  of  the  result  of  his  proceedings.  Having  soon  furnished 
his  ships  with  supplies,  he  left  Sinaloa  again  to  see  if  he  could  not  recover  some 
of  his  losses,  went  on  a  search  for  pearl-oyster  beds,  and  reached  the  har- 
bor San  Ignacio,  some  distance  above  San  Bruno  Bay.  At  San  Ignacio 
he  received  advices  from  the  viceroy  to  discontinue  all  his  other  objects 
except  retaining  the  establishment  commenced  at  San  Bruno,  to  which  he 
soon  returned,  and,  finding  his  provisions  growing  short,  was  obliged  finally  to 
drop  the  whole  enterprise  in  great  mortification,  and  sail  for  the  continent, 
where  he  arrived  at  the  port  of  Matanchel,  which  lies  between  San  Bias  and 
Chacala.  Advising  the  Government  of  his  return,  he  was  ordered  to  convoy 
the  Manilla  galleon,  then  daily  expected  for  Acapulco,  and  which  fortunately  a 
few  days  afterward  he  met  with  and  delivered  out  of  the  traps  of  some  Dutch 
filibusters  who  were  waiting  for  her  near  the  port  of  Natividad.  On  his  re- 
porting to  the  Royal  Audiencia,  it  was  concluded  that,  as  the  admiral's  enter- 
prise had  lasted  three  years,  and  cost  the  royal  revenues  225,000  crowns  of 
money,  California  was  not  to  be  settled  by  such  means,  and  its  reduction 
to  civilization  and  the  Spanish  crown  should  be  offered  to  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  king's  treasury,  which 
offer  the  superior  of  the  Mexican  Jesuits  respectftilly  but  firmly  then  declined. 

The  same  political  and  religious  motives  operating  in  Spain  and  Mexico  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  long-sought  possession  of  California,  many  plans  were  pro- 
posed without  effect,  until  the  king  sent  orders  to  expedite  a  new  enterprise. 
After  a  careful  estimate  by  Otondo  and  his  friend  Eino  in  1686,  with  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Audiencia,  it  was  found  that  not  less  than 
an  annual  subsidy  of  30,000  crowns  was  necessary,  on  the  most  frugal  bases, 
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to  effect  the  desires  of  the  king  and  the  nation.  This  estimate  being  approved  by 
his  majesty's  officers,  orders  were  sent  to  Mexico  to  advance  the  money  to  the 
admiral  to  make  a  third  attempt  at  colonization.  But,  as  the  old  chronicler 
hath  it,  "  in  the  very  week  that  the  admiral  was  to  receive  his  moneys,  letters 
came  from  Spain  to  send  the  king  600,000  crowns  of  money,"  and  California 
went  down  to  zero  again.  In  1694  Captain  Francis  Itamarra  obtained  a  license 
from  the  Government  to  make  a  voyage  at  his  own  expense,  which  was  granted  ; 
bnt  Itamarra  arriving  at  San  Bruno  Bay,  and  finding  but  few  pearls,  and  the 
Indians  telling  him  they  were  more  desirous  to  receive  the  missionaries  prom- 
ised by  Otondo,  the  party  returned  to  Mexico,  and  nothing  was  again 
done  for  California  till  the  entrance  in  1697  of  Salvatierra  for  its  systematic  re- 
duction under  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  After  (Hondo's  affair,  nothing  eke  was 
done  publicly  at  the  propulsion  either  by  the  king  or  by  the  viceroy,  the  royal 
treasury  having  suffered  to  the  tune  of  several  millions  of  dollars  in  the  gainless 
expeditions,  from  Viscaino's  in  1602  to  Otondo's  in  1685. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  EXPLORATIONS  AND  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  COAST  LINES  FROM  1700  TO  1770 — 

VOYAGES  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

Deferrino  the  account  of  the  colonizing  and  settlement  of  the  mission  dis- 
tricts after  1685,  we  shall  follow  in  their  sequence  the  remaining  relations  of  the 
Jesuits  and  others  of  the  explorations  of  the  coast-lines  of  the  gulf  and  of  the 
ocean. 

The  Padre  Juan  Ugarte,  having  built  a  small  vessel  at  Loretto,  of  native 
timber,  brought  with  incredible  labor  from  the  mountains,  and  which  he  named 
the  Triumph  of  the  Cross,  by  directions  of  his  superiors  in  Mexico,  prepared  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  northern  gulf  coasts.  This  vessel  appears  to  have  been  a 
schooner  of  about  100  tons,  and  had  a  large  boat  to  take  soundings  and  enter 
shallow  places,  and  was  the  first  shipping  craft  built  in  the  Califomias.  On 
board  went  as  pilot  one  William  Stratfort,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of 
English  name  connected  with  the  Spanish  settlement  of  California.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  seaman  of  leaiming  and  experience,  and  Yenegas  states  that  he  made 
many  charts  of  the  coast  while  on  this  voyage,  which  could  not  afterward 
be  found,  neither  could  the  journals  of  Ugarte  when  they  were  searched  for  in 
Spain  about  1*735,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  king.  On  the  15th  May, 
1721,  the  vessel,  containing  six  European  sailors  and  14  Indians,  and  the  boat 
with  eight  others,  left  Loretto  and  arrived  at  Moleje  (or  Concepcion)  Bay,  and 
from  thence  stretched  across  the  gulf  to  the  coast  of  Pimaria,  after  touching 
at  the  Sal  Si  Pucdes  Islands.  Here  they  examined  day  by  day  the  upper  coasts 
of  Sonora,  landing  at  favorable  places  to  communicate  with  the  missions  in  the 
interior  to  the  eastward,  until  they  arrived  within  sight  of  the  Colorado.  Land- 
ing in  these  vicinities,  Ugarte  in  a  clear  afternoon  obtained  from  an  elevated 
position  a  distinct  and  undoubted  view  of  the  connection  of  the  northern  moun- 
tains and  shores  of  California  with  the  coasts  of  Pimaria,  or  what  is  now  called 
the  Gadsden  Purchase  of  the  present  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  between  1800  and 
1853  known  as  North  Sonora,  or  Alta  Pimaria,  from  the  Pima  Indians.  After 
much  suffering  from  sickness,  bad  provisions,  scurvy,  and  the  tempestuous 
st«te  of  the  weather,  with  the  vessel  and  long-boat  much  damaged,  and  in  con- 
tinual peril  from  the  fearful  currents  and  rapids  between  the  islands  of  Sal  Si 
Puedes,  Tiburon,  and  Angel  Guardian,  and  at  one  time  in  great  danger  from  a 
terrific  waterspout,  the  expedition  returned  to  Loretto  on  the  15th  September, 
after  an  absence  of  123  days.  On  the  California  coasts,  above  the  bay  of 
Moleje,  they  found  many  good  landing-places,  with  sweet  water ;  while  on  the 
Sonora  coast,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Caborca,  only  three  or  four  springs  were 
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met  with,  and  the  shores  were  very  sandy  or  of  volcanic  rocks,  good  land  or  water 
in  plenty  being  only  found  at  a  distance  of  many  leases  in  the  interior.  At  any 
rate,  they  gained  valuable  knowledge  of  the  golf  navigation,  and  the  party,  com- 
municating with  friendly  gentile  Indians  and  the  affiliating  Jesuit  missions  in 
Upper  Pimaria,  received  such  necessary  succors  and  assistance  from  them  as 
not  only  enabled  Ugarte's  party  to  recover  their  health  and  spirits,  but  actually 
saved  the  lives  of  many  of  the  expedition. 

Ugarte  notices  the  terrific  velocity  of  the  bores  of  the  Colorado,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  floods  of  the  river  with  the  incoming  tides  of  the  gulf,  and  vice  versuy 
which  shift  about  and  change  every  six  hours,  rising  to  the  height  perpendicular  of 
from  three  to  seven  fathoms,  and  overwhelming  the  land  and  every  thing  within 
its  influence  for  hundreds  of  miles.  This  now  well-known  phenomenon  had  also 
been  noticed  by  XJlloa  in  1537,  and  by  Alarcon  in  1540,  and  after  Ugarte's 
time  by  Father  Consag  in  1746,  as  well  as  by  Fathers  Eino  and  Salvatierra 
between  1695  and  1706. 

Ugarte  also  notices  the  brick-colored  and  corrosive  waters  of  certain  parts 
of  the  gulf-head,  which  raise  blisters  and  ulcers  on  the  skin  similar  to  the 
effects  of  scurvy,  which  is  produced  most  likely  by  an  excess  of  the  iodides, 
bromides,  and  sulphurets  of  minerals,  derived,  doubtless,  from  the  abundance 
of  volcanic  material  so  common  in  these  portions  of  the  gulf.  This  curious 
phenomenon  was  more  carefully  noted  by  Consag,  in  his  voyage  in  1746 ;  it  is 
also  mentioned  by  recent  American  voyagera  to  the  Colorado  River  from 
1850-1866,  and  deserves  further  investigation  by  men  of  science.  It  w^as  also 
noticed  that  certain  docile  California  Indians  of  the  shores  above  the  Sal  Si 
Puedes  manufactured  a  very  handsome  quality  of  earthen  pots,  a  fact  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  their  social  economy,  found  in  no  other  part  of 
the  peninsula,  and  further  mentioned  afterward  by  Father  Consag.  The  ex- 
treme tenacity  and  viscidity  of  the  anchoring-ground  near  the  river^s  mouth  was 
also  observed,  and  gave  them  great  trouble  m  lifting  anchor. 

After  his  return  to  Loretto,  Father  Ugarte,  with  the  pilot  Stratfort,  made 
another  voyage  in  November  along  the  California  shores,  as  high  up  as  beyond 
28°,  or  say  the  entrance  of  the  Canal  de  Ballenas,  meeting  with  three  good  har- 
bors and  several  fine  watering-places.  The  sailing  directions  and  charts  of 
Stratfort  and  the  journal  of  the  two  voyages  by  Ugarte  were  afterward  sent  to 
the  viceroy,  together  with  the  account  of  Padre  Clemente  Guillen,  across  the 
peninsula  from  Loretto  to  Magdalena  Bay  in  1719.  In  this  last  Guillen  had 
entered  that  great  bay  from  the  land  side,  found  three  good  harbors  therein,  and 
named  the  present  Santa  Margarita  Island,  Santa  Rosa;  his  short  descriptions 
agree  with  those  of  Cabrillo  and  Viscaino,  and  the  recent  ones  by  Belcher  in 
1837. .  As  we  noted  before,  none  of  these  maps,  pilot  directions,  or  journals, 
could  be  found  in  the  archives  of  Spain  when  Burriel  edited  the  work  of  Vene- 
gas  in  1754,  so  that  the  names  and  titles  of  his  stopping-places  hiave  nearly  all 
been  lost,  except  the  few  saved  by  tradition. 

In  the  year  1730,  Father  Sigismund  Taraval,  a  native  of  Lodi  in  Ihe  duchy 
of  Milan,  and  son  of  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Spanish  armies,  and  a  man  of 
distinguished  learning  and  merit,  came  to  California  as  a  missionary,  and  was 
sent  on  an  expedition  in  the  same  year,  from  Loretto  overland,  to  make  ex- 
plorations on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  appears  to  have  got  as  far  north  as  the  great 
bay  formed  by  Cedros  and  Natividad  Islands,  and  usually  accepted  now  as  Yis- 
caino's  Bay,  as  he  mentions  the  vicinities  as  contiguous  to  the  mission  now  known 
as  San  Ignacio,  and  that  two  islands,  called  by  the  Indians  Afegua,  or  Bird 
Island,  and  Amalgua,  or  Fog  Island,  lay  only  a  few  leagues  from  the  coast, 
with  two  smaller  islands  farther  westward.  These  descriptions  answer  to  Vis- 
caino^s  Bay,  and  the  dimensions  and  character  of  the  island  of  Cedros,  etc., 
mentioned  by  Taraval,  answer  to  these  and  to  the  bay,  and  no  other,  within  the 
times  and  distance  of  his  departures.    The  account  in  Yenegas  is  very  confused 
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and  ambiguons,  and  it  is  stated  that  tbej  saw  other  large  islands,  which  were 
thought  to  be  Santa  Catalina  and  San  Olemente,  mentioned  in  Yiscaino's  voyage 
above  San  Diego,  as  they  travelled  considerably  farther  north,  and  state  that 
these  last  islands  could  be  reached  in  three  days'  continuous  sailing.  Taraval 
called  the  great  bay  San  Xavier,  and  the  islands,  in  a  mass,  the  Islands  of  Do- 
lores. Prodigious  flights  of  birds  inhabited  these  islands,  particularly  the 
smaller  one,  with  crowds  of  seals  and  other  marine  animals.  Among  the  birds 
were  some  a  little  bigger  than  sparrows,  which  are  of  jet  black,  living  all  day  at 
sea  and  returning  at  night  to  their  nests,  made  in  burrows  in  the  ground,  like 
those  of  rabbits,  and  four  feet  deep.  Another  bird  was  of  the  size  of  a  goose, 
with  black  wings  and  white  breast,  and  a  hawk-like  beak,,  also  living  in  bur- 
rows in  the  earth,  four  or  five  yards  deep.  The  larger  island  abounds  with  a  pecu- 
liar and  small  species  of  long-haired  deer,  and  a  curious  species  of  rabbit  of  jot- 
black  color,  with  fur  softer  than  that  of  a  beaver.  It  is  to  be  observed  here, 
that  the  maps  in  the  English  edition  of  Yenegas,  though  much  better  engraved, 
are  not  as  many,  nor  as  well  punctuated, as  those  of  the  original  Madrid  edition; 
TaravaFs  coast  positions  not  being  notated  in  the  English  map  at  all. 

The  next  expedition  of  marine  surveys  undertaken  by  the  Jesuits  was  that 
of  1746,  by  Father  Fernando  Consag,  of  the  missions  of  Dolores  del  Norte  and 
San  Ignacio.  This  indefatigable  priest  was  a  native  of  Austria,  and  came  to 
California  from  Mexico  in  1732 ;  he  died  while  superior  of  the  missions,  in  1759, 
at  the  age  of  5Q,  Having  left  Loretto  in  four  open  boats,  the  party  arrived  in 
a  short  time  at  the  anchorage  of  San  Carlos,  in  latitude  28°,  from  whence  they 
departed  for  the  head  of  the  gulf  on  the  9th  June,  1746,  to  examine  in  detail 
the  shores,  ports,  harbors,  bays,  islands,  etc.  As  many  of  the  positions  and 
places  mentioned  by  Consag  still  retain  their  names  on  most  of  the  charts  and 
maps  of  the  present  time,  but  nevertheless  are  yet  unfamiliar  to  seamen,  and 
their  localities  little  known  even  in  the  peninsula  to  this  day  with  exactitude, 
and  some  not  at  all,  we  shall  make  merely  cursory  mention  of  them,  for  they 
are  all  yet  to  be  hydrographically  examined  and  located  in  all  this  dangerous 
navigation.  The  first  place  he  reached  was  three  leagues  from  San  Carlos, 
called  Santa  Ana  watering-place,  which  makes  a  harbor,  the  lofty  capes  of 
which  are  San  Gabriel  and  Las  Yirgenes ;  farther  up  was  the  bay  of  Trmidad, 
where  there  is  a  pearl-fishery,  dangerous  from  reefs  and  islets ;  at  the  extremity 
was  a  bay  named  San  Bernarbe,  with  a  low  island  near  by  abounding  in  sea- 
wolves.  Farther  on  is  the  Cape  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  with  a  dangerous  rocky 
coast ;  the  land  is  low,  of  hard  clay  soil  and  red  appearance.  A  day's  sail  beyond 
is  the  bay  of  San  Miguel ;  the  anchorage  is  toleraole  and  plenty  of  sweet  water  is 
near  by.  Close  to  this  is  the  island  Tortoguilla,  sometimes  called  Cerro  Blanco,  the 
shore  of  which  is  troubled  with  dangerous  currents,  surfs,  reefe,  and  rocks.  Op- 
posite Cape  San  Gabriel  commences  the  island  of  Sal  Si  Puedes,  and  a  few 
leagues  from  the  cape  is  the  bay  of  San  Rafael,  into  which  empties  a  small  stream*, 
called  Kadacaman ;  in  the  shores  are  many  caves  and  boiling  springs,  some  of 
which  springs  are  covered  by  the  high  tide;  the  water  of  the  bay  is  tinged  in- 
patches  of  red  and  blue  colors.  A  large  pond  of  good  water  was  found  in  one* 
part  of  the  bay,  and  the  Indians  were  docile  and  hospitable,  but  were  enemies 
of  the  Yaquis  of  Sonora,  begotten  of  fights  and  murders  growing  out  of  pearl- 
fishing.  A  day's  sail  above  San  Rafael  brought  them  to  San  Aotonio  Bay,, 
in  sight  of  a  dark  mountain,  having  two  small  rivulets  in  the  vicinity,  and  a- 
fine  fertile  country  is  seen.  The  next  day  a  bay  is  reached,  called  Purgatory 
Bay,  with  several  rivulets  and  much  good  country,  and  many  hospitable  Indians  • 
were  found,  to  whom  the  father  preached  the  Gospel ;  in  the  morning  the  boats, 
were  found  aground,  with  only  a  fathom  of  water.  A  day's  sail  farther  brings 
you  to  Cape  Las  Animas,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  which  is  the  bay  of  Los 
Angeles,  where  a  very  troublesome  and  numerous  tribe  of  Indians  lived,,  and! 
great  enemies  of  the  pearl-divers ;  their  young  females  went  entirel^r  naked.  Ax 
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day's  sail  above  Los  Angeles  is  the  bay  of  Our  Lady  of  Remedios,  containing 
a  pearl-fishery,  in  front  of  which  is  the  island  of  Angel  de  la  Guarda,  which  is 
very  nigged  and  mountainous.  The  channel  between  the  island  and  the  coast 
was  found  so  full  of  whales,  that  it  was  called  then,  and  is  still  known  to  this 
day  as,  the  Canal  de  las  Ballenas. 

In  these  waters  the  party  found  valuable  pearl-oyster  beds,  those  near  the 
shore  being  the  best  On  the  mainland  near  by  is  a  considerable  rivulet ;  the 
anchorages  in  all  these  vicinities  were  found  full  of  dangerous  rocks  above  and 
below  water.  A  short  distance  off  is  the  watering-place  of  San  Juan  and  San 
Pablo,  near  which  is  a  red-colored  hill.  A  day's  sail  above  is  a  bay  shaped  like 
the  letter  G,  full  of  rocks,  called  the  hay  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo,  the 
watering-places  of  which  are  not  very  good.  A  short  sail  above  this  bay  is  an- 
other very  large  and  commodious  one,  capable  of  holding  any  number  of  ves- 
sels, called  the  bay  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  was  afterward 
founded  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Boija;  in  this  bay  were  found  great  num- 
bers of  a  variety  of  shells  resembling  the  white  pearl-oyster ;  also  several  rivulets 
of  brackish  water  enter  the  bay,  filled  with  nsh ;  and  the  Indians  were  very 
numerous.  The  party  dug  wells  on  the  shore,  but  the  water  was  found  bad, 
but  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  is  a  good  watering-place,  called  San  Estanislao. 
In  San  Luis  Gonzaga  Bay  were  found  pearl-oysters  and  palm-trees ;  it  was  in 
this  vicinity  the  Indians  made  the  earthen  jars  mentioned  by  Ugarte  20  years 
before ;  a  dog  was  also  found  among  them  and  mentioned  as  a  special  curiosity, 
and  their  women  went  entirely  naked.  A  short  distance  above  Gonzaga  Bay 
opens  another  bay,  called  La  Visitacion,  which  seems  to  be  of  little  account* 
Above  Visitacion  Bay  is  that  of  San  Fermin,  which  is  the  limit  of  habitation 
of  the  pearl-oyster,  and  a  day's  sail  above  is  the  bay  of  San  Felipe  de  Jesus, 
and  in  another  day's  sail  is  that  of  San  Buenaventura,  after  which  are  no  more 
harbors,  but  all  sand-flats  and  marshes. 

At  San  Felipe,  which  is  due  east  from  the  mission  of  Rosario  on  the  Pacific, 
the  water  is  very  thick,  of  disagreeable  odor  and  taste,  and  affects  those  who 
drink  it  with  a  sickness  similar  to  scurvy ;  the  rivulet  which  affords  it  is  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  shores  of  the  bay  are  mostly  sandy,  and  the  anchorages 
excelleut  at  high  tides,  and  in  front  of  the  bay  is  a  high  rocky  islet  or  farallon. 
In  these  vicinities  were  seen  great  numbers  of  wild  sheep  and  wild  goaU^  and  in 
the  early  mornings  and  evenings  the  land  on  the  Sonora  coast  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  About  40  miles  above  San  Felipe  some  red-colored  marshes  are 
reached,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  near  to  which  is  a  bow-shaped 
creek,  formed  by  an  island,  where  the  water  differs  from  that  of  the  sea  and  is 
caustic,  aad  causes  such  malignant  sores  and  boils  as  to  last  for  many  days,  tak- 
ing oft'  the  very  skin  like  a  blister,  as  was  mentioned  in  Ugarte's  voyage  20  years 
before.  At  the  inferior  bay  of  San  Buenaventura  no  good  water  was  found. 
The  party  ascended  the  river,  but  meeting  with  the  dangerous  bores,  did  not 
get  up  as  high  as  the  junction  of  the  Gila.  Indeed,  their  canoes  do  not  appear 
to  have  reached  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  when  they  returned 
to  the  gulf  on  the  25th  July,  and  after  meeting  with  many  dangers  from  cur- 
rents, rapids,  and  storms,  finally  reached  Loretto  about  the  10th  of  August, 
1746,  after  an  absence  of  60  days.  Father  Consag  says,  the  reason  why  he 
mentions  no  latitudes  in  his  journal  is,  that  they  are  all  set  down  exactly  in  his 
chart  transmitted  to  the  viceroy  and  published  in  Venegas's  work,  but  the  instru- 
ments of  1746  gave  latitudes  from  80  to  60  miles  out  of  the  way.  It  is  the 
chart  which  is  the  basis  of  all  other  charts  and  maps  of  the  gulf  shores  of  Cali- 
fornia down  to  the  year  1866,  and,  of  course,  is  full  of  dangerous  errors. 

Proceeding  down  the  gulf  on  the  Sonora  side,  nearly  all  that  is  known  in 
navigation  and  chartography  is  obtained  from  the  explorations  by  land  of 
Fathers  Eino  and  Salvatierra  between  1697  and  1706.  In  these  journeys  Eino 
ascertained  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Gila,  and  from  the  elevations  of 
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tbe  ''  Gastle-dome  "  shaped  mountains  east  of  the  present  Fort  Yoma,  in  the 
afternoons  and  mornings  obtained  distinct  views  of  the  immense  levels  and  flats, 
on  every  side  bounded  by  the  scattered  mountain-ridges  of  Sonera,  and  the 
connected  sierras  of  the  peninsula,  and  proved  the  indisputable  junction  of  the 
continent  with  the  peninsula,  with  long  vistasS  to  the  south  of  the  waters  of  the 
g^lf  which  laved  tbe  shores  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  of  the  Vermilion  Sea  of 
^lalifomia.  The  lands  for  a  long  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  consist 
of  meganos  or  arenales  (in  English,  desert  sands  and  Idllocks  of  sand-powder) ; 
on  the  Sonora  side  they  extend  to  below  the  mouth  of  the  Oaborca  or  Asun- 
cion rivulet,  or  for  some  200  miles  a  howling  wilderness  where  nothing  useful 
frowa^  which  is  bare  of  animal  life,  and  where  verdure  is  rarely  met  with.  Just 
elow  the  mouth  of  the  Caborca  is  Kino's  bay  of  San  Juan  Bautista  under  lati- 
tude 80®,  known  since  1860  as  Puerto  Libertad.  No  other  port  of  particular 
consequence  is  met  with  till  the  fine  harbor  of  Gua3rmas  is  reached,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  the  intervening  ports  between  Libertad  and 
Guaymas  are  unknown  in  hydrography,  and  the  cultivatable  and  thinly-settled 
country  is  many  leagues  in  the  interior.  The  most  important  facts  in  naviga- 
tion and  history  connected  with  the  Sonora  coast  are  all  nrora  the  Jesuit  author- 
ities ante  1760,  and  even  these  only  give  a  general  idea,  and  are  full  of  material 
faults  dangerous  to  the  storm-bewildered  mariner,  or  the  famished  and  thirst- 
exhausted  traveller. 

The  final  attempt  at  the  exploration  of  the  gulf  coasts  of  the  peninsula  under 
the  Jesuits  was  that  of  Padre  Winceslao  Link,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  who  had 
recently  founded  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco  Borja  (pronounced  Boreas), 
which  is  sitnated  in  about  28°  30',  midway  on  the  parallel  of  the  port  of  Los 
Angeles,  on  the  gulf,  and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Viscaino,  on  the 
Pacific.  Link,  who  had  only  then  been  a  few  years  in  California,  instructed  a 
number  of  his  Indians  in  the  management  of  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing 
and  exploring  the  coasts  of  his  mission  district  contiguous  to  the  gulf,  and  by 
the  aid  of  whom  in  1765  he  made  partial  exploration  of  the  great  island  of  the 
Angel  de  la  Guarda  from  Los  Angeles  port  He  travelled  over  the  greater  part 
of  tno  island  on  foot,  in  which  he  met  with  several  pleasant-looking  valleys,  but 
finding  no  water,  animals,  nor  inhabitants,  concluded  it  useless  to  prolong  his 
investigations,  and  returned  to  his  port  of  departure  a  few  days  afterward.  He 
mentions  that  the  island  is  about  51  miles  in  length,  and  only  some  six  miles  in 
breadth  ;  Americans  who  have  touched  at  this  island  and  others  in  the  vicinity, 
on  their  way  to  the  Colorado  since  1850,  affirm  that  there  are  valuable  fisheries 
there,  and  the  lands  are  full  of  copper,  silver,  and  lead  minerals,  and  in  some 
seasons  immense  numbers  of  a  small  and  peculiar  species  of  whaler. 

Two  years  after  this  expedition  of  Link,  in  the  year  1767,  the  missionaries 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  were  expelled  from  the  establishments  they  had  founded 
in  California;  and  from  that  time  to  1867,  or  the  space  of  100  years,  the  history 
of  the  peninsula  is  vacant  of  transactions  connected  with  their  order. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

SKOLIBH  AND  FRENCH   NOTICES    OF   LOWER    CALIFORNIA   FROM    1700-1772 — WIL- 
LIAM DAMPIBR  AND  ROBINSON  CRUSOE  MAKE  THEIR  APPEARANCE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Day  by  day  the  power  of  Spain  was  weakening,  and,  in  reverse,  the  other 
states  of  Europe  were  strengthening.     The  French,  by  some  astute  arrangements 

f  rowing  out  of  the  celebrated  family  compact  between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
ranee,  had  carried  on,  for  a  considerable  period  ante  1720,  a  very  lucrative 
traffic  in  armed  merchantmen  with  the  western  coasts  of  South  America ;  some 
of  these  vessels  carried  40  guns  and  800  men,  and  more  than  one  voyage  was 
effected  by  them  between  China  and  Peru :  indeed,  it  is  stated  that  as  many  as 
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20  of  these  French  vessels  traded  to  the  west  coasts  in  a  single  year.  The  sac- 
cess  of  these  enterprises  gaining  as  is  said  to  French  commerce  in  a  few  years 
100  millions  of  dollars,  greatly  pricked  the  envy  of  the  English,  whose  vessels 
began  now  to  furl  their  sails  in  every  maritime  market  in  the  world. 

In  the  European  wars  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  of  England,  when  Britain 
and  Spain  were  involved  in  conflict,  a  company  of  adventurers  was  organized  in 
the  city  of  Bristol,  in  the  year  1707,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  South  Seas,  and 
make  reprisals  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  where  France  was  yearly  squeezing 
so  much  good  money  out  of  the  supineness  and  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nists. Two  ships  were  fitted  out  for  this  expedition  as  privateersmen,  which 
were  placed  by  the  company  under  the  command  of  Captain  Woodes  Rogers, 
whose  name  became  so  familiar  afterward  in  English  literature  in  connection 
with  the  names  of  Dampier,  Selkirk,  De  Foe,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the 
taking  of  a  rich  Manilla  galleon  near  the  capes  of  California.  Having  secured 
a  regular  commission  from  Prince  Geoige  of  Denmark,  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  and  husband  of  Queen  Anne,  the  frigate  Duke,  of  320  tons,  30 
guns,  and  117  men,  and  the  frigate  Duchess,  of  260  tons,  26  guns,  and  108  men, 
left  Bristol  for  Cork  in  August,  1708,  and  arrived  at  the  latter  place  in  a  few 
days,  from  whence  she  departed  for  the  South  Seas  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber. The  Duke  was  commanded  by  Rogers,  under  whom  went,  as  chief 
pilot,  the  celebrated  navigator  William  Dampier,  who  had  previously  been  on 
the  west  coasts  as  high  up  as  Acapulco,  and  had  made  two  or  three  voyages 
round  the  world.  The  Duchess  was  commanded  by  Captain  Stephen  Court- 
ney, In  February,  1709,  they  arrived  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  to 
recruit  after  their  toilsome  travels  around  ^'The  Horn,"  and  on  this  hidden 
hermitage  of  the  western  seas  found  a  solitary  man  whose  name  in  a  few  years 
became  world-known  as  that  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  or  better  as  Robinson 
Crusoe,  whose  adventures,  under  the  manipulating  genius  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  have 
exercised  such  a  wondrous  influence  on  modem  travel  and  adventure,  and 
peopled  with  phantasms  the  island-world  of  the  Pacific.  Rogers  made  Selkirk 
second  mate  of  his  own  ship,  the  Duke,  and  he  is  frequently  in  the  narrative 
mentioned  among  the  names  of  his  officers  until  his  arrival  in  England ;  Selkirk 
had  been  left  on  the  island  four  years  before,  in  1703,  by  Captain  Stradling,  of 
the  ship  Cinque  Ports.  After  many  adventures  on  the  coasts  of  Peru,  Chili, 
and  Mexico,  where  they  sacked  several  towns  and  captured  a  number  of  valua- 
ble prizes,  obtaining  thereby  immense  amounts  of  treasures,  the  expedition 
arrived  off"  Cape  San  Lucas  on  the  1st  of  November,  1709,  determined  if  possi- 
ble to  capture  the  Manilla  galleon  then  on  her  way  to  Acapulco. 

This  feat  was  the  sijie  qua  non  of  their  adventure,  and  not  getting  sight  of 
her  after  much  buffeting  about  the  neighborhood,  they  came  to  anchor  at  the 
Porto  Seguro  of  Cavendish  (the  present  bay  of  San  Bernab6),  a  short  distance 
northeast  of  Cape  San  Lucas,  on  the  19th  of  November.  After  refitting  his  vesh 
sels,  Rogers  put  to  sea  again,  and  getting  sight  of  the  galleon,  captured  her  on 
the  23d  December,  the  vessel  making  a  gallant  resistance  against  the  English 
s'hips.  Her  name  was  the  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Encamacion  de  Singano,  of  some 
600  tons,  20  big  guns,  20  small  ones  called  patereroes,  and  193  men,  and  was 
commanded  by  a  chevalier  of  France,  Sir  John  Pichberty ;  the  galleon  and  her 
cargo  are  valued  in  some  of  the  accounts  of  this  voyage  at  over  one  million  of 
dollars,  by  others  two  millions.  The  prisoners  in  the  prize  reported  they  had 
lost  sight  of  a  consort  named  the  Bigonia  three  months  before,  and  that  she 
was  of  900  tons,  with  60  big  guns  and  many  patereroes,  and  carried  450  men 
besides  many  passengers,  and  had  a  cargo  of  great  value.  On  receiving  this 
news  Rogers  and  his  men  were  in  a  ddirium  of  filibuster  delights,  and  imme- 
diately put  to  sea  to  waylay  the  Bigonia^  which  bore  the  admiraPs  flag  from 
Manilla,  and  came  up  with  her  a  few  days  afterward,  but  was  badly  repulsed  by 
the  Spaniard,  who  made  his  escape  and  got  in  safe  to  anchor  at  Acapulco.     On 
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this  disconraging  result,  the  English  vessels  hauled  off  with  the  loss  of  several 
men,  Rogers  himself  being  severely  wounded,  and  put  baek  to  the  California 

Jort  to  repair  and  refit     Here  the  prisoners  were  ransomed  by  a  draft  for 
6,000  on  London,  and  put  aboard  a  smaller  craft,  in  which  they  shortly  after- 
ward reached  the  Mexican  coasts. 

The  galleon  Singano,  whose  title  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Backelory  was 
repaired,  and  put  under  the  chaige  of  Captain  Thomas  Dover,  with  Alexander 
Selkirk  as  sailing-master,  and  all  the  vessels  left  the  Porto  Seguro  of  California 
for  the  island  of  Guam  on  the  11th  January,  1710.  This  Dover  was  the  sur- 
geon of  Rogers's  vessel,  and  it  is  said  he  was  the  original  inventor  of  the  famous 
Dover's  Powder  of  the  apothecary,  which  holds  its  well-earned  honors  to  this 
day. 

The  descriptions  which  Rogers  gives  of  this  portion  of  California  agree  in 
ever}'  particular  with  those  left  us  in  the  Jesuit  missionary  histories.  The 
Indians  were  very  numerous,  friendly,  and  docile,'  and  greatly  assisted  the  party 
in  procuring  wood,  water,  fish,  and  other  necessaries ;  and  having  been  feasted 
for  days  on  the  sweetmeats  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Manilla,  taken  m  the  English- 
men's captures,  became  so  attached  to  the  strangers  as  to  stop  aboard  the  ves- 
sels till  tney  got  under  way,  when  they  jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  land. 
These  simple  people  were  often  ornamented  with  necklaces  of  pearls,  and  such 
was  their  skill  in  diving  that  on  throwing  overboard  knives  and  such-like  gifts 
they  would  dive  down  and  catch  the  articles  before  they  had  time  to  sink  to  the 
botton].  In  no  part  of  the  account  of  his  stay  in  California  did  he  meet  with 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  then  engaged  in  colonizing  the  country. 

On  board  the  prizes  taken  by  Rogers's  expedition  was  found  a  valuable  derrch 
tero,  or  coast  pilot  of  the  west  coasts  of  America  from  Acapulco  to  the  southern 
islands  of  Chili,  which  is  accompanied  with  charts,  and  occupies  56  pages  of  his 
journal ;  his  own  chart  of  the  voyage  puts  down  California  as  an  island,  as  does 
also  that  of  Shelvock  a  few  years  afterward,  and  Anson  in  1740  ;  yet  Rogers  says 
he  chooses  to  believe  it  is  not  an  island,  but  joined  to  the  continent 

In  all  these  nautical  matters,  the  genius  and  knowledge  of  that  great  naviga- 
tor, William  Dampier,  is  apparent,  and  all  of  them  may  be  said  to  hold  gener- 
ally good  to  this  1867.  . 

'  The  expedition  reached  the  island  of  Guam,  on  the  11th  March,  having 
greatly  suffered  on  the  passage  from  bad  provisions,  and  obtaining  needful  sup- 
plies, left  for  the  Moluccas,  arrriving  at  Batavia  on  the  30th  June,  and  from  thence 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  29th  December,  1710.  In  company  with 
several  Dutcb  vessels,  they  shortly  after  quitted  the  Cape  on  their  voyage,  and 
anchored  at  the  Tcxel  on  the  23d  June,  1711,  and,  after  many  delays  there,  final- 
ly reached  England  on  the  14th  of  October,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  three 
years.  The  different  prizes  and  sackings  made  by  the  English  vessels  are  said, 
in  some  of  the  accounts,  to  have  aggregated  to  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  ex- 
ercised a  most  important  influence  in  stimulating,  subsequently,  the  attention  of 
seamen  and  merchants  to  the  value  of  the  Pacific  trade  and  countries. 

A  few  years  after,  several  persons,  who  had  been  with  Rogers,  induced  an 
English  association  to  fit  out  another  expedition,  under  Captain  Geoi^  Shelvock, 
an  ofiScer  in  the  English  navy.  The  vessels  consisted  of  the  Success,  of  36  guns 
and  108  men,  under  Captain  John  Clipperton,  and  the  Speedwell,  of  24  guns  and 
106  men,  under  Shelvock.  The  company  first  procured- a  commission  for  this 
latter  oflScer  from  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  then  at  war  with  Spain, 
and  giving  Flemish  names  to  the  vessels,  which  were  Portly  afterward  changed 
back,  as  war  between  England  and  Spain  followed  in  1719,  a  few  months 
aftyerward,  and  new  commissions  procured,  as  English  adventurers,  from  the 
Government  of  George  I.  The  ships  departed  from  Plymouth,  in  February 
1719,  and  there  being  much  bad  feeling  between  the  two  commanders,  the  ves 
sels  separated,  and  did  not  come  together  again  until  they  met  near  Panam^,  in 
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1721 :  to  both  the  commanders  very  poor  characters  are  ascribed,  which  subse- 
quent events  seemed  amply  to  justify,  after  their  return  to  England.  The  Speed- 
well made  her  way  to  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  afterward  to  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, where  she  was.  wrecked  in  1720.  Here  a  craft  of  20  tons,  called  the 
Recovery,  was  built  from  the  remains  of  the  Speedwell,  with  which  Shelvock 
made  his  way  back  to  the  coast  of  Peru,  where  he  captured  a  small  ship,  called 
the  Je9%b8  Maria.  With  this  he  made  many  reprisals,  and  proceeded  to  the 
coasts  of  Mexico,  where,  near  Sonsonate,  he  captured,  in  March,  1721,  another 
ship,  called  the  Bojora  Familia,  of  300  tons,  6  guns,  and  70  men,  and  made  fur- 
ther captures  and  reprisals,  and,  shortly  after,  met  Clipperton  again  ne^r  Aca- 
pulco,  from  whom  he  soon  separated,  after  the  usual  quarrels,  never  to  come  to- 
gether afterward.  Having  got  rid  of  his  prizes  and  prisoners,  and  beings  warned 
by  the  governor  of  Sonsonate  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  Shelvock  sailed  with 
the  Sacra  Familia  to  California,  and  anchored  at  the  Porto  Seguro,  of  Woodes 
Rogers,  on  the  ISth  August,  1721,  determined  to  hunt  up  the  annual  galleon 
from  Manilla,  and  capture  her,  if  possible,  as  he  had  no  means  to  verify  if  Spain 
and  England  were  at  peace  or  not :  in  fact,  he  'Uook  the  chances"  to  be  treated 
9s  a  pirate. 

This  great  object  of  their  enterprise  not  appearing  immediately — the  name  of 
which  they  had  learned  was  the  Santo  Christo,  of  40  guns — ^and  his  crew  and 
ship  being  in  a  state  of  disorder,  and  unfitted  to  meet  an  enemy  or  bad  weather, 
on  the  18th  of  August  Shelvock  made  sail  from  California  for  the  island  of  Guam, 
where  he  arrived  in  bad  plight  on  the  1st  of  October.  After  a  short  detention 
here,  he  qaitted  Guam  and  amved  at  Macao  on  the  11th  November,  and  '*  get- 
ting into  a  row "  with  the  mandarins,  who  "  squeezed "  him  to  the  tune  of 
several  thousands,  sold  his  vessel,  divided  some  200,000  dollars  amonirst  his  crew, 
retaining  a  small  amount  for  his  owners— certain  '*  gentlemen  adventurers," 
whose  backers  seem  to  have  been  such  high  wigs  as  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty — and  finally  took  passage  in  the  Cadogan,  East  India- 
man,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  dOth  July,  1722,  after  an  absence  of  forty- 
three  months.  Shelvoc^  some  time  afterward,  was  arraigned  before  the  English 
courts  as  a  pirate  and  swindler,  and  his  owners  were  much  incensed  with  him, 
as,  from  his  want  of  judgment,  management,  and  prudence,  and  the  lack  of  those 
qualities  in  Clipperton,  the  whole  afikir  turned  out  a  ruinous  speculation.  His 
work,  and  that  of  Betagh,  who  was  in  the  Success  with  Clipperton,  contains  many 
curious  and  interesting  matters  relating  to  the  navigation,  trade,  and  countries 
of  the  American  Pacific  coasts,  which  subsequent  explorations  materially  verify, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  in  value  to  those  oi  Dampier  and  Rogers.  His 
description  of  the  Indians  and  country  around  Cape  San  Lucas  occupies  25 
pages.  The  Indians  treated  him  as  well  as  they  did  Rogers,  as  he  fed  them  on 
sweetmeats  as  the  latter  had  done,  but  he  does  not  speak  of  the  Jesuit  settle- 
ments then  goins  on  farther  north,  and  nothing  in  knowledge  was  further  gained 
than  was  shown  by  his  predecessor. 

On  his  passage  from  Cape  San  Lucas,  at  the  distance  of  some  110  leagues 
from  it  to  the  west-southwest,  in  about  latitude  21°,  Shelvock  discovered  a  rocky 
island  of  seven  or  eight  leagues^'  circumference,  which  was  named  after  him  by 
his  men.  This  island  is  represented  on  many  maps  and  charts  to  this  day  as 
ShelvocFs  Island,  but  Bumey  and  other  geographers  say  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Bocas  Partidas  of  Villalobos,  described  by  that  navigator  before  1643  ;  but  to 
this  day  the  question  is  not  properly  settled,  many  subsequent  navigators  con- 
founding it  with  the  Islas  Nubladas,  farther  east,  or  with  the  Islas  Los  Alijos^ 
several  hundred  miles  west  of  Magdalena  Bay.  In  the  chart  of  Shelvock's  voyage, 
he  sets  down  California  as  an  island. 

In  the  year  1708  the  French  ship  Saint  Antoine,  under  Captain  Frondac, 
made  a  voyage,  between  May  and  July,  from  China  to  the  west  coast,  and  hav- 
ing steered  north  as  high  as  46°,  he  met  the  usual  westerly  winds,  which  brought 
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him  to  the  north  Califoniia  coasts,  from  whence  he  dropped  down  to  a  good  port 
in  Lower  California  in  31°,  where  he  so  greatly  refreshed. his  crew  as  to  lose  but 
few  of  his  men  by  scurvy  and  bad  provisions,  and  proved  the  want  of  good  man- 
agement in  the  Manilla  galleons.  This  port,  it  would  seem,  must  have  been  in 
the  vicinities  to  the  north  of  Cedros  Island.  Frondac's  venture  was  sold  by  hira 
in  Peru  and  Chili  at  great  profit,  but  the  remnants,  as  contraband  cargo  from 
China,  permitted  to  be  landed  only  at  Acapulco,  was  seized  at  Concepcion 
in  Chili,  and  the  Frenchman  put  in  prison,  from  which  he  was  only  released  by 
the  Spanish  comandante,  after  being  ^'  squeezed"  in  the  snug  sum  of  $14,000. 

In  the  summer  of  1097  an  Italian  traveller,  Giovani  Francisco  Gemelli  Car-  * 
reri,  celebrated  in  geography  and  Mexican  history,  under  the  name  of  Gemelli, 
made  a  voyage  in  the  galleon  from  Manilla  to  Acapulco,  which  is  described  in 
his  six  years' journey  round  the  world,  published  in  Italy  about  1720,  and  after- 
ward in  severd  English  and  French  collections.  GemelU  relates  a  sad  descrip- 
tion of  the  ravages  of  the  scurvy  among  the  crew  of  his  ship,  and,  from  his  state- 
ment, it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  owing  to  ignorance  and  filth.  He  gives 
some  immaterial  account  of  the  voyage  in  sight  of  the  California  coasts  to  Cape 
San  Lucas,  and  mentions,  among  other  things,  the  immense  quantities  of  sear 
weed  they  fell  in  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shores.  In  the  latter  part  of  1697 
he  arrived  at  Acapulco,  and  afterward  travelled  many  months  in  the  interior  of 
Mexico,  and  collected  accounts  and  pictures  of  the  Aztec  hieroglyphics  and  tra- 
ditions, which  are  considered  of  superior  value  to  this  day,  and  often  mentioned 
by  Humboldt^  Prescott,  and  other  eminent  writers  in  American  history. 

NOTICES  OP  THE  COASTS  OP  LOWER  CALIFORNIA  FROM  1725-1800 — SPANISH 
PILOT-BOOK  FROM  MANILLA  TO  ACAPULCO  ANTE  1740 — THE  ADMIRAL  OF  THE 
GALLEONS VOYAGES  OF  ANSON,  MALA8PINA,  AND  OTHERS. 

In  a  scarce  old  nautical  work,  published  in  Spanish  at  Manilla  in  1784,  by 
Admiral  Cabrero  Bueno,  an  excellent  derrotero,  or  coast  pilot-guide  for  the 
ocean  parts  of  Lower  California,  is  given  between  San  Diego  and  Cape  San 
Lucas,  the  knowledge  of  which  appears  to  have  been  acquired  in  the  course  of 
many  years'  sailing  along  the  coasts  in  the  service  of  the  galleons  for  Acapulco. 
This  work  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  unknown  to  English,  French,  or  Ameri- 
can hydrographists,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  except  by  Admiral  Bumey  in  his 
work  on  Pacific  voyages  of  1816.  The  meagre  remarks  of  Bumey  indicate  that 
he  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  valuable  contents  of  the  volume  per- 
taining to  the  Californias,  nor  can  we  find  it  in  Navarette's  historical  sketch  of 
Spanish  northwest  voyages  of  1802,  though  it  is  merely  alluded  to  in  Paulou's 
life  of  Junipero  Serra.  The  work  of  the  Manilla  admiral  is  the  best  punctuated 
and  most  carefully-detailed  of  any  work  in  history  or  hydrography  which  has 
come  under  our  notice  on  the  Lower  California  coasts ;  and,  though  evidently 
using  Yiscaino's  materials  of  1602,  makes  numerous  and  excellent  additions  to 
them  of  a  highly  practical  nature.  The  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  below  the  Coro- 
nados,  is  put  down  in  32°  largoy  or  a  little  over ;  San  Marcos  in  32°  escasos, 
or  short,  with  the  bay  of  San  Quintin  near  by;  the  bay  of  Virgins  in  31|-° ; 
San  Ger6nimo  Island  in  31^° ;  next  to  this  is  the  island  of  Cenizas,  then  the 
mesas  or  table- lands  of  Juan  Gomez,  then  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  then  Cape 
San  Augustin,  after  which  are  found  Natividad  and  Isle  Cerros,  then  San  Barto- 
lom6  port,  then  Los  Abreojos,  then  Asuncion  Island,  after  which  are  found 
the  island  of  San  Roque  and  the  bay  of  Ballenas.  The  next  locality  of  importance 
mentioned  is  the  bay  of  Magdalena,  under  25°,  the  description  of  which  agrees, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  with  our  present  accounts.  A  bay  farther  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Magdalena  is  called  the  bay  of  Santa  Marina  in  24^°,  evidently  near  the 
island  Santa  Margarita ;  farther  to  the  south  is  the  Sierra  Enfado,  under  23^°, 
after  which  you  shortly  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  known  as  Cape 
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San  Lacas,  near  to  which,  to  the  northeast,  is  the  bay  of  San  Bernab^.  Many 
other  anchorages  and  localities  are  mentioned  with  much  particularity,  but  not 
by  name  as  above  noted ;  the  titles  of  the  points  given  are  in  the  words  of 
Cfabrera  Bueno.  We  know  of  no  recent  work  whicn  is  as  reliable  as  a  coast 
pilot  of  the  ocean  coasts  of  Lower  California  as  that  of  the  Manilla  navigator, 
and  it  would  answer  to  make  a  voyage  by  to  this  day.  He  places  the  island  of 
Guadalupe  in  20"^  lat  and  104^  30'  long.,  and  Cape  San  Lucas  in  22°  52.'  lat. 
and  113°  13'  long.,  both  west  of  Tencriflfe  according  to  the  old  Spanish  custom. 
The  island  of  Guadalupe  was  long  disputed  as  a  myth,  but  its  definite  locality 
was  only  finally  established  in  geoerraphy  in  1837  by  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars 
at  27°  7'  26'  of  lat,  and  in  130°  42^  46'  long,  west  of  Paris.  The  French 
navigator  in  the  same  year  also  fixed  the  position  of  the  rocky  islets  called  Los 
Alijos,  discovered  by  the  Manilla  captain,  Marquina,  in  1791,  some  160  miles 
west  of  Magdalena  Bay,  in  lat.  24°  57'  30',  and  long.  118°  5'  50'  west  of  Paris. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  differences  that  Cabrera  Bueno's  instruments  were  ex- 
tremely defective,  but  that  was  a  quality  all  nautical  observations  partook  of 
before  the  year  1800. 

In  sequence  of  authorities  ought  not  to  be  omitted  the  celebrated  voyage 
round  the  world  of  Lord  Anson  in  the  frigate  Centurion,  which  left  England  in 
1740,  and  returned  from  China  in  June,  1744.  This  expedition  formed  a  squad- 
ron, and  consisted  of  the  Centurion,  of  60  guns  and  400  men  ;  the  Gloucester, 
of  60  guns  and  300  men ;  the  Severn,  of  50  guns  and  300  men  ;  the  Pearl,  of 
40  guns  and  260  men ;  the  Wager,  of  28  guns  and  160  men;  the  Tryal,  of  8 
guns  and  100  men ;  and  two  victualling-vessels.  Besides,  there  were  on  board 
470  soldiers,  or  marines,  of  a  land  force,  under  Colonel  Crachcrode.  The  design 
was  to  annoy  the  towns  and  commerce  of  Spanish  America  on  the  west  coast, 
and  especially  to  look  out  for  and  capture  the  Manilla  galleon.  After  doing 
much  damage  below  Panama,  and  getting  several  prizes,  and  losing  or  retiring 
of  several  of  l^is  squadron,  and  losing  large  numbers  of  his  men  by  scurvy,  the 
Centurion  and  Gloucester,  with  three  small  vessels  captured  as  prizes,  arrived 
off  Acapulco  in  the  spring  of  1742.  After  anxious  seeking  for  this  great  prize 
without  result,  and  without  touching  on  any  part  of  the  coasts  of  California^  of 
which  considerable  is  mentioned,  in  May,  1742,  Anson  burnt  his  prizes,  and 
with  the  Gloucester  sailed  from  his  eruising-ground,  and,  stretching  off  on  the  gal- 
leons' route,  refitted  at  the  island  of  Tinian,  near  Guam,  and  from  thence  sailed 
to  Macao,  from  which  place  he  returned  in  the  Centurion  to  the  Manilla  vicini- 
ties to  look  for  the  galleon.  In  the  middle  of  June  the  Centurion  came  up  with 
the  Cabadonga  galleon,  of  36  guns  and  660  men,  under  Captain  Geronimo  Mon- 
tero,  and,  after  a  desperate  action,  Anson  captured  her  with  nearly  a  million  and 
one-third  dollars  in  silver,  which,  with  the  galleon  and  former  captures  below 
Panama,  were  valued  at  6,000,000  dollars.  The  Gloucester  had  been  scuttled 
and  burnt  at  sea  before  arriving  at  Tinian,  her  crew  joining  the  Centurion. 
After  the  capture  of  the  Cabadonga,  he  sailed  for  Canton,  and  from  thence  to 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  the  midst  of  "  the  old  French  War."  For  this 
"  streak  of  luck  "  Anson  was  given  a  patent  of  nobility,  which  his  heirs  enjoy 
to  this  day.  In  his  capture  of  the  galleon  he  obtained  valuable  charts  and 
pilot-books  of  the  galleons'  route  and  of  the  coasts  of  California,  which  were 
published  in  his  accounts  of  the  voyage  in  1748,  where  as  late  as  that  dale  Cali- 
fornia was  set  doton  as  an  island  /  This  voyage  of  Anson  subsequently  had  a 
most  telling  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  countries  of  the  west  coast  of  America, 
and  wondcrfiilly  elated  the  people  of  England  and  the  American  colonies,  as 
much  as  it  chagrined  the  Government  and  people  of  Spain  and  her  possessions, 
Anson's  force  being  much  inferior,  though  better  armed,  than  the  Spaniards. 
Anson's  brave  opponent  was  an  old  Caliifbrnia  and  galloon  navigator,  and  is 
mentioned  in  Yenegas's  work,  and  was  wounded  in  the  action. 

The  next  nautical  notice  we  have  of  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula  is  by  the 
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celebrated  navigator  Alexander  Malaspina,  who,  from  some  grudge  among  the 
officials  of  Spain,  was  incarcerated  by  the  orders  of  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
in  the  castle  of  Corunna,  on  his  return  to  Spain  from  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  about  1794,  and  was  not  liberated  until,  at  the  express  request  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  about  the  year  1808.  Having  touched  at  Acapulco,  Monterey, 
and  many  points  above  Cape  Mendocino  to  Mount  St.  Elias  in  1791,  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  he  returned  on  his  steps  to  Acapulco  along  the  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
and  examined  the  positions  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  and  also  of  the  Mission 
of  San  Jos6  del  Cabo.  The  expedition  of  Malaspina  consisted  of  the  corvettes 
Descubierta  and  Atrevida,  in  which  went  as  his  assistants  the  two  afterward 
celebrated  hydrographists  Bustamente  and  Bauza,  who,  with  Malaspina,  greatly 
improved  the  chartography  of  the  west  coasts  between  Panama  and  Behring*8 
Straits,  Unfortunately,  the  Spanish  Government  has  never  allowed  the  journals 
of  this  expedition  to  be  printed. 

On  the  return  of  the  schooners  Sutil  and  Mejicana  from  exploring  •  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  in  the  .fall  of  1792,  their  commanders,  Graliano  and 
Valdez,  kept  those  vessels  close  to  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  but  without  com- 
ing to  anchor  at  any  place.  The  latitudes  and  the  longitudes  of  the  Alijos 
Rocks  and  of  Cape  San  Lucas  were  examined,  but  without  landing ;  but  nothing 
gained  in  science  over  what  had  been  noticed  by  Malaspina,  Marqnina,  and 
others.  Both  Galiano  and  Valdez,  with  several  other  Spanish  naval  officers  who 
served  in  California,  were  in  the  fight  against  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar. 

None  of  the  expeditions  of  Byron,  1764,  Wallis,  1767,  Carteret,  1768,  Bou- 
gainville, 1768,  Cook's  three  voyages,  1769  to  1780,  La  Perouse,  1785,  nor  those 
of  any  of  the  Dutch  navigators  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  left  published  ac- 
counts, ever  touched  on  the  coasts  of  Lower  California ;  nor  did  any  Spanish 
one,  except  at  Cape  San  Lucas.  In  1793  Captain  George  Vancouver,  in  the 
Discovery  sloop-ot-war,  on  his  return  from  Monterey  to  England,  stopped  at 
San  Diego,  and  afterward  sailed  down  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Lower  California, 
but  he  never  brought  his  vessel  to  anchor  in  any  place — a  matter  Findley,  in 
1851,  does  not  make  us  aware  of,  but  reference  to  the  original  voyage,  pub- 
b&hed  in  1798,  shows  the  fact  Vancouver's  remarks  on  the  peninsular  lines 
are  therefore  of  little  exact  value  either  in  geography  or  hydrography. 

Between  the  years  1784  and  1800,  American  and  English  whalers,  sealers, 
and  other  hunters,  began  to  visit  the  coasts  of  Baja  California,  and  some  of  them 
are  stated  to  have  made  immense  profits,  but  no  account  of  these  ventures  has 
been  printed  to  our  knowledge,  or  the  sciences  of  navigation  and  geography 
benefited  from  their  enterprises — ^their  remarks  being  confined  either  to  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  Mexico  below  the  gulf,  or  to  those  of  Alta  California  be- 
tween San  Diego  and  Behring's  Straits. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

NOTICES   OF   YOTAOES   FftOM    1800  TO    1846  TOUGHING   THB   PENINSULA — ^BOSTON 

VOYAGE    OF   1808   MAKES   A   MINT   OF   MONET. 

In  a  fur-trading  and  otter-hunting  expedition,  fitted  out  from  Boston  in  1800, 
Captain  O'Keene  rediscovered  the  bay  of  Virgenes,  now  often  called  San 
Quintin,  whereas  present  accounts  make  them  two  localities  within  a  few 
leagues  of  each  other.  This  voyage  is  stated  in  some  old  magazine  to  have  re- 
turned immense  profits. 

In  December  of  the  year  1807  the  ship  Dromio,  of  600  tons,  belonging  to 
Boston,  commanded  by  an  old  Northwest  trader,  and  carrying  26  guns  and  108 
men,  sailed  from  that  port  for  a  smuggling  voyage  on  the  west  coast  of  America. 
After  making  many  good  sales  between  Chili  and  Mexico,  she  arrived  at  Shel- 
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vock'fi  Island,  southwest  from  Cape  San  Lucas,  near  21°  latitude,  in  November, 
1808,  and  employed  her  crew  in  killing  far  seals,  of  which  they  succeeded  in 
accumulating  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  3,000  skins,  worth  much  good  money 
then  in  the  Canton  market,  where  the  ship  was  bound.  From  this  island,  the 
latitude  of  which  is  not  stated,  they  went  to  Guaymas  in  December,  and  sold 
some  $150,000  of  goods,  and  from  thence  to  San  Jos6  del  Cabo;  at  both  these 
places  the  ship's  crew  were  treated  with  great  kindness  and  liberality.  Leaving 
San  Jos6  on  the  31st  December,  they  aiTived  at  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  on 
4th  January,  1809,  which  he  places  in  31°  36'  lat  and  116°  22'  long.,  and 
which  is  to  the  north  of  the  bay  of  Virgenes.  Here  many  Indians  and  but  few 
Spaniards  were  met  with,  though  they  were  not  far  from  the  mission  of  San 
Miguel,  and  succeeded,  after  trading  with  the  people  for  34  days,  in  exchanging 
most  of  the  remnants  of  their  cargo  for  1,700  fur-otter  skins.  "  For  their  cargo 
shipped  at  Boston  two  years  ago,"  says  Captain  Little,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  tne  voyage,  "  we  had  in  its  place  $650,000  (coined),  $40,000  in  old  silver 
plate,  $10,000  in  plata  Jina  and  pearls,.  3,200  fur-seal  skins,  and  1,700  fai^otter 
fikins. 

Oh  the  7th  February,  1809,  they  left  Todos  Santos  for  China,  and  arrived 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  and  at  Canton  on 
the  10th  of  May,  where  their  silver  and  far  cargo  were  sold  at  such  spinning 
profits  that  it  purchased  a  cargo  of  China  teas  and  silks  for  the  Dromio,  and  filled 
the  ship  Baltic,  of  Providence,  with  another.  These  two  ships  finally  sailed  for 
home,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  having  escaped  the  French  and  English 
cruisers,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  4th  of  March,  1810,  after  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  and  profitable  voyages  ever  made  out  of  that  port,  the  tea  alone  in 
those  days  doubling  net  profits  on  the  price  in  China. 

In  consequence  of  the  wars  in  Europe  and  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  colonists  in 
Mexico  and  South  America,  and  the  absurd  restrictions  imposed  on  commerce 
by  Spain,  all  business  carried  on  with  the  West  Coast  was  contraband  and  clan- 
destine between  1800  and  1825,  when  the  mother-country  gave  up  the  contest, 
and  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  West  Coast  began  sensibly  to  augment,  particu- 
larly from  England  and  France,  and  by  the  year  1835  the  influence  of  the  new 
system  effected  great  changes  in  the  two  Califomias.  Many  whalers,  sealers, 
and  ottei^hunters,  between  1808  and  1840,  frequented  San  Jos6  del  Cabo,  La 
Paz,  Magdalena,  Viscaino,  Turtle,  Ballenas,  Virgenes,  San  Quintin,  and  Todos 
Santos  Bavs,  under  American,  French,  Russian,  and  British  colors,  the  greater 
number  of  which  were  American,  and  valuable  cargoes  of  spenn-oil  and  other 
products  of  the  sea  were  also  obtained.  The  northern  mission  districts  between 
Viscaino  and  Todos  Santos  Bays  were  often  traded  with  by  these  vessels ;  but 
by  the  year  1835,  after  the  secularization  of  the  missions,  those  vicinities  became 
so  poor  from  this  cause  and  from  the  revolts  of  their  Indians  as  to  offer  no  mo- 
tive for  any  extensive  trafllckings  or  smugglings. 

In  the  year  1826  Messrs.  Martin  and  Jacques  Lafitte,  in  conjunction  with 
M.  Laval,  bankers  and  capitalists  of  France,  well  known  afterward  in  French 
politics  and  finance,  fitted  out  the  armed  merchant-ship  Heros,  under  Captain 
Augouste  Duhaut  Cilley,  an  old  sea-captain  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  for  a  mercantile  adventure  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  west  coast  of 
America,  and  China.  She  was  a  fine-built  large  vessel,  and  well  armed,  and 
with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  crew  of  over  100  men,  properly  oflScered 
with  lieutenants,  etc.,  etc.,  carrying  one  of  the  best-selected  cargoes  ever  sent 
from  France  to  the  Pacific  coasts.  This  voyage  seemed  to  have  grown  out  of 
that  of  Captain  Camillo  de  Roquefeuille  in  the  ship  Bourdelais,  of  Bordeaux, 
who  traded  on  the  California  coasts  from  1819  to  1821,  and  who  was  a  friend 
of  Duhaut  Cilley.  Sailing  from  Havre  on  the  10th  of  April,  1826,  the  Heros 
doubled  the  Horn  and  traded  on  the  coast  of  South  America  until  the  latter 
part  of  September  of  that  year,  and  finally  anived  in  California,  at  San  Jose 
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del  Cabo,  near  the  end  of  October.  He  remained  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula 
till  the  last  of  November,  trading  with  the  people  on  advantageous  and  friendly 
terms,  and  mentions  the  kind  treatment  he  received  from  Padre  Tomas  Ahu- 
mada,  the  superior  of  the  missions,  then  in  his  65th  year,  who  had  lived  in  the 
country  16  years,  and  by  the  military  chief,  Colonel  Jos6  Marie  Padres,  and 
Don  Antonio  Navarro,  the  administrator  of  the  customs,  and  a  solitary  French- 
man by  the  name  of  Bello.  Colonel  Padres  was  a  native  of  La  Puebla  in 
Mexico,  and  had  served  in  the  revolutionary  wars  under  President  Victoria ;  he 
was  the  same  who  afterward  came  to  Monterey,  with  Ilijar,  with  the  colonists 
of  Mexico,  about  1833. 

The  observations  of  Duhaut  Cilley  in  Lower  Califoraia  do  not  extend  far- 
ther than  the  country  between  the  cape  and  the  Real  de  San  Antonio  to  the 
noiiheast,  and  they  evince  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable  as  to  the  nature 
and  resources  of  the  country.  He  left  afterward  for  Mazatlan,  and  from  thence 
visited  the  coasts  of  Alta  California,  trading  for  several  months,  in  1827-28,  at 
San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Francisco, 
and  Rosa,  returning  a  second  time  to  Cape  San  Lucas  and  Mazatlan,  and  mak- 
ing another  trip  to  Callao,  from  whence  be  returned  to  Upper  California. 
He  finally  left  California  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  September,  1828,  and  ar- 
rived at  Canton  on  the  26th  December  of  the  same  year,  and,  after  freighting  his 
ship,  finally  reached  Havre  on  the  19th  of  July,  1829.  This  work  of  Duhaut 
Cilley  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  written  on  the  two  Califomias  before  1840, 
and  his  voyage  is  said  to  have  terminated  very  profitably  for  the  owners,  one 
of  whom,  Jacques  Lafitte,  became  a  celebrated  minister  of  the  French  Cabinet, 
and  a  wealthy  and  well-known  banker,  connected  with  American  commerce. 

The  voyage  of  the  Blossom,  under  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey  (afterward  ad- 
miral), in  1826-28,  with  whom  went  Lieutenant  (now  Admiral)  Belcher,  did  not 
land  on  the  coasts  of  Lower  California,  but  Belcher  returned  in  1837-39  in  the 
Sulphur,  having  as  consort  the  Starling  under  Lieutenant  Kellett,  on  another 
California  exploration,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  give  account,  as  he  surveyed 
spmc,  ocean  points  of  the  peninsula  witn  care,  and  which  are  used  in  naviga- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

Between  the  years  1826  and  1831,  Captain  Benjamin  Morrell  made  four 
voyages  to  the  Pacific  from  New  York  in  the  clipper-ship  Margaret  Oakley, 
and  visited  and  traded  largely  in  the  ports,  islands,  Days,  and  anchorages  of  the 
two  Califomias,  of  which  accounts  were  published  by  himself  about  1836,  and 
by  Captain  Jacobs  in  1844,  for  notations  of  which  see  our  *' Bibliografia  Cali- 
fomica"  of  1863-66.  His  principal  business  seems  to  have  been  seal  and  otter 
hunting,  and  looking  up  islands  of  guano,  intercalated  with  many  adventurous 
snaps  of  smuggling.  Ilis  accounts  are  much  ridiculed,  but  we  cannot  see  for 
what  good  reason,  as  his  authority  has  been  quoted  by  eminent  navigators,  and 
much  that  he  narrates  on  Upper  California  has  been  verified  since  the  epoch 
of  gold.  He  mentions  the  immense  numbers  of  whales,  seals,  otters,  and  fish 
of  all  kinds  when  ho  visited  San  Quintin  Bay,  Cenizas  Island,  and  other  points 
on  the  peninsula  coast 

In  December,  1836,  Captain  Beechey  was  sent  from  England,  in  the  Sulphur 
and  Starling,  on  another  expedition  to  the  coasts  of  the  Califomias  and  the 
Northwest,  to  complete  his  surveys  of  1826-'28.  Beechey  invaliding  at  Val- 
paraiso, Sir  Edward  Belcher  assumed  command  of  the  expedition  at  Panama, 
the  Starling  being  placed  under  Lieutenant  fnow  Captain)  Eell«tt,  whose  name 
is  so  well  Imown  in  Califomia,  and  in  1837-38  proceeded  to  complete  the  sur- 
veys of  the  coasts  between  Behring's  Straits  and  Panama,  from  which  he  re- 
turned to  explore  those  of  certain  parts  of  the  peninsula  below  San  Diego  in 
October  and  November,  1839.  Entering  San  Quintin,  Belcher  fixed  the  position 
of  the  sandy  point  on  the  leftside  of  the  entrance,  confirming  the  name  of  the  bay 
as  San  Quintin,  as  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Las  Virgenes  and  Five  Hills 
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Bay,  and  makiDg  no  farther  mention  of  the  true  Las  Virgenes  a  little  farther 
south :  the  sandv  point  of  San  Quintin  is  placed  by  him  in  32^  22',  and  longitude 
lis**  56'  33". 

From  thence  he  moved  down  to  the  bay  of  Turtles,  or  San  Bartolom6, 
the  northern  head  of  which  he  placed  in  latitude  27°  40',  and  114°  61'  20" 
longitude.  On  the  31st  October  he  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Magdalena,  of  which 
he  made  a  survey  of  considerable  detail.  Belcher  spent  not  less  than  18  days 
in  this  great  bay,  leaving  for  Cape  San  Lucas  on  the  18th  November,  but,  singu- 
lar to  say,  he  neither  mentions  its  proper  dimensions,  nor  fixes  the  latitude  or 
longitude  of  a  single  one  of  its  points,  and  this  omission  occurs  also  for  Cape  San 
Lucas,  that  is,  in  his  narrative  now  before  us  (see  octavo  edition  of  1843,  vol.  i.), 
and  occupying  six  pages.  This  was  probably  done  from  some  secret  political 
motive,  as  the  French  frigate  Venus,  under  Du  Petit  Thouars,  was  then  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  Wilkes's  expedition  also  was  expected  on  the  California 
coasts.  On  the  20th  November  he  arrived  at  the  San  Lucas  Cape,  and  after- 
ward made  survev  of  the  islands  of  Socorro  and  Clarion,  farther  to  the  south- 
ward.  Belcher  afterward  visited  the  Sandwich  and  many  other  Polynesian 
islands  farther  westward,  from  whence  he  departed  for  China  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  ''Opium  War"  of  1840-'41,  then  being  waged  between  the  English 
and  Chinese.  In  1841  he  left  for  England  via  the  Moluccas,  Singapore,  Ceylon, 
the  Seychelles,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  finally  arrived  at  Spithead  on 
the  19th  July,  1842,  after  an  absence  of^  nearly  seven  years,  and  making  the 
most  extended  and  lengihened  voyage  ever  made  by  any  government  Findley, 
in  his  "  Pacific  Ocean  Directory  of  1851,"  in  two  separate  portions  of  the  worlp, 
says  Belcher  makes  Point  Delgado  the  position  of  his  obs  ervatory  in  latitude 
38°  24'  18",  and  longitude  112°  6'  21",  a  most  extraordinary  mistake,  diflScult 
to  account  for,  the  place  being  under  latitude  25°  in  the  chart  attached  to  Bel- 
cher's own  volunae.  All  this  stuflF  and  nonsense  about  Magdalena  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  national  jealousy  growing  out  of  the  Oregon  dispute,  as  Belcher's 
book  was  published  when  this  storm  in  politics  was  then  getting  under  high- 
pressure  culminations,  and  John  Bull  determined  to  dole  out  his  nautical  knowl- 
edge in  pennyworths  of  a  bad  quality. 

While  Belcher's  survey  was  in  progress,  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe 
fitted  out  an  expedition  from  Brest  in  December,  1836,  in  the  frigate  Venus, 
under  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Du  Petit  Thouars,  who  visited  almost  the  entire 
west  coasts  of  the  two  Americas,  particularly  Upper  and  Lower  California,  and 
many  of  the  Pacific  islands  and  groups,  and  finally  returned  to  France  in  June, 
1839.  This  voyage  is  remarkable  from  the  important  events  growing  out  of 
the  French  occupation  of  the  Society  and  Marquesas  groups,  in  which  the 
French  admiral  took  an  active  part,  and  for  the  valuable  and  extensive  additions 
made  in  the  sciences  of  hydrography,  geography,  and  natural  history  of  the 
countries  visited  by  the  Venus,  made  by  the  officers  and  naturalists  of  the  ex- 
pedition, who  are  now  distinguished  savans  in  France.  The  Venus  visited  the 
bay  of  Magdalena,  and  the  French  officers  observed  with  proper  instruments 
several  of  its  localities,  and  also  fixed  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  Alijos 
Rocks,  140  miles  to  the  west  of  Magdalena,  discovered  by  Captain  Marquina 
of  the  San  Andres  galleon  in  1791,  and  those  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  men- 
tioned by  Cabrera  Bueno  and  other  Spanish  navigators  between  1720  and  1800. 

The  United  States  exploring  expedition  of  1838-'41,  under  Lieutenant  (now 
Admiral)  Wilkes,  did  not  visit  any  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  the  summer  of  1847  the  English  frigate  Spy,  under  Captain  S.  0.  Wool- 
ridge,  visited  the  port  of  Guaymas,  and  wi5i  his  officer,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  made  care- 
ful examinations  of  its  soundings  and  anchorages.  The  same  officers  also  crossed 
over  to  the  peninsula,  a  few  days  after,  and  made  similar  explorations  of  the 
bay  of  Moleje,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  fixed  the  latitude  and  longitude 
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of  any  of  its  points.  Woolridge,  however,  visited  La  Paz  and  the  neighboring 
islands,  and  fixes  the  north  end  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  latitude  24°  36',  and  longi- 
tude 110®  22',  and  the  north  end  of  Ccralbo  in  latitude  24°  23',  and  the  longi- 
tude of  its  south  end  in  109°  45';  the  town  of  La  Paz  is  placed  in  latitude 
24°  10',  and  longitude  109°  45'. 

Between  1837-39  Dr.  F.  D.  Bennet  made  a  voyage  in  an  English  whaling- 
vessel  to  the  Pacific  coasts,  in  which  they  captured  many  sperm  and  other 
Avhales  on  the  coasts  of  Lower  California,  and  visited  the  settlements  near  Cape 
San  Lucas.  Between  1836  and  1846  great  numbers  of  whalers,  English,  French, 
and  American,  recruited  with  much  advantage  in  these  southern  settlements, 
principally  at  La  Paz  and  San  Jos6  del  Cabo,  and  always  found  supplies  of 
wood,  water,  fish,  fruit,  beef,  and  vegetables  at  reasonable  prices.  As  many  as 
ten  whalers  have  been  anchored  at  a  time  in  these  ports,  and  they  are  still 
resorted  to,  and  ofier  cheap,  reasonable,  and  convenient  outfits  to  the  best  seal- 
ing and  whaling  grounds. 

In  June,  1845,  the  British  Government  sent  the  frigate  Herald,  of  26  guns, 
under  Captain  Henry  Kellett,  and  the  tender  Pandora,  under  Lieutenant  James 
Wood,  for  a  voyage  of  survey  and  exploration  to  the  coasts  above  Panama  and 
to  the  Arctic,  and  in  the  course  of  which  was  also  ordered  to  search  for  the 
remains  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  the  Arctic  Seas  above*Behring*s  Straits.  Kel- 
lett had  formerly  served  under  Belcher  in  the  California  waters  ten  years  before, 
and  was  now  accompanied  by  several  naturalists,  and  officers  whose  names 
have  since  become  celebrated  in  the  natural  and  maritime  sciences,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  Herald^s  surveys  and  labors  were  an  immense  addition  to  human 
knowledge,  of  which  a  sketch  may  be  seen  in  the  volumes  of  Seeman,  Forbes, 
and  their  confreres,  printed  after  1853.  Kellett  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in 
October,  1846,  and  after  surveying  several  islands  in  the  Santa  Barbara  group, 
proceeded  to  make  an  examination  of  the  Coronados  Islets  below  San  Diego, 
the  highest  peak  of  which  he  measured  as  575  feet  above  the  sea,  but  Seeman 
does  not  mention  that  any  latitudes  or  longitudes  of  it  were  fixed,  nor  that  of 
Cape  Col nett,  not  far  from  the  Mission  of  Santo  Toraas,  which  they  visited  a 
few  days  after.  On  the  14th  October  they  fixed  the  position  of  the  island  of 
San  Martin  in  latitude  30°  28'  and  longitude  116°  67',  the  right-hand  peak  of 
which  was  made  567  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  next  day  they  anchored  off 
San  Quintin  Bay,  but  made  no  observations,  and,  passing  San  Geronimo  Island 
on  the  22d,  anchored  on  the  25th  under  the  eastern  end  of  Ccdros  Island.  On 
this  island  they  found  in  good  preservation,  from  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  head-boards  of  two  English  sailors  who  had  been  buried  there  from  London 
whalers  in  the  year  1819.  The  summit  of  the  highest  peak  of  Cedros  Island 
is  put  down  at  2,600  feet,  and  the  position  of  the  small  bay  where  they  were 
anchored  was  fixed  in  latitude  28°  03'  and  longitude  115°  11'.  On  the  2d  of 
November  (1846),  they  entered  Magdalena  Bay,  where  they  stopped  several 
days  to  overhaul  and  refit  the  Herald.  On  the  10th  they  left  for  Cape  San 
Lucas,  which  they  sighted  and  left  for  Mazatlan,  where  they  arrived  on  the  12th. 
On  the  21st  they  left  Mazatlan  for  San  Bias,  and  the  lower  coast,  having  on 
board  as  passenger  no  less  a  person  than  the  Rev.  Father  Macnamara,  who  was 
making  such  a  noise  about  that  time  in  founding  his  great  colony  of  Irish  Cath- 
olic refugees  in  the  Tulare  valley  of  the  present  State  of  California.  The  Herald 
immediately  afterward  proceeded  to  survey  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Veraguaand  Panama,  and  those  of  the  shores  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel  and  vicinities,  which  are  (in  1867)  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tion in  connection  with  the  great  ship-canal. 

Returning  from  the  northwest  coasts  in  November,  1849,  the  officers  of  the 
Herald  examined  the  coasts  between  the  cape  and  the  bay  of  Moleie,  and  in 
February,  1850,  surveyed  (as  noted  by  Lieutenant  Henry  Trollope)  the  islands 
and  points  of  those  vicinities  and  south  called  Santa  Inez  Island,  Points  Palpito 
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and  Mangles  (near  which  are  beautiful  valleys  and  woods),  the  bay  of  Loretto, 
Pueito  Escondido,  Carmen  Island,  and  the  Salinas  Bay,  and  the  Danzante 
Islets,  and  having  also  examined  the  vicinities  of  the  port  of  Guaymas,  in  the 
early  part  of  March  they  fixed  the  positions  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  south  part 
of  Ceralbo  Island,  and  examined  the  rock  of  San  Ignacio,  and  also  Ballenas 
Bay  in  the  island  of  Espfritu  Santo.  The  only  position  which  is  fixed  in  all 
these  places  as  noted  in  Seeman's  narrative  of  the  voyage,  is  that  ot  S«q  Jos6 
del  Cabo,  of  which  Lieutenant  TroUope  gives  the  best  nautical  account  of  any 
traveller  we  have  seen,  and  which  is  set  down  as  in  latitude  23^  8'  15"  and 
longitude  109°  37'  63".  On  the  22d  March,  1850,  they  returned  to  Mazatlan. 
After  again  in  vain  searching  the  Arctic  shores  for  Sir  John  Franklin's  party,  the 
Herald  left  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  thence  to  China,  Singapore,  and 
the  Cape,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  6th  June,  18dl,  after  an  absence  of  six 
years. 

In  connection  with  the  Gulf  of  California  explorations  ought  not  to  be  omit- 
ted the  Pearl-diving  and  Coral-fishery  Association  established  in  1825  at  Lon- 
don during  the  great  Anglo-Spanish-American  rage  for  mining  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  and  which  deceived  so  many  thousands  of  credulous  people  in 
England.  This  association  sent  out  to  Lower  California,  as  their  managing 
director.  Lieutenant  HaMy,  of  the  British  navy,  with  a  regular  diving-bell  and 
all  its  fixtures,  who,  on  his  arrival,  proceeded  to  make  explorations  of  the  pearl- 
oyster  beds  among  the  islands  above  the  Sal  Si  Puedes  and  Tiburon,  but  with- 
out effecting  much  else  than  running  away  with  a  large  quantity  of  good  money. 
Hardy  afterward  explored  the  lower  part  of  the  Colorado,  and  travelled  overland 
from  Sonora  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  his  book  added  many  fects  of  curious 
interest  and  value  on  the  condition  of  the  then  little  known  countries  of  North 
Mexico  ante  1830.  It  is  likely  that  the  new  American  diving-apparatus  would 
succeed  where  Hardy's  English  one  failed. 

In  the  commission  formed  under  John  R.  Bartlott  in  1860  to  1853,  to  sur- 
vey the  new  boundary  with  Mexico  according  to  the  1848  treaty,  is  mentioned 
the  attempt  of  carrying  out  a  survey  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  under  the  late 
Lieutenant  J.  G.  Strain,  one  of  Bartlett's  officers,  but  which  fell  through  from 
want  of  government  support. 

Between  1858  and  1860  Captain  (now  General)  Charles  P.  Stone,  a  well- 
known  officer,  who  ^ad  served  in  the  army  in  Mexico  and  California,  made 
many  surveys  of  the  country  in  the  northern  lands  and  coast^lines  of  Sonora, 
between  Guaymas  and  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado.  This  it  was  said  at  the 
time  W21S  in  unison  with  certain  mining  adventures  and  colonizations  in  Sonora, 
and  the  railroad  plans  of  General  Angel  Trias,  of  Chihuahua,  to  connect  the 
Rio  Grande  valley  with  the  port  of  Guaymas,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
work  published  on  these  important  affairs,  otherwise  than  in  brief  newspaper 
articles  in  the  California  journals. 

In  1867  the  Government  of  the  United  States  fitted  out  a  well-appointed 
expedition  to  survey  the  river  Colorado  from  its  entrance  at  the  gulf  to  its 
farthest  navigable  limit  A  small  steamer,  called  the  Explorer,  was  purchased, 
and  the  command  of  the  exploration  placed  under  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Ives,  of  the 
Topographical  Engineers,  who  was  provided  with  a  distinguished  staff  of  scien- 
tific assistants  and  artists,  who  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  facts  use- 
ful to  the  Government  and  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  science; 
the  volume,  published  by  order  of  Congress  in  1861,  containing  the  results  of  the 
survey,  was  profusely  illustrated  with  every  object  of  interest  pertaining  to  one 
of  the  richest  in  minerals  and  most  extraordinary  in  physical  development  of 
any  district  on  the  earth's  surface.  Much  useful  and  original  information  was 
collected  on  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  islands,  tides,  freshets,  bores,  and 
course  of  the  stream  from  its  entrance  at  the  gulf  to  Fort  Yuma,  as  well  as  of 
the  country,  Indians,  and  climate  of  that  portion  below  the  Gila,  which  belongs 
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politically  to  Lower  California  and  Sonora.  The  map  of  the  coarse  of  the 
river  as  far  as  Fort  Yuma  is  the  greatest  addition  ever  made  to  the  accurate 
chartography  of  any  portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  river  survey  commenced  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  on  the  28th  November,  185Y,  and  ended  near  the 
Great  Canon  in  the  middle  of  April,  1858. 

In  1864,  Captain  A,  D.  Byrd,  engaged  for  the  seven  previous  years  as  pilot, 
etc.,  in  the  navigation  of  the  Colorado,  published  in  San  Francisco  a  new  chart 
of  the  river  from  actual  surveys  and  soundings,  commencing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf,  and  ending  at  the  termination  of  ship  navigation,  or  near  Cocopat 
Slough. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  NEW  GRANT  OF  COLONIZATION  TO  AMERICAN  COLONISTS — EXTENT  IN  SQUARE 
MILES  AND  ACRES  OF  THIS  GRANT — ALSO  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  OTHER  PA- 
CIFIC  STATES. 

In  March,  1863,  Jacob  P.  Leese,  since  1833  a  settler  in  Alta  California,  and 
Santiago  Viosco  of  Mexico,  obtained  from  the  government  of  Lower  California 
a  concession  of  lands  in  Lower  California,  including  all  the  country  from  the 
gulf  to  the  ocean,  and  between  the  parallels  of  Magdalena  Bay  and  those  of  the 
bay  of  San  Qnintin,  or  say  from  the  latitude  of  21°  to  that  of  31°,  making  the 
limits  come  to  within  about  100  miles  below  the  American  frontier  line. 

The  southern  limits  are  bounded  by  the  line  of  24°,  running  from  the  ocean 
to  the  gulf,  and  does  not  include  any  thing  below  certain  points  in  the  bay  of 
Magdalena.  The  grant  includes  all  islands,  ports,  bays,  harbors,  fisheries,  etc., 
etc.,  both  within  the  ocean  and  the  gulf  jurisdictions  of  the  peninsula,  and  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  colonists.  This  great  concession  is  stated 
to  cover  nearly  60,000  square  miles  of  land,  or  32,000,000  of  acres,  and  its 
terms  were  confirmed  by  the  proper  representatives  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment at  the  city  of  New  York,  in  November,  1866,  by  the  further  payment  of 
$100,000,  President  Juarez  ratifying  the  contract  at  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  in 
August,  1866.  The  original  owners  afterward  included  in  their  rio;hts  by  pur- 
chase some  of  the  most  prominent  public  men  and  capitalists  of  California,  and 
of  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities.  All  these  facts  were  published  in  the 
public  journals  of  the  United  States  at  the  time,  and  have  been  reverted  to  on 
many  occasions  up  to  the  present  period.  In  December,  1866,  Mr.  J.  Ross 
Browne,  the  former  Treasury  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  Pacific  coast,  '^ 
and  well  known  in  California  as  an  old  traveller  and  author,  was  employed  by  j 
the  company,  with  a  competent  corps  of  gentlemen  of  scientific  character, 
residents  of  San  Francisco,  as  his  assistants,  to  make  a  thorough  exploration  of 
the  country  within  the  limits  of  the  grant,  as  its  true  character  is  very  little 
understood,  except  from  accounts  of  the  Jesuits  before  1768.  In  the  month  of 
January,  1867,  the  proprietors  of  the  concession  were  duly  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  into  a  legal  body,  under  the  title  and 
status  of  The  Lower  California  Colonization  Land  Company. 

The  American  surveyors  estimate  that  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California ^^" 
and  its  islands  contain  200,000  square  miles  of  land,  or  128,000,000  of  acres.'^ 
The  State  of  California  contains,  according  to  the  most  recent  (1864)  calcula- 
tions of  the  United  States  Land-Office,  a  territorial  extent  of  168,687  square 
miles,  or  101,669,680  acres.     Though  no  exact  result  of  this  kind  can  ever  be 
attained   without  an    expensive    trigono metrical    survey,   and  though   Lower 
California  is  not  well  known  in  its  length  or  breadth,  or  its  latitudes  or  longi- 
tudes, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  covers  at  least  as  miLch  ground  as  does  the  State  ^ 
of  California.      Oregon  covers  06,248  square  miles;  Nevada,  81,639  square 
miles;  Utah,  106,382  square  miles;  and  Arizona,  126,141  square  miles.     So 
it  is  seen  Lower  California  has  quite  a  large  area,  and  considerably  larger  than 
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its  neighbors,  as  evon  Sonora  has  174,000  square  miles,  and  Sinaloa  54,700 
square  miles. 

THE   GREAT   BT0BB8   OF  FISH,   SHELLS,  OETAGEA,   PHOCIDEA,    AND   OTHER   MARINE 

ANIMALS   OF  THE    CALIFORNIA   PENINSULA. 

Having  in  the  preceding  notices  given  a  sketch  of  the  sea-shores  and  islands, 
and  of  the  succession  and  precession  of  discoveries  aud  navigations  of  6aja  Cali- 
fornia from  the  earliest  records  in  1532  to  the  present  (1867),  we  shall  now  tou^h 
summarily  on  the  extraordinary  and  wonderful  wealth  of  the  animal  life  of  its 
marine  waters.  From  all  the  accounts,  histories,  and  voyages  we  have  quoted, 
and  from  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  more  recently  who  have  personally  had 
knowledge  of  these  matters  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Upper  California,  it 
would  appear  to  excel  any  portion  of  the  world  in  the  wondrous  fertility  of  its 
fisheries.  As  early  as  1537  and  1539,  the  infinite  numbers  of  whales,  seals,  and 
for  otters  of  numberless  varieties,  were  noted  by  UUoa,  who  first  completely  navi- 

fated  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  to  Cape  San 
lucas,  and  thence  on  the  ocean  coast  up  to  Cedros  Island.  Then  all  kinds  of 
shell-fish  or  mollusca,  and  of  Crustacea,  such  as  lobsters,  crabs,  crawfish,  etc., 
number  by  the  thousands  of  species,  and  all  in  great  abundance  and  of  excellent 
edible  qualities,  as  welf  as  of  the  family  of  turtles.  The  proper  fiimily  of  fishes 
of  all  the  known  genera  are  found  in  every  bay  and  harbor,  in  such  extraordi- 
nary quantities,  and  of  such  excellent  dietetic  qualities,  as  to  have  been  remarked 
by  every  navigator  or  writer  we  have  mentioned  or  read  of,  and  it  is  to  the  pres- 
ent time  a  matter  of  wonder  to  every  visitor  to  Lower  California.  Except  the 
mollusca,  cetacca,  and  phocidea,  this  great  field  of  Nature  has  been  but  little  ex- 
plored by  the  naturalist,  leaving  in  the  true  fishes  vast  numbers  to  be  yet  added 
to  the  stores  of  science  and  human  utility.  Many  of  the  fishes  and  shells  are  not 
only  very  cu|ious  but  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  highly  prized  by  connoisseurs. 
Mr.  Hugh  Cumming,  the  celebrated  conchologist  of  London,  who  died  some 
three  years  ago,  made  a  voyage  about  1830  to  Lower  California  from  Valparaiso, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  studying  its  mollusca,  and  some  writers  have  afiirmcd 
that  the  California  shells  arc  the  great  feature  of  his  collection,  said  to  be  the 
largest  and  best  preserved  in  the  whole  world.  M.  Regien,  a  French  resident  of 
Mazatlan,  some  years  after  Cumming,  also  made  a  splendid  collection  of  shells 
of  the  gulf,  of  which  extended  scientific  notices  were  made  by  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish conchologist,  Philip  Carpenter,  in  his  contributions  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute in  1859-60.  In  1860-62,  Mr.  John  Xantus,  a  naturalist  of  great  ability 
and  enterprise,  who  had  served  in  many  of  the  recent  Government  overland  ex- 
plorations of  rail  and  wagon  roads,  was  employed  by  Professor  Bache,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  to  make  observations  on  the  tidal  phenom- 
.  ena  of  the  California  seas  below  the  parallel  of  Magdalena  Bay.  In  connection 
with  his  investigations,  he  employed  much  time  in  natural  history  collections  of 
the  southern  part  of  Lower  California  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  which  num- 
bered over  100,000  specimens  of  difierent  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  of  which 
some  30,000  were  of  fishes,  shelLi,  Crustacea,  sponges,  star-fishes  and  corals ; 
about  one-half  of  these  specimens  were  entirely  new  to  science.  This  was  the 
largest  collection  ever  madp  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  those  or  any  other  parts 
of  the  peninsula  explored  by  him,  leaving  out,  as  entirely  unexamined  by  any 
one,  two-thirds  of  the  country  to  the  7iorth  of  24°,  and  was  duly  forwarded  to  the 
Smithsonian  Museum  at  Washington.  Of  the  fishes  he  collected  800  distinct 
species ;  of  Crustacea,  such  as  crabs,  etc.,  he  collected  800  species ;  of  radiata  or 
starfishes,  40  species ;  of  shells,  4,000  species;  of  corals,  8  species,  and  of  sponges, 
14  species;  of  these  inhabitants  of  salt  water,  folly  two-thirds  are  said  never  to 
have  been  before  examined  or  noted  in  science.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
fisheries  of  this  country  are  to  become  a  world  of  wondrous  wealth  to  its  future 
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inhabitants,  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  laboring  classes  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
living,  and  rendering  tbem  independent  of  the  cruel  exactions  of  capital,  or  the 
fickle  whirls  of  commercial  prosperity  or  depressions,  f  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  finest  varieties  of  our  edible  oysters  could  be  bred  and  cultivated  to 
supply  all  the  Pacific  domain  forever,  as  doubtless  could  be  done  with  the  pearl 
oysters,  as  is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  the  Oriental  world,  and  the  same  holds 
good  with  the  cultivation  of  sponges,  which  is  an  extremely  valuable  business  on 
ti)c  shores  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  real  tortoise-^Lell  turtle  is  also  found 
on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  different  species  of  the  edible  turtle  are 
particularly  abundant,  and,  in  many  places,  so  easy  of  access  as  to  be  had  for 
the  trouble  of  capture,  and  are  frequently  brought  to  San  Francisco. 

THB  RSDUCTIOK  AND  SSTTLEMBNT  OF  THS  INTERIOR  OF  THB  GREAT  AMERIOAK 
PENIKStlLA  FROM  1700  TO  1800 — THB  DATES  AND  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THB 
JBSUIT,   FRANCISCAN,    AND   DOMINICAN   MISSIONS. 

The  Catholic  missionary  histories  of  the  civilizations,  foundations,  and  reduc- 
tions of  the  different  Indian  districts  of  Lower  California  to  the  parallels  of 
Magdalena  Bay,  have  been  so  often  printed,  summarized,  and  related,  for  the  last 
150  years,  and  are  so  well  known,  tnat  the  natuce  of  oui;work  requires  no  more 
than  filling  up  the  vacuum  between  25°  and  32°,  which  is  unknown  in  English,  and 
putting  all  such  matters  in  condensed  briefs,  as  their  detailed  narration  would 
fill  an  immense  and  cumbersome  volume  foreign  to  the  intent  of  this  work.  The 
principal  Spanish  authorities  are  those  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Venegas  in  1757, 
Clavigero  in  1789,  and  Begert  in  1772,  who  were  neither  of  them,  however, 
California  Jesuits,  and  the  book  of  the  Dominican  friars,  published  at  Valencia, 
in  Spain,  in  1794;  these  last  two  authors  served  in  the  California  missions,  and 
no  other  original  works,  from  personal  observation  of  the  country,  have  been 
compiled  since  the  1794  volume,  which  relates  the  founding  of  the  seven  Do- 
minican mission  districts  on  the  Pacific,  below  San  Diego,  and  to  a  short  dis- 
tance noilh  of  the  bay  of  Viscaino.  Though  these  four  publications  are  very 
valuable  as  original  chronicles  or  annals,  they  are  crowded  with  errors  of  fact 
and  errors  of  typography,  and  mostly  devoted  to  missionary  labors ;  these  errors 
are  extremely  confusing  and  contradictory  to  the  reader  and  honest  inquirer, 
and  all  who  have  heretofore  used  or  quoted  them  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish  have,  vnthout  sifting  or  critical  inquiry,  passed  their  serious  faults 
on  to  the  present  generation,  and  making  confusion  worse  confounded,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Forbes,  Farnham,  and  others.  The  efforts  of  the  eminent  Jesuits 
Kino,  Salvaticrra,  Piccolo,  and  TJgarte,  for  the  ten  years  before  l700,  were 
merely  preliminary,  the  legal  license  and  commission  for  Christianizing  the 
countiy,  given  by  the  Conde  de  Montezuma,  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  Kino  and 
Salvatierra,  being  dated  only  on  the  6th  of  February,  1697,  after  the  struggles 
of  several  years.  So  that  the  most  proper  and  best  period  to  commence  the  his- 
tory of  the  interior  districts  of  Old  Califomia  is  the  year  1700.  We  now  give  as 
complete  a  schedule  of  the  Missions  of  Lower  California  as  can  be  obtained  fronii 
the  best  accounts : 

1.  The  mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Loreto  was  founded  by  Father  Jos^ 
Marie  Salvatierra,  in  October,  1697,  in  latitude  25""  80'. 

2.  Mission  of  Dolores  del  Sur,  or  named  at  first  San  Juan  Bantista  de  Mali- 
bat,  founded  by  Father  Salvatierra,  in  January,  1699,  in  latitude  24°  30'. 

3.  Mission  of  San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Vigge,  founded  by  Father  Fraoeisco 
M.  Piccoli,  in  March,  1699,  in  latitude  26°  80'. 

4.  The  Mission  of  Santa  Rosalia  de  Molejc,  founded  by  Father  Juan  M.  Ba- 
snalda,  in  1705,  in  latitude  26°  50'. 

The  mission  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  founded  by  Father  Juan  Ugarte,  in  1-712^ 
in  latitude  25°.    This  mission  was  made  not  far  from  the  bay  of  Magdalena,  on. 
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the  borders  of  which  was  one  of  its  Indian  villages  with  a  chapel.  It  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  shortly  after  1745,  and  was  not  in  the  status  of  a  mission 
in  1767. 

5.  San  Jos6  Commonda,  founded  by  Father  Julian  de  Mayorga,  in  1708,  in 
latitude  26^ 

6.  La  Purisima  Concepcion,  founded  by  Father  Nicolas  Tamaral,  in  1718, 
in  latitude  26"*. 

7.  Mission  Nuestra  SefXora  de  Guadalupe,  founded  by  Fathers  Juan  Ugarte 
and  Everhard  Helen,  in  1721,  in  latitude  27^ 

8.  Mission  of  San  Ignacio  de  Eadakaman,  founded  by  Father  Juan  B.  Lu- 
yando,  in  1728,  in  latitude  28°. 

9.  Mission  of  N.  S.  de  Dolores  del  Norte,  in  lat.  29°,  made  as  an  adjunct  to 
-San  Ignacio,  but  a  few  years  afterward  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  into  tbis 
-last  and  abandoned,  as  were  two  or  three  pioneer  foundations  of  the  same  kind, 
before  1740,  as  those  of  Santiago,  La  Paz,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Magdalena. 

10.  Mission  of  San  Jos6  del  Oabo,  founded  by  Father  Nicolas  Tamaral,  in 
1730,  in  latitude  23°. 

11.  Mission  of  Todos  Santos,  founded  as  an  adjunct  to  San  Jos6,  about  the 
year  1737,  and  formerly  called  Santa  Rosa,  in  latitude  23°. 

12.  Mission  of  Santa  Gertrudis,  founded  by  Father  Fernando  Consag,  in 
1761,  in  latitude  29°. 

13.  Mission  of  San  Francisco  Borja  (pronounced  Boreas),  founded  by  Padre 
Winceslao  Link  in  1762,  in  latitude  30°  \f]. 

14.  Mission  of  Santa  Maria,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bay  of  Los  Angeles  of  the 
Gulf,  founded  by  Father  Victoriano  Ames  in  1767,  in  latitude  31°. 

These  34  missions  were  all  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  as  given  for  1745  in 
Vencgas's  book  of  1767,  and  in  Clavijero's  work  of  1790,  made  up  from  the 
latest  advices,  prior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  order  from  the  peninsula,  on  the 
26th  June,  1767,  but  those  of  Dolores  and  Guadalupe  were  abandoned  before 
1794.  Fifteen  Jesuit  priests  and  one  lay-brother  died  in  California  before  1767, 
and  16  priests  and  one  lay-brother  formed  the  numbers  which  left  in  1767. 
The  Jesuits  were  succeeded  in  their  missions  by  16  Franciscan  friars  from  the 
*  College  of  San  Fernando  of  Mexico  City,  under  Father  Junipero  Serra,  who 
arrived  at  Loretto  on  the  1st  of  April,  1768,  and  these  establishments  continued 
under  their  care  until  May,  1774,  ^we  years  after  Father  Junipero  left,  in  1769, 
for  Alta  California,  when  the  peninsular  missions  were  delivered  up  to  the  Do- 
minican friars,  from  the  College  of  Santiago  of  Mexico  City,  by  Father  Francisco 
Palou,  who  afterward  founded  the  mission  of  Dolores,  near  San  Francisco 
City,  and  wrote  the  well-known  biography  of  Junipero  Serra,  in  1786. 

16.  The  next  mission  founded  was  that  of  San  Fernando  Villacatta,  by 
Father  Junipero  Serra  in  1769,  in  latitude  31°,  and  60  leagues  north  from  Saa 
Fernando  Borga. 

The  Dominicans  founded  the  next  seven  missions  to  the  Alta  California 
frontier,  to  wit : 

16.  The  mission  of  La  Rosario,  near  the  bay  of  Los  Virgenes  on  the  Pacific, 
was  founded  in  1774,  in  latitude  30°  26',  about  60  miles  northwest  from  San 
Fernando  Villacatta. 

17.  The  mission  of  Santo  Domingo,  near  San  Quintin  Bay,  and  20  leagues 
north  from  Rosario,  was  founded  in  l776,  in  latitude  30°  62'. 

18.  The  mission  of  San  Vicente  Ferrer,  20  leagues  north  from  San  Domin- 
go, was  founded  in  1780,  in  latitude  31°  30'.' 

10.  The  mission  of  Santo  Tomas,  near  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  the  next 
above  San  Vicente,  was  founded  in  1790,  in  latitude  31°  62'  (the  Indians  be« 
ing  very  troublesome  to  manage),  about  40  miles  above  San  Vicente. 

20.  The  mission  of  San  Pedro  Martyr,  about  40  miles  east  of  Santo  Tomas, 
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in  the  moaataing,  was  foanded  on  the  28th  May,  1794,  by  Fatbeir  Cayetano 
Pallos,  in  latitude  SI""  50'. 

21.  The  mission  of  San  Mi^el  of  the  frontiers,  some  30  miles  south  of  San 
Diego,  was  founded  in  1782  (as  appears  from  the  Alta  California  archives),  by 
Fathers  Tomas  Yaldellon  and  Miguel  Lopez,  and  is  in  about  latitude  32*^  10'. 

22.  The  mission  of  Santa  Catalina  de  los  Yumas,  about  50  miles  east  from 
Santo  Tomas  in  the  mountains,  was  founded .  by  Father  Job6  Lorient  on  the/ 
18th  May,  1797,  in  about  latitude  31°  20'.     Santa  Catalina  was  the  last  mis* 
sion  founded  in  Lower  California. 

At  the  time  of  the  date  of  the  Dominican  friar*s  book,  in  1794  (who  was 
then  serving  at  Santo  Tomas  and  San  Miguel,  as  expressed  therein),  the  mis- 
sions of  Santiago,  Dolores,  and  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  noted  by  Claviiero,  as  exist- 
ing in  1767,  were  closed  as  mission  centres  or  capitals,  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Mexico,  from  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox  and  other  diseases,  and  from 
their  unmanageable  Indians ;  this  change  has  been  the  cause  of  many  blunders 
by  Lower  California  writers  in  the  public  journals  since  1846. 

The  mission  establishments  of  the  peninsula  were  all  secularized,  as  was  the  case 
with  those  of  Alta  California,  by  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  Mexican  Congress 
of  1S33.  From  frequent  revolutions  in  the  peninsula  and  the  central  Government, 
from  the  poverty  and  scarce  populations,  and  its  being  before  1848  out  of  the 
route  of  general  commerce,  and  from  the  entire  extinction  of  the  Jesuit  mission 
Indians  before  1825,  the  priests  either  died  or  gradually  retired  from  the  coun- 
try, and  were  sbrdbm  replaced  ;  so  that  at  the  American  occupation  in  1847- 43 
not  more  than  thi*ee  were  left  in  the  country,  one  of  whom,  Father  Ignacio 
Ramirez  Arrellanes,  was  superior  of  the  missions,  and  in  October,  1848,  was  a 
refugee,  and  left  with  the  Americans  for  Monterey,  where  he  served  as  curate 
of  that  town  till  1854^  when  he  left  for  Mexico ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  the  Monterey  Constitutional  Convention  of  1849,  the  other  being  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Willey,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  now  of  Oakland. 

The  missions  of  the  Califomias  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  Kino,  were  attempt- 
ed to  be  connected  and  aided  from  Mexico,  by  the  establishment,  between 
1767  and  1781,  of  the  two  Franciscan  missions,  called  Concepcion  and  San 
Pedro-Pablo,  nine  miles  apart,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado,  near  the 
present  Fort  Yuma,  detailed  more  at  large  in  an  ensuing  chapter,  but  these 
were  destroyed  by  the  Yumas  in  1782.  The  Jesuits  also  established  a  mission 
outpost,  about  1700,  called  San  Dionisio,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Gila, 
not  far  from  its  junction,  and  also  another  on  the  eouthem  bank  of  the  Gila, 
several  leagues  farther  cast,  called  San  Pablo.  The  recent  writers  on  the  sites 
of  these  missions  greatly  confuse  one  with  another,  and  mix  the  ancient  accounts 
up  terribly. 

In  1794  there  were  17  missions  in  existence,  under  the  Dominicans,  that 
of  Santa  Catalina,  in  1797,  being  the  last  one  founded,  and  after  the  most 
recent  accounts  had  appeared.  When  the  author  of  the  1794  book  left  the 
peninsula,  in  1787,  there  were  serving  in  these  17  missions  24  Dominican 
priests,  and  of.  Indian  converts  1,099  families,  including  3,015  people  of  all 
sexes  and  ages,  and  only  six  soldiers ;  this  does  not  embaace  the  white  and 
mixed  races  of  the  towns  of  La  Paz,  Loreto,  and  San  Jof6  del  Cabo. 
In  the  14  missions  left  by  the  Jesuits,  there  were,  then,  in  1767,  the  number 
of  7,495  Indians  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  In  1840-'42,  when  Duflot  de  Mofras 
was  travelling  in  California,  he  states  that  there  were  3,766  inhabitants  ip  all 
the  mission  capitals,  and  including  Loreto,  La  Paz,  and  San  Jos^  del  Cabo 
towns :  two-thirds  of  these,  however,  were  Mexicans  and  Lower  Califprnians, 
of  white  and  mixed  blood.  In  the  seven  Dominican  missions,  between  San 
Diego  and  Rosario,  at  that  time,  there  were  about  1,300  people,  and  some 
Lower  Califomian  informants  say  one-half  or  even  two-thirds  of  these  were 
Indians,  the  rest  being  mestizoes,  not  mission  converts.     Before  1825,  9b  we 
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have  been  informed,  every  one  of  the  Jesuit  converts  had  entirely  disappeared 
from  their  old  missions ^bJLdeath,  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  by  the  wastings  of 
disease  from  syphilis,  sraaJPpoXpnreastes,  etc. :  that  is,  7,496  aborigines  had 
\  entirely  disappeared  from  off  the  earth  in  58  years. .  Yenegas  does  not  state 
what  was  the  imml)er  of  conveTltS'Tn-  lY4S,  th*e  last  accounts  and  dates  in  his 
jii^ry  of  1767.  At  the  date  of  1867,  accepting  the  statements  of  cor- 
respondents from  the  peninsula  in  the~~San  Francisco  newspapers,  there  do 
not  remain  600  Indians  in  the  Dominican  or  northern  ez-missions  above  Via- 
caino  Bay,  and  none  at  all  between  the  Viscaino  Bay  parallels  and  Cape  San 
Lucas — ^the  other  Indian  tribes,  unconverted,  loosely  estimated  at  present  at 
about  2f000  sonls.  being  those  found  below  the  American  frontier  hne  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Gila,  embraced  in  the  country  in  the  lower  valley,  to  the  west  of 
the  Colorado,  and  so  following  down  on  the  gulf  shores  until  even  to  the  Canal 
de  Ballenas,  and  port  of  Los  Angeles.  The  most  of  these  are  the  well-known 
Cocopas,  and  their  affiliating  tribes,  and  mixed  with  Yumas.  Dialects  of  the 
Yunia  extended  from  Santa  Catalina,  all  the  way  from  San  Miguel  to  La  Ro- 
sario,  and  dialects  of  this  language  extended  up  the  coast  as  far  as  San  Luis 
Rey,  north  of  San  Diego. 

TBAVELLINa' DISTANCES,   BT   THE    OLD    SPANISH   MISSION    BO  AD,   FBOM    CAPE   BAN- 
LUCAS   TO   SAN   DIEGO. 

The  distance,  as  travelled  on  mules,  from  the  Cape  to  San  Diego,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  map,  day  by  day,  in  English  miles,  as  follows,  from  mis- 
sion to  mission,  which  takes  up  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula.  These 
figures  are  only  approximates  : 

1.  From  San  Jos^  del  Cabo  to  Todos  Santos  mission  to  the  northwest  on 
the  Pacific,  70  miles ;  from  San  Jose  to  Real  de  San  Antonio,  near  the  gulf,  40 
mil^ ;  from  San  Antonio  Real  (or  mining  village),  to  the  town  of  La*Paz,  on  the 
bay  of  La  Paz,  20  miles. 

2.  From  La  Paz  to  Dolores  del  Sur,  90  miles. 

3.  From  Dolores  del  Sur  to  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  45  miles. 

4.  From  Dolores  to  Loreto,  90  miles,  by  the  long  gulf  road. 

5.  From  Loreto  to  San  Jos6  Cpmondu,  going  west,  40  miles. 

6.  From  San  Jos6  Comondu  to  San  Francisco  Xavier,  going  to  the  south, 
30  miles. 

7.  From  San  Jos^  Comondu  to  Purisima,  40  miles. 

8.  From  Loretto  to  Moleje,  by  the  turns  of  the  gulf  coast  road,  90  miles. 
0.  From  Purisima  to   San  Ij^acio  Kada  Kaman  (or  country  of  sedge 

brooks),  110  miles,  and  which  is  about  20  miles  from  the  Pacific ;  San  Ignacio 
is  about  110  miles,  by  the  road  northwest  of  Moleje. 

10.  From  San  Ignacio  to  mission  Santa  Gertrudis,  going  northeast,  it  is  40 
miles. 

11.  From  Santa  Gertrudis  to  San  Francisco  Borja  mission,  going  north,  it 
is  70  miles. 

12.  From  San  fVancisco  Borja  (or  Boreas),  to  Santa  Maiia  mission,  going 
north,  it  is  7$  miles ;  here  the  mountains  are  very  high  and  nigged. 

13.  From  Santa  Maria  to  San  Fernando  Yillicatti  mission,  in  the  mountains, 
it  is  56  miles. 

14.  From  San  Fernando,  in  the  mountains,  going  north  by  west,  to  the  mis- 
sion of  Rosario,  near  the  ocean,  is  50  miles. 

15.  From  Rosario  along  the  sea-coast  to  Santo  Domingo  mission,  it  is  60 
mUes. 

16.  From  Santo  Domingo  to  San  Vicente  mission,  by  the  coast,  it  is  50 
miles.  Both  these  missions  are  in  the  vicinities  of  Virgin  and  San  Quintin 
Bays. 
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17.  From  San  Yicente  to  San  Pedro  Martyr,  going  northeast  into  the 
mountaiDS,  it  is  about  40  miles. 

18.  From  San  Vicente, along  the  coast  of  Santo  Tomas,  it  is  80  miles; 
Santo  Tomas  is  near  Todos  Santos  Bay. 

19.  From  Santo  Tomas,  to  the  ]ast  mission,  San  Miguel,  along  the  coast,  it  is 
about  50  miles,  which  brings  the  traveller  to  within  about  40  mUes  of  San 
Diego  Bay. 

20.  From  Santo  Tomas  to  Santa  Oatalina,  going  to  the  east  via  San  Pedro 
Martyr,  it  is  about  70  miles ;  Santa  Catalina  being  only  some  60  miles  from 
the  Colorado  River,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

From  Rosario  to  San  Diego,  since  1840,  private  ranches  for  cattle  and 
sheep  have  been  established  at  distances  varying  from  6  to  20  miles  apart. 
This  part  of  the  coast  has  become  much  better  Imown  than  formerly  from  the 
letters  of  Mr.  R.  K  Poi-ter  (who  resided  there  several  years,  between  1868  and 
1863),  which  were  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  The  distances  we 
use  are  only  approximate,  and  calculated  from  travellers'  reports,  and  from  the 
maps  of  1846  to  1864;  if  not  exact,  they  will  answer  very  well  to  travel  from 
mission  to  mission,  and  not  greatly  lead  the  voyager  astray. 

CHAPTER   X. 

.THE   PAST   AND   PRESENT   POPULATION   OF   OLD    CALIFORNIA. 

La  Peroube,  when  at  Monterey,  in  1786,  was  informed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  two  Califomias  that  there  were  then,  in  the  16  mission  districts  of  the . 
peninsula,  4,000  Indians,  and  64  Presidio  soldiers.  In  Humboldt's  "  New  Spain  " 
he  states  that,  in  1802,  there  were  not  more  6,000  Indians  and  others,  and 
that  the  barbarous  tribes  to  the  north  numbered  about  "OOO  more,  or  9,00Q^ 
in  all.     From  the  best  public  authorities,  Alexander  Forbes  says  there  were  in  > 

y^lBdl  not  over  16,000  inhabitants  of  all  kinds.  Loretto  contained  300  souls, 
while  La  Paz  with  the  Real  de  San  Antonio  contained  2,000  souls.  In  1848 
the  village  of  San  Jos6  del  Cabo  contained  some  200  people.  In  1842  the 
Mexican  Congress  admitted  two  delegates  from  the  two  Califomias  on  a  basis 
of  33,439  population,  12,000  of  which  were  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the 
peninsula.  At  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  of  1847-48,  it  was  also 
admitted  as  numbering  about  12,000  souls«^The  seven  Dominican  missions  of 
the  north  sea  coast  are  said  to  have  contained  6,000  Indians  in  those  estab- 
lishments in  the  year  1800. 

When  the  American  occupation  ended,  their  vessels  took  away  some  600 
political  refugees,  who  arrived  in  the  different  vessels-of-war  at  Monterey,  in 
October,  1848,  from  the  peninsular  ports  below  Loreto.  After  these  left^  and 
in  the  fall  of  1848,  commenced  a  voluntary  emigration  from  the  pooinsula  to 

•  dig  gold  in  the  new  placeres  of  Alta  California,  which  was  estimated  to  take 
off  some  1,200  of  the  best  classes  of  the  population,  about  one-half  of  whom 

'  found  their  way  back  before  1866.  It  is  estimated,  in  1867,  that  there  are 
about  26^^000  people  in  ihe  country  from  San  Diego  to  San  Lucas,  about  1,000 
of  whom  are  foreigners,  as  miners,  whalemen,  traders,  etc.,  including  French, 
English,  German,  and  American,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Americans ;  the  most 
of  Uiem  arrived  since  1865.  No  accurate  account  of  the  population  has  ever 
been  published  or  even  ascertained  since  its  foundation ;  the  old  Spanish  notices 
up  to  1802  being  merely  confined  to  the  mission  colonies,  or  settlements. 

THE   INDIAN   TRIBES   AND   LANGUAGES    OF   THE   FENINSULA 

All  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  peninsula  seem  to  be  affiliated  with  the  Yumas 
of  the  Colorado,  and  with  the  Coras  below  La  Paz.    If  their  languages  are 
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truly  distinct,  then  it  would  appear,  from  the  testimony  of  different  missionary 
writers  indicated  in  this  summary,  that  they  have  mixed  and  remixed  one  with 
the  other ;  the  Cochiemies,  above  Loreto,  throughout  the  north,  speak  more  or 
less  different  dialects  of  the  Yuma — ^the  farther  north,  the  more  perfect  the  ^ 
Yuma.  The  Jesuit  writers  declare  that  different  tribes  pronounce  so  differently  y^ 
the  same  idioms  as  to  appear  to  a  stranger  as  distinct  languages.  All  the  Indians 
of  the  missions  above  Santa  Gertrudis  are  undoubtedly  Yuma  in  their  family 
relations.  The  entire  numbers  of  them  could  never  have  exceeded  25,000  be- 
fore civilization  was  commenced,  say  in  1700,  from  the  cape  to  the  Colorado,  as 
s  shown  from  the  small  numbers  gathered  into  the  different  missions  from  time 
to  time,  and  in  no  case  do  they  differ  in  intellect,  habits,  customs,  dress,  imple- 
ments of  war,  or  hunting,  traditions,  or  appearances  from  the  well-known  Dig- 
ger  Indians  of  Alta  California,  and  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  eame  race  or 
imily.  Going  from  the  north,  we  may  locate  them  as  follows:  on  the  Colora- 
do bottoms  were  the  Cocopahs,  the  southern  gulf  tribes  of  which  Consag  (1746) 
calls  Bagiopas,  Hebonumas,  Quigyumas,  Cuculutes,  and  the  Alchedumas.  Those 
of  Santa  Catalina,  San  Pedro  Mart}^,  and  San  Miguel,  and  Santo  Tomas,  such 
as  the  Gueymuras,  and  Gimiels,  were  nearly  pure  x  umas,  as  were  those  of  oar 
San  Diego.  From  Santo  Tomas  to  San  Vicente,  they  were  termed  leas ;  from 
this  last,  including  San  Domingo,  Bosario,  and  San  Fernando,  the  Uchitas 
roamed,  mixed  with  their  affilSes,  known  to  the  missionaries  as  the  Vintacottas 
and  Yilicatas.  Between  San  Fernando  ^pfhMoleje  were  the  Limonies,  divided 
(going  from  the  north),  into  the  Cagnagu^t^  Adacs,  and  Kadakamans.  From 
Molge  to  Loreto  were  the  purer  Co^J^S^ies,  or  Guaicuris,  or  Vicuras,  whom 
■  the  Jesuits  assert  were  of  the  same  language  as  the  limonies.  From  Loretto 
to  the  parellels  of  Magdalena  Bay  were  the  Monquie^^d  Edues,  and  from  these 
last  to  the  cape,  Pericues  and  Conttr^xhe  first  who  reduced  the  language  to 
writing,  in  catechism,  etc.,  was  Father  Copart,  who  was  with  Eino,  in  1697,  at 
the  time  of  Admiral  Otondo's  expedition.  The  most  copious  writer  was  Father 
Begert  (of  1767),  on  the  Cochiemies  or  Waicura,  which  was  only  a  meagre 
grammatical  analysis  and  religious  explanations  of  the  language,  contained  in 
three  or  four  pages,  as  detailed  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  of  1864,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Rau,  of  New  York.  No  systematic  grammar  or  dictionary  of  the 
peninsular  languages  is  known  in  philological  history.  Francisco  Pimentel, 
the  famous  Indian  philologist  of  Mexico,  compared,  in  1862,  a  Cora  vocabulary 
of  the  vicinities  of  Cape  San  Lucas,  with  one  of  the  Cora  tribes  of  the  Nayarites 
clans  of  Sinaloa  and  Jalisco,  but  they  show  no  analogy  or  likeness  whatsoever 
v..  to  each  other,  nor  to  any  Mexican  dialect  or  language. 

THE   POLITICAL    CHANOBS   AND    STATUS — THE  COUNTBT  DIVIDED  INTO  MUNICIPALI^ 

TIES   AFTER    1859. 

After  1767  the  viceroy  placed  the  administration  of  the  government  under 
the  comandante  of  the  Presidio  troops,  the  capital  being  at  Loreto,  and  that 
officer  acquiring  the  name  of  governor.  In  1776  the  governor,  who  was  thea 
Philip  de  Neve,  was  ordered  to  remove  his  residence  to  Monterey,  which  became 
the  capital  of  the  two  Californias. 

Up  to  the  year  1821  Lower  California  remained  under  the  Viceregal  Grovem- 
ment  of  Mexico,  but  on  the  assumption  of  the  Independent  Government  under 
Iturbide,  with  Alta  California,  it  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  patriots. 
After  1830  it  was  constituted  into  a  separate  territory,  and  allowed  one  delegate 
to  the  National  Congress  of  Mexico,  the  territory  of  Alta  Califomia  being  al- 
lowed the  same.  The  military  and  civil  officers  for  several  years  after  1830 
seemed  to  be  under  the  orders  of  the  Monterey  chiefs,  but  they  gradually  di- 
vciged  into  independent  action  from  the  immense  distances  intervening  and 
the  constant  revolutions  occurring.   Indeed,  after  1825  Lower  Califomia  was 
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troubled  very  little  by  the  Mexican  Ofieialidad  firom  its  poverty  and  the  docility 
/  of  the  people.  The  succession  of  political  chiefs  is  not  set  forth  in  any  pubHca- 
I  tion.  This  state  of  things  prevailed  down  to  the  declaration  of  war  between 
»    Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  1846.     In  1847  the  naval  forces  of  the  Upited 

States,  under  Commodores  Shubrick  and  Jones,  captured  the  ports  of  Quay  mas,  ,. 

Mazatlan,  and  of  La  Paz  and  San  Jos6  del  Cabo  of  the  peninsula,  the  flag  being  ^ 

raised  in  Lower  California  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  S.  Burton,  of  the  army, 
and  Captain  T.  Bailey,  of  the  navy,  on  the  28th  July,  1847,  Several  compa- 
nies of  Stevenson's  regiment  of  New  York  Yolonteers  were  stationed  in  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  and  generally  the  people  readily  submitted  to  the  new 
powers,  and  so  continued  until  the  American  evacuation  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fall  of  1848,  when  all  warlike  material  was  removed  to  Monterey,  tlie  American 
fleet  bringing  several  hundred  refugees  who  had  compromised  themselves  with 
.   the  conquerors,  among  wTiom  were  Governor  Falacios  and  Padre  Ramirez. 

After  1849  a  number  of  the  American  volunteers  returned  to  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and  since  1860  several  hundreds  oFour  countrymen  have  emigrated 
^  there.  Since  1860  tKe~cbuntry  Eas  been  in  a  continual  turmoil  of  petty  revolu- 
"'Cons,  and  governor  succeeded  governor,  or  revolutionary  chief,  every  twelve 
months,  of  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  even  a  list.  Under  the  Co- 
monfort  Government  of  1857,  General  Jos^  Castro,  of  Monterey,  was  made  mili- 
tary commandant  of  the  northern  frontiers,  which  governed  the  northern  dis- 
tricts above  the  bay  of  Viscaino.  The  revolution  imposed  in  Mexico  between 
the  Republican  Government  of  Juarez  and  the  Imperial  assump1:ion  of  govern- 
ment by  Maximilian  and  the  French  did  not  extend  to  the  peninsula,  nor  did 
the  invading  forces  attempt  any  changes  by  armed  operations  there  between 
1862  and  1867.  A  full  official  account  of  the  American  occupation  of  1847-'48 
may  be  found  in  the  documents  accompanying  the  messages  of  Presidents  Polk 
and  Taylor,  published  between  1848  to  1850.  Since  1855  an  American  consul 
has  generally  resided  at  La  Paz,  but  none,  we  believe,  of  any  other  nation.  '* 

Since  the  year  J  863^  regular  monthly  line  of  steamers  plies  between  San  y.. 
Francisco  and  the  Mexican  coast  ports  as  far  as  San  Bias,  touching  at  La  Paz  '  "^ 
and  San  Jos6  del  Cabo,  and  bringing  Lower  California  into  steam  connection 
from  British  Columbia  to  Acapulco  and  Panama,  and  soon  to  Chili,  which  is 
having  an  important  influence  on  the  political,  social,  and  commercial  affairs  of 
the  country.  In  February,  1867,  a  steamship  company  was  organized  in  San 
Francisco  to  connect  all  the  settled  gulf  ports  of  Lower  California,  which  will 
greatly  stimulate  commerce,  mining,  and  emigration.  The  several  incorporated 
raUroad  companies  to  run  through  the  southern  counties  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Colorado  valley  will  also  have,  within  the  next  10  years,  important 
effects  on  the  destinies  of  the  country.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  pro^ 
posed  from  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  port  of  Guaymas,  which  will 
doubtless  be  accomplished  before  20  years  have  elapsed. 

The  changes  growing  out  of  the  new  constitution  of  Comonfort's  revolu- 
tion, 1856-58,  and  continued  by  that  of  Juarez  up  to  1861,  caused  the  various 
portions  of  Old  California  to  be  politically  and  judicially  divided  into  seven.  , 
municipalities  or  jurisdictions.  Going  from  San  Diego  to  the  south,  these  are 
named  as  follows,  and  each  having  an  alcalde,  or  juez  del  distrito,  as  judicial 
heads : 

1.  Municipalidad  of  Santo  Tomas,  from  the  frontier  to  a  short  distance  of 
the  mission  of  San  Vicente,  and  including  the  land  from  ocean  to  gulf;  capi- 
tal, Mission  Santo  Tomas.  • 

2.  Municipalidad  of  San  Antonio,  from  a  little  below  San  Vicente  over  to 
the  gulf  above  San  Felipe  Jesus  Bay ;  its  southern  parallel  crossing  Cedroa 
Island ;  capital.  La  Rosario  Mission. 

3.  Municipalidad  of  Moleje,  from  the  parallel  of  Cedros  Island  to  near  the 
mission  of  Purisima ;  capitals,  San  Ignacio  and  Moleje  Missions. 
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4.  Municipalidad  of  Oomonda,  from  Purisima  parallel  to  the  northern  paral* 
lels  of  the  bay  of  Magdalena ;  capital,  Mission  San  Jos^  Comondu. 

Each  of  these  four  jurisdictions  is  at  such  an  incouTenient  distance  from 
another's  centres  as  to  be  from  100  to  150  miles  apart  by  the  line  of  tbe 
road. 

5.  Mnnicipalidad  of  Todos  Santos,  capital  at  Todos  Santos  Mission ;  and 

6.  Municipalidad  of  La  Paz,  capital,  town  of  La  Paz,  are  divided  longitudi- 
nally from  each  other,  but  are  bounded  north  and  south  by  similar  parallels. 

7.  The  last  municipalidad  is  that  of  San  Jos6,  which  covers  the  remaining* 
territory  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  with  its  capital  at  the  pueblo  of  San  Jos6  del  Cabo. 
These  divisions  were  first  inserted  on  De  Fleury's  map  of  1864. 

When  the  Dominicans  assumed  the  entire  control  of  the  missions  from  the 
Franciscans,  in  1774,  all  the  country  below  the  bay  of  San  Diego  to  Cape  San 
Lucas  began  to  be  termed  politically  and  religiously,  in  ofiicial  documents,  as 
California  Antigua,  or  Vieja,  and  all  above  San  Diego  Bay  as  California  Nueva. 
About  that  time  also,  or  about  1770,  the  viceroy  made  the  military  coman- 
dante  of  the  peninsula  a  lieutenant-colonel,  acting  as  political  chief,  with  head- 
quarters or  capital  at  Loreto ;  but  in  1776  the  capital  of  the  two  Califomias 
was  removed  to  Monterey,  to  whom  the  oflScer  at  Loreto  .reported  until  the 
y^ar  1822.  on  the  fin^  separation  of  Mexico  from  Spain.  This  system  was  not 
entirely  altered  till  several  years  afterward,  or  about  the  last  of  Figueroa's  term, 
^or  say  1835.     ^ 

After  1835  the  peninsular  chie&  began  to  report  to  the  head-government  of 
Mexico,  and  dropped  official  reporting  to  the  Monterey  governor.  But  such 
was  the  mixed-up  state  of  things  in  the  far-off  Califomias  before  1846,  that  the 
greatest  confusion  exists  in  their  political  affairs  and  archives.  Since  the  Ameri- 
can evacuation  of  1848,  the  country  has  been  placed  under  a  general  of  the 
Mexican  army,  as  political  and  militaiy  chief,  with  his  capital  generally  at  La 
Paz ;  sometimes  at  San  Antonio  Real,  or  other  places. 


THS   TRUE   AND    THE   APPROXIMATE   LATITUDES   AND  LONGITUDES  OF  LOWER  CALI- 
FORNIA  POSITIONS,  OOMMENCINa   AT   THE   MOUTH   OF  THE   COLORADO  RIVER. 

The  most  reliable  instrumental  and  astronomical  positions  in  the  peninsula 
have  been  taken  by  American  officers  in  Ives's  Colorado  expedition  of  1858, 
and  contained  in  his  celebrated  survey,  and  is  probably  the  most  valuable  and 
best  prepared  memorial  yet  given  ox\  any  district  of  the  continent  of  North 
America.  The  other  positions  narrated  below  are  from  Findley  and  other  Eng- 
lish and  French  works  noted  in  our  Summary,  and  one  locality  from  Weller's 
Boundary  Monument  of  1850,  but  only  a  few  appear  to  have  been  taken  from 
observatories  and  instruments  established  or  set  up  on  the  solid  land.  For  ia* 
stance,  the  positions  of  Vancouver,  Belcher,  and  Kellett  are  often  stated,  or  to 
be  inferred,  as  taken  from  aboard  ship  at  anchor,  which,  of  course,  renders  ob- 
servations liable  to  greater  error.  The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  Jesuit 
and  other  Spanish  observers  are  only  approximate,  and,  even  when  given  mathe- 
matically, were  by  the  old-fashioned  instruments  ante  1820,  and  are  consequently 
of  little  practical  use.  Commencing  at  the  Colorado,  we  shall  enumerate  going 
south  on  the  coasts  of  Lower  California : 

N.  Latitude.  .  Longitnde 

1.  Robinson^B  Landing,  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  W.  ofOceenwich. 

river,  is  in ; 81M9' 21"    8        114°  Sl'lB"    O 

2.  The  initifld  point  of  the  boundary  between  Upper  and 

Lower  California  at  the  monument  near  the  sea- 
shore, erected  by  Weller^s  Commission  of  Bound- 
ary Survey  in  1850,  one  marine  league  south  of  the 
Bouthemniost  point  of  San  Diego  Bay  and  opposite 
the  Coronados  Island,  is  in 82*"  81'  68"  46        lir  06'  11"  12 
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N.  lAtitnde.  Longltiiae. 

(as  stated  in  Davidson's  *^  Coast  Directory  of  the  W.  of  Qreenwidi. 
United  States  Pacific  Coast  of  1868,"  as  deter- 
mined 1)7  coast  survey  shore  observations.) 

8.  Angd  Guardian  Island,  south  point 29"  06'  112*  62' 

4.  Cape  San  Gabriel. 28°  86'  112*'  81' 

6.  Moleje  Village,  in  the  bay  of  same  name 26"  62'  112''  29' 

6.  Point  Concepcion,  farther  south 26^67'  112*  04' 

7.  Town  of  Loretto 26'  14'  111"  80' 

8.  Carmen  Island,  east  point 26°  10'  111*02' 

9.  Catalina,  or  CataUn  Island,  north  point 26*  41'  110*  47' 

10.  Ceralvo  IsUnd,  north  end .•. 24*  28'  109*  46' 

1 1.  San  Jos6  del  Cabo,  mission  (land  observaUon) 28*  08'  80"  109*  41' 

12.  Cape  San  Lucas  (Belcher,  1839,  land  observation). . .  22*  62'  109*  68' 

San  Bemab6  Bay  or  Porto  Seguro,  or  Pueblito 
del  Cabo,  is  only  a  few  miles  just  inside  to  north- 
east of  Cape  San  Lucaa. 
doing  from  San  Lucas  up  the  Pacific  Coatt, 

18.  Mesas,  or  Table-Lands,  of  Narvaez. 28*  66'  110* 

14.  Gulf  of  Magdalena,  at  Delgado  Point  (land  observa- 
tion)  88*  24'  18"  112*  06'  21" 

16.  Cape  Lazaro  (1,800  feet  high) 24*  44'  60"  112*  16'    0" 

16.  Farallones  of  the  Alijos  Rocks,  some  140  miles  from 

the  continent  (Du  Petit  Thouars,  1888) 24*  61'  116*  47' 

17.  Point  Abreojos 26*  42'  118*  84' 

18.  Ascencion  Island 27*08'  114*  18' 

19.  San   Bartolom6  or  Turtle  Bay  (Belcher,  land  ob- 

servation)  27*89' 60"  114*61'20" 

20.  Cedros  Island  (bay  inside  eastern  end,  Kellett,  1846, 

land  observation) 28*  08'  116*  11' 

21.  San  Benito  Islets,  west  end 28"  12'  116*46' 

22.  Santa  Marina  Point,  or  Santa  Maria  (Kellett) 28*  66'  114*  81' 

23.  San  Geronimo  Island  (Kellett) 29*  48'  116*  47' 

24.  Port  San  Quintin  (west  point,  Belcher) 80"  21'  80"  116*  66'  88" 

26.  Point  Zuiiiga  (Vancouver,  1792,  ship  obaervation). . .  80*  30'  116*  68' 

26.  Cenizas  Island,  northwest  point  (Vancouver) 80*  32'  116*  02' 

27.  San  Martin  Island  (Kellett) 80*28'  116*67' 

28.  Todos  Santos  Bay,  Pt.  Gr^jero  (Vancouver) 81*  44'  116*  46' 

29.  Boundary  Monument,  opposite   Coronados   Islands, 

which  are  seven  miles  off  shore  (Davidson,  1868)..  82^'  81'  68"  46        117*  06'  11"  12 

Tlie  hydrographic  pointa  on  the  coast  from  San  Diego  to  the  northern 
boundiary  of  Washington  Territory  were  more  carefully  and  exactly  defined  by 
the  United  States  Coast  Sarvev  than  ever  before,  and  are  contained  in  David- 
son's  **  Directory  *'  before  mentioned. 

In  all  these  twenty-nine  positions  only  eleven  were  made  on  land  from  fixed 
observatories,  while  the  others  are  from  shipboard  and  are  unreliable,  though 
sufiiciently  and  approximately  correct  to  be  of  practical  use  to  mariners. 

I 

THE    CLIMATR  Aim    COUNTRY    OF    THE     CALIFORNIA     FSNIMfiULA — RAINS   WITHOUT  ^ 

CLOUDS. 

The  climate  of  the  country  between  the  boundary  and  Magdalena  Bay  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful,  salubrious,  and  equable  on  the  fiice  of  the  globe,  and,  if 
settled,  would  be  among  the  most  accessible  and  acceptable  sanitariums  in  the 
world,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  raising  many  of  the  iruits  of  the  torrid  zone, 
and  all  of  those  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  as  well  as  all  the  vegetables  and 
cereals  of  Alta  California ;  and  all  agree  that  they  are  of  much  better  quality  than 
those  raised  above  San  Diego.  |  On  the  gulf  shore,  under  the  same  parallels,  it 
is  not  only  much  hotter,  but  is  subject  in  the  summer  and  fall  months  to  terrible 
harricanes  and  water-spouts;  but  these  do  not  cccur  every  year,  and  practised 
mariners  know  how  to  avoid  and  escape  from  fchem  to  the  ports  close  by  with 
little  difficulty,  i  In  the  winter  months,  after  the  first  rains  of  November  to  May, 
the  transparency  and  delightful  effects  of  the  cooled  atmosphere  are  said  to  be 
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SO  exbilarating  as  to  be  unequalled  in  the  world  :  the .  moonlights  are  as  brilliaat 
us  those  of  Arabia  Felix  and  Palestine^  and  good  eyes  can  read  print  with  ease 
from  the  light  of  the  moon;  the  earliest  notices  since  1530  to  1867  remark  these 
facts.  ( 

A  beautifnl  phenomenon  is  experienced  in  the  peninsular  meteorologies  which 
is  felt  on  land  and  on  sca^articufarly  on  the  gulf  coasts,  and  vfe  believe  is  known 
in  no  other  country.  This  is  the  fall  of  rains  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
when  the  sky  is  without  clouds  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly  serene.  Much 
has  been  written  on  this  by  various  eminent  savants,  and  which,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  is  not  accounted  for.  But  may  It  not  be  the  showers  falling  from  those 
immense  watcr-spouts  or  cloud-bursts  of  which  frequent  examples  occur  in  the 
gulf  shored,  through  the  Colorado  country,  and  below  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel, and  as  high  north  as  the  great  basin  of  Washoe  and  Utah,  of  which  five  or 
six  recorded  examples  have  occurred  since  1861  ?  May  not  these  showers,  taken 
up  by  the  whirlwinds  generated  by  the  cloud-bursts,  sweep  off  the  falling  waters 
far  from  their  centres,  and,  with  the  force  of  the  terrific  winds,  carry  the  rains  into 
perfectly  limpid  atmospheres,  where  they  deposit  their  drops  upon  the  earth  f 
This  question  may  be  propounded  to  scientific  meteorologists. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  a  country  is  not  sometimes  scourged  by 
disease ;  on  the  contrary,  the  warmer  and  oldest  settled  parts  below  Magdalena 
are  often  unhealthy  in  the  summer  and  fall,  but  nothing  like  to  other  tropical 
countries  or  even  those  of  the  Mexican  coasts.  The  sun  is  terribly  hot  in  these 
paits,  but  the  air  pure  and  dry,  and  the  Lower  Californians  always  boast  of  the 
salubrity  of  their  hotter  latitudes  now  settled  for  1*70  years,  and  hundreds  of  in- 
stances, past  and  present,  could  be  reported  of  longevities  of  from.  100  to  110 
years  of  age.  It  possesses  the  healthiest  tropical  latitudes  in  the  world,  because 
the  winds  from  the  ocean  and  gulf  temper  effectually  the  ardor  of  the  summer 
suns ;  health  can  be  preserved  there  by  prudence  as  in  the  best  portions  of  Alta 
California.  All  the  mountain  districts  of  the  peninsula  possess  a  uniformly  tem- 
perate and  equable  climate,  preserving  this  quality  in  the  shade  even  in  July  and 
August. 

The  peninsula  is  a  very  steep,  rugged,  rocky  country  in  the  interior  and  on 
many  districts  of  the  coast ;  the  shores  in  most  parts  are  lined  with  heavy  sand- 
dunes,  and  the  Jesuit  writers  affirm  that  the  land,  both  on  the  gulf  and  ocean  coasts, 
was  believed  to  be  sensibly  elevating  before  1767.  Lieutenant  Ives,  in  1858,  as- 
sumes that  the  gulf  bottom  is  also  perceptibly  rising  for,  say,  100  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado. 

Several  California  observers  suggest  that  the  Gulf  of  California  at  one  time 
extended  up  to  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  others  think  it  can 
\  be  proved  that  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  at  one  time  opened  not  far  from  the 
parallel  of  Guaymas  harbor ;  that  is,  its  ancient  entrance  is  nearly  200  miles  south 
of  its  present  one,  and  that  it  run  up  to  the  north  by  prior  or  subsequent  changes 
and  rechanges  to  the  Great  Death  Valley,  north  of  the  Mohave,  near  where  are 
the  present  silver-mines  of  the  Pahnaragat  district  of  1867. 

ITa    CURIOUS   FOSSILS   AND   VALUABLE    MINXRALS. 

The  peninsula  is  said  even  to  exceed  the  State  of  California  in  the  extent  oP 
its  fossil  remains  of  shells,  fish,  mammalian  animals,  and  even,  as  is  suggested,  fos* 
sil  man.  There  are  immense  formations  of  fossil  remains  in  the  vicinities  of 
Magdalena  Bay,  Loreto,  and  Moleje,  noticed  by  the  Jesuit  writers  and  by  Belcher 
and  others. 

Argentiferous  galenas  are  very  common  above  Moleje,  and  pure  sulphur  oc- 
curs in  heavy  deposits  near  the  volcano  vicinities,  not  far  from  the  same  old  mis- 
sion. Copper  ores  abound  in  several  localities  between  San  Diego  and  Rosario, 
and  two  mines  have  been  worked  there  evdr  since  1855,  and  copper  ores  are  also 
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said  by  the  Jesuit  writers  to  be  very  common  on  the  northern  gulf  coasts  and 
islands ;  those  of  Ceralvo,  San  Jos6,  and  Espiritu  Islands  being  very  rich  and 
now  well  known.  It  is  likely,  when  the  business  is  well  established,  that  the  cop- 
per deposits  of  the  peninsula  will  be  very  profitably  worked,  from  the  proximi- 
ties of  all  of  them  to  harbors  and  ports,  as  in  no  other  parts  of  the  world  are  they 
so  accessible  to  good  seaports.  Quicksilver  ores  are  also  said  to  be  found  near 
Santa  Oatalina  Mission  since  1858.'  The  salinas  of  the  ocean  coasts  from  San 
Quint  in  to  Magdalena  are  very  numerous  and  plentiful,  and  the  salt  is  easily 
gathered.  The  salt-mines  of  Carmen  Island  are  said  to  be  sufficiently  extensive  to 
supply  the  whole  world,  and  large  quantities  of  salt  have  been  sent  to  San  Francisco 
during  the  last  ten  years,  as  it  is  very  dry,  pure,  and  of  the  primest  quality,  and 
is  taken  out  only  a  short  distance  from  sbip-anchorage.  Before  1750  the  Jesuits 
offered  to  the  viceroy  to  entirely  support  the  California  missions,  if  this  deposit 
were  granted  to  them  by  the  King  of  Spain,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  For  the 
last  few  years  the  Mexicaa  Government  has  raised  considerable  revenues  from 
farming  out  this  salt-mine.  All  these  salinas  will  add  greatly  to  the  resources 
of  the  country  for  the  reduction  of  mineral  ores  and  salting  the  product  of  the 
teeming  fisheries  of  the  coasts. 

Marble  of  excellent  quality  is  found  near  La  Paz  and  Loreto,  and  sulphate 
of  lime  or  gypsum  in  large  slabs,  so  transparent  as  to  be  used  for  window-Tights. 
Immense  beds  of  gigantic  fossil  oysters  are  found  in  many  of  the  old  settled  dis- 
tricts, some  of  which  measure  two  feet  in  length  and  weigh  20  lbs.,  and  have  long 
been  used  for  making  bricklayers'  lime,  /lietween  1861  and  1864,  some  twenty 
mining  companies  were  incorporated  in  San  Francisco  to  work  the  silver-copper 
'  mineral  deposits  of  the  peninsula,  particularly  those  called  £1  Triunfo  and  San' 
'  Antonio  Real,  below  La  Paz,  and  large  amounts  of  money  have  been  spent  and 
successful  progress  made  in  three  or  four  of  them.  The  silver-mines  near  San 
Antonio  were  worked  since  1748,  andpauch  metal  obtained  from  them  by  very 
simple  processes,  amonnting  to  something  under  a  million  of  dollars.  Deposits 
of  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  or  tequisquite,  exist  in  several  parts,  and  are  in  com- 
mon iise.     All  kinds  of  building-stone  are  very  accessible  and  abundant. 

One  of  the  Jesnit  missionaries,  about  1765,  found,  near  a  locality  of  San  Ig- 
nacio  Mission,  called  San  Joaquin,  the  remains  of  a  fossil  animal,  whose  bones 
exactly  resembled  those  of  a  human  being :  the  dimensions  of  the  skull,  verte- 
bral and  leg  bones  represented  the  remnants  of  a  man  over  eleven  feet  high. 
Similar  remains  have  been  found  in  Tuolumne  and  Calaveras  Counties  in  Cali- 
fornia State  since  1860,  which  highly  excited  the  attention  of  the  learned  world. 
It  would  seem,  from  all  accounts,  that  the  country  offers  one  of  the  most  in- 
viting fields  in  the  world  for  the  investigations  of  the  mineralogist,  geologist, 
and  fossilologist.  {| 

CHAPTER  XL 

MIITERAL   WATERS — HOT     SPRINGS — THE     CURIOUS    YERMILION-COLORSD    CAUSTIC 

WATERS   OF     THE   OULF-HEADS. 

Mineral  springs  of  highly  medicinal  qualities,  both  warm  and  cold,  are  found 
in  nearly  every  district  of  the  country.  Several  boiling-hot  springs  are  known 
on  the  gulf  shores  above  San  Felipe  Jesus  harbor. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  mineralized  waters  is  found  in  numerous 
pools  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  on  the  peninsular  shores.  It  is  in  color 
vermilion-red,  and  of  such  a  caustic  quality  as  to  rot  the  clothes  of  those  who  are 
incautious  in  meddling  with  it,  and  it  produces  quickly  most  irritable  blistei's  on 
the  skin,  and  even  boils  and  swellings,  as  in  the  attacks  of  scurvy.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly of  volcanic  origin,  and  contains  large  proportions  probably  of  bromine, 
chlorine,  and  iodine,  as  silver  ores  of  these  powerful  metalloids  are  often  found 
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in  the  Sonora^  Washoe,  and  Arizona  mines,  aad  it  is  well  known  thflrt  bromine 
and  iodine  exist  in  unusually  large  proportions  in  the  marine  waters  of  the  north- 
ern coast  and  of  the  Santa  !B4rbara  Channel  It  has  lately  been  discovered  in 
France  that  an  analysis  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  yielded  bromine  in 
such  large  quantities  as  to  be  easily  obtained,  when  there  is  any  great  demand 
for  the  consumption  of  that  powerful  substance.  In  Padre  TJgarte*s  expedition 
up  to  the  Colorado  entrances  in  1728,  and  in  that  of  Padre  Consag^s  in  1746, 
these  caustic  waters  occasioned  dangerous  ulcers,  blisters,  and  other  sickness  of 
their  boats'  crews,,  and  greatly  retarded  the  success  of  their  explorations.  All 
travellers  and  navigators  should  bear  in  mind  the  dangerous  properties  of  these 
waters ;  they  are  well  known  by  the  American  navigators  to  the  Colorado  and 
those  who  reside  on  the  river  below  Fort  Yuma,  and  are  not  to  be  trifled  ^ith. 
In  some  seasons  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  ship  clear  of  this  water. 

SOME   OF   THE    STRANGE   BEASTS  AND   FISHES  OF   THE   PENINSULAR  WATERS MKR- 

MAIPB   AND    DEVIL-FISHES GREAT   STORES     OF   WHALES     AND    SEALS ^NORTH- 
PACIFIC   WHALE-FISHERT   IN    1866. 

The  waters  of  Lower  California  abound  with  some  of  the  grandest  and  lai^^est 
of  marine  vertebrata  and  mammalia.  There  are  some  ten  species  of  whales,  or  the 
cetacea,  among  which  is  the  sperm  whale,  which,  forty  years  ago,  were  numer- 
ous between  the  Santa  B&rbara  Islands  and  Cape  San  Lucas,  and  made  the   for- 
tunes of  hundreds  of  ships.     There  is  a  small  species  of  cetacea  found  between 
Moleje  and  the  head  of  the  gulf,  which  is  said  to  yield  a  very  superior  quality 
of  oil,  that  dries  so  quick  as  to  be  used  in  painting,  and  is  equal  to  linseed-oif.  The 
California  whale,  right  whale,  hump-backs,  and  several  other  varieties,  are  found 
mostly  on  the  ocean  coast,  and  since  1854  regular  settlements  of  whalemen   arc 
made  among  the  bays,  islands,  and  harbors  between  Magdalena  and  San  Diego 
(the  centre  of  which  is  Magdalena  Bay),  who  capture  the  cetacea  irom  shore, 
where  the  blubber  is  "  tried  out,"  and  the  whalebone  cleansed  and  prepared  for 
market.     When  sufficient  material  is  accumulated,  it  is  either  sold  to  shore  mer- 
chants or  to  visiting  whale-ships,  or  it  is  shipped  direct  to  San  Francisco,  which 
is  the  centre  of  all  their  operations,  and  from  whence  they  receive  their  outfits 
and  make  their  ultimate  returns.     In  some  years  there  are  reported  to  have  been 
not  less  than  thirty,  different  whaling  and  sealing  camps  below  San  Diego,  aggre- 
gating some  2,000  men  ;  and  as  seals  and  the  affiliative  families  are  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  cargoes  are  often  prepared  with  great  rapidity.    Some  five  or  six  of 
these  camps  have  become  permanent  establishments  of  ten  years'  standing,  and 
many  of  the  whalemen  have  married  in  the  country  and  settled  ashore  m  the 
vicinity  of  the  camps,  particularly  in  Magdalena  Bay.     All  this  business,  with  a 
stable  and  intelligent  government,  is  capable  of  most  profitable  and  even  indefi- 
nite  extension,  and   will   greatly  assist  in  the  development  of -the  country* 
especially  as  the  whole  ocean  coast  is  full  of  port^s  and  bays,  and  particularly  salu- 
brious, and  supplies  of  edible  fish,  turtle,  and  shell-fish  are  abundant  and  easy  to 
take.     Great  numbers  of  these  "  'longshore  whalemen"  are  Portuffuese  mariners 
brought  up  in  the  American  trade,  and  very  steady,  quiet,  industrious  men.  The 
New  Bedford  journals  of  Januaiy,  1867,  give  the  following  data  on  the  status  of 
the  whale-fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  for  the  year  1866.     The  total  number  of 
whale-ships  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  1866  was  311,  mjeasuring  73,289 
tons'  capacity ;  of  these,  281  belonged  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  most 
of  whicn  hailed  from  New  Bedford. 

In  1866  there  wore  106  vessels  of  this  fleet  employed  in  the  North  Pacific, 
who  made  a  catch  of  65,000  barrels  of  oil,  or  1,950,000  gallons.  As  many  as 
two-thirds  of  these  vessels  fished  in  the  Arctic,  Eodiak,  and  Okotsk  Seas,  above 
the  parallels  of  52°;  while  the  remaining,  or  say  25  vessels,  fished  on  the  Lower 
Caliiomia  and  Mexico  west  coasts,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Gal&pagos.     This 
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includes  no  MongBbore  whaling  yentures  of  the  California  coasts,  having  their 
centres  in  San  f?ancisco.  The  amount  of  products  in  money  value  of  the  'long- 
shore fisheries  between  San  Francisco  and  Cape  San  Lucas  may  be  estimated, 
including  the  catch  of  seal-oils,  at  some  $800,000  per  annum  since  1862,  and 
one-half  of  this  pertains  to  Lower  California.  There  are  no  means  of  getting  at 
a  proper  account  of  these  affairs,  ours  being  an  estimate  from  the  most  recent 
reports. 

One  of  the  curious  and  interesting  animals  of  the  gulf  waters  is  a  species  of 
dugwhg^  called  by  the  Spaniards  mulier  and  toaman  of  the  «ea,  and  which  almost 
answers  to  the  sailor-myths  of  the  mermaid.  It  is  found  all  the  way  from  near 
San  Idas  up  to  the  islands  of  the  Sal  Si  Puedes,  and  was  firet  noticed  by  Gri- 
jalva,  one  of  Cortez's  California  captains  in  1532,  and  has  been  frequently  men- 
tioned as  seen  and  even  caught  from  that  time  to  the  present.  From  the  descrip- 
tions given,  it  appears  never  to  exceed  ten  pounds  in  weight,  eyes  large  and  soft 
in  expression,  a  grayish  dull-white  color  for  the  upper  body,  breasts  similar  to 
those  of  a  man  or  woman,  head  similar  to  a  dog  or  sea  otter,  skin  smooth  and 
without  scales  or  hair  above  the  navel,  and  having  the  lower  parts,  or  one-half  of 
the  body,  like  such  a  fish  as  the  salmon,  and  covered  with  scales  down  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  which  is  of  half-moon  figure.  The  dimensions  of  this  curious  animal 
appear  never  to  have  exceeded  three  feet,  at  least  of  such  as  have  been  described 
as  handled  or  closely  observed,  and  they  are  so  shy  as  rarely  to  have  been 
taken. 

The  three  great  beasts  of  the  California  seas  are  immense  and  ferocious 
sharks,  or  tiburonefi„  thirty  feet  long,  the  terrible  manta  ray  a,  devil-fish,  or 
great  ray,  and  the  great  octopods,  or  eight-armed  cart-wheel-shaped  squids,  so 
mmous  in  marine  traditions.  Some  of  the  sharks  of  the  upper  gulf  waters  are 
said  to  be  as  large  as  middling-sized  California  whales,  and  to  weigh  over  1,000 
lbs.  There  are  great  numbers  of  them  in  certain  parts,  and  they  are  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  pearl-divers,  boatmen,  and  fishermen,  both  on  the  ocean  coasts  be- 
low Cedros  Island  and  among  the  islands  of  the  gulf.  Great  numbers  of  the 
different  species  of  sharks  abound  in  every  bay  and  harbor,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  the  manufacture  of  shark-oil  could  be  most  profitably  carried  on. 

The  manta  ray  a  is  an  immense  brute,  of  great  strength,  cunning,  and 
ferocity,  and  is  more  the  terror  of  the  pearl-divers  than  any  other  creature  of 
the  sea.  It  measures  from  nose  to  tail  as  much  as  20  feet  at  maturity,  nearly 
five-eighths  of  which  consist  of  an  immensely  long  and  spinous  covered  tail ; 
the  animal  has  been  found  to  weigh  1,000  lbs.,  and  to  require  60  men  to  lift  it 
by  tackles  and  blocks  on  board  of  a  British  man-of-war.  The  superior  forward 
parts  consist  of  immense  thick  blanket-like  flaps,  12  feet  across,  and  the  nose  is 
said  to  be  armed  with  a  beak  or  homy  mandible.  All  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  provided  with  hard  knots  and  spines,  and  the  hide  is  very  rough,  and 
thicKer  than  that  of  a  bull.  The  meat  of  this  **  beast  of  the  sea  "  is  said  to  be 
particularly  good  eating,  and  very  white  and  juicy,  and  is  much  more  compact 
than  that  of  ordinary  fish.  The  habit  of  the  animal  is  to  hover  at  the  surface 
over  the  pearl-divers,  obstructing  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  moving  as  the  diver 
moves,  and,  when  he  is  obliged  to  come  up  for  breath,  hugging  him  in  its  im- 
mense flaps  until  he  is  suffocated,  when  the  brute,  with  his  formidable  teeth  and 
jaws,  devours  him  with  a  gluttonous  voracity.  They  arc  also  found  at  the  en- 
*  trances  of  the  Mexican  rivers,  between  Tehuantepec  Bay  and  Mazatlan,  where  in 
some  places  they  are  very  numerous,  and  dangerous  to  the  boatmen  and  fisher- 
men, trequently  attacking  boats  with  their  beak  and  flaps,  and  sometimes  up- 
setting them.     Many  fishermen  and  pearl-divers  have  been  killed  by  them. 

The  eight-armed  octapod,-  or  great  squid,  shaped  like  some  gigantic  spider, 
inhabits  the  rocky  holes  and  cavities  of  the  sea-shore,  particularly  where,  shel- 
tered by  headlands  and  islets,  the  force  of  the  surfs  and  swells  is  broken,  and 
lunong  the  sefr-weeds,  and  they  can  quietly  watch  for  their  prey.    At  all  ages 
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tbis  beast  is  dangerous,  bat  at  maturity  it  attains  an  immense  size,  and  is 
the  fonntaiD-bead  of  whalemen's  fish-yarns,  and  said  to  come  up  to  the  size 
of  a  74-ffan  frigate,  and  can  attack  and  throttle  a  sperm-whale.  Its  arms 
measure  irom  10  to  20  feet  in  length,  tapering  from  three  inches  in  diameter  to 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger.  On  the  lower  parts  it  is  famished  with  flat 
disks  or  suckers,  as  round  as  a  dollar,  every  two  or  three  inches  apart;  the- 
body  is  a  spherical,  pulpous,  flat  mass,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  large  bill  or 
beak,  shaped  exactly  like  that  of  a  vnlture  or  a  parrot  With  these  arms  they 
seize,  smother,  and  envelop  their  prey,  and  at  leisure  devour  it  with  their 
sharp  and  formidable  bills.  The  skin  is  as  smooth  and  slippery  as  an  eel's,  and 
of  a  dark  lead-color,  and  its  greedy,  round,  red  eyes  express  the  ferocity  of  a  de- 
mon, and  is  altogether  an  ugly,  dangerous  customer  to  get  within  a  man's  distance. 

Sword-fish  of  immense  sizes  are  also  found  in  the  peninsular  waters,  which 
have  been  known  to  attack  vessels  and  leave  their  shafts  in  its  timbers.  Another 
singular  fish  is  the  boeps,  ochione,  or  bull's  eye,  which  has  only  one  large  eye, 
set  in  the  centre  of  tne  upper  part  of  its  body,  of  the  size  of  a  bullock's; 
and  seems  to  be  a  species  of  sun-fish,  from  the  descriptions  given  of  it.  It  is 
described  by  Clavijero  as  some  two  pounds  in  weight,  entirely  flat  on  the  under 
parts,  and  elevated  above,  with  a  single  eye  set  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  parts, 
and  even  when  dead  making  an  ugly,  repulsive  appearance.  The  boton  is  a 
curious  fish,  not  well  described,  and  the  liver  of  which  is  said  to  contain  a  viru- 
lent poison. 

Nearly  every  species  and  variety  of  edible  fish  found  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  or  the  West  Indies,  and  of  Atlantic 
North  America,  or  Chili,  are  found  in  Lower  California  in  greater  abundance 
than  elsewhere,  and  which  have  been  before  touched  on  in  this  summary.  Their 
numbers  are  not  only  incredible,  but  many  of  them  are  of  extraordinary  beanty 
and  brilliancy  of  colors.  The  missionary  and  discovery  writers  hear  invariable 
testimony  to  tbis  feature  of  the  animal  life  of  California. 


THK  SHELL-FISHERIES — AUL0NE8  AND  PEARLS CORALINKB-^TBE   EDIBLE    OYSTER. 

The  family  of  Haliotis,  univalves^  represented  by  the  anion  (improperly  termed 
abalone),  or  ear-shaped  shells  of  Monterey  port,  number,  as  is  said,  over  18 
different  species  or  lands  on  the  coasts  of  Lower  California.  They  are  particu- 
larly abundant  in  the  islands,  and  in  and  out  of  the  bays  and  ports  where  rocky 
and  not  sandy  formations  abound.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  northern  anion- 
fisheries  above  Santa  B4rbara  depleting  year  by  year,  the  Chinese  fishermen 
have  gathered  larse  quantities  of  this  excellent  shell-fish,  below  Cedros  Island, 
which,  when  dried,  brings  from  $12  to  |30  a  quintal  in  the  Chinese  markets, 
and  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  The  demand  for  it  is  large  and  permanent. 
This  shell-fish  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  peninsular  waters  than  in  those  of 
Alta  California.  Of  later  years  a  traffic  has  opened  for  the  shipment  of  the 
shells  to  Europe  and  China,  which  are  preferred  by  many  manufacturers  for 
ornamental  purposes  to  those  of  the  pearl  oyster,  or  motlier  of  pearl. 

The  pearl  oyster  is  also  said  to  exist  in  two  distinct  species,  and  a  third  is 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  those  met  with  among  the  Sal  Si  Puedes  Islands. 
Pearl  oysters  are  not  found  everywhere  on  the  coast,  but  intercalate  at  intervals, 
'preferring  well-sheltered  bays  or  harbors  where  fi^sh  water  empties ;  but  this 
rule  is  not  invariable.  They  are  met  with,  for  over  1,000  miles  of  shore  line,  be- 
tween Magdalena  and  around  the  cape,  and  all  the  way  up  the  gulf  north  above 
Angel  Guardian  Island,  and  the  missionary  writers  state  that  after  hurric  anes 
they  are  known  to  have  been  thrown  up  on  the  beaches  by  the  cart-load. 
There  are,  doubtless,  many  extensive  beds  never  fished  or  even  discovered  in 
these  little-known  seas,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  oyster  family,  and  there  is  every 
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likelihood  they  could  he  cultivated  and  increased  as  are  the  oysteries  of  Long 
Island  and  the  Potomac,  or  of  France  and  England. 

The  pearl-fisheries,  which  are  always  prosecuted  near  noon  and  in  cloudless 
weather,  are  still  pursued  in  the  peninsular  waters  every  year,  and  it  is  very 
likely  the  new  diving^pparatus  and  machinery,  getting  into  such  common  use 
in  San  Francisco  and  otner  large  ports  for  suhmarine  operations,  would  succeed 
admirably  in  facilitating  not  only  the  finding  and  working  of  them,  but  in  haul- 
ing larger  numbers  to  the  surface.  A  New  York  company  is  now  in  operation 
in  the  pearl  islands  of  the  bay  of  Panama,  with  a  dinng-apparatus,  specially 
adapted  to  this  business,  which  is  stated,  in  January,  1867,  to  be  in  successful 
working,  for  account  of  which  see  page  75.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
value  of  good  pearls  will  make  it  always  profitable  to  look  for  them,  and  a  num- 
ber one  size  and  lustre  is  worth  still  from  $5,000  to  $6,000,  and  even  more,  for 
single  pearls.  Ordinary  pearls  are  always  abundant  every  year,  but  extraordi- 
nary sizes  and  colors  are  very  rare.  The  most  splendid  of  the  pearls  in  the 
Spanish  regalia  were  brought  from  the  gulf  of  California  before  Napoleon's  in- 
vasion^ and  they  had  always  been  in  high  demand  in  Spain  since  the  days  of 
Cortez.  An  American  minister,  in  1 863,  says  that  some  of  these  pearls  were  as 
large  as  pigeons'  eggs,  and  were  among  the  most  valuable  jewels  in  the  crown 
regalia.  The  common  way  of  pearl-diving  by  men  from  open  boats  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  practised  in  Ceylon,  Persia,  among  the  Malayan  Islands,  and 
on  the  islands  off  the  coasts  of  Venezuela  and  in  Panama  Bay,  as  well  as  in  the 
gulf  of  California  As  we  have  mentioned  before,  a  California  pearl-diving  com- 
pany was  instituted  in  London  in  1825,  during  the  great  mining  excitement  of 
those  times,  the  management  of  which  was  put  under  Lieutenant  Hardy,  who 
came  out  to  Lower  California  afterward  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  but  no  re- 
liable accounts  have  reached  us  of  how  much  profit  resulted,  and  it  has  generally 
been  considered  an  entire  failure.  Humboldt  mentions  that  in  1802  a  Mexican 
priest  invented  a  diving-bell  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pearl  oysters,  which  he 
experimented  on  in  one  of  the  lakes  near  Mexico  City,  over  7,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  nothing  more  ever  came  of  it.  The  pearl  oyster  has  been  eagerly 
hunted  in  Lower  California  every  year  since  the  times  of  Cortez,  and  the  early 
divers,  even  before  his  arrival,  found  them  much  easier  than  they  did  aflerl750, 
and  the  Indians  possessed  great  numbers  of  them,  which  they  counted  as 
money,  and  hung  in  strings,  as  to  this  day  they  preserve  their  common  shell 
money  ;  the  eariy  traders  got  great  bargains  by  exchanging  trinkets  and  knives 
for  valuable  gems.  After  heavy  storms  in  the  season  of  1 740,  immense  banks 
of  pearl  oysters  were  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and  completely  paved  many 
parts  of  the  ocean  coasts  below  and  above  Magdidena  Bay.  The  Indians  of  the 
vicinities  of  the  Mission  of  San  Ignacio,  then  recently  civilized,  knowing  the  esti- 
mation in  which  these  were  held  by  tiie  Spaniards,  brought  large  quantities  of 
pearls  from  this  searupheaval  to  the  mission,  and  sold  them  'to  Manuel  Oslo  and 
his  fellow-soldiers  for  trifling  values.  With  these  treasures  he  procured  his  dis- 
charge, and,  hastening  to  Sinaloa,  purchased  boats,  supplies,  and  men,  and  in 
1742  was  fortunate  enough  to  fish  up  not  less  than  127  pounds'  weight  of  pearls, 
and  in  1744  the  large  amount  of  275  pounds,  all  of  which  made  Osio  the  richest 
man  in  Lower  California,  and  his  descendants  live  there  to  this  day.  This  lucky 
annador  de  perlas  afterward  commenced  the  first  silver-mine  near  the  Real 
de  San  Antonio,  but  he  is  said  not  to  have  made  much  money  by  his  mining 
operations.  The  Jesuit  writers  say  after  1750  the  pearl-fishery  was  absolutely 
abandoned  iii  the  peninsular  waters,  but  this  is  not  so,  as  other  Spanish  writers 
state  it  was  followed  profitably  at  periods  down  to  1812,  and  also  after  the  inde- 
pendence in  1822,  and  down  to  the  American  occupation  of  1847. 

Even  since  the  epoch  of  gold,  great  hauls  have  been  made,  and  only  in  1857 
it  was  stated  in  the  San  Francisco  journals,  a  lui3ky  annador,  or  master  pearl-diver, 
had  taken,  with  his  boats'  crows,  some  three  bushels  of  pearls,  many  of  which 
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were  very  large  and  valuable.     Antonio  de  Castillo,  a  Spanish  settler,  of  the 
port  of  Chiametla,  below  Mazatlan,  made  a  large  fortune  in  pearl-diving,  be- 
tween 1618  and  1625,  and  Captains  Iturbi  and  Ortega  aboat  that  time  engHpned 
in  the  business,  and  took  some  extra-fine  pearls  to  Mexico  City,  one  of  which 
sold  for  $4,500,  greatly  stimulating  the  tramc.    The  seamen  of  Cavendish's  ship, 
in  1687,  of  Woodes  Rogers's,  in  1*711,  and  of  Shelvock's,  in  1720,  when  at  the 
cape,  in  exchange  for  common  trinkets,  procured  many  fine  pearls  from  the 
California  Indians,  some  of  which  afterward  became  famous  in  England,  and 
had  considerable  influence  in  stimulating  after  west-coast  adventures.      Cali- 
fornia pearls  of  good  quality  have  been  in  profitable  demand  in  Mexico  and 
Peru  for  the  last  300  years,  and  there  is  no  more  danger  that  the  business  will 
ever  "  dry  up  "  than  of  our  gold-mines,  as  has  often  been  predicted  by  shallow- 
minded  men.     Above  the  Sal  Si  Puedes  Islands,  and  near  Isle  Tiburon,  in  the 
gul^  is  said  to  abound  a  small  species  of  brilliant  white-shelled  pearl  oyster,  but 
we  are  not  aware  of  the  special  quality  of  pearls  they  yield.     The  species,  of  white 
and  red  coral  so  esteemed  in  jewelry  has  been  also  found  in  the  peninsalar 
waters  in  considerable  abundance  for  some  years.     Between  1700  and  17 10,  the 
king's  share  of  one-fifth  of  all  the  pearls  taken  in  California,  for  each  and  every 
vessel  employed  or  engaged,  amounted  annually  to  $12,000.     The  traders  were 
obliged  to  procure  a  license  from  the  governor  of  Sonora,  and  generally  started 
from  Guaymas.    These  vessels  measured  from  15  to  ^0  tons;  the  owners  are 
called  armadores,  and  the  divers  busos,  and  the  barks,  each,  carried  from  30  to 
50  divers ;  the  armador  advanced  all  the  outfits  and  provisions,  and  carried 
supplies,  and  goods  to  exchange  with  his  men  for  pearls :  a  venture  all  roand. 
In  the  years  mentioned,  as  many  as  800  divers,  mostly  Yaqui  Indians,  have 
been  employed  in  the  season  from  July  to  October.     In  1825,  as  Forbes  states 
from  Hardy,  18  small  vessels  were  employed,  and,  when  fortunate,  obtained 
from  500  to  1,000  dollars' worth  of  pearls  each.   In  1831  four  small  barks,  with 
boats,  fitted  out  from  the  Sonora  ports,  carrying  200  divers.     One  vessel  got  40 
ounces  of  pearls,  worth  $6,500 ;  another,  21  ounces,  worth  $3,000 ;    another, 
15  ounces,  worth  $1,800;   and  the  fourth,  12   ounces,  worth  $2,000;  total, 
$13,300.     In  1855  the  value  of  $65,000  in  pearls  and  pearl-shells  was  obtained, 
and  in  1857  the  amount  of  $22,000  in  pearls,  and  $30,000  in  shells. 

THE   0T7AN0   DBPOSITS   OF  THE  OCEAN   AOT)    OULF   SHORES. 

There  are  stated  to  be  guano  deposits  on  several  of  the  islets  and  rocks  of 
the  upper  gulf  sections,  where  myriads  of  sea-fowl  congregate ;  and,  as  rains  are 
infrequent  there,  the  quality  is,  doubtless,  profitable  to  work.  From  1855  to 
1857  great  excitement  was  created  in  San  Francisco,  touching  the  deposits  on 
the  ocean  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  little  island  of  Elide,  so  called,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Captam  Eimberly,  of  Santa  Barbara,  from  an  American  vessel, 
which  first  took  a  cargo,  was  the  centre  of  some  spicy  events  for  many  months. 
The  island  is  said  to  have  yielded  many  large  cargoes  for  several  years,  gaining 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  by  a  few  long-headed  speculators;  but  at 
present,  we  believe,  it  is  exhausted.  Growing  out  of  this  discovery,  some  active 
California  traders  started  off  to  Mexico,  and  are  said  to  have  secured  a  monopoly 
of  all  guano  deposits  on  both  coasts  of  Lower  C^ifornia,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  establishment  of  the  well-known  Mexican  Guano  Company,  of  SanFran> 
Cisco.  Elide  Island  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Viscaino  Bay,  m  about  28°  50% 
and  some  50  miles  northeast  of  Cedros  Island,  and  at  Natividad  and  Assump- 
tion Islands,  below  Cedros,  guano  is  also  said  to  be  found  as  well  as  on  sevend 
other  islets  and  points  farther  south. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE   NATIVE   AND   DOMESTIOATSD    ANIMALS MOUNTAIN   BHSSP,   AND    OOATB. 

Thb  indigenous  quadrupeds,  insects,  birds,  and  reptiles  of  Lower  California 
are  nearly  precisely  those  of  Arizona,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Alta  California, 
below  Point  Concepcion.  The  quadrupeds  are  grizzly  and  cinnamon  bears,  ante- 
lopes, or  berendas,  Dig-horn  sheep,  sometimes  called  by  the  Mexicans  tajes  and 
cervatos,  the  mountain-goat,  deer,  wild-cats,  two  kinds  of  lions,  so  called,  very  de- 
structive to  horses,  ground-squirrels,  gophers,  skunks,  badgers,  raccoons,  coyotes, 
hares,  rabbits,  wolves,  and  foxes.  Among  the  insects  are  locusts,  or  chapules,  which 
are  very  destructive  at  times,  several  species  of  bees  and  wasps,  tarantula  and 
other  spiders,  and  many  otlicr  insects  peculiar  to  Sonora.  Among  the  birds 
are  two  species  of  vultures,  called  Burrowes  vulture,  and  the  California  condor, 
the  common  turkey  buzzard,  various  kinds  of  owls,  eagles,  and  hawks,  the  Cali- 
fornia quail,  blackbirds,  finches,  humming-birds,  larks,  ducks,  geese,  a  great 
variety  of  sea-birds,  and  numbers  of  others  of  the  feathered  kingdom,  not  met 
with  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  Jesuit  fathers  mention  seeing,  on  several  occasions,  large  flocks  of  wild 
goats  on  the  gulf  shores  above  the  latitudes  of  the  Sal  Si  Puedes  Islands,  and 
it  is  likely  identical  with  the  true  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  or  it  may  be  a  distinct 
species.  The  big-horn  sheep,  called  taje  by  the  Loreto  Indians,  was  formerly 
very  plentiful  in  the  mountains,  and  is  figured  in  Yenegas^s  volumes ;  it  has  often 
been  met  with  by  mineral  hunters  since  1848. 

The  ox,  horse,  ass,  sheep,  goat,  domestic  fowl,  turkey,  hog,  dog,  and  cat 
were  introduced  by  the  Jesuit  padres  before  1730,  but  they  never  increased  in 
such  proportions  as  they  did  in  Alta  California,  from  the  greater  scarcity  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  rugged  natare  of  the  country.  The  cattle  and  horses  are  extremely 
hardy,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  feeding  on  the  cactus  and  the  agave-plants, 
which  abound  in  prickles ;  and  such  is  the  wise  provision  of  Nature,  that  the 
tongue  and  inside  of  the  mouth  become  so  hardened  as  to  resist  and  break  down 
this  spinous  vegetable  fodder,  and  they  thrive  on  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  fine,  long-hair  goats  of  Cashmere,  Armenia,  Angora,  and  Morocco,  would 
succeed  without  difficulty  in  Lower  California,  as  the  common  goat  is  extremely 
hardy  and  prolific  in  most  parts ;  the  northern  districts  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  fine-haired  varieties,  as  the  temperature  is  warm,  pleasant,  and  equable. 
These  animals  not  only  furnish  abundant  and  easily-clipped  fleeces,  but  they 
supply  excellent  meat  for  the  butcher,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them  is  much 
less  than  that  of  sheep  or  cattle.  The  camel  could  be  also  introduced,  and 
would  be  very  serviceable  in  travelling. 

Before  1848  there  were  said  to  be  in  Lower  California  about  the  following 
numbers  of  domestic  stock  in  the  different  mission  districts,  thdhe  below  the  Saa 
Diego  frontier  being  the  richest,  i,  e.,  between  Santo  Tomas  and  Rosario : 

Cattle 60,000  head. 

Horses 7,000      " 

Sheep 200,000      " 

Mules i 2,000     " 

Asses 2,000      "  / 

Goats 20,000      "  .    '^ 

The  ass  and  goat  thrive  better  than  other  introduced  animals.  Hogs 
and  domestic  poultry  are  always  plentiful  and  cheap.  These  figures  are 
mere  approximates,  the  mission  fathers  of  the  peninsula  never  having  kept 
such  careful  statistics  of  their  animals,  products,  and  Indians,  as  did  those  of 
Upper  California,  so  there  is  no  other  rule  to  go  by  than  popular  report*  Lions, 
coyotes,  wild-cats,  wolves,  etc.,  are  much  more  destructive  to  domestic  animals 
in  the  peninsula  than  above  San  Diego.    The  great  drought  of  186d-'64  made 
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great  ha^oc  among  the  flocks  and  herdA  of  all  parts  of  the  peninsuhi,  and 
jured  the  prospects  of  the  northern  districts  on  the  ocean  particuLurly. 

THE    KATIYE    AND     IKTRODUCBD     FRUITB,     GRAINS,     AND     VBOETABLES^— F0RB8T- 

TREE8 NO  HISTOBT  OF  ITS  BOTANT  KNOWN. 

All  kinds  and  varieties  of  the  cactns  or  prickly-pear  family,  amonntin^  to 
some  60  distinct  species,  abound  in  every  part  of  Baja  California,  and  yield  the 
most  delicious  and  healthy  quality  of  fruits  in  the  greatest  abundance*  The 
family  of  the  agaves  (mercals,  magueys,  or  century  plants)  are  extremely  aban> 
dant  and  varied,  and  it  is  likely  in  the  future  will  make  an  important  article 
of  commerce  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits  from  the  roots,  and  of  rope,  baj^n^, 
and  paper  fibre,  from  the  leaves  or  pcncas,  which  often  weigh  50  pounds.  It 
is  certain  that  the  fibre  of  the  agaves  could  be  furnished  easily  and  in  the  great- 
est abundance,  in  any  quantities,  and  within  short  distances  of  ship-anchoraf^e. 
For  rope  and  bagging  it  exceeds  every  fibre  we  have  seen  in  strength,  length 
of  fibre,  and  durability.  The  family  of  acacia-trees,  called  mesquitcs,  algano- 
bas,  and  locusts,  abound  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Two  kinds  of  native 
palms,  bearing  edible  fruit,  are  very  abundant,  and  several  kinds  of  cone-beax^ 
ing  trees,  as  pines,  cedars,  etc  Oaks,  wild  plums,  cottonwoods,  sycamores, 
wOlows,  and  elder,  are  also  met  with  in  mountain  and  valley. 

The  missionaries,  after  1730,  introduced  the  Arabian  date-palm,  which  suc- 
ceeds admirably,  and  yields  abundantly,  and  also  oranges,  lemons,  and  all  the 
species  of  the  citrine 'family,  pine-apples,  bananas,  plantains,  and  the  most  of  the 
valuable  and  curious  fruits  produced  in  Mexico,  below  the  level  of  8,000  feet. 
They  also  planted  the  vine,  olive,  fig,  pomegranate,  almond,  peach,  quince,  and 
even  plums,  apples,  pears,  melons,  watermelons,  and  such  like,  in  more  elevated 
and  cooler  districts;  the  vine,  fig,  olive,  currant-grape,  almond,  quince,  and 
peach,  are  much  more  luscious,  and  grow  much  quicker,  and  with  less  labor 
and  expense,  thazLiiiAlta  California,  and  in  many  special  localities  are  untcniv 
passed  in  the  world  for  luxuriance,  sweetness,  and  flavor.  The  fig  and  grape 
are  much  sweeter  than  in  our  State,  and  the  grape  ripens  better  and  quicker, 
from  hotter  and  drier  suns,  and  makes  much  richer  wine,  brandy,  raisins,  and 
curranfa.  Before  1849  the  Lower  Oalifomians  sent  up  annually  to  Monterey 
large  quantities  of  dried  figs,  currants,  grapes,  dates,  and  peaches,  and  dieese 
also,  which  were  sold  at  reasonable  rates  and  good  profits.  The  cultivation  of 
all  the  fruits  named,  and  of  many  others  of  Asia  and  Oceanica,  could  be  indefi- 
nitely extended,  with  sufficient  population  and  a  stable  government 

Wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  or  com,  and  all  the  cereals  of  Europe  or  Asia, 
which  have  been  tried,  succeed  well,  according  to  localities  and  temperature, 
as  well  as  such  vegetables  as  sweet  potatoes,  okra,  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  and 

Sumpkins,  oniotfs,  egg-fruit,  and  the  native  vegetables  used  for  the  table  in 
[exico  and  Peru.     The  sugar  cane  has  been  cultivated  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  yields  a  sugar  as  strong  and  sweet  as  that  of  Peru,  and  very  abundant  in 

i'uice.  Cofiee  has  also  been  tried,  and  its  quality  is  excellent,  as  the  valleys  of 
fower  California,  where  sheltered  from  heavy  winds,  resemble  in  climate  and 
soil  the  elevated  country  near  Mocha  in  Arabia.  If  there  is  plenty  of  such 
land  in  the  peninsula,  cofiee  can  be  easily  made  to  become  a  profitable  business, 
but  it  must  DC  always  grown  under  the  line  of  heavy  frosts,  or  it  bears  no  firuit. 

The  date-palm,  in  all  its  varieties,  such  as  are  found  in  £^ypt,  Morocco,  and 
Arabia,  is  capable  of  being  cultivated  to  an  indefinite  extent  in  Baja  California, 
as  it  grows  in  upland  and  lowland  vigorously,  and  bears  the  finest  quality  of 
£niits.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  which  could  be  made  to 
flourish  by  the  million ;  indeed,  there  would  be  no  difi&culty  in  growing  any 
apacies  of  palm,  except  those  peculiar  to  moist  districts. 

No  botanist  has  ever  consecutively  explored  the  peninsula  in  detail,  and  the 
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bistoryof  its  botany,  or  flora,  like  that  of  its  animals,  or  faana,is  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten.    What  is  known  of  it  is  only  of  partial  districts. 

THB    COUNTBT   ON   THB  PACIFIC  COAST   BETWEEN   VISCAINO   BAY   AND   SAN  DIEGO 
— AN   AMERICAN   FUR-TRAFPER's   ACCOUNT   OF   IT   IN   1827. 

One  of  the  best  portions  of  the  peninsala,  in  soil,  fertility,  climate,  salubrity, 
and  abundant  fisheries,  is  that  settled  by  the  Dominican  Mars  between  1774 
and  1800.  The  best  map  of  this  portion  of  old  California  (as  we  are  informed 
by  Captain  Kimberly,  who  has  frequently  visited  it  as  trader  and  otter-hunter) 
ig  Payot^s  map  of  1863.  There  is  much  good  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  esteros, 
or  lagoons,  and  also  near  the  missions  of  Rosario,  San  Vicente,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  oanto  Tomas ;  several  permanent  streams  and  a  number  •f  coast  lagoons 
furnish  abundance  of  excellent  water  for  animals,  irrigation,  and  ship  supplies, 
and  turtle  and  fish  ^e  exceedingly  abundant  and  easily  taken.  Tne  orange, 
lemon,  banana,  date-palm,  grape,  §g,  olive,  almond,  peach,  pomegranate,  quince, 
and  plum,  do  much  better  there  than  to  the  north  of  San  Diego,  and  are.  not 
only  sweeter,  but  are  cultivated  with  much  less  difficulty  than  with  us,  and 
arrive  at  maturity  much  earlier.  The  climate,  from  its  proximity  to  the  sea, 
is  not  only  extremely  salubrious,  the  people  enjoying  uncommonly  good  health, 
and  being  long  livers,  but  the  atmosphere  is  extremely  fine,  pleasant,  and 
invigorating,  and  seldom  troubled  with  cold  summer  fogs  and  winds ;  these  facts 
are  well  known  since  1770,  the  testimony  of  travellers  and  seamen  being  uni- 
form. Many  good  harbors  and  ports  are  found,  with  every  requisite  of  wood 
add  sweet  water  for  the  use  of  ships ;  And  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  a  prosper- 
ous country  is  population  and  a  stable  government :  there  is  said  to  be  sufficient 
good  land  and  other  requisites  to  maintain  and  build  up  a  large  city. 

The  first  American  who  visited  this  section  of  the  peninsula  from  the  East, 
or  indeed  the  first  white  man,  was  James  O.  Fattie,  as  lon^  ago  as  March,  1827. 
He  was  taken  with  his  father  and  a  party  of  distressed  beaver-hunters  by  a 
squad  of  soldiers  at  the  mission  qf  Santa  Catalina,  from  whence  they  travelled 
to  San  Vicente,  and  then  up  the  coast  to  Santo  Tomas,  San  Miguel,  and  San 
Diego,  at  which  place  they  were  all  put  in  prison  by  General  Echeandia,  the 
first  Mexican  governor  of  the  two  Califomias.  In  his  book,  Pattie  says  this 
part  of  the  coast  contains  lai|^e  quantities  of  fertile  land,  and  the  padres  had 
excellent  vineyards,  gardens,  and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  grains,  and  vege* 
tables,  and  feasted  the  travellers  on  good  wines,  fruits,  and  viands.  Some  4,000 
Indians  were  seen  in  Santa  Catalina,  San  Vicente,  Santo  Tomas,  and  San 
Miguel,  and  they  had  then  mant/  thousand  head  of  horses. and  mules;  the  valleys 
ana  plains  were  covered  with  bands  of  cattl^  by  the  thousand,  and  in  Santo 
Tomas  alone  they  had  30,000  sheep.  As  he  did  not  travel  below  San  Vicente, 
it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  the  five  coast  and  vicinous  mountain  missions  to  the 
south  of  San  Vicente,  and  as  far  as  Viscaino  Bay,  must  have  had  equally  as 
many  Indians,  and  been  quite  as  rich  in  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  had  as  lux- 
uriant gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  cultivated  fields. 

Since  1851  all  this  part  of  the  coast  has  been  infested  by  runaway  rascals 
and  vagabonds  from  Alta  California  and  Mexico,  who  have  greatly  imured  the 

? respects  of  the  respectable  people  settled  in  that  section  of  Lower  Cfalifornia. 
*his  got  to  such  a  pass  that  between  1856  and  1861  several  of  these  despera- 
does had  to  be  shot,  and  their  less  guilty  companions  run  out  of  the  country. 
If  it  were  well  protected  and  governed,  this  section  would  rapidly  increase  m 
wealth  and  population,  as  it  has,  besides  the  above-mentioned  advantages,  excel- 
lent mines  of  copper,  silver,  lead,  coal,  and  other  valuable  minerals.  The  oppo- 
site parallels  on  the  gulf,  which  are  entirely  unsettled,  are  also  said  to  contain 
much  good  kind  and  timber,  with  sufficient  good  water  for  large  settlements. 
In  speaking  of  these  northern  sections  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
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great  drought  of  1863-64,  which  was  so  severely  felt  in  the  two  Californias,  was 
experienced  in  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  Australia,  and  all  over  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  countries. 

walker's  szPEDrrioir  to  lower  California. 

This  summary  would  not  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the  erode, 
childish,  and  ill-advised  invasion  of  the  peninsula  by  some  250  to  300  filibus- 
ters under  General  William  Walker,  so  well  known  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  whose  name  afterward  became  famous  in  connection  with  the  civil  wars  of 
Nicaragua  and  Central  America  between  1856  and  1860,  and  who  soon  after 
lost  his  lifb  by  military  execution  near  Omoa  or  Tmxillo,  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Honduras,  ttf  ough  the  interference  of  a  British  man-of-war. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1863,  the  bark  Caroline,  having  on  board  General 
Walker,  with  a  large  number  of  armed  men,  and  a  regular  cut^and-dried  staff 
of  secretaries  of  war,  navy,  state,  etc.,  etc.,  after  the  ancient  Texas  plan,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco,  and  arrived  at  La  Paz  on  the  3d  of  November,  where 
Walker,  having  seized  the  public  archives  and  captured  Robellero  and  Espinosa, 
the  chief  officers  of  the  government,  passed  through  several  small  skir- 
mishes, hauled  down  the  Mexican  flag  and  hoisted  a  new  one,  declaring  Lower 
Califomia  a  separate  republic.  Walker  was  proclaimed  president,  and  a  regular 
staff  of  civil  and  military  offices  defined  and  laid  down.  On  the  1 8th  January, 
1854,  all  this  was  changed,  and  Lower  Califomia  and  Sonora  declared  an  inte- 

!^ral  government  and  nation  under  the  style  and  title  of  The  Republic  of  Sonora. 
n  the  mean  time  the  bark  Annita,  with  some  100  more  armed  men  under  Colonel 
Watkins,  completed  their  arrangements  on  the  sly,  and  slipped  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco on  7th  December,  1853,  arriving  at  an  agreed-upon  place  on  the  coast  a 
few  leagues  below  San  Diego,  where  Walker  soon  joined  the  party,  and  com- 
mencea  dating  his  orders  and  decrees. in  March  and  April,  1854,  from  Santo 
Tomas,  La  Tia  Juana,  La  Grulla,  La  Ensefiada,  and  San  Vicente,  shortly  after 
in  the  filibustering  style  of  the  magnifico  order  of  fire-eating  words.  Meeting 
here  much  unexpected  opposition  and  coming  out  of  an  expedition  to  the  Colo- 
rado to  capture  Sonora,  made  in  person  and  resulting  very  disastrously  to  his 
command  and  his  prospects,  on  his  return  to  Santo  Tomas,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  comandante  Melendez  and  his  Mexican  soldiers,  Walker  "  evacuated 
Lower  California "  and  retired  across  the  firontier  line,  where  Captain  Burton 
and  Major  McBlinstry,  United  States  military  officers  at  San  Diego,  received  his 
surrender  on  the  6th  May,  1854.  Walker  gave  his  parole  to  these  officers  to 
take  his  trial  for  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  when 
reporting  to  General  Wool  at  Stfn  Francisco,  and  the  invasion  then  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  by  the  dispersion  of  the  party  at  San  Diego.  The  trial  of  himself 
and  some  of  his  officers  was  held  shortly  after  at  San  Francisco,  but,  nothing 
being  proved,  the  whole  affair  ended  in  smoke,  and  Walker  went  on  editing 
Caliromia  newspapers  for  one  or  two  years  longer,  when  he  accepted  the  Nicara- 
gua proposals,  which  all  know  terminated  so  disastrously  to  some  6,000  men. 

THS  HIGHEST  SLEYATIONB  OF  THE  PENINSULA — MOUNTAIN   LAKE   AND   THE  SNOW- 

PEAKS. 

As  the  vicinities  of  the  bay  of  Yiscaino  are  reached,  and  after  passing  the 
parallel  of  28°,  the  mountain  system  begins  to  rapidly  rise  from  4,000  feet 
to  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow,  which  it  appears  to  attain  opposite  the 
mission  of  San  Fernando,  which  from  several  accounts  it  seems  to  carry 
until  near  the  mission  of  Santa  Catalina.  These  snowy  peaks  (for  it  is  only  on 
the  highest  peaks  snow  is  seen)  must  be  over  12,000  feet  high,  as  they  are 
reported  to  be  covered  with  snow  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  by  Eino  in 
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1102,  Link  in  1765,  and  by  Pattie  in  1827 ;  bat  these  nevadas  have  never  been 
laid  down  geographically  correct  in  the  two  or  three  old  maps  of  the  Jesnits ; 
indeed,  they  are  not  laid  down  on  any  we  h%ve  seen  dated  after  1830.  In  their 
vicinities  is  stated  to  be  a  large  mountain  lake  which  feeds  the  various  small 
streams  north  of  Yiscaino  Bay. 

It  is  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  this  range  which  makes  the  northern  part 
of  the  peninsula  so  much  better  watered  and  more  fertile  than  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, or  even  better  than  our  sections  between  San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino, 
and  in  consequence  several  permanent  but  small  streams  are  found  between 
Santa  Catalina  and  the  latitude  of  Gedros  Island.  After  passing  to  the  north 
of  Catalina  the  land  gradually  lowers  to  8,000  and  4,000  feet,  and  going  south 
from  Cedros  Island  it  falls  down  by  degrees,  till  it  reaches  the  ocean  level  at 
Cape  San  Lucas. 

THB   PIOUS    FUWD   OF   OALIFOBNIA — DBIBD   UP   IN   1867 A   OALIFORNIA   BISHOP- 
RIC  ESTABLISHSD   IN    1 836-— THE    NBW    BISHOP    ARRIVES    AT   SAN   DIEGO   IN 

1841 A    LAND    GRANT   IN    ALTA    OALIFORNIA    TO    ENDOW   A   COLLEGE   FOE 

THE   TWO   CALIFORNIAB. 

During  the  period  of  the  Jesuit  occupation  of  the  peninsula  from  1700  to 
1767,  a  large  amount  was  collected  by  tliem  in  Mexico  from  various  devout 
men  and  women,  which  they  invested  in  large  haciendas  with  herds,  flocks,  and 
cultivations,  and  in  house  property,  principally  in  Mexico  City.  At  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  this  funded  propertv  had  acquired  a  legal  and 
religious  status  under  the  style  of  "  El  Fondo  Piadoso  de  California,"  worth 
about  $1,000,000,  and  yielded  sufficient  income  to  give  to  each  priest  in  the 
California  missions  from  400  to  500  dollars  annually,  together  with  assisting 
the  mission  expenses  generally ;  no  faithful  and  exact  account,  however,  of  these 
matters,  to  our  knowledge,  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.  On  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  the  fiind  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  king's  treasurer 
in  Mexico,  wh6  portioned  it  off  yearly  to  each  Dominican  or  Franciscan  mis- 
sion and  priest  in  the  two  Califomias,  in  about  the  same  amounts  as  formerly 
paid  to  the  Jesuits.  This  system  was  faithfully  carried  out  until  about  the 
year  1806,  when,  Spain  being  in  trouble  and  money  scarce,  the  king's  f  seal 
agent  in  Mexico  appropriated  some  $200,000  of  it,  and,  from  the  hea\^  load  of 
war  and  family  troubles  then  accumulating  in  Spain,  it  was  soon  evident  this 
nice  little  amount  would  be  retained  permanently.  The  confusion  of  Mexican 
afiairs  and  the  poverty  of  Spain  after  1810  prevented  any  salaries  or  expenses 
being  paid  out  of  the  ftind  for  some  twelve  years  more,  when  the  viceroy  s  gov- 
ernment dried  up  (1822),  giving  no  account  to  the  representatives  of  the  Cali- 
fornia friars  in  Mexico  City  of  what  had  become  of  long  lapsed  receipts.  The 
republican  government  kept  things  in  this  way  until  between  1840-'44  (having 
nominally  given  the  new  bishopric  of  the  Califomias,  instituted  about  1836,  the 
use  of  the  rents  of  the  fund,  from  which  some  driblets  were  obtained),  when 
Santa  Anna  by  a  government  decree  put  it  under  the  charge  of  General  Va- 
lencia as  administrator,  reporting  to  Santa  Anna  for  his  approval  After  this 
brilliant  cast  the  whole  effects,  lands,  houses,  loose  moneys,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the 
fund  evaporated  as  seems  forever  firom  the  government  of  tike  Catholic  Church 
authorities,  either  in  the  Califomias  or  in  Mexico.  When  Archbishop  Alemany, 
of  San  Francisco,  visited  Mexico  about  1854,  vrith  intent  to  probe  all  these 
matters,  every  thing  was  gone ;  not  even  a  fragment  remained,  it  is  said,  to  hold  a  \ 
nail  to.  .After  1810  the^priests  in  the  two  Califomias,  until  the  American  flag  j 
was  raised  in  1846,  were  entirely  depefldBlsr  on  tFe  incomes  from  their  herds,  y 
cj^h\Y^i\tm^^  vineyards,  and  orchards,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  Indians,  the 
care  of  thechurctes  and  the  missions,  and  for  their  own  personal  expenses. 
The  Lower  California  missions  being  very  poor,  except  those  on  the  coaib 
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l)etween  San  Diego  and  Bosario,  felt  this  loss  very  severely,  and  these  estab- 
lishments began  rapidly  to  decline  and  run  to  seedy  ruin,  a  state  of  things  com- 
pleted by  the  retirement  of  the  Spaidsh  priests  after  1829,  and  the  secolarization 
of  the  missions  in  1833. 

A   CALIFORNIA   BISHOPRIC   FOR  THE   TWO   CALIF0RNIA8  MADE  IS  1836 TBE  KSW 

BISHOP   ARRIVES   IN    1841 — ^A   LAND    GRANT   IN   ALTA   CALIFORNIA  TO    ENDOW 
A   COLLEGE   FOR  THE   BISHOPRIC   ISSUED   IN    1844. 

On  the  13th  September,  1836,  the  Mexican  Congress  passed  an  act  erecting 
the  territories  of  the  two  Califomias  into  an  episcopal  jurisdiction,  under  the 
title  of  the  Bishopric  of  California,  which  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
Pious  Fund  properties ;  the  bishop  was  to  have  $6,000  per  annum,  and  $3,000 
for  an  outfit.     On  the  8th  February,  1842,  the  Government,  by  a  public  decree, 
took  back  the  charge  of  the  Pious  Fund,  against  which  the  bishop  protested, 
without  avail,  however.     Previous  to  this,  in  the  year  1840,  Fria  fVancisco 
Gkircia  Diego,  a  Mexican  Franciscan,  who  had  served  several  years  previously  in 
the  Alta  Cuifomia  missions,  was  nominated  by  the  Grovemmcnt  to  toe  bishopric, 
and  afterward  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  XVl.  at  Rome.     On  the  16th  De- 
cember, 1841,  Bishop  Garcia  arrived  at  San  Diego  from  San  Bias  in  an  English 
vessel,  accompanied  by  several  priests  and  school-teachers,  San  Diejgo  having 
been  appointed  as  his  residence,  where  and  elsewhere  throughout  Alta  Califor- 
nia he  was  received  with  every  respect,  but  he  never  visited  Xiower  California. 
The  bishop's  residence  was  afterward  removed  to  Santa  B4rbara,  at  which  place 
he  died  early  in  1846,  before  the  American  flag  was  raised,  and  was  buried 
at  the  mission  of  Santa  Bdrbara.    In  1850  Father  Joseph  S.  Alemany  was  made 
bishop  of  Monterey,  which  included  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  California, 
that  of  Lower  California  beiog  in  abeyance,  as  belonging  to  Mexic6.     In  1853 
Father  Alemany  was  made  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  country  north 
above  the  line  of  Santa  Cruz  town,  and  south  to  the  Mexican  boundary,  retained 
under  the  name  of  the  bishopric  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  to  which  was 
appointed  as  bishop,  in  1854,  Gather  Tadeo  Amat,  whose  residence  is  at  Los 
Angeles. 

After  Father  Amat  was  appointed,  the  Mexican  Government,  about  1 856, 
desired  to  make  Lower  California  into  a  bishopric,  and,  it  is  said,  requested 
Father  Jos6  M.  Gonzalez,  of  Santa  B&rbara,  to  take  charge  of  the  diiocese,  but 
Father  Gonzalez,  being  well  in  years,  and  having  resided  since  1833  in  Alta 
Califoroia,  declined  the  appointment  as  not  proper  at  his  time  of  life  and  at 
such  a  distance  from  his  residence.  In  1861  the  country  above  Sacramento 
was  divided  off  again  by  the  formation  of  an  intermediary  bishopric,  with  its 
centre  at  Marysville,  and  Father  Fugene  O^Connell  as  vicar  apostolic.  After 
1850,  when  Father  Alemany  was  made  first  bishop  of  Monterey  and  second 
bishop  of  California,  or  successor  of  Bishop  Garcia  Diego,  Lower  California 
was  assumed  to  retire  under  the  charge  of  the  bishop  of  Sooora,  whose  resi* 
dence  was  at  the  city  of  Culiacan,  and  under  whose  jurisdiction  all  the  missions 
of  the  two  Califomias  had  been  placed  since  about  the  year  1774,  and  up  to 
the  year  1840,  when  Garcia  Diego  was  confirmed. 

IJnder  the  government  of  Micheltoreno,  a  grant  of  eight  leagues  of  land, 
or  about  35,000  acres,  was  made  in  the  vear  1844  to  the  bishopric  of  Califo^ 
nia,  as  dowry  to  establish  and  sustain  an  institution  of  learning  for  the  youth  of 
the  two  territories.  This  grant  was  located  near  the  mission  of  Santa  Ynez  in 
the  present  county  of  Santa  Bdrbara,  and  to  this  day  goes  under  the  name  of 
the  Mancho  del  Cole^io,  or  College  Ranch,  aud  is  valued  at  about  $20,000. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  grant  the  "  College  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadelupe  "  was 
instituted  at  Santa  Ynez  by  Bishop  Diego  Garcia,  and,  after  going  through  many 
reverses,  still  exists  as  an  mstitution,  under  the  charge  of  Franciscan  teachers, 
with  some  20  pupils. 
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Since  1850  this  grant  of  land  has  always  been  administered  nnder  the  charge 
of  Father  Alemany  at  San  Francisco  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  districts  included 
nnder  the  charge  of  the  ancient  mLssionari'es  of  both  Lower  California  and  the 
State  of  California,  but  the  profits  and  usufructs  of  the  grant  have  so  far 
amounted  to  nothing,  as  the  great  drought  of  1863-'64  nearly  swept  off  all  their 
large  stock  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle.  When  any  profits  do  issue,  the  eccle- 
siastical body  of  Lower  California  will  receive  its  due  proportion.  In  cons^ 
2uence  of  this  curious  mixture  of  church  and  worldly  matters,  the  Roman 
latholic  ecclesiastical  chiefs  represented  to  the  Fope  at  Rome  how  the  matter 
stood,  and  desired  a  division  of  the  property,  but  Fius  IX.  referred  them  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  the  proper  body  to  cause  a  legal  partition  of 
the  grantor  its  usufructs.  This  represen^tion  was  mad6  to  Congress  in  1864, 
but  up  to  1867  no  efifectual  changes  have  been  made  in  the  status  of  the  Collie 
Ranch  grant. 

THE   DBSTBOTED   UISSI0K8   OF  THB   COLORADO   IK   1782. 

In  the  fall  of  1782  the  Yuma  Indians  destroyed  the  two  missions  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Colorado,  opposite  the  junction  of  the  Gila,  which  had  been 
founded  a  short  time  before  by  order  of  the  Viceroy  Buccarelli,  and  not  far 
from  where  Fort  Yuma  now  stands.  These  missions  were  nine  miles  apart; 
the  upper  one  was  called  La  Purisima  Concepcion,  and  the  lower  one  San  Pedro 
y  San  Pablo,  and  they  were  under  the  charge  of  four  missionaries  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan College  of  Santa  Cruz  of  Quer6taro  City,  which  college  had  charge  of 
all  the  old  «fesuit  missions  of  Sonora.  The  Indians  surprised  the  people  one 
Sunday  when  at  mass,  by  congregating  in  hundreds,  and  murdered  the  two 
missionaries  of  Concepcion,  named  Padres  Juan  Bias,  a  native  of  Estremadura, 
and  Matias  Moreno,  of  Burgos,  and  the  other  two  of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo, 
named  Juan  Barrenec&e,  a  native  of  *Santa  Helena  in  Florida,  and  Francisco 
Garces  of  Arragon ;  this  last  was  a  well-known  missionary  traveller  among  the 
Indian  nations  of  the  Gila,  the  Colorado,  and  the  Mohave,  and  had  visited  the 
Moquis  and  several  other  tribes  in  New  Mexico.  With  these  priests  were  also 
murdered  Captain  Fernando  Rivera  Moncada  (who  had  long  served  in  Upper 
and  Lower  California,  and  in  Sonora)  and  some  30  soldiers,  and  as  many 
Sonorians,  male  and  female,  who  had  settled  there  as  colonists  by  order  of  the 
viceroy  to  keep  open  the  overland  communication  between  Upper  California 
and  Sonora.  The  next  year  Colonel  Pedro  Pages  was  sent  from  California  to 
examine  into  the  matter  and  punish  the  Indians,  but  they  could  not  be  caught. 
He  found  the  bones  of  the  murdered  people  scattered  around,  bleaching  in  the 
sun,  and  had  them  gathered  up  and  buried  with  becoming  decency.  The  bodies 
of  the  missionaries  were  placed  in  boxes  and  carried  by  Fages  to  the  president 
of  the  Sonora  missions  to  be  buried,  after  which  Fages  passed  to  Arispe  to  re- 
port the  results  to  the  comandante-general,  De  Croix.  Padre  Kino  had  also 
founded  a  small  out-mission,  not  hr  from  the  junction,  but  on  the  Gila  bottom, 
about  1704,  which  he  called  San  Dionisio,  but  this  had  been  deserted  since 
1720. 

THE   CHINESE   AS   LABOBBBS   IN   LOWBB   OAUFOBNIA. 

Whatever  may  be  done  in  future  under  the  difierent  political  aspects  which 
may  obtain  in  the  California  peninsula,  no  great  amount  of  agricultural,  marine, 
or  mineral  products  can  be  accumulated  without  a  sure  and  sufficient  supply  of 
tropical  laborers  at  reasonable  rates,  l^e  only  people  who  can  fill  this  neces^ 
sary  vacancy  for  long  years  are_the  Chinese,  who  have  proved  sufficiently  docile 
Ss-ndlroad  and  manufacturing  op^Stt^nsmCaUfornia  State,  or  in  Peru  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  as  cultivators  of  sugar  and  other  products.  With  proper 
treatment  and  good  laws,  under  the  management  of  ci^italists,  the  copper,  sil- 
ver, and  lead  mines,  the  overflowing  fineries,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  olive, 
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almond,  date-palm,  magney,  coooa-palm,  nnts,  figs,  and  carrantB,  and  of  sugar, 

cotton,  coffee,  chocolate,  or  cocoa,  tea,  and  hundreds  of  other  tropical  and  in- 

tertropical  productions  could  be  carried  on  with  great  profits  and  in  a  very 

healthy  and  desirable  climate,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  good  shipping  ports^  The 

Chinese  jre  jipL^trangcrs  on  the  Mexican  coasts,  having  resided  in  Acapulco, 

^n  Blai,  and  other  places,  for  years  before  1800,  having  come  in  the  old 

galleons  from  Manilla  as  merchants,  servants,  or  sailors,  and  many  of  their  de- 

'■:  scendants  exist  to  this  day  in  Western  Mexico.     There  are  no  tropical  laborers 

I  either  as  good,  or  as  cheap  and  docile,  as  the  laboring  classes  of  China,  and  after 

I  a  while  they  would  soon  make  permanent  residence  in  the  country.     They 

'       are  doubtless  intended  by  Divine  Providence  to  play  a  most  important  part  in 

the  development  of  the  countries  of  Pacific  Nortn  and  South  America:  nothing 

can  long  ODstruct  their  coming. 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE   BAILBOAD   LIKES   TO   CONNECT   SAN   FRANCISCO   WFTH  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

There  are  now  regularly  organized  railroad  corporations  to  connect  the  bay 
of  San  Francisco  with  the  countries  of  the  Colorado  and  the  gulf  of  California, 
which  without  a  doubt  wiU  be  completely  effected  before  the  year  1880,  or  only 
13  years  hence.  These  may  be  enumerated  as  follows,  and  all  of  them  will  join 
with  the  great  railroad  of  the  central  route  between  Sacramento  and  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  so  to  the  Mississippi,  which  will  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  January, 
1876: 

1.  The  southern  railroad  coast  line  from  San  Jo86  to  Giiroy,   and    over 
•  through  the  Tulare  Valley,  and  from  thence  by  the  way  of  Los  Angeles  and 

San  Dieffo  to  the  Colorado,  generally  callM  the  Phelps  Company. 

2.  The  Sacramento  and  Arizona  Railroad  Company,  from  Sacramento  via 
Stockton,  Visalia,  Fort  Tejon,  and  to  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila. 

8.  Air-line  raib*oad  line  from  Matagorda  Bay,  in  Texas,  by  the  Mesilh&  Val- 
ley, the  table-lands  of  Chihuahua,  Arizona,  and  across  the  Colorado  Valley  and 
the  coast  mountains  to  San  Diego  Bay ;  called  Pease  and  Wood^s  Line. 

4.  A  line  from  Great  Salt  Lake,  via  the  Pahranagat  silver-mines,  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  at  a  navigable  point 

6.  The  railroad  company  of  General  Angel  Trias,  which  has  a  route  sur- 
yeyed  from  Matamoras  and  through  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Chihuahua,  Durango, 
'  /    .  and  Sonora,  to  the  port  of  Guaymas,  with  liberal  grants  of  land,  mining  privi- 
)   V       leges,  etc.,  from  the  Mexican  Government 

All  these  routes  will  be  accompanied  by  telegraph  lines.  Railroad  and  tele- 
graph lines  will,  of  course,  follow  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Lower 
California,  and  through  all  parts  of  Sonora,  and  down  to  Mazatlan,  there  being 
no  insuperable  difficulties  in  existence.  Tlie  Overland  Mail  route,  through  from 
Texas  and  Arizona  to  San  Diego,  will  likely  also  be  soon  reopened,  and  after 
that  we  shall  speedily  have  regular  mail  lines  between  San  Diego  through  to 
Cape  San  Lucas.  So  that,  within  a  time  much  shorter  than  expected,  daily  mail 
communications  may  be  instituted  between  San  Francisco  and  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsma,  and  also  from  the  Gila  all  through  Sonora  and  Sinaloa 
to  Mazatlan. 

The  effects  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  the  railroads  through  Tehuantepec, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Chiriqui,  and  Costa  Rica,  and  the  great  ship-canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  all  of  which  will,  doubtless,  be  effected  by  1880, 
the  passage  by  the  canal  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  steam  lines  from  California 
to  China  and  from  China  to  Europe,  with  the  telegraph  crossing  from  America 
to  Asia,  and  thence  through  Russia  to  England,  and  so  back  to  America,  will, 
in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  accumulate  such  overwhelming  results  in  the 
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North  Pacific  States  as  to  involve,  by  the  forces  of  an  irresistible  attraction,  the 
peninsula  of  California  in  the  grand  circle  of  events  in  commerce  and  politics 
now  rapidly  hastening  to  a  providential  culmination. 

SCRAPS   AND   FRAGMENTS  OF  BAJA  CALIFORNIA  NOTABILIA. 

'The  Dominican  missionaries  state  that  the  Indians  of  Comondu  Loreto, 
Cadegomo,  and  Moleje  are  false,  melancholy,  and  very  filthy ;  those  of  San  Fernan- 
do and  Rosario  are  docile,  pacific,  and  easily  managed ;  those  of  San  Domingo  and 
San  Vicente  are  unquiet,  proud,  and  fickle ;  while  those  of  Santo  Tomas,  San 
Pedro  Martyr,  Santa  Catalina,  and  San  Miguel,  are  quick-tempered,  treacherous, 
warlike,  and  difficult  to  govern. 

The  Indians  of  the  missions  to  the  south  of  San  Ignacio  were  so  infected 
with  the   syphilis,   measles,   small-pox,   and  other  diseases  imported  by  the 
Spaniards,  which  occasioned  such  ravages  among  them,  that  not  one  of  them 
was  left  in  several  of  the  reductions  before  1794,  while  in  others  those  num-     v 
bering  by  thousands  were  diminished  to  hundreds.     The  small-pox  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  about  1781  by  a  company  of  Sonorians.     By  the  year  " 
1825,  it  is  said,  not  a  single  pure  Indian  could  be  seen  in  the  missions  below    t 
Loreto.  y 

In  the  year  1774  the  King  of  Spain  donated  $1,000  to  found  the  mission  of 
La  Rosario,  in  the  circles  and  vicinities  of  which  the  padres  found  several  thou- 
sand Indiaiis. 

In  1781  the  mission  of  San  Vicente  was  attacked  by  2,000  Yuma  Indians 
from  the  mountains,  who  did  great  injury.  This  attack  was  soon  afterward 
avenged,  and  the  Indians  severely  punished,  by  Don  Theodore  de  Croix,  co- 
mandante  of  the  Mexican  frontier,  who  was  subsequently  Viceroy  of  Peru. 

Between  1789  and  1800  the  infant  missions  of  San  fedro  Martyr  and  Santa 
Catalina  were  several  times  attacked  by  the  Yumas,  who  greatly  retarded  their 
establishment  and  ^growth.  These  Indians  finally  effected  the  entire  desertion 
and  abandonment  of  the  two  missions  before  1828,  and  at  present  they  are 
seldom  visited. 

An  insurrection  of  the  Indians  of  Santo  Tomas  occurred  in  1803.  Two 
American  vessels  anchored  in  San  Quintin  Bay  to  get  salt ;  they  had  been  fired 
into  at  San  Diego  by  the  fort 

In  January,  1795,  Father  Cayatano  Pallos  became  superior  of  the  missions 
of  Lower  California,  and  left  the  frontiers  to  reside  at  Loreto.  He  retired  in 
1797,  and  Father  Vicente  Belda  was  made  superior  in  his  stead.  During  these 
years  much  dispute  was  going  on  among  the  northern  missions  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  tlie  valley  of  San  Rafael,  between  San  Vicente  and  San  Domingo. 

In  1802  Padre  Rafael  Arvina  became  superior  of  the  missions,  which,  giving 
much  discontent  to  the  Dominican  missionaries,  nine  of  them  the  next  year  re- 
fused to  obey  his  orders,  and  drew  up  a  manifesto  against  him,  and  forwarded  it 
to  Governor  Arrillaga.  The  superior,  on  heaming  this,  requested  the  governor 
for  an  armed  force  to  compel  his  Mars  to  obedience.  In  1804  Padre  Arvina 
was  deposed,  and  Padre  Placido  Sanz  made   superior  in  his  stead.     These 

?uarrels  among  the  Dominican  friars  proved  very  injurious  to  the  missions  and 
ndians,  and  caused  much  scandal  in  the  two  Califomias,  it  being  plain  that  the 
Dominicans  were  incompetent  to  manage  the  Indians  as  well  as  tne  Jesuits  or 
Franciscans. 

In  1802  there  were  only  47  soldiers  in  the  Presidio  of  Loreto.  At  San  Jos£ 
del  Cabo  was  another  presidio,  with  a  small  number  of  soldiers. 

In  May,  1803,  Captain  Jos6  Maria  Ruiz  reports  to  Governor  Arrillaga  the 
murder  of  Father  Eduardo  Surroca  by  the  Indians  of  Santo  Tomas,  and  in  June 
he  further  reports  that  he  had  severely  chastised  them. 

In  1806  the  Indians  of  San  Francisco  Borja  revolted,  and  gave  much 
trouble. 
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In  1813  Father  Ramon  Lopez  was  made  superior  of  the  missions  of  Baja 
California, 

In  1826  Father  Tomas  Ahomada  was  superior  of  the  missions,  and  resided 
at  San  Jos6  del  Cabo. 

'  In  1828  the  missions  were  becoming  very  poor,  the  friars  were  decreasing- 
every  year,  and  Father  Domingo  Luna  was  made  only  provisional  vicar  of  the 
Lower  California  missions.  In  that  year  Padre  Lima  writes  to  Governor  Echean- 
dia,  touching  the  legality  of  his  missionaries  taking  the  oath,  of  allegiance  to 
the  Mexican  Government,  demanded  of  the  missionaries  l>y  the  government  of 
the  two  Catifomias^  in  1827. 

All  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars  in  the  two  territories  were  then  na- 
tives of  Old  Spain. 

From  1843  to  1846  Father  lynacio  Ramirez  dc  Arrellanes  was  superior  of 
the  peninsular  missions.     In  October,  1848,  Tie  left,  as^  political  refugee,  with 
^  the  American  troops,  and  acted  as  parish  curate  of  Monterey  until  1854,  when 
he  returned  to  Mexico. 

In  the  years  1818-1819  the  priests  inform  the  governor  they  have  received 
information  that  the  Americans  are  fitting  out  expeditions  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  to  take  the  Califomias.  Great  excitement  about  this  time  conceming 
the  expected  vbit  of  Bouchard,  the  Buenos  Ayres  privateer,  who  afterward 
plundered  Monterey  and  scared  Santa  B4rbara  to  death. 

In  the  fall  of  1717  tremendous  hurricanes  and  water-spouts  visited  the 
southern  missions,  and  did  much  damage,  lasting  for  three  days.  In  1784 
great  hurricanes  again  occurred,  with  whirlwinds  of  sand.  In  184^'50  similar 
phenomena  visited  the  country  and  did  much  damage.  In  1863-64  the  great 
drought  was  simultaneous  in  both  Califomias,  and  occasioned  heavy  losses  in 
stock  animals. 

In  1864  asphaltum  deposits  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  vicinities 
^  of  Viscaino  Bay. 

In  1 863  one  J.  L.  Hopkins,  a  printer  from  San  Francisco,  established 
;  the  El  Mexicano  newspaper  at  the  town  of  La  Paz — the  first  of  the  kind,  we 
V    believe. 

In  1858-'69  Dr.  John  L.  Yeitch,  of  Washoe,  visited  the  island  of  Cedros  and 
vicinities  on  a  scientific  expedition,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  San 
Francisco  Hesperian  Magazine  of  1860-'61. 

During  the  time  of  the  Spanish  sway  in  the  Califomias,  the  government  and 
public  correspondence  was  brought  from  Mexico  to  Guayroas  once  a  month,  and 
passed  over  by  boat  to  Loreto,  from  whence  it  was  sent  on  horseback  through 
the  missions  of  the  peninsula  to  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco.  This 
was  commenced  about  1776,  and  ended  about  1816,  during  the  revolution. 

C "After  1835  it  was  sometimes  sent  by  way  of  the  Colorado,  but  dispatches  came 
generally  till  1846  by  sailing-vessels  from  Mazatlan  and  other  Mexican  ports. 
'^  The  coral-fisheries  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  employed  290  small  vessels  and 
1,000  sailors  in  1866,  and  procured  not  less  than  $300,000  worth  of  this  beautiful 
aid  to  th^  jeweller's  art.  It  is  principally  used  for  children's  toys  and  making 
cameos,  breastpins,  seals  for  watches  and  rings,  and  a  variety  of  ornamental  pur- 
poses. There  is  said  to  be  an  abundance  of  this  substance  in  the  waters  of  the 
gulf  and  Magdalena  Bay. 

In  1863  a  large  number  of  pictures  and  church  valuables  were  brought  from 
Lower  California  to  San  Francisco  and  placed  on  exhibition  in  that  city.  Among 
these  were  said  to  he  several  originals  of  the  great  Spanish  painters  Velasquez 
and  Murillo,  and  also  original  oil-portraits  of  Fathers  Kino,  Salvatierra,  and  Juni- 
pcro  Serra,  these  last  three  being  from  the  church  of  Loreto.  Some  greedy 
speculators,  with  or  without  authority  from  the  Mexican  Govemment,  had  cleaned 
out  the  mission  churches  of  the  peninsula,  even  we  believe  as  high  up  as  San 
Vicente.    What  became  of  the  portraits  we  are  not  aware,  but  it  was  looked 
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npon  by  all  rightrminded  persons  as  nothing  but  cbnrch  robbery  and  sacri- 
lege. 

The  Pacific  Pearl  Company,  of  New  York  and  Panam^,  in  January,  1867, 
undertook  to  fish  for  pearl  oysters  among  the  Pearl  Islands  of  Panam4  Bay.  A 
submarine  boat  was  arranged,  capable  of  canying  ten  or  twelve  men  at  one 
time,  who  can  work  under  the  water  for  many  hours,  and  so  constructed  that  it 
may  be  lowered  or  hoisted  at  a  moment's  notice :  when  the  boat  is  lowered,  it 
can  be  opened  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  tw6  trap-doors,  which  allows  a  space 
often  feet  square  under  each  trap^loor  for  working  space  over  the  pearl-beds. 
This  enterprise  is  said  to  be  effectual  and  prosperous. 

A  recent  number  of  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin  gives  the  following 
summary  of  Lower  California  exports  for  the  year  1857,  which  appears  to  be 
taken  from  official 'Mexican  soui'ces,  and  must  be  greatly  under  the  true  amount 
of  exports : 

ValneB.  Vslnet* 

Hides,  18,000  pieces $82,600    Salt  fish,  1,160  pounds $96 

Salt,  2,000  tons 12,000    Brazil-wood,  150  tone 8,000 

Cheese,  100,000  pounds. 8,000    Silver  ores,  260  tons,  cost  price. 6,600 

Brown  sugar,  or  panoche,  29,000  lbs. .   11,000    Silver  metal,  2,000  marks 16,000 

Dried  figfi,  82,600  pounds 1,800    Gold,  80  ounces 1,120 

Raisms,  28,600  pounds. 2,200    Tortoise-shell,  800  pounds 6,000 

Soap,  2,610  pounds 2,610    Pearls,  value 21,760 

Wine,  64  barrels 640  Mother  of  pearl  shell,  or  concha  n&car, 

Dried  dates,  20,000  pounds 1,200  496,700  lbs.  at  6  cts 29,742 

Oranges,  22,000  M 220 

Amounting  in  all  to  about  $155,000  in  value.  This  makes  no  note  of  such  valu- 
able material  as  whale-oil,  seal,  sea-elephant  and  sea-lion  oils,  and  that  class  of 
marine  products,  nor  of  pelts  of  fur  seal,  or  of  the  sea  otter,  or  the  numbers  of 
cattle,  mules,  and  horses  sold  in  Alta  California,  which  must  have  made  the  true 
values  of  exports  double.  In  1866  the  exports  of  mineral  ores  and  many  other 
articles  had  greatly  augmented,  and  large  amounts  of  whale  and  marine  animal 
oil,  with  sea-otter  pelts,  were  known,  beyond  cavil,  to  have  been  expoi'ted  out  of 
the  countr}%  and  the  shipments  of  Carmen  Island  salt  were  very  considerable. 
It  is  no  exaggerated  estimate  to  put  down  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Lower 
California  in  the  year  1866  af  one  million  of  dollars  ;  and  it  is  just  as  likely,  from 
the  present  high  prices  of  oil,  it  would  run  to  two  millions  of  dollars. 

THE    OATKS   TO    AN    OVBRFLOWINO    OOMMEROB — IMMENSE     MINERAL    WEALTH   OF 

1:HS   COLORADO   BASIN   AND   THE    COUNTRIES    OF  THE    GULF   OF  CALIFORNIA 

SUBLIME     BCENERT     OF    THE     GULF     LINES — WONDERFUL    AGRICULTURAL    RE- 
SOURCES  OF   THIS    REGION — AREA  AND   POPULATION. 

As  we  approach  from  the  south  and  west,  open  the  portals  of  the  most  won- 
derful metalliferous  district  that  is  known  in  the  world.  To  the  right  lie  the 
green  and  fertile  shores  of  Sinaloa,  and  on  the'  loft  the  rugged  mountains  and 
castellated  turrets  of  the  California  peninsula.  As  we  sail  fiEirther  on,  black, 
serrated  islands,  like  giant  guardians  of  these  seas,  cleave  the  transparent  ether, 
and  quickly  we  get  glimpses  of  both  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Cortez.  Now  com- 
mence, in  the  quiet  and  tranquil  daylights  and  twilights  of  the  seasons  of  winter 
and  spring,  the  most  sublime,  awful,  and  enchantingly  magical  changes  and  vis- 
tas which  earth  opens  to  the  vision  of  mortal  men.  For  hundreds  of  miles  peak 
after  peak,  and  rock  after  rock,  and  island  after  island,  rise  sharp  and  straight  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  sea,  projected  against  a  vault  of  the  purest,  densest  azure^ 
and  the  pinnacles  and  summits  of  earth's  upheavals  and  terrible  convulsions  seem 
to  touch  the  very  firmament  of  heaven.  Here  on  the  shores  of  Pimaria  lie  the 
desert  stretches  and  clear-cut,  solitaiy  mountain  masses,  fading  out  dimly  to  the 
east  till  absorbed  into  the  great  Cordillera  of  Mexico ;  while  to  the  west  follow 
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fold  after  fold  and  range  after  ranse  of  the  Sierras  of  Califomia.     The  profonnd 
stillness  of  these  wondrous  solitudes  of  Nature  is,  as  it  were,  to  nSw  eyes  the 
entrance  to  another  world,  and  different  from  any  other  part  of  our  beggarly 
little  planet ;  the  mystical  depths  of  man's  imagination  are  exalted  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  and  the  exorcisms  of  a  maf^c  enchanter^  seem  to  bewilder  the  reason- 
ing powers  of  his  intellect^  and,  in  these  awful  visions  of  actual  Nature  and  bef 
deep,  hidden  powers  and  terrific  forces,  he  feels  the  littleness  of  his  existence. 
As  the  shades  of  night  gather,  the  whole  constellations  of  the  heavens  burst  at 
once  into  stellar  reralgcnce,  and  each  particular  great  body  in  space  project*  it- 
self round,  distinct,  and  defined,  appearing  like  inferior  moons,  and  enabling 
human  eyes  to  define  objects  exactly  at  ^eat  distances,  even  in   some  to 
read  with  precision.     To  the  west,  in  the  track  of  Sol,  are  seen  the  mild,  peUacid 
splendors  of  the  zodiacal  light,  stretching  in  an  immense  trail  from  the  horizon 
to  the  zenith  like  the  faint  outlines  of  the  shrouds  of  a  comet,  and  seeming  as 
if  making  some  efiulgent  pathway  from  the  abodes  of  heaven  to  guide  celestial 
messengers  to  the  earth.     But  now,  under  the  edges  of  the  eastern  firmament, 
among  the  calm,  cool  waves,  and  veiling  among  the  island-crags  or  continental 
summits,  like  some  coy  maiden  to  meet  her  lover,  rises  out  of  the  depths  Luna 
with  her  silvery  face  wrapped  in  smiles  and  scattering  the  sombre  shades  of 
darkness  to  their  hidden  caves,  and  making  all  nature  dance  with  joy.     She 
seems  to  rise  by  visible,  movable,  tangible  motion,  as  if  sailing  on  a  tranquil 
ocean,  and,  as  constellation  after  constellation  is  reached,  dimming  their  lustres 
and  absorbing  their  splendors,  passing  them  like  some  messenger  bound  on  mo- 
mentous purport     Such  are  the  effects  of  her  presence,  that  all  Nature  becomes, 
as  it  were,  bewitched  to  an  entrancing  tranquillity,  and  the  heats  of  earth's  at- 
mospheres, cooled  to  the  most  refined  enjoyments  experienced  in  human  sensa- 
tions, the  soul  of  man  is  thrilled  to  the  utmost  depths  of  its  hidden  faculties. 

As  the  sun  is  rising  into  day,  or  as  his  rays  are  declining  into  night,  the 
most  beautiful  and  changing  colors  of  green,  red,  purple,* gold,  blue,  and  black, 
define  themselves  along  the  mountain-heights,  arid  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
mingle,  transform,  and  commingle,  make,  and  dissolve,  and  beautify  or  deform 
the  strange  lands  and  rugged  hills  and  crags  as  in  the  phantasms  of  a  wondrous 
dream.  The  msot  absolute,  profound,  and  overpowering  silence  comes  over  the 
face  of  Nature  as  the  king  of  day  retires,  and  the  spirit  of  man  is  involnntarily 
hushed  into  stillness.  On  the  firing  of  artillery  or  musketry,  rock  after  rock, 
and  island  after  island  take  up  the  sound,  and  the  hollows,  the  shores,  and  the 
peaks,  catching  the  echoes,  reverberate,  in  solemn  and  swelling  voices,  their  pro- 
tests at  the  puny  efforts  of  man's  intrusion  into  this  grand  arcana  of  earth's 
wonders  and  mysteries. 

For  hundreds  of  leagues  on  every  hand,  within  the  domains  of  these  shores, 
are  found  lodes,  and  veins,  and  masses  of  pure  copper,  iron,  lead,  mercury,  tin, 
gold,  silver,  soda,  salt,  sulphur,  borax,  alum,  and  every  metal  or  mineral  sub- 
stance known  in  the  avarice  or. utility  of  man,  and  from  which  great  treasures 
have  not  only  been  drawn  for  a  hundred  years,  but  from  which  now  greater  and 
more  plenteous  riches  are  being  yearly  developed.  The  wonderful,  undoubtedi 
and  inexhaustible  wealth  of  u^inerals  in  the  countries  which  ar^  drained  by  the 
affluents  to  the  Gulf  of  Califomia  must,  before  many  years,  make  it  the  centre 
of  a  commerce  of  extraordinary  developments,  destined  to  have  the  most  pene- 
trating influence  on  the  events  of  those  regions  which  are  laved  by  the  waters 
of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and  entirely  change  the  present  aspect  of  affairs. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  caves  and  caverns  of  the  earth  that  its  wealth  is 
'  secreted.  On  the  contrary,  the  prolific  and  exuberant  soils  of  these  countries 
produce  not  only  all  the  cereals,  and  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  such  countries  as 
Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  but  the  valuable  tropical  produc- 
tions of  sugar,  coffee,  dyewoods,  rice,  indigo,  cotton,  date-palms,  cocoa-palms, 
the  orange,  lemon,  plantain,  and  thousands  of  other  plants  too  tedious  to  name. 
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The  best  of  pastures  for  the  domesticated  animals  also  abonnd  in  the  monntain 
valleys  and  hollows,  sufficient  to  maintain  them  bj  the  million  ;  and  the  fig, 
olive,  grape,  almond,  date-palm,  and  quince  thrive  quicker,  easier,  and  yield 
prompter  and  more  sweet  and  abundant  than  in  any  other  part  of  North  America, 

In  superficially  glancing  at  these  resources,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  drawn  to 
the  conclusion  that,  on  these  now  scarcely  populated  but  accessible  sea  lines, 
must  before  many  years  rbe,  not  only  oac  mignfy  cSnti^e^dTsSrring  commerce, 
but  many  other  populous  marts  and  cities  of  active  traffic  The  land  is  empty  of 
men,  but  other  lands  are  not  isxc  away  where  men  and  women  swarm,  and  crowd, 
and  hunger,  and  starve  by  the  million  :  their  babes  are  without  food  and  their 
old  age  IS  beggary,  famine,  and  hungry  want;  the  very  waters  are  the  habitations 
and  birthplaces  of  millions  of  men  whom  earth  rejects  of  sustenance  and  loathes 
to  serve  them.  Such  are  the  strange  aspects  of  countries  60  days'  distance  from 
each  other.  But  henceforth  man  shall  move  as  far  in  one  lunation  as  he  did  in 
twenty  lunations  of  the  past,  and  human  hearts  everywhere  be  quickened  into  more 
cheerful  life,  there  being  abundauce  and  to  spare  in  all  these  wondrous  lands. 

The  following  outline  in  round  figures  will  serve  as  a  ^ide  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  status  of  the  States  and  Territories  which  are  served  with 
commerce  from  the  shipping  points  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  in  the  year 
1807  : 

In  Mexico. — Sonora 174,000  square  miles. . .  .population...  .130,000 

Sinaloa 66,000 

Lower  California. 200,000 

Durango 64,000 

Jalisco 70,000 

Chihuahua 108,000 

Zacatecas 20,000 

In  the  United  States.— Arizona 126,000 

Utah 106,000 

Portions  of  the  States  of  California,  Nevada, 

and  N.ew  Mexico,  Bay , ..100,000      "        "     "        ....60.000. 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  foregoing  Mexican  confines  there  are,  say,  680,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  1,670,000  souls. 

In  the  confines  of  the  United  States  domain,  there  are,  say,  332,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  60,000  souls. 

The  present  export  values  of  the  mineral,  and  other  products  of  all  this 
region  may  be  set  down  as  within  $20,000,000,  and  the  values  of  the  imports 
at  the  estimate  of  $15,000,000.  If  at  entire  peace  from  savage  hordes  and 
from  civil  wars,  in  one  year's  time  these  values  would  undoubtedly  double,  and 
in  10  years  after  astonish  the  world  by  their  development. 
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THE  LOWER  CALIFORNIA  COMPANY. 

Thb  Lower  California  Company  is  organized  upon  tlie  basis  of  a  grant  made 
by  the  Republican  Government  of  Mexico,  the  terms  of  which  comprehend  all 
that  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  embraced  within  the  parallels 
of  24°  20'  and  31**  north  latitude,  and  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
-the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  grant,  likewise,  comprehends  both  coasts  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  comprising  altogether,  the  vast  area  of  46^800  square  miles.     Within  this 
area  only  scanty  properties  ever  have  been  settled  by  the  natives ;  while  the 
few  and  limited  grants  previously  made  within  it,  by  the  Mexican  €U)vernment, 
have  almost,  without  exception,  been  vacated  for  non-fulfilment,  by  a  subse- 
quent decree  of  MarchJ4jl861. 

Tiiis  grant  was  ongnSly  made  to  certain  wealthy  and  influential  American 
citizens  in  Upper  California,  through  Jacob  P.  Leese,  of  San  Francisco ;  but 
those  parties  having  failed  to  fulfil  ite  conditions  within  the  period  prescribed 
to  them,  the  Mexican  Government,  by  decree  of  August  4,  1866,  under  the 
hand  of  its  President,  Benito  Juarez,  permitted  the  said  grant  to  be  transferred 
to  the  LowfiiLCalifornia  Company.  This  transfer  was  duly  made  at  the  Mexi- 
can legation  in  WasEiHgton,  on  the  4th  May,  1866,  and  ratified  by  President 
Juarez  in  the  following  August  In  evidence  thereof,  a  duly-authenticated 
copy  of  said  graht,  and  memoranda  of  such  transfer  and  conveyance,  certified 
by  the  Mexican  minister,  have  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  the  American  Government  may  have  ofiicial 
notice  thereof ;  and  to  the  end  that,  should  the  present  republican  and  acknowl- 
edged Government  of  Mexico  be  supplanted  by  another,  and  possibly  a  hostile 
government,  the  Company  may  rightfully  claim  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  it  should  protect  this  legitimately  acquired  grant  to  its 
American  proprietors,  and  make  its  recognition  by  such  new  government  a 
"  condition  precedent "  to  the  official  recognition  of  said  new  government^  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  overthrow  of  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, however,  has  disposed  finally  of  any  apprehensions  which  may  tem- 
porarily have  existed  as  to  the  stability  and  safety  of  the  grant ;  and  the  act  of 
the  Government  of  Mexico,  which  made  the  grant  (before  the  arrival  of  said 
archduke  in  Mexico),  and  which  now  reaffirms  it,  since  he  and  his  pretensions 
have  been  disposed  of,  renders  the  title  a  perfect  and  complete  finality. 

By  reference  to  the  grant,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  circular,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  confers  upon  the  Company  full  powers  of  municipal  administra- 
tion, subject  only  to  the  general  laws  of  Mexico.  It  likewise  grants  immediate 
citizenship  to  the  Company's  colonists,  exemption  to  those  colonists  from  mili- 
tary services,  remission  of  taxes  upon  wearing-apparel,  provisions,  mining-tools, 
and  other  of  their  imports — ^privileges  which  have  never  been  equalled  for 
liberality,  in  any  grant,  made  by  a  government  to  foreign  citizens,  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cashing,  whom  the  Com- 
pany legally  consulted  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition  of  the  grant ;  while  the 
validity  of  the  grant  stands  further  certified  to,  by  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  who 
also  was  professionally  consulted  in  the  premises. 
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Upon  the  basis  of  this  vast  property,  with  its  fraochises  and  its  priyileges,  the 
Company,  through  its  trustees,  applied  for  last  winter,  and  obtained,  a  charter  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  vests  in  the  trustees  of  the  Company  the  power 

**  Of  holding,  leasing,  and  improving  lands  in  Lower  California,  and  of  obtaining  there- 
from all  minerals  and  other  yaluable  substances,  whether  by  working  or  mining,  or  dispos- 
ing of  privileges  to  work  or  mine  *  •  *  and  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds  of  all  such 
lands,  mines,  and  works  as  it  may  deem  proper.  •  •  •  The  said  Company  shall  also 
have  power  to  establish  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  forwarding  to  Lower 
California  emigrants  and  other  persons,  and  of  owning  and  managing  such  ships  and  ves- 
sels as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  that  purpose;  and-  to  own  and  carry  on  such  transporta- 
tion, on  inland  waters,  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  purposes  in  Lower  California ;  or  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  regular  means  of  communication  between  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  any  part  oif  Lower  California.*' 

Under  this  charter,  which  does  not  prescribe  any  limit  as  to  capital,  the 
Company  fixed  its  capital  stock  at  $25,000,000  (to  be  issued  in  shares  of  $100 
eachji,  and  orjs^nized  on  the  9th  July,  1867,  by  electing  Wm.  G.  Fargo,  presi- 
dent ;  Hon.  John  A.  Logan,  vice-president ;  "W m.  R.  Travers,  treasurer ;  and 
George  Wilkes,  Secretary.  It  likewise  formed  the  following  board  of  directors : 
C.  K.  Garrison,  August  Belmont,  Leonard  W,  Jerbme,  General  B.  F.  Butler, 
Wm.  R.  Travers,  Gfeoige  Wilkes,  Wra.  G.  Fargo,  David  Crawford,  Hon.  John 
A.  GrL^wold,  General  John  A.  Logan,  and  Richard  SchelL 

General  Logan  was  chosen  by  the  board  to  be  the  "  governor  of  the  Com- 
pany and  superintendent  of  colonization,"  which  election,  and  his  acceptance 
of  the  same,  completed  the  organization  of  the  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  officers  of  the  Company,  the  other  members 
and  holders  of  original  interests  in  the  grant  rank  among  our  wealthiest  and 
most  influential  citizens,  to  wit :  Hon.  Caleb  CUshing,  Hon.  John  A.  Griswold, 
John  R.  Garland,  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  Edwards  S.  Sanford,  John  Abderson,  Ben. 
Holladay,  Francis  Morris,  H.  C.  Stimson,  George  A.  Osgood,  John  B.  Davidson, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Company,  in  whose  behalf  extensive  and  detailed 
surveys  have  been  and  are  being  made  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  grant,  to 
commence  its  purposes  of  colonization  some  time  in  December  next,  at  which 
time  the  headquarters  of  its  superintendency  in  Lower  California  will  be  made 
known,  and  the  surveys  will  be  sufficiently  defined  for  the  distribution  of  land 
and  mining  interests. 

The  climate  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  is  described  by  all  travel- 
lers as  being  unsurpassed  for  its  delicious  softness,  without  being  subject  to 
any  extremities  of  temperature.  Its  products,  according  to  the  official  data  of 
1857,  are  wine,  hides,  salt,  cheese,  sugar,  dried  meats,  figs,  raisins,  dates, 
oranges,  salted  fish.  Brazil-wood,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores,  gold  and  silver, 
in  marks  and  ounces,  pearls,  and  mother  of  pearl,  etc. ;  while  portions  of  its^ 
lands  have  recently  been  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacccT,^ 
opium,  and  cotton. 

It  is  believed  that,  upon  proper  development,  the  mines  of  Lower  California 
will  not  be  found  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  portions  of  the  continent,  while 
its  copper  and  salt  deposits  are  known  to  be  among  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Upon  some  of  its  islands  the  new  and  valuable  kind  of  iron,  which  is  found  in 
grains,  and  which  is  known  to  commerce  as  the  titaniferous  iron  ore,  has  been 
discovered  in  abundance. 

Its  fisheries  are  unequalled  in  any  portion  of  the  Northwest  coast.  This 
article  of  its  commerce  ranges  from  whales  and  seals  to  the  pearl  oyster ;  and  in 
relation  to  the  latter,  the  eastern,  or  gulf,  coast  of  the  peninsula  has  always 
been  the  great  pearl-fishery  of  past  and  present  history.  The  prospect  of  a 
new  mode  of  conducting  this  fishery  by  steam,  instead  of  by  native  divers  as 
heretofore,  is  likely  to  give  it  very  great  importance,  and  to  prove  highly 
remunerative,  perhaps,  in  the  article  of  mother  of  pearl  alone,  which  has  of  late 
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years  become  one  of  the  most  highly-prized  elements  of  elegant  ornament  and 
household  furniture.  Projects  are  already  formed  to  utilize  the  other  iiskeries 
of  the  peninsula,  by  the  means  of  Chinese  labor,  and  with  the  salt  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  it  is  found  in  several  of  the  islands,  there  is  but  little  doubt  the  fish- 
eries of  Lower  California  will  compete  with  any  other  known  fisheries  on  favo^ 
able  terms.  The  great  advantages  of  most  of  those  productions  and  oppo^ 
tunitiea  is,  that  they  lie  directly  in  the  new  high-road  of  commerce  ;  while  the 
peninsula  itself  affords  the  short  cuTUy  which  Ihe  southern  interoceanic  rail- 
way can  reach  the  Pacific  coast,  and  take  up  the  China  and  the  San  Francisco 
trade. 

Finally,  the  Company  have'determined  to  offer  half  of  their  stock  for  sale 
at  15  per  cent  on  the  par  value,  payable,  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  cash  on 
the  date  of  subscription ;  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  10th  of  October  fol- 
lowing; ^ye  per  cent,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1868,  and  the  remaining  five 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1868.  It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection,  that 
there  are  negotiations  now  going  on  with  the  Mexican  Government,  which  are 
likely  to  vastly  enlaige  the  domun  of  the  Company,  and  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  ita  property.  The*  present  territory,  however,  taken  in  connection  with 
its  commanding  position  on  the  Northwest  coast,  is  large  enough  to  yield,  un- 
der judicious  management,  ample  returns  on  any  investments  that  may  be 
made,  on  the  terms  offered  by  tne  Company. 

The  books  of  the  Company  will  be  opened  and  subscriptions  received,  at  the 
oflSce  of  the  Company,  No.  18  William  Street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
dOth  July,  inst. 

GEO.  WILKES,  Secretary. 

OFFICE  LOWER  CALIFORNIA  COMPANY,  i 
Nbw  ToBK,  i/trfy  80, 188T.  f 


GRANT. 

SiXTiLLO,  March  80, 18M. 

The  Citizen  Job6  M.  Iglesias,  Minister  of  Fomento  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  with  the  pre- 
vious express  direction  of  the  citizen,  the  Constitutional  President  of  the  same,  and  Jacob 
P.  Leese,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  name  of  the  partners  who  com- 
pose the  Company  of  Colonization  of  Lower  California,  have  agreed  to  the  following  clauses 
for  the  colonization  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the  peninsula,  from  81  degrees  of  latitude  north 
in  the  (^rection  of  the  south  to  24  degrees  and  20  minutes  of  latitude  : 

1st  The  *'  empresarios  '*  (managers)  will  colonize  the  Tespective  vacant  lands  of  that 
tract,  respecting  the  property  previously  acquired  by  Mexican  citizens  by  birth,  whether  they 
have  or  not  the  confirmation  for  their  titles,  the  real  corporeal  occupation  or  quasi  occupa- 
tion of  the  lands  which  they  may  claim  being  sufficient  to  give  them  preference.  This  behig 
understood  with  regard  to  the  property  granted  before  the  Government  complied  with  this 
petition,  but  not  so  with  the  occupations  that  might  be  made  afterward,  with  fraud  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  same. 

2d.  The  lands  comprehended  between  the  twenty-seventh  degree  and  the  thirty-first 
of  latitude  are  granted  in  all  their  extent  for  the  claimed  colony,  reserving  therein  only  one- 
fourth  part  for  Mexican  citizens  by  birth  who  might  solicit  the  property  thereof.  These  will 
also  have  one-fourth  part  in  the  lots  in  all  and  each  of  the  new  towns  which  might  be  founded 
by  the  colonists. 

Sd.  All  the  minerals,  of  whatsoever  class,  that  may  be  found  in  the  granted  vacant  lands, 
will  be  worked  by  the  colonists  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ordinances  and  laws 
in  force  in  the  Republic  in  reference  to  mining  operations. 

4th.  In  relation  to  the  fishery  of  whales  and  seals  in  all  the  extent  of  the  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  the  colonists  will  subject  themselves  liitewise  to  the  provisions  of  the  respective 
laws  in  the  matter. 

6th.  Every  **  sitio  de  ganado  mayor  **  (square  league)  that  shall  be  occupied  by  the  Com- 
pany of  Colonization  will  be  pud  for  at  the  rate  of  one-third  part  less  than  the  price  of  the 
tariff,  as  a  mean  term  among  the  bad,  the  good,  and  the  best.    The  fourth  part  that  may 
correspond  to  the  Mexican  citizens  by  birth,  ^1  be  paid  for  by  them  on  their  own  account. 
6th.  Of  each  one  of  Uie  towns  that  may  be  in  the  progress  of  being  founded,  there  will  be 
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made  a  plan  on  account  of  the  "  empresarios/'  of  which  a  copy  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
office  of  the  Minister  of  Fomento,  and  another  to  the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  Lower 
California,  for  the  cognizance  thereof. 

7th.  Within  the  term  of  five  years,  reckoned  from  the  day  of  the  approval  of  this  project 
of  colonization,  the  **  empresarios ''  will  introduce  in  the  Territory  two  hundred  colonizing 
families  at  least. 

8th.  The  salt-works  of  the  "  Ojo  de  Liebre,*^  and  "  San  Quintin,"  which  at  present  are 
rented  by  the  Government,  when  the  existing  contract  shall  have  expired  will  be  rented  to 
said  colony  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  with  the  condition  that  there  will  be  paid  to  Gov- 
ernment twenty  reales  per  ton  of  salt  that  shall  be  exported  from  the  salt-works  aforesaid. 

9th.  The  colonists  shall  eojoy  liberty  of  religious  worship,  and  the  rights  and  guaranties 
which  the  political  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  1857  has  declared  as  the  rights  of  man. 

10th.  The  colonists  shall  be  independent  in  their  municipal  administration,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  will  be  empowered  to  freely  frame  all  the  institutions  they  may  consider  proper 
for  the  development  of  their  intelligence,  and  of  their  morals  and  good  manners ;  to  make 
regulations  for  the  government  of  their  respective  municipalities,  provided  tliey  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution  and  general  laws  of  the  Republic ;  to  freely  elect  their  authorities ; 
establish  municipal  taxes,  and  promote  and  execute  ail  the  material  improvements  proper  to 
the  welfare  of  the  colonies,  simply  giving  information  of  all  to  the  Political  Chief  of  th^ 
Territory,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  obedience  of  the  authority  thereof,  in  all  thos^ 
things  wherein  it  might  be  necessary  to  apply  thereto,  and  ask  relief  for  any  of  the  parties. . 

11th.  As  soon  as  the  colonists  shall  be  established  in  any  part  of  the  Territory,  they  will 
b3  considered  as  Mexican  citizens,  with  the  same  rights  and  obligations  as  Mexican  citizens 
by  birth,  and  only  with  the  temporary  exemptions  which  arc  granted  to  them  to  insure  the 
foundation  of  the  colonies. 

12th.  All  the  effects  of  wearing-apparel;  all  classes  of  iron  tools  that  might  be  intro- 
duced for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  colonies,  as  well  as  all  the  provisions  and  things  necessary 
to  preserve  life,  shall  be  free  from  duties  for  the  term  of  ten  years. 

13th.  For  an  equal  period  of  time  shall  the  colonists  be  exempt  from  paying  for  all 
classes  of  imposts  and  taxes,  except  the  municipal  contributions  which  they  themselves  may 
establish. 

14th.  The  colonists  are  exempt  for  five  years  from  -service  in  the  national  army ;  but  af- 
ter that  time,  they  will  render  their  services  therein,  like  all  the  other  Mexican  citizens,  with 
entire  subjection  to  the  provisions  of  the  recruiting  laws.  The  said  colonists  will  be  under 
the  obligation  of  serving  in  the  National  Guard  of  each  one  of  the  towns  they  may  establish, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  order  in  them. 

15th.  Twenty  years  after  the  foundations  of  the  colonies,  the  lands  which  are  granted  to 
the  '*  empresarios  "  must  be  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  each  colonist  will  not  possess 
more  than  three  square  leagues. 

16th.  The  **  empresario ''  will  advance  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  ac- 
count of  the  price  of  the  lands  they  are  to  colonize,  delivering,  at  the  term  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  signing  this  agreement,  the  said  sum  of  Mexican  gold  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  to  the  Mexican  consul  at  that  port,  or  to  the  person  whom  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment may  opportunely  designate. 

17th.  If  the  *^  empresarios '"  should  not  fulfil  some  or  any  of  the  conditions  stipulated  in 
the  time  and  form  prescribed,  the  concession  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect ;  even 
though  they  had  delivered  the  sum  advanced  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article,  in 
which  case  they  will  be  indemnified  with  five  hundred  square  leagues  (sitios  de  ganado 
mayor)  between  the  twenty-seventh  and  thirty-first  degrees  of  latitude,  with  the  particular 
understanding  that  at  the  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  nullification  of  thi^  contract,  none 
of  the  '*  empresarios ''  will  be  able  to  hold  more  than  three  leagues  in  property,  each  of  them 
being  authorized  to  sell,  within  this  term  of  twenty  years,  all  the  lands  that  may  properly 
appertain  to  them,  but  with  the  condition  of  not  giving  more  than  three  ^*  sitios  de  ganado 
mayor  "  to  one  sole  person. 

18th.  Within  four  months  from  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  the  representative  of  the 
Colonizing  Company  of  Lower  California  shall  present  himself  to  ratify  and  accept,  in  the 
name  of  said  Company,  all  and  each  one  of  the  clauses  contained  in  the  said  agreement,  in 
order  that  from  that  time  it  may  be  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  in  the  name  of 
which  Mr.  Leese  has  made  the  said  agreement. 

In  due  witness  whereof,  we  sign  the  present  agreement,  in  duplicate,  at  the  city  of  Sal< 
tillo,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

(Signed)  JOSlS  M,  IGLESIAS. 

(Signed)  JACOB  P.  LEESE. 
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J.  Ross  Bbownb,  Esq.  : 

DsAB  Sir, — Herewith  I  submit  my  report  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  made  by 
my  division  of  the  party  organized  by  you,  and  of  which  you  were  director-in-chief,  during 
the  earlier  portions  of  this  year. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  whole  route  of  the  partj, 
from  the  first  landing  at  Cape  San  Lucas  to  the  end  of  the  journey  at  San  Diego,  rather 
.  than  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  territory  included  in  the  grant  to  the  New  York  Copi- 
pany.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  grant  'covers  nearly  aU  the  peninsula :  any  materbl  ^ 
interests  which  exist  in  one  part  of  the'Tcrritory  must  necessarily  affect,  fo  a  greater  or  lea 
extent,  the  ac^Uoining  regions ;  and,  finally,  there  is  perhaps  no  part  of  North  America  that 
has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  a  more  complete  dc^a  ijicognita  to  the  outside  world  than 
the  peninsula  of  Lower  California.  We  landed  at  CapeTSan  Lucas,  January  5th,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  little  mining  town  of  Triunfo,  where  we  procured  most  of  our  outfit,  and  after 
making  several  excursions,  went  to  Magdalena  Bay.  Here  we  separated,  and  I,  taking 
charge  of  the  party,  started  northward,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Fred  von  Lohr,  as  topographer, 
together  with  a  cook  and  two  Mexicans.  We  reached  San  Diego  on  the  20th  of  April,  bar- 
ing travelled  over  eighteen  hundi;ed  miles,  crossing  the  peninsula  ten  times,  and  visiting 
almost  every  point  of  interest  in  the  territory. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  M.  GABB. 

San  Frakcisco,  Cal.,  May,  1887. 

Our  party  went  aboard  of  the  steamer  Continental  on  the  day  after  Christmas,  1866; 
but,  on  account  of  a  storm  raging  outside,  we  did  not  leave  the  harbor  until  about  noon  of 
the  next  day.  After  an  uncomfortable  passage  of  eight  days,  in  rain,  wind,  and  fog,  we 
came  in  sight  of  Cape  San  Lucas,  on  the  morning  of  January  6th. 

We  were  landed  on  the  beach  after  a  delay  of  an  hour,  and  proceeded  to  the  boose  of 
Captain  Ritchie,  an  old  Englishman,  who  has  lived  here  for  forty  years.  The  poor  old  man 
was  in  great  tribulation.  A  party  of  American  filibusters,  with  a  commission  from  Corona, 
one  of  the  Mexican  generals,  had  possession  of  the  premises  and  were  making  tbemselve^ 
very  much  at  home.  Their  insolence  and  abuse  had  driven  away  the  native  servants,  and 
poor  old  Ritchie  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  We  spent  an  hour  or  two  waiting  for  animals  to 
take  us  into  the  interior,  and  devoted  most  of  the  time  to  an  examination  of  the  vicinity. 

The  extreme  point  of  Cape  San  Lucas  is  a  mass  of  naked  granite,  rocks,  worn  by  the 
waves  and  weather  into  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms.  It  is  said  that  this  place  gave  the  Dani« 
to  California — the  rocks  in  the  heat  and  glare  of  a  midsummer  sun  arc  doubtless  as  hot  as  a 
furnace,  and  the  name  of  Calida  fomax  is  not  inappropriate. 

The  country,  from  the  broad  sandy  beach  back  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  desolate  m 
.the  extreme. 

Rolling  ground,  covered  with  cacti  of  a  dozen  species,  so  thick  as  almost  to  bide  soy 
other  vegetation,  rising  in  the  distance  to  the  high  mountain-chain  of  San  Lazaro,  does  not 
promise  to  the  traveller  s  very  pleasant  picture  of  what  he  is  to  meet  in  the  interior,  -a 
closer  examination  of  the  country  shows,  however,  that  there  are  many  pretty  little  valleys 
in  which  cactus  is  scarce,  and  grass  abundant,  so  that  even  in  the  most  desert  portions  of  the 
country  more  or  less  food  can  be  found  for  animals. 

Ilaving  procured  a  sufficiency  of  saddle-horses  and  mules  for  our  party,  we  started  abon* 
noon  for  San  Jos^  del  Cabo,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Dubois  of  tlie  Triunfo 
mines.  . 

Our  ride  was  mostly  close  to  the  beach,  over  the  rolling  grounds  at  the  base  of  the  h»i'8. 
The  soil  was  unusually  gravelly,  and  supported  an  abundant  growth  of  cactus,  with  numerous 
shrubby  plants  new  to  us.    In  places,  there  were  a  few  acres  of  grass,  and  near  two  or  three 
springs  and  streamlets  were  ranchilos  or  little  huts  of  the  herders  who  take  care  of  s  i<c 
cattle  that  roam  over  the  sufrotnidTng  hills,  and  which,  from  their  sleek,  glossy  appearance, . 
seemed  to  pick  up  a  good  living  among  the  thickets  of  thorns  and  briers. 

San  Jos6,  twenty-four  miles  from  the  cape,  is  a  litUe  village  of  whitewashed  a4obe-bous^ 
with  fiat  roofs,  most  of  the  principal  houses  being  built  around  an  elongated  plaza.  A  sea ' 
'tering  suburb  of  tumble-down  shanties,  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  serves  to  add  to  the  pi 
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taresqae  beauty  of  the  place,  rather  than  to  injure  it  by  their  squalor.  The  population  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  jmndrrd)  innliiiliTijr  n  f**w  foreigners^  among 
whom  our  fellow-countrymw^  ilr*  Uillespie^  stMkds  preeminent  Mr.  Gillespie,  who  acts  as 
our  consiilar  agent  and  sub-agent  of  the  ubiquitous  Weljg-Fargn  Express  Company,  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  prosperous  foreigners  on  the  peninsula.  He  received  us  on  our 
arrival,  and  treated  us  with  great  hospitality.  Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  mules,  the  day  be- 
fore, we  were  obliged  to  leave  our  baggi^e  under  the  care  of  the  cook  at  the  cape,  until 
means  of  transportation  could  be  found.  They  did  not  arrive  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
morning,  and  all  hands  were  very  hungry,  aft«r  an  unexpected  fast  of  nearly  twenty-four 
hours.  After  a  delay  of  several  hours,  we  left  San  Jos^,  and  rode  up  the  beautifiil  valley  of 
the  same  name,  about  twelve  miles,  to  Santa  Anita.  A  little  incident  that  transpired  while 
we  were  saddling,  our  horses  illustrates  so  well  the  grasping  propensity  of  these  people,  that 
it  is  worth  recording.  It  shows  that  sharp  practices  are  not  confined  to  Yankees  and 
Scotchmen : 

A  little  fellow,  about  ten  years  of  age,  whose  costume  consisted  of  a  straw-hat,  the  crown 
of  which  seemed  inclined  to  part  company  with  the  brim,  a  shirt  that  was  one  only  in  name, 
and  a  pair  of  pantaloons  that  **  had  seen  better  days,''  was  engaged  to  take  our  animals  to 
the  pasture  and  bring  them  back  when  wanted.  For  this  service  the  sum  of  dos  realeSf 
twenty-five  cents,  bad  been  stipulated.  After  the  horses  and  mules  had  been  delivered,  he 
went  not  only  to  every  member  of  the  party,  but  even  to  Mr.  Gilledpie,  and  thus  secured  his 
payment  half  a  dozen  times  over.  Not  satisfied  with  his  success  in  financiering,  he  thought 
he  could  get  a  little  more,  and  represented  that  as  he  was  riding  one  of  the  horses  bare- 
backed, he  had  been  thrown,  pointing  to  one  of  the  many  holes  in  his  pantaloons  as  the  re- 
sult, and  wanted  <lo8  reaUs  more,  to  pay  damages  and  heal  his  wounded  feelings.  Unfor- 
tunately be  applied  to  the  wrong  person :  Mr.  Gillespie,  of  whom  he  made  the  demand,  com- 
menced scolding  him  for  attempting  to  swindle,  and  remarked  that  he  had  paid  him  already ; 
whereupon  the  "  and  I  too  "  of  all  the  party  put  an  abrupt  termination  to  further  speculation 
on  the  verdancy  or  sympathy  of  the  Gringos.  The  little  fellow's  coolness  and  effrontery,  .^- 
however,  were  so  perfect  that  he  certainly  earned  all  he  got  /^^^  I 

Bidding  good-by  to  our  friends,  we  rode  through  a  little  paradise  to  the  rancho  of  Santa  ^  '^ 
Anita,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  I  have  ever  beheld.  Around  San  Jos6,  and  every  mile 
of  the  valley,  are  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  com,  and  tobacco,  while  in  the  gardens 
are  groves  of  orange,  fig,  lemon,  lime,  and  pomegrana^te  trees,  and  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
plantain  and  banana  are  seen  overhanging  almost  every  ditch  or  aqueduct  At  Santa  Anita, 
_ Standing  on  a  broad  terrace,  in  front  of  the  fine  substantial  ranch-house,  and  looking  down 
the  valley,  the  black  and  ragged  peaks  of  the  San  Lazaro  shut  in  the  view  on  the  west ;  roll- 
ing hills,  studded  with  the  tall  shafts  of  the  giant  column-cactus,  bound  it  on  the  east ;  while 
to  the  south,  one  sweep  of  the  eye  takes  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  scene,  trained 
and  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man.  To  one  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time,  there  is  some- 
thing indescribably  grand  in  the  waving  groves  and  long  alleys  of  palm-trees,  such  as  we  see 
here.  This  is  none  the  less  true,  notwithstanding  that  we  all  greeted  the  first  oak  we  saw  on 
approaching  the  frontiers,  as  if  it  were  an  old  and  dear  friend,  and  all  agreed  that  the  sight 
of  one  such  tree  was  better  than  that  of  a  forest  of  palms. 

Starting  next  morning,  we  rode  through  a  rather  pretty  country,  past  La  Palma  and  Mira- 
flores,  to  a  place  called  Santiago,  a  collection  of  half  a  dozen  houses.  The  road  lay  some- 
tinges  in  bottom-land>  nicely  cultivated ;  sometimes  over  a  piece  of  table-land,  composed  of 
gravel,  the  d^^^m  of  gronAe  and'  volcanic  rocks.  This  table,  or  mesa,  is  about  sixty  feet 
above  the  valley,  and  is  more  or  less  cut  up  by  dry  water-courses. 

It  supports  a  scattering  growth  of  bunch-grass,  and  affords  pasturage  to  large  herds  of 
cattle. 
^  In  some  places  in  the  lowlands  are  a  few  oaks,  resembling  remotely  the  Upper  California 
live-oak.  These  are  to  be  seen  occasionally  as  far  north  as  San  Antonio,  where  they  finally 
disappear.  At  Santiago  there  are  extensive  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  and  a  sugar-mill  was 
in  active  operation.  The  process  throughout  is  oi'  the  most  pfimitive  kind,  but  the  result  is 
^a  very  palatable  sugar,  moulded  into  cakes  somewhat  like  maple-sugar,  and  known  as  pa- 
nochc.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  fight  between  the  rival  candidates  for  gov* 
emorship  in  the  last  revolution,  that  took  place  before  our  visit  Navarette,  the  incumbent, 
occupied  with  his  forces  the  edge  of  the  mesa  on  one  side,  and  Pedrin,  the  aspirant,  held  the 
other  side.  They  were  at  farthest  not  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile  apart,  and  consequently 
there  was  some  risk  in  exposing  one^s  self  outside  the  friendly  cover  of  the  houses  and  walls. 
The  fight  was  kept  up  for  two  or  three  days— one  man  at  a  time  peeping  out  from  his  shelter, 
and,  with  fear  and  trembling,  pulling  the  trigger  of  the  flint-lock  with  which  he  is  armed. 
Each  party  being  more  anxious  to  protect  itself  than  to  injure  the  other,  the  battie  might 
have  continued  a  month,  had  it  not  been  brought  to  a  sudden  conclusion  by  one  of  Pedrin's 
men  crawling  through  the  canes  in  the  bottom,  so  near  two  men  of  the  opposite  party  that 
he  succeeded  in  killing  both  without  being  hurt  himself.  Navarette's  party  conndered  this 
08  being  a  little  more  than  they  bargained  for ;  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  kill,  but  had  no 
desire  to  be  killed,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  death  of  their  two  comrades  reached 
them,  they  became  demoralized  and  fled  in  disorder,  leaving  Pedrin  in  possession  of  the  field 
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and  of  the  governmeDt    NaTorette,  abaodoned  by  his  forces,  was  obliged  to  escape  u  beat 
he  could,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  said  to  be  safe  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf. 

From  Santiago  our  road  ran  along  the  dry  beds  of  streams,  and  across  the  same  grtrdlj 
mesas  as  the  day  before,  to  the.  rancho  of  Los  Hartires,  close  to  the  east  coast  Here  we 
found  an  American,  Captain  Smith,  an  old  resident  of  La  Paz,  who  had  recently  pnrchaMd 
this  ranch  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  his  home.  It  was  quite  a  treat  to  us  to  see  his  little 
tow-headed  urchms  after  the  very  dark  complexions  we  had  become  accustomed  ta  A  resi- 
dence of  seyeral  years  in  the  tropics  had  not  killed  the  go-ahead  American  spirit  of  tbe 
captain,  as  was  fully  attested  by  the  amount  of  work  that  had  been  done  in  the  few  montbi 
since  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  property.  Southeast  from  the  house  I  observed  a  hi^ 
sandstone  hill,  the  strata  dipping  to  the  west  or  southwest  at  a  low  angle.  Our  time  wtB  u 
limited  that  I  was  unable  to  visit  it,  but  the  rock,  of  which  I  saw  a  piece  near  the  house,  Beems 
to  be  of  tertiary  age.  I  observed  no  trace  of  fossil  remains  by  which  it  could  be  accuratdj 
determined. 

After  spending  a  couple  of  hours  with  Captain  Smith,  and  taking  dinner  with  his  famiij; 
we  resumed  our  journey  and  rode  until  late  in  the  evening,  arriving  at  a  little  mountain 
settlement,  called  San  Bartolo  or  Las  Choreas.  Our -route  lay  for  a  mile  over  a  sandy  betcb, 
covered  with  shells.  We  saw  one  or  two  shoals  of  fish,  sporting  in  the  water  even  inside 
the  surf. 

Leaving  the  beach,  we  entered  a  deep  cafion  with  very  steep  sides,  covered  with  bru^ 
and  cactus,  and  followed  it,  mostly  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the  stream,  to  near  its  head  This 
cafkm  is  so  characteristic  olUhe  watercourses  it  Lower  California,  that  it  is  probably  vorth 
describing.  When  the  lieavy  winter  rains  fall,  the  eoAon  or  ravine  is  filled  with  a  wild  to^ 
rent  of  water,  but  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  cessation  of  the  rain,  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  is  a  mere  dry  sandy  bed.  In  places,  however,  where  the  underlying  rocks  come  to 
the  surface,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  still  a  running  stream,  although  it  is  to  a  greit 
extent  subterranean.  In  such  places  the  water  runs  over  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  showing 
itself  first,  perhaps,  only  as  moisture  in  the  sand,  growing  to  a  trickling  rivulet,  and  ercDt- 
ually  tumbling  and  foaming  over  the  rocky  bed  in  the  most  orthodox  manner ;  but  a  few 
hundred  yards  down,  it  will  have  disappeared  entirely,  leaving  only  the  dry,  shiding  sands 
of  the  arroyo.  Thus,  just  before  reaching  San  Bartolo,  we  found  the  sand  wet,  and,  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  were  climbing  over  rough  granite  masses,  with  the  waters  dashing  past 
us  in  deep  channels  worn  by  their  never-ending  flow.  Crossing  the  stream  just  above  tbe 
fall,  we  ascended  the  hill-side  in  a  darkness  that  could  almost  be  felt,  and,  trusting  entirely 
to  the  instinct  of  our  horses,  we  allowed  them  to  pick  their  way  along  the  narrow  trail  where 
a  false  step  would  have  been  almost  certain  death.  Half  a  mile  of  such  travel,  that  seemed 
almost  a  league,  brought  us  to  the  houses.  Tired  and  hungry,  we  unsaddled,  and,  after  the 
usual  Mexican  delay,  were  regaled  with  a  supper  of  tortillas  and  eggs.  Our  pdor  animals 
did  not  fare  so  well,  but,  having  eaten  all  the  thatch  they  could  reach,  were  turned  into  i  ,-\ 
corral,  or  pen,  where  they  were  fed  on  green  sugar-cane. 

The  next  morning  revealed  a  pretty  and  withal  rather  a  wild  sight  Half  a  dozen  little 
adobe-houses,  perched  on  the  flanks  of  the  steep  hill,  constituted  the  village ;  every  available 
spot  that  was  not  too  steep  for  cultivation  was  carefully  terraced,  and  water  led  to  it  by 
ditches  for  irrigation.  Vines,  oranges,  bananas,  and,  in  short,  nearly  every  tropical  fruit,  are 
here  cultivated  successfVilly,  attd,  together  with  the  few  cows  that  can  pick  a  living  among 
the  cactus,  constitute  the  sole  support  of  the  people. 

From  San  Bartolo  our  route  lay  along  the  same  eaUoftj  to  its  head ;  thence  into  the  head 
of  another  running  to  the  northward.  We  followed  this  to  its  mouth,  where  it  opens  into  a 
broad  level  valley  which  runs  down  to  the  coast  at  Yentana  Bay.  Crossing  the  valley,  which 
supports  a  magnificent  crop  of  nearly  every  species  of  cactus  known  in  Lower  California,  we 
reached  the  village  of  San  Antonio.  About  half  a  mile  from  San  Antonio,  a  marked  change 
takes  place  in  the  geology.  ., 

The  granite  of  the  south  is  replaced  by  mica-slates  which  form  the  "  country  rock  "  of  wi 
the  metalliferous  veins  of  this  region,  and  which  extend  to  near  Todos  Santos  on  tbe  north* 
west,  and  nearly  to  La  Paz  on  the  northeast,  so  far  as  our  observation-  permitted  us  to 
determine. 

San  Antonio  is  a  little  scattering  mining  town  of  several  hundred  inhabitants,  including 
many  foreigners,  mostly  Germans.    Two  or  three  years  ago,  there  was  considerable  life  *" 
activity  here,  owing  to  a  spasmodic  mining  exdtement.    Nearly  all  of  the  old  mines  were  re- 
opened, many  new  ones  started,  and  for  a  while  there  appeared  to  be  every  prospect  of  Vf' 
manent  success.    But  a  revolutiflg  came.    The  speculators  in  San  Francisco  did  not  reaUic 
the  success  they  had  anticipated.    Mines  had  been  taken  up,  not  for  legitimate  work,  but  to 
sale  at  enormous  prices ;  these  sales  were  not  made,  the  owners  failed  to  send  down  the  d^ 
cessary  funds  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  in  several  instances  the  superintendents  were  ^J^. 
into  prison  for  debts  contracted  in  good  faith,  relying  on  the  promises  of  their  prioc'p*^      . 
In  other  instances,  the  owners  of  the  mines  started  in  good  earnest,  intending  to  do  1^^*"!^ 
work ;  but  they  were  in  most  instances  unfortunate  in  obtaiuing  possession  of  poor  or  ^v^ 
less  mines.    Still  other  cases  are  mentioned  where  the  superintendents  were  ^^^^^}*i!^n 
at  least  had  the  reputation  of  appropriating  money  to  their  own  private  ends,  that  bad  we 
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sent  down  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  deyeloping  mines.  Thus  the  whole  history  of  the 
district  has  been  for  the  last  few  years,  with  one  or  two  .exceptions,  a  chronicle  of  disaster, 
misfortune,  or  dishonesty.  The  result  shows  itself  in  the  tqyn.  l!LSffifti3-&. deserted,  melan- 
choly look.  The  fbreignecs  Ace,  witlT  a  lew  exceptions,  anxious  to  get  away ;  many  have  left, 
und^lnore  propose  to  as  soon  a3  tha^  shall  become  able.  There  are  many  mines  in  which, 
work  will  doubtless  De''  r'SSGmed  at  no  distant  day,  and  were  there  any  securitj  for  property  nuJ 
der  the  government,  they  would  no  doubt  be  remunerative.  Almost  everybody  holding  material 
interest  in  the  country  seemb  to  be  waiting  for  the  time  when  the  Americans  shall  take  po»  ^/ 

session.    Many  persons  assured  me  that,  did  they  not  hope  for  such  an  event,  they  woulp  y^ 

leave  the  country  and  abandon  their  property.     In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  the  universal  opinion 
of  the  whole  country  that  its  **  manifest  destiny  "  is  annexation.     The  fnri^igroargtTfnll  nations  / 

\    are  anxious  for  it;  half  the  nafive^opulation  desire* to  see  it,  and  the  remain3enooFTor-  /' 

ward  to  it  as  an  inevitable  calamity.    When  the  event  does  take  place,  it  will  be  the  com-         / 
mencement  of  an  era  of  activity  and  prosperity,  such  as  hasjiever  been  known  before  in  this 
out  of  the  way  and  almost  forgotten  corner  of  the  world.  / 

Across  a  low  range  of  hills  from  San  Antonio,  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  is  the 
little  village  of  Triunfo.  the  headquarters  of  the  Triunfo  Mining  Company.     Here  is,  with  ^ 
the  exception  of  one  other,  the  only  successful  mining  enterprise  on  the  peninsula.* 

*  Mr.  Brooks  has  kindly  ftiTniSbed  the  following;  data : 

"  The  Triunfo  Gold  ana  Silver  Mining  Company  was  on?ani2ed  in  consequence  of  the  representatiooa 
of  a  commiiifiion  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  San  Fran- 
cisco capital  in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  peninsma.  Don  Pedro  Navarete  was 
governor  at  the  time.  The  conmiissfon  consisted  of  Don  Felix  Glbert,  Don  Ramon  Navarro,  Don  Salva- 
dor ViUarino,  and  Don  Santiago  Viosca— all  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  the  territory,  and  ail  in- 
timately connected  sabBeqaently  with  the  fortunes  of  the  company. 

*'  The  first  ores  extracted  were  shipped  to  Earope,  there  being  no  mill  in  the  territory,  and  no  re- 
dnctlon-works  of  any  kind.  This  ore  tamed  out  remarkably  welt,  bat  the  larger  proportion  being  con- 
sumed in  expenses,  the  company  resolved  to  erect  a  mill  and  romaces  of  their  own.  Great  good  Judg- 
ment was  evinced  by  the  directors  In  the  erection  of  machinery  suitabie  to  the  nature  of  the  ores,  whim 
are  exceedingly  rebellion!^,  consbtlng  of  sulphurets  of  zinc,  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  iron,  cobalt,  etc.. 
in  combination,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  ftilicious  matter.  Withal,  they  did  not  escape,  the  usual  fate  of 
mining  companies.  No  adequate  conception  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  company  or  its  directors 
•  of  the  extent  of  the  enterprise  on  which  tliey  were  entering.  One  of  Its  by-laws  seems  to  liave  been,  that 
the  agent  shonld  not  be  permitted  to  incnr  an  obligation  exceeding  five  thonsand  dollars,  whereas,  the 
fhiight  and  duties  of  a  Pingie  fthipment  have  exceeded  that  amonnt.  Moreover,  shortly  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company,  the  mining-fever  broke  ont  in  California,  and  probably  every  one  of  Its  stockholders 
had  stock  enough  to  make  them  poor  men  for  life. 

"  The  mill,  when  completed,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  worked  the  ores  with  complete  success 
flrom  the  start ;  but  the  blunder  of  blunders  was  not  wanting— the  ore  had  not  been  provided.  In  this 
case  the  mismanagement  appears  to  have  been  unpardonable,  for  subHoqnent  developments  have  proven 
the  existence  of  immense  deposits.  The  company  appears  to  have  been  much  In  debt  at  this  time,  and 
to  have  relied  upon  the  mill,  of  ten  stamps  only,  to  relieve  them  promptly  as  well  as  to  ftimish  hand- 
some dividends.  Had  an  abundant  snpply  of  ore  been  provided,  their  expectations  would  doubtless 
have  been  realized ;  as  it  was,  additional  assessments  had  to  be  called  for,  until  the  mines  could  be  put 
In  better  shape.  As  soon  as  this  condition  of  affairs  was  realized,  their  superintendent  was  removed, 
and  a  new  manager  appointed. 

''About  this  time,  Don  Felix  Glbert,  a  gentleman  of  rare  Intelligence  and  a  groat  ftiend  to  American 
enterprise,  was  elected  governor  of  the  terntory.  Daring  his  administration  were  bnilt  the  wharf  at  La 
Paz,  the  fonndation  of  the  new  custom-house,  the  fine  wagon-road  from  La  Paz  to  Triunfo,  as  well  as 
many  other  public  works  of  note.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  the  mines  of  the  company  appear  to 
have  yielded  not  only  an  abundance  of  ore  for  the  mill,  but  also  some  for  export,  thus  giving  promise 
of  the  great  abundance  since  developed ;  but  of  course  this  was  attended  by  a  great  addiBofuilexpeDse. 
and  the  company,  the  stock-fever  having  subsided,  grew  weary  of  their  enterprise.  Thus,  Just  about  the 
time  tliat  their  property  bad  really  become  valuable,  one  of  the  stockholders  brought  salt  to  restrain  the 
directors  from  collecting  further  asseissments,  and  the  injunction  being  granted,  the  directors,  to  cover 
themselves  as  far  as  possible,  sold  the  bullion  shipped  by  their  agent,  and  returned  his  drafts  protested. 
Had  the  agent  not  been  very  prompt,  this  would  have  been  fiital,  for,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  exe- 
cution would  have  been  issned  instantly  by  the  creditors  upon  every  thing  oelonging  to  the  company, 
the  bare  mines  excepted.  This  danger  was  avoided  by  their  manager  giving  a  mortgage  to  the  governor, 
Don  Felhc  Gll^rt,  in  behalf  of  all  the  creditors ;  and  then,  calling  tliem  together,  and  expliuning  his 
motives,  he  obtained,  after  much  exertion,  an  agreement  signed  by  all,  granting  ibur  months*  time  to 
the  company,  in  which  to  arrange  their  affairs.  With  this  he  proceeded  to  San  Francisco,  and, 
finding  the  company  completely  demoralized  financially,  he  succeeded  In  procuring  a  legal  meeting  of 
the  stockholders,  who  voted  unanimouslv  to  dispose  of  the  property  on  the  best  obtainable  terms,  ap- 
pointing their  agent  to  proceed  to  New  "^ork  ana,  if  necessary,  to  Barope,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  sale. 
By  this  time  a  month  of  the  four  months'  grace  had  been  consumed,  and  by  the  time  the  agent  reached 
New  York,  nearly  two  months  had  elapsed. 

**  In  the  mean  time  great  changes  were  taking  place  on  the  peninsula.  The  governor  to  whom  we 
have  alluded,  Don  Felix  Glbert,  was  strongly  suspected  of  a  tendency  to  imperialism,  but.  In  good 
troth,  he  had  been  placed  In  a  dilemma  between  the  horns  of  which  it  was  really  dimcalt  to  choose.  This, 
led  to  Charybdis— that,  to  Scylla ;  and  while  hesitating,  he  was  spared  further  agony  by  being  driven  out 
of  office.  The  French,  it  appears,  coveting  the  peninsula,  and  yet  not  having  a  soldier  to  spare,  caused 
it  to  be  rumored  repeatedly  that  they  were  about  to  send  the  Ylctoire,  or  the  Venus,  or  the  Lucifer,  with 
forces  to  take  possession.  Having  occasioned  a  sufficient  degree  of  alarm,  they  sent  over  to  say  diplo- 
matically, that  if  the  Lower  Calirornlans  would  recognize  the  empire,  no  force  would  be  sent,  governors 
and  potentates,  custom-house  officers  and  what  not,  shonld  be  permitted  to  remain  and  thrive— every 
thing  should  proceed  exactly  as  heretofore ;  not  a  Frenchman  should  desecrate  the  soil ;  a  oommis- 
sioner.  and  he  a  Lower  Callfomian,  shonld  be  appointed  Jaet  for  the  fbrm  of  the  thing— nothing  more. 

*'  The  bait  took :  the  governor  called  a  meetlncr  of  the  Legislature  to  lay  before  them  the  proposition. 
That  august  body  wished  to  shirk  the  question,  but  It  was  delicately  Intimated  that  they  could  choose 
between  graceful  compliance  and  a  very  ungraceful  one,  and  so,  after  due  deliberation,  it  was  decided  to 
welcome  Se&or  Bspinosa.  Now,  Espinosa  had  formerly  been  governor  of  the  territory,  at  which 
time  Don  Felix  Gibert  bad  been  his  private  secretary,  and  his  friend  and  pupil ;  so,  whatever  Don  Felix 
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The  Triunfo  mines,  some  seven  in  number,  and  all  lying  in  a  compact  body,  belong  to  in 
American  company  of  the  same  name,  and  are  owned  partly  in  San  Francisco  and  partly  in 
Philadelphia.  Like  nearly  all  of  the  others,  these  mines  would  have  been  abandoned  by  tlie 
proprietors,  had  it  not  been  for  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Henry  Brooks,  the  verj 
able  manager  and  principal  owner.  At  a  time  when  all  were  losing  confidence,  because 
they  did  not  see  large  shipments  of  bullion,  and  when  the  trustees  in  the  States  hesitated 

lAay  have  thoaffht  about  Imperial  matters,  he  received  his  friend  gjacefally  and  cordlaDy,  as  in  honor 
bound.  Thio  led  to  misapprehension,  and  thns  it  wan  In  the  nature  of  things  tliat  when  a  Bnutll  force, 
dioBatiefled  with  their  pretty  little  arrani^roente,  marched  on  La  Paz,  Don  Felix  and  his  fHend  both  had 
to  retire  with  remarkaole  promptitude. '  So  for  Don  Felix  had  made  a  mistake— a  rolatalce  only;  bal 
from  this  time  forward  every  step  was  a  fktal  one.  If  he  had  retired  quietly  ttom  La  Paz  to  the  inieiior, 
he  was  po  generally  beloved  that  be  would  not  only  have  been  perfectly  safe,  but  he  would  have  been  rein- 
stated tn  a  few  weeks  at  farthest.  As  it  was.  he  crossed  over  to  Ifazallan,  where  he  was  of  coane  . 
greeted  as  a  distlnffnished  sufferer  for  the  imperial  cause ;  firom  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co, was  Introduced  to  Maximilian,  received  at  hie  hands  the  decoration  or  Quadalnpe,  which  cost  bin 
fifty  dollars,  and  thus  destroyed  at  a  blow  the  brightest  prospects  for  a  distinguished  and  eminently  ase- 
fhl  life  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  young  man  of  eight-and-twenty. 

*'  The  above  is  a  great  digression ;  but  thus  it  was  that  when  the  agent  of  the  Triunfo  Company  ^^ 
tomed  ftom  the  East,  liaviug  been  successful  in  the  object  of  his  misbion,  the  best  fHend  of  the  compuiy 
was  a  fugitive,  and  tne  agent  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  property  sought  to  foredoee 
the  mortage  in  his  own  behalf ;  fortunately— although  the  attempt  occasioned  considerable  expense— it 
was  a  complete  failure ;  the  new  company  paid  the  debts,  released  the  mortgage,  and  took  posaescion  is 
due  form. 

^'  The  new  company,  entitled  the  Triunfo  Silver  Mining  and  Commercial  Company,  had  decided  npon 
the  erection  of  a  larger  and  better  mill,  since  it  had  been  proven  that  the  product  of  the  mines  would  be 
Ihr  in  excess  of  the  old  one.  After  arranging affain  in  La  Paz,  the  agent  proceeded  to  San  Fnocifcoto 
order  the  machinery,  and  In  the  mean  time  another  revolution,  or  rather  two  or  three  of  them,  oocoired, 
or  perhaps  they  might  be  described  more  Justly  as  a  revolution  and  a  revolutionary  fizzle. 

*'  Don  Antonio  Pedrin,  who  succeeded  to  the  governorship  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  yice-goveroor.  n 
one  of  those  (alas,  rara  aves  in  these  days)  who  prefer  retirement  and  simplicii  v  to  the  honon  and  einol- 
omenta  of  ofnce ;  therefore  he  signifiea  his  desire  that  a  new  election  snoold  be  held  as  promptlj  as 
possible.  The  rival  candidates  were  Don  Rainon  Navarro  and  Don  Pedro  Navarete,  both  ex-govemoR. 
During  the  election  charges  and  counter-charges  were  made  of  t>allot-box  stuffing ;  a  quarrel  ensa<M, 
which  culminated  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Navarru  to  seize  the  penon  of  Navarete ;  this  was  foiled, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  intervention  of  Americans,  a  very  imprudent  intermeddling  with  local  squabbler. 
The  upshot  of  it  ail  was  that  nobody  was  elected,  so,  far  a  wiiile,  Don  Antonio  Pedrin  coutinued  to  hold 
the  uncoveted  dignity.  But  Navarete,  who  was  fh>m  San  Jos6,  was  bent  on  office ;  assuming  titat  be  • 
had  been  legally  elected,  and  making  a  charge  against  Pedrin  of  having  sympathized  with  his  rival.  b« 
marched  on  La  Paz,  took  the  vice-governor  prisoner,  whom  he  had  a  strong  disposition  to  shoot,  bal 
finally  banished. 

**  It  was  during  these  troublous  times  that  an  event  occurred— more  fatal,  for  the  time  being,  to  tbe 
interests  of  the  peninsula  than  any  which  iiad  oocnrred.  This  was  the  seizure  of  the  Mexican  packet- 
ship  John  L.  Stephens  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  by  Dana,  an  American,  holding  commission  under  Corona 
The  act  was  of  course  perfectly  Justifiable,  and  the  steamer  a  legal  prize,  had  Dana  chosen  to  make  a 
prize  of  her ;  but  though  die  escaped  on  very  easy  terms,  the  company  withdrew  their  steamer  firom  mt 
peninsular  trade,  and  thus  the  country  remained  almost  entirely  cut  off  fVx>m  communication  wltb  toe 
world  for  nine  months,  and  this  too  with  steamers  running  up  or  down  the  entire  length  of  its  coast  every 
two  or  three  days. 

"  The  Triunfo  Company  were  the  greatest  snfferera  by  this  dinaster,  for  their  machinery,  as  als)^ 
very  large  amount  of  merchandise  and  material,  had  been  purchased  under  contract  to  be  put  ^hMra  tne 
steamer  of  May,  the  seizure  of  the  John  L.  Stephens  occurring  in  April.  After  much  dlfllculty  and  deiar, 
the  company  chartered  a  sailing-yeseel  which,  after  getting  out  to  sea.  had  to  put  back  In  a  ainlcini;  con- 
dition. The  machinery  had  to  oe  reshipped  on  the  brig  Lopud,  whicii  finally  put  to  sea  in  July,  reaco- 
Ing  La  Paz  about  the  middle  of  August.  In  the  mean  tfmo.  the  agent,  who  had  returned  to  the  p^iQ* 
SUM,  after  securing,  as  he  thought,  the  shipment  of  the  machlnerv,  unable  to  conceive  the  occasion  on» 
non-arrival,  crossed  over  to  Mazatlan  in  a  small  sailing-vessel,  ana  from  thence  took  steamer  to  San  FHQ* 
Cisco,  to  ascertain  the  occasion  of  the  delay.  On  his  arrival  the  brig  had  sailed,  whereupon  he  took  urn 
Eastern  steamer  Colorado,  for  the  cape ;  but  a  storm  springing  up,  he  was  unable  to  land,  and  ^^^.^ 
ried  on  to  ManzaniUo  and  Acapulco,  detained  there  some  days,  as  the  up-steamer  had  broke  her  snais 
and  finally  took  passage  back  on  the  steamer  California,  to  encounter  a  still  severer  storm  at  tbe  cape 
despite  of  which  he  landed,  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  . 

^'  From  this  time  forward,  the  erection  of  the  new  mill  of  the  Triunfo  Company  and  the  derelopme^ 
of  Its  mines  steadily  progressed,  despite  of  several  additional  revolutions,  with  a  revolt  of  ^®.  p^ 
thrown  in;  for  Navarette  had  made  nlmself  extremely  unpopular  among  all  classes.    Daring  *^^^^ 
ministration  It  was  customary  to  levy  a  forced  loan  upon  the  Mexican  merchants  about  once  a  ^^'^^Jl^ 
attempt  to  play  the  same  game  upon  Americans  resulted  in  an  indignation-meeting  and  the  developm^^ 
of  a  spirit  which  he  had  nitle  expected.    Several  attempts  were  made  to  remove  him — one  by  17*°^* 
vador  villarino,  which  reralted  in  the  slaughter  of  two  hones,  and  a  diplomatic  termination,  ^^\^ 
Navarete  still  Otfe  PoliUoo.    On  the  reappointment  of  Don  Antonio  Pedrin  by  Juarez,  that  K^r^]|^^ 
relumed  flpom  San  Franc!  "  --       -  -  --  ^ -«- 

at  La  Paz.    Navarete  ans 

by  forced  marches,  the  rival  (^^^.w-v^^..^  .^.....^.....^.w^  ..  .^..^..^^.^w,  „^^.^, ......  ^^u^.u^  »...>..  -  ,    ^_. 

week— I  foiget  which— with  a  loss  of  two  men,  Navarete  retreated,  leaving  Don  Antonio  Pedrin  ina«^ 
ter  of  the  situation.  ,    -* 

"  Withal,  this  is  a  very  peaceable  country  (donH  laugh)— nobody  is  ever  robbed  or  murdered ;  •' '^. 
such  an  event  does  not  occur  oftener  than  once  in  a  year  or  two.    During  all  these  disturbances,  woe 
armed  men  were  running  ail  over  the  country,  no  outrage  of  any  kind  occurred :  neither  when  they  we 
finally  disbanded.    Qovemor  Pedrin,  confident  In  the  affection  of  the  people,  has  dismissed  every  «»• 
dler,  keeping  not  even  a  guard.  ..  v^^ 

*' As  to  the  Triunfo  Company,  it  has  successfully  surmounted  all  the  Innumerable  obstacles  it  « 
had  to  encounter,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  all  these  disturbances  its  property  was  *jv°r^ 
lously  respected.    On  the  road,  while  native  teams  and  pack-trains  were  fbeely  taken  By  either  or  raw 
every  belligerent,  those  of  the  company  were  never  Interfered  with.  t.,. 

**  The  amount  of  ore  crushed  and  roasted  in  three  weeks'  run  was  860  tons ;  the  amount  *^"^. 
mated,  100,  less  than  half  of  the  amalgamating  power  being  completed  at  the  start    The  yi^JJ*  vlrs 
enty  dollan  per  ton,  rather  a  poor  grade  of  ore  being  wonced  nrat,  for  precaution's  sake.    The  d^ 
averaged  000  fine,  and  command  tbeliigbest  premium  of  any  shipped  to  San  Francisco  market. 
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about  further  assessments,  Mr.  Brooks,  nothing  daunted  by  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  spent  his  own  money  freely,  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  company  and  carry  on 
the  work.  At  last,  stimulated  by  bis  zeal  and  persistency,  the  company  came  again  to  his 
support,  and,  as  a  result,  are  to-day  owners  of  a  mining  property  equalled  in  value  by  very 
few  on  the  continent.  The  work  heretofore  done  has  been  principally  opening  the  veins, 
with  a  view  to  steady  work  in  the  future.  Two  of  the  mines  have  been  prepared  so  that 
they  can  keep  the  five  twenty-four-stamp  mills  running  for  several  years  by  the  ore  already  in 
eight.  These  two  mines,  the  Mendocena  and  the  Moline&a,  adjoin  each  other,  and  need 
but  a  few  feet  of  tunnel  to  connect  their  workings.  The  vein  is  so  situated  in  a  hill,  that  the 
mines  can  be  worked  to  a  depth  of  between  600  and  700  feet  from  the  surface  without  the  neces- 
sity of  pumping,  and  as  soon  as  the  two  mines  are  connected  (in  the  seventh  level  of  the  Mendo- 
cena), all  of  the  ore  can  be  taken  out  of  the  tunnel  of  the  Molinena,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  hoist- 
ing. The  body  of  ore  in  these  mines  averages  throughout  about  four  feet  in  thickness,  very 
uniform  in  character,  and  varying  very  little  from  the  "average  width,  except  that  it  shows  a 
slow  though  steady  tendency  to  widen  downward.  It  is  probable  that  measurements  would 
show  an  average  thickness  of  nearer  five  feet  than  four,  in  the  lowest  fifty  feet.  The  ore  it- 
self is  a  compound  of  sulpburet  of  lead,  antimony,  etc.,  containing  about  one  hundred  dol- 
lars of  silver  to  the  ton. 

Mr.  Loher  made  a  series  of  assays  from  samples  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  to  obtain 
average,  and  his  results  varied  from  $90  to  $124  per  ton.  Choice  specimens  of  first-class 
ore  yielded  $225  per  ton.  An  extension  has  been  made  on  the  dip  of  the  vein,  so  as  to  give 
the  present  company  control  of  the  vein  to  any  depth  to  which  work  will  probably  ever  be 
carried. 

Besides  these  three  claims,  there  are  also  four  others,  belonging  to  the  same  company,  on 
a  parallel  vein  somewhat  smaller,  and  with  ore  of  a  slightly  different  character.  On  one  of 
these  claims  considerable  work  has  been  done,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ore  taken  out.  During 
the  period  of  struggle  for  existence,  this  ore  was  worked  in  a  ten-stamp  mill,  and  supplied  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  funds  used  in  keeping  under  way  the  work  of  preparation  on  the 
other  mines.  This  ore  contains  a  preponderance  of  zinc,  and  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Youngjohn, 
the  metallurgist,  that  it  is  less  refractory  than  that  of  the  other  veins.  On  all  of  the  claims 
in  this  vein  small  shafts  and  irregular  excavations  have  been  made  by  the  Mexicans  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  "  azogue  metal,"  or  ore  that  could  be  amal- 
gamated without  roasting,  and  which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphides  near 
the  surface.  These  excavations,  trifling  in  themselves,  are  still  sufl^cient  to  prove  that  a  con- 
siderable body  of  ore  is  found  along  the  whole  line  of  the  vein  included  within  those  boun- 
daries. From  the  relative  positions,  and  the  angles  at  which  these  two  veins  dip,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  may  eventually  be  found  to  be  united  below,  inasmuch  as  in  descend- 
ing they  approach  each  other  rapidly,  and  are  not  very  far  apart  even  at  the  surface. 

The  vein  on  which  the  Mendocefia  and  Molinena  mines  are  situated  has  been  traced  sev- 
eral miles,  and  the  whole  length  is  covered  with  cliiims.  Some  of  these  are  held  on  the 
Micawber  principle,  while  others  have  been  opened  partially,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Mex- 
ican Mines,"  to  the  extent  of  succe.ssful  working.  These  mines,  known  as  the  San  Pedro  and 
the  old  and  new  San  Nicolas,  have  been  worked  in  an  irregular  and  inefficient  manner  for  a 
series  of  years,  and,  in  spite  of  the  miserable  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  done, 
proved  throughout  very  remunerative  to  the  owners.  There  is  no  material  difference  between 
the  appearance  of  the  vein  here  and  in  the  mines  already  described.  Besides  these  mines, 
there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Triunfo  and  San  Antonio  a  few  that  will  undoubtedly  prove  good, 
and,  of  course,  as  is  always  the  case,  a  host  of  worthless  ones. 

During  our  stay  in  this  neighborhood  we  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Brooks,  who  had  been 
our  travelling  companion  from  the  cape.    Through  the  untiring  kindness  and  courtesy  of  this 
gentleman,  assisted  by  all  the  other  officers  of  the  company,  we  were  enabled  to  see  much 
more  of  the  region  in  the  limited  time  we  spent  there,  than  would  have  been  possible  had  we 
I     been  thrown  on  our  own  resources. 
J  After  a  delay  of  four  or  five  days,  partly  spent  in  investigating  the  mines  and  partly  in 

fighting  against  the  inevitable  "  poco  tiempo "  procrastination,  which  is  the  most  marked 
^characteristic  of  the  whole  Spanish- American  people,  and  which  drove  Mr.  Browne  to  his 
y  wit^s  end  with  impatience,  we  ran  down  to  La  Paz  on  a  flying  visit.     There  is  a  good  road  alfS. 
the  way,  for  which  the  county  is  indebted  to  foreign  energy.    The  distance  is  46  miles,  and    j 
this,  together  with  another  wagon-road  from  San  Antonio  to  Yentana  Bay,  25  miles  long,  andy^ 
also  made  by  for^igiers,  makes  about  one-half  of  all  the  length  of  wagon-road  on  the  penin- 
sula. .  "  " 

Our  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  myself,  started  from  Triunfo  on  tiie 
morning  of  January  12th,  and  rode  to  a  rancho  called  Las  Playitas,  some  88  miles  from 
Triunfo.  The  road  is  gently  undulating,  with  occasional  stretches  of  level  ground.  As  a 
work  of  private  enterprise  it  reflects  great  credit  on  the  company,  at  whose  expense  all  the 
more  important  parts  were  made,  although  it  is  called  a  "  camino  real,"  and  is  really  the 
property  of  governmenL  The  route  lies  through  an  undulating,  rather  hilly  country,  and  is 
on  an  average  descent  from  the  summit  of  a  ridge  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  offices 
of  the  company.    The  hills  are  covered  with  a  vegetation  very  characteristic  of  the  lower 
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part  of  the  territory,  and  this  ride  alone  from  LaPaztoTriunfo  would  give  to  a  botanist  • 
very  fair  idoa  of  the  flora  of  the  region.  On  tfie  elevated  ^ound  the  two  Bpeciea  of  giant 
cactus  (Cereus  sp.  ?)  tower  everywhere  from  80  to  40  feet  high ;  with  them  are  the  more 
graceful  shafts  of  the  Pitahaya  dulce,  yielding  a  fruit  said  to  be  superior  to  the  strawbeny; 
not  so  prominent  in  altitude,  but  more  numerous,  are  the  Sour  Pitahajws  with  their  8Iltk^ 
like  branches  and  formMable  thorns,  while  less  obtrusive  than  any  of  these  is  the  Visutga  or 
Turk's-head  cactus,  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  in  the  country.  This  is  a  spherioil  or 
elongated  mass  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  covered  with  formidable  spines,  three  or  four  inchei 
long,  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction,  and  the  longest  of  them  curved  like  a  fish-hooL 
Woe  to  the  man  who  should  stumble  against  them  in  the  dark !  but,  in  this  country,  people 
are  very  CHreful  not  to  stumble  in  the  dark.  The  very  babies  learn  to  run  barefoot  where 
half  the  vegetation  is  covered  with  thorns  like  needles,  and  accidents  from  this  source  are 
nearly  unknown.  The  weary  traveller,  dizzy  with  the  overpowering  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
parched  with  thirst,  can  find  relief  almbst  instantly  by  the  use  of  this  plant.  It  grows  almost 
everywhere,  from  Cape  San  Lucas  to  beyond  San  Diego,  and  its  bright-red  thorns  distingaiEh 
it  at  once  from  all  the  other  Cacti.  Unlike  most  of  the  others,  it  has  no  woody  skeleton,  and 
*  with  a  large  knife  can  be  readily  cut  to  pieces.  The  interior,  cut  into  thin  slices  and  held  in 
the  air  for  a  few  moments,  cools  by  evaporation  and  can  then  be  eaten,  or  at  least  chewed  so 
as  to  extract  the  moisture.  The  amount  of  fluid  matter  in  it  is  very  great,  and  the  taste  ifl 
not  unlike  that  of  green  cucumber.  Besides  the  above  more  prominent  species,  there  are 
the  graceful  Carambuya,  most  to  be  admired  because  its  thorns  are  short ;  the  Choreas,  which 
have  a  bad  trick  whenever  they  are  touched  of  dropping  their  leaves,  studded  with  thorns  as 
sharp  as  a  cambric  needle,  and  which  attach  themselves  to  one  with  a  pertinacity  worthy  of 
a  better  cause ;  the  flat-leaved  "  prickly-pear,"  and  half  a  dozen  more  of  the  *'  small  fry," 
which,  although  hardly  worth  a  separate  mention,  demand  their  full  share  of  attention  from 
the  unfortunate,  who  is  obliged  to  pick  his  way  through  a  Lower  California  thicket. 

Of  trees,  the  preponderance  of  species  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Acacias ;  the  Mesqnit 
and  Lipua,  invaluable  for  forage ;  the  Palo  Blanco,  with  wood  like  ivory  or  lignum  vit«  for 
hardness  ;  the  Palo  Verde  and  the  Palobrea,  with  bark  as  green  as  grasd,  that  of  the  latter 
being,  as  the  name  implies,  a  coat  of  resinous  gum  instead  of  a  true  bark ;  two  species  of 
Torote,  with  wood  so  soft  and  brittle,  that  a  green  limb  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  without 
a  fljw,  broke  short  off  close  to  tbc  trunk  under  the  weight  of  my  saddle  only:  these,  with  half 

y,a  dozen  shrubs,  some  bearing  beautiful  flowers,  are  all  acacias.  Less  abundant,  but  found 
occasionally,  are  the  wild  fig-trees,  and  one  or  two  bearing  excellent  fruit.  The  undergrowth 
,  -consists  of  a  great  variety  of  bushes,  nearly  all  of  wHTcTi  were  strangers  to  us,  and  most  of 
them,  bearing  their  full  proportion  of  thorns,  fill  in  every  available  spot,  and  make  a  dense 
and  tangled  mass  of  vegetation,  through  which  only  the  native  cattle  attempt  to  force  a  pas- 
sage. These  animals,  with  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  thorns,  rove  everywhere,  and  pick  up  a 
good  living,  feeding  principally  on  "  bunch  grass,"  a  kind  of  grass  that  exists  everywhere  on 
the  west  coast  of  North  America,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  forage 
plants. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  road,  at  a  place  called  the  Calabazas  or  Gourds,  is  a  range  of 
granite  hills,  in  which  many  traces  of  copper  have  been  found.  Some  attempts  at  mining 
have  been  made,  but  so  far  they  have  all  ended  unsuccessfully.  There  are  nevertheless 
many  persons  here  who  still  retain  confidence  in  the  future  value  of  these  mines,  or  at  least 
say  they  do.  They  all  seem  to  own  shares,  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  sell  at  good  round 
prices.  Not  having  time  to  visit  them,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  for  our- 
selves. 

The  Playitas  is  a  little  rancho  in  the  hills  near  the  borders  of  the  plains  of  La  Paz.  The 
granite  on  the  edge  of  this  plain  is  overlaid  by  stratified  volcanic  ash,  and  this  in  turn  by  a 
very  hard  porphyritic  trachyte,  dipping  usually  to  the  west  and  northwest,  but  somewhat  con- 
torted near  La  Paz.  South  of  this  is  the  high  granite  chain  of  the  Cacachilas,  in  which  are 
also  some  mines  claimed  to  be  good. 

Our  duties  did  not  lead  us  in  this  direction,  and  we  were  obliged  reluctantly  to  for^  ^oe 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  district.  The  ores  which  I  saw  resemble  those  of  San  Antonio  and 
Triunfo,  except  in  that  they  seem  to  contain  much  more  lead. 

The  road  along  the  plain  to  La  Paz  is  wide  and  perfectly  level,  cut  in  the  greater  part 
through  a  monte,  or  thicket  of  cactus.  The  soil  is  good  in  places ;  in  other  parts,  especially 
'"  near  La  Paz,  it  is  somewhat  gravelly.  A  large  tract  here  could  be  cultivated,  were  it  not  for 
the  absence  of  water.  Doubtless,  water  coU^d  be  obtained  by  artesian  boriug,'l)ut,  from  tw 
thickness  of  the  volcanic  ash,  the  wells  would  in  all  probability  have  to  reach  a  great  depth 
before  striking  a  good  supply.  The  high  range  of  the  Cacachilas  would  supply  more  water 
than  would  bo  needed  to  irrigate  the  whole  valley,  but  the  depth  necessary  to  obtain  it  w  • 
problem  that  can  only  be  solved  by  actual  experiment 

The  city  is  one  of  the  very  few  which  do  not  belie,  on  a  close  inspection,  the  appe*'^!* 
they  present  from  a  distance.  Seen  from  the  road  one  cannot  obtain  a  very  good  idea  of  i*» 
though  its  white  houses,  nestling  among  palms  and  cottonwoods,  make  a  picture  that,  once 
seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  But  if  the  view  fW>m  the  land  side  is  lovely,  words  almost  vA 
to  convey  an  idea  of  its  beauty  when  seen  from  the  bay.    The  houses  are,  with  ft  vJiff^ 
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exception,  and  a  foreign  innovation  at  that,  all  of  one  story ;  they  are  mostly  built  of  adobe,  - 
or  mud  bricks  dried  in  tBesun";"tliS 'walls  are  very  thick  and  whitewashed,  the  roofa  are  flat 
<ind  are  made  of  burnt  bricks,  or  tiles  laid  on  palm-poles,  and  the  whole  covered  with  cement. 
The  streets  are  mostly  shaded  by  cottonwoods  and  willows,  and  in  many  of  the  gardens  are 
the  tall  and  graceful  fan  and  date  palms,  sufficiently  numerous  to  stamp  the  picture  with  an 
unmistakably  tropical  aspect  The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  a  low  flat  but  little 
raised  above  the  tide ;  back  of  this  is  a  very  low  table-land,  on  which  are  many  of  the  finer 
residences,  the  cuartel  or  barracks,  the  church,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  more  imposing  edifices. 
Seen  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  the  brilliant  contrast  between  the  white  houses  and  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  relieved  by  the  more  scattered  but  more  pretentious 
buildings  of  the  upper  portion,  and  the  effect  is  immeasurably  heightened  by  the  rugged 
masses  of  the  sombre  Gacachilas  in  the  background.  But  alas !  even  here  is  not  yet  para- 
dise ;  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  world,  a  climate  with  which  even  that  of  the  much- 
praised  Italy  cannot  compare,  a  country  in  which  laziness  is  at  a  premium ;  in  fact,  when  it 
would  seem  that  one  could  dream  life  away  without  a  care,  even  here  the  picture  has  a  dark 
side.  In  the  months  of  September  to  November  the  town  is  subject  to  the  most  terrible 
hurricanes,  ships  are  driven  on  shore  higl^  and  dry,  trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots  or  broken 
like  reeds,  every  tlung  that  the  storm-king  touches  is  destroyed  as  effectually  as  if  by  fire,  and 
in  a  day  perhaps  may  be  ruined  property  that  has  taken  years  to  accumulate.  It  is  princi- 
pally on  this  account  that  the  houses  are  built  so  low,  and  with  so  little  about  them  that  can 
be  affected  by  storms. 

I        In  La  Paz  we  were  very  well  received  by  Mr.  Elmer,  the  United  States  consul,  who  is  very 
/  enthusiastic  over  the  valu^  of^tbe  peninsula^  and  who,  moreover,  as  in  duty  bound,  is  a  firm 
/  believer  in  the  iioctnne  of  "  riTanifeSt  destiny."    Another  gentleman  here,  Mr.  Vioska,  the 
'  agent  of  the  steamship  and  express  companies,  very  kindly  did  every  thing  h^  could  to  assist 
us  and  facilitate  our  work.  Accompanied  by  this  gentleman,  we  had  a  long  and  tedious  inter- 
view with  Don  Antonio  P(*(}rin^  thp  governor.    The  old  gentleman  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  much  better  ranchcro  tnan  politician,  and  certainly  the  little  I  saw  of  him  conOrmed  me  in 
that  opinion.    The  free  manner  in  which  he  saw  fit  to  criticise  the  acts  of  his  superiors  before 
strangers,  and  foreigners  at  that,  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  convey  a  high  opinion  of  his  tact 
OS  a  politician.    Nevertheless,  the  thinking  men  of  the  Territory  are  better  satisfied  with  him 
than  they  generally  are  with  their  governors,  from  the  fact  that,  whatever  are  his  feelings  in 
other  respects,  they  believe  him  to  be  strictly  honest  and  incorruptible. 

After  spending  two  days  in  La  Paz,  and  visiting  the  United  States  steamer  Suwance,  which 
was  lying  in  the  harbor,  we  returned  to  Triunfo,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Wiss,  a  German  physi- 
cian of  San  Antonio,  who  afterward  joined  us  on  the  trip  to  Magdalcna  Bay.  Our  ride  back 
was  accompanied  by  no  incidents  of  special  interest,  except  the  persistent  efforts  of  a  Mexi- 
can, who  followed  us  several  miles,  endeavoring  to  sell  us  a  mule  for  about  two  and  a  half 
times  its  real  value.  The  sale  was  not  effected.  We  reached  Triunfo  on  Wedntssday  after- 
noon, and  on  Thursday,  January  17th,  while  Mr.  Browne  was  immersed  in  the  pleasant  occupa- 
tion of  buying  mules,  and  trying  to  avoid  being  cheated  by  the  Mexicans,  who  are  the  worst 
jockeys  in  the  world,  Mr.  L5her  and  I  spent  the  morning  visiting  some  of  the  mines  that  we 
had  not  as  yet  examined  fully.  Returning  a  little  after  noon,  and  taking  a  hasty  lunch,  we 
packed  up,  bade  a  reluctant  good-by  to  our  friends,  and,  with  many  regrets  at  leaving  a 
place  where  our  stay  had  been  so  pleasant,  we  started  out,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
)  en  rouie  for  Magdalena  Bay,  our  party  consisting  of  seven,  including  Dr.  Wiss  Hud  bis  mozo, 
1^  or  servant,  and  Jesus  Castillo,  our  Mexican  guide.  We  rode  but  half  a  dozen  miles  and  made 
'  our  first  dry  camp ;  that  is,  we  camped  at  a  spot  where  we  had  pretty  grass,  but  no  water 
except  what  we  carried  in  our  canteens.  •  ' 

Next  morning,  passing  through  a  deep  cafion  cut  through  cliffs  of  mica  slates,  we  emerged 
on  a  mesa,  covered  with  a  scanty  soil  of  red  gravel,  and  in  the  afternoon  reached  Todos 
I        Santos,  forty-five  miles  from  Triunfo,  and  a  mile  from  the  \Ye3t  coast.    The  village  is  built  on 
K  the  edge  of  TTnr'mesa,  overlooking  the  creek  bottom,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  a 
f'^     hundred  souls.    It  consists  of  the  inevitable  plaza,  with  a  fine  church  on  one  side,  the  other 
three  sides  being  bordered  by  fiat-roofed  houses,  mostly  private  residences,  though  one  or 
>^       two  are  occupied  as  stores.    The  most  pretentious  of  the  houses  is  that  of  Don  Salvador  Yil-- 
larino,^he  great  man  of  the  place,  and  almost  the  only  resident,  if  not  the  only  one,  who  can    \ 
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Speak  English.    We  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  at  his  house,  and  found  that,  like  most  of 
■the  more  intelligent  of  his  countrymen,  while  he  looked  upon  the  eve.ntualjLbsLQrption  of  the 
Territory  .by  ihe  United. States  oa-  inevitable,  he  was  nevertheless  Ibitterly  opposed  te  it,  be-  \ 
cause,  as  he  frankly  acknowledged,  the  two  races  cannot  come  into  contact  without  resulting 
in  the  extinction  or  driving  out  of  his  own  people.     He  had  witnessed  it  in  Upper  California,      \ 
where,  over  whole  counties,  the  local  names  are  almost  the  only  trace  left  by  the  Spanish       \ 
race,  afler  the  short  space  of  twentv  years  of  American  occupation.     The  gardens  and  fields 
here  are  many  acres  in  extent,  anH^cover  all  the  landThat  can  be  irrigated  in  the  bottom.       / 
Figs,  oranges,  vines,  bananas,  and  sugar-cane  are  the  principal  productions.    The  latter  is  by      / 
far  the  most  important  item,  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  sugar  being  made  here  every  year.    / 
The  spot  is  very  pretty,  and  perhaps  looks  the  more  so  by  contrast  with  the  semi-desert  ti.^y 
pearance  of  the  surrounding  country. 
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Haying  procured  one  more  mule  here,  thus  filling  our  complement  of  animals,  we  started 

X       about  noon,  and  went  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arroyo  de  las  Palmaritas,  or  little  palm-groTe, 

^r  s'         travelling  the  whole  distance  over  sandj  and  gravelly  flats,  covered  with  cactus  and  busbes, 

/  y        /without  treefi.     We  camped  near  the  only  water,  a  well  of  saltish  water,  dug  near  the  merest 

1^  j     pretence  of  a  house.    The  rancho  was  inhabited  by  a  large  family,  who  eked  out  a  scanty  sab- 

1      sistence  from  a  few  cattle^cheese  and  milk  being  almost  their  entire  foo<JL  as  is  the  case  vith 

\     very  many  of  the  poorer  people  of  this  region.      The  proprfetor,  in  "blTssful  ignorance  of  any 

\   thing  better,  asked  usTwit^  all  the  simplicity  in  the  world,  how  we  liked  his  place  ;  he  *^  liked 

it  very  much  "  himself,  so  nicely  situated,  and  with  such  good  pasture  for  animals.     We,  of 

course,  admired  it  exceedingly,  complimented  him  on  the  extent  and  .excellence  of  the  inoproTe^ 

ments  he  had  put  upon  it ;  said  improvements  consisting  of  a  house  of  upright  poles  set  in 

the  ground,  and  admitting  of  admirable  ventilation,  covered  by  a  ragged  thatch,  a  oorral  or 

cattle-pen,  and  a  well  of  execrable  water. 

The  next  morning,  the  20th,  we  left  our  contented  friend,  and  travelled  twenty-seven 
miles  over  a  barren  sandy  tract,  supporting  a  scanty  growth,  passing  a  rancho  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arroyo  de  Cirrisal,  simUar  to  the  one  we  left  in  the  morning,  and  camped  in  the  aftemooa 
on  the  rancho  of  the  Innocentes.  This  is  a  much  better  rancho  than_those  we  had  passed  ;  there 
being  no  arable  land  here,  it  is  only  fit  for  stock-raising,  but  the'proprTetbr,  Senor  Carvallo,  is 
said  to  be,  in  the  local  sense  of  the  word,  rich.  He  has  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  J^ 
horses,  and  mules,  besides  an  enormous  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  This  being  my  birthday, 
we  celebrated  it  by  a  rather  poor  attempt  at  aguardiente  punch,  made  in  a  tin  pan,  drunk  oat  of 
tin  cups,  and  profusely  seasoned  with  apologies  from  our  cook  because  he  could  not  do  better. 
Seiior  Carvallo  is  "  compadre,"  or  fellow-godfather  to  our  guide  Jesus,  and,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  latter,  we  engaged  one  of  the  sons  of  the  former  to  accompany  us  as  mozo  and  general 
assistant.  Domingo,  a  large,  fine-looking  man,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  had  never  been  far- 
ther from  here  than  to  La  Paz,  and  it  was  only  after  profuse  promises  of  taking  care  of  him 
that  his  mother  would  let  him  go,  even  under  the  especial  care  and  protection  of  Jesus.  AikI 
well  she  might  fear,  for  a  more  ignorant,  unsophisticated,  overgrown  baby  never  left  a 
mothcr^s  side.  Lazy  to  a  proverb,  he  was  utterly  useless,  except  when  on  the  road  he  fias 
placed  behind  the  pack-mules  to  drive  them,  and  there  his  mule  carried  him  along  without 
any  exertion  on  his  part.  Like  most  lazy  people,  he  was  an  excellent  trencherman,  and  this 
trait,  especially  when  our  supplies  of  fresh  meat  ran  low,  made  him  a  constant  thorn  in  the 
flesh  to  the  cook,  who  declared  that  he  liked  to  see  fair  play. 

January  2\8t. — Our  road  lay  over  low  gravel  tables  close  to  the  coast,  twenty-one  miles  to 
a  dry  camp.  We  gave  the  animals  water  about  noon,  and  carried  sufficient  for  ourselves  in 
leathern  bottles.  Near  this  camp  we  first  encountered  the  peculiar  table-lands  which  noake 
half  of  Lower  California.  They  are  here  represented  by  a  very  slight  elevation  of  an  impure 
limestone  with  obscure  casts  of  fossil  shells,  all  apparently  belonging  to  living  species.  The 
limestone  dips  at  an  extremely  low  angle,  sloping  upward  to  the  eastward,  until  it  caps  high 
hills  with  their  tops  as  flat  as  if  they  had  been  planed  off  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Our  camp  being  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  I  spent  an  hour  on  the  sand  and 
among  the  rocks  hunting  for  shells  or  shell-fish.  Neither  I  nor  the  Mexican,  who  was  down 
with  me,  could  find  any  thing  except  old  shells,  inhabited  by  hermit  crabs.  Of  these  there 
were  hundreds  running  over  the  sands,  hiding  under  every  loose  stone,  and  even  travelling 
into  the  busbes,  a  hundred  yards  from  the  water,  apparently  in  search  of  food.  Star-fishes 
and  actineas  were  abundant,  but  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  any  interest  to  a  concho- 
loglst. 

On  the  22d  we  rode  twenty-three  miles,  partly  on  the  tables,  partly  on  the  hard  sand 
beach.  Our  ride  was  varied  by  but  few  incidents.  We  captured  a  turtle  on  the  beach,  but 
he  was  either  wounded  or  sick,  and,  as  we  could  not  determine  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  we  threw  him  into  the  water.  He  was  so  weak  that  the  next  wave  turned  him  over  on 
his  back,  and  he  did  not  seem  able  to  resume  his  natural  position,  so  we  abandoned  him  to 
his  fate,  mourning  that  our  bright  visions  of  aldermanic  fare  had  come  to  so  untimely  an  end, 
before  we  had  hardly  had  time  to  realize  our  seeming  good  fortune.  But  we  were,  after  all, 
not  doomed  to  disappointment.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  turtle,  a  band  of  three  or  four 
black-tail  deer  crossed  a  little  hill  in  advance  of  us.  I  dismounted,  followed  them  on  foot, 
and,  before  the  pack-mules  were  fairly  unloaded,  I  was  standing  exultingly  over  a  fine  fat 
buck  kicking  in  his  death-struggles  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  camp.  He  made  a  wel- 
come addition  to  our  larder,  for  the  cook  had  just  announced  the  melancholy  intelligence 
that  we  were  entirely  out  of  fresh  meat. 

On  Wednesday,  the  23d,  our  route  lay  inland  mostly  on  the  low  tables,  except  a  couple  of 
miles  across  a  piece  of  bottom,  known  as  the  Arroyo  Guadalupe.  This  word  arroyOy  meaning 
strictly  the  bed  of  a  stream,  is  applied  in  Lower  California  to  any  place  in  which  water  runs, 
whether  it  be  a  deep  ravine  or  cafion,  a  broad  open  valley  or  cafiada,  or  a  mere  gutter. 
The  Arroyo  Guadalupe  is  at  least  two  miles  wide,  and  what  should  be  properly  called  the 
arroyo  is  perhaps  ten  feet  wide.  There  is  no  water  in  the  valley,  but  the  line  of  mesquit  and 
willow- trees,  and  the  numerous  patches  of  very  green  grass,  show  that  water  had  either  been 
there  until  very  recently,  or  that  there  was  considerable  moisture  in  the  soil.  Leaving  this 
valley,  crossing  a  very  rocky  but  narrow  range  of  hill^,  and  picking  our  way  among  angular 
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fragments  of  Tolcanic  rocks,  we  reached  the  Agua  Colorada  or  Red  Water,  so  named  from 
the  color  of  the  rocks.  We  made  in  all  about  twenty-six  miles,  but  they  were  long  ones  and 
tiresome,  due  partly  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  not  a  little  to  the  broken  and  rocky  nature  of 
the  ground  over  which  we  had  come.  We  camped  beside  the  water,  which  was  good,  and  our 
mules,  hoppled  and  turned  loose,  had  their  choice  between  browsing  on  the  mesquit-trecs  over- 
head or  eating  the  grass,  excellent  though  scattered,  which  they  could  pick  up  among  the 
bushes. 

Our  camp  was  about  a  mile  from  the  ranch-house,  and  we  received  several  calls  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  from  the  men  belonging  to  the  place.  \ 

They  appeared  to  know  perfectly  well  who  we  were,  and  what  was  our  o^ect  in  travelling   \   '^^' 
through  the  country.  In  fact,  they  had  been  expecting  us  for  several  days.   Even  here,  where       J^-^^ 
mails  and  newspapers  are,  unknown,  and  where  not  one  person  in  a  dozen  can  read,  they  ap- 
pear to  keep  as  well  posted  in  the  news  as  are  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  qf  otnrown 
country.  •  '         -/ 

Throughout  the  whole  jourucy  we  never  found  a  spot  so  retired  but  that,  when  wo' 
reached  it,  we  found  that  our  comii\g  was  expected,  and  our  business  known.  The  next  y 
roomiug,  the  24th,  we  passed  the  house  as  we  started  out,  stopping  a  few  moments  to  see^ 
their  well  and  pond.  It  proved  to  be  merely  a  large  water-hole,  where  the  proximity  of  the 
surface  of  a  hard  rock  stratum  keeps  a  constant  supply  of  pretty  good  water,  a  portion 
really  of  a  subterranean  stream.  It  is  such  ponds  as  this  that  enables  people  to  travel  at  all 
in  thi3  country,  and  not  unfrequently  will  the  road  diverge  ten  miles  from  its  direct  course 
to  pass  by  one.    The   water-holes  of  Agua  Colorada  are  a  fair  illustration ;   the  nearest 

water  southward  being miles  distant,  while  to  the  northward  the  nearest  water  is 

miles  off. 

At  the  house,  we  were  surprised  at  being  addressed  with  a  civil  "  Good-morning,  gentle- 
men," in  excellent  English,  by  a  bare-footed,  very  ragged  individual,  whose  countenance,  un- 
necessarily black,  with  flat  nose  and  thick  lips,  showed  at  a  glance  that  he  was  not  of  Mexi- 
can or  of  Indian  origin ;  his  curly  but  not  woolly  hair  seemed  to  imply  that  he  was  not  an 
African,  nor  did  he  look  like  a  Kanaka.  Ue  soon  told  us  his  story.  lie  was  a  runaway  sailor, 
spoke  but  little  Spanish,  had  reached  here  on  his  way  to  Comondu,  where  he  claimed  to 
have  a  friend.  The  Mexicans  urged  him  not  to  undertake  the  trip,  because,  alone  and  on 
foot  as  ho  was,  and  ignorant  of  the  many  ti*ails  that  cross  the  plains  of  the  Magdalcna  in  all 
directions,  the  chances  were  almost  certain  that  he  would  perish  from  thirst  Even  Mexicans, 
born  in  the  country,  but  unacquainted  with  these  plains,  do  not  dare  to  venture  it  without  a 
guide;  and  many  a  thrilling  story  is  told,  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  camp-flres,  of  men  be- 
wildered in  this  sea  of  cactus,  who,  after  almost  incredible  sufferings,  have  only  escaped  with 
their  lives  to  tell  their  tales  of  horror.  Many  a  poor  wretch  has  left  his  bones,  picked  clean  by 
the  coyotes,  to  tell  that  he,  unable  to  find  his  way  out,  had  died  from  that  moat  terrible  of  tor- 
tures— thirst  Our  dusky  friend,  however,  did  not  appear  to  dread  such  a  difBculty,  and  re-  • 
plied,  with  a  little  tone  of  pride  in  his  voice,  thai  he  was  an  Australian  bushman,  and  had  been 
used  to  such  things  all  his  life.  He  did  not  think  the  risk  would  be  very  great  for  him,  and 
thought  "  he  could  get  along."  Sure  enough,  that  same  evening,  almost  before  we  had  be- 
come fairly  settled  in  our  camp,  twenty -four  miles  off,  he  came  along,  his  whole  baggage  con- 
sisting of  a  quart  bottle.  He  stayed  an  hour  or  so,  got  something  to  eat,  refilled  his  bot- 
tle with  water,  and  started  off  again.  The  last  we  saw  of  him  was  at  the  Salada,  near  Mag- 
dalena  Bay,  where  he  had  contracted  to  work  for  a  neighboring  ranchero  for  a-  while,  and 
where,  as  he  informed  us,  he  had  already  established  **  relations  "  with  one  of  the  old  man's 
daughters. 

From  the  Agua  Colorada  to  the  next  water  the  country  is  very  uniform.  We  rode  24 
miles  over  dry,  gravelly,  and  in  places  rocky  mesas,  occasionally  intersected  by  dry  water- 
courses, until  we  found  a  spot  where  grass  was  more  than  usually  abundant.  We  here  made 
a  camp,  a  day's  journey  from  a  drop  of  water.  Our  mules  had  drunk  all  they  wanted  in  the 
morning,  and  were  doomed  to  wait  until  the  next  afternoon  for  their  next  supply.  Fuel  was 
rather  scarce.  We  were  obliged  to  burn  the  woody  skeletons  of  cactus,  which,  although  they 
make  a  hot  fire,  require  that  the  collectors  shall  exert  considerable  industry  and  activity  to 
keep  up  the  supply. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  we  were  in  the  saddle,  and  by  noon  we  reached*  the 
water-hole  of  La  Palma,  probably  so  named  because  there  is  not  a  single  palm  in  sight 
Stopping  only  long  enough  to  water  our  thirsty  animals,  we  proceeded  to  La  Salada,  six  miles 
from  the  shore  of  Magdalena  Bay.  The  last  four  or  five  miles  was  along  a  pretty  bottom 
with  luxuriant  grass  and  a  perfect  thicket  of  mesquit,  while,  as  a  special  treat,  we  had  but 
very  little  cactus.  Along  this  bottom  are  ranches  every  mile  or  two,  the  Salada  being  the 
one  nearest  the  coast  At  the  latter  is  a  large  pond,  sometimes  of  fresh  water,  but  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  so  salt  from  the  influx  of  the  tide  as  to  be  useless.  We  obtained  water  by 
digging  wells  in  the  sand  along  its  margin.  The  sides  of  the  arroyo  here  are  very  abrupt, 
and  expose  a  section  of  nearly  60  feet  thick  of  horizontally  stratified  sandstones,  the  upper 
beds  of  which  are  highly  calcareous,  and  are  filled  with  casts  of  living  species  of  shells,  the 
most  common  of  which  is  the  large  Acapulco  oyster  {O.  Cummingii). 

On  the  26tb  the  whole  party  made  an  excursion  to  the  bhore  of  the  bay.    The  mesa  falla 
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rapidly  to  near  the  beach,  and  is  bounded  by  a  belt  of  low,  barren  gand-bills.    We  signalled  a 
couple  of  whalers  lying  out  in  the  bay,  and  amused  ourselves  collecting  clams  in  the  stmd. 

Finally  one  of  the  captains  came  ashore,  and  Mr.  Browne  made  arrangements  with  him 
for  the  use  of  his  boat  to  make  some  explorations  of  the  bay  by  water.  From  the  smsie 
point  from  which  we  saw  it,  the  bay  seems  to  be  &s  large,  commodious,  and  nearly  as  well 
protected,  as  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Browne's  opportunities  for  examination,  faov- 
erer,  having  been  so  much  better  than  mine,  I  shall  undertake  no  description,  feeling  con- 
fident he  will  do  the  subject  full  justice. 

Returning  hi  the  aflemoon,  we  completed  our  arrangements  for  separation,  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  27th  Mr.  Browne  and  Dr.  Wiss  left  us,  charged  with  a  multiplicity  of  mes- 
sages to  our  friends,  while  we  remained  in  camp  writing  letters  and  oppressed  with  an  un- 
pleasant feeling  that  we  were  saying  good-by  to  the  outside  world  for  two  or  three  months. 
This  feeling  was  in  the  main  produced,  or  at  least  heightened,  by  the  fact  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties, discomforts,  and  dangers  of  the  country  before  us  had  been  exaggerated  to  anch  an 
absurd  degree,  that  we  almost  dreaded  to  enter  it.  But  even  such  a  preparation  has  its  ad- 
vantages. The  troubles  resolutely  faced,  proved  to  be  such  trifles,  compared  with  what  onr 
overwrought  imaginations  had  pictured  them,  that  we  were  kept  throughout  in  an  ahnost 
chronic  condition  of  agreeable  disappointment. 

On  Monday  morning,  January  28th,  leaving  our  letters  and  last  good-by  for  our  com- 
panions with  Manuel,  the  Doctor^s  servant,  we  found  ourselves  fairly  embarked  on  our  joor- 
ney.  Our  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Loher  and  myself,  constituting  the  scientific  corps;  Cor- 
nelius Ironmonger,  who  presided  over  the  pots  and  kettles,  and  whose  fort  was  to  surprise 
not  only  the  natives,  but  ourselves  not  seldom,  by  his  accounts  of  the  wonders  that  could  be 
achieved  by  the  great  Yankee  nation ;  Jesus,  our  guide,  one  of  "  Nature's  noblemen,"  and  a 
man  who,  although  a  Mexican,  could  be  trusted  to  do  his  duty  without  watching ;  and,  lastly, 
Domingo,  who  never  did  any  thing  without  being  told,  and  then  only  half  did  it  We  rode 
18  miles  over  the  same  level  mesa,  covered  occasionally  with  stones  and  supporting  a  thick 
growth  of  cactus,  camping  at  the  rancho  of  Buena  Vista.  Almost  the  first  inquiry  made  of 
us  was  whether  any  one  of  the  party  was  a  "  mMico,"  or  had  any  "  remedios."  Having  some 
simple  remedies  in  my  saddle-bags,  I  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  The  old  man  bad  rheu- 
matism, his  wife  was  constipatcii,  a  boy  had  a  stitch  in  the  side,  but  the  girls,  of  whom  there 
were  several,  and  not  ugly  either,  were  nil  alarmingly  healthy.  I  gave  the  father  a  counter- 
irritant,  the  mother  a  heavy  dose  of  podophylline,  and  let  the  boy  take  care  of  himself.  On 
the  strength  of  this  little  incident,  I  at  once  acquired,  the  reputation  of  a  great  *^  medico," 
which  preceded  us  all  the  way  to  the  frontiers,  and  on  several  occasions  was  of  considerable 
service  to  us,  enabling  us  to  procure  supplies  of  fresh  meat  through  gratitude  where  money 
would  have  been  useless. 

Thursday,  29th,  rode  18  miles  to  a  camp  where  we  had  excellent  grass  and  plenty  of  wood, 

but  no  water.     Started  as  late  as  we  dared,  so  as  to  give  the  mules  a  chance  to  drink  as  late 

as  possible  in  the  day,  and  then  rode  up  the  arroyo,  filling  our  barrels  at  the  last  water.     On 

the  way  we  stopped  at  a  little  rancho  belonging  to  another  ^'  compadro  *'  of  Jesus.     I  am  at 

a  loss  to  account  for  the  great  number  of  compadres  and  comadres  claimed  by  our  guide. 

Either  he  is  a  very  popular  man  with  his  countrymen,  or  they  have  great  confidence  in  his 

piety,  and  for  that  reason  choose  him  as  godfather  to  their  children,  or,  as  I  strongly  suspect, 

he  may  be  guilty,  at  times,  of  inventing  this  convenient  relationship  for  the  occasion.     The 

presence  of  a  very  pretty  young  girl,  and  the  cordial  manner  of  his  reception  at  this  place, 

would  have  been  excuse  sufficient,  were  the  last  surmise  correct    We  succeeded  here  in 

J  replenishing  our  stock  of  tobacco,  which  had  begun  to  get  alarmingly  low,  and  went  on  our 

«.  >  "^    I,  way  rejoicing.    For  the  lost  mile  and  a  half  the  sandstones  showed  considerable  disturbance, 

•  ''   ^  ( \    striking  to  nearly  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  often  standing  almost  vertically. 

V  \         On  the  80th  we  travelled  17  miles,  passing  the  old  mission  of  San  Luis  Gonzago,  where 
'  I         wc  stopped  an  hour  to  allow  Mr.  Loher  to  take  a  latitude  observation.     While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  I  amused  myself  by  making  a  sketch  of  the  mission  buildings.     The  church  is  very 
small,  but  in  excellent  preservation.     It  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  roof  and  all.    Not  a  piece 
of  wood  enters  into  its  construction,  except  in  the  door.     The  roof,  like  most  of  the  better  of 
the  mission  churches,  is  an  arch  of  stone.     Except  in  the  two  towers,  which  answer  also  for 
belfries,  little  or  no  labor  was  wasted  on  ornament:  the  builders  having  an  evident  eye  to 
the  useful  rather  than  the  ornamental.    The  fine  comfortable  house,  formejly,  ^^  doubt,  oc- 
;  cupied  by  the  padres.  Is  row  inhabited  by  a  family  who  have  quite  a  number  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  who  culivate  an  acre  or  two  of  ^garden  here.   -The  water  comes  to  the  surface  an4| 
runs  along  the  arroyo  over  a  rocky  bed  for  a  few  hundred  yards.    A  dam  has  been  constructei  ~ 
{  and  the  water  thus  obtained  is  turned  off  in  ditches  to  irrigate  a  little  patch  of  peas,  bean 
maize,  and  onions,  all  of  which  were  flourishing  nicely  and  promising  a  good  crop^  The  disturb 
j*  ance  of  the  sandstone  noticed  the  day  before  continued  to  within  a  mile  of  San  Luis,  where  i  ^ 
culminated  in  the  appearance  of  a  large  dike  of  white  porphyry  and  with  crystals  of  glassy  feld- 
spar.    This  continues  beyond  San  Luis,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  water  in  the 
arroyo.    Farther  on  our  road  we  encountered  innumerable,  small  dikes  projecting  through 
the  soft  sandstones,  and  only  disturbing  them  for  a  few  yards  on  each  side.    The  general 
strike  of  these  dikes  is  almost  due  north  and  south.    These  sandstones  contain  in  some 
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places  large  numbers  of  rounded,  water-worn  boulders  of  yolcamc  rocks,  which  at  times 
make  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  some  of  the  beds.  Our  camp  was  at  an  uninhabited  place, 
(Milled  the  **  ranchlto,"  or  littlt  rancho.  A  house  and  a  band  of  cattle  showed  possession, 
but,  from  the  appearance  of  the  house,  it  seemed  to  have  been  a  long  time  without  occupants. 
We  had  excellent  grass,  with  plenty  OL  wood,  and  good  water  in  abundance. 

Twenty-three  miles  to  the  Cerritos,  another  little  rancho  by  a  water-hole,  constituted  our 
next  day's  travel.    About  six  miles  from  the  ranchito  we  entered  a  beautiful  valley,  contain- 
ing about  a  thousand  acres  of  the  finest  grass,  with  little  or  no  cactus,  with  plenty  of  wood, 
and  only  requiring  water  to  make  it  an  extremely  desirable  spot  for  a  rancho.     The  soil  is 
excellent,  and  all  the  surrounding  hills  support  a  good  growth  of  grass  among  the  bushes. 
From  the  nearly  horizontal  stratification  of  the  underlying  rocks,  and  the  appearance  of  water 
on  the  surface  wherever  a  volcanic  dike  cuts  across  a  water-course,  there  is  no  reasonably 
doubt  but  that  wells  here  of  judicious  depth  would  yield  a  constant  supply  of  water.     It  is  a   / 
spot  that  will,  without  doubt,  be  pounced  upon  some  day  by  an  enterprising  foreigner,  . 
who  will  turn  it  to  good  account.     There  is  no  fear  that  any  Mexican  will  ever  take  the  ; 
trouble.    From  this  valley  to  the  camp  the  trail  ran  bv'cr'au'undiil&tfaig  country,  mostly  clothed  j 
with  an  abundance  of  grass,  growing  among  the  stones  and  cactus.     Horses  and  cattle  wera 
seen  at  times  grazing  quietly,  until,  catching  a  sight  of  our  caravan,  they  would  dash  off  like 
frightened  deer. 

About  15  miles  from  the  Oerritos  is  the  rancho  of  Jesus  Maria;  and  on  the  Ist  of  Febru- 
ary we  rode  past  this  place,  camping  in  a  rocky  arroyo  about  three  miles  beyond.  Our  route 
lay  all  day  over  horizontal  mesas,  cut  by  innumerable  water-courses.  The  sides  were  gen- 
erally rather  abrupt,  and  the  stratification  of  the  sandstones  was  beautifully  exhibited.  The 
surface  of  these  tables  was  almost  everywhere  covered  by  rounded  volcanic  boulders,  left 
there  by  the  disintegration  and  washing  away  of  the  soft  sandstones  in  which  they  had  been 
imbedded.  In  some  places  also  were  flakes  of  selenite,  or  transparent  crystallized  gypsum, 
left  there  by  the  same  process. 

Saturday,  2d,  we  rode  about  six  leagues,  18  miles,  mostly  between  higher  table-hills  of 
the  arroyo  of  Santa  Cruz.  We  had  been  working  toward  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
during  the  whole  week,  and  had  now  gotten  to  where  the  country  was  perhaps  nearly  2,000  feet 
high.  The  rocks  still  dipped  with  an  almost  imperceptible  inclination  to  the  west  and  southwest, 
and  the  summits  of  the  tables,  now  good-sized  mountains,  retained  a  constant  parallelism 
with  the  constituent  stratification. 

We  camped  still  on  the  western  water-shed,  about  600  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  tables. 

The  table-land  is  cut  into  an  infinitude  of  fragments  by  the  deep  cafions  which  drain  it, 
most  of  the  fragments  being  long  and  narrow,  and  ranged  parallel,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
and  pointing  toward  the  west  coast.  Lateral  branches  of  the  streams  have  in  many  instances 
cut  off  fragments,  which  thus  stand  isolated  from  the  main  mass,  sometimes  as  sharp  cones, 
and  in  other  cases  as  largo  unbroken  tracts  of  level  land.  On  nearin^  the  east'  side  of  the 
peninsula,  the  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks  included  in  the  sandstones  become  larger  and  less 
water-worn,  many  blocks  of  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter  being  found,  with  their  angles  as 
sharp  as  if  they  had  been  just  broken  off  from  the  parent  mass. 

We  remained  in  this  camp  over  Sunday,  giving  our  animals  a  day's  rest,  with  pretty  good 
grass  to  feed  on,  while  we  spent  the  day  under  the  shade  of  the  mesquit-trees,  repairing  the 
various  rents  in  our  clothing,  incidental  to  continued  travel  among  the  thorns,  and  in  specu- 
lating on  what  was  going  on  in  the  outside  world,  from  which  we  were  now  as  completely 
separated  as  if  we  had  been  on  some  desert  isle  in  the  wide  Pacific.  Some  time  after  dark, 
on  Saturday  evening,  a  man  with  a  peculiar-looking  hump  on  one  shoulder,  rode  into  our 
camp,  and,  in  an  odd  kind  of  a  voice,  asked  us  a  variety  of  questions  as  to  who  wc  were, 
where  we  were  going,  and  what  we  were  doing.  He  declined  our  invitation  to  dismount, 
saying  he  had  come  from  a  rancho  in  the  mountains  off  to  one  side  of  our  trail,  and  was  go- 
ing to  Loreto  to  get  some  medicine  for  a  sick  man.  After  questioning  us  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction, and  convincing  himself  that  we  were  what  we  represented  ourselves  to  be,  he  sud- 
denly straightened  himself  up  in  his  saddle,  the  hump  disappeared  from  his  back,  he  pushed 
his  hat  back  from  his  face,  and  his  voice  assuming  a  nattiral  tone,  he  laughingly  told  us  all 
ho  had  said  before  was  a  lie.  He  was  a  servant  at  the  adjoining  rancho  of  Santa  Cms,  and 
he  had  come  down  to  find  out  who  we  were.  There  was  a  report  that  Seiior  Larraque,  the 
sub-prefect  of  Molejo,  was  out  on  a  man-hunting  expedition,  to  impress  soldiers  to  send  to 
the  other  side,  and  everybody  was  on  the  qui  vive  to  cut  and  run  at  the  first  alarm.  Be- 
coming satisfied  that,  at  least  in  that  respect,  we  were  harmless,  he  became  very  communi- 
cative, and  gave  us  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  roadtoJLoreto,  this  being  a  region  with 
^  which  our  guide  was  not  acquainted.  Before  he  ItfFTire  commissioned  him  to  bring  us  some 
egg.^j  chickens,  and  cheese.  Next  morning  he  returned  loaded  with  commodities  for  sale, 
incruding  a  'bdllle  uf  milk.  We  bought  all  he  had,  until  he  came  to  the  chicken,  an  old 
hen,  for  which  he  wanted  a  dollar.  The  usual  price  for  chickens  bc?ng  three  reales,  we  ob- 
jected, asking  him  if  he  supposed  he  was  trading  with  fools.  He  declared  he  had  no  discre- 
tion in  the  matter,  the  chicken*  belonged  to  the  *'  patron,''  and  if  he  sold  it  for  less  he  would 
,  have  to  pay  the  difference,  or  take  a  beating,  or  perhaps  both.  We  then  told  him  to  take  it 
back ;  then  he  asked  for  permission  to  leave  it  with  us  until  his  return,  since  he  was  going  to 
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hunt  some  cattle.  He  afterward  came  back  to  oar  camp  three  times,  each  time  falling  a 
little  Id  his  price,  each  time  receiving  the  same  answer,  **  I  will^ve  you  three  reales ;  if  j<m 
want  that,  take  it ;  if  not,  take  your  chicken  away,**  until  at  last  he  said,  **  If  jou  wonH 
give  any  more,  take  the  chicken  for  three  reales,  but  give  me  a  little  tobacco.**  From  the 
first  the  scamp  did  not  expect  to  receive  more,  but  we  were  strangers,  and  he  was  only  doing 
like  anybody  else.  In  Mexico  foreigners  are  always  considered  fair  game,  and  the  onlj  war 
to  avoid  extortion  is  to  learn  the  tariff ;  never  ask,  *'  How  much  do  you  charge  ?  *'  but  alwat^ 
.  Bay,  ^*  If  you  have  so  and  so  to  sell  at  such  a  price,  I  will  take  it.**  They  universal]  j  ask 
more  than  they  expect  to  get,  and  fall  to  the  regular  price. 

On  Monday  morning,  February  4th,  we  started  up  the  arroyo,  and  travelled  all  day  oTer 
very  rocky  ground.  The  whole  distance  accomplished  was  but  19  miles,  of  which  the  first 
14  were  nearly  all  up-hill,  a  very  gradual  ascent  This  took  us  to  the  summit  of  the  range 
which,  at  the  point  where  we  crossed,  was  quite  narrow,  but  perfectly  level.  From  the  summit 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  is  changed.  It  no  longer  seems  like  a  rolling,  hiUy  coantnr, 
with  innumerable  flat-topped  mountains.  It  now  becomes  an  immense  plain,  cut  up  by  huge 
canons  of  almost  unfathomable  depth. 

This  appearance  extends,  to  the  west  and  south,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  To  the 
northwest,  however,  where  the  rocks  are  highly  metamorphosed,  the  contour  of  the  range  is 
changed.  The  tables  disappear  near  the  summit,  and  in  their  stead  the  crest  is  weathered 
into  the  most  fantastic  outlines,  which,  continuing  northward  a  hundred  miles,  produce  hi 
the  Sierra  gigantic  irregularity  of  form — perhaps  unsurpassed  by  any  range  of  mountains 
on  the  west  coast.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  these  mountains  should  be  so  irregular  on 
their  eastern  crest,  when  we  consider  that  they  are  composed  entirely  of  horizontal  stratified 
rocks,  and  that,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  this  crest,  they  degenerate  into  an  almost  perfectly 
level  mesa,  sloping  thence  to  the  plants  on  the  west  coast,  without  a  break,  except  where 
the  winter  rains  have  cut  their  deep  and  narrow  channels  in  almost  parallel  lines. 

From  the  head  of  the  arroyo  of  Santa  Cruz  the  road  traverses  the  table  for  a  few  huii> 
dred  yards,  and  then  commences  to  wind  down  the  side  of  another  arroyo  that  openis  to  the 
eastward.  This  descent  had  been  described  to  us  as  a  **  little  longish,  and  a  little  stony." 
Wc  found  it  five  miles  long,  and  so  full  of  large,  angular,  and  loose  pieces  of  rock,  that  we  all 
felt  like  giving  vent  to  a  sigh  of  relief  when  we  reached  the  bottom,  without  a  broken  bone  in 
the  party,  and  without  having  lost  a  mule.  We  camped  directly  at  the  base  of  the  descent, 
by  the  side  of  some  water-holes  in  the  rocks,  known  as  the  "  tinaja,**  or  jar.  The  water  was 
good  and  abundant,  but  can  hardly  be  permanent,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  what  remains  from 
the  winter  rains  in  pot-holes  in  the  granite ;  and,  doubtless,  after  one  or  two  dry  years,  it 
must  become  exhausted  by  use  and  evaporation.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  proba- 
bly in  the  half  a  dozen  holes  about  five  to  eight  hundred  gallons.  We  had  here  plenty  of 
wood,  and  a  sufficiency  of  grass,  on  the  steep  hill-side.  As  we  discovered,  the  next  day, 
we  would  have  done  better  to  have  watered  our  animals,  and  have  gone  a  mile  or  two  farther, 
where  there  is  a  nice  little  valley,  with  an  abundance  of  grass,  and  without  rocks. 

On  the  6th  we  followed  this  valley  down  to  the  coast,  some  three  or  four  miles  distant, 
and  then  travelled  up  the  coast,  sometimes  on  the  beach,  sometimes  behind  the  sand-hills, 
and  occasionally  across  the  end  of  a  spur  of  the  hills  to  a  lagoon  in  a  beautiful  little  valley. 
Almost  all  the  land  passed  in  this  day's  ride  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  rich  soU. 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  shrubbery  and  cactus,  and  almost  entirely  without  stones. 
Water  is  easily  obtained  by  wells,  and  is  of  a  good  quality.  At  the  Chuenca  rancho,  the 
only  inhabited  spot  we  passed,  and  which  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  rest  of  this  tract, 
there  are  a  couple  of  wells,  10  or  16  feet  deep,  and  yielding  an  abundance  of  sweet,  cold 
water. 

From  Chuenca  we  passed,  by  a  very  rugged  tnul,  around  the  end  of  a  high  hill,  in  places 
so  steep  that  a  false  step  would  have  thrown  mule  and  rider  two  or  three  hundred  feet  into 
the  boiling  surf  below.  Directly  afler  passing  this  point  we  descended  into  the  head  of  a 
long,  narrow  valley,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast  two  or  three  miles,  separated  only  bj 
a  low,  rocky  ridge.  Here  we  made  camp  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  the  result  of  last  winter's 
rains. 

After  supper,  leaving  the  Mexicans,  Mr.  Loher,  the  cook,  and  myself,  started  to  cross  the 
hill  to  the  beach.  We  went  part  way,  and,  giving  it  up  as  unprofitable,  returned,  having 
worked  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  not  having  accomplished  in  all  more  than  half  a  mile  of 
climbing,  and  fighting  our  way  over  rocks,  and  through  cactus.  Poor  Ironmonger  hobbled 
back  in  a  dolorous  plight  as  usual ;  through  one  finger-nail  he  had  a  pitahaya-thom,  while 
another  pinned  his  boot  to  his  feet ;  he  was  always  in  trouble,  and  declared  he  never  could 
touch  a  piece  of  fire-wood  without  finding  a  cactus-spine  lying  in  wait  for  him  underneath. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  pitahaya  agave  is  a  great  incentive  to  profanity. 

From  the  **Laguna*'  we  rode  fifteen  miles  along  a  fertile,  level  tract  to  Loreto.  Several 
spots,  where  natural  bodies  of  fresh  water  exist,  are  occupied ;  and  in  one  canon,  comin|^ 
down  from  the  mountains,  there  is  a  large  and  flourishing  orange-plantation,  which  sends 
annually  an  entire  schooner-load  of  oranges  to  San  Frandsco.* 

There  is  no  reason  why,  with  American  energy,  the  whole  tract,  from  Loreto  to  the 
Tinflja,  should  not  be  a  continuous  garden.    Good  water  can  be  obtained  ererywhere—wefls 
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are  from  three  to  five  yards  deep,  and  inexhaustible  windmills  supply  all  the  necessary  ^ 
pumping  power ;  and  there  is  no  fruit  or  vegetable,  either  tropical  or  temperate,  that  cannot   ' , 
grow  here  in  the  open  air.     Cabbages  and  cotton,  lettuce  and  tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  and     I 
onions,  were  all  growing  together  in  a  garden  in  Loreto,  while  the  castor  bean,  or  '*  palma 
cristi,"  here  a  perennial  plant,  a  large  tree,  with  a  woody  trunk,  was  flanked  by  the  date-palm 
and  banana.     The  gray-green  of  the  olive  trees  was  relieved  by  the  dark,  glossy  foliage  of  the 
orange  and  lemon,  their  limbs  bendipg  under  their  treasure  of  golden  fruit,  and  the  vineyards 
here  produce  a  wine  Unequalled  by  anv  of  the  wines  of  Upper  California.     Several  ports 
and  good  anchorages  existalongTms  parfoF  tfee  coast;  the  best  of  which  is  the  "Puerto 
Escondido,**  or  hidden  port,  a  beautiful  little  bay,  or  rather  lake,  completely  land-locked, 
and  deep  enough  for  schooners  of  average  size.     This  bay  is  often  used  by  the  people  of 
Loreto,  when  vessels  dare  not  lie  at  their  anchorage. 
^      The  town  of  Loreto,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  two  Califomias,  is  a  little  straggling  vilv 
lage  of  adobe  hoosea^  moaUy  thatched  with  palm-leaves.     The  site  was  very  badly  chos^sfi; 
being  directly  aside  of  a  water-course,  often  dry  for  several  years,  but  which,  after  a  heavy 
rain  in  the  mountains,  is  apt  to  become,  in  an  hour  or  two,  a  frightful  torrent.     From  time  to 
time  portions  of  the  town  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  remains  carried  off  by  this  stream, 
and  now  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  old  town  is  the  mission  church  and  its  adjoining 
buildings.     The  church  has  been  deserted  for  many  years,  except,  perhaps,  for  some  passing 
priest,  who  may  make  an  occasional  visit  to  marry  and  confess  those  who  have  an  inclina- 
tion that  way.    No  regular  services  have  been  held  here,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any  of  the  missions 
north  of  this,  for  so  long  a  time,  that  many  of  the  people  would  make  good  subjects  for  the 
proselyting  efforts  of  a  new  set  of  missionaries. 

In  Loreto,  however,  they  are  still  near  enough  to  the  centres  of  civilization,  so  that  they 
are  not  completely  heathenized  yet,  and  the  church,  though  little  used,  is  in  pretty  good 
repair.  It  is  a  large  stone  structure,  with  an  arched  roof,  and  a  round  dome  of  stone  at  the 
upper  end.  All  the  pictures  that  were  uninjured  were  taken  away  in  1862,  by  order  of  the 
Government ;  but  those  that  were  left  behind,  together  with  other  remaining  ornaments,  tes- 
tify to  the  richness  if  not  the  good  taste  exhibited  in  the  adornment  of  the  church  by  the 
worthy  padres. 

The  buildings  attached  to  the  church  in  the  form  of  an  L  on  one  side,  designed  for  the 
residences  of  the  priests,  for  granaries,  etc.,  share  in  the  ponderous  solidity  of  the  church 
itself;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  are  still  in  perfect  repair,  except  in  the  * 
single  item  of  the  absence  of  doors.     Of  the  remainder  of  the  town  but  little  can  be  said^^ 
Three  or  four  good  houses  with  flat  roofs,  and  20  or  80  roughly -built  adobe  shanties  with 
thatched  roofs,  constitute,  with  the  church  and  its  buildings,  all  that  is  left  of  the  oncd 
f  flourishing  city  of  Loreto.     The  population  of  the  place  was  estimated  by  Vingy{^  in  i  ftg9,  \c\ 
I  be  79.     It  certainly  appeared  to  me  to  contemn  nfl.trpr  t^y^  h^^ijrnH      The  only  inference  that      <^ 
'  can  be  drawn  is,  that  the  population  has  really  increased,  since  Sr.  V.,  who  was  over-sanguin»     "^ 
I  in  every  thing  connected  with  the  terHtory,  would  no^be  guilty  of  under-estimating  the  num- 
\  berjiL inhabitants.     The  port  is  an  open  bay,  nearly  semicircular,  and  open  to  the  east  audt 
southeast.^  Good  anchorage  exists  in  several  parts,  and  the  bay  is  considered  perfectly  safe 
for  a  large  part  of  the  year.     In  front  of  the  port  lies  Carmen  Island,  about  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant.    It  is  uninhabited  except  by  some  persons  engaged  in  collecting  the  salt  which  has 
rendered  the  island  so  famous.    It  is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  long,  very  narrow,  and  without 
any  hills  of  importance.     Seen  from  the  mainland,  it  seems  to  be  composed  of  the  same 
nearly  horizontal  stratified  rocks  which  constitute  the  table-lands.     These  arc  slightly  dis- 
turbed on  the  southwest  side,  and  dip  very  regularly  and  gradually  to  the  northeast. 

In  Loreto  we  found  an  aged  Englishman,  Don  Tomas  Taylor,  an  old  resident,  and  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  place.  Mr.  Taylor  is  an  honorable  exception  among  the  foreign  resi- 
dents in  the  interior  of  the  country.  These  men,  prmcipallxAjperican,  are  as  a  general  thing 
the  most  worthless,  lazy,  and  often  dishonest  iilCh  who  can  be  found  in  the  country.  They  ^  ,  / 
are  so  mean  Jhat  they  cannot  live  at  home,  and  are  contented  to  hide  themselves,  principally 
out  of  tEe  world,  and  five  despiaed'even  by  the  degraded  Mexicans  who  surround  them.  Mr. 
Taylor,  aTHiough  not  rich,  is,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  ts  TraderetOod^Tierc,  comfortable. 
He  is  married  to  a  native  of  the  country,  and  has  a  nice  little  family  growing  up  around 
him.  None  of  his  children  can  speak  English,  although  they  understand  it  to  some  extent. 
During  our  short  stay  in  the  town  we  received  every  attention  from  Mr.  Taylor,  who  kindly 
placed  an  unoccupied  house  of  his  at  our  disposal,  and  who  when  we  left  furnished  us  with  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  various  friends  of  his  on  our  route. 

We  spent  two  days  here,  examining  the  geological  and  other  features  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  in  having  our  mules  shod.  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  I  first  obtained  proofs  that  the 
nearly  horizontal  rocks  of  the  mesa  could  be  divided  into  two  distinct  formations.  The  older 
rocks  are  here  highly  metamorphosed,  the  metamorphic  action  first  exhibiting  itself  on  our  route 
at  Chuenca,  though  from  the  contour  of  the  country  it  doubtless  extends  some  miles  farther 
south,  inland.  They  here  also  contain  large  angular  blocks  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  some- 
times so  abundant  as  to  constitute  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  some  of  the  strata.  The  dip 
is  very  low,  but  constantly  toward  the  westward.  About  six  miles  northwest  from  the  town 
there  is  an  extensive  protrusion  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  lying  to  the  eastward  of  this  are 
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several  hills  made  up  of  loose-grained,  entirely  onaltered  post-pliocene  sandstonea  abounding 
in  fossils,  and  dipping  at  high  angles  to  the  eastward.  I  afterward  found  these  post-plioeene 
beds  lying  unconformally  on  the  other  rocks  where  the  latter  were  very  much  disturbed. 

On  the  9th  we  rode  a  dozen  miles  to  a  place  called  Cresta  Blanca,  or  white  ridge,  camp- 
ing In  a  dry  arroyo,  with  plenty  of  good  grass  and  wood,  but  no  water.  We  found  the  plains 
north  of  Loreto  along  the  coast  somewhat  different  from  what  they  are  on  the  other  side 
The  good  soil  is  replaced  in  part  by  sand,  and  in  part  by  a  coarse  gravel  full  of  fragments  of 
volcanic  rocks.  After  striking  the  hills  the  post-pliocene  sandstones  continued  to  the  caxopi 
Here  they  contained  sheets  of  selenite,  or  crystallized  gypsum,  sometimes  as  much  as  mn  iodi 
thick.  The  next  day  we  travelled  15  miles  to  the  rancho  of  San  Juan,  still  along  the  same 
geological  formation,  and  camped  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  in  the  edge  of  a  willow 
and  mesquit  thicket,  by  the  side  of  a  good  pond  of  water.  From  here  we  went  the  next  morn- 
ing to  the  port  of  San  Bruno,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  the  plains  of  San  Juan.  The  port  is 
email  and  open,  but  is  said  to  contain  good  anchorages.  The  plain  back  of  it  is  seTeral  miles 
long,  the  soil  nearly  all  of  excellent  quality,  and  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  grass.  The 
plain  of  San  Juan  lying  north  of  this,  and*  separated  by  a  hill  about  a  thousand  feet  high,  is 
of  a  similar  character,  except  that  it  contains  almost  no  bushes  or  cactus,  and  is  exc^ent 
grass  land.  All  the  foot  hills  and  rolling  ground  at  the  head  of  the  valley  arc  covered  with 
mesquit  and  Upua,  two  trees  which  never  suffer  from  drought,  and  on  which  horses  and  cat- 
tle feed  as  freely  as  on  grasses.  On  the  rancho  of  San  Juan  is  an  old  stone  ruin,  said  to  have 
been  built  for  a  chapel  of  the  missionaries,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  was  intended  as  the 
site  of  the  mission  which  was  afterward  located  at  Loreto.  The  story  runs  that  the  padres 
were  on  their  way  to  this  place,  which  had  been  prepared  beforehand,  when,  as  they  reached 
the  present  site  of  Loreto,  the  mule  that  was  bearing  the  image  of  the  Virgin  miraculously 
stumbled  and  fell,  throwing  the  image  to  the  ground.  Tliis  event  was  accepted  as  an  intuua- 
tion  of  the  Yirgin^s  desire  to  locate  here,  which  was  accordingly  done.  From  a  comparison 
of  the  two  localities,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  she  or  the  mule  showed  very  bad  taste,  kmt 
tastes  differ.  Next  day  we  rode  to  the  Sance  copper-mine,  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Gigan- 
tea.  On  this  day's  ride  we  had  a  greater  variety  in  the  geology  than  in  any  one  day  pte- 
viously  since  starting.  From  the  alluvial  bottom,  bounded  on  one  side  by  upilltcd  metamorphic 
rocks,  overlaid  by  horizontal  trachytes,  we  entered  an  arroyo  in  horizontal  beds  of  post- 
pliocene  abounding  in  fossilo;  these  abut  against  metamorphic. sandstones  dipping  to  the 
northeast  at  an  angle  of  85"*.  This  rock,  afterward  horizontal,  abutai  against  a  mass  of  granite 
which  is  three  or  four  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide,  forming  the  base  of  this  portion  of  the 
Gigantea,  and  which  is  again  overlaid  on  the  west  side  by  the  same  metamorphic  rocks  cap- 
ped by  volcanic.  The  volcanic  rocks  also  form  dikes  throughout  the  granite,  and  the  acyoin- 
ing  metamorphic  sandstones.  At  the  mine  we  met  an  American  family  who  are  part  owners 
in  the  mine,  and  are  here  holding  possession.  While  they  treated  us  very  politely,  they  took 
great  pains  to  prevent  us,  by  a  course  of  "  masterly  inactivity,"  from  seeing  any  thing.  The 
shaft  was  locked  up,  and  Mr.  Somebody,  who  had  the  key,  could  not  be  found.  Not  to  be 
defeated  if  we  could  prevent  it,  we  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  had  to  return  about 
as  wise  as  we  went  The  mine  is  for  sale  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the 
modest  sum -of  |600,000  is  asked  for  it.  My  friend  Mr.  Ashburner,  whose  opinion  on  sudli  a 
point  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of  anybody  else  in  California,  was  employed  to  examine  and 
report  upon  it,  and  his  opinion  was  so  decidedly  unfavorable  that  his  report  has  never  been 
made  public  by  the  proprietors. 

The  next  day  (13th)  we  lost,  having  taken  the  wrong  trail  and  travelled  all  day  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  In  the  afternoon  we  returned  to  within  four  miles  of  our  starting- 
point.  All  the  ground  over  which  we  went  was  a  sloping  mesa,  cut  by  deep  airoyos  and 
strown  with  angular  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks.  In  most  of  the  arroyos  there  are  little 
patches  of  smooth  ground  covered  with  grass ;  all  are  enclosed  with  fences,  or  have  a  Utile 
shanty  to  indicate  possession,  and  in  one  or  two  we  found  families  living.  We  camped  in 
such  a  place,  had  excellent  water,  plenty  of  fuel,  and  an  abundance  of  grass. 

On  the  14tli  we  started  for  the  mountain,  Jesus  having  gone  out  before  dark  the  previous 
afternoon  and  found  the  trail,  which  was  very  indistinct  We  climbed  by  a  winding,  zigzag 
route  up,  what  seemed  from  below,  inaccessible  cliffs,  and  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  a 
plain  covered  with  mesquit  and  cactus.  We  had  left  clear  weather  in  camp,  and  here  we 
encountered  a  drizzling  rain,  and  the  wind  blowing  a  gale.  From  the  face  of  the  diff  we 
travelled  along  this  flat,  between  higher  tables  rising  on  each  side  for  8  or  4  miles,  until 
these  tables,  constantly  diminishing  in  height,  eventually  lost  themselves  in  the  plain.  Por- 
tions of  the  route  were  sandy,  though  a  great  part  was  excessively  rocky.  This  was  more 
especially  the  case  near  Comondu,  where  in  places  the  rocks  had  been  thrown  out  on  the 
two  sides  to  make  a  road.  Much  of  this  road,  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  was  5  and  6  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  loose  rocks  on  either  side.  Twenty-four  miles  from  our  camp  we 
reached  Comondu,  the  site  of  another  ancient  mission.  Wo  had  been  travelling  for  20  miles 
over  pretty  level  ground  with  a  gentle  descent,  and  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of 
a  cafion  cut  in  soUd  lava  over  100  feet  deep,  with  the  walls  in  most  places  so  steep  that  a 
goat  could  not  find  a  foothold.  Below  us  lay  a  group  of  huts  built  of  bamboo,  and  covered 
with  the  universal  palm-thatch.    Picking  our  way  cautiously  down  a  narrow  trail  cut  in  the 
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•Bolid  rock,  we  at  last  reached  the  bottom,  and  on  turning  a  point  came  in  view  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  church  was  doubtless  once  a  superior  building  of  its  class.  It  is  now  utterly 
ruined,  only  a  portion  of  the  walls  remaining,  though  what  is  left  retains  abundant  traces  of  a 
rude,  semi-barbaric  magnificence.  The  walls  are  mostly  composed  of  cut  stone  nicely  dressed. 
The  accessary  buildings  are  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  preservation,  and  being  occupied  by  a 
friend  of  Jesus,  we  were  at  once  placed  in  possession  of  one  of  the  unoccupied  rooms. 

,Comondu  proper  is  not  the  collection  of  huts  above,  nor  yet  the  group  of  houses  about  ^^ 

y^ the  mBSWiJl    It  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  whole  valley.    It  comprises  a  valley  rarely  more{^  •  .^JT^-'^'^ 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  some  six  miles  long,  through  which  flows  a  fine  perennial 
stream  of  water.    The  whole  bottom  is  extremely  fertile,  and  most  of  it  under  a  high  state  of        ^  ^ 
f         cultivation.     The  principal  produce  is  native  sugar,  called  panoche,  wine,  and  dried  fruits. 
The  land  is  owned  by  very  sinall  pfnprii»tnrft,  PJM>h  one  occupying  but  from  two  to  half  a  dozen 
acres.    Many  persons  resiaeht  here  spend  a  part  of  the  year  on  the  coast,  duntlg  the  tiifies  of 
the  whale-fisheries,  in  cleaning  the  carcasses  of  the  whales  after  they  have  been  rejected  by 
the  whalers.    They  take  them  on  to  the  beach,  open  them,  and  obtain  ten  or  a  dozen  barrels  . 
^^oil  from  the  interior,  which  they  sell  to  the  whalers. 

Friday  (15th)  we  rode  a  dozen  miles  down  the  canon  to  the  last  water  of  the  creek,  before 
it  sinks  and  disappears  entirely,  and  camped  at  a  deserted  rancho.  The  volcanic  rocks  of 
the  higher  tables  continue  to  form  the  walls  of  the  cafion  to  a  great  extent,  though  the  de- 
posit diminished  from  over  a  hundred  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  thick.  In  places  the  rock  as- 
sumed a  distinctly  columnar  structure,  though  this  basaltic  form  was  rather  uncommon.  Under 
the  lava  are  horizontal  stratified  sandstones,  containing  large  quantities  of  volcanic  debris. 
The  next  day  we  rode  eight  leagues  to  where  the  canon  opens  out  on  the  plains,  and  camped  be- 
side a  little  water-hole  of  three  or  four  feet  across,  known  by  the  rather  pretentious  name  of 
the  "  Pozo  Grande."  We  had  pretty  fair  feed  for  our  animals,  but  almost  no  wood.  A  poor 
family  lives  here,  depending  on  a  few  cows — their  diet  being  little  more  than  cheese  and  milk. 
The  volcanic  rocks  disappeared  near  the  plain,*  and  the  sandstones,  overlaid  by  the  post-plio- 
cene limestones,  dip  under  the  plain  at  a  very  low  angle.  We  spent  ^unday  at  this  camp, 
and  on  Monday  morning  started  in  a  diizzliug  rain  for  the  port  of  San  Juanico,  across  the 
plain.  Before  noon  the  rain  was  falling  violently,  and  stopping  at  a  clump  of  trees  (yuccas, 
or  Spanish  bayonet-trees),  we  built  a  hasty  shelter  of  blankets  thrown  across  ropes,  so  as  to 
make  a  poor  substitute  for  a  tent,  and  spent  a  miserable  afternoon.  We  fortunately  had  one 
barrelful  of  water,  so  that  we  were  not  obliged  to  travel  80  miles  to  the  next  water.  On 
Tuesday  morning,  the  weather  had  cleared  up,  and  we  went  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Purisimo 
caiion,  where  we  got  good  grass,  pretty  good  water,  and  plenty  of  wood.  Here  we  dried  our  f 
blankets,  and  were  enabled  to  pass  a  pretty  comfortable  night.  i,\  i  .•       , 


Our  ride  from  the  Pqzo  Grjinde  to  this  place  was,  in  one  respect  at  least,  very  satisfactory. 
The  plain  is  almost  unliniited  in  extent;  the  soil  is  unsurpassed  anywhere;  the  rocks  lie  in 
such  a  position  with  relation  to  the  highlands  east,  as  to  secure  an  unlimited  supply  of  water : 
the  long  northern  arm  of  Magdalena  Bay  runs  up  to  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  Pozo, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why,  by  digging  wells  for  irrigation,  the  whole  plain  should  not  be  cul- 
tivated. Wells  exist  at  many  places^  such  as  i^tQ^.Ppraingo,  La  Solcdad^  San  George,  and  San 
Xavier,  and  they  are  all  shallow,  and  furnish  a  permanent  "supply  of  good  water.  Nothing 
but  the  unconquerable  laziness  of  this,  worthless  Mexican  mongrel  vojo^aa  prevented  the  oc- 
cupation of  this  plaiu,  a  tract  of  land  tliat  can  TJe  safely  TBttteatcd  ns  a  hundred  miles  long 
with  an  average  width  of  ten  miles.  Wb^e  they  have  not  water  oa  the  surface,  they  are  too 
lazy  to  dig  ten  feet  for  it.  r^    "^        /*'  —  ~ 

Should  a  successful  colony  ever  be  located  on  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  it  must 
be  on  this  plain.  Here  is  the  only  tract  sufficiently  large  for  a  large  enterprise  of  such  a 
kind,  that  comprises  the  other  requisites  of  a  good  soil  free  from  stones,  and  good  water  ac- 
cessible in  sufficient  quantities. 

"  On  the  20th  we  rode  eight  leagues  along  the  coast  to  the  port  and  spring  of  San  Juanico. 
The  plains,  with  all  their  former  characteristics,  continue  some  distance  beyond  the  mouth  ot 
the  Purisima,  but  are  very  much  narrowed  by  the  encroachment  of  the  tables.  They  are 
succeeded  by  a  long  belt  of  rolling,  sandy  country,  separated  from  the  beach  by  a  range  of 
sand-hills  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high  in  places.  Immense  numbers  of  snails  {Helix  areolateS 
were  found  among  the  bushes,  tempted  out  by  the  rain,  and  the  dead  shells  whiten  the  ground 
in  some  localities,  as  if  there  had  been  a  snow-storm.  They  are  so  abundant  in  some  of  these 
places  that  one  could  itoi  take  a  step  without  mashing  a  dozen  of  them.  This  species  fre- 
quents the  lowlands,  and  is  found  from  the  Salada,nearMagdalcna  Bay,  where  I  encountered 
the  first  specimen,  to  Santo  Tomas.  Just  before  reaching  San  Juanico  we  met  a  couple  of 
boys  on  the  beach,  at  some  rocks,  fishing  for  abalones  (Haliotisjy  a  large  limpet-like  shell-fish 
found  attached  to  stones  near  the  low-water  mark. 

We  stopped  a  little  while  and  collected  a  few  shells.  The  locality  is  very  rich,  and  I  re- 
gretted exceedingly  that  we  were  not  able  to  spend  some  time  here,  but  we  were  obliged  to 
leave.  At  our  camp  there  was  barely  enough  grass  for  one  night,  and  all  the  wood  we  could 
get  was  the  very  little  we  could  collect  on  the  beach.  The  spring  is  on  a  barren  hill-side,  and 
is  slightly  sulphurous.  Only  a  little  marsh-grass  grows  around  it,  and  in  the  vicinity  is  a 
small  quantity  of  bunch-grass.    The  port  is  semicircular,  opens  to  the  southwest,  and  if)- 
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about  five  or  bix  miles  across.  The  anchorage  is  reputed  good,  and  there  are  no  rocks  in  the 
bay.  The  country  adjacent  is  so  perfectly  worthless,  however,  that  there  will  probably  never 
be  any  use  for  a  harbor  here,  unless  as  a  shelter  for  passing  vessels,  or  a  place  to  replemsk 
their  supplies  of  water. 

From  San  Juanico  we  started  southeast  on  our  way  to  Purfsima,  riding  five  leagues  to  a 
fine  deep  pond  in  the  arroyo  San  Gregorio,  at  a  place  called  the  Mesquital.  The  tenninatioo 
a/  is  applied  to  a  grove  or  thicket  of  any  kind  of  trees  or  plants, — thus,  a  mesquital  is  a  grore 
of  mesquit-trees,  a  saucal,  of  sauce  or  willow-trees,  etc.  The  mesquital  is  a  dense  grore  of 
mesquits  in  a  piece  of  bottom-land  bordered  by  rocky  mesas.  We  had  an  excellent  camp, 
with  the  best  of  water  and  an  abundance  of  wood,  the  mules  browsing  on  the  tender  twigs  ot 
the  mesqult  Our  road  to  this  place  was  partly  among  some  barren  rolling  hills,  partly  over 
a  mesa  of  loose  volcanic  rocks.  There  are  here  two  distinct  terraces,  the  lower  about  fifty 
feet  high,  the  other  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  first  The  upper  one  is  capped  by  a 
sheet  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  continue  almost  unbroken  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Gigantea. 
The  volcanic  tables  usually  support  a  scattering  growth  of  various  species  of  cactus,  with  aa 
admixture  of  shrubby  plants  and  small  trees.  Of  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
Palo  Adan  or  Adam^s  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  much  used  in  washing,  making  a  very  good 
lather  like  soap,  and  having  strong  detersive  properties.  '  It  is  a  ragged  and  naked-looking 
plant,  grows  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  the  branches  often  springing  from  a  trunk  not  six  inches 
high,  and  continuing  straight  and  without  a  twig  to  the  extreme  tips ;  in  some  cases  it  is 
more  arborescent  in  form,  but  its  peculiarity  is  that  the  branches  rarely  divide  and  nerer  send 
out  twigs ;  the  leaves  grow  directly  on  the  branches,  are  very  much  of  the  size  and  form  of  the 
box-leaves,  and  grow  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  while  just  below  each  group  is  a  spine  an  inch 
long,  perfectly  straight,  and  as  hard  and  sharp  as  a  needle.  The  flowers  are  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
and  grow  only  on  the  extreme  tips  of  the  branches. 

The  loraboi,  another  peculiar  plant,  found  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula,  also 
flourishes  here.  It  is  a  small  tree,  rarely  more  than  ten  feet  high,  with  soft,  brittle  wood,  Uiick, 
clumsy  branches  an^twigs,  and  leaves  a  little  over  an  inch  across,  and  very  sparsely  distributed, 
so  as  to  give  the  tree  a  naked  look.  On  cutting  the  twigs  or  branches,  a  very  fluid,  milky- 
looking  sap  exudes  abundantly.  This  sap,  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  light,  tun^ 
black  as  promptly  as  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  is  equally  indelible.  White  cotton  or 
linen  clothing  hung  on  these  bushes  to  dry  is  almost  certain  to  be  stained  by  the  sap. 

February  22d,  we  rode  six  leagues  across  the  same  rocky  tables  as  the  day  before,  to  the 
old  mission  of  purfaimtt^  in  a  deep  cafion  of  the^me  name.    On  the  way  I  shot  a  bare,  cut- 
(ng  o^  both  his  forelegs,  and  even  then  he  managed  to  elude  the  whole  party  for  at  least  ten 
minutes,  dodging  from  one  bush  to  another.     Our  appearance  pursuing  the  poor  little  wretdi 
with  sticks  and  stones  was,  doubtless,  far  more  ludicrous  than  dignified.    These  animals  are 
the  commonest  of  all  the  game  in  Lower  California,  and  not  unfrequently  furnished  all  the 
fresh  meat  we  could  obtain  for  a  week  or  two  together.    The  trail  descends  from  the  mesa 
into  the  Purisima  Arroyo,  about  a  league  below  the  town,  and  winds  along  the  hill-side  roost 
of  the  way,  bounded  by  a  marsh  on  one  side  and  by  overhanging  cliflTs  of  volcanic  rocks  on 
the  other.    A  beautiful  natural  section  is  here  exhibited ;  the  older  sandstones  lie  in  broad, 
gentle  undulations,  capped  by  post-pliocene  shales  and  limestones  deposited  on  the  denuded 
surfaces,  while  covering  all  is  a  sheet  of  trachytes,  varying  from  60  feet  thick,  to  where  de> 
nudation  has  carried  away  all  hut  some  loose  fragments  scattered  over  the  surface.     Just 
above  the  town  is  a  peculiar-looking  hill,  isolated  from  the  surrounding  mesa — sloping  up  in 
a  pretty  regular  cone,  and  surmounted  by  a  level  cap  of  basaltic  trachyte  so  abrupt  on  the 
sides,  that  it  is  said  human  foot  has  never  trod  the  sunimit.     It  is  said  that  from  the  head  of 
this  cafion  there  is  a  pass,  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  opening  in  the  plain  of  San  Juan, 
above  Loreto.    We  were  unable  to  visit  this  pass,  and  can  only  mention  it  as  a  piece  of 
hearsay  information  for  what  it  is  worth.     The  bed  of  the  cafion  is  more  or  less  rocky 
throughout,  and  the  water  runs,  as  a  consequence,  on  the  surface,  instead  of  being  subter- 
ranean, as  is  usually  the  case.     Where  the  trail  enters  the  cafion  there  is  a  pretty  little  water- 
fall of  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  the  water  making  a  sheer  leap  of  that  distance,  and  forming  a 
deep  pool  very  suggestive  of  silver-sided  trout.     In  any  other  country  this  would  be  an  ex 
pellent  trout-stream,  but  in  Lower  California  things  never  are  as  they  might  be  expected  to 
.  *-be,  and  he  who  would  ever  look  for  "suckers"  here  would  be  doomed  to  disappointmcot 
At  this  waterfall  a  splendid  mill-site  could  be  obtained,  the  body  of  water  being  large  and  per- 
manent, and  sufiicient  fall  existing  to  supply  all  the  power  necessary.    A  considerable  tract 
of  unoccupied  ground  exists  below  the  fall,  said  to  be  subject  to  overflow  during  the  heavier^ 
/  freshets,  but  with  a  trifling  expenditure  this  could  be  obviated.    Viosca  savs. "  In  olden  timey, 
;  the  Purisima  furnished  grain  to  all  the  other  .missions."    The  land  now  under  cultivation  b 
(   but  a  small  part  of  what  could  be  rendered  availnble,  being  but  a  few  hundred  acres  in  all,  al-      > 
i   though  the  cafion  is  from  a  hundred  yards  to  half  a  mile  wide,  and  several  miles  long.  Vines,     j| 
^  figs,  oranges,  cotton,  peas,  beans,  wheat,  sugar-cane,  and  many  Northern  vegetables  are  raised  I? 
here  almost  without  labor.     In  addition  to  what  is  consumed  on  the  spot,  a6out  k  tliOVisand  y 
cargoes,  of  throe  hundred  pounds  each,  of  dried  fruits,  are  exported  from  here  annually, 
be  sides  considerable  quantities  of  panoche  and  wine.    The  population  was  estimated  fai 
1861  to  be  250.    The  inhabitants  are  so  scattered  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  mere 
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to  arrire  at  any  thing  like  a  satisfactorj  estimate,  but  it  can  hardly  vary  much  from  that 
number. 

At  the  mission  is  quite  a  yillagCf  of  perhaps  20  or  _80_houfiea»JPO8tly  poor,  roughly-built 
shanties.  One  of  the  poorest  was  inhabited  by  the  only  foreigner,  an  Englishman,  whose 
appearance  and  habits  were  very  much  in  keeping  with  his  home. 

As  we  entered  the  Tillage,  he  came  running  across  a  garden  to  meet  us,  and  in  reply  to 
oar  question  about  a  spot  for  camp,  incontinently  took  possession  of  us,  bag  and  baggage. 
In  spite  of  our  protests  he  took  us  to  his  house,  as  we  fondly  supposed,  prompted  by  feel- 
ings of  hospitality ;  but,  as  the  result  proved,  so  as  he  could  have  us  more  to  himself,  in 
order  to  fleece  us  at  his  leisure,  uninterfered  with  by  similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  his  neigh- 
bors. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  were  not  the  gainers  by  this  arrange- 
ment. He  procured  us  good  pasturage  for  our  mules  in  somebody  else^s  "  potrero,*'  and 
while  he  took  good  care  that  he  should  make  all  he  could  from  us,  he  guarded  us  jealously 
against  imposition  from  anybody  else,  so  that  we  were  only  moderately  cheated  by  one  man, 

instead  of  being  robbed  by  the  whole  village.    Don  Pedro  M made  a  successful  raid  on 

us,  or  rather  used  us  as  a  pretext  for  a  pretty  good  general  speculation.  He  announced  a 
ball  to  be  given  in  honor  of  the  Americanos.  When  the  evening  came,  we  went  to  his  house 
and  found  everybody,  his  wife,  all  of  his  children,  and  not  a  few  of  his  servants  assembled 
there,  the  ladies  ranged  round  one  end  of  the  room  on  chairs,  benches,  and  bedsteads ;  the 
male  portion  of  the  company  was  huddled  into  the  other  end,  in  positions  often  more  pic- 
turesque than  decorous.  Costume  was  a  matter  of  little  moment,  convenience  being  con- 
sulted rather  than  the  arbitrary  rules  of  fashion.  Mr.  Loher*s  pantaloons,  covered  with 
parti-colored  patches,  were  unnoticed,  and  mine  of  dark  cloth,  profusely  rcenforced  with 
white  buckskin,  failed  to  attract  attention.  The  dancing  was  kept  up  almost  without  inter- 
ruption, but  the  dancers  found  time  to  refresh  themselves  quite  frequently.  In  an  adjoining 
room  Don  Pedro  had  a  barrel  of  wine  "  on  tap,''  from  which  he  treated  his  guests  for  the 
slight  consideration  of  a  real  a  glass.  Judging  from  the  effects,  the  affair  must  have  been 
profitable :  by  11  o'clock  some  of  the  **  gentlemen  "  were  becoming  affectionate,  others  noisy, 
and  a  few  sleepy.  Thinking  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  we  made  our  adieus  and  re- 
tired as  quietly  as  possible,  but  long  into  the  night  we  heard  the  shouts  and  singing  of  those 
who  didn't  want  to  "go  home  till  morning." 

Our  host's  wife,  like  most  of  the  women  of  this  country,  has  a  much  higher  opinion  of  j 
foreigners,  or  rather,  of  the  whites,  than  of  her  own  countrymen.    It  seems  to  be  the  highest  / 
ambition  ^^'^^'^fL^^mfill  to  m^'j^'^  «riii^^  man,  and  many  of  them,  married  to  Mexicans,  are/ 
more  proud  of  a  child  with  suspiciously-light  hair  and  eyes  than  they  are  of  their  swarthy/ 
though  legitimate  offspring.     So  with  our  hostess :  she  seemed  to  be  very  proud  of  bar 
guests,  and  was  untiring  in  her  exertions  to  show  us,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  how 
highly  she  appreciated  the  honor  of  entertaining  us.     This  took  a  rather  embarrassing  form 
as  we  were  saying  good-by.    When  I  approached  Her  for  that  purpose,  she  made  a  motion 
to  embrace  me  in  the  manner  of  the  country.    Not  being  accustomed  to  such  cordial  treat- 
ment from  her  sex,  and  being  a  bashful  man,  I  instinctively  retreated  out  of  arm's  length, 
much  to  the  confusion  of  the  lady,  and  the  amusement  of  my  companions.    Had  she  been  a 
little  cleaner,  a  little  prettier,  and  not  quite  so  public  in  her  demonstrations,  I  think  I  might 
have  submitted  ;  as  it  was,  with  a  blundering  apology  I  shook  hands  with  her,  and,  abashed 
by  her  ill  success  with  me,  she  did  not  attempt  it  with  my  companions. 

While  in  the  town  we  visited  the  church.  It  is  neither  large  nor  pretty.  Four  walls, 
roughly  built,  support  a  new  palm-thatch,  and  on  the  door,  also  new,  is  a  scrawling  inscrip- 
tion, that  Don  Fulano  de  Tal  repaired  this  church,  in  1859,  at  his  own  expense.  There  were 
a  number  of  images  inside.  A  plaster  cast  of  a  Roman  soldier,  with  a  helmet^  sword,  and 
shield,  does  duty  as  the  Virgin,  having  his  inappropriate  accoutrement  covered  up  by  a  taw- 
dry mass  of  cheap  finery.  An  artist's  common  wooden  lay-figure,  with  all  its  ugliness  is  also 
rigged  out  in  an  alarmingly  modem  manner  to  represent  Saint  Somebody  or  other,  while  on 
the  altar  is  a  crucifix  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  establishment.  The  original 
cross  is  gone,  and  is  replaced  by  a  couple  of  rough  sticks  tied  together ;  but  the  image  of  the 
Saviour,  about  a  foot  in  length,  is  really  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  is  carved  in  some  soft  wood, 
now  gray  with  age,  but  the  position,  the  muscuUr  anatomy,  and  the  expression  of  the  face, 
are  excellent 

On  the  26th  we  rode  six  and  a  half  leagues  from  Purisima  across  rocky  tables  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  San  Gregorio  Arroyo  again.  On  the  road  we  passed  a  rancho,  called  Old 
Purisima.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  here  appears  to  be  the  manufacture  of 
mescal,  a  strong,  highly  alcoholic  liquor,  made  from  the  sap  of  the  maguey-plant  The 
plant  is  selected  just  as  it  is  about  to  send  out  its  flower-stalk ;  all  the  leaves  are  cut  off 
leaving  a  core  not  much  larger  than  a  man's  head.  This  is  crushed,  the  sap  allowed  to  fer- 
ment, and  is  afterward  distilled.  The  liquor  thus  obtained  is  as  limpid  and  colorless  as 
water,  but  excessively  alcoholic,  and  with  a  harsh,  rasping  taste  like  new  whiskey.  Next  day 
we  travelled  seven  leagues  up  the  arroyo  over  an  excessively  rough,  rocky  route ;  most  of 
the  way  without  a  trail,  our  mules  being  obliged  to  pick  their  way,  as  best  they  could,  among 
the  rocks  and  boulders,  stumbling  at  every  step,  but  never  falling.    We  eventually  came  out 
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on  a  little  flat  of  a  few  acres,  reasonably  free  from  stones,  with  plenty  of  grass  and  wood, 
and  a  sufficiency  of  water  among  some  rocks. 

Glad  to  find  such  a  place,  and  fearful  that  we  would  not  find  such  another  if  we  went  on, 
we  made  camp  at  once.  Along  all  of  this  day*s  ride  the  rocks  were  more  or  less  disturbed 
and  highly  metamorphosed  ;  the  model  fossUiferous  rocks  of  the  coast  having  entirely  .disap- 
peared. 

From  this  place,  known  as  the  Zapote,  we  rode,  the  next  day,  five  and  a  half  leagaes, 
leaving  the  Arroyo  Guadalupe,  crossing  a  very  rocky  and  steep  ridge  with  a  flat  top,  and 
descending  by  a  long,  winding,  and  steep  descent  into  a  broad,  open  valley  which  runs  down 
to  Moleje.  After  crossing  the  ridge  we  found  at  its  base  a  good-sized  spring  of  pleasant 
water,  and,  after  filling  our  barrels  and  watering  the  mules,  we  pushed  on  into  the  Tallej, 
making  a  dry  camp  with  an  abundance  of  grass  and  wood.  Although  the  distance  travelled 
was  not  great,  the  road  made  up  in  height  and  roughness  what  it  wanted  in  length.  From 
here  we  pushed  on,  and  reached  Molejo  in  six  leagues  farther ;  riding  down  the  valley,  moat 
of  which  is  flat  grass-land,  with  good  soil,  without  stones.  No  water  exists,  except  a  few  small 
springs  near  the  edge  of  the  hilb.  The  rocks  are  all  highly  metamorphosed,  but  no  volcanic 
•  - ,    ^     rocks  were  seen,  even  where  we  crossed  the  summit  the  day  before. 

.'  -  (  Moleje  is  a  small,  straggling  village  of  adobe  houses,  with  a  population  of,  perhaps,  a  couple 

jof  hundred  persons.    It  lias  a  dull,  deserted  look.    The  ditch  that  supplies  water  to  the  gar- 
.  h  ^         dens  had  heen  brokfin  two  years,  and  efforts  were  just  being  made  to  repair  it.    We  had  a 
V     \  '  lettSrofmtroductionTrom  the  governor  to  Senor  Larroque,  the  sub-prefect  of  the  place,  and, 

^    '  on  presenting  it,  were  received  very  kindly.    The  government  buUding,  which  serves  the 

'  joint  purposes  of  calaboose,  barracks,  arsenal,  and  government  offices,  was  placed  at  our 

disposal,  and  Seilor  Larroque  did  all  ia  his  power  to  make  us  comfortable.  We  found  him 
a  very  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  and  were  rather  suprised  to  meet 
such  a  person  living  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place.  Tb^re  were  several  other  gentlemen 
here,  to  whom  we  were  introduced,  and  who  contributed  toward  making  our  short  stay 
very  agreeable.  These  gentlemen  make  a  little  coterie  among  themselves,  and  thus  serve  to 
lighten  somewhat  the  tedium  of  what  would  otherwise  amount  to  little  less  than  practical 
banishment. 

Moleje  contains  no  ruins,  except  the  broken-down  walls  of  an  old  church,  now  almost  en- 
tirely demolished.  The  port  is  merely  a  little  creek,  navigable  part  way  for  very  small 
vessels.  The  bay  of  Molejo  is  farther  to  the  southward.  Poor  Domingo,  our  mozo,  has 
some  unpleasant  recollections  of  the  town.  He  was  shamefully  swindled  by  a  rascaUj  ' 
Frenchman,  named  Abadie,  in  a  mule-trade.  Abadie,  who  keeps  a  store  here,  took  a  fancy 
^to  an  extra  horse  that  Domingo  had  with  him,  and  offered  a  very  good-looking  mule  for  hizn. 
Domingo,  not  suspecting  any  trick,  bit  at  the  but,  made  the  trade,  and,  when  it  was  too  late, 
found  that  the  mule  was  so  badly  sprained  in  the  back  as  to  be  worthless.  With  the  coolest 
effrontery,  Abadie  followed  us  to  our  camp  that  evening,  and,  on  Domingo's  complaining  of  the 
cheat,  offered  to  buy  the  mule  for  nine  'dollars.  The  poor  boy  had  no  redress,  and  took  the 
money  rather  than  lose  all. 

Our  stay  at  Moleje  was  very  short.    We  left  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  our  arrival, 

and,  riding  across  some  rolling  hills,  camped  early  in  a  little  valley  with  rather  poor  grass, 

but  the  best  to  be  had  for  a  long  distance.   We  saw  something  of  the  famed  gypsum  deposits, 

and  were  decidedly  disappointed.    The  quantity  is  very  much  less  than  has  been  represented, 

and  I  consider  it  extremely  doubtful  if  it  could  ever  be  rendered  profitable,  unless  other  de- 

.  posits,  which  we  did  not  see,  may  prove  more  extensive  and  accessible. 

Ho  From  the  hills  we  emerged  into  the  phuna  of  Magdalena.  as  they  are  called.    They  mast 

I  ^*-    not,  however,  be  confounded  with  those  on  the  west  coast,  near  Magdalena  Bay.     These 

/]  plains,  several  miles  wide,  extend  along  the  coast,  northward,  almost  to  the  volcano  of  the 

'  /^    '  Virgms. 

.^  _.—        A_pprtion  of  the  tract  haa^j^n  acquired  by  a  company,  organized  in  San  Francisco  for 

^.  ,      the  purpose  onoiIStnng  a  colony  here.    Such  folly  or  dishonesty,  as  the  case  may  be,  <»n- 

I  not  be  too  strongly  reprehended.     If  the  company  chose  this  land  on  mere  hearsay,  th^r 

,  I  ,       >      carelessness  Is  culpable ;  and  if  it  was  recommended  by  a  person  who  was  acquainted  with  it, 

''       .      j      he  was  guilty  of  a  direct  attempt  at  swindling.    There  is  not  a  drop  'of  fre8h_  water  on   the 

y  J  property  of  the  company ;  but  that  is  not. so  important  a  matfer*  StnCe  wolcifcoul^c^oubtless 

>'      be  obtained  from  wells.    The  great  objection  is,  there  is  not  an  acre  of  land  in  the  tract  that 

^  can  beTHTtivated,  so  thickly  is  the  surface  strewed  with  rocks.  ' ^ 

Such  an  enterprise^  chis  Is'Ihe  more  to  be  condemned  by  all  honest  men,  because  the 
victims  are  usually  poor  men,  who  invest  their  little  all  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  a  home, 
and  find  out  their  mistake  when  it  is  too  late.  A  similar  outrage  was  perpetrated  a  few 
years  ago  at  YentanaBay,  south  of  La  Paz,  and  some  of  the  stories  of  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships to  which  the  luckless  victims  were  subjected  are  truly  heart-rending.  The  memory 
of  them  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  country. 

The  mission  of  Guadalupe  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Magdalena  plain,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  dafion  of  San  Jos6.  The  buildings  are  entirely  destroyed,  their  foundations  only 
remaining  in  part.  A  fine  aqueduct  exists  here,  several  miles  long,  partly  cut  in  the  rocks, 
and  in  other  places  built  of  solid  mason-work.    It  is  now  so  broken  down  as  to  be  useless. 
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though  it  could  be  repaired.  It  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  few  acres 
of  arable  land  tkear  the  mouth  of  the  cafion,  and  was,  beyond  question,  the  finest  work  of  the 
kind  in  Lower  California.  It  is  in  many  places  filled  up,  and  large  bushes  and  trees  grow  in 
and  around  it. 

^an  Jos6  is  about  three  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  cafion.  We  rode  directly  through 
the  yillage,  and  camped  in  the  bottom,  a  little  beyond.  Here  is  quite  a  large  pond  of  good 
water,  which  might  almost  be  called  a  spring.  It  is  there  the  subterranean  stream  first 
reaches  the  surface.  It  afterward  smks,  aud  reappears  a  number  of  times,  as  the  rocky  bed 
approaches  or  recedes  from  the  surface.  Farther  down  it  becomes  a  permanent  and  con- 
tinuous stream,  running  to  the  mouth  of  the  canon.  At  the  camp  we  had  hardly  a  blade  of 
grass,  but  the  mules  did  well,  browsing  on  the  lipua-trees,  which  form  a  thick  groTe. 

From  San  Jos6  we  travelled  up  the  dry  arroyo,  across  rocky  tables  and  rolling  hills,  to 
another  arroyo,  until  we  reached  the  deserted  rancho  of  Doro^a,  by  a  little  water-hole.  The 
water,  what  is  left  from  the  winter  rains,  in  a  rocky  basin,  is  much  resorted  to  by  a  band  of 
cattle  scattered  over  the  surrounding  hiJls,  and  we,  as  a  consequence,  had  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  a  suspicious  fluid  with  a  decidedly  cowy  odor  and  taste.  It  was  as  green  as  grass, 
perfectly  opaque,  and  seemed  actually  putrid.  But  we  were  glad  to  get  it,  although  it  gave 
the  cook  another  opportunity  to  growl  at  the  country,  and  one  of  which  he  availed  himself  to 
his  heart's  content.  We  were  now  fairly  in  the  mountains ;  the  main  ridge  here  retreats  to 
some  distance  from  the  coast,  and  the  intervening  country  is  a  mass  of  rugged,  barren  hills, 
with  scattered  patches  of  grass-land  in  the  valleys.  Water  is  very  scarce,  and  usually  poor 
when  found.    The  rocks  are  all  metamorphic,  and  comparatively  very  ifiuch  disturbed,  being  « 

folded  with  a  general  northwest  strike. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  we  left  the  Dorotea,  without  a  regret,  and  crossing  a  nu  m- 
ber  of  ridges  from  200  to  400  feet  higher  than  the  included  valleys,  we  at  last  ascended  the. 
face  of  the  main  chain,  climbiug  about  600  feet  of  a  pretty  steep  trail.  From  the  summit  we 
could  see  almost  to  the  plains  on  the  west  coast,  the  view  being  only  interrupted  by  the  haze 
hanging  low  over  the  lowlands.  The  valley  which  we  left  opens  either  at  or  near  Sta.  Aguida, 
about  26  miles  north  of  Moleje,  and  within  very  easy«ccess  of  several  small  ports. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to' build  a  railroad  across  the  peninsula  at  this  point,  this  ascent 
is  the  only  obstacle  that  would  be  encountered  from  coast  to  coast,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
roohi  to  make  an  easy  grade  on  the  hill-side  to  surmount  it.  Thire  are  other  points,  how- 
ever, which,  from  the  hasty  glance  which  alone  we  were  able  to  give  them,  seemed  preferable 
to  this.  The  pass  of  the  Infiemo  is  probably  better  than  this,  and  still  better  than  either  is 
the  route  by  way  of  Calamujuet  From  the  point  where  we  first  struck  the  summit,  there  is 
a  gradual  and  gentle  descent  all  the  way  to  the  pltuns.  The  trail  follows  down  a  cafion 
to  the  little  rancho  of  Sta.  Cruz,  and  thence,  partly  in  the  cafion,  and  partly  on  very  rocky 
mesa,  to  San  Ignacio.  We  went  about  two  leagues  below  Santa  Cruz,  about  eight  leagues 
in  all  from  Dorotea,  and  camped  beside  a  water^hole,  turning  our  mules  out  on  the  mesa  to 
pick  the  grass  from  between  the  stones.  Just  as  we  struck  the  summit  we  encountered  a 
dike  of  trachyte,  26  or  80  feet  thick,  striking  northwest,  and  running  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a 
straight  line,  protruding  above  the  surface  like  a  colossal  wall.  One  or  two  other  parallel 
dikes  were  seen,  but  no  lateral  outflow  could  be  detected.  If  any  ever  existed,  it  had  prob- 
ably been  carried  away  by  denudation. 

Next  morning,  March  6th,  we  rode  dght  leagues,  mostly  over  fiat  tables,  strewn  with  a 
profusion  of  volcanic  debris,  to  San  Ignacio.  Passed  a  beautiful  volcanic  cone,  and  had  an 
excellent  view  of  the  volcano  of  the  rlrgins.  It  bears  a  striking  resemblance  in  form  to 
Monte  Diablo,  pcesenting  from  this  side  two  points,  one  slightly  higher  than  the  other,  while 
the  flanks  slope  off  at  a  low  angle. 

Approaching  San  Ignacio,  the  post-pliocene  of  the  coast  again  presents  itself,  inserted    .  ^  ><-<c^<,..<^  - 
with  a  thin  edge  between  the  older  rocks  and  the  volcanic,  gradually  widening  out  until  at    /    , 
San  Ignacio  it  makes  all  the  section  where  the  mesa  is  cut  by  the  arroyo.  ^\^'' 

San  Ignacio  is  a  village  with  a  population,  including  the  suburbs,  of  about  20  IiduUbs.  ^  ^^  -j  ^^^^  ^^ 
The  only  buildings  of  any  imporlaiicc  in^the  place  are  those  belonging  toxhe  imssTon.    The        c^ 
others  ajigjnere  shanties.    The  church  buildings,  consisting  of  the  church  itself,  and  two 
lateral  wings^,  one  l)f  which  is  prolonged  into  an  L,  are  in  excellent  repair,  and  are  the  most        ^ 
imposing  buildings  of  this  class  in  the  territory.    They  are  very  solidly  built  of  stone  with 
arched  roofs,  being  out  so  as  to  be  flat  on  top.    The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
and  has  a  hemispherical  dome  of  stone,  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross.    There  is  a  fine 
commodious  gallery  for  the  choir,  also  of  stone,  and,  in  fact,  no  wood  enters  iuto  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  except  the  doors,  unless  it  may  be  some  of  the  lintels.    The  oma- . 
roents  which  vandalism,  sacrilege,  and  the  poverty  of  the  Government  have  left  are  still  sufficient    ; 
to  show  that  neither  expense  nor  labor  was  spared  to  make  this  the  most  elaborate  church  , 
in  Lower  California. 

The  buildings  all  stand  on  a  terrace,  partly  artificial,  about  four  feet  high  in  front  and 
ten  feet  behind,  very  carefully  walled  up  with  stone. 

The  place  is  occupied  by  Don  Ventura  Arce,  a  jolly,  fat  old  fellow,  who  lives  here  in  ' 

in  truly  patriarchal  style,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  his  children  and  grandchildren.  The 
gardens  are  very  extensive,  perhaps  more  so  than  any  others  north  of  La  Paz.    Grain  of        y 
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/kinds,  beans,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables  are  raised  in  abundance,  while  tbousandfl  ctf 
^ms,  growing  spontaneously,  yield  their  proprietor  a  lar^e  income.  Besides  these,  figs, 
^^  grapes,  and  pomegranates  are  culUvated  extensively,  and  sugar-cane  is  raised  to  sucb 
an  exfent,  that  panoche  is  an  important  ai-ticle  of  export  A  perennial  superabundance  of 
running  water  relieves  San  Ignacio  from  all  fear  of  drought,  and  the  only  labor  necessary  is 
to  keep'Tjp^  ITie  IfFlgaliug  dltCbeV^iid  collect  the  crops.  With  industry,  energy,  and 'intel- 
ligence, the  capacities  of  the  place  could  be  trebled  in  five  years. 

The  residents  here  claim  that  a  good  port  exists  below  here,  which  they  call  the  **  Lagu- 
na."  I  had  not  time  to  visit  it,  but  Captain  Scammon,  who  is  familiar  with  every  nook  and 
comer  of  this  coast,  has  doubtless  described  it  in  full  in  his  report.  It  is  said  to  be  similar 
to  Scammon^s  Lagoon,  though  smaller,  and  empties  into  Ballenas  Bay. 

We  brought  a  couple  of  letters  of  introduction  to  Don  Ventura,  who  received  us  kindly, 
and  placed  us  in  an  unoccupied  room  in  the  mission  buildings.  We  spent  a  day  here,  wait- 
ing for  some  mules  to  be  brought  in,  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  they  could  not  be  found 
untH  the  next  morning.  When  they  were  brought  in  wc  made  an  exchange,  getting  a  fresh 
anijikil  in  place  of  one  of  our  pack-mules,  and  in  the  afternoon  sallied  out,  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  start  than  because  we  expected  to  travel  any  distance. 

After  a  promiscuous  hand-shaking  wi&  nearly  the  whole  town,  we  made  our  escape,  and 
rode  about  a  league,  half  of  which  was  over  unoccupied  bottom-lands  in  the  arroyo,  that 
could  at  butiittlfilfizpenae^be  all  rendered  available  for  tnnhHation.  Most  of  this  land  is  pro- 
tected ^ylieavy  embankmciils^  stone,  built  by  the  Indians  under  the  missionaries,  to  coo- 
fine^t^jEiutertqrredts  within  their  proper  channels.  After  leaving  the  an'oyo  we  travelled 
(.^  '  /  over  a  very  table  to  near  the  base  of  a  volcanic  ridge,  and  camped  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket 
of  cactus  on  a  bed  of  red  pumice,  the  only  place  where  we  could  find  sufficient  grass  for  oar 
animals.    For  fuel  we  had  only  the  woody  skeletons  of  cacti. 

On  the  next  morning  we  left  camp  with  many  misgivings.  We  had  to  undertake  the  long- 
threatened  and  much-dreaded  passage  of  the  Infiemo, — the  worst  pass  of  Lower  California. 
We  had  heard  of  this  pass  ever  since  we  entered  the  country,  and  before  we  left  San  Ignacio 
we  received  the  cheering  intelligence  that  it  was  worse  than  ever.  W^e  rode  between  four  and 
five  leagues  over  rocky  tables,  with  obscure  traces  of  a  road  that  may  have  once  existed ; 
that  is,  there  were  fewer  rocks  where  we  went  than  there  were  on  either  side  of  us,  until  at  last 
we  reached  a  place  where  Che  road  was  evidently  artificial.  In  some  places  it  was  cut  in 
hill-sides,  in  others,  it  was  cleared  of  all  the  larger  rocks,  so  that  travelling  was  comparative- 
ly easy.  Eventually  we  entered  a  cafion,  and  here  the  road-way  was  a  regular  dug-way,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  what  remained  of.  one.  In  fact,  where  it  was  not  broken  by  the 
rains,  it  was  almost  wide  enough  to  drive  a  wagon ;  but  the  frequent  jump-ofiSs  and  jamp- 
overs  would  have  tested  to  the  utmost  the  strength  of  the  best  **  Concord.*' 

In  some  places  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ride  across  the  gullies  worn  by  the  rains  of 
half  a  century.  But  we  soon  found  that  we  had  antedated  our  troubles.  We  kept  up  the 
cafion,  between  beetling  cliffs  that  threatened  to  bury  us  under  a  cairn  more  bulky,  if  not 
more  honorable,  than  ever  covered  the  remains  of  any  Celtic  hero,  until  at  last  we  could  not 
tell,  two  hundred  yards  ahead,  which  way  we  would  have  to  turn  to  find  our  way  out.  The 
road,  however,  was  well  marked,  and  our  guide  had  been  through  it  before.  Reaching  the 
end  of  the  cafion  proper,  it  struck  up  a  side  branch,  the  steepness  of  which  would  have  been 
appalling,  had  we  not  been  forewarned.  We  picked  our  way,  as  best  we  could,  around  and 
over  the  water-worn  boulders,  often  using  the  united  inducements  of  lash,  spur,  and  Toiee  to 
persuade  our  cautious  mules  to  undertake  some  difficult  feat,  until  at  last  even  the  Mexicans 
dismounted,  considering  it  unsafe  to  ride  farther.  Finally  we  were  obliged  to  halt  the  pack- 
train,  and  aifter  driving  our  saddle-animals  through  the  rest  of  the  bad  part  of  the  pass,  we 
unloaded  packs  and  pack-saddles,  carried  them  ourselves  to  smooth  ground  beyond,  drove 
up  the  pack  animals,  and  reloaded. 

Ironmonger,  the  cook,  as  usual,  had  more  than  his  share  of  trouble.  It  had  been  his 
boast  that  little  Johnny,  his  mule,  was  so  docile,  that  he  would  do  any  thing  he  was  told. 
After  16  minutes  of  hard  work,  during  which  he  skinned  his  knuckles,  and  did  irreparable 
damage  to  his  temper,  he  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  united  assistance  of  the  whole 
party  to  persuade  Johnny  to  pass  a  narrow  place  between  two  rocks.  (Mem. — ^Ironmonger 
never  boasted  about  the  wonderful  docility  of  his  mule  aflerward.) 

But,  joking  aside,  the  condition  of  this  pass  is  disgraceful.  The  united  labor  of  three 
men  for  one  week  would  make  it,  if  not  a  good  road,  at  least  very  passable.  All  that  is 
required  is  to  throw  large  stones  into  the  worst  holes,  or  to  cut  a  trail  on  the  hill-side  aroond 
two  or  three  bad  places.  Yet,  persons  who  have  lived  in  this  vicinity  all  their  lives,  and 
who  cross  this  pass  many  times  every  year,  while  they  say  it  ought  to  be  repaired,  never  think 
to  do  the  first  thing  themselves  toward  accomplishing  that  object. 

Having  passed  the  Infiemo  we  descended  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge  into  a  rocky 
flat,  which  extends  to  the  east  coast,  and  camped  at  the  deserted  ranch  of  Santa  Harta. 
Here  we  had  every  thing  that  goes  toward  making  a  desirable  camp — wood,  water,  and 
grass.  By  previous  arrangement  with  Don  Ventura  Arce,  to  whom  this  rancbo  belongs,  and 
who  had  some  cattle  here,  we  killed  a  yearling  calf,  jerked  the  meat,  reserving  as  much  as  "vve 
could  eat  fresh,  and  had  a  general  overhauling  of  our  wardrobes,  washing  and  mending 
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wherever  it  was  needed.  In  both  these  latter  operations  we  had  become  so  expert  that  the 
poorest  hand  in  the  party  would  be  able  to  start  in  business,  either  as  laundry  man  or  tailor, 
without  further  preparation,  and  with  reasonably  fair  prospects  of  success,  especially  If  his 
customers  were  not  particular. 

On  the  12th  we  rode  seven  leagues  past  Rosarito,  where  there  are  a  spring  and  a  deserted 
mining-camp,  to  a  spring  on  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain  called  San  Juan.  After  leaving 
the  arroyo  of  Sta.  Marta  we  crossed  a  valley  ten  miles  wide,  mostly  more  or  less  rocky,  though 
with  some  good  soil. 

At  Rosarito  there  is  a  fine  spring  of  good  water  under  the  bank  in  the  head  of  a  little    . 
arroyo.     "^his  is  so  inconspicuous  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  person  unacquainted  with  the 
I  couutry  could  find  it    Near  it  is  an^ld  arastra,  and  the  other  appurtenances  of  a  mining- 

camp  long  since  deserted.  Some  futile  attempts  have  been  made  to  mini^  lAfi  llllle  siriUgii  of 
qliaito  tbxind  m  ihe  metam'orphic  sandstone  of  the  high  range  back,  but  the  quantity  of  gold 
has  proved  too  snuU  to  be  remunerative,  or  the  vein  had  given  outl  From  Rosarito  to  our 
camp  the  ground  was  a  succession  of  barren  ridges  separated  by  sandy  arroyos.  The  spring 
of  San  Juan  is  off  to  one  side  of  the  main  trail  a  mile  or  two,  in  a  deep  cafion.  The  water  is 
much  warmer  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  being  78*^  Fahr.  at  six  p.  m.,  when  the  air 
was  but  67^,  the  coldest  day  we  had  had  so  far. 

March  13th,  we  crossed  the  main  ridge  again,  and,  entering  the  head  of  a  cafion,  proceeded 
down  it  to  Santa  Gertrudes.  The  route  is  very  rocky,  but,  after  the  Infiemo,  any  road  seemed 
good.  The  rocks  of  the  eastern  side  of  this  portion  of  the  peninsula  are  everywhere  much 
disturbed,  but  on  approaching  Sta.  Gertrudes  they  become  agam  horizontal.  The  elevating 
force  evidently  came  from  the  more  modern  volcanic  rocks  and  from  the  granite  intrusions,  as 
is  here  beautifully  illustrated.  A  belt  of  granite  crosses  the  arroyo  so  as  to  bring  to  the  sur- 
face a  fine  body  of  water ;  but  the  overlying  sandstones  are  horizontally  stratified  and  not  in 
the  letLst  disturbed  by  it,  the  lower  beds  abutting  against  the  sloping  sides  of  the  granite  mass;, 
while  the  higher  beds  lie  horizontally  across  aU ;  showing  that  the  exposure  of  the  granite  is 
due  to  denudation  and  not  to  intrusion.     Where  the  granite  belt 'first  shows  itself  in  the  bed^ 

(of  the  arroyo,  it  brings  to  the  surface  a  fineslittle  body  of  excellent  water,  sufficient  to  irrigate  J 
a  small  tract  of  land  cultivated  as  a  garden.     AU  such  springs  as  this  can  be  depended  upony^ 
jf    ^  as  permanent.    They  are  said  to  vary  but  little  whether  the  season  be  good  or  bad.    Santa    *- 
T^   f    Gertrudes  is  a  miserable  little  collection  of  threg^^SiJQUC^dobc  houses,  inhabited'  by  a  couple  or  / 
^        'i     i^!T163  Of  Indians.     They  eke  out  a  miserable  subsistence  h^  cultivating  half  an  acre  or  so 
\   o?  garden  Hit*  by  milking  a  ifiiy  cows  ;  cheese  being  their  principal  article  of  food.    There  is  a 
small  church  here,  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  preservation,  bul  IChas  iiotTimg  about  it  of  interest. 
Approaching    Santa   Gertrudes   we    encountered,  for   the  first    time,  a  remarkable  plant 
which  we  afterward  found  to  be  very  common,  especially  in  the  mountains,  to  near  Rosario. 
It  is  called  by  the  natives  "  cirio,'^  and  belongs  probably  either  to  the  genus  JVmyin'fra  or 
jgTOww>a«-   In  its  habits  of  growth  and  in  its  size  it  resembles  somewhat  the  columnar  cactus, 
^^^   consisting  of  a  single  shaft  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter  at  the 
C^\-M  ^^^^  ^^^  tapering  gradually  to  two  or  three  inches  thick  at  the  top.    It  sends  out  no  branches, 
'  '   unless  from  a  wound ;  the  top  may  divide  into  two  or  three  which  always  appear  to  be  abnormal. 

viCiriA  rp^g  leaves  are  identical  with  the  Palo  Adan,  but  are  arrayed  on  twigs  a  foot  or  so  in  length, 
profusely  interspersed  with  thorns ;  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  like  those  of  Palo  Adan,  except 
that  they  are  white ;  they  grow  on  two  or  three  long  spikes  at  the  extreme  summit  of  the 
shaft.  The  most  marked  peculiarity  of  the  tree,  however,  is  the  internal  structure  of  the 
trunk.  The  bark  is  a  thin,  yellowish-brown  skin ;  this  covers  a  layer  of  fleshy  substance, 
similar  to  that  of  the  large  cactus ;  inside  of  the  layer,  which  is  from  one  to  three  inches  thick, 
is  a  cylinder  of  woody  texture,  hardly  thicker  than  the  hand,  and  which,  after  the  death  of 
the  plant  and  the  decay  of  the  other  parts,  remains  as  a  network  of  tough  wood.  Inside  of 
this  cylinder  is  the  heart,  a  mass  of  flesh  of  just  about  the  consistency  of  a  firm  turnip.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  plant  is  peculiar,  and  the  only  comparison  that  I  can  make  is  that 
when  seen  at  a  little  distance  it  looks  like  a  tall  hop-pole,  covered  with  a  rather  scanty  vine. 
The  natives  consider  it  a  cactus,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  internal  structure  to  that  family. 
My  learned  friend.  Dr.  Behr,  to  whom  I  have  carefully  described  it,  says  it  must  belong  to  one 
of  the  two  genera  named  above,  or  at  least  to  the  same  family. 

From  ^nta  Gectrudes  we  rode  eight  leagues  through  a  very  desert  country,  to  a  place 
called  Calmilli  The  road  ran  half  a  mile  in  the  arroyo  of  Sta.  Grertrudes,  thence  across  a 
rocky  mesa  two  leagues,  descending  into  a  low,  flat,  desert  valley,  studded  with  innumerable 
clumps  of  tree  yucca,  whose  gnarled  and  twisted  stems,  each  terminating  in  a  great  awkward 
bunch  of  bayonet-like  leaves,  though  ugly  enough  of  themselves,  served  to  relieve  the  eye 
after  the  apparently  interminable  monotony  of  cactus.  Travelling  along  this  waste,  after 
suffering  from  the  glare  of  the  white  and  nearly  naked  soil,  we  entered  the  granite  agiun  and 
soon  struck  down  an  arroyo,  running  out  of  the  valley  through  a  range  of  hills.  A  couple  of 
miles  down  the  arroyo  we  found  the  sand  wet,  and  several  willows  growing  on  the  banks. 
By  dint  of  hard  work,  digging  in  the  sand,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  miserable 
water,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  having  a  taste  of  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
We  were,  however,  very  thankful  for  it,  since  the  next  water  was  at  least  twenty  miles  off. 
Next  morning,  notbdng  loath  to  leave  Colmilli,  we  followed  the  arroyo  to  where  it  opened 
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into  a  T&lley  liker  the  one  we  crossed  the  previous  day ;  crossing  this  also,  we  entered  another 
arroyo  and  travelled  up  it,  making  about  seven  and  a  half  leagues  in  all.    The  ascent  of  the 
latter  cafion  was  extremely  bad.     It  was  full  of  large  rocks  and  quicksands ;  the  trail,  if  snj 
had  ever  existed,  had  been  completely  washed  away,  and  between  the  difficulties  of  getting 
the  mules  along  among  the  rocks,  and  the  occasional  variation  of  dragging  one,  cargo  and  all, 
out  of  a  quicksand,  our  poor  Mexicans  had  very  hard  work.     More  than  once  thej  had  to 
take  the  load  off  a  muie  before  they  could  extricate  her  from  a  particular  soft  spot,  and 
then  she  would  have  to  be  almost  lifted  out  bodily.     In  this  respect  mules  are  very  fooHsh :  a 
horse,  when  in  difficulty,  will  second  the    endeavors  of  those  trying  to  help  him ;  bat  a 
mule,  once  thoroughly  scared,  seems  to  lose  all  control  of  himself,  and  will  often  give  up  In 
despair.     After  struggling  through  all  the  worst  part  of  the  cafion,  we  reached  a  fiat  with 
some  grass,  and  plenty  of  wood.     We  were  all  unusually  tired  and  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  stop.    The  camp  was  not  a  particularly  desirable  one,  but  we  did  not 
like  to  leave  it,  not  knowing  how  far  the  next  spot  would  be  where  a  camping  would  be 
possible.    The  next  day  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  two  leagues  took  us  to  the  deserted 
mining-camp  of  San  Sebastian.    Here  we  found  a  fine  stream  of  water,  a  pretty  fair  shanty 
of  palm-leaves,  and,  what  was  more  desirable  than  either,  a  flat  of  several  acres,  almost  free 
from  stones,  and  with  a  profusion  of  excellent  grass.    Such  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be 
thrown  away.     Our  poor  mules  were  very  tired,  and  had  been  on  rather  scanty  feed  for  several 
days ;  so  we  unloaded  at  once,  turned  them  out,  and  made  ourselves  «&  much  at  home  in  the 
house  as  if  it  had  been  built  for  our  especial  accommodation.    We  were  detained  here  for  the 
next  two  days  by  rain,  and  the  house  being  somewhat  out  of  repair,  we  were  obliged  to  mend  it ; 
the  whole  party  went  to  work  collecting  palm-leaves  and  patched  up  the  old  roof  until  we  made  a 
very  respectable  shelter  of  it     Our  arrival  here  was  very  opportune,  because  this  was  the 
only  thing  resembling  a  house  along  the  road  from  Sta.  Gertrudes  to  San  Borja,  and  had  the 
fain  overtaken  us  at  any  other  part  of  the  route,  we  would  have  suffered  great  inconvenienee. 
As  it  was,  the  mules  had  thrpe  days*  rest  and  an  abundance  of  food,  so  that  we  were  actnally 
gainers  by  the  forced,  though  not  unwilling  detention.    During  our  stay  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  repairing  all  damages  incidental  to  travel,  and  at  one  time  we  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
camp  of  tailors.     Many  are  the  shifts  to  which  the  luckless  traveller  in  an  uninhabited  coantry 
13  obliged  to  resort.     Pieces  of  flour-sacks,  coat-tails,  and  even  the  terminal  parts  of  certain 
.    under-garments,  were  pressed  into  service  to  repair  the  rents  and  thin  places  on  the  knees 
and  elsewhere  on  our  pantaloons ;  so  that  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  leave  San  Sebastian 
our  costumes  began  to  present  a  more  varied  and  picturesque  appearance  than  is  prescribed 
by  the  rules  of  fashion,  or  would  be  permitted  outside  of  the  limits  of  a  masquerade.     But 
tailoring  did  not  occupy  our  entire  attention.    Some  attempt  at  mining  had  been  made  here 
on  a  small  scale,  and  we  examined  the  work  as  well  as  we  could  without  anybody  to  guide  us. 
An  old  arrastre,  with  fragments  of  quartz  scattered  around,  showed  that  gold  had  been  the 
metal  sought.  -  On  hunting  around  in  the  neighboring  hills  we  found  that  there  were  numerous 
small  holes  made  on  a  little  streak  of  quartz  outcrop,  but  nowhere  had  any  regular  mining 
been  done.    No  veins  of  any  importance  had  been  found,  and,  as  we  afterward  learned,  the 
quartz  found  had  never  yielded  enough  gold  to  pay  current  expenses.    The  whole  thing  had 
been  an  experiment,  and  had  proved  unsuccessful. 

At  last,  on  Tuesday  morning,  March  19th,  we  broke  up  camp  in  San  Sebastian,  and  leaving 
a  diminutive  seven  by  nine  specimen  of  the  stars  and  stripes  fluttering  over  our  hospitable 
shelter,  as  a  memento  of  our  visit,  we  climbed  the  hill-side  until  we  reached  the  summit  of 
the  mesa.  We  rode  along  this  some  six  leagues,  crossing  many  deep  valleys  and  winding 
between  deep  arroyos  which  cut  the  tables  here  into  an  infinitude  of  ft-agments,  until  we  sud- 
denly, and,  to  all  but  our  guide,  unexpectedly  found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a  chasm  about 
1,200  feet  deep.  This  was  the  caQon  of  the  Paraiso  or  Paradise,  and  certainly,  if  difficulty  of 
access  is  the  criterion,  it  deserves  its  name.  For  many  miles  the  brink  is  a  vertical  precipice 
of  volcanic  rocks,  in  some  places  several  hundi-ed  feet  high,  without  a  break ;  below  these  are 
gmnite  cliffs  so  steep  that  even  a  goat  would  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  foothold.  The  trail, 
bad  enough,  is  still  sufficiently  entire  to  permit  animals  to  clamber  down  without  serious 
risk  of  breaking  their  necks.  After  passing  the  volcanic  rocks  which  cap  the  mesa,  it  is  a 
very  fair  trail,  cut  in  the  soft  granite  and  winding  down  the  face  of  the  chflk  to  the  bottom. 
As  seen  from  above,  the  valley  appears  to  be  a  thicket  of  mesquit,  cactus,  and  fan-palms,  with 
occasional  openings  of  grass-land ;  but  on  reaching  it  we  found  the  greater  part  was  clothed 
with  a  sufficiency  of  grass,  and  in  some  places  it  was  very  abundant  Some  nice  pieces  of 
level  land,  with  pretty  good  soil,  exist  in  little  bays  and  nooks,  though  the  greater  part  of 
the  bottom  shows  that  it  is  subject  to  overflow  during  the  rainy  season.  We  found  variona 
|(  traces  of  former  occupation,  such  as  an  old  corral,  part  of  the  frame  of  a  house,  and  the  re- 
L '.  mains  of  an  imgating'Sttch,  TtGW  filled  up.  The  \m4  woathw  hadTibrentireiyieft  us,  and  we 
had  every  prospect  of  a  rainy  night.  After  holding  a  council  of  war,  we  concluded  to  build  a 
shelter,  and  in  an  hour  had  a  fine  large  thatch  of  palm-leaves,  sufficiently  water-tight  to  answer 
our  purpose.  We  were  not  disappointed,  and  before  morning  had  good  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  result  of  our  forethought.  A  drizzling  shower  continued  until  the  middle  of  the 
next  morning,  but,  anxious  to  save  all  the  time  we  could,  we  started  in  spite  of  it  and  were 
rewarded  by  the  sun  coming  out  almost  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  mesa  on  the  north  side. 
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The  climb  here  is  not  so  steep  nor  so  bad  as  it  is  on  the  south,  running  along  the  crest  of  a 
ridge  most  of  the  way.  From  the  Paraiso  we  rode  five  leagues  to  another  caiion,  where  there 
is  a  single  spring  under  the  edge  of  the  bank,  known  as  the  Agua  dela  Cabra,  or  "Ooat 
Spring/'  This  ride  was  so  nearly  like  that  of  the  previous  day  that  the  same  description  will 
answer  for  both ;  a  broken  rocky  mesa,  covered  with  loose  angular  rocks,  cut  by  innumerable 
ca&ons,  and  with  occasional  depressions,  making  little  grassy  valleys.  In  the  canon  of  the 
Cabra  there  was  but  little  grass,  but  on  the  mesa  the  mules  found  good  feed. 

On  the  21st  we  rode  two  leagues  over  the  same  kind  of  mesa,  and  then,  descending  into  a 
sandy  and  stony  valley,  followed  it  down  another  league  to  San  Borja.  The  granite  does  not 
show  itself  along  this  part  of  the  route  as  much  as  it  did  below.  It  is  covered  by  a  heavy 
cap  of  volcanic  ashes  and  trachyte,  which  form  tables  sloping  to  the  northwest.  Beyond  .these 
as  fiir  as  the  eye  can  reach  is  a  maze  of  jagged  ridges  covering  nearly  the  whole  field  of  vision, 
and  disposed  without  any  apparent  order.  We  entered  San  Borja  and  presented  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Don  Pedro  Nunez,  who  proved  to  be  not  only  the  principal  man  of  the  place, 
liut  a  full-blooded  Indian,  and  one  who  was  deservedly  more  proud  of  his  blood  than  the 
majority  of  his  mongrel  fellow-citizens,  who  had  no  origin  worth  speaking  of  to  boast  upon, 
and  who,  for  their  hves,  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  more  Spanish  or  Indian,  though 
their  appearance  would  indicate  the  latter.  Don  Pedro  occupies  the  mission  buildings,  and 
on  my  reading  the  letter  to  him,  he  at  once  placed  at  our  disposal  a  suite  of  unoccupied  rooms. 
He  acts  as  a  sort  of  chief  by  inheritance  among  the  Indians,  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  general 
agent  of  the  Government  for  the  municipality,  and,  in  short,  as  head  man  generally  over  a 
region  extending  from  coast  to  coast,  and  for  a  hundred  miles  or  more  each  way,  north  and 
south.  His  subjects  are  almost  without  exception  Indians  of  ^eater  or  less  purity  of  blood, 
and  neither  he  nor  they  can  either  read  or  write.  The  schoolmaster  has  not  yet  reached  this 
benighted,  region. 

The  mission  consists  of  a  very  ^ood  stone  church  with  an  arched  roof,  never  entirely  fin-, 
ished ;  snitea  of  rooms  of  stone  surrounding  two  sides  of  a  court-yard,  t?hile  on  a  third  side 
are  the  remains  of  a  very  extensive  scries  oi  apartments  built  of  adobe  and  now  utterly  ruined. 
Scattered  around  irregularly  in  front  of  these,  is  a  number  of  modem  adobe  shanties.    The 
population  consists  of  perhaps  a  dpzen  oj  twcpJ;;4>ersons,  toOSnyThefBttttliM  Of  Don  Pedro. 
Besides  the  younger  of  the  popuTaTion,''  there  is  an  old  Indian  named  Melchor,  who  was  said  > 
by  Viosco  in  1862  to  be  108  years  old.    He  is  totally  blind  and  deaf,  and  hobbles  around  the  \ 
place,  the  sole  remnant  of  the  principal  tribe  subjugated  by  the  missionaries.     The  gardens^    ] 
all  belonging  to  Nunez,  are  cultivated  on  a  smalL.^gl$^  b^cely  sufficient  to  furnish  subsist-    I 
ence  to  their  owner  and  his  dependants.    The  available  land  is  moderately  extensive,  but  tlie    / 
supply  of  water  Rjr  Inlgairdn  is  limited.     They  also  milk  a  number  of  cows,  and  make  a  consid-  / 
erable  quantity  of  cheese.     Having  obtained  from  Nunez  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  Cochimi  J 
language,  given  him  some  remedies  for  a  sick  daughter,  and  exchanged  a  little  flour  for  some 
fresh  beef,  we  started  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  for  the  west  coast  The  peninsula  is  extreme- 
ly narrow  here.    They  say  it  is  but  six  leagues,  eighteen  miles,  by  the  traQ  to  the  bay  of  the 
Guardian  Angel  on  the  east  side,  while  we  reached  Rosarito,  a  league  from  the  west  coast,  in 
eight  leagues,  or  twenty-four  miles.    The  width  of  the  land  therefore,  in  a  strught  line,  can- 
not be  more  than  36  miles,  since  there  must  be  a  loss  of  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  windings 
of  the  trail. 

The  most  direct  trail  from  San  Borja  is  to  Calamujuet  by  way  of  Tubai,  but  we  had  a 
double  object  in  making  the  detour  by  way  of  Rosarito.  Although  nearly  twice  as  far  as  the 
straight  road,  we  would  find  better  water  and  more  of  it  on  this  route,  and  we  desired  to  visit 
some  copper-mines  said  to  exist  near  the  coast.  Mines  of  silver  are  said  to  exist  in  the  moun- 
tains about  San  Borja,  but  the  story  is  too  old  and  too  familiar  to  deceive  an  old  Califomian. 
The  same  story  is  told  in  every  mission  of  Upper  Califomia.  In  the  mountains,  not  far  oif, 
are  old  sjlver-mines,  formerly  known  to  and  worked  by  the  missionaries.  They  were  very 
rich,  anonot  only  furnished  much  of  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  ponderous  and  expensive 
machinery  of  a  large  mission,  but  the  worthy  padres  appeared  to  take  an  especial  pride  in 
having  all  their  alter  service  made  of  silver  frcftn  their  own  especial  mine.  The  secret  of  the 
mine  is  still  extant,  but  is  in  the  possession  of  some  old  decrepit  Indian,  perhaps  blind  and 
bowed  under  the  weight  of  a  century.  This  aged  individual,  usually  an  old  woraan^  would  not 
divulge  the  secret  for  worlds,  from  fear  of  the  threats  of  excommunication  made  by  a  priest 
whose  very  grave  is  now  forgotten.  So  the  story  runs ;  the  mines  have  been  searched  for  for 
nearly  two  decades,  ever  since  the  American  occupation  of  Califomia,  but  always  unsuccess^ 
fully.  I  myself  have  assisted  in  these  excursions  on  several  occasions,  and  I  was  too  well 
]>osted  to  be  deceived  by  the  same  threadbare  narrative.  Nevertheless,  l^ese  stories  find  be- 
lievers like  the  very  authentic  accounts  of  the  treasures  buried  by  Captain  Kidd,  and  the 
search  for  the  long-lost  silver-mines  has  not  yet  been  abandoned  even  in  Upper  California. 

Leaving  San  Borja,  we  travelled  all  day  down  a  dry,  sandy  arroyo  through  a  beautiful 
assortment  of  cactus,  including  several  species  new  to  us,  until  we  reached  a  marsh  cov- 
ered with  salt  grass  and  mshes,  and  interspersed  with  innumerable  ponds  of  brackish, 
water.  This  is  Rosarito,  and  here  we  found  a  little  house  built  of  rashes  and  belonging  to 
a  young  Frenchman,  who  had  accompanied  us  from  San  Borja,  partly  because  he  had  noth« 
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/iag  better  to  do,  and  partly  because  we  desired  to  see  some  mines  in  which  he  had  ah  mor- 
mous  fortune  in  prospective. 
Our  French  friend,  who  called  himself  John,  hod  built  this  house  while  prospecting  in  the 
^  I.    ^     Ticioity,  and  now,  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  hospitality,  placed  his  mansion  and  his  exten- 
^\\     sive  domains  at  our  disposal.    The  latter  were  far  more  satisfactory  in  quantity  than  qualitr, 
but  the  former  proved  to  be  ^*  a  deception  and  a  snare."    We  made  camp  here,  and  the  next 
morning,  leaving  the  cook  and  Domingo  to  take  care  of  all  we  left  behind,  we  started  south- 
ward, accompanied  by  Jesus  and  our  new-found  friend.    We  rode  along  the  coast  about  seven 
leagues,  and,  entering  a  cafion  about  a  mile,  found  a  pretty  little  spring,  high  up  on   the 
face  of  the  hill,  in  a  place  where  nobody,  unacquainted  with  its  locality,  would  ever  look  for 
water.     The  cafion  in  which  we  camped  is  called  the  Trinidad,  and  is  probably  the  lower 
part  of  that  which  is  known  as  La  Cabra  above.     After  supper,  the  weather  looking  threat- 
ening, we  explored  the  vicinity  to  see  if  we  could  find  a  shelter,  and  selecting  a  cave  formed 
by  an  overhanging  ledge  of  rock  in  the  direct  bed  of  the  sleep  water-course,  we  mored  all 
our  saddles  and  other  baggage  to  it,  and  made  our  beds  on  the  level  sandy  floor.     Before 
morning  a  steady  drizzling  rain  set  in  and  continued  all  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
and  a  drearier  Sunday  I  do  not  think  I  ever  spent.    All  Sunday  night  it  rained  hard,  and 
in  the  morning  we  had  a  beautiful  cascade  above  us,  where  the  water  made  a  sheer  leap  of 
200  feet,  scattering  into  a  sheet  of  spray  long  before  it  struck  the  rocks.     In  front  of  our 
cave  was  a  little  rivulet  which,  running  down  the  cafion,  crossed  the  roof  of  our  shelter,  and 
jumped  clear  of  us,  splashing  and  spluttering  among  the  stones  a  few  feet  bqjow.     Still  far- 
ther down  in  the  main  cafion  a  furious  elver  was  roaring  and  foaming  where  the  day  before 
had  been  a  dry  bed,  sand,  and  boulders.     Here  was  a  nice  prospect  before  us ;  we  had  done 
nothing,  had  but  two  days'  provisions  left,  three  days*  work  to  do,  and  no  certainty  tliat  we 
were  not  shut  in  by  impassable  streams.     On  going  out  on  the  hill  we  saw  there  was  clear 
sky  to  windward,  and  we  determined  to  visit  our  mine,  which  was  not  only  the  best  known  and 
most  developed,  butabo  the  nearest.     Accordingly,  leaving  Jesus  with  the  pack-mule  and 
all  unnecessary  baggage,  we  went  to  Larroque's  mine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arroyo  del  Paraiso. 
We  were  obliged  to  make  three  efforts  to  cross  the  stream  before  we  succeeded  in  passing  it. 
It  was  so  deep  that  we  could  find  but  one  place  where  we  would  not  have  to  swim,  and  so 
rapid  that  our  mules  could  hurdly  stand  up  against  the  force  of  the  current.     This  was  a 
couple  of  miles  out  on  the  plain.    To  have  tried  it  in  the  cafign  would  have  been  sheer  mad> 
ness, 

A  few  minutes  at  the  mme  served  to  convince  us  of  its  character.  A  streak,  in  the  granite, 
of  copper  stains,  accompanied  by  small  quantities  of  carbonate  and  red  oxide  of  copper  and  a 
little  copper  glance,  but  without  the  slightest  trace  of  vein  structure,  constitute  the  mine.  A 
hole,  18  feet  deep  and  10  feet  across,  is  all  the  work  that  has  been  done.  There  is  no  water 
within  ten  miles,  no  grass,  and  only  some  stunted  and  gnarled  tovote-trees,  three  and  four 
feet  high,  for  wood.  The  place  could  not  possibly  be  more  desolate,  and  yet  here  Sefior  Larroque, 
a  gentleman  of  education  and  refinement,  one  fitted  to  grace  the  most  polished  circles  of  so- 
ciety, spent  months  alone,  working  with  pick  and  shovel  like  a  common  miner,  in  the  vain  hope 
and  belief  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  acquiring  a  fortune.  If  any  one  has  a  desire  to  try  a  little 
Robinson  Crusoe  life,  he  could  not  find  a  better  opportunity  than  to  take  possession  of 
Larroque's  shanty.  He  will  have  an  excellent  field  for  the  display  of  his  ingenuitj,  in 
overcoming  every  disadvantage  that  Nature  can  combine  in  one  spot.  He  will  find  no 
caves  in  the  hill-sides,  for  the  house  is  on  the  plain;  no  wild  goats,  or  any  substitute, 
for  the  country  is  too  barren  to  support  any  higher  life  than  rattlesnakes  and  crows,  and 
I  believe  the  crows  make  their  living  principally  by  eating  rattlesnakes  that  have  died  of 
starvation ;  and  as  to  man  Friday,  he  would  be  very  apt  to  continue  Crusoe  and  man  Friday 
combined  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Having  seen  one  mine,  and  being  assured  that  the  other  was  similar,  "only  a  great 
deal  better  looking''  (they  all  are),  we  expressed  ourselves  satisfied  and  returned  to  the 
camp  in  the  cave.  Our  first  appearance  was  greeted  by  a  column  of  smoke,  Jesus  being  on 
the  lookout  for  us,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  camp,  supper  was  nearly  ready.  This  time 
we  crossed  the  stream  high  up  in  the  cafion,  but  so  rapidly  had  it  fallen  that  it  was  now  hardly 
a  foot  deep. 

Next  morning  we  returned  to  Bosarito,  but  the  ground  was  extremely  disagreeable  to 
travel  on,  being  a  soft  gravel  saturated  wFih  the  late  rains  and  burying  our  mules*  feet  to 
the  fetlock  at  almost  every  step.  All  troubles  in  this  life  have  an  end,  and  at  last  we  reached 
camp  in  much  better  spirits  than  we  found  the  men  we  had  left  there.  They  had  a  dreadful 
woe-begone  and  generally  bedraggled  aspect — very  like  a  hen  that,  having  been  in  the  water, 
has  not  yet  thoroughly  dried  her  feathers.  Trusting  to  the  semblance  of  a  roof  overhead, 
they  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  it  only  served  to  collect  the  rain  into  streams  which, 
with  a  maddening  pertinacity,  insisted  on  dropping  into  their  faces  if  they  laid  down,  or  run- 
ning down  their  backs  if  they  sat  up.  They  had  tried  all  sorts  of  expedients,  but  without 
avail;  every  thing  was  wet,  and  a  day  of  half  sunshine,  half  cloud,  had  hardly  served  to  get 
blankets  and  clothing  into  a  state  fit  for  use.  Domingo,  with  the  stolidity  and  good  constitu- 
tion of  his  race,  had  not  suffered  more  than  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  a  wetting ;  but 
his  companion  was  seriously  ill  with  rheumatism  and  fever  for  a  week  afterward. 
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On  this  side  excursion  we  followed,  most  of  the  way,  the  coast  road.  There  are  two  routes 
from  San  Ignacio  northward,  which  unite  again  at  Galamujuet.  The  shorter  one,  usually  trav- 
elled  in  wmter,  is  by  the  plains ;  the  longer,  always  the  safest,  though  the  roughest,  goes  by 
Santa  Gertrudes  and  San  Borja.  It  was  the  latter  which  we  had  taken ;  the  former  goes  down 
the  arroyo  from  San  Ignacio,  crossing  some  low  tables,  seven  leagues  to  San  Angel,  where 
there  is  a  spring  of  very  salt  water,  lUmost  undrinkable;  from  San  Angel  the  next  water  is 
Ojo  Liebre,  thirty  leagues.  The  Ojo  Liebre  is  a  well  dug  in  the  plains.  It  is  much  resorted 
to  by  coyotes  and  smaller  wild  animals,  many  of  which  are  drowned  in  it,  and  the  water  is  said 
to  be  always  unendurably  foul.  From  the  Ojo  Liebre  the  next  water  is  El  Toro,  20  leagues. 
This  water  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  especidly  in  dry  seasons,  when  it  often  dries  up  entire- 
ly; when  it  does  exist,  it  is  always  salt  or  brackish.  From  the  Toro  it  is  eight  leagues  to 
Trinidad,  where  we  camped,  but  here  it  is  more  than  likely  that  a  stranger  would  fail  to  find 
the  water.  For  the  information  of  any  person  who  may  read  this  and  wish  to  find  this  spring, 
I  will  describe  it,  so  that  he  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  spot.  Riding  northward,  at  about 
six  or  seven  leagues  from  the  Toro  can  be  seen  some  very  low  round  hills  on  the  coast,  and 
just  north  of  these  hills  is  a  little  bay.  To  the  right  are  low  but  irregular  mountains,  ending 
quite  abruptly  along  the  margin  of  the  plain.  Nearly  opposite  the  bay  is  a  large  piece  of 
mesa,  separated  from  the  irregularly-shaped  mountain  by  a  deep  cafion.  This  ca&on  is  the 
Trinidad.  The  spring  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  cafion,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  white  bluff.  There  are  several  such  bluffs  along  the  south  side  of  the  mesa,  but 
the  one  at  the  spring  is  the  farthest  one  up  the  caiion  that  can  be  seen  from  the  plain.  The 
spring  is  about  half  way  up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  its  position  can  be  recognized  at  a  little 
distance  by  the  presence  of  a  clump  of  fan-palms. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  my  description  of  the  position  of  this  spring,  because, 
although  it  has  the  best  water  that  can  be  found  on  the  coast  for  a  hundred  miles  or  more 
either  way,  it  is  nevertheless  known  to  but  few  even  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, because  it  is  the  first  permanent  water  after  leaving  the  Toro,  where  water  cannot 
always  be  found. 

Leaving  Rosarito  on  the  27th,  we  rode  a  couple  of  leagues  north  to  a  little  spring  at  the 
base  of^a  hill  called  San  Domingo.  The  water  is  good,  but  from  some  unknown  cause  it  is 
unsafe  to  camp  here.  Animals  that  feed  on  the  grass  at  this  place  are  very  apt  to  be  poisoned. 
It  is  attributed  by  the  Mexicans  to  some  unknown  plant  which  they  call  "  la  yerba  "  (the 
plant),  and  which  is  found  also  at  Yubai,  Santa  Maria,  Agua  Dulce,  and  Santa  Ursula.  It  is 
not  reported  as  occurring  elsewhere.  I  noticed  that  at  all  these  places  there  is  a  small  rush 
on  which  animals  feed  with  avidity,  and  which  grows  in  very  wet  ground.  Whether  this  is 
the  poisonous  plant,  or  wnether  it  is  something  else,  I  was  unable  to  determine.  We  never 
stopped  longer  at  one  of  these  places  than  was  necessary  to  give  the  animals  water,  and  then 
pushed  on,  usually  camping  several  miles  from  the  water,  where  we  could  find  sufficient  pas- 
ture of  a  more  harmless  kind.  The  poison  is  said  to  be  very  active  and  invariably  fatal. 
The  animal  affected  shows  the  results  of  the  poison  by  first  reeling  and  staggering  like  a ' 
drunken  man,  he  then  lies  down  and  dies  within  two  or  three  houra  from  the  time  of  first 
attack.  From  San  Domingo  our  road  approached  the  coast,  reaching  a  lagoon  and  marsh  in  the 
arroyo  of  San  Andres,  five  and  a  half  leagues  from  Rosarito,  and  about  two  miles  from  the 
beach.  We  here  watered  our  mules,  filled  Our  barrel,  and  went  about  a  mile  up  the  arroyo, 
where  we  had  the  finest  pasture  we  haed  so  far  encountered  on  the  whole  route.  It  was  in 
this  valley  we  saw  the  first  antelope.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  common  below,  if  they  occur 
at  all.  The  antelope  live  almost  entirely  in  plains  and  large  valleys,  and  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  they  ever  pass  the  extensive  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts  which  lie  between  here 
and  the  more  southern  plains.  From  our  camp  in  the  arroyo  we  rode  all  day  on  level 
ground,  leaving  the  arroyo  about  noon  and  travelling  along  the  mesa  of  Santa  Ana,  which 
forms  one  side  of  an  extensive  valley,  making  a  camp  without  water.  Just  before  leaving  the 
arroyo  I  succeeded  in  killing  a  small  antelope  doe,  the  only  game  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
camp.  In  this  vicinity  game  is  extremely  scarce ;  we  had  been  living  on  bacon  for  a  week, 
not  having  been  able  to  kill  even  so  much  as  a  hare  since  we  had  started  from  San  Borja. 
The  flesh  of  the  antelope  is  somewhat  like  goat  in  taste,  and  very  tough.  It  has  not  so 
pleasant  a  flavor  as  that  of  deer.  From  the  camp  on  the  mesa  we  rode  nine  leagues  over 
level  ground,  cut  by  a  few  shallow  arroyos,  and,  descending  about  20  feet  into  the  arroyo  of 
Galamujuet,  stopped  at  the  first  water  we  found.  The  wat^r  is  slightly  brackish,  and  forms 
pools  in  the  sand  where  the  narrowing  of  the  canon  and  the  elevation  of  the  rocky  bed  bring 
it  to  the  surface.  The  camp  is  not  a  particularly  good  one,  but  this  spot  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  travellers,  being  at  a  long  distance  from  other  water.  The  next  morning  we  broke  up 
camp,  rode  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  mouth  of  the  canon  opposite  the  old  mission,  and  made 
a  camp  again.  Accompanied  by  Jesus,  Mr.  Lohcr  and  I  then  rode  to  a  distant  ridge,  from 
which  we  could  see  all  the  land  from  our  camp  to  the  coast  at  the  bay  of  San  Luis.  We 
were  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  definitely  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  obstruction  in  the 
way  of  a  very  easy  and  direct  railroad  route  from  coast  to  coast  along  this  line.  Any  other 
route  north  of  La  Faz  would  require  deep  cuttings,  heavy  grades,  and  in  all  probability  some 
tunnelling ;  while  from  San  Luis  Bay  past  Galamujuet,  and  the  mesa  of  Sta.  Ana  to  the  arroyo 
of  San  Andres,  there  is  an  open  tract  of  level  country.    From  the  bay  on  the  east  side  the 
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road  would  ascend  the  airojo  of  Calamujuet,  rising  about  SO  feet  abore  the  water-coarse  to 
the  mesa  by  a  very  gentle  grade.  .  From  the  mission  of  Calamujuet  there  would  be  aboat  six 
miles  of  side-hill  cutting  along  the  canon  to  where  it  opens  out  into  the  mesa  of  Santa  An». 
Over  this  table  the  ground  is  mostly  perfectly  level,  though  in  some  places  slightly  rolling, 
but  without  a  single  hill.     Reaching  the  arroyo  of  San  Andreas,  the  line  would  descend  into 
the  broad  bottom-lands  and  follow  the  plane  in  a  nearW  straight  line  to  the  narrow  spot  at 
the  marsh.     Here  a  mile  of  side-hill  cutting  would  pass  the  canon,  and  reach  the  undulating 
plain  on  the  coast.    Not  a  bridge  nor  a  piece  of  trestle-work  would  be  required  on  the  whole 
route,  unless  small  bridges  should  be  considered  preferable  to  culverts  in  crossing  some  of 
the  dry  gullies.     The  greatest  ascent  or  descent  would  be  to  the  mesa  at  Calamujuet,  and 
from  the  mesa  of  Santa  Ana  to  the  valley  of  San  Andreas,  at  most  20  or  80  feet  each.      The 
distances  are,  approximately :  from  San  Luis  Bay  to  Calamujuet,  about  five  leagues ;    Cala- 
mujuet to  our  camp  on  the  mesa  of  Santa  Ana,  10^  leagues ;  from  this  camp  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  marsh  in  the  arroyo  of  San  Andres,  six  leagues ;  thence  to  the  coast^  one  to  two 
leagues — ^in  all,  22  to  24  leagues ;  say,  as  an  outside  limit,  75  miles.     There  is  said  to  be  a  good 
harbor  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  arroyo  of  San  Andres,  but  of  this  I  cannot  speak,  since 
we  did  not  visit  it.    But  one  can  hardly  go  amiss  for  harbors  oa  this  coast,  there  is  one  every 
few  miles,  and  some  of  them  are  excellent.     Should  a  railroad  ever  be  built  across  Northern 
Mexico,  this  route  will  undoubtedly  become  valuable,  since  it  will  save  two  or  three  days  of 
steaming.     The  great  drawback  in  all  this  country  is  the  entire  absence  of  all  woods  suitable 
for  lumber.    Mesquit,  or  palo  bianco,  if  they  occur  in  sufficient  quantities  and  of  their  usual 
maximum  size,  would  answer  admirably  for  railroad  ties,  but  they  are  scarce,  and  one  of  Euffi- 
cient  thickness  is  very  uncommon.     In  fact,  there  is  so  little  wood  of  any  kind  in  the  coun- 
try that,  in  all  probability,  fuel  for  the  engine  would  have  to  be  imported.     This  could,  how- 
ever, be  provided  against  in  the  course  of  time.     The  valley  of  San  Andres  is  at  leaat  ten 
miles  long  and  averages  n  mile  wide.     Black  locust  flourishes  everywhere  in  this  country  where 
it  is  planted,  and  in  five  years,  with  the  excellent  soil  which  covers  nearly  the  whole  valley, 
extensive  artificial  forests  of  good-sized  trees  could  be  obtained.     This  last  is  not  an  idle 
suggestion.     The  experiment  has  been  tried  successfully  in  Upper  California,  and  is  being 
tried  below  La  Paz  with  every  prospect  of  success.    The  tree  grows  rapidly,  and  makes  an 
excellent  fuel,  besides  requiring  but  little  care  in  starting  it    The  day  after  our  arrival  at 
Calamujuet  being  Sunday,  we  remained  in  camp,  harassed  by  a  strong  cold  wind  that  blew 
constantly.     We  examined  the  ruins  of  the  mission  buildings,  which  stand  on  a  gravelly  mesa 
on  the  south  side  of  the  arroyo,  and  near  the  hills.    They  consist  of  three  or  four  small 
buildings  constructed  of  a  very  poor  gravelly  adobe.     They  are  roofless,  and  the  rains  of 
nearly  a  century  have  almost  destroyed  them.     The  church  is  a  little  structure  about  15  feet 
wide  by  25  feet  long,  and  a  broken-down  mass  of  adobe  at  one  end  shows  where  once  stood 
the  altar. 

A  couple  of  palm-poles  half  buried  in  the  debris  of  the  crumbling  walls  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  thatched  roof  which  once  protected  the  half-savage  worshippers  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather.  Any  one,  having  doubts  of  the  sincere  piety  of  the  worthy  men  who  founded 
these  missions,  will  have  but  to  visit  such  a  spot  as  Calamujuet  or  Sta,  Maria,  to  convince 
himself  that  neither  fame  nor  worldly  gain  could  have  induced  them  to  leave  home,  friends, 
fortune,  and  every  thing  that  man  holds  dear  in  this  life,  'and  spend  the  best  years  of  their 
manhood  in  such  places  as  these.  Whatever  one*s  creed,  it  is  impossible  not  to  honor  and 
respect  the  zeal  an(^  devotion  that  would  prompt,  and,  more  than  all,  sustain  such  continued 
sacrifices. 

On  Monday,  April  1st,  we  left  Calamujuet  and  rode  three  or  four  leagues  to  San  Fran- 
cisquito,  where  we  watered  our  mules  and  filled  our  barrel,  after  which  we  went  on  to  a  point 
on  the  mesa  near  the  mouth  of  Santa  Maria  cation,  in  all  about  nine  leagues  from  Calamujuet. 
Here  we  made  camp  among  the  rocks,  having  plenty  of  wood  and  grass,  but  no  water  except 
what  we  had  brought  with  us.  The  mountains  through  which  Calamujuet  cuts  its  way  rise 
rapidly,  culminating  near  Sta.  Maria  in  two  or  three  flat-topped  knobs.  Our  route  lay  over 
rocky  mesas  nearly  parallel  with  the  base  of  the  range,  and  a  mile  or  two  from  it. 

Xext  morning  we  crossed  the  arroyo  of  Sta.  Maria  in  the  plain  below  the  mouth  of  the 
callon,  and  climbed  a  very  rocky  and  hilly  trail  until,  having  reached  a  height  of  perhaps  1,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  we  descended  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  and  found  ourselves  in  a  sandy 
arroyo  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  caiion.  Ragged  granite  peaks  shut  us  in  on  every  side,  and 
below  us  the  cafion  was  so  steep  and  full  of  rocks  that  it  was  impassable  for  horses,  if  not  for 
footmen.  Winding  our  way  amid  groves  and  thickets  of  palms,  we  at  last  found  ourselves 
at  the  ruined  mission  of  Santa  Mario.  The  buildings,  consisting  of  a  church  and  two  or  three 
other  edifices,  all  of  adobe  and  roofless,  are  now  in  complete  ruins.  The  place  has  a  most  forbid- 
ding aspect ;  nothing  can  be  seen  but  granite  rocks,  with  a  scattering  growth  of  cactus, 
while  down  the  cafion  is  the  sole  redeeming  feature,  a  winding  line  of  tall  and  graceful  palm- 
trees,  waving  with  the  slightest  breath  of  air.  No  grass  exists  here,  and  there  is  not  a  foot 
of  land  fit  for  cultivation.  Crossing  a  little  ridge  we  came  to  a  marsh  with  a  small  stream 
of  water.  Here  we  as  usual  filled  the  barrel,  and,  watering  the  mules,  started  to  climb  the 
ridge  to  cross  the  summit  for  the  last  time.  Our  patient  mules  had  hard  labor  to  work  their 
way  up  the  steep  ascent,  worn  smooth  by  the  travel  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.    In  some 
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places  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  heavier-loaded  pack-animals  would  not  actually  fall 
over  backward,  so  steep  was  the  trail,  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  intense  relief  that  we  saw 
the  last  one  safe  on  top  of  the  mountain*  From  the  summit  the  ground  slopes  gradually  to  the 
northwest,  somewhat  broken  by  low  ridges  of  granite,  but  without  any  deep  cailons.  Travel- 
ling a  few  miles  farther,  we  at  last  halted  in  a  little  caiion  where  there  were  some  grass  and 
mesquit,  but  no  water.  We  had  come  nine  hard  leagues,  and  all  of  us,  animals  and  men, 
were  thoroughly  tired  out 

On  the  3d  we  rode  seven  leagues,  the  first  half  of  it  being  over  a  most  peculiar  country. 
It  was  nearly  a  plain  of  granite,  covered  with  a  scanty  soil,  supporting  a  very  scattering 
growth  of  cactus,  while  innumerable  masses  of  granite,  projecting  above  the  soil  in  every 
direction,  were  weathered  into  the  most  fantastic  forms.  Here  and  there,  scattered  over  the 
plain,  usually  several  miles  apart,  were  isolated  hills,  some  of  them  flat-topped  and  capped 
with  volcanic  rocks,  while  others  were  so  ragged  that  no  painter  would  dare  to  copy  them 
for  fear  of  being  accused  of  exaggeration.  About  the  middle  of  the  day's  ride  we  reached  a 
dry  arroyo,  and  following  it  to  its  head  we  found  the  spring  known  as  Agua  Dulce,  or  sweet 
water.  It  is  a  pool  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  several  feet  deep,  and  beautifully  clear. 
Our  thirsty  mules  drank  with  avidity,  and  after  procuring  a  supply  for  camp,  we  continued 
our  journey  to  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres.  After  riding  a  couple  of  leagues  over  volcanic 
fragments,  thickly  strewed  over  the  ground,  we  entered  a  broad  plain,  extending  to  the  north 
and  northeast  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  covered  with  clumps  of  mesquit-trees,  bushes, 
and  tree  yucca,  while  the  soil,  rich  and  fertile  and  without  stones,  was  clothed  with  a  profu- 
sion of  grass.  I  find  a  memorandum  on  the  margin  of  my  note-book  at  this  point,  "  Not  a 
cactus  in  sight,''  followed  by  a  large  and  emphatic-looking  exclamation-mark.  This  was  not 
strictly  correct.  After  writing  it,  while  hunting,  I  saw  a  few  choreas,  but  they  were  so  scarce 
as  to  hardly  attract  attention.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  camped  in  Lower  California 
without  being  surrounded  with  cactus,  and  we  fully  enjoyed  the  exemption.  The  plain  seems 
to  be  very  little  known,  to  the  northeast  of  where  the  road  crosses  it.  If  it  retains  its 
character  for  a  few  miles,  and  a  constant  supply  of  water  could  be  had,  it  would  prove*  a 
valuable  stock  district.     So  far  as  known,  no  water  exists  in  any  part  of  it. 

Thursday  (5th),  rode  about  six  leagues  across  the  corner  of  the  plain  and  through  the  hills 
to  the  deserted  mission  of  San  Fernando.  This  mission,  founded  in  1708,  99  years  ago,  con- 
sists of  a  large  adobe  church,  now  entirely  in  ruins,  and  a  rather  extensive  series  of  rooms  in 
an  adjoming  building,  still  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  preservation.  They  were  placed  on  the 
hill-side,  on  a  little  flat,  partially  artificial,  and  overlooking  a  marshy  tract  nearly  half  a 
mile  long.  Below  this  marsh  there  is  probably  as  much  as  a  hundred  acres  of  arable 
land,  and  the  remains  of  old  ditches  testify  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  land  was  cultivated. 
A  pafty  of  Chilenos  or  Sonorians  occupied  the  mission  buildings  during  a  portion  of  1865 
and  1866  while  searching  in  the  neighboring  mountains  for  minerals  ;  but  the  fact  that  they 
went  away  and  opened  no  mines  is  pretty  good  proof  that  they  were  unsuccessful,  despite 
the  statement  of  Yipsca  that  gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  At  the  mission  we  encountered 
the  first  species  of  the  Galifomia  ground-squirrel  (Sp&mophUttSy  apparently  Douglasee.)  They 
were  scarce,  however,  until  within  a  day's  ride  of  San  Diego. 

From  San  Fernando  we  rode  ten  leagues  across  rolling  and*  hilly  country,  and  through 
another  range  to  a  rocky  plain  called  fndia  Flaca,  or  thin  Indian,  a  very  appropriate  name, 
since  any  Indian  or  white  man  either  who  should  live  here  a  few  weeks  would  be  silre  to  be 
thin  enough.  We  passed  the  place  called  the  Agua  Amarga  (bitter  water),  or  Santa  Ursula, 
where  we  obtained  a  supply  of  water  for  camp  use,  and  then  pushed  on  to  the  west  side  of 
the  above  plain.  Camping  in  an  arroyo  near  the  western  margin  of  the  plain,  close  to  a  low 
range  of  hills,  we  found  a  sufficiency,  and  had  cactus  skeletons  and  maguey-stumps  for  fuel. 
We  had  become  so  accustomed  to  camping  without  water  that  we  hardly  noticed  its  absence. 
During  this  same  week  we  made  five  ^*  dry "  caimps,  watering  our  mules  and  obtaining  a 
supply  of  water  in  our  barrel  some  time  during  the  day.  On  the  way  to-day  we  killed  a 
couple  of  rattlesnakes,  and  afler  cutting  off  their  heads  carried  their  bodies  into  camp.  To 
the  great  disgust  of  the  Mexicans,  we  cooked  and  ate  them ;  more,  it  is  true,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment than  any  thing  else.  They  are,  however,  very  palatable ;  the  flesh  is  a  little  tough, 
but  sweet,  without  bad  flavor,  and  resembles  eels  somewhat,  but  is  not  so  greasy.  The  Mexi- 
cans were  convinced  that  the  only  reason  why  I  had  not  been  poisoned  in  handling  their 
reported  venomous  lizards  and  toads,  and  in  eating  snakes,  was  because,  being  a  "  medico,'*  I 
was  proof  against  poisons.  Our  immunity  did  not  reassure  them  in  the  least.  From  the 
India  Flaca  we  rode  five  leagues  to  Rosario,  where  we  bought  and  killed  a  sheep,  filled  our 
barrel,  and  went  two  leagues  farther  to  a  deep^  cafion  in  the  coast  called  the  Arroyo  Honda, 
where  we  made  another  dry  camp.  Having  passed  Rosario,  we  w^ere  told  to  expect  a  great 
improvement  in  the  country.  The  rocky  tracts  were  to  disappear,  and  beautiful  valleys  were 
to  take  their  place.  Of  a  truth,  there  was  a  great  change,  but  Rosario  is  rather  an  arbitrary 
point,  San  Qucotin  would  be  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth.  At  the  Arroyo  Honda  we 
were  terribly  annoyed  by  a  sharp  cold  wind  that  blew  all  the  evening  and  nearly  all  night. 
We  could  hardly  keep  a  camp-fire  burning,  so  fiercely  did  it  blow.  We  were  not  sorry  in  the 
morning  to  leave  so  bleak  a  place,  and  rode  nine  leagues  to  San  Simon,  or,  as  It  has  lately 
been  christened,  the  city  of  Santa  Maria.    The  road  lay  along  the  coast,  much  of  it  on  the 
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hard  sand-beach  and  rarely  out  of  sight  of  the  surf,  until  we  struck  inlands  mile  or  two  belov 
Sta.  Maria.  Approaching  the  place,  our  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  two  or  three  very 
American-lookiDg  board  houses  and  a  well-cleared  piece  of  road,  broad  and  smooth  as  a  race- 
track. What  was  our  surprise,  on  riding  up  to  the  house,  to  find  a  couple  of  sigo-boards  on 
one  comer,  one  bearing  the  inscription  "  Hyde  Street,"  the  other  **  Barry  Street !  "  Without 
.  knowing  it  we  had  stumbled  on  an  embryo  American  town.  We  were  met  at  the  door  by 
an  elderly  man,  whose  name  we  afterward  learned  was  Porter.  He  welcomed  us  oordiaUy, 
showed  us  where  to  put  our  baggage  and  saddles,  directed  the  men  where  to  find  pasture  for 
'  the  mules,  and  took  us  in,  treating  us  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  We  remained  over  the 
next  day,  and  learned  that  the  proposed  city  of  Santa  Maria  was  a  speculation  of  a  Judge 
Hyde,  of  San  Francisco,  based  on  the  problematical  event  of  his  being  able  to  make  this  the 
CSriuiuus  of  the  best  road  across  the  mountains  to  the  Colorado.  A  large  sum  of  money  had 
been  spent  here,  and  all  that  remain  to  shov  for  it  were  two.gQQd  bouses  and  one-^ery  poor 
'one,  a  few  hundred  yards  of  useless  road  running  nowhere  on  a  plain,  a  coi¥al,  and  a  Utile 
vegetable jfflrden.  The  port  is  so  small  and  shallow  that  the  little  vessel  of  eight  or  ten  tons, 
ythat  comes  here  occasionally,  has  a  difficulty  in  passing  the  bar ;  the  plain  on  which  the  future 
Vity  is  to  be  built  is  too  salt  to  admit  of  cultivation,  and  is  subject  to  overflows  when,  as  lastv 
winter,  it  is  cururud  with  halt  a  toot  or  more  of  water ;  firewood  there  is  none,  except  a  '. 
scanty  supply  of  willow,  and  the  general  resources  of  the  region  are  just  nil.  There  is  excel- 
lent grass  on  the  plains,  especially  among  the  willows  and  near  the  hiUs,  and  the  water,  which  ' 
is  very  good,  is  reached  by  wells  of  from  three  to  twelve  feet  deep.  ^ 

^  Bidding  adieu  to  the  city  which  is  to  be,  we  went  eighty  miles  to  the  salt-ponds  of^^an 
Quentin.  These  we  found  deserted,  and  took  possession  Of  ttm  huuse,  which  has  a  general 
look  6{  dilapidation,  and  sadly  needs  repairs.  Riding  over  a  low  hill,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  margin  of  one  of  the  lakes.  These  are  some  half  a  dozen  in  number,  and  cover  areas 
from  one  to  five  acres  each.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  the  mud-flats  around  the  margin,  in  sheets 
of  nearly  half  an  inch  thick.  This  is  collected  in  heaps,  and  needs  no  preparation  to  fit  it  for 
shipment.  Attfaough  the  underlying  mud  is  often  very  soft,  they  can,  by  a  peculiar  manner  of 
shovelling,  lift  the  flakes  of  salt  almost  unsoilcd  and  so  nearly  pure  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refine  it  for  ordinary  purposes.  Xurnqrous  heaps  of  the  salt,  thus  collected,  are  standing  on 
the  dry  ground  around  the  lakes,  awaiting*  fransporiTatron.  The  quantity  is  estimated  at  about 
a  thousand  tons,  and  from  appearances  this  seems  to  be  about  the  real  amount  Several  im- 
portant drawbacks  exist,  which  combine  to  prevent  the  profitable  working  of  this  deposit 

/>^c_onljjiiaiict^ofifliportanc§^^  Sao  Francisco.     The  company  that  has  posses- 

sion of  the  property  hotHsiT  under  a  lease  from  the  Mexican  Government,  to  which  a  heavy 
royalty  has  to  be  paid ;  the  port  for  shipment  is  eight  or  ten  miles  distant  and  hauling  is 
expensive ;  add  to  this  the  cost  of  collecting  the  salt,  the  freight  to  San  Francisco,  the  duties 
here,  and  the  competition,  and  there  is  little  profit  left  for  the  producers.  On  the  little  ride 
of  a  mile  or  two  while  making  the  circuit  of  the  ponds,  we  found  rattlesnakes  rather  too 
/^common  to  please  nervous  people.     We  killed  three  in  the  traU,  in  an  hour.    About  San 

1  Quentin  the  pasture  was  exactly  like  that  of  Upper  California  in  its  best  condition.    Alfileiillo 

r  alfalfa,  burr,  and  red  clovers  make  the  greater  part  of  the  forage-plants,  while  the  yellow 
poppy,  primrose,  and  othef  familiar  flowers,  compT€t^  the  resemblance.  In  fact,  the  belt  from 
ere  to  Rosario  may  be  laid  down  as  the  dividing  line  between  semi-tropical  floras  of  the 
lower  peninsula  and  the  more  northern  vegetation  of  Upper  California.  Many  species  of 
cactus  disappear  soon  ailer  leaving  Rosario,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  the  other  plants 
with  which  we  had  become  familiar ;  and  of  those  which  do  continue,  a  large  number  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  mountains  or  highlands,  and  are  even  there  scattered  and  thinning  out 
On  the  other  hand,  we  had  noticed  for  more  than  a  week,  one  after  another  of  our  old  northern 
friends  coming  in,  first  scattered,  stunted,  and  evidently  away  from  home,  but  gradually  in- 
creasing in  number  and  size,  almost  insensibly,  but  none  the  less  surely  supplanting  thext 
southern  neighbors.  *  This  overlapping  of  forms  takes  place  much  more  markedly  in  the  high 
land  than  in  the  plains.     In  the  latter  the  vegetation  is  much  more  sectional,  that  is,  it  re- 

r  sembles  much  more  closely  the  district  to  which  it  belongs.    As  an  illustration,  an  Upp^'N 
Califomian,  suddenly  transported  to  San  Quentin,  would  have  no  special  reason  to  suppose  y 

\  himself  out  of  his  State ;  while  if  he  were  placed  on  the  mountains  directly  east,  or  even  north- 
vfiASt,  he  would  find  the  same  plants  that  make  the  characteristic  landscape  about  San  Boija 
or  even  farther  south.  Two  or  three  miles  from  San  Quentin  we  saw  the  last  cardon,  or 
columnar  cactus ;  and  in  the  line  of  demarcation  which  I  had  laid  down,  we  encountered,  the 
first  buckeyes  and  elders.  Chapparal  oaks  make  their  appearance  between  this  point  and  San 
Telmo,  and  the  hills  support,  for  the  first  tiiqe,  a  scattering  growth  of  chamiso.  The  ceano- 
thus,  vfiih  its  little  bunches  of  purplish  flowers,  appears  about  the  same  time. 

On  the  10th  we  rode  along  the  coast,  half  a  dozen  leagues  over  good  grazing-land  to  San 
Ramon,  where  we  camped  aside  of  a  marshy  arroyo,  under  shelter  of  a  clump  of  willows.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  us  was  a  bouse,  the  headquarters  of  a  ranchero.  The  people  here  are 
engaged  upraising  horses,  of  which  we  saw  several  bands.  The  animals  are  of  good  sise,  fine-  ^ 
looking  beasts,  and  thar  condRion  spoke  weVtiar  the  character  of  the  pasture.  The  worst  \ 
annoyance  they  have  here  is  that  the  country  is  overrun  with  rattlesnakes.  On  this  ranch 
three  or  four  horses  had  been  bitten  during  the  week  previous  to  our  arrival.    Leaving  San 
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Karoon  we  followed  the  coast  four  leagues  farther,  over  a  similar  country  to  that  behind  us, 
and  then  our  road  took  us  four  leagues  farther  across  a  range  of  pretty  high  hills  to  San  Tel- 
mo,  a  little  settlement,  near  a  deserted  and  ruined  mission,  in  a  deep  valley.  Every  thing 
bore  the  impress  of  an  approach  to  Upper  California.  Large  herds  of  sleek,  nice-looking 
cows  were  grazing  on  the  flats  and  Ijring  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  while  several  flocks  of 
sheep  couKlbe  seen  dotting  the  hill-sides,  or  huddled  together  in  some  shady  spot,  under  the 
care  of  a  drowsy  shepherd,  whose  more  vigilant  dog  would  rush  at  us  with  furious  barking, 
trying  to  drive  us  away  from  his  charge. 

The  people  of  San  Telmo  are  very  temperate  in  their  habits.  We  sent  Domingo  dowii  to 
the  village,  a  mile  below  us,  with  instructions,  while  buying  some  fresh  meat,  to  bring  along 
**  something  strong.**  He  searched  carefully  and  reported  that.,  in  the  whole  place,  there  was 
neither  wine,  aguardiente,  mescal,  "  nor  any  drop  to  drink,"  except  water.  From  San  Telmo 
we  had  a  dreary,  disagreeable  ride  of  six  leagues  in  the  rain  to  El  Salado ;  why  so  called  I  do 
not  know,  unless  by  the  rule  of  contraries.  We  certainly  saw  no  salt.  Our  route  lay  nearly 
parallel  with  the  coast,  and  three  to  five  miles  distant. 

j\  rannh-houae  at  the  Sal^do^  deserted  by  the  owners,  is  occupied  by  a  family  or  two  of 


[hdians,  a  miserable^  half-naked  set  of  wretches,  hardly  above  the  brutes  in  intelligence.  A 
mile  or  two  below  is  the  Delphina  copper-mine,  owned  by  some  gentlemen  in  Upper  California, 
among  whom,  I  am  told,  are  General  Rosecrans  and  Captain  Winder,  U.  S.  A.  A  very  sub- 
stantial adobe  house,  with  a  couple  of  smaller  ones  here,  belong  to  the  company,  and  all  the 
property  was  in  charge  of  a  man  who  is  known  variously  as  "  Chino  "  or  Marto  de  la  Cruz. 
Chino  represents  himself  to  be  the  generalissimo  or  head  chief  of  all  the  Yumas,  Cocopas,  and 
several  adjoining  tribes.  He  says  he  is  a  full-blooded  Indian,  although  nearly  everybody  else 
says  he  is  a  Mexican.  He  is  certainly  very  light-colored  for  an  Indian,  and  speaks  Spanish  too 
well.  He  also  talks,  besides  English  and  some  French,  several  Indian  dialects.  He  has  a  large 
number  of  testimonials  from  various  army  officers,  Indian  agents,  etc.,  including  a  pretentious- 
looking  document  from  Navarete,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  governor  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. These  all  speak  of  him  as  a  good  friend  of  the  whites,  and  a  man  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  morning  after  our  arrival  was  spent  at  the  mine.  We  did  not  see  as  much  of  it  as  we 
could  have  desired.  There  is  a  shaft,  said  to  be  about  160  feet  deep,  into  which  we  did  not 
go,  not  being  sure  that  it  would  be  safe,  it  having  been  deserted  for  some  time.  We  saw, 
however,  some  quite  extensive  works  on  the  face  of  the  hill  near  the  shaft,  the  principal  of 
which  was  a  deep  cut  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  surface  ores  had  been  taken.  This  cut, 
extending  along  the  vein,  is  about  60  feet  deep  vertically  and  horizontally,  and  exposes  a 
well-defined  vein  five  or  six  feet  wide.  The  ores,  oxides,  and  carbonates,  are  very  rich,  and 
have  been  obtained  in  large  quantities.  Besides  what  has  been  carried  away,  which,  I  am 
informed,  made  several  extensive  shipments,  there  were  at  the  mine  300  to  400  sacks  of  picked 
ore  of  excellent  quality  awaiting  transportation. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  across  a  rolling  granite  country,  three  leagues,  to  the  old  mission 
of  San  Vicente,  where,  the  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  remained  until  Monday  morning.  Our 
camp  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  beheld.  We  were  on  a  perfectly  level  tract  of  a 
few  acres,  nearly  shut  in  by  a  grand  old  hedge  of  prickly  pear ;  the  whole  area  was  covered 
with  a  mat  of  the  greenest  grass.  Back  of  us  was  a  table  10  or  16  feet  high,  on  which  stood 
the  not  unpicturesque  ruins  of  the  mission  buildings ;  at  our  side  was  a  fine  stream  of  water, 
and  overhead  the  dense  foliage  of  a  clump  of  venerable  olive-trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
had  made  our  camp.  The  males  luxuriated  in  the  rich,  juicy  herbage,  and  we  enjoyed  the 
beauties  of  the  place  to  the  fullest,  leaving  it  with  regret  when  Monday  morning  reminded  us 
that  we  could  idle  no  longer. 

S^ii  Vicente  is  now  private  property,  though  it  is  unoccupied.  It  contains  several  leagues 
of  good,  very  fertile'  bottom-land,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  grazing-land  on  the  low  rolling 
hilU.  A  large  portion  of  the  bottom  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  during  the  time  of  tho 
missions,  judging  from  the  remains  of  irrigating  ditches  winding  aroun'd  the  hill-sides.  Let 
American  enterprise  wake  these  people  out  of  their  lethargy,  and  San  Vicente  will  become  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  ranches  of  Lower  California. 
^  From  San  Vicente  we  rode  inland  seven  leagues  to  Sto.  Tomas,  through  a  rolling,  rocky 
country,  with  plenty  of  water.  This  latter  place  is  in  ihe  Dottom  of  a  wide  arroyo,  21  miles 
from  the  coast.  It  is  quite  a  town,  of  some,  perhaps,  60  or  60  inhabitants,  containing 
half  a  dozen  houses,  and  the  ruins  of  the  small  mission  establishment.  A  few  acres  of 
ground  are  under  cultivation,  irrigated  by  the  water  of  three  or  four  large  springs.  This 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  sub-government  of  the  frontiers.  Sefior  Zerega,  the  deputy- 
goveiTior,  to  whom  wo  had  letters,  was  absent,  but  we  were  very  well  received  by  the 
family  of  a  brother-in-law  of  Jesus\  A  group  of  old  olive-trees  here,  surpassing  in  size  even 
those  of  San  Vicente,  are  almost  the  only  traces  of  early  cultivation  of  the  vicinity.    The 

/  valley  is  said  to  be  excellent  ranch-land  for  some  distance  farther  up,  and  all  the  way  to  y 
the  coast.  Some  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  here,  imd  considerable  quantities  of  wine  are-^^*^^ 
produced. 

\v  Resisting  with  some  difficulty  the  very  cordial  invitation  to  remain,  which  our  new  friends 

almost  insisted  on  our  accepting,  we  rode  the  next  day  12  leagues  to  Saucal.    The  country 
did  not  differ  materially  from  what  we  passed  through  the  day  before :  a  series  of  rolling 
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hills,  Bueceeding  eaoh  other  almost  interminably,  with  pretty  and  fertile  valleys  interspersed, 
and  groves  here  and  there  of  the  California  live-oak,  while  -a  little  sycamore  dotted  the 
lines  of  the  water-courses.  Both  of  these  trees  occur  here  for  the  first  time,  this  being  their 
southern  limit  At  the  Saucal,  which  is  directly  on  the  coast,  there  is  an  embarcadero  or 
landing  fbr  small  vessels.  We  found  here,  too,  another  brother4n-law  of  Jesus',  who  keef« 
a  small  store.  He  took  us  in  and  treated  us  very  hospitably.  This  family  is  very  different 
from  the  majority  of  their  countrymen.  They  are  lighter  in  color,  indicating  a  purer  blood, 
and  are  very  intelligent  and — but  it  would  be  invidious  to  make  a  distinction  in  the  Spanish 
race  in  the  matter  of  politeness. 

On  the  17th,  accompanied  by  our  host,  we  rode  eight  leagues,  past  the  San  Antonio  **  cop- 
per-mines  "  and  the  ranoho  of  Guadalupe,  to  a  little  cafion  called  Los  BurrdS.  "Wc  tf}>ent  a 
little  while  looking  at  one  or  two  of  the  copper  claims,  and  saw  nothing  more  than  the 
deceptive  coaper  stains  in  granite,  which  have  caused  so  much  useless  expenditure  of  money 
in  UjTpirTISu^^nL^tisBed  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  all  we  saw,  and  which,  we  were  told, 
^  were  the  **  best  mines,"  we  pushed  on.  Qjiadftlu^eranch  is  by  far  the  b^tj3iQcho  in  Lower 
California.  It  comprises  seven  leagues  of  bottom-land,  wilh  a  stream  of  water  running  throi^fa 
IV.  The  land  is  of  great  fertility,  and  several  acres  o^wheat  and  .barley,  already  headiid  out, 
showed  that  it  was  excellent  grain-land.  There  is  hcre'also  a  large  orchard  oFvarious  fruits, 
including  peach,  plum,  apricot,  pomegranate,  fig,  etc.,  and  a  fine  vineyard.  The  grass  in  the 
uncultivated  parts  of  the  valley  was  uiysurpassed  by  any  thing  we  saw  on  the  whole  journey, 
below  or  above.  Two  leagues  beyond  t^e^txiladalupe,  we  camped  under  a  large  spreading  live- 
oak  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful  stream  of  water  gurgling  over  its  pebbly  bed,  and  eigoyed  the 
luxury  of  a  rousing  camp-fire. 

From  here  we  travelled,  still  in  the  same  rolling  hills,  across  beautiful  little  vaUcys,  cross- 
ing stream  after  stream  to  the  Valley  of  the  Palms.  If  palms  ever  existed  here,  they  must  have 
died  or  been  killed,  since  we  did  not  see  one.  I  have  been  told,  however,  that  the  fan-palm 
does  really  exist  in  some  little  valleys  back  of  San  Diego.  Whether  they  are  natural  strag- 
glers from  bdow,  or  whether  they  had  been  planted  there,  I  could  not  ascertain.  The  valley 
in  which  we  camped  is  broad,  open,  and  sandy.  It  is  covered  with  a  good  growth  of  grass  and 
numerous  trees,  but  does  not  look  as  if  it  would  produce  very  astonishing  results  under  culti- 
vation. 

From  the  *^  Valley  of  the  Palms  "  we  went  to  the  Tia  Juana,  crossed  the  boundary,  and 
camped  at  the  rancho  de  la  Punta,  once  more  under  the  protection  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  monu- 
ment that  marks  the  dividing  line  is  in  such  a  dilapidated  state  that  something  wiU  have  to 
be  done  shortly.  Either  a  new  one  must  be  placed  there,  or  better,  the  necessity  for  one  oh- 
viated  by  the  selection  of  some  more  natural  line  of  demarcation,  say,  for  instance,  the  Gulf 
of  California.    This  must  be  sooner  or  later. 

I  have  given  an  honest,  impartial  account  of  the  impressions  made  on  me  by  whatever  I 
^w.  I  have  not  given  a  very  glowing  account  of  the  country ;  still.  Lower  California, 
/with  its  fisheries,  its  mines,  its  cultivated  lands,  and  its  extensive  grazing-tracts,  not  to  mention 
I  its  geographical  position,  must  be  of  more  value  to  the  United  States  than  the  reoently 
I  acquired  territory  of  the  Northwest.  Not  only  that,  its  resources,  with  the  equable  and  stable 
Wovemment  that  it  would  thus  acquire,  and  with  the  aid  of  American  energy,  skill,  and  capi- 
^1,  will  increase  themselves  fivefold  in  hardly  more  than  as  many  years. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  peninsula  of  Lower  California  can  be  separated  geologically  mto  three  pretty  well- 
marked  districts.  The  first  includes  the  high  mountaui  portions,  between  La  Paz  and  Cape 
San  Lucas ;  the  second  extends  from  this  to  beyond  San  Ignacio,  say  to  Santa  Gertrudes ;  the 
third  includes  all  that  part  lying  north  of  Santa  Gertrudes.  The  date  of  upheaval  of  the 
mountain-ranges,  as  proved  by  the  sedimentary  rocks  which  are  disturbed,  allies  them  to  the 
Coast  Range  of  Upper  California,  with  which,  in  fact,  they  are  connected  by  a  continuous  chain. 
It  is  possible  to  trace  an  uninterrupted  granite  ridge  from  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains  north  of 
Los  Angeles,  through  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego  Counties,  into  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  along  the  peninsula  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  old  mission  of  Sta.  Gertrudes.  From 
the  exposure  by  denudation  of  masses  of  granite  under  the  sedimentary  rocks,  as  at  Sta.  Ger- 
trades  and  Sauce,  near  Loreto,  it  is  probable  that  an  elevation  of  say,  another  thousand  feet, 
would  carry  the  continuous  line  of  granite  entirely  through  to  Cape  San  Lucas.  This  will  be 
better  understood  by  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  various  phenomena  ojbscrved  during  our 
hasty  reconnoissance.  The  first  region  mentioned  above  consists  of  a  high,  neai'ly  north  and 
south  range  of  mountains,  commencing  at  CapefSan  Lucas  and  extending  with  its  branches 
to  the  Cacachilas  range,  southeast  of  La  Paz. 

Other  spurs  and  accessary  chains  cover  nearly  the  whole  extremity  of  the  peninsula  with 
a  rugged  mountain  mass,  very  variable  in  height,  and  interspersed  with  almost  innumerable 
valleys,  some  of  which  can  hardly  be  equall^  in  beauty  and  fertility  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Even  high  up  in  the  mountains  are  said  to  be  fine  valleys,  well  watered,  with  a 
constant  supply  of  the  best  grass,  capable  of  raising  any  thing,  and,  what  is  most  important 
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of  all  in  a  countrj  where  wood  is  scarce,  surrounded  by  the  finest  kind  of  oak  and  pine 
timber. 

The  main  chain  of  this  region  is  the  San  Lazaro,  a  mass  lying  west  of  the  valley  of  San 
Jos6,  and  culmiDating  in  the  sharp  peak  of  San  Lazaro,  about  6«000  feet  high.  This  range 
is  extremely  rugged  and  picturesque,  and  appears  to  be  heavily  timbered,  at  least  in  parts, 
as  seen  from  the  valjey  of  Santa  Anita.  It  sends  out  many  lateral  spurs,  and  its  deep  cafions 
all  abound  in  perennial  supplies  of  excellent  water. 

The  coast  side,  as  seen  from  a  passing  vessel,  is  even  more  barren  and  forbidding  than 
its  inland  aspect.  At  its  southern  extremity  it  opens  into  a  Y  shape,  near  Gape  San  Lucas, 
and  north  it  sends  out  several  branches,  one  of  which,  the  Sierra  de  la  Victoria,  some  80 
miles  south  of  Triunfo,  rivals  in  height  the  main  chain.*  Triunfo  itself  is  in  a  low  part  of  the 
same  range,  and  within  a  mUe  or  two  of  the  dividing  ridffe  which  separates  the  watershed  of 
the  Pacific  from  that  of  the  gulf.  Here,  however,  the  elevation  is,  perhaps,  not  more  than 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  descent  is  almost  uDuoticeable,  except  to  the  experienced 
eye.  The  same  ridge  rises  again  on  the  peninsula  included  between  La  Paz  Bay  and  the  gulf, 
making  the  rugged  granite  chain  of  the  Cacachilas  perhaps  3,000  feet  high.  In  the  tract 
includ&d  between  the  ranges  above  mentioned,  is  the  east  coast ;  that  is  to  say,  between 
a  nearly  direct  line  from  San  Jos4  to  La  Paz  on  the  west  and  the  gulf  on  the  east,  there  are 
numerous  small  ranges  and  spurs,  none  of  great  elevation,  and  which  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  in  detail. 

The  geology  of  this  lower  portion  of  the  peninsula  is  quite  simple.  The  high  ridges  are 
all  essentially  granitic  ;  the  rocks  varying  in  structure  from  a  true  granite  to  a  true  syenite 
with  every  intermediate  gradation.  Approaching  San  Antonio  from  the  southeast,  the  granite 
is  replaced  for  the  first  time  by  a  mica  slate,  which  makes  a  belt  running  northeast  and 
southwest  across  the  country.  I  found  it  extending  uninterruptedly  to  and  six  miles  beyond 
Triunfo,  on  the  La  Paz  road.  To  the  west  from  Triunfo,  toward  Todos  Santos,  it  continues 
to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  mountains,  bordering  the  plains,  and  is  said  to  continue  to  the 
Cacachilas.  It  is  in  th^  rock  that  the  only  really  valuable  mineral  deposits  of  the  terriiory 
have  been  found.  Goldis  reported  from  many  places  in  the  granite  of  the  San  Lazaro ;  and 
Senor  Garillo,  of  Sta.  Anita,  assured  me  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  had  seen  "  chispas,"  or 
nuggets  of  gold,  one  as  large  as  the  palm  of  his  hand,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
low  ranges  east  of  Sta.  Anita.  Be  that  as  it  may,  subsequent  search  has  always  failed  to  find 
the  spot  from  which  they  came.  Copper  and  silver  are  also  reported,  and  .traces  of  the 
former  at  least  doubtless  exist.  At  the  CalabaAs,  18  miles  from  Triunfo,  on  the  road  to  La 
Paz,  in  a  low  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  road,  copper-mines  or  traces  of  copper  exist.  No  work 
is  being  done,  the  exploration  having  ceased  long  before  our  visit.  In  the  mica  slate  only 
have  deposits  of  metal  been  found  sufficiently  valuable  to  pay  for  regular  mining.  The  prin- 
cipal districts  are  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio  and  Triunfo,  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
each  other,  and  containing  the  same  system  of  veins,  and  the  district  of  Cacachilas,  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  range  of  mountains  of  the  same  name,  and  between  20  and  80  miles 
from  La  Paz.    This  latter  district  was  not  visited  by  us,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Our  purpose  in  visiting  *the  country  was  to  make  an  exploration  of  the  lands  included 
within  the  grant  to  the  Colonization  Company,  and  these  lands  did  not  commence  until  some 
distance  farther  north.  We  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  at  our  le^timate  work,  and  our  time 
was  necessarily  limited ;  besides,  having  ascertained  the  main  features  of  tlie  mineral  deposits, 
we  had  no  inciinalion  to  go  into  the  ^letails  of  every  mine. 

We  spent  several  days  in  and  around  Triunfo  and  San  Antonio^  and  visited  all  the 
principal  mines  of  that  region.  They  are  almost  all  on  two  parallel  veins,  running  nearly 
north  and  southj  and  quite  near  each  other.  The  largest  (ff  these  veins  is-  remarkable  for  the 
great  uniformity  it  sustains  throughout,  both  in  the  character  of  its  ore  and  in  the  size  and 
continuity  of  its  ore  deposit  The  vein,  with  a  thickness  of  from  8  to  16  feet,  carries  a  body 
of  metal  of  from  three  to  five  feet,  wherever  any  deep  excavations  have  been  made  on  it 
within  a  length  of  four  or  five  miles.  Several  mines  are  in  successful  operation,  and  others 
have  been  sufficiently  opened  to  render  their  future  morally  certain  of  success,  so  far  as  one 
dare  judge  one  mine  by  analogy  with  another.  The  injudicious  expenditure  of  large  sums  by 
incompetent  men  in  doing  useless  work,  instead  of  applying  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove 
the  vein,  has  retarded  almost  beyond  calculation  the  development  of  this  region. 

It  will  require  years  to  restore  the  confidence  thus  lost,  and  establish  on  its  proper  basis 
the  prosperity  of  the  district.  The  mistake  always  made  has  been  the  employment  of  men, 
unfitted  by  study  and  experience,  as  superintendents  of  the  mines,  simply  because  their 
services  could  be  obtained  at  a  price  which,  when  too  late,  proved  to  be  in  a  nearly  exact 
ratio  with  their  ability. 

Besides  the  two  principal  veins,  there  are  several  smaller  ones  on  which  are  many  mining 
"claims,"  but,  inasmuch  as  work  has  been  many  times  commenced  and  abandoned  on  them, 
and  no  result  even  yet  attained,  it  is  probably  safer  to  pass  them  by  with  the  mere  mention. 

Besides  the  crystalline  rocks  already  described,  there  are  also  some  deposits  of  later  age, 
in  this  district,  though  very  limited  in  extent    They  belong  to  two  distinct  geological  eras. 
The  newer  is  a  modem  gravel  deposit  which  fills  nearly  all  the  valleys,  is  horizontally  strati- 
fied everywhere,  and  consists  of  the  d6bris  of  granite  with  some  foreign  admixture,  such  as 
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boulders  of  volcanic  origin.  This  gravel  forms  mesas  in  some  places  as  much  as  60  feet 
above  the  valleys,  |>erfectly  level,  nearly  always  covered  with  loose  stones,  and  supportiiig  ^ 
entirely  different  character  of  vegetation  from  that  found  in  the  fertile  bottoms.  Sometimes, 
as  at  the  Cuevas,  it  is  a  pretty  compact,  even-grained  sandstone,  and  at  times  is  a  liule  dis* 
turbed,  having  a  dip  of  a  few  degrees  in  one  direction  or  another.  It  fiRs  the  valley  of  Sao 
Jos6,  lining  the  sides  either  as  n  regular  table,  or  occasionally  cut  into  rolling  hills.  FroB 
the  head  of  the  valley,  between  Sta.  Ana  and  Santiago,  it  forms  the  only  division  between  tlie 
watersheds  of  the  two  streams.  At  Santiago  it  is  a  mile  or  two  wide,  and  forms  a  beautiful 
terrace,  with  a  sharply-defined  margin  and  steep  face. 

The  other  rock,  probably  the  same  as  that  so  extensively  developed  farther  north  In  the 
mesa,  is  a  hard  sandstone,  resembling  closely  that  of  the  tertiary  of  Upper  Galifomia.  The 
only  place  where  I  saw  it  well  developed  in  this  region  was  at  the  Rancho  de  los  Martiies 
where,  east  of  Uie  house,  is  a  little  hill  composed  of  strata  dipping  westward  at  an  angle  of 
about  16"*.  The  rock,  of  which  I  saw  much  in  use  about  the  house,  is  said  to  be  all  alike. 
What  I  saw  was  a  fissile  sandstone,  splitting  into  sheets  answering  admirably  for  flagging. 
The  horizontal  gravel  abutted  against  the  sloping  faces  of  this  rock.  I  saw  no  fossils^  nor 
any  means  by  which  I  could  ever  approximately  establish  the  age  of  the  formation.  Large 
fossil  oysters  are  said  to  occur  three  miles  east  of  Santiago,  but  I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
leave  without  visiting  the  locality.  The  only  clew  I  possess  is  indeed  a  slight  one.  AboQt 
seven  yeara  ago,  Mr.  John  Xantus  sent  from  Cape  San  Lucas  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia  a  few  fossil  oysters.  These  were  considered  at  the  time  by  Mr. 
Conrad  and  myself  as  probably  bdonging  to  Mr.  C.'s.  species,  O.  Gtorffiana^  but  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  0.  7\tan,  Con.,  in  California,  inclines  me  to  the  belief  that  they  were 
the  long  slender  variety  of  that  species.  Should  O.  Tllan  be  found  in  this  rock  it  would  be 
pretty  good  proof  of  the  miocene  age  of  the  formation,  since  that  species  is  very  characteris- 
tic, not  only  of  the  formation,  but  of  a  single  member  of  it  Throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  territory  I  never  encountered  a  single  fossil  in  the  mesa  sandstones ;  and,  while  I  con- 
sider that  analogy,  and  all  the  little  items  of  presumptive  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  are  in 
favor  of  their  miocene  age,  I  should  notwithstanding  be  very  reluctant  to  decide,  oti  such 
grounds,  to  place  them  in  one  formation  rather  than  another. 

On  the  road  from  Triunfo  to  La  Paz,  after  passing  Playitas,  and  emerging  into  the  valley 
of  La  Paz,  the  granite  is  succeeded  by  hills  of  from  600  to  700  feet  high,  of  stratified  volcanic 
ash  covered  by  a  deposit  of  very  hard  porphvritic  trachytes.  These  volcanic  rocks  are  not 
extensively  developed  on  this  side  of  the  bay,  but  form  a  narrow  strip  along  the  base  of  the 
higher  mountains,  forming  the  Cacachilas  range.  The  stratified  ash  has  a  low  dip,  usuallv 
westward,  though  in  some  places,  especially  east  of  La  Paz,  it  is  very  much  disturbed,  dipping 
in  all  directions.  The  new  church  now  in  process  of  construction,  in  La  Paz,  is  of  this  solidi- 
fied ash,  whieh  is  sufficiently  hard  and  of  a  good  color  for  building  purposes. 

We  encountered  no  other  volcanic  rocks  in  place  in  this  region,  but  I  observed,  espe<:ially 
near  Santiago,  in  the  gravels,  numerous  pebbles  and  occasionally  large  boulders  of  a  Hght-gray 
porphyry  with  crystals  of  white  feldspar.  Inquiry  among  the  natives  failed  to  elicit  any  in- 
formation regarding  similar  rocks  in  place,  and  the  boulders  have  a  rolled  look,  as  if  they 
might  have  travelled  a  long  distance.  From  the  borders  of  the  mica  slate,  on  the  road  tew- 
ard  Todos  Santos  and  northward,  there  is  an  entire  change  in  the  geology  and  an  accompany- 
ing one  in  the  appearance  of  the  country.  The  rugg^  mountains  and  beaudful  trc^ical 
valleys  disappear,  and  in  their  place  we  had  broad  arid4ooking  plains,  or  at  best  flat-topped 
table-mountains,  extending  as' far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  as  tiresome  in  their  monotony  as  the 
plains  themselves.  The  general  structure  of  this,  the  middle  portion  of  the  peninsula,  is  a 
series  of  non-fossiliferous  sand^nes  lying  on  a  granite  base,  the  former  often  metamor- 
phosed, especially  on  the  eastern  side.  On  the  western  margin  these  rocks  are  overlud,  usually 
more  or  less  conformably,  though  with  occasional  instances  of  non-conformability,  by  a  com- 
paratively thin  series  of  sandstones  and  calcareous  beds,  often  highly  fossiliferons.  The 
fossils,  all  or  nearly  all  of  living  species,  indicate  for  this  group  a  very  recent  age,  most 
probably  post-pliocene. 

On  the  eastern  margin,  near  the  coast,  these  rocks  are  found  in  a  few  isolated  patches, 
lying  very  unconformably  on  the  upturned  edges  or  abutting  against  the  inclined  surfaces  of 
the  older  sandstones,  and  in  most  cases  filled  with  fossils  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser^ 
vation.  Overlying  both  these  sedimentary  formations,  and  oft«n  protruding  through  them  in 
the  form  of  dikes,  are  volcanic  rocks,  porphyries,  trachytes,  and  pumice.  The  elevation  of 
the  range  commenced  long  before  the  deposition  of  the  post-pliocene  beds,  and  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  they  hardly  ever  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  on  the  west  slope,  where  the  disturbance  has  been  least,  they  thin  out 
almost  imperceptibly  along  the  eastern  margin.  An  exception  to  this  exists,  however,  In  the 
high  mountains  of  Santa  Maria,  which  are  capped  by  thin  beds  of  fine-grained,  soft  sandstonesi, 
and  a  little  limestone,  which,  although  without  fossUs,  are,  no  doubt,  members  of  the  same 
formation. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  older  beds,  or  mesa  sandstone,  as  I  shall  call  it  for  con- 
venience, is  the  presence  of  immense  numbers  of  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks.  These  aro 
markedly  different  in  character  from  the  more  modem  outflows  which  have  covered  alike 
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both  formationB,  and  bj  their  hardness  have  assisted  in  presemng  the  tabular  form  of  nearly 
all  the  hills.  In  some  of  the  beds  these  pebbles  and  boulders  are  so  numerous  as  to  produce 
a  conglomerate,  in  which  the  cementing  sandstone  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  part  From 
the  manner  of  their  occurrence  they  show  that  their  origin  was  somewhere  east  even  of  the 
present  coast  line:' thus,  about  Magdalena  Bay  and  toward  Comondu  and  Purfsima,  they 
are  small  in  size,  few  in  number,  and  very  much  rolled,  as  if  they  had  been  brought  a  long 
distance ;  but,  on  approaching  that  part  of  the  coast  from  Chuenca  to  Loreto,  their  numbers 
and  size  increase  steadily,  and  in  the  same  ratio  is  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  attrition  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  In  no  place  have  the  rocks  from  which  these  boulders  were 
derived,  been  encountered,  and  they  certainly  do  not  underlie  the  mesa  sandstones  at  any 
point  where  the  base  of  that  formation  has  been  seen.  At  &uce,  and  agam  at  Sta.  Grertrudes, 
I  have  seen  this  rock  lying  directly  in  contact  with  the  granite,  but  without  any  trace  of  an 
intermediate  formation.  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty,  therefore,  that  has  occurred  to 
me  is  that,  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  mesa  sandstones,  there  was  a  body  of  land 
lying  where  is  now  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  near  the  present  position  of  Carmen  Island, 
and  that  the  volcanic  boulders  which  make  so  important  a  part  of  these  sandstones  were  de- 
rived from  that  land.  The  line  of  elevation  of  this  portion  of  the  peninsula  is  very  close  to 
the  east  coast:  From  La  Paz  to  beyond  Moleje,  the  summit  would  probably  not  average  more 
than  15  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  beach,  and  it  is  often  within  five  miles.  The  whole 
country  is  elevated,  with  a  slope  so  gentle  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  to  this  summit,  and  from  there  descends  to  the  gulf  so  precipitously  as  to  render 
it  very  difficult,  and  not  uufrequently  impossible,  of  ascent.  Nor  is  there  any  anticlinal  axis ; 
the  mountains  look  as  if  they  had  been  broken  off  rather  than  pushed  up,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  more  detailed  investigation  than  I  was  able  to  make  will  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  an  enormous  fault  along  this  line  of  coast. 

After  leaving  the  mass  of  mica  slate  between  Triunfo  and  Todos  Santos,  the  road  runs 
over  gravel  mesas  or  tables  which  extend  northward,  frequently  interrupted  by  water-courses 
and  little  valleys,  for  about  sixty  miles,  along  the  coast  from  Todos  Santos.  These  tables 
show  in  places  a  distinct  terrace  structure.  At  the  point  of  their  greatest  development  they 
are  about  thirty  feet  high  each,  one  above  the  other.  From  this  they  faJl  to  nearly  nothing. 
Looking  eastward,  can  be  seen  far  inland  low,  broad,  flat-topped  hills,  which  gradually  ap- 
proach the  coast,  and  eventually,  about  eighteen  miles  north  of  the  rancho  of  the  Innocentes, 
and  perhaps  fifly  miles  south  of  the  bay  of  Magdalena,  they  reach  the  beach.  From  here  to 
the  bay  of  Ballones  they  continue,  sometimes  close  to  the  coast,  at  others  retreating  more  or 
less  inland,  and  always  quite  low  near  the  Pacific,  but  rising  gradudly  to  the  eastern  summit, 
where  they  culminate  in  the  high  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Gigantea,  near  Loreto,  there  they  reach 
the  height  of  over  three  thousand  feet  These  hills  were  formerly  connected  as  one  entire 
plain,  but  are  now  divided  into  innumerable  flat  tables,  oHen  separated  by  cations  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  deep.  At  the  Salado,  near  Magdalena  Bay,  and  about  six  miles  inland,  the  cafion 
shows  a  good  section  of  about  sixty  feet  high.  The  rocks  here  are  fine-gramed,  soft  sand- 
stone below,  overlaid  by  soft  calcareous  beds  with  many  casts  of  fossils — all,  so  far  as  I  could 
determine  them,  belonging  to  living  species.  The  same  beds  continue  as  far  south  as  we  saw 
this  group  of  rocks,  but  on  going  eastward  the  limestones  disappear  within  a  few  miles,  hav- 
ing probably  been  removed  by  denudation.  The  underlying  soft  sandstones,  interstratified 
with  some  white  shale,  continue  inland  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  the  old  mission  of  San  Luis 
Gonzaga,  where  they  thin  out,  and  are  underlaid  by  a  coarse-grained,  more  compact  sandstone, 
filled  with  volcanic  boulders,  of  which  mention  is  made  above. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  coast  a  word  about  the  large  island  of  Margarita  would  be 
in  place.  We  did  not  visit  it,  and  could  obtain  no  reliable  information  about  it ;  but,  from  its 
contour,  and  from  its  being  reputed  to  contain  veins  of  silver  and  copper,  it  is  in  all  probabil- 
ity a  mass  of  either  granite  or  mica  slate. 

About  San  Luis  are  many  dikes  of  a  light-gray  porphyry,  filled  with  small  white  crystals 
of  feldspar.  These  dikes,  striking  with  great  uniformity  within  a  degree  or  two  of  the 
magnetic  north,  disturb  both  the  sedimentary  formations  for  nearly  twenty  miles.  The 
post-pliocene  beds,  which  also  contain  a  few  boulders  of  volcanic  origin,  probably  derived 
from  the  underlying  strata,  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  "  pedregaV  *  of  rounded  pebbles, 
which  render  travelling  extremely  unpleasant  Near  San  Luis,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
covered  in  many  places  with  flakes  and  scales  of  selenite,  sometimes  of  several  pounds  in 
weight,  and  doubtless  derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  shells  which  once  existed  in  these 
rocks,  and  the  chemical  recombination  of  their  constituent  lime.  From  San  Luis  to  the 
eastern  summit,  above  the  Tinsga,  the  mesas  rise  with  a  gentle  curve,  the  dip  being  to  the 
southwest  No  fossils  were  found,  the  post-pliocene  had  disappeared,  but  in  one  or  two 
places  pieces  of  table  were  seen  capped  by  thin  sheets  ofbasaltifonn  rocks. 

No  traces  of  metamorphism  were  encountered  here,  though  the  hills  but  a  few  miles  farthct 

*  This  word,  for  which  I  know  no  exact  EngliBh  equivalent,  is  used  to  designate  a  tract  covered  with 
a  great  number  of  loose  stones.  Many  spots  on  the  nclflc  slope  are  so  coveiid  to  a  depth  of  several 
feet,  and  without  a  particle  of  soil  visible,  over  areas  vaivinff  from  a  fBW  acres  to  many  miles  in  extent. 
I  have  adopted  the  word  partly  because  of  its  descriptive  brevity,  and  partlty  because  It  is  in  common 
use  wherever  this  state  of  things  exists. 
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north  are  most  unmistakably  metamorphic.  Nor  did  we  encounter  any  volcanic  rocks  in  place 
on  our  trail.  The  nearest  we  saw  were  some  small  patches  at  the  distance  of  seTeral  mflcs 
northwest  of  the  rancho  of  Jesus  Maria.  My  lamented  friend  R^mond,  who  visited  the 
region  just  north  of  La  Paz  two  or  three  years  ago,  says  that  thei*e  are  there  extensire  tncta 
covered  by  volcanic  beds. 

Descending  the  eastern  face  of  the  range  at  the  Tinaja,  the  rocks,  entirely  unaltered,  retab 
so  nearly  a  horizontal  position  that  the  dip  cannot  be  detected  in  a  short  section,  and,  except 
one  or  two  slight  twists  of  very  limited  extent,  the  same  remark  will  hold  good  for  the  vhoie 
face  of  the  range  to  the  Gigantea  itself^  inclusive.  Carmen  Island,  in  the  offings,  appears  to  be- 
long to  the  same  formation,  having  a  low  dip  to  the  northeast,  with  a  slight  disturbance  at 
its  southwest  or  higher  extremity.  At  the  Chuenca,  about  16  miles  south  of  Loreto,  we  en- 
countered the  first  traces  of  metamorphism.  Here  the  sandstones  lose,  to  a  great  extent, 
their  sandy  structure,  but  retain  very  markedly  their  stratification.  This  peculiarity  exists 
almost  everywhere  where  the  rocks  have  been  altered.  The  most  notable  exception  to  the 
rule  is  found  near  Moleje,  where  the  loss  of  stratification  is  restricted  to  one  or  two  hills  odIj, 
and  even  there  seems  rather  to  be  due  to  a  complete  crushing  of  the  rocks  by  upheaval,  than 
to  a  blending  of  the  strata.  Half  a  dozen  miles  north  of  Loreto  is  a  group  of  hills  of  post- 
pliocene  age,  highly  fosstliferous.  The  largest  of  these,  perhaps  600  feet  high,  is  known  as 
the  Cerro  de  los  Ostiones.  The  fossils  are  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  preservation,  are  all  iinpg 
species,  but  the  variety  is  not  very  great.  Between  the  mesa  sandstones  and  the  post-plio- 
cene is  a  ridge  of  about  800  feet  high,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  miles  long.  It  is  composed 
of  a  brown  trachyte,  and  tilts  the  more  modem  formation  to  an  angle  of  56^  east,  with  a  strike 

'  N.  10<>  W.  mag.  Half  a  dozen  miles  farther  north  there  are  spots  in  the  post-pliocene 
entirely  destitute  of  fossils,  their  place  being  taken  by  seams  of  selenite.  The  same  fossilifer- 
ous  rocks  extend  along  the  base  of  the  range,  resuming  their  horizontal  position,  and  gradu- 
ally thinning  out,  the  last  encountered  beiog  near  San  Juan,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  the  base 
of  the  Gigantea.  Between  the  bay  of  San  Juan  and  that  of  San  Bruno  there  are  some  lov 
hills  of  highly  metamorphosed  mesa  sandstone,  in  one  place  exhibiting  a  distinct  sTnclioal 
axis,  the  strike  being  still  nearly  north  and  south.  On  the  inland  side  these  are  flanked  by  tfam 
beds  of  the  more  recent  rocks,  overlaid  by  a  heavy  deposit  of  volcanic  origin,  principally  grayish 
trachytes.  South  of  San  Bruno,  the  same  hills  extend  a  few  miles,  eventually  hidden  by  the 
post-pliocene  beds.     Going  westward  from  San  Juan  to  Sauce,  at  the  base  of  the  Gigantea, 

.  the  road  first  crosses  a  narrow  alluvial  valley,  then  passes  between  hills  of  horizontal  post- 
pliocene,  covered  with  the  same  trachyte  found  toward  the  coast ;  the  lower  of  these  two 
rocks  abuts  horizontally  against  the  face  of  strata  of  highly  metamorphic  mesa  sandstones, 
dipping  at  an  angle  of  35°.  These  sandstones,  within  a  mile,  assume  a  horizontal  positioD, 
and  in  turn  abut  against  a  mass  of  granite  which  forms  the  base  at  this  point  of  the  Gigantea. 
The  granite  is  a  small  fragment  exposed  by  denudation,  about  four  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide, 
and  the  sandstones  lie  horizontally  on  and  against  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prore  ^^^^^ 
have  not  been  materially,  disturbed  since  the  deposition.  The  enormous  succession  of  bed^ 
rising  with  an  almost  perpendicular  face,  and  forming  the  whole  height  of  the  moontain^  is 
unbroken,  except  by  a  few  dikes,  which  also  cut  through  the  granite  and  the  sandstones  lying 
on  its  opposite  sides. 

The  section  exhibited  by  the  face  of  this  mountain  proves  the  origin  of  the  immense  sheete 
of  volcanic  rocks  which  cover  so  much  of  the  surface  of  this  region.  Except  the  rolcano  of 
the  Virgenes  and  the  few  cones  about  San  Ignacio,  no  true  volcanoes  occur  on  the  peninsulaj 
The  country  has  been  covered  by  means  of  the  inconspicuous  dikes  which,  havmg  exhausted 
themselves  in  inundatmg  the  neighborhood  with  a  fiery  deluge,  have  become  at  once  and  for- 
ever extinct.  From  the  summit  of  the  Gigantea  to  the  west  coast,  the  section  is  practically 
identical  with  that  described  fr6m  Magdalena  Bay  to  the  gulf.  Regularly  stratified  mesA 
sandstones,  cut  by  dikes  and  capped  with  a  nearly  continuous  sheet  of  volcanic  rocks,  ^^^ 
to  near  the  edge  of  the  plains.  The  metamorphism  of  the  sandstones  disappears  by  almost 
insensible  gradation  below  Comondu,  and,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  loss  of  the  volcanic, 
we  find  again  the  post-pliocene  coming  in,  first  with  a  thin  edge  of  limestone,  nearly  made  up 
of  fossils,  afterward 'making  up  the  entire  thickness  of  the  low  mesas,  so  far  as  could  w 
seen  by  the  sections  in  the  arroyoa.  From  San  Juanico  south,  for  half  a  dozen  miles,  is  atrac 
a  mile  or  two  wide,  covered  by  barren  sand-hills,  and  showing  no  underlying  rocks.  Back  oi 
this  are  low  tables.and  rolling  ground  made  up  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  post-pliocene,  withou 
fossils,  but  filled  with  seams  of  selenite,  and  in  most  places  overlaid  by  a  deposit  of  volcanic 
rocks.  This  contiliues  to  near  the  mission  of  Purfsima,  where  the  mesa  sandstones  coming 
in  more  or  less  disturbed,  lying  in  gentle  undulations,  the  post-pliocene  covers  them  nncon- 
formably  and  rapidly  thins  out    From  the  Purfsima  to  the  summit  the  older  strata  contomift 

^  slightly  disturbed,  and  in  the  higher  parts  more  or  less  metamorphosed.  The  metamorpw^ 
continues  past  the  summit  to  the  coast.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  appears  some  trace  of  w 
anticlinal  axis,  the  hill  between  the  main  crest  and  the  gulf  being  more'  marked,  the  <^*JP^ 
being  greater,  and  the  rocks  dipping  in  various  directions,  an  easterly  dip  predominating.  /^^ 

.  Holeje  the  disturbance  seems  to  have  reached  its  climax;  in  some  places  the  stratification 
completely  lost,  the  rocks  are  altered  as  if  by  the  acUon  of  mineral  waters,  and  look  as 
they  had  been  burned  in  a  kiln,  and  considerable  quantities  of  alum  and  sulphur  are  saia 
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exist  in  the  yicioity.  Selenite  also  exists,  but  not  in  the  quantities  that  have  been  reported 
by  irresponsible  parties,  whose  aim  was  to  speculate  on  the  credulity  or  love  of  giun  of  per- 
sons  who  were  unable  to  test  their  veracity.  The  existence  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  some  of 
the  metamorphic  rocks  about  Moleje  renders  it  probable  that  at  least  a  portion  of  them  may 
beloDg"  to  the  more  modem  formation,  since,  should  they  prove  to  be  the  older  mesa  sand- 
stones, this  will  be  the  first  instance  in  Lower  California  where  gypsum  has  been  found  in 
that  formation. ' 

For  about  fifty  miles  northward  along  the  coast  the  road  continues  on  the  east  side  of  the 
main  summit,  crossing  innumerable  ridges  all  made  up  of  metamorphosed  mesa  sandstones 
very  much  disturbed,  and  with  a  prevailing  southwesterly  dip,  striking  nearly  parallel  with 
the  direction  of  the  peninsula.  Soon  after  crossing  the  main  ridge  the  rocks  begin  to  lose 
their  metamorphic  character  and  to  lie  more  regularly,  assuming  again  their  gentle  south- 
westerly inclination.  Directly  where  the  trail  reaches  the  summit  of  the  ridge  are  several 
large  dikes  of  trachyte,  fhe  principal  one  of  which  strikes  N.  66°  W.  magnetic,  and,  pro- 
jecting above  the  surrounding  rocks  and  soil,  runs  a  mile  or  more  like  a  wall  No  farther 
change  takes  place  in  the  geology  until  within  a  mile  or  two  of  San  Ignacio,  where  a  fine 
little  volcano  cone  towers  isolated  above  the  neighboring  tables,  and  sends  out  a  sheet  of 
lava  over  every  thing  in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  coast  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the 
post -pliocene  rocks  show  themselves  under  the  volcanic,  and  in  a  few  hundred  yards  reach 
the  base  of  the  section  in  every  arroyo,  the  older  rocks  disappearing  under  them.  * 

Going  northeast  from  San  Ignacio  the  section  is  the  same,  except  that  the  volcanic  does 
not  end  in  a  mile  or  two  as  toward  Moleje.  Peak  after  peak  and  ridge  after  ridge  of  trachyte, 
porphyry,  and  pumice,  succeed  each  other,  forming  an  apparently  continuous  belt  to  the 
Volcano  de  las  Virgenes  close  to  the  gulf  coast  Turning  more  to  the  north,  and  leaving  this 
volcanic  belt  to  the  right,  the  tn^il  strikes  directly  for  the  main  range  and  enters  a  highly 
metamorphosed  and  somewhat  undulating  mass  of  the  mesa  sandstones,  which  here  lose  en- 
tirely for  a  time  their  "  table-mountain  "  structure.  The  chain,  here  very  jagged  and  broken 
in  appearance,  makes  a  sudden  bend  away  from  the  main  coast,  and,  curving  around  again,  ap- 
proaches it  near  Sta.  Gertrudes.  From  this  part  of  the  range  the  tables  slope  down  as  before, 
toward  the  Pacific,  but,  instead  of  reaching  the  coast,  are  cut  off  by  a  small  range,  known  as 
the  Santa  Clara  Mountains,  which  are  said  to  be  granitic,  and  which  extend  almost  all  the  way 
from  the  bay  of  Ballenas  to  that  of  San  Sebastian  Viscaino.  The  region  included  within  the 
before-mentioned  curve  of  the  main  ridge  and  the  gulf  coast  is  a  barren,  sterile  tract,  made 
up  of  low  irregular  ridges  of  metamorphic  sandstone,  without  water  or  grass,  and  hardly  able 
to  support  the  straggling  growth  of  cactus  which  alone  gives  a  semblance  of  life  to  this  most 
inhospitable  waste.  Water  exists  at  but  three  spots  on  this  side  of  the.  mountains: 
Sta.  Marta,  as  a  little  stream  trickling  along  a  rocky  bed ;  at  Rosarita,  as  a  spring  without 
overflow,  and  again  at  San  Juan,  in  a  cafion  close  to  the  base  of  the  ridge,  as  a  little  tepid 
spring,  with  a  rivulet  of  but  a  few  rods  in  length  running  out  of  it  From  San  Juan  the  trail 
climbs  directly  up  the  face  of  the  mountain,  here  called  El  Obispo  (The  Bishop),  and,  entering 
the  head  of  a  rooky  cafion,  follows  it  down  to  Sta.  Gertrudes,  while  cast  of  the  mountain, 
the  usual  amount  of  slight  disturbances  exists ;  as  soon  as  the  summit  is  passed,  the  sandstones 
resume  their  nearly  horizontal  position  and  retain  it  almost  without  interruption,  but  without 
again  losing  their  metamorphism.  Directly  at  Sta.  Gertrudes  a  small  mass  of  granite  shows 
itself  in  the  canon,  cut  into  and  exposed  by  the  denuding  effects  of  the  mountain-stream. 
This  is  but  a  few  rods  in  extent,  and  for  the  next  two  leagues  on  the  road  to  San  Borja  the 
metamorphic  sandstones  conUnue,  interrupted  but  once  by  a  large  and  very  peculiar-looking 
dike  of  dark-gray  cellular  trachyte.  This  is  exposed  by  an  excellent  section  of  about  forty 
feet  high,  on  the  nearly  vertical  bank  of  an  arroyo.  The  sandstone  was  uplifted  from  below 
over  a  space  of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet,  the  sides  rising  in  regular  and  gently  converging 
curves.  The  volcanic  rock  filled  the  cavity  thus  formed  and  broke  through  in  the  middle. 
Subsequently  the  whole  mass  was  denuded  to  a  nearly  perfect  level,  and  the  section  now  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  very  blunt  wedge  of  trachyte  with  concave  faces,  on  which  lie 
curved  strata  of  sandstone.  The  dike,  which,  from  its  greater  hardness,  resisted  longest  the 
denuding  forces,  now  strews  the  surface  with  its  fragments  for  many  hundreds  of  yards  in 
every  direction. 

Soon  afber  leaving  this  dike  the  trail  enters  a  broad  desert  valley,  covered  with  a  scattered 
voleanic  "  pedregal "  and  underlaid  by  thin  horizontal  beds  of  non-fossiiiferoud  shale,  resem- 
bling in  every  respect  the  post-pliocene  of  farther  south.  In  two  or  three  leagues  the  shale 
thins  out  and  disappears  entirely,  the  only  rock  remaining  being  granite  covered  in  places 
by  a  thin  soil  of  granitic  sand.  The  higher  hills  are  also  granite,  but  are  usually  capped  by 
beds  of  volcanic  and  sometimes  sub-basal  tiform  rocks,  with  a  marked  inclination  to  the  south- 
west These  may  be  considered  as  outliers  of  the  me^a  structure,  and  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  middle  and  northern  sections  into  which  I  have  divided  the  peninsula.  In  some 
places  the  lavas  are  underlaid  by  thin  beds  of  post-pliocene,  and  near  San  Sebastian  I  ob- 
served a  few  hills  in  which  the  whole  series  was  represented ;  the  volcanic  on  top,  underlaid 
by  post-pliocene,  the  mesa  sandstones  under  this,  and  granite  forming  the  great  mass  of  the 
hill.  The  sedimentary  rock  where  they  thus  exist  is  quite  thin,  forming  with  the  overlying 
volcamc  cap  not  more,  perhaps,  than  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  in  thickness.      North  from 
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San  Sebastian,  to  the  soutli  side  of  the  range  of  hills  behind  Yuba!,  the  whole  oonntry  is 
capped  with  greater  or  less  regularity  by  volcanic  tables,  which  at  San  Borja  are  three  or  foor 
hundred  feet  thick,  and,  while  they  are  very  thin  at  Trinidad,  southwest  of  San  Borja  are 
underlaid  for  a  mile  or  two  by  from  two  to  four  hundred  feet  in  thickness  of  post-pliooeae 
sandstone  and  conglomerates.  About  Rosarito  the  lavas  generally  disappear  a  few  miles  froa 
the  coast,  the  outer  hills  being  low,  rolling,  and  composed  of  a  soft  granite  in  which  some 
copper  stains  have  been  observed,  and  some  unsudcessful  mining  done.  One  little  group  of 
hills  about  a  league  to  the  northwest  of  Rosarito  is  capped  by  some  post-pliocene  outlien 
entirely  isolated,  the  nearest  other  locality  of  this  rock  which  we  saw  being  about  fifteen  miles 
distant  From  this  point  to  the  valley  of  San  Andreas  the  whole  country  is  granite,  cat  hj 
a  dike  of  blackish  porphjrry  at  Santo  Domingo,  where  there  is  a  small  spring  of  water. 
Another  dike  at  San  Andreas  acts  as  a  dam,  and  forms  quite  a  large  lake  and  exteDsire 
marsh.  In  the  valley  of  San  Andreas  and  the  adjoining  low  mesiys,  the  northern  a  mile  or 
two  wide,  the  southern  extending  probably  almost  to  Tubal,  are  beds  of  a  soft,  light-gnj 
sandstone  horizontally  stratified  and  without  fossils.  Judging  from  analogy  and  lithological 
resemblance,  I  consider  this  to  be  post-pliocene. 

About  here,  or  rather  between  h^re  and  San  Borja,  the  whole  topographical  system  of  the 
country  undergoes  a  decided  change. 

The  table-lands,  gently  sloping  up  from  the  Pacific  to  near  the  Gulf  coast,  disappear.  The 
western  side,  first  broken  into  low,  rolling  hills,  begins  to  form  a  decided  mountain-range,  con- 
nected, it  is  true,  with  the  eastern  side,  but  by  cross-ridges  instead  of  tables. 

The  horizontal  stratified  mesa  sandstones  still  retain  a  strong  development,  bat  cling 
close  to  th^  east  coast,  and  eventually  disappear  in  a  series  of  low,  ragged  ridges  near  the 
bay  of  San  Luis.  The  chain,  however,  is  continued  as  a  granite  ridge  some  distance  farther 
up  the  coast,  finally  dropping  as  a  series  of  lava-capped  hills,  falling  lower  and  lower  until 
they  are  lost  to  sight  in  the  distant  deserts  of  the  northeast.  In  the  mean  time  the  westen 
range,  constantly  assuming  grander  proportions,  covers  with  its  spurs  more  than  half  the 
width  of  the  peninsula,  and,  running  northward,  continues  across  the  boundary  into  Upper 
California,  uniting  with  the  San  Gabriel  range. 

From  the  northeastern  margin  of  the  mesa  of  Santa  Ana  where  the  trail  strikes  the  high 
hills,  the  rocks  are  all  of  mesa  sandstone,  highly  metamorphosed,  forming  quartzites,  mica 
and  talcose  slates  and  jaspers.  These  continue  east  to  the  coast  with  variable  strikes  of  frcnn 
N.  24 ">  W.  to  N.  46°  W.  magnetic,  the  prevailing  dip  being  high  to  the  northeast  Along  the 
east  face  of  the  range  they  thin  out  and  disappear  about  three  leagues  above  Calamujaet, 
being  replaced  by  granite. 

At  Sta.  Maria  the  summits  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  ridge  are  capped  by  post-pliocene 
sandstones  covered  with  volcanic  rocks.  From  here  to  Agua  Dulce  the  same  structure  con- 
tinues. The  plains  and  valleys  are  of  granite,  the  higher  hills  being  capped  as  at 
Sta.  Maria.  From  Agua  Dulce  the  hills  fell  rapidly,  the  post-pliocene  eventually  forming 
the  valley  land,  the  granite  disappearing  and  the  few  low  tables  that  exist  being  made  up  in 
part  or  in  whole  of  volcanic  rock.  This  continues  to  the  margin  of  the  main  chain  within 
a  league  of  the  deserted  mission  of  San  Fernando.  The  chain  here  consists  of  a  core  of 
granite,  on  both  flanks  of  which  are  stratified  volcanic  rocks,  ash,  pumice,  and  harder  layas 
lying  highly  uptilted  against  the  granite,  but  assuming  a  horizontal  position  on  the  west  side 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  granite. 

These  volcanic  beds  are  soon  succeeded  by  horizontal  stratified  beds  of  post-pliocene 
sand  and  gravel  which  extend  to  the  coast,  covered  in  places  with  a  rough  pedregal.  f'ol- 
lowing  up  the  coast  they  form  low  tables,  usually  at  some  distance  from  the  beach,  but 
extending  to  within  four  leagues  of  San  Telmo,  where  they  are  cut  off  by  a  spur  of  the  higher 
range  coming  down  to  the  ocean.  As  seen  from  the  coast  road  the  high  chain  inland  appears 
to  retain  its  structure  as  we  saw  it  at  San  Fernando. 

At  San  Quentin,  near  the  salt-ponds,  are  two  or  three  hills  composed  of  hard^gray,  cellular 
volcanic  rock,  in  parts  having  a  sub-basaltiform  structure.  They  are  entirely  isolated  and 
cover  a  comparatively  small  area.  From  San  Quentin  there  is  no  rock,  except  the  post-puo- 
cene  on  or  near  the  coast,  for  10  leagues  northward  to  where  the  high  range  sends  down  a 
series  of  spurs.  From  here  the  features  of  the  country  suffer  a  marked  change.  The  hig°^^ 
chain,  with  its  granite  core  tipped  and  bordered  with  volcanic  rocks,  occupies  the  whole 
western  half  of  the  peninsula  from  this  point  to  the  boundary.  A  border  of  rolling  hills  ot 
trachyte  and  porphyry,  about  a  league  or  a  league  and  a  half  in  width,  forms  the  fl^oi^  ^^  ^^ 
range.  Crossing,  this,  the  road  enters  granite,  which  then  continues  uninterruptedly  for  more 
than  10  leagues  along  the  crooked  trail  to  the  old  mission  of  San  Vicente. 

At  San  Telmo  there  is  a  curious  belt  of  a  mile  or  more  in  width,  in  which  the  granite 
presents  almost  the  appearance  of  a  conglomerate.  It  is  filled  with  masses  of  a  darker,  finer- 
grained  granitoid  rock,  very  much  harder  than  the  including  mass,  and  in  fragments  of  wi 
sizes  from  a  cubic  inch  to  two  or  three  tons*  weight  These  included  masses  are,  so  tospeaS, 
sub-angular ;  that  is  to  say,  they  present  imperfect  faces,  of  which  all  the  comers  and  angl« 
are  blunted,  exactly  as  if,  having  been  torn  off  from  the  walls  of  a  fissure,  they  have  become 
entangled  in  the  molten  mass  of  what  is  now  granite,  their  surface  partisilly  melted,  *"^°" 
cooling,  they  have  become  thoroughly  wdded  into  the  matrix.    This  welding  is  so  perfect 
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that  on  breaking  the  rock  the  cracks  cross  the  line  of  union  with  even  greater  facility  than 
they  will  follow  it. 

Six  leagues  from  San  Telmo  is  the  Delphina  copper-mine  at  a  place  called  the  Salada. 
The  including  rocks  are  all  granite,  and  although  only  one  mine  has  been  opened,  it  is 
cliumed  that  there  are  croppings  for  many  other  veins  in  the  vicinity.  From  the  Salada,  the 
road  again  approaching  slightly  toward  the  coast,  we  encounter  directly  north  of  San  Vicente 
more  volcanic  rocks,  but  for  the  next  half  dozen  leagues  only  as  caps  to  the  higher  points. 

Approaching  Santo  Tomas,  the  volcanic  belt  widens,  extending  inland  at  least  beyond 
this  missioif,  which  is  21  miles  from  the  coast 

Passing  here,  the  road  again  approaches  the  coast  and  winds  through  and  skirts  hills  of 
volcanic  origin  to  the  Saucal  12  leagues.  The  rocks  are  mostly  a  black  porphyry  with  small 
crystals  of  white  feldspar.  Along  this  part  of  the  route  the  granite  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, only  forming  the  bases  of  some  of  the  hills.  But  in  a  league  northeast  from  the 
Saucal  it  reasserts  itself,  the  porphyries  and  trachytes  thinning  out  and  disappearing  as  a 
series  of  low  hills  along  the  coast  From  here  to  the  boundary  the  granites  make  the  entire 
range.  Along  this  coast  for  a  few  miles,  and  extending  up  the  valley  of  the  Tia  Juana,  are 
some  low  terraced  tables  of  post-pUocene  age  which  abut  horizontally  against  the  .granite. 
Those  below  the  river  end  abruptly  near  its  mouth,  but  those  on  the  east  side  continue  to 
flank  the  hills  as  a  low  mesa,  reaching  the  coast  near  San  Diego. 

The  region  east  of  the  summit  of  this  range  and  north  from  Santa  Maria  is  entirelv 
unknown  geologically.  It  Lb  said  to  be  a  dry,  arid  desert,  mostly  covered  with  loose  san(i, 
with  some  fertile  little  spots  scattered  through  it  such  as  Santa  Gatarina.  So  far  as  I  could 
learn  by  carefully  cross-questioning  several  Indians,  it  appears  that  the  mountains  occupy 
the  western  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  peninsula,  the  remainder  being  nearly  level.  It  was 
with  extreme  regret  that  we  felt  ourselves  obliged  to  neglect  this  district,  but  it  was  outside 
of  the  tract  which  we  had  undertaken  to  examine.  The  necessary  delays  we  had  been  obliged 
to  make  elsewhere  had  kept  us  much  beyond  the  time  we  had  allowed  ourselves,  our  mules 
were  nearly  exhausted,  as  well  as  our  funds,  and,  after  three  or  four  months  of  exile,  without 
the  sight  of  a  letter  or  newspaper,  we  were  all  anxious  to  catch  the  first  possible  glimpse  of 
civilization,  and  find  out  what  bad  been  going  on  in  the  world.  We,  therefore,  consoled 
ourselves  with  the  belief  that  **  that  corner  wasn't  of  much  account  anyhow." 

MINING. 

As  is  the  case  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Pacific  side  of  North  America,  mining  excite- 
ments have  been  raised  from  time  to  time  in  nearly  every  portion  of  Lower  California. 
Search  has  been  made  for  all  the  more  valuable  metals,  and  for  coal,  until  arrastres  and 
"  prospect-holes  "  are  as  common  as  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  the  "  Golden  State." 

Unibrtunately  for  the  honest  miner,  whose  zeal  and  faith  in  most  instances  far  outweighed 
his  knowledge,  the  very  great  majority  of  the.se  ill-directed  efforts  have  proved  abortive.  Coal 
has  been  hunted  for  on  the  slight  inducement  of  masses  of  black  mica  in  granite ;  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  mines  have  been  opened  in  unaltered  tiertiary  rocks,  and  the  history  of  mining  in 
the  territory  has  been  the  usual  one  of  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  disaster. 

But,  while  so  many  unfortunates  have  been  wasting  their  little  means,  learning,  when  it 
was  too  late,  how  completely  they  had  deceived  themselves,  a  few  have  been  more  fortunate. 
Near  the  two  extremities  of  the  peninsula  have  been  found  mines  which  will  bear  a  fair  com- 
parison with  similar  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Below  La  Paz  have  been  found 
veins  of  silver  ores  of  sufficient  size  and  richness  to  yield  a  fair  if  not  a  very  large  profit  to 
their  owners,  as  recent  shipments  of  bullion  to  San  Francisco  will  demonstrate,  and  between 
San  Telmo  and  Santo  Tomas  the  recent  workings  of  the  Delphina  mine  promise  success  for 
that  region. 

Gold  has  been  faithfully  sought  for  over  nearly  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  claimed  that  in  the  granite  mountains  of  the  vicinity  of  the  cape,  veins  of  gold- 
bearing  (Quartz  exist,  and  that  small  but  rich  placers  are  known.  Their  never  having  been 
worked  throws  a  grave  suspicion  over  the  veracity  of  the  statement. 

It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that,  in  the  arroyo  running  down  from  San  Antonio  to 
Ventana  Bay,  gold  has  been  washed  during  the  wet  seasons  by  women  in  bateas  or  wooden 
bowls  almost  from  time  immemorial.  Farther  north  in  many  of  the  cafions  in  the  granite 
mountains,  I  *'  prospected ''  the  gravel  carefully,  but  failed  to  ever  find  a  "  color.'*  That  is, 
in  plain  English,  I  washed  the  gravel  in  a  pan,  miner-fashion,  and  failed  to  find  even  the 
slightest  particle  of  gold.  The  reason  is  easily  found.  That  the  metal  does  exist  here  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  but  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  would  take  all  the  gold  from  Santa  Ger- 
trudis  to  San  Diego  to  make  one  good  placer.  At  many  places  quartz-mining  has  been  under- 
taken, but  as  often  abandoned.  Old  shafts  and  tunnels  and  dilapidated  arastras  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  from  San  Iguacio  to  Rosario,  but,  wherever  their  history  was  remem- 
bered, we  were  told  that  the  miners  failed  to  find  the  vein,  or  that  the  quantity  of  gold  was^ 
^     too  little  to  pay. 

I  In  the  vicinity  of  Triunfo  and  San  Antonio,  silver-mining  has  been  carried  on  in  a  small 

way  ever  since  the  tune  of  tbe^mlSStaxD: — Tfae-QCfi.J|eing  of  a  highly  refractory  character, 
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where  nndeeomposed  by  surface  influences,  baffled  the  skill  of  the  early  minerfi ;  who,  cos* 
sequenlly,  contented  themselves  by  taking  out  and  working  the  *^  azogue  *'  metal  or  decoo* 
posed  surface  ore,  which  would  amalgamate  without  roasting. . 

The  result  is,  that  almost  every  vein  has  a  series  of  shallow  openings  along  nearly  its  whols 
length,  from  which  the  yellowish  friable  vein-stone  filled  with  free  silver  has  been  taken. 

More  recently  a  coupte  of  mines,  called  the  San  Pedro  and  San  Nicolas,  were  opened  bja 
company  from  Mazatlan,  and  have  been  worked  in  an  inefficient  and  irregular  manner  for 
nine  or  ten  years.  The  better  class  of  the  ore  has  been  selected,  and  sent  to  Germany  for 
reduction.  The  total  expenses  per  ton  for  mining,  sorting,  and  shipping,  up  to  the  time  of 
delivery  to  the  mill,  have  ateraged  about  $74.  Notwithstanding  this  heavy  burden,  the  mincfl 
have  been  profitable  to  their  owners.  They  are  still  being  worked,  and,  in  spite  of  all  sorts 
of  disadvantages  resulting  from  mismanagement  and  ignorance,  pay  to  the  company  a  f«ir 
return  on  the  investment 

In  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  educated  miner,  with  a  good  mill  to  reduce  both  first 
and  second  class  ores  on  the  spot,  these  mines  would  become  of  immense  value. 

On  the  same  vein,  and  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  three  miles  from  the  **  Mexican  Mines,"* 
are  the  mines  of  the  Triunfo  Company.  I  have  already  described  these  in  another  part  of 
my  report  so  fully,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  here.  .  The  last  two  steamers  from 
Lower  California  have  brought  up  returns  from  the  mill  to  the  amount  of  over  $80,000,  ts 
the  result  of  about  six  weeks'  actual*work.  The  probable  run  will  b^  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$20,000  per  month,  and  the  company  will  be  perfectly  justified  in  doubling  their  mill  capacity 
just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  their  machinery  on  the  ground.  Their  least  trouble  will  be  to 
find  ore  to  work.  « 

Besides  the  Triunfo  and  Mexican  mines,  there  are  others  in.  the  same  district,  which  have 
been  so  far  opened  as  to  prove  that  all  they  require  is  energetic  and  intelligent  labor  for  a 
few  months,  to  put  them  in  a  condition  to  rival  their  already  successful  neighbors ;  and  I  eee 
no  reason  why,  in  a  couple  of  years  more,  this  region  should  not  be  one  of  Uie  most  thrinog 
and  productive  silver  districts  on  the  coast;  provided  American  capital,  American  energr, 
and  American  intelligence,  under  the  security  of  the  American  Government,  could  take  die 
mines  in  hand  and  develop  them  as  their  value  merits. 

The  Cacachilas  district  is  claimed 'as  rich  in  silver,  but  no  mines  have  as  yet  been  developed 
there.  For  reasons,  explained  elsewhere,  we  did  not  visit  it,  and  I  shall  pass  it  by  with  the 
mere  mention. 

Silver-mines  are  also  claimed  to  exist  on  the  east  coast  opposite  the  island  of  the  Gaar- 
dian  Angel.  If  this  is  a  fact,  the  knowledge  of  it  exists  only  as  a  mere  rumor,  and  certainly 
no  work  worthy  of  mention  has  ever  been  done. 

The  accounts  were  so  vague  and  the  location  of  the  "  mines  *'  so  imperfectly  known  that 
we  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  spend  a  week  hunting  for  them.  I  believe  their  exist- 
ence even  to  be  very  problematical. 

Copper  stains  and  little  streaks  of  this  metal  exist  in  almost  innumerable  localities 
through  the  peninsula,  both  in  the  metamorphosed  mesa  sandstones  and  in  the  granites. 
The  principal  localities  where  any  work  has  been  done  are  at  the  Calabazas,  between  Triunfo 
and  La  Paz,  at  the  Sauce  near  Loreto,  Larroque's  mine  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arroyo  del 
Paraiso,  at  the  northern  San  Antonio,  and  at  the  Delphina  mine  at  La  Salada. 

At  the  first  of  these  places  some  mining  has  been  done,  the  work  stopped,  and  the  owners 
are  waiting  to  sell  They  say  the  "mines  are  good.  At  the  Sauce  the  same  condition  of 
affairs  exists.  The  owners  seemed  to  consider  it  to  their  interest  to  prevent  our  examining 
the  mine,  and  we  only  know  its  character  from  information.  Mr.  Ashburner,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  examine  it,  has  no  confidence  in  it.  Larroque's  mine  is  one  about  which  no  doubt 
can  exist,  and  the  other  in  the  same  vicinity  is  said  to  be  almost  identical. 

The  various  mines  about  San  Antonio,  in  the  "  Frontiers,"  are  apparently  similar  to  Lar- 
roque's, although  it  is  said  that  very  good  **  indications  "  existed  in  the  bottom  of  the  flhan 
of  the  Azul  mine,  now  caved  in. 

Some  very  rich  ore  is  reported  to  have  been  brought  from  out-crops  on  the  granite  plain, 
between  Santa  Maria  and  San  Fernando  Mission,  but,  so  far  as. I  could  learn,  little  or  no  work 
has  been  done  to  test  the  veins.  Our  guijdes  were  ignorant  of  the  locality,  and  we  passed  it 
only  to  learn  of  it  on  reaching  San  Diego. 

At  the  Delphina  mine  much  work  of  a  good  substantial  character  has  been  done,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  with  a  view  to  legitimate  mining.  The  vein  looks  extremely  promising 
above,  where  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  and,  according  to  the  best  information 
we  could  obtain,  does  not  change  its  character,  except  for  the  better,  along  the  line  of  shaft 
some  150  feet  deep. 

The  absence  of  everybody  who  knew  the  shaft,  and  the  fear  of  foul  air  and  other  dangers 
incidental  to  a  deserted  mine,  prevented  us  from  going  down  to  examine  the  vein  along  its 

A  good  proof  of  the  value  of  the  mine  exists  in  the  presence  of  between  800  ana  «w 
sacks  of  excellent  ore  awaiting  shipment,  besides  which,  I  have  learned  that  several  hun- 
dred sacks  are  stacked  on  the  beach,  ready  to  ship  as  soon  as  a  rise  in  the  market  pn^^  ^' 
copper  shall  enable  the  owners  to  sell  without  serious  sacrifice. 
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Veins  of  the  baser  metals  are  reported  to  oceur  on  the  peninsola,  birt  many  a  year  must 
pass  before  they  can  be  of  any  value  to  the  country.  Coal  has  been  searched  for  unsaccess- 
fully.  I  heard  a  rumor  of  its  occurrence  near  the  Ojo  do  Liebre,  in  the  vicinity  of  Scam- 
mon's  Lagoon,  but  the  rocks  there  are  poet-pliocene.  It  may  prove  to  be  asphaltum  such  as 
is  found  in  S&nta  B4rbara  and  Los  Angeles  Counties,  California,  and  which  has  l>een  repeat- 
edly mistaken  for  coal  by  ignorant  persons. 

Sulphur  exists  in  small  quantities  about  Moleje,  and  is  said  to  be  found  abundantly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  volcano  of  the  Virgins.  Gypsum  occurs  scattered  over  many  parts  of  the 
table-land,  and  in  sheets  in  the  rocks,  especially  on  the  western  slope.  It  is  most  abundant, 
however,  about  Moleje,  where  extravagant  stories  have  been  told  about  its  quantity. 

Salt-lakes  exist  on  Carmen  Island,  at  San  Quentin,  and  the  Ojo  de  Liebre,  sufficiently 
extensive  to  be  one  day  a  source  of  great  revenue ;  but  so  long  as  the  salt  has  to  pass  two 
custom-houses  on  its  way  to  a  market,  the  duties  will  consume  all  the  profits. 
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FISHEBIB8. 

Alono  the  western  coast,  in  almost  every  large  bay,  whalers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing a  whole  season  at  a  time  for  many  years  past.  Every  season  finds  from  three  to  a  dpzen 
whaling-vessels  in  Magdalena  Bay  and  its  adjoining  estuary,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  season  are 
so  regular  that  year  after  year  the  same  vessel  is  found  at  its  accustomed  berth.  The  prin- 
cipal bays  frequented  by  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  business  are  Magdalena,  and 
the  two  like  bays,  one  below  San  Ignacio,  and  the  other  by  the  Ojo  de  Liebre,  the  latter 
known  as  Scammon*s  Lagoon.  This  opens  by  a  narrow  mouth  into  the  broad  open  bay  of 
San  Sebastian  Viscaino ;  the  other,  which  has  no  other  name  than  La  Laguna,  opens  into 
Ballenas  Bay. 

Other  parts,  such  as  San  Juanico,  Sto.  Dominpo,  and  others  farther  north,  are  visited  fre- 
quently, but  are  not  the  sites  of  regular  fishenes.  Besides  the  whale-fisheries,  the  whole 
Pacific  side  of  the  peninsula  furnishes  unusual  facilities  for  seal-hunters.  Seals  swarm  by 
myriads  everywhere,  and  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  hei*etofore  almost  entirely  neglected 
in  Lower  California.  Nor  are  these  all ;  shoals  of  fish  frequent  these  shores  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  the  surface  is  often  agiti^ted  for  hundreds  of  yards  by  a  school  playing  almost 
within  arm's  reach  of  the  sands.  On  either  coast  there  are  countless  spots  where  fisheries 
could  be  established  with  all  the  facilities  of  a  good  beach,  and  excellent  port  and 
unlimited  quantities  of  salt.  Besides  these,  there  is  another  source  of  revenue  in  the  waters, 
not  to  be  despised — the  immense  beds  of  pearl  oysters.  They  are  principally  in  the  gulf. 
Pearl-fishing  has  been  for  over  a  hundred  years  a  regular  business,  and  one  of  the  most 
profitable  in  Lower  California.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  last  century  and  a  half  upward  of 
five  and  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  pearls,  and  pearl  shells  have  been  taken  in  the  Califor- 
nian  waters. 

The  fishing  commences  in  May  and  continues  to  October.  It  is  conducted  by  companies, 
the  divers  bem«;  principally  Yaqui  Indians  from  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  who  receive,  in 
addition  to  a  trifling  pay,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fishery. 

Between  their  ignorance  and  the  rascality  of  their  employers,  the  poor  fellows,  who  do  the 
work  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  come  in  for  a  very  small  share  of  the  profits. 

Diving-bells  and  submarine  armor  have  been  tried  at  great  expense,  but  their  Use  has 
been  abandoned.  They  could  not  compete  with  the  naked  Indians  in  cheapness,  nor  rapidity 
of  work. 

AGBICULTUBE. 

With  the  great  extent  of  desert  and  rocky  land  that  covers  so  much  of  the  territory.  Lower 
California  can  never  aspire  to  a  high  rank  as  an  agricultural  country.  But  there  is  no  pic- 
ture without  its  brightest  side.  E^iefl  in  the  WOWl  p'arS^th^  weary  traveller,  after  journey- 
ing day  after  day  over  rocks  or  sands,  will  suddenly  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  little  Eden. 
In  the  most  inhospitfble  parts  of  the  peninsula,  these  little  valleys  are  scattered  through  the 
mountains,  as  if  to  redeem  the  country  from  the  bad  name  that  all  its  neighbors  seem  to  agree 
in  giving  it.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  spot  more  beautiful  than  Santa  Anita  in  SanJTogjS 
valley ;  mor6  fertile  than  the  neighborhood  of  San  Jos6  or  San  Ignacio/iuore  UuviptJUludXliui 
Comondu  or  Purisima,  or  with  a  climate  more  perfect  than  Lower  California. 

There  is  hardly  a  fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable  that  will  not  grow  In  the  open  air  in  any  val- 
j  ley  in  the  country,  and,  of  those  that  are  cultivated,  there  is  hardly  one  that  requires  care  be- 
I  yond  a  little  irrigation. 

In  the  granite  mountains  of  the  south  are  innumerable  valleys,  all  capable  of  cultivation, 
all  with  fertile  soil  and  most  of  them  with  an  abundance  of  good  water.  The  greater  part  of 
these  are  occupied,  but  there  is  still  an  immense  quantity  of  unocMpied  land,  capable  of  being 
brought  into  an  available  condition  with  a  trifling  outlay  of  capital. 

The  immense  plains  northeast  of  migdalena  Bay  are  covered  with  rich  soil,  and  only  re- 
quire wells  to  bring  water  to  the  surface  for  irrigation,  to  render  them  available.  There  is, 
in  this  one  tract,  land  enough  to  sypport  a  population  of  many  thousands,  on  which  there  is 
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^  I    not  a  single  inhabitant    Among  the  table  bills  to  the  east  of  this  plain  are  many  small  tiI- 

\/     leys  with  good  little  tracts  of  bottom-land  and  plenty  of  water.    Most  of  these  are  witbont 
X      inhabitants.    A  few  such  as  Gomondu,  Purisima,  Sta.  Cruz,  etc.,  are  occupied,  and  in  some, 
/        sach  as  the  first  two  of  these,  there  are  pogul^tifififijof  twenty  or  ^urtjLiamilies. 

In  the  vicmity  of  Loreto.  especially  along  the  coast'  aoutb  wardto  Chuenca,  there  is  mueii 
good  land^  without  occupants,  because  there  are  no  springs  or  running  streams  on  it  Water 
can  tre'obtained  by  wills,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why,  if,  required,  it  should  not  be  all 
cultivated.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  valley  of  San  Andreas  farther  north,  and  theTsUej 
south  of  Moleje,  through  which  our  road  ran  before  entering  that  town. 
^  Saa  Ignacio,  with  its  vineyards,  its  orchards  of  figs,  oranges,  and  olives,  and  its  forest  of 

jL'     palms,  in  enough  tO  FCtoncile  one  to  the  relinquishment  of  ambition  and  the  adoption  of  the 
,  ''         dream-life  of  the  tropics ;  while,  a  little  farther  north,  in  Sto.  Tomas,  San  Vicente,  Guadalupe, 
'^  and  a  dozen  other  valleys,  the  farmer  can  cultivate  his  fields  of  grain,  live  in  the  shadow  of 

his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  or,  if  he  prefers  it,  shade  his  house  with  the  palm  of  the  tropics, 
and  the  oak  and  sycamore  of  more  northern  climes. 

OBAZINO. 

At  the  time  of  our  passing  through  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  some  spots  which 
rather  proved  the  rule,  the  whole  country  was  clothed  with  an  abundance  of  good  grass.  But 
this  was  an  unusually  good  year.  There  are  times  when,  in  all  the  lower  grounds,  the  grass 
will  be  so  killed  by  drought  that  were  it  not  for  trees,  such  as  mesquit  and  Upoa,  all  the 
animals  would  die  of  starvation.  But  even  in  the  dryest  seasons,  these  trees,  as  well  as  some 
smaller  ones  and  bushes,  retain  their  freshness,  and  the  horses,  mules,  and  homed  cattle  feed 
on  them  with  avidity. 

In  the  higher  table-mountains  from  San  Ignacio  to  San  Boija,  the  grass  is  said  to  be  al* 
ways  good,  on  account  of  the  dews  and  fogs,  and  cattle  flourish  here  when  there  is  not  a 
mouthful  of  grass  on  the  lower  lands.  North  of  Bosario,  the  forage-plants  are  similar  to  those 
of  Upper  California,  and  tiie  climate  is  more  like  that  of  the  ac^oining  regions  north  than 
south.  It  is  said  that  in  the  years  1868  and  1864,  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock  of 
Upper  California  died  of  starvation,  there  was  little  or  no  suffering  south  of  San  Diego.  The 
greater  part  of  this  region  is  suitable  for  .sheep-raising,  the  dense  thorny  thickets  of  thesoath 
having  given  place  to  a  less  aggressive  growth,  and  the  climate  being  suflSciently  mild  to  per- 
mit  a  good  crop  of  wool. 

CONCLUSION. 

Note. — This  chapter  is  ntended  rather  for  the  private  consideration  of  the  Company,  than 
for  publication.  * 

To  any  person  who  has  read  the  terms  of  the  grant,  made  by  the  Mexican  Governmeot  to 
the  Company,  and  has  then  seen  the  country  covered  by  this  grant,  but  one  conclusion  can 
present  itself — the  grantees  have  been  woefully  deceived.  The  whole  transaction  is  but  little 
'  short  of  a  dcIibe£al£Lj9.windle.  Lower  California  possesses  but  two  prettv  a^od  tracts  of  conn- 
•  try,  the  extremes,  but  Both  of  these  have  been  carefully  exfilgded  from  the  grant,  which  covert 
only  the  rough  mountains  and  rocky  plains,  with  a  comparatively  smalTproportion  of  avail- 
'  able  land,  and  that  was  considered  valueless  by  the  Mexicans.  The  only  parts  of  which  toe 
Company  can  avail  itself  are,  first,  the  liille_sli^  south  of  Loreto,  which  is  too  small  for  the 
enterprise  contemplated  by  the  grant ;  an3,  8econ37ffie  "broad  plains  bordering  the  estuary  norUi 
y  and^orth^ast  from  Ma^dalena  Bay.  On  this  tract  there  is  no  water  at  the  surfaQfi^^^^?^/ 
wherever  wells  have  been  sunk,  water  of  good  quality  has  been  found  in  from  lO  to  18  feet. 
The  whole  plain  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  cactus,  and  has  little  or  no  wood.  To  send 
a  party  of  colonists  here,  without  previous  preparation  of  the  land  at  great  expense,  would  be 
criminal.  The  result  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  it  The  history  of  the  twenty^ven  b»""*'i 
attempts  made  in  Lower  California  tell  only  too  pUinly  bow  it  would  result  Bg]^  a  colony 
can  be  successfully  founded,  pioneers  must  be  sent  to  dig  wells,  dear  grouncf^et  a  ?^^^^* 
of  it  under  cultivation,  and  prepare  it,  so  that  from  the  time  of  landing  the  colonists  <*°  "J7: 
among  themselves  the  elements  of  self-sustenance.  Not  only  this,  buf,  on  account  of  tna 
KU|f>r  tifttroH  of  the  Mexicans  toward  our  own  people,  a  man  of  administrative  ability,  s^i^j|» 
will,  and,  above  all,  intimate  acquointahce  with  the"Mexican  character,  must  be  placed  at  tM 
head  of  the  colony,  with  ample  discretionary  power,  and  well  sustained  by  his  employers  m  tDC| 
collisions  which  will  almost  inevitably  occur.  ^  ,  ^ 

In  thus  writing  so  plainly,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  guilty  of  the  impertinence  o  ^ 
dictating  to,  or  advising  the  Company  about  its  own  business  affairs.    I  was  employed  ix>  ex- 
amine the  country,  and  ascertain  and  report  all  facts  which  would  have  a  bearing  on  the    - 
terests  of  the  Company.    The  above  conclusions  have  forced  themselves  so  stronglyupon  m 
that  I  have  considered  it  mv  duty  to  report  them,  feeling  confident  that  the  New  York  an 
Lower  California  Colonization  Company  would  know  how  far  to  accept  them  and  how  niu 

of  them  to  disregard.  .*  •  .  „ 

Wm.  M.  Gabb. 

Bait  Fnurcisoo,  June  16, 1867. 
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REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  C.  M.  SCAMMON,  OF  THE  U.  S.  REVE- 
NUE SERVICE,  ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  LOWER  CALL 
FORNIA. 

From  the  boundary  between  tHe  United  States  and  Lower  California  the  west  coast 
presents  a  bold  shore,  with  precipitous  cliffs,  or  high  mountain-slopes,  as  far  south  as  Gape 
San  Quentin,  and,  as  laid  down  on  the  charts  now  in  use,  is  in  latitude  81"  05'  06"  N.,  longitude 
116**  40'  33'  W.  An  indentation  here  occurs  in  the  coast  line,  and  the  face  of  the  country  for 
a  few  miles  toward  the  interior,  and  southward  to  Cape  Bi^o,  is  less  elevated ;  about  the  port 
of  San  Quentin,  the  low  sand-hills,  covered  scantily  with  a  stunted  growth  of  bushes,  inter- 
mixed with  cactus  and  prickly  pear,  or  moderately  elevated  hills  of  volcanic  origin,  give  this 
portion  of  the  country  a  barren  and  uninviting  aspect 

Salt-springs,  at  the  head  of  a  lagoon  16  miles  from  the  sea,  where  are  erected  six  or 
eight  houses  and  shanties  to  accommodate  the  salt-hands,  constitute  San  Quentin  proper. 
The  salt  is  collected  from  January  to  August;  this  establishment,  it  is  said,  can  be  made  to 
yield  1,000  to  1,500  tons  annually.  Vessels  of  small  capacity  usually  go  for  the  salt,  as  the 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  not  over  three  fathoms,  and  the  channel  narrow.  The  usual  number 
residing  at  San  Quentin  is  six  or  eight  individuals,  who  are  compelled  to  go  for  fresh 
water  some  six  miles  across  the  lagoon.  Rich  copper-mines,  reported  to  be  not  over  30  miles 
from  the  town,  arc  now  about  to  be  opened. 

From  Cape  Bajo  to  Passaedo  Blanco  Bay,  the  same  bold  coast  continues,  except  to  the 
south  of  San  Geronimo  Island,  in  latitude  30°  16'  N.,  a  distance  of  10  or  15  miles ;  shoal  water 
is  found  extendmg  several  miles  from  the  shore,  which  is  marked  by  kelp,  in  places  growing 
in  thick  beds  that  may  be  seen  some  distance  from  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel  at  sea ;  the 
soundings  vary  from  6, 10,  to  15  fathoms.  From  the  last-named  bay  to  the  south  side  of  the 
large  open  bay  of  San  Sebastian  Viscaino,  moderately  elevated  land  meets  the  coast,  diversified 
occasionally  by  low,  rolling  sand-hills ;  midway  between  Passaedo  Blanco  Bay  and  latitude 
28"^  N.,  lies  a  projecting  point  called  Lagoon  Head ;  it  appears  like  an  island  when  seen  at  sea 
a  distance  of  15  miles  or  more :  from  this  point  southward  to  the  extreme  southern  limit  of 
San  Sebastian  Viscaino  Bay,  a  low  sandy  desert  country  presents  itself,  reaching  the  moun- 
tain-range of  the  interior,  a  distance  of  from  20  to  50  miles.  Immediately  at  the  shore  line,  low, 
drifting  sand-hills  predominate,  behind  which  lie  three  lagoons,  bearing  names  given  by 
whalemen,  as  follows :  Upper  Lagoon,  Black  Warrior  Lagoon,  and  Scammon's  Lagorm.  Upper 
Lagoon,  the  most  northern  of  the  three,  is  but  a  few  miles  in  extent,  and  has  a  narrow  en- 
trance, with  10  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  high  tide.  The  American  schooner  Elsie,  of  12  or 
15  tons,  is  the  only  vessel  known  to  have  dropped  anchor  in  it.  Black  Warrior  Lagoon 
is  said  to  be  15  miles  long,  varying  in  width  from  three  to  five  miles ;  it  is  fronted  by  a  sand- 
bar, as  is  invariably  the  case  with  all  the  lagoons  on  the  California  coast.  The  channel  is 
tortuous,  but  vessels  of  800  tons  have  passed  in,  drawing  13  feet,  the  depth  being  equal  to 
that  of  Scammon's  Lagoon  bar.  Several  vessels  resorted  to  Black  Warrior  Lagoon,  thinking 
the  whales  would  come  there  as  well  as  in  other  lagoons ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was 
not  a  favorite  haunt,  and  I  believe  but  one*  whale  has  ever  been  captured  there.  In  the  year 
1859  the  American  whaling-bark  Black  Warrior  was  lost  in  this  lagoon,  while  attempting 
to  tow  out:  this  disaster  gave  rise  to  the  name.  Scammon's  Lagoon  was  first  commercially 
known  in  1858 ;  the  passage  into  it  is  lined  by  continuous  breakers.  On  the  south  side,  form- 
ing a  curve  that  extends  four  miles  from  the  heads  of  the  harbor,  reaching  to  the  bar  that  has 
three  fathoms  depth  of  water  on  it  in  ordinary  tides,  detached  breakers  on  the  north  plainly 
mark  that  side  of  the  passage,  it  being  of  sufficient  width  to  afford  a  good  beating-channel  for 
a  vessel  of  300  tons,  drawing  12  feet  The  brig  Boston,  with  the  schooner  Marin  as  tender, 
on  a  whaling,  seal,  and  sea-elephant  voyage,  were  the  first  vessels  that  traversed  this  hitherto 
unknown  whaling-ground.  At  that  time  the  waters  were  alive  with  whales,  porpoises,  and  fish 
of  many  varieties ;  turtle  and  seal  basked  upon  the  shores  of  low  islands  studding  the  lagoon ; 
and  game  of  many  species  was  so  abundant  that  shoiUs  of  acres  in  extent,  left  bare  by  the 
receding  tide,  would  be  closely  covered  with  geese,  duck,  snipe,  and  other  species  of  sea-fowl 
that  are  found  along  the  coast.  The  surrounding  country  for  miles  from  its  shores  is  a  sandy 
desert,  of  decaying  trap  formation,  with  occasional  clusters  of  dwarf  shrubbery,  and  the  uni- 
versal cactus  and  prickly  pear,  struggling,  between  an  arid  climate  and  sterile  soil,  to  maintain 
existence. 

On  the  south  and  southwest  sides  are  seen  high  and  boulder-like  peaks,  named  Sta.  Clara, 
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Between  them  and  the  sea  is  a  broken  range  that  separates  the  lagoon  from  St  Bartolom^  Bay ; 
from  the  bar  to  the  extreme  end  of  it  is  a  distance  of  86  miles,  varying  in  width  from  four  to 
12  miles.  A  good  channel  is  found  along  the  south  shore,  reaching  to  near  the  head,  where  is 
found  an  extensive  salt-field,  called  Ojo  Liebre.  From  the  northern  boundary  of  the  lagoon  to 
the  north  side  of  the  channel  it  is  much  cut  up  with  sand-shoals  and  low  islands,  the  latter 
being  the  breeding-places  of  seals  and  sea-fowls.  The  whales  found  in  the  lagoon  are  the 
species  known  as  the  California  Gray.  From  1868  to  1861,  many  whaling-vessels  resorted 
thither  in  the  winter  months,  and  a  large  amount  of  oil  was  taken  during  that  time,  the 
aggregate  amounting  to  22,260  barrels;  valuing  the  oil  at  $16  per  barrel,  it  amounts  to 
$383,760.  At  the  present  time,  however,  so  few  whales  are  found  there  that  it  has  been 
abandoned  as  a  whaling-ground ;  the  decaying  carcasses  and  bleaching  bones  strewed  along 
the  shores  give  evidence  of  the  havoc  made  by  the  most  enterprising  and  energetic  class  of 
seamen  that  sail  under  our  national  flag.  The  salt-fields  of  Ojo  Lebre  are  capable  of  supply. 
ing  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  excellent  salt.  Vessels  o'f  400  tons*  burden  can  find  ^xid 
anchorage  within  five  miles  of  where  the  commodity  can  be  embarked  in  lighters  of  25  to  M) 
tons'  capacity ;  every  thing  for  man's  subsistence,  except  fish,  turtle,  and  sea-fowl,  must  come 
from  the  interior,  or'be  imported  by  sea.  The  nearest  fresh  water  is  seven  miles  distant,  and 
is  of  poor  quality.  A  year  or  two  after  the  whaling  commenced,  vessels  were  dispatched  from 
San  Francisco,  Upper  California,  for  cargoes  of  salt ;  the  first  two,  after  cruising  a  length  of 
time  off  the  dcsir«i  port,  returned  with  the  account  that  no  such  lagoon  existed,  or,  if  it  did, 
no  channel  could  be  found  to  get  into  it.  A  third  vessel  was  sent  with  a  master  determined  to 
either  find  the  place  or  "  break  something ; "  he  lost  his  vessel  between  Black  Warrior  and  Upper 
Lagoon.  Subsequently  the  late  Captain  Collins,  of  San  Francisco,  a  gentleman  of  much  expe- 
rience, and  a  skilful  seaman,  obtaining  the  most  reliable  information  at  hand,  sailed  for  the 
];jlace  that  seemed  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors  to  find.  In  due  time  he  arrived  at 
the  desired  haven,  without  difficulty  procured  a  cargo  of  salt,  and  returned  to  San  Francisco. 
These  voyages  were  followed  up  for  a  length  of  time,  but  the  low  price  of  the  article  com- 
pelled the  proprietors  to  abandon  the  trade.  A  series  of  disasters  seems  to  have  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  lugoons  somewhat  remarkable  when  considering  the  small  number  of 
vessels  frequenting  them,  and  the  uniform  good  weather  that  usually  prevails.  The  first  was 
the  British  whale-ship  Tower  Castle,  bound  from  the  Pacific  to  Europe,  wrecked  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mouth  of  Scammon's  Lagoon,  in  1836.  From  the  meagre  data  obtained,  it  is 
supposed  many  things  were  saved  from  the  ship.  The  crew  built  a  comfortable  house,  and 
were  well  provided  with  cooking-utensils,  etc.  An  ofl5cer,  with  a  part  of  the  men,  in  a  boat, 
improved  a  favorable  opportunity  to  leave  for  the  nearest  port  to  obtain  a  vessel  to  take  off 
their  companions  and  whatever  was  of  value  that  had  been  saved  of  either  ship  or  cargo,  bat 
before  their  return  the  supply  of  fresh  water  bccarhe  exhausted,  none  could  be  found  by  dig- 
ging, and  a  fruitless  search  of  the  back  country  for  springs  or  standing  pools  in  the  ravines 
only  hastened  their  end.  On  the  return  of  their  comrades  to  rescue  them,  a  journal  kept  by 
the  officer  in  charge  revealed  the  sad  intelligence  that  one  after  another  had  died  from  thirst, 
and  the  last  writer  makes  mention  of  feeling  the  same  symptoms  as  the  others — "  It  is  bnt 
reasonable  to  expect  that  my  time  will  come  soon" — this  seems  to  have  been  the  purport  of 
the  last  lines  penned  by  the  remaining  survivor  of  the  ill-fated  party. 

In  the  winter  of  1859  the  American  bark  Warrior,  Captain  Brown,  was  totally  lost  at  the 
mouth  of  the  lagoon  which  bears  the  name  as  before  mentioned.  No  lives  were  lost  by  this 
disaster.  Captain  B.  had  a  small  schooner  for  a  tender  to  his  ship,  which  proved  doubly  valuable 
at  the  time.  A  number  of  vessels  were  lying  at  anchor  under  Lagoon  Head,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance off,  the  officers  and  crews  of  which  were  ready  to  give  any  assistance  required,  so  that  no 
suffering  occurred  by  this  mishap.  The  brig  Advance,  from  San  Francisco,  California,  bonnd 
to  Scammon's  Lagoon,  for  salt,  was  wrecked  between  Black  Warrior  and  Upper  Lagoon.  In 
1861  the  ship  Speedwell  grotmded  on  a  sunken  rock  when  at  anchor  in  the  lagoon,  and  sunk ; 
she  was  sold  at  auction  as  she  lay^  purchased  by  the  masters  of  two  whalmg-vessels,  who, 
with  their  ships'  companies,  raised  the  vessel,  temporarily  repaired  the  bottom,  and  sailed  for 
Honolulu,  where  she  was  again  sold. 

Following  along  the  south  shore  of  the  bay  of  San  Sebastian  Yiscaino  to  the  westward, 
the  mainland  terminates  in  a  moderately  elevated  cape,  named  Ft.  St  Eugenio,  thence  to  San 
Bartolomd,  or  Bartholomew  Bay.  The  coast  makes  a  curve  that  is  named  Frenchman's  Bay, 
on  account  of  a  French  ship  being  wrecked  there  many  years  since.  St.  Bartolom^  Bay  is  an 
excellent  harbor ;  the  north  head,  according  to  observations  made  by  Sir  £.  Belcher,  R.  N.,  is 
in  latitude  21°  40'  N.,  longitude  114'  5r  20"  W.  The  anchoring-ground,  however,  to  be 
sheltered  from  all  winds,  is  not  large,  but  could  accommodate  three  or  four  vessels.  A  large 
number  may  anchor  on  the  northern  shore,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  except  from  the  south- 
west The  face  of  the  country  here  is  high  and  broken,  abounding  in  many  varieties  of 
trap-rock.  The  boundary  of  the  bay  to  the  south  is  a  low  gravel  and  shingle  belt,  connec^g 
the  high  ridge  tl^at  forms  the  western  shore.  A  small  patch  of  low,  sandy  land,  intermixed 
with  broken  shells  and  rock,  lies  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  bay ;  and  immediately  back 
of  this,  again,  you  come  to  the  same  broken  country,  with  but  few  traces  of  vegetation. 

St.  Bartolom^  is  the  Turtle  Bay  of  the  whalers,  and  formerly  was  much  frequented  by  the 
whalemen,  who  availed  themselves  of  this  fine  harbor  to  "  break  out  and  cooper  their  oil,*' 
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refit  ship,  and  change  the  routine  of  the  whale^hip  by  cat<;hing  turtle  and  orawfish,  with 
which  the  waters  of  the  bay  swarmed.  Wood  may  be  had  here,  in  case  of  extreme  necessity, 
by  searching  for  small,  green  bushes,  in  the  low  land  about  the  eastern  shore;  the  roots  of 
this  bush  are  found  running  along  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and 
often  six  inches  in  diameter ;  it  bums  w«Il,  and  produces  the  required  heat. 

At  the  time  sailing-vessels  were  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama,  occasionally 
one  of  the  large  number  that  were  in  distress  for  the  necessary  articles  of  provisions,  put  into 
Fort  St.  Bartolom6,  as  laid  down  on  some  charts,  hoping  to  have  their  wants,  to  some  extent, 
relieved.  One  vessel  is  said  to  have  anchored  here  with  nearly  all  her  crew  down  with  the 
scurvy,  and  several  of  them  died.  Numbers  of  hapless  adventurers  have  found  a  final  rest- 
ing-place along  the  shores  of  the  inner  bay ;  and  on  an  islet  that  breaks  the  ocean  swell  in 
front  of  the  harbor,  are  found  grave-boards,  some  rudely  carved,  giving  the  date  of  interment, 
other  graves  only  marked  by  rough  head-stones.  Countless  numbers  of  birds  nightly  cover 
the  ground  above  them.  The  nearest  watering-place  to  this  bay  is  on  Cedros  Island,  which 
will  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  The  same  bold,  rough  coast  continues  to  the  southward,  as  far 
'  as  the  island  of  San  Roque,  in  latitude  27"  14'  N.,  longitude  114°  28'  W. ;  from  thence  the 
coast  presents  a  more  inviting  appearance,  the  front-land  being  of  moderate  elevation,  and  in 
places  nearly  level,  or  gHdually  ascending  toward  the  high  ranges  of  the  peninsula,  and  its 
green  appearance  gives  evidence  of  a  producing  soil.  This  description  of  country  extends 
along  the  coast  near  to  Point  Abreojos,  which  is  in  latitude  26°  42',  longitude  113"  42'  W. ; 
then  a;;ain  occurs  a  sandy  coast,  behind  which  are  found  small  lagoons,  with  passages  into 
them  from  the  sea,  that  will  only  admit  the  smallest  craft,  or  ordinary  open  boats,  in  very 
smooth  weather  at  high  tide ;  the  shore  line  at  this  point  makes  a  sharp  turn,  runni%  to  the 
northeast,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  then  turns  abruptly  again  to  the  southeast,  forming  the 
open  bay  of  Ballenas.  The  soundings  of  this  bay  are  quit«  regular,  reaching  a  long  way  off 
shore,  gradually  decreasing  to  three  fathoms  within  a  mile  of  the  beach ;  with  the  strong  coast 
winds  a  heavy  swell  sets  in,  that  causes  a  high  surf  along  its  shores. .  Whales  of  the  humpback 
species  formerly  made  this  a  favorite  feeding-ground  on  account  of  myriads  of  small  fish  being 
found  there.  In  fine  weather  countless  numbers  of  pelican  were  seen  making  aiykward 
plunges  to  catch  their  swimmipg  food. 

Off  Point  Abreojos,  an  outlying  reef  of  rocks  extends  six  miles.  Abreojos,  or  ^'  Open-yout- 
eye  Point,"  seems  a  fitting  name  for  it ;  there  is  a  passage  between  the  reef  and  the  main, 
that  may  be  used  in  case  of  necessity. 

In  latitude  26°  46'  N.,  longitude  113°  15'  W.,  Ballenas  Lagoon  connects  itself  with  the 
sea.  It  was  seen  by  Captain  Pool,  of  the  whaling-bark  Sarah  Warren,  in  1868.  He  ex- 
amined the  mouth  of  it  in  hopes  of  finding  a  safe  passage  in,  but  at  that  time  did  not  suc- 
ceed. In  the  summer  of  1859  he  again  visited  it,  in  company  with  another  vessel.  At  this 
time  a  passage  was  found  which  was  deemed  practicable  for  a  vessel  drawing  12  feet  water. 
The  passage  is  very  narrow,  not  more  than  half  a  cable's  length  in  width ;  but  at  this  partic- 
ular place  a  strong  land-breeze  blows  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sea- 
breeze  that  comes  from  the  opposite  direction  in  the  afternoon.  The  regularity  of  these  winds 
throughout  the  year  is  surprising,  when  it  is  well  known  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  in 
the  land-breeze  at  any  other  point  along  the  whole  coast ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  certainty  of 
these  winds  the  passage  into  this  lagoon  would  not  be  practicable  for  sailing-vessels.  The 
following  December  the  Sarah  Warren,  with  the  schooner  Nevada  as  tender,  and  the  barks 
Ocean  Bird  and  Carib,  with  schooners  A.  M.  Simpson  and  Kate,  anchored  off  the  lagoon.  The 
Kate  was  the  first  to  pass  the  bar,  and  was  probably  the  first  vessel  that  ever  sailed  in  those 
waters.  In  a  few  days  the  whole  fleet,  having  a  favorable  chance,  also  passed  the  bar,  and  en- 
tered the  unexplored  waters  in  safety.  The  main  branch  of  the  lagoon  is  two  miles  wide  at 
the  mouth,  running  northerly  about  three  miles,  then  turns  westerly,  increasing  in  width  to 
four  miles,  terminating  14  to  18  miles  from  the  bar.  A  small  branch,  making  from  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance,  and  taking  a  more  easterly  course,  runs  through  a  low  country,  a  distance 
of  12  or  15  miles,  where  it  reaches  a  high  table-land.  Another  small  estero,  15  miles  farther 
south,  emptying  into  the  sea,  joins  the  southern  branch  of  the  main  lagoon.  Near  the  head 
of  this  fine  sheet  of  water  are  two  low  islands,  each  not  over  two  miles  long  and  less  than  one 
broad.  The  upper  one,  on  its  highest  elevation,  has  a  growth  of  green  bushes,  which  affords 
a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  surrounding  country ;  the  southern  one  is  quite  barren.  Flocks 
of  gray  gulls  literally  covered  its  shell  beaches ;  pelicans  and  cormorants  filled  the  air  and 
surrounding  waters ;  hawks  were  building  their  high  nests  of  dry  sticks ;  around  the  shores  / 
huge  turtle  in  large  numbers  lay  sleeping,  and  shoals  df  cow-fish  and  porpoise  played  their  j 
undulating  gambols.    All  gave  evidence  of  its  being  unfrequented  by  any  human  being. 

The  fleet  of  vessels  that  had  arrived  came  for  the  purpose  of  whaling.  About  the  1st  of 
January  the  whales  (California  grays)  came  in  in  large  numbers,  and  the  whaling  commenced 
with  the  most  flattering  prospects.  Soon  after,  several  large  vessels  appeared  off  the  bar,  but 
of  too  heavy  a  draught  to  warrant  them  getting  in  safely.  However,  one  captain,  who  did  not 
fancy  looking  on  to  sec  others  *'  filling  their  ships,"  decided  to  take  the  chances.  The  ship 
was  lightened,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  accident,  but  when  the  attempt  was 
made  to  get  over  the  1>ar  the  vessel  grounded,  and  remained  for  several  days  thumping  at  high 
tide,  and  changing  from  side  to  side  of  the  narrow  passage,  getting  a  little  farther  in  occa- 
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sional]y ;  finally  a  high  tide  and  ntrong  searbreeze  took  her  inside,  and  the  good  old  ship  wtf 
once  more  afloat,  but  with  rudder-pintles  gone  and  the  ship  so  strained  as  to  leak  badly.  M 
all  events  the  ship  was 'in,  and  the  captain  declared  he  would  make  the  most  of  the  whaling, 
and  made  every  effort  to  carry  his  resolve  into  efftBct  This  addition  to  the  fleet  already  ar- 
rived, and  another  ship  outside,  which  "  mated  "  (as  it  is  termed)  with  the  one  last  arrived, 
swelled  the  niunber  to  five  large  vessels  with  three  tenders ;  in  all  eight  vessels,  manning  19 
boats.  The  aggregate  of  oil  taken  was  8,500  barrels.  The  following  year  4,700  barrels  were 
taken  by  four  ships  and  a  small  shore  party,  making  in  two  seasons  (which  may  be  setdovn 
as  commencing  on  the  let  of  January,  and  ending  the  10th  of  April  of  each  year)  8,200  barrels, 
valued  at  $1^8,000;  but  this  limited  whaling-ground  very  soon  gave  out,  and  the  quantity  of 
oil  taken  the  succeeding  seasons  has  been  comparatively  small,  and  the  place  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  valuable  for  that  purpose. 

FACE    OF    THE    COUNTRY. 

The  &ce  of  the  coontry,  immediately  in  the  vidnity  of  this  inland  water,  on  either  hand  is 
nearly  level  and  extremely  barren.  A  few  stunted  mesquit-trees  are  now  and  again  met 
with,  and  a  species  of  rush-grass  grows  in  many  places,  but  so  scattered  that  no  evidence  of 
any  thing  but  a  sandy  plain,  or  low  marsh,  is  met  with  about  the  shores.  To  the  southwest 
rises  a  long  table-Und,  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet  In  going  from  the  lagoon  to  the  foot 
of  this  table-land  and  near  to  it,  we  passed  through  what  might  almost  be  termed  a  forest  of 
the  largest  species  of  cactus,  some  of  them  reaching  the  hei^^t  of  40  to  60  feet  On  as- 
cending to  the  top  of  the  table,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  inland  but  a  wild  mountainous 
country,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  green  gulch  or  slope  of  limited  ex- 
tent. To  the  northeast  there  appears  to  be  a  belt  of  comparatively  level  land  that  extends 
across  the  peninsula  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  To  the  northwest  there  is  another  tract  of 
barren  waste,  running  between  high  broken  land.  An  old  native,  who  appeared  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  country,  stated  that  along  this  was  a  trail  leading  to  the  salt  deposits  of  Ojo 
Lebre,  the  distance  being  70  miles.  The  coast,  from  Ballenas  Lagoon  southward  to  Cape  Si 
Lazarus,  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  already  described.  From  Ballenas  a  low,  sterile 
foreground  divides  the  interior  elevations  of  the  peninsula  from  the  sea,  as  far  south  as  Cape 
St  Lazarus.  A  high  promontory,  latitude  24*  48'  20"  N.,  longitude  112'  16'  28"  W., 
may  be  seen  at  sea  60  miles.  Then  comes  the  open  bay  of  St.  Maria.  To  the  eastward  a 
narrow  elevation,  nine  miles  in  length,  forms  the  west  head  of  Magdalena  Bay.  The  entran(!e 
is  three  miles  wide.  Margarita  Island  is  a  cluster  of  rocky  peaks  and  slopes,  extending  east 
and  west  86  miles ;  the  western  end  forming  the  eastern  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Magdalena,  as 
termed  by  Sir  E.  Belcher,  R.  N.,  who  explored  the  coast  in  1889.  The  eastern  point  of  the 
island  reaches  Lee  Passage,  a  shallow  outlet  to  Lee  Bay.  Then  again  a  moderately  elevated 
coast  is  met  with,  increasing  in  height  and  abruptness,  till  it  terminates  at  Cape  St  Lucas. 

MAGDALENA  BAY  AND  LAGOONS. 

Magdalena  Bay  is  probably  more  generally  known  than  any  other  on  the  Lower  California 
coast,  and  by  many  regarded  not  only  as  a  spacious  and  safe  harbor  that  might  shelter  the 
navies  of  the  world,  but  the  adjacent  country  toward  the  gulf  is  generally  capable  of  proda- 
cing  abundantly,  if  properly  cultivated,  and  there  are  other  tracts  valuable  for  grazing.  The  fol- 
lowing is  based  upon  information  obtained  froni  the  most  reliable  sources  and  personal  observa- 
tion :  The  bay  is  40  miles  long,  greatest  breadth  1 6  miles ;  points  making  from  Margarita  Island 
and  the  mainland  divide  this  grand  sheet  of  water  into  two  bays,  named  by  the  whalemen 
Weather  and  Lee  Bays ;  the  former  being  the  western  and  larger  of  the  two,  with  channel 
depths  from  3  to  18  fathoms.  The  northwestern  part  of  Weather  Bay  has  a  number  of  na^ 
row  channels,  two  of  which  form  a  junction  with  the  mouth  of  a  lagoon,  varying  in  width  from 
a  few  hundred  yiu^s  to  two  miles ;  that  follows  the  general  trend  of  the  coast  northward,  ter- 
minating near  port  St  Dommgo,  m  latitude  26*"  N.  Its  extreme  length  cannot  be  less  than 
20  leagues ;  a  narrow  strip  of  land  sepai'ates  it  from  the  sea,  with  three  passages  through  n 
where  whales  pass  in  and  out,  but  not  navigable  even  for  the  smallest-class  vessels.  Between 
the  bay  and  the- first  passage  a  shoal  makes  where  the  tides  meet,  one  current  running  from 
the  passage  opposing  that  from  the  bay.  This  shoal  is  called  the  First  Divide;  a  similar  one 
is  formed  between  the  first  and  second  passage,  called  the  Second  Divide.  It  is  seldona  whal^ 
go  over  these  shoals ;  in  fact,  only  «ie  instance  ever  has  been  known,  and  that  was  in  order 
to  escape  the  deadly  harpoon.  When  viewing  these  shoals  at  low  water,  no  one  would  un* 
agine  a  vessel  of  200  to  800  tons  could  ever  get  over  into  the  deep  water  between  the  divides; 
but  the  whaleman,  after  contending  with  the  stormy  elements  and  drifting  ice  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  plies  his  ship  toward  the  tropics  to  pass  the  winter  months,  seeking  his  souroe  of 
wealth  in  a  more  temperate  clime,  with  all  the  determined  energy  and  tact  characteristic  w 
his  calling.  He  now  finds  the  object  of  pursuit  not  in  the  fathomless  blue  water,  but  bod- 
died  together  in  narrow  esteros,  the  banlra  on  either  hand  lined  with  the  evergreen  mangrove. 
Frequently  the  hollow  sound  of  the  spouting  whale  is  heard  through  the  trees,  and  the  t^P^^' 
ascending  is  seen  above  them ;  the  vessel  is  lightened  in  every  possible  way,  and  by  dint  oi 
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Fanning  out  anchora,  heaving,  hauling,  grounding,  and  listing,  the  ships  cross  the  div^idcs,  and 
the  whaling  is  pursued  as  though  no  unusual  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  or  none  were  to  be 
again  contended  with  to  reach  the  open  sea.  Whaling-yessels  have  ascended  the  lagoon  40 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  then  would  not  be  three  miles  from  the  sea-shore.  Numerous 
small  lagoons,  with  a  growth  of  mangrove  on  the  banks,  are  scattered  along  the  northern  side 
of  both  Weather  and  Lee  Bays ;  their  entrances  are  usually  shallow,  making  it  frequently  dif- 
ficult for  boat  navigation  Lee  Bay  is  about  12  miles  in  extent,  east  and  west  A  body  of 
water  makes  inland  from  the  nortii  shore,  called  the  **  mud-hole,^*  which  was  formerly  the 
favorite  place  of  resort  of  whales  coming  into  the  bay,  and  usually  there  were  more  ships  in 
this  bay  during  the  whaling  season  than  in  the  Weather  one.  An  outlet  to  this  bay  runs 
along  the  east  end  of  Margarita  Island,  but  too  shoal  and  intricate  for  any  thing  but  boat  nav- 
igation. A  lagoon  makes  from  near  this  passage  to  the  eastward,  a  few  miles  in  extent ;  its 
approaches  are  difficult,  and  have  only  been  resorted  to  occasionally  by  boats  from  whaling- 
vessels.  Mangrove  Island  is  low,  formed  of  sand  and  mud,  and  in  many  places  covered  with 
a  thick  growth  of  mangrove-trees.  A  long,  narrow,  sandy  point  making  from  the  east  side  of 
Weather  Bay,  running  to  the  south,  forming  the  north  head  of  the  passage  between  the  two 
bays,  has  passed  under  a  variety  of  names,  the  last  being  Lagoon  Point  The  only  fresh 
water  to  be  found  about  the  extensive  shores  of  the  whole  MagdaJena  Bay,  or  Gulf,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  is  found  by  digging  in  the  sand,  on  the  shore  of  Lagoon  Point,  next  to  Mangrove 
Island.  The  usual  process  of  obtuning  water  is  to  take  both  heads  out  of  a  cask,  then  place 
it  on  the  beach  where  the  water  is  found ;  work  the  cask  down  through  the  loose  sand,  and 
removing  that  on  the  inside  of  the  casks,  till  sufficient  depth  is  reached  for  the  water  to  ooze 
in,  and  convenient  for  bailing.  The  water,  when  first  InrQught  on  board  ship,  had  a  white  or 
milky  appearance,  but  after  settling  for  a  few  dajrs  and  pumped  off,  seemed  quite  clear  and 
drinkable.  It  is  said  water  may  be  procured  in  the  same  way  along  the  sandy  belt  that  sepa« 
rates  St  Maria  Bay  ftom  Magdalena ;  but  in  1846  search  was  made  to  find  it,  yet  without 
success.  Two  places  are  marked  on  the  late  charts  where  fresh  water  is  to  be  found  on  the 
west  side  of  the  main  passage  into  the  bay.  Frequent  search  has  been  made  along  the  shore 
by  the  officers  and  men  who  have  sailed  with  me,  but  they  were  never  fortunate  enough  to  find 
even  the  smallest  spring  of  fresh  water ;  and  it  is  not  possible  for  water,  in  any  great  quantity, 
to  be  visible  there  without  being  easily  found.  There  is  said  to  be  quite  good  water,  where 
vessels  have  obtained  a  supply,  up  the  north  lagoon,  about  25  miles  from  Cape  St.  Lazarus. 

Appearance  of  the  Country  around  Magdalena. — ^n  the  south,  the  broken  ridges  of  moun- 
tains that  separate  the  bay  from  the  ocean  give  slight  indication  of  any  thing  like  verdure 
about  them  ;  to  the  east  and  west  the  bay  is  principally  bounded  by  low,  sandy  belts,  that 
have  been  before  spoken  of.  On  the  north  a  low  country  spreads  out  a  considerable  distance 
inland,  on  some  portions  of  which  the  tall  cactuses  seen  from  the  waters  impress  one  with  their 
likeness  to  scattered  trunks  of  forest-trees ;  several  small  lagoons  wind  a  short  distance  tow- 
ard the  interior  or  along  the  shore,  their  banks  generally  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  man- 
grove ;  between  these  lagoons  level  land  is  found  in  some  places,  producing  a  thick  growth  gf 
high  grass,  others  again  quite  barren.  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  surroundings  of  the  bay, 
there  is  but  little  to  induce  the  emigrant  to  settle  there.  The  resources  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows :  the  bay  and  lagoons  emptying  into  it  abound  in  many  varieties  of  fish ;  among  the 
different  species  of  bivalves,  oysters  are  found  in  abundance  that  grow  to  the  trunks  of  the 
mangrove-trees,  where  the  tide-water  comes  to  them.  Clams  and  muscles,  of  several  large 
kinds,  are  found  on  the  flats.  Game  on  the  northern  shore  is  plentiful.  Vast  numbers  of 
whales  formerly  were  found  here  during  the  winter  months,  and  a  numerous  fleet  annually 
came  for  the  purpose  of  whaling.  The  bay  ofiEered  them  a  safe  harbor,  and  the  growth  of 
mangrove  in  the  lagoons  gave  them  a  convenient  and  unlimited  supply  of  wood  ;  but  good 
water  to  keep  at  sea  is  hardly  to  be  found,  and  it  was  very  seldom  that  ships  watered  here. 
During  the  time  the  whaling-fleet  lay  here,  rancheros  and  others  from  different  places  t:ame 
to  trade,  bringing  cattle,  leather,  raw  hides,  soap,  cheese,  figs,  oranges,  dates,  pearls,  shells, 
and,  in  some  instances,  silver  articles  of  native  manufacture,  which  were  exchanged  for  ready- 
made  clothing,  tobacos,  heavy  cotton  cloths,  calicoes,  and  some  few  articles  of  cutlery. 
There  being  no  officer  of  the  customs  in  the  vicinity,  traders  from  the  missions  occasionally 
made  their  appearance  with  ready  money  and  purchased.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  inhabit- 
ants to  come  40  or  60  miles  to  exchange  a  few  arrobas  of  fruit  for  necessary  articles  of  family 
use.  No  exports  of  the  scanty  products  of  the  country  are  made  from  the  bay,  and  where 
thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  were  taken  annually,  now  only  a  few  hundred  are  obtained.  An 
approximate  calculation  gives  the  quantity  of  oil  taken  from  1866  to  1861,  84,426  barrels ;  at 
|15  per  barrel,  it  amounts  to  $6 16,876. 

The  climate,  although  dry,  is  pleasant ;  the  bay,  as  a  place  of  shelter,  is  spacious  and  safe, 
and,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  wood  or  water,  in  ease  if  great  dittreu^  might  be  recommended ;  but 
of  the  latter  most  needful  article  on  shipboard,  I  would  remark  that,  although  a  supply  can 
be  had  as  before  stated,  still  it  is  not  so  easily  to  be  found  as  would  appear  by  a  glance  at  the 
chart,  and  the  shifting  sands  would  soon  obliterate  all  traces  of  a  former  watering-party  should 
they  have  removed  the  cask  used  to  form  the  welL 
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ISIiANDS   OPP  THE  WEST  COAST  OP  LOWER  CAUPOBNIA. 

The  number  of  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Lower  Oalifomia  are  16,  tiz.:— Lm 
Coronados  (two) ;  St.  Martin ;  St  Geronimo ;  Guadalupe ;  Cedros,  or  Gerros ;  St.  BooitM 
(three) ;  Natividad ;  St.  Rouge ;  Asuncion ;  Santa  Margarita ;  Elide ;  Chester^s ;  Maria. 

Los  Coronados  are  merely  two  barren  rocks  of  trap  formation,  situated  in  latitude  32"*  24' 
to  82°  26'  N.,  and  six  miles  from  the  coast  line ;  several  smaller  'ones  are  scattered  between 
the  two  largest ;  .anchorage  can  be  found  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  most  southern  one; 
which  is  the  largest,  and  is  a  mile  in  extent 

St  Martin :  this  island  Ues  in  latitude  30"*  20'  N.,  and  longitude  116°  121'  W. 
it  is  of  moderate  height,  and  in  extent  12  miles  long  and  2  wide,  with  anchorage* on  its 
south  and  southeast  sides  in  depth  of  12  to  18  fathoms.  A  little  lagoon  is  found^  on  its 
southern  side  (which  is  quite  low),  where  the  seal  used  to  resort  in  large  numbers ;  it  is  quite 
barren,  producing  nothing  approaching  to  vegetation,  except  the  prickly  pear,  and  shruhs  m 
herbage  that  grow  in  a  scanty  soil,  among  broken  rocks,  in  a  dry  climate.  St  Geronimo  is 
of  moderate  devation ;  like  St  Martin,  is  long,  and  about  the  same  in  width,  and  extremelj 
barren ;  the  sea-otter  hunters  called  it  Round  £land ;  its  position  is  doubtful,  some  observations 
placing  it  25  miles  farther  to  the  south  than  others ;  in  fact  the  whole  coast,  as  laid  down  on 
the  general  coast  chart  in  use  at  the  present  time,  is  much  in  error,  from  latitude  28"  N.  to 
the  northward  as  far  as  latitude  32".  St  Geronimo  affords  a  good  belter,  on  its  northesst 
side,  from  northwesterly  winds,  a  convenient  distance  from  the  shore.  The  distance  from  the 
mainland  is  three  miles.  A  reef  lies  between  the  island  and  the  shore,  where  the  sea  breaks 
.  heavily  in  rough  weather.  There  is  a  good  passage,  however,  between  the  reef  and  the  island, 
and  when  the  sea  is  smooth  the  thick  kelp  marks  the  shoalcst  places.  Rocks  awash,  or  jost 
above  water,  form  a  Ime  of  breakers  from  the  island  a  mile  or  two  to  the  southward.  Yeasels 
of  ordmary  draught  may  pass  between  it  and  the  main. 

Guadalupe  Island  is  a  high  elevation  of  land  running  nearly  novth  and  south,  in  extent 
about  15  miles.  There  is  no  safe  anchorage  around  it,  the  shores  bong  bold,  and  its  btnits 
generally  high  and  precipitous.  The  highest  land,  which  is  near  the  northern  extremity,  is  not 
less  than  8,400  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  growth  of  pines  or  cedros  upon  it  similar  to  Cedros 
Island.  On  landing,  the  island  does  not  present  that  parched  appearance  as  those  nearer  the 
coast,  still  vegetation  is  by  ho  means  abundant ;  fresh  water  is  found  here,  and  goats  in  large 
numbers  find  sustenance  among  the  ravines.  Fur-seal  and  sea-elephant  once  made  the 
shores  a  favorite  resorting-place.  Two  small  islets  lie  off  its  south  end ;  both  are  qxnte  honcn. 
Some  persons  of  state  are  said  to  have  been  banished  here  from  Mexico.  A  vessel  passed 
near  the  island  several  years  since,  the  crew  of  which  discovered  a  signal,  and  the  captain 
landed ;  to  his  surprise,  he  found  six  or  eight  Mexicans,  men,  women  and  children,  who  un- 
plored  him  to  take  them  on  board,  which  request  he  granted,  and  landed'  them  on  the  coast; 
for  this  act  of  kindness  he  received  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  party,  it  being  all  that  inej 
qould  give,  being  in  abject  poverty,  theur  scanty  clothing  having  been  made  from  goat^kms. 
"Phe -personal  effects  of  the  party  consisted  of  the  garments  they  stood  in,  a  few  earthen  djsh^ 
two  or  three  flint-lock  muskets,  a  rusty  cavalry-sword,  and  a  handful  of  cotton  fabrics,  nwcD 
the  worse  for  wear.  .,   . 

EUde  Island  is  in  latitude  28''  29'  N.,  longitude  114^  25'  W.,  a  naked  rock,  one  mile  m 
circumference.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  covered  with  guano.  From  1857  till  the  ^^PP^^jT 
exhausted,  about  28,000  tons  were  shipped  from  this  place.  It  is  close  to  the  coast,  and  toe 
natives  come  with  their  produce  to  sell  to  the  parties  working  on  the  island,  and  to  the  ships  ly- 
ing there.  The  articles  of  trade  were  dried  figs,  oranges,  and  cattle,  which  were  brought  from 
the  missions  of  St  Borja  and  Gertrudes,  distant  36  miles.  The  nearest  fresh  water  from 
Elide  is  seven  miles  to  the  eastward,  on  the  mainland.  -Chester's  Island  is  a  mere  islet,  Ijmg 
close  to  the  north  side  of  Point  St  Eugenio,  and  has  only  been  brought  to  notice  on  accouw 
of  a  guano  deposit  that  was  taken  from  it  several  years  ago  by  an  American  sea-captain, 
whose  name  the  island  has  since  borne.  •  f  *  io 

Cedros  Island  bounds  the  west  side  of  San  Sebastian  Viscamo  B|r,  its  south  pomt  ^  »> 
latitude  28''  03'  N.,  longitude  116°  25'  W. ;  it  is  an  island  of  mountains,  nearly  its  whole  ^• 
tent  being  a  mass  of  high  abrupt  peaks,  the  highest  being  2,500  feet  above  the  level  ot  tn 
sea,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  a  distance  of  60  miles.    On  near  approach  its  ^?^". 
and  barren  appearance  is  any  thing  but  inviting.    Many  of  the  southern  slopes  present  a  a*r  j 
red  hue,  interspersed  with  high  variegated  cliffs  that  give  a  little  change  to  the  otherwise  a 
scene.    On  landhig,  one  is  sensible  of  the  extremely  dry  atmosphere  prevailing;  there  m 
be,  however,  occasionally  heavy  rains  producing  mountain  torrents,  which  have  cut  their     j 
through  the  sand  and  gravel  bottoms  tiiat  skirt  the  southern  bases,  but  they  are  of  ^^,^^^J^ 
renee,  those  best  acquainted,  who  have  been  living  there  or  along  the  coast  for  nearly  toe   ^ 
five  years,  have  never  known  it  to  be  visited  by  any  other  than  light  showers,  and  ^^,  ^ 
long  intervals  apart    On  the  northeast  side,  about  three  miles  from  th^  extreme  ^^^f^^,?^ 
low,  sandy 
coas^wind^ 

the  valleys  leadmg  irom  tne  snore  to  tne.soutnward  water  may  be  louna  wiinin  » *"."", "^.^o 
of  the  beach.    Atone  of  these  places  it  is  of  excellent  quality.    The  only  practical  piw-^ 
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iiowewr,  for  a  vessel  to  obtain  a  supply,  is  on  the  southeast  side,  where  is  found  a  spring 
running  through  rushes  at  the  foot  of  a  high  peak  close  to  the  shore.  The  casks  are  filled 
by  placing  them  within  a  few  feet  of  the  stream,  and  conducting  the  water  into  them  by  means 
of  a  wooden  spout,  on  the  side  of  which  were  the  words,  **  Whoever  uses  this  will  please  put 
it  in  its  proper  place,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  come  for  water."  Anchorage  may  be  bad 
off  this  spring  within  two  cables  of  the  shore  in  20  fathoms  water,  but  a  much  better  place 
for  a  large  vessel  to  lie  is  two  miles  farther  south,  off  a  low  shingle  beach,  where  it  is  not  so 
deep,  and  the  gusts  that  come  down  the  mountain  when  the  wind  is  west  are  not  so  heavy  as 
at  the  other  anchorage.  A  vessel  can  always  find  shelter  from  the  northwest  winds  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  the  depth  varying  from  6  to  20  fathoms,  and  these  winds  blow  with 
the  regularity  of  a  **  trade  "  from  May  to  October,  and  the  only  precaution  to  be  kept  in  mind 
in  choosing  an  anchorage,  is  to  avoid  fixed  kelp.  From  October  to  May,  much  of  the  time 
the  winds  are  light  and  the  weather  delightful.  Occasionally  a  strong  norther,  or  a  light 
southeaster  or  southwest  gale  blows  the  first  part  of  the  winter,  and  strong  gales  from  the 
northwest  again  set  in  about  the  Ist  of  May. 

PRODUCTIONS    OF     THE    ISLAND. 

Therb  are  several  species  of  snuill  trees  scattered  about  the  lower  portions  of  the  island, 
as  well  as  clusters  of  tall  pines  or  cedros  on  the  high  ridges  of  the  north  end,  which  may  have 
suggested  the  name  cedros.  Among  the  dwarf  species  is  one  called  by  the  whalers  *^  tuma- 
arind-tree,*'  from  its  bearing  fruit  similar  in  taste  to  the  real  fruit  of  that  name.  An  ever- 
green is  found  which  produces  a  nut,  shaped  largest  in  the  middle,  tapering  to  both  ends, 
about  an  inch  in  length.  If  eaten  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight,  it  will  produce  tieadache  and 
vomiting.  The  most  peculiar  tree  found  is  the  "  tay-tay  "  so  called ;  it  appears  swelled  out  of 
all  natural  proportions,  and  is  of  a  light  spongy  nature.  When  an  incision  is  made  through 
the  bark,  a  milky  gum  exudes  freely ;  this  gum,  mixed  with  the  tallow  of  the  native  goat,  seems 
to  have  been  a  sovereign  remedy  with  the  former  frequenters  here,  for  cuts,  bums,  etc.  Goats 
and  deer,  in  small  numbers,  are  found,  that  feed  chiefly  on  the  tender  twigs  of  the  tay-tay, 
and  the  protruding  roots  of  the  cactus.  The  flesh  of  the  latter  is  invariably  tender  and  fine- 
flavored,  while  that  of  the  former  is  all  selisons  tough  and  unpalatable.  The  climate,  or  what 
they  feed  on,  perhaps  both,  prevent  them  from  being  strong  and  active,  as  is  their  real  nature 
to  be.    Sailors  when  on  shore  run  them  down,  and  frequently  catch  them  in  that  way. 

SEALS     AND     SEA  ELEPHANTS. 

Seals  and  sea-elephants  once  basked  upon  the  shores  of  this  isolated  spot  in  vast  numbers, 
and  in  years  past  its  surrounding  shores  teemed  with  sealers,  sea-elephant,  and  sea-otter 
hunters ;  the  remains  of  their  rude  stone-houses  are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  convenient  places, 
which  were  once  the  habitations  of  these  hardy  men ;  one  of  these  houses  found  on  the  west 
side  is  of  large  dimensions,  a  rough  measurement  making  it  40  feet  square.  The  sea-elephants, 
amphibious  animals,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year  come  on  shore  to  shed  their  coats, 
and  bring  forth  their  young,  and  in  various  numbers  lie  promiscuously  along  the  beach,  at 
up  the  ravines  near  by ;  they  are  gregarious,  and  when  not  disturbed  will  congregate  in  *'  rooK- 
eries  '*  of  hundreds.  None  but  the  full-aged  males  have  the  proboscis ;  some  of  them  are  truly 
enormous  creatures,  being  from  12  to  20  feet  long,  and  otherwise  of  proportionate  size  with 
the  common  seal,  which  in  form  nearly  resembles  the  same.  The  female  is  about  half  the 
size  of  the  male ;  before  shedding  their  coats,  both  the  male  and  female  are  of  a  yellowish 
brown,  but  after  the  old  coat  falls  off  they  become  the  color  of  the  land-elephant,  and  con- 
tinue so  for  four  or  five  months,  then  gradually  change  to  the  former  color  again.  A  singular 
fact  connected  with  these  animals  is,  that  they  have  never  been  found  north  of  the  equator, 
except  on  the  islands  and  coast  of  California,  their  chief  haunts  being  in  the  high  southern 
latitudes.  When  on  land  they  are  naturally  clumsy  in  their  movements,  but  at  times  in  their 
own  defence  exhibit  more  agility  than  one  would  think  them  capable  of.  On  first  coming  to 
their  favorite  landings,  a  gently  rising  sandy  or  pebbly  beach,  they  are  very  fat,  the  largest 
making  from  four  to  six  barrels  of  oil,  but  after  *'  shedding  '*  they  becomes  so  poor  by  the  time 
they  return  to  the  water  again  that  they  would  not  yield  more  than  half  that  quantity.  The 
usual  manner  of  taking  them  is  for  a  party  of  men,  in  one  or  more  boats,  armed  with  clubs, 
lances,  and  rifles,  to  land  in  front  or  near  the  rookery  while  they  are  asleep.  Then  stationing 
themselves  between  the  animals  and  the  water,  with  one  simultaneous  rush,  with  weapon  in 
hand,  the  work  of  slaughter  commences.  What  seems  strange  to  those  unacquainted,  they 
all  move  in  a  body  up  the  beach  away  from  the  water,  where  they  may  be  captured  at  pleas- 
ure. Now  and  then  some  overgrown  male,  that  may  have  escap^  from  some  former  attack, 
will  stand  his  ground  ;  a  ball  from  a  rifle  through  his  brain  dispatches  him  at  once,  and  all 
rash  on  again  to  share  the  sport  together.  The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  elephant  is  surpris- 
ing ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  fully  double  in  proportion  to  that  of  a  bullock.  They  are  taken 
for  their  oil,  which  is  of  good  quality,  and  next  to  sperm  for  lubricating  purposes. 

THE    SEA-LION    AND    SEAL. 

The  sea-lion,  also  amphibious,  is  nothing  more  than  the  full-grown  male  hair-seal,  its  length 
being  eight  or  nine  feet,  otherwise  of  proportionate  size  compared  with  the  seapclephant.    The 
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female  is  called  a  "  clap-match  •/'  the  '* flippers"  of  the  lion,  which  take  the  place  of  legs, 
longer,  and  the  animal  on  land  or  in  water  is  more  active,  than  the  elephant  Those  found  on  the 
coast  of  California  are  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and  are  destitute  of  the  mane  which  this 
species  have  that  inhabit  a  high  southern  latitude.  The  food  of  the  seal  is  prindpalljr  fish, 
but  occasionally  birds ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  lion  particularly.  The  manner  in  which  thej 
decoy  and  catch  the  white  and  gray  gulls  exhibits  a  high  order  of  instinct ;  when  in  pursuit  of 
these  birds  the  seal  dives  deep  under  water,  swims  a  short  distance  from  where  it  disappeared, 
then  rises  slowly  again,  just  showmg  the  tip  of  its  nose  above  the  surface,  giving  it  a  rotary 
motion,  as  often  we  see  a  kind  of  water-bug  at  play.  The  unwary  bird  on  the  wing  seeing 
the  object  alights  near  by  to  catch  it ;  at  uiat  moment  the  animal  again  settles,  and,  at  one 
bound,  with  extended  Jaws,  seizes  its  prey. 

The  fur-seal  in  form  and  habit  is  much  like  the  hair  species,  except  that  they  delight  in  play- 
ing through  the  heavy  surf  on  a  rocky  shore ;  they  are  covered  with  a  fine  fur,  wMch  makes 
their  skins  valuable.  The  full-grown  males  are  called  "  wigs,'*  the  females  and  pups  have  the 
same  name  as  the  hair-seals ;  all  of  them  are  taken  for  their  skins  and  oU,  and  in  the  same  waj  as 
•  the  sea-elephant,  unless  they  are  found  on  narrow  beaches,  or  detached  rocks ;  in  such  places 
they  are  shot  with  a  rifle.  But  those  innumerable  herds  of  sea-elephants  have  long  since 
been  nearly  exterminated,  and  here  seals  likewise  are  found  only  in  comparatively  small 
numbers. 

ACCOUNT   OP  TWO   MEN   LIVING  ON  THE  ISLAND. 

Althoi7€ih  extremely  barren,  man  may  live  on  the  productions  here  found,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following:  In  1856  two  men  were  left  on  San  Bonito  Island,  by  the  American 
sloop  Ino,  to  take  seals,  while  the  others  on  board  went  to  another  point  on  the  coast  for  the 
same  purpose,  intending  in^due  time  to  return,  but  the  Ino  never  came.  As  a  last  resort  the 
two  adventurers  crossed  over  in  a  small  boat  to  Cedros ;  here  they  passed  three  months,  living 
principally  on  the  flesh  of  the  deer,  which  they  hunted  in  the  mountains ;  their  names  were 
Francis  Miller  and  J.  N.  Whitney.  These  men  were  inured  to  hardship  and  rough  living, 
but  they  came  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  bread  was  the  staff  of  life,  although  they  consumed 
incredible  quantities  of  deer-meat  and  fish.  Still,  to  use  their  own  expression,  they  "  always 
felt  hungry." 

It  is  said,  by  those  having  had  experience  in  searching  for  minerals,  that  indications  of 
extensive  deposits  are  found  scattered  over  the  island,  gold  and  copper  predominating. 
Whether  any  valuable  mines  do  exist  remains  to  be  proved. 

SAN  BONITO   ISLANDS. 
Tbs  San  Bonito  Islands  are  three  in  number ;  two  of  them  arc  moderately  high,  the  middle 
one  quite  low,  latitude  28*"  8',  longitude  11 S"*  46'.    They  lie  16  mUes  west  from  Cedos ;  they  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  passages,  where  boats  may  pass  through  in  safety,  but 
not  practicable  for  large  vessels.    The  whole  length  of  the  three  islands  is  not  over  10  miles. 
The  western  one  is  largest,  being  about  five  miles  in  extent ;  the  other  two  about  half  the  size, 
jfll  three  are  very  barren,  affording  neither  wood  nor  water;  seal  and  sea-elephant  are  the  only 
animals  found  on  them,  of  these  there  were  formerly  large  numbers.    In  1 863  there  weris 
found  on  the  south  side  of  the  largest  of  the  group  the  remains  of  a  Japanese  junk ;  whether 
it  was  some  part  of  one  said  to  have  been  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  several  years 
ago,  or  the  remains  of  some  other  Asiatic  craft,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.    That  it  was  one 
or  the  other  there  is  but  little  doubt ;  the  planks  were  fastened  together  on  the  edges,  with 
spikes  or  bolts  of  a  flat  shape,  with  the  head  all  on  one  side.    The  seams  were  not  straight, 
although  the  workmanship  otherwise  was  good ;  it  appeared  to  be  the  bottom  of  a  vessel, 
and  gave  evidence  of  having  been  a  long  time  on  shore.    Anchorage  may  be  had  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  middle  island  in  from  10  to  20  fathoms,  but  the  bottom  is  quite  rocky 
and  poor  holding-ground. 

NATIVIDAD  ISLAND. 

Between  Cedros  Island  and  the  coast  lies  the  island  of  Natividad,  which  rises  700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  its  length  is  five  miles,  and  not  more  than  one  mile  wide,  perfectly 
barren,  the  breeding-place  of  large  numbers  of  sea-fowl  and  seal.  From  an  islet  of  the  west 
end  (Maria  Island)  several  small  cargoes  of  guano  have  been  taken ;  it  was  at  this  place  a 
few  years  ago  that  several  American  ships  left  in  a  great  hurry,  their  masters  supposing  they 
had  been  warned  off  by  true  Mexican  authority. 

St.  Roque  Island  is  in  latitude  27°  N.,  and  less  than  two  miles  from  the  coast ;  it  is  a  low 
rock,  nearly  covered  with  coarse  gravel  and  light  sand,  intermixed  with  bird-lime.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  island  is  not  over  five  square  miles ;  its  shores  are  the  herding-plaoes  of  seals 
and  once  a  favorite  resort  of  the  sea-elephant ;  large  numbers  of  the  small  sea-fowl  called 
'^  mutton-birds  "  burrow  in  the  sandy  covering  of  the  island,  where  they  hatch  their  young. 
Good  shelter  can  be  found  for  a  small  vessel  between  the  island  and  the  main,  which  is  occa- 
sionally made  use  of  by  sealers. 

Asuncion  Island  is  of  the  same  description  as  St.  Roque,  except  being  a  little  higher ;  it 
is  in  latitude  26**  60'  N.,  longitude  114**  W.,  and  affords  a  good  anchorage  on  its  southeastern 
side  in  12  to  16  fathoms  water,  well  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  northwest  winds. 
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SANTA  MABQARITA   ISLAND, 

As  mentioned  before,  is  high,  broken,  and  extremely  barren.  Vague  reports  have  frequently 
been  circulated  about  veins  of  coal,  copper,  and  gold,  hidden  in  its  mountains.  We  have 
never  known  of  any  real  discovery  being  made  of  the  precious  metals,  or  deposits  of  coal 
Two  ships'  companies  once  carried  on  gold-mining  (as  they  supposed)  for  a  few  weeks  pretty 
extensively,  and  large  quantities  of  the  virgin  metal  were  taken  on  board,. but,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  all  concerned,  it  proved  to  be  no&ing  but  iron  pyrites. 

GENERAL    BEMABKS. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  west  coast  is  quite  barren,  and  its  approaches  bold,  except  at  such 
points  as  have  been  before  spoken  of  in  this  report.  San  Bartolom6  and  Magdalena  Bays  are 
both  excellent  harbors,  and  their  entrances  free  from  all  hidden  dangers ;  the  latter  has  an 
extent  of  navigable  lagoons  connected  with  it  of  over  100  miles.  There  are  many  places 
where  anchorage  may  be  found,  and  roadsteads  where  a  ship  may  lie  and  find  some  shelter 
from  the  prevailing  coast-winds  4  also,  islets  that  have  not  been  made  mention  of, — in  fact,  j 
there  is  but  little  extent  of  coast  where  anchorage  cannot  be  had  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
climate  is  a  pleasant  one ;  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  have  been  its  whale  and  seal  fish- 
eries, guano,  and  salt;  of  the  latter  there  is  comparatively  an  unbounded  supply.  -Of  guano 
there  are  now  no  deposits  known  worthy  of  notice.  The  whale  and  seal  fisheries  have  from 
the  beginning  been  monopolized  by  American  vessels ;  a  few  French,  English,  and  other  for- 
eign flags  might  be  seen  along  the  coast,  among  the  many  ships  that  wore  the  stars  and 
stripes.  All  combined  have  nearly  exhausted  this  branch  of  commerce,  so  that  where  once 
the  waters  were  alive  with  different  varieties  of  marine  animals  that  gave  adventurous  em- 
ployment to  the  hardy  mariner,  and  wealth  to  the  merchant,  now  only  are  seen  a  few  strag- 
glers making  their  periodical  migrations.  The  sea-beaches  of  island  and  coast,  once  the  herd- 
ing-places  of  these  amphibious  animals,  whose  peltries  were  highly  prized  among  the  en- 
lightened classes  of  both  Europe  and  America,  are  now  deserted ;  except  at  the  most  inac- 
cessible points,  there  are  but  few  found,  and  their  wild  and  watchful  habits  plainly  tell  that 
the  species  is  nearly  annihilated.  Of  the  four  sources  of  wealth  before  mentioned,  salt  seems 
to  be  the  only  one  that  has  not  been  to  a  great  extent  exhausted. 

The  interior  of  the  peninsula  must  be  much  more  productive,  to  sustain  the  numerous  herds 
of  cattle,  and  varied  animal  life,  that  range  through  the  hills  and  valleys,  from  Cape  San 
Lucas  to  San  Diego. 

0.  M.  SOAXXON. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  MR.  J.  D.  HAWKS  AND 
PARTY,  THROUGH  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  PENINSULA  OF 
LOWER  CALIFORNIA,  FROM  SAN    DOMINGO  TO  SAN  DIEGO. 

On  the  21st  day  of  April,  1849,  the  New  Grenadian  schooner  San  Jnan,  28  tons,  haring 
28  persons  on  board,  sailed  from  the  port  of  Panama,  bound  for  San  Francisco.  In  49  dajs 
she  made  the  harbor  of  Aeapulco,  ana  sailed  from  there  on  the  2l8t  of  June.  On  the  10th 
day  of  Au^st  she  came  to  anchor  at  Point  San  Domingo,  Lower  California.  At  this  place  a 
spring  of  water  was  found. near  the  shore,  and  the  schooner  was  supplied  with  about  3O0  gal- 
lons, which  was  taken  off  in  India-rubber  bags  through  the  surf.  A  party  of  six  of  the  pas- 
sengers  was  made  up,  consisting  of  the  following  persons :  J.  D.  Hawks,  Daniel  T.  Hulett,  George 
H.  Davis,  John  C.  Gilsey,  Henry  M.  Smith,  and  J.  J.  Ellis,  to  proceed  by  land  to  San  Diegou 
Having  purchased  a  horse  of  some  Spaniards  who  were  travelling  south,  we  packed  such  ar- 
ticles as  we  could  conveniently  upon  him,  but  each  of  the  men  was  obliged  to  make  a  pack 
for  himself  to  carry.  Bidding  our  companions  farewell,  we  started  at  about  two  o^clock 
p.  M.,  on  the  11th  of  Au^st,  taking  the  road  which  was  made  by  the  Jesuits  some  20O  jears 
since.  We  travelled  about  nine  miles,  and  encamped  at  dark  near  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
very  much  fatigued.  Throwing  ourselves  upon  the  ground,  we  were  soon  asleep.  We  had 
failed  to  provide  ourselves  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

August  12^A. — Started  at  four  o'clock,  by  moonlight.  The  road  was  so  blind  that  we  were 
obliged  till  daylight  to  feel  our  way  with  our  hands.  We  travelled  about  six  miles,  and  were 
overjoyed  at  fj^cung  water.  This  was  in  one  of  the  river-beds,  and  in  the  rainy  season  must 
be  quite  a  considerable  stream,  but  now  it  was  nearly  dried  up,  and  the  water  was  only  found 
in  pools,  and  very  warm.  We  caught  a  few  fish  in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  holes,  and  having 
cooked  and  eaten  them,  we  started  at  4  p.  m.  on  our  journey.  We  travelled  about  six  miles, 
and  encamped  for  the  night  on  an  extensive  plain.  The  feet  of  some  of  the  men  are  getting 
very  sore.  The  earth  is  parched  up ;  there  are  no  signs  of  vegetation,  except  the  cactus^  a 
few  shrubai,  and  sage.  Every  plant  and  s^hrub  is  guarded  with  thorns,  and  as  we  pass  along 
they  will  penetrate  our  flesh,  and  we  frequently  pull  them  out,  and  find  they  have  been  un- 
bedded  for  half  an  inch. 

Auguti  18^^.— Started  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  travelled  about  two  miles,  when  we 
came  to  water,  which  was  in  a  small  valley.  This  water  was  only  in  small  quantities,  but  we 
found  some  under  the  shade  of  a  large  rock,  that  was  quite  cool  and  refreshing.  In  this  ral- 
ley  we  found  immense  quantities  of  the  cactus — some  of  the  species  known  as  C^reus ; 
being  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height.  Here  we  met  a  Spaniard, 
who  gave  us  some  grapes  and  figs,  which  were  very  grateful  We  filled  our  pouches  and  bot- 
tles with  water,  and  again  started  for  the  rancho  San  Jos6  de  Grace,  which  the  Spaniard  told 
us  was  three  leagues  distant  The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  and  in  passing  through  some  of 
the  ravines  among  the  mountains  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air.  In  about  eight  miles'  travel 
we  came  again  to  water,  where  we  halted,  washed,  and  were  greatly  refreshed.  Started  again, 
and  were  soon  in  sight  of  the  rancho,  which  consists  of  some  five  or  six  houses.  This  valley  is 
very  small,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  It  cannot  be  more  than  two  or 
two  and  a  half  miles  across  it  in  its  greatest  extent,  and  not  more  than  a  half  or  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  wide.  The  soil  is  very  fine,  and  we  found  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  such  as 
figs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  peaches,  oranges,  and  lemons ;  likewise  tobacco,  cotton,  com, 
wheat,  with  melons,  etc.  There  is  a  fine  stream  of  water,  that  is  used  for  irrigation.  The 
people  were  at  first  quite  suspicious  of  us,  not  knowing  whether  we  were  friends  or  enemies, 
as  they  had  not  heard  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  treaty  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  We  soon  gave  them  to  understand  that'  they  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
in  regard  to  us,  and  we  had  their  confidence.  We  learn  that  Don  Jos^,  the  owner  of  tl^ 
rancho,  will  be  at  home  to-morrow ;  that  he  has  several  mules  with  him,  and  we  shall  wait, 
and  engage  him  to  take  us  for  a  short  distance  on  our  way.  We  spread  our  blankets  in  a 
small  storehouse,  and  were  soon  asleep. 

August  lAth. — While  partaking  of  a  dish  of  ortola,  with  some  grapes,  for  our  breakfast, 
we  espied  Don  Job6  coming  down  the  mountain.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  we  engaged  him  to 
take  us  to  the  ranch  of  Sefior  Ramon  Argular,  some  nine  leagues  distant.  At  this  place  we 
learned  that  two  Americans  had  but  a  few  days  before  passed  by,  who  had  left  a  vessel  by 
means  of  a  raft  which  had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  surf,  and  they  were  unable  to  regain  the 
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schooner.  From  the  description  given,  we  are  under  the  impression  that  they  are  from  the 
schooner  J086  Gascaras,  which  nras  built  by  some  Americans  at  the  port  of  La  Union.  These 
men  had  been  wreclced  on  the  steamer  Galveston,  in  the  bay  of  Hooduras,  crossed  the  country, 
and  at  La  Union  had  built  this  schooner  of  13  tons,  and  put  to  sea  in  her. 

Augu0i  15tA. — At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were  ready  for  a  start,  and,  having  take^ 
leave  of  our  kind  friends,  with  Jos^  for  our  guide,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountain. 
In  about  one  hour  we  had  reached  the  top.  Here  we  came  upon  an  extensive  plain  which  we 
were  to  cross,  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  halted  15  miles  on  our  way.  We  found  water  in  a  deep 
ravine,  into  which  we  descended  by  a  very  rocky  and  precipitous  road ;  in  some  places  it  was 
80  steep  that  it  was  fearful  to  ride  over.  This  is  one  of  the  wildest  places  imaginable.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  there  is  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  from  four  to  six  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  place  is  covered  with  immense  boulders  of  stone. 

We  remained  in  the  ravine  until  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  we  started,  and,  passing  over  a 
very  dry  and  inhospitable  country,  we  reached  the  rancho  Patroeruna,  where  we  found  Sefior 
Ramon  Argular.  An  hour  before  reaching  the  ranch  we  were  drenched  to  the  skin  by  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain. 

At  this  place  our  horse  which  we  purchased  of  the  Spaniard  before  starting  gave  out,  and 
we  sold  him  to  Sefior  Argular  for  %^.  We  expected  to  be  able  to  obtain  at  this  place  a  supply 
of  horses  and  mules,  but  are  disappointed,  and  we  have  made  an  arrangement  with  our  faith- 
ful guide,  Don  Jos6,  to  go  on  with  us  to  the  mission  of  San  Ip^acio,  which  is  two  days'  travel 
from  here.  The  loss  of  our  horse  reduced  us  now  to  the  necessity  of  taking  one  of  the  mules  for 
our  baggage,  and  as  the  feet  of  two  of  the  party  are  too  sore  to  admit,  of  their  walking,  the 
balance  of  the  party  are  obliged  to  perform  nearly  the  whole  of  the  distance  on. foot.  After 
a  supper  of  boiled  beans,  we  were  conducted  to  ohe  of  the  out-houses,  which  we  were  to 
occupy  for  the  night.  » 

Here  we  saw  Joseph  Adams,  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  two  Americans  who  had  passed  tl\e 
randh  of  San  Jos^  de  Grace,  and  he  gave  us  a  history  of  their  trials.  From  his  account  it  appears 
that  when  the  schooner  Jos4  Gascaras  was  in  about  latitude  25°  30'  north,  they  were  on  short 
allowance  of  water.  Four  of  the  passengers  left  the  schooner  in  the  only  boat ;  they  had  to  land 
through  the  surf,  intending  to  proceed  by  land ;  they  were  taken  off  by  the  steward  of  the 
schooner,  who  was  to  have  returned  to  the  vessel  with  the  boat.  The  schooner  waited  nearly 
a  day  for  his  return,  but  as  he  did  not  appear  they  supposed  that  he  had  gone  on  with  the 
others,  and  left  them  without  a  boat.  They  then  set  sail  and  went  above  latitude  26'',  where 
they  made  a  raft  of  some  barrels,  and  Dr.  Phillips,  of  Mississippi,  and  Joseph  Adams,  volun- 
teered to  land  on  it  through  the  surf  in  search  of  water.  The  raft  went  to  pieces  in  the 
breakei-s,  and  they  were  not  able  to  regain  the  schooner,  and  were  left  on  this  desolate  coast 
without  food  or  clothing.  They  were  supplied  for  two  days  by  Captain  Hamilton  of  the 
schooner  with  food,  which  was  sent  to  them  in  a  barrel,  which  was  taken  ashore  by  the  tide 
and  secured  by  them.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  captain  sent  them  a  note  stating  that  the 
water  on  the  schooner  was  exhausted,  and  directing  I  hem  to  proceed  to  the  bay  of  San  Bar- 
tolom6,  and  that  he  would  put  in  there  for  them.  They  wandered  on  to  the  northwest,  and 
just  at  night  struck  the  road,  and  in  two  days  they  arrived  at  San  Jos6  de  Grace.  Dr. 
Phillips  has  gone  on,  and  Mr.  Adams  intends  to  go  from  this  to  San  Rosalie  on  the  Gulf  of 
California  to  try  and  get  a  passage  to  Mazatlan.  Dr.  Phillips  was  in  the  steamer  Galveston 
when  she  was  wrecked  in  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

August  \^ik. — Started  this  morning  at  5  o'clock,  and  went  about  five  leagues,  when  we  came 
to  water,  and  remained  until  afternoon,  as  the  heat  is  too  oppressive  to  travel  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  At  2  o'clock  we  started  and  passed  over  a  very  rough  country.  There  is  a  suc- 
cession of  plains  and  steep  mountains.  The  ground  for  the  entire  distance  is  covered  with 
immense  quantities  of  stones,  as  though  they  had  been  emptied  from  carts  and  spread  around, 
we  passed  to-day  large  tracts  that  appeared  to  have  been  grouted  with  lime  and  sand,  and 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks  were  filled  as  though  done  by  masonry.  Passing  over  one  of  the 
mountains,  we  came  in  sight*  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  suppose  we  arc  in  latitude  27  •  80.' 
We  encamped  at  6  o'clock  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  dry  rivers ;  there  was  but  little  water, 
and  we  found  it  only  in  holes.  It  was  very  good,  however.  We  spread  our  blankets  under 
a  mesquit-tree  for  the  night. 

Autgust  nth. — Started  at  3.45  a.  m.  It  was  quite  dark,  and  our  road  very  blind ;  for  an 
hour  or  more  we  were  obliged  to  pick  our  way  over  immense  stones,  and  through  brush  and 
cactus ;  this  was  the  most  fatiguing  and  worst  place  we  have  yet  seen.  The  road  in  some 
places  is  well  defined,  and  has  been  made  by  throwing  the  stones  on  each  side,  so  that  for 
miles  they  are  piled  up  like  winrows,  and  in  other  places  the  track  is  entirely  obliterated,  the 
road  having  been  washed  out.  We  saw  to-day  some  cochineal  or  a  bug  similar  to  it.  At  7^ 
p.  M.  we  arrived  at  the  rancho  of  San  Joachin,  which  is  about  five  leagues  from  where  we 
encamped  last  night.  This  is  one  of  the  old. missions  gone  now  entirely  to  ruin.  It  consists 
of  two  stone  buildings,  or  rather  parts  of  the  walls.  There  is  some  frait  here,  such  as  figs, 
grapes,  pomegranates,  etc.  A  little  jerk-beef  with  some  grapes  was  all  W9  could  get  to  eat. 
This  place  is  occupied  by  an  aged  American,  named  Noah  Hall,  who  has  been  in  the  country 
some  thirty-five  years.  Mr.  Hall  landed  at  the  bay  of  San  BartolomS  or  Furth  Bay,  from 
a  whale-ship  that  put  in  there.    We  learned  from  Mr.  Hall  that  some  time  since  a  Peruvian 
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brig  was  abandoned  near  this  on  the  coast,  and  most  of  the  passengers  and  crew  are  sop- 
posed  to  have  perished ;  only  two  are  known  to  have  surriyed,  and  they  were  fiileen  days 
without  water.  The  mate,  who  was  an  American,  with  one  of  the  crew,  was  saved,  haTing 
been  found  by  a  party  going  from  San  Rosalie  to  some  other  ports  on  the  gulf.  They 
Jiad  been  wandering  for  62  days;,  the  vessel  was  at  anchor  when  abandoned,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  to  pieces.  The  body  of  the  captain,  with  his  papers,  was  found  some 
tone  afterward. 

We  left  San  Joachin  at  2.45  p.  m.,  and  proceeded  o?er  a  very  good  road,  some  three  leagues, 
to  the  mission  of  San  Ignacio.  Here  we'overtook  four  of  the  passengers  from  the  San  Juan, 
who  had  left  two  days  before  us.  They  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  a  large  room  attached 
to  the  church,  and  we  joined  them  there. 

Auffuti  18/A.— The  church  buildings  of  San  Ignacio  are  in  a  very  good  state  of  repair,  and 
we  find  the  padre  who  has  charge  of  the  mission  a  very  excellent  man.  He  has  been  con- 
stant in  his  attentions  to  us,  and  has  assisted  us  materially  in  making  our  purchases  of 
animals,  etc.  He  invited  us  into  his  library,  where  we  found  a  fine  collection  of  books,  maps, 
«tc.  We  found  here  a  map  of  Mexico,  including  Lower  Cidifomia,  from  which  we  have  made 
notes  for  our  future  guidance.  The  padre  has  kindly  offered  to  send  letters  for  us  through 
Mexico,  and  I  shall  avail  myself  of  his  offer  and  write  home.  He  has  also  given  me  a  letter, 
to  the  padre  of  San  Tomas,  and  I  think  this  may  be  of  service  to  us  as  we  journey  through 
the  country. 

Besides  the  church  buildings,  the  town  is  composed  of  a  few  miserable  huts.     The  whole 

country  appears  to  be  under  the  proprietorship  of  a  portly  old   Castilian,  named  Don  Baen- 

tura,  or  Buenaventura.    He  owns  all  the  cattle  and  horses,  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  make 

some  purchases  from  him.    We  were  obliged  to-day  to  bring  him  to  terms.     One  of  oar  party 

,had  a  quantity  of  jewelry,  consisting  of  rings,  chains,  etc.,  and  as  we  were  trading,  a  Spaniard 

lyery  coolly  put  a  nng  on  his  finger,  and  went  off  with  it  against  the  remonstrances  of  the  owner. 

,'He  appealed  to  Buentura  to  have  him  stop  the  man,  but  he  affected  indifference,  and  allowed 

(the  fellow  to  mount  a  horse  and  ride  off  with  it.    We  at  once  determined  that  it  would  not 

'  answer  to  allow  the  matter  to  rest  in  this  manner,  and  the  whole  party  of  six,  armed  with  a 

rifle  and  pistols,  went  immediately  to  the  house  of  Buentura.    As  he  sa^  this  fonnidable 

army  approaching,  he  surrendered,  coming  forward  and  asking  the  value  of  the  ring.     I 

answered  |10,  and  he  said  that  he  would  settle  it,  and  we  marched  back  to  our  quarters.     In 

about  half  an  hour  he  came  in  and  handed  us  the  amount,  and  we  had  very  little  trouble  in 

trading  with  him  after  this.    He  sent  out  for  some  horses,  and  sold  us  some  saddles,  and 

assisted  us  in  various  ways. 

Sundai/y  Aitffiutt  I9th. — Not  much  attention  is  p'aid  to  Sunday  here.  The  church  was 
open  for  mass  in  the  morning,  with  an  afternoon  service,  with  a  sermon.  We  were  invited 
by  Don  Luis  Argular  to  visit  his  casa,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  church,  and  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  valley.  We  found  his  house  delightfully  situated,  surrounded  by  date  and 
fig  trees,  with  a  fine  vineyard  and  melon-patch.  The  grapes  were  the  finest  we  have  seen. 
After  spending  a  couple  of  hours  with  Don  Argular  and  his  agreeable  wife,  we  returned  to 
our  quarters. 

Monday^  Att^usi  20th. — The  dtfy  has  been  spent  in  getting  our  animals  for  the  journey 
before  us.  We  have  four  horses  and  one  mule.  We  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  saddles,  but 
we  have  secured  two  very  good  ones  and  one  pack-saddle,  and  hope  that  we  shall  be  ready 
to  start  to-morrow. 

It  rains  every  aflemoon  at  this  season,  and  the  rain  is  accompanied  by  high  winds  and 
severe  thunder  and  lightning.  We  fear  that  these  storms  may  annoy  us  on  our  journey,  as 
the  streams  rise  so  suddenly  in  the  mountains  that  it  will  make  the  travelling  dangerous. 
The  padre  invited  us  to  dine  at  one  of  the  houses,  and  sent  his  own  plate  for  the  table. 

At  a  little  distance  in  front  of  the  church  there  is  a  large  octagonal  reservoir  built  of  stone, 
with  a  stream  of  water  running  through  it.     The  masonry  is  very  good. 

Tueaday^  August  21«/. — The  entire  day  has  been  spent  in  completing  our  arrangement& 
The  rain  this  aflemoon  was  not  as  severe  as  yesterday. 

Wednesday^  Augiut  22d. — ^We  started  this  rooming,  after  getting  all  the  information  we 
could  in  regard  to  the  country  through  which  we  were  to  travel.  The  road  for  a  short  dis- 
tance was  very  good,  but  we  soon  came  to  the  mountains.  The  roads  over  these  mountains 
defy  any  description.  The  defiles  and  passes  in  some  places  are  perfectly  awful ;  we  were 
obliged  to  unpack  our  mule  in  several  places,  and  carry  the  articles  up  for  some  distance, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  through  with  his  pack  on.  We  have  had  a  hard  day's 
work,  and  our  animals  have  had  nothing  to  eat,  as  we  were  told  before  starting  that  we 
should  reach  the  rancho  of  San  Martin  after  about  seven  leagues*  travel.  We  fear  we  have 
missed  our  way ;  we  have  passed  over  the  roughest  road  to-day  that  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
mountains  are  piled  up  on  the  top  of  each  other.  They  are  terrific.  Selecting  a  place  where 
we  would  be  partially  protected  by  an  overhanging  cliff,  we  unpacked  our  animals,  and, 
making  them  fast,  laid  down  for  the  night.  It  was  dark  before  we  were  ready  to  spread 
our  blankets. 

Thursday^  August  23(/. — ^This  morning  we  fed  our  horses  for  a  short  time  on  some  mes- 
quit,  which  we  found  growing  here.    One  of  the  party  went  forward,  and  soon  returned  with 
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the  intelligence,  that  the  rancho  of  Son  Martin  was  about  one  mUe  farther  on,  and  we  at  once 
started  for  it.  This  ranch  consists  of  a  miserable  hut,  made  by  driving  some  poles  into  the 
ground,  and  covering  them  with  boughs.  It  is  quite  an  extensive  but  unproductive  valley,  and 
all  that  could  be  obtained  here  was  a  little  milk  and  cheese,  and  the  fruit  of  the  cactus.  We 
endeavored  to  procure  the  services  of  one  of  the  t^o  men  we  found  here  as  guide,  but  as  he 
had  no  horse  he  would  not  go.  We  rested  here  a  short  time,  and  at  11  o'clock  we  started, 
the  old  man  at  the  ranch  acting  as  guide  out  of  the  valley.  We  travelled  for  two  hours  and 
came  to  water,  and  very  good  feed  for  our  horses.  We  let  them  eat  for  an  hour,  and  then 
went  on  till  five  o'clock,  where  we  encamped  for  the  night ;  one  of  our  horses  has  given  out. 
Just  before  night  we  met  a  man  and  woman  who  represent  the  next  water  to  be  about  12 
leagues  ahead.  They  were  very  thirsty,  having  no  water  with  them.  Our  encampment  is  on  the 
Rosaletta ;  the  iposquitoes  and  ants  were  very  troublesome  during  the  night.  We  have  seen 
several  hares  and  a  few  rattlesnakes  to-day. 

Friday^  August  2Ath, — ^Arose  at  half-past  three  and  went  back  one  and  half  miles  to  water 
our  animals  and  let  them  feed.  We  also  washed  our  clothing  and  made  ready  for  the  day ; 
drove  very  hacd.  The  day  was  sultry,  and  we  suffered  much  for  want  of  water,  having  but 
little  with  us,  and  with  the  prospect  of  passing  the  night  without  any.  At  about  10  o'clock 
one  horse  gave  out  again,  and  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  him.  Smith  went  forward  with 
the  mule,  and  found  water  at  about  two  o'clock  in  some  holes ;  he  halted  until  the  rest  of  the 
party  came  up,  and  we  concluded  to  encamp  for  the  night.  The  road  to-day  has  been  over 
plains  and  along  the  beds  of  the  dry  rivers ;  we  found  the  water  as  we  were  just  entering  the 
mountain-passes.  We  met  three  men  and  two  boys ;  they  are  one  month  from  San  Diego. 
We  suppose  that  we  have  travelled  about  six  leagues  to-day.  The  country  presents  the  same 
barren,  unifVuitful,  and  forbidding  appearance,  as  that  we  have  passed  through.  The  cactus 
and  a  few  thorny  shrubs,  except  on  the  margin  of  the  dry  river,  where  the  mesquits  and  a 
species  of  willow  are  sometimes  found,  are  all  that  is  to  be  seen. 

Saturday,  Augii8t%6lh. — Started  at  about  five  o'clock,  as  soon  as  we  could  see  the  road; 
it  ran  along  for  some  distance,  following  the  bed  of  one  of  the  dry  rivers,  when  we  again 
struck  the  mountains,  and  have  crossed  some  very  high  points.  We  passed  to-day  large 
beds  of  copper-ore  in  the  form  of  aa  epidote ;  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  it, 
it  also-  shows  defined  veins.  It  can  never  be  of  any  avail,  as  it  is  among  almost  impassable 
mountains,  with  no  fuel  or  water  near.  At  nine  o'clock  we  halted  at  the  San  Juan,  which  is 
merely  an  indentation,  without  much  grass  or  water.  We  met  this  morning  three  men  and  two 
women  going  south,  85  days  from  San  Diego ;  from  them  we  learn  that  it  is  about  six  or  eight 
leagues  to  Santa  Gertrudes. 

After  leaving  the  San  Juan  we  were  in  great  doubt  as  to  our  course,  but  after  making  a 
careful  examination  of  the  track  we  decided  which  path  to  take.  The  road  here  passes  over 
the  steepest  and  highest  mountain  that  we  have  yet  crossed.  Some  of  the  way  up  it  was 
almost  perpendicular,  and  we  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  our  hands  and  feet.  It  was  a  very 
great  task  to  get  our  animals  over,  and  could  only  do  it  by  taking  one  at  a  time,  one  to  lead 
and  another  to  drive  them.  We  were  fully  two  hours  in  getting  to  the  top.  From  this 
mountam  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  distinctly  visible,  and  seemed  to 
be  at  our  very  feet,  and  we  could  see  all  the  islands  and  indentations  along  the  coasts.  As  it 
was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  the  summit,  and  we  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  there, 
we  suffered  very  much  from  cold  during  the  night.  In  looking  about  we  found  a  little 
water  in  some  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  but  for  this  fortunate  circumstance  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  go  all  night  without  water.  There  is  no  grass  for  our  animals,  and  they 
begin  to  show  signs  of  giving  out.    We  found  a  few  prickly  pears. 

Sunday^  August  2dM. — Left  our  encampment  in  the  mountains,  down  through  ravines  fol- 
lowing the  water-courses,  which  are  now  dry,  crossing  over  some  very  high  places  ;  at  times 
the  road  was  almost  obliterated,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  could  make  it  out. 
We  are  fearful  that  we  may  not  bs  on  the  right  road,  as  it  makes  too  much  to  the  west  to 
suit  us,  but  we  have  learned  that,  in  a  country  like  this,  which  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
peninsula  is  Uttle  better  than  a  barren  desert,  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  cx)mpas8,  but 
that  the  road  has  been  made  as  passes  could  be  found  through  the  mountains,  and  also  to 
connect,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  few  and  small  valleys  that  are  found.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  the  traveller  through  this  country  by  the  road  we  have  taken  passes  the  best 
portion  of  it ;  and  if  we  have  seen  the  best,  what  can  the  balance  be  ?  At  10  o'clock  we 
reached  the  mission  of  Santa  Gertrudes,  the  whole  party,  both  man  and  beast,  in  almost  a 
famished  condition,  as  we  had  been  without  food  for  nearly  two  days.  The  people  at  one  of 
the  houses  had  just  made  an  "  ortola,"  a  kind  of  pudding,  for  themselves,  but  seeing  our  con- 
dition they  brought  it  to  us,  and  I  believe  there  was  but  one  opinion  in  the  party  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  dish. 

There  is  an  old  church  building  in  which  two  or  three  families  appear  to  live.  A  cross  is 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza ;  on  one  side  is  a  wall  or  piece  of  crude  masonry,  in  which 
are  hung  three  bells.  The  church  and  two  of  the  houses  are  built  of  adobe.  The  name  of  our 
host  is  Jos6  Maria.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries  as  to  whether  we  could  procure  any  thing  to 
take  along  on  our  journey,  they  replied  that  they  were  very  poor,  and  could  not  make  us  any 
tortillas.    We  asked  for  meat,  but  they  had  none.    During  Uxe  day,  having  occasion  to  make 
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use  of  a  small  box  of  medicine,  which  I  had  brought  with  me,  it  was  seen,  and  the  inqviiy  il 
once  made  if  I  was  a  doctor.  Job6  Maria  bad  been  troubled  with  a  Berere  headache,  and  I 
administered  to  him,  and  in  a  short  time  some  three  or  four  patimts  were  brought  io,  who 
were  prescribed  for.  They  then  said  that  tbej  would  make  some  tortillaa,  and  soon  aDother 
one  brought  us  a  basket  of  grapes.  We  procured  a  few  figs  for  the  road.  We  here  purchssed 
a  mule,  which  we  think  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  us.  The  valley  in  which  this  miasioD  is 
situated  is  very  small. 

Mondayy  Aufftttt  27/A. — ^Left  Santa  Gertrudes  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  travelled  for 
the  whole  day  over  a  very  rough  road ;  at  twelve  o'clock  we  found  a  small  quantity  of  rvj 
bad  water  in  a  hole  in  one  of  the  rocks.  At  three  o'clock  we  started  again,  and  the  road  is 
worse  than  that  in  the  morning,  and  I  think  it  is  the  worst  we  have  yet  seen  since  we  started. 
The  mountains  are  piled  on  top  of  each  other — **  Alps  on  Alps  arise."  X^^e  sides  of  the 
mountains  and  the  plains  are  covered  with  immense  granite  boulders,  and  in  some  places  they  an 
ahnost  impassable.  We  could  not  ride  through  some  of  the  places  between  the  rocks  with- 
out curling  our  feet  upon  our  horses'  necks.  Passed  to-day  ledges  of  clouded  mirbK 
some  of  which  appear  to  be  very  fine.  Encamped  for  the  night  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  river,  and 
found  water  by  a  sign  left  by  Mr.  Cook,  who  iiB  of  the  party  ahead  of  us,  and  who  has  a  guide 
We  should  not  have  found  it  without  the  notice,  as  it  was  in  a  hole  in  a  deep  rarioe,  aod 
firom  which  we  were  obliged  to  bring  water  in  our  pouches  and  bottles  for  the  animals,  the 
mosquitoes  were  very  troublesome  during  the  whole  night    Made  about  six  leagues  to^J. 

Tuesday y  August  28,  1849. — Started  at  five  o'clock,  being  detained  some  time  in  conse- 
quence of  the  breaking  loose  of  one  of  our  mules,  and  who  strayed  away  in  search  of  water. 
We  soon  found  him,  and  were  ready  for  a  forward  movement  The  road  to-day  has  been  for 
most  of  the  time  over  barren  plains,  with  two  high  mountainsythe  crossing  of  one  of  which  was 
very  difficult  and  tedious,  and  composed,  like  those  we  passed  yesterday,  of  immense  boulden 
of  granite  and  other  rocks.     Encamped  on  a  plain,  without  water  or  grass  for  our  animals. 

Wednesday y  August  29th. — Started  this  morning  nt  four  o'clock,  and  went  about  two  mileSi 
where  we  found  water  at  the  left  of  the  road  in  a  ravine.  We  were  here  in  great  doubt  as  to 
whether  we  were  upon  the  road  or  not.  We  explored,  and  soon  found  on  our  course  a  road 
leading  over  a  high  mountain ;  this  we  took,  crossed  the  mountain,  and  descended  into  a  large 
plain,  where  the  road  appeared  to  assume  the  form  of  a  track  again.  The  rains  bad  beenvei; 
severe,  and  had  covered  the  valley,  but  had  subsided  and  washed  away  the  track  in  manj 
places.  We,  however,  kept  on  our  course  as  near  as  we  could,  which  brought  us  to  a  deep 
ravine.  This  we  followed  up,  and  at  some  distance  we  found  the  path  again,  but  it  was  rer; 
obscure.  About  noon  we  found  a  small  patch  of  dry  grass,  and  we  stopped  to  allow  our  ani- 
mals to  feed,  as  they  were  nearly  exhausted  for  want  of  food.  While  they  were  grazing,  ^ 
made  explorations,  i>oth  up  and  down  the  ravine,  to  sec  if  we  could  find  the  road.  We  found 
where  fires  had  been  made,  but  little  else,  as  evidence  that  the  country  had  ever  been  visited 
by  man.  Started  again,  but,  as  we  were  in  great  doubt  in  regard  to  the  road,  we  came  to  the 
determination  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  vaSey  and  try  and  find  the  road  again  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  When  we  arrived  in  the  valley  we  unpacked  our  mules  and  horses,  and 
myself  and  Smith  went  north  across  to  see  if  any  road  passed  it.  It  was  very  tiresome,  aa  the 
walking  was  rough.  No  road  could  be  found,  and  we  returned.  Hulett  and  Dans  took 
horses  and  went  back  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  the  road.  It 
was  dark  before  the  party  returned,  and  we  encamped  for  the  night.  ^ 

Thursday^  August  80<A. — Started  at  five  o'clock,  and  retraced  our  steps  for  the  river-bcfl 
we  went  up  yesterday.    As  we  could  find  no  other  track,  we  went  on  till  eleven  o'clock,  some 
of  the  party  going  ahead  to  explore  the  country.    We  can  find  no  signs  of  any  habitaUons, 
but  we  can  see  occasionally  the  path  making  up  the  valley.    We  halted,  and  some  of  the 
party  again  went  off  to  see  if  any  signs  could  be  found.    We  are  now  in  a  very  bad  coiwitjon, 
OS  we  are  in  great  doubt  as  to  our  course ;  in  fact,  we  <lo  not  know  where  to  go.^  We  are 
considering  the  expediency  of  sending  back  to  Santa  Gertrudes  for  a  guide.    Daris  is  ^Y*?' 
hig  a  ravine  below  this,  and  we  are  somewhat  apprehensive  that  he  has  missed  his  way.    1*^ 
the  worst  place  I  ever  was  in  to  find  one's  way.    A  person  could  .be  within  20  rods  of  jw^ 
stopping-place  and  search  all  day  for  it  without  finding  it.    We  shall  soon  determine  on  wna 
course  to  pursue,  as  our  case  requires  prompt  action.     Four  o'clock. — We  are  all  in  <*JJP 
and  have  determined  to  remain  here  to-morrow,  and  Smith  and  Davis  are  to  go  ahead  up  ui 
valley,  and  explore  the  country  around,  before  we  send  back  for  a  guide,  as  that  would 
tain  us  six  days  or  more.    We  have  seen  a  few  quail  to-day,  and  hope  tiiat  we  may  be  able 
get  some  to-morrow.  —  ,  . j 

Friday^  August  Slst. — Smith  and  Davis  started  early  this  morning  up  the  valley.    "" 
and  myself  go  down  to  see  if  there  is  any  ravine  where  the  road  might  pass  over  the  m^' 
tain ;  also  to  kill  some  quail,  if  possible.     Gilsey  and  Ellis  are  in  camp  to  take  ^'^j^^-ipg 
animals,  etc.    4  p.  ii. — Smith  and  Davis  have  just  returned,  and  report  a  ro*^ .  *^^y.     j.jve 
N.  W.  by  W.,  which  is  our  course.    We  have  resolved  to  push  on  in  the  morning.   Tbey 
had  a  hard  walk  and  have  returned  nearly  exhausted,  but  we  all  feel  better  ^Ddcrtheprwpjj^ 
of  getting  ahead  again,  although  we  have  but  little  to  eat,  having  but  one  fig  and  ^^^^^^S^m 
of  jerked  beef  each  for  our  supper ;  this  morning  we  had  about  the  same  allowance.    ^  ^ 
and  myself  found  some  green  nuts  looking  like  hazelnuts.    We  ate  some  of  them,  »&<> 
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soon  taken  eiek.  We  both  bad  an  attack  of  cholera  morbus.  We  also  killed  two  young  par- 
tridges and  two  pigeons.  We  have  been  delayed  two  days  by  not  being  able  to  find  the  road. 
It  is  a  piece  of  great  presumption  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  travel  through  such  a  sterile,  un- 
productive, and  mountainous  country  as  this,  without  being  well  provided  with  such  pro- 
visions as  can  be  carried  along,  and  without  a  guide ;  and,  in  case  be  is  able  to  supply  him- 
self with  provisions  for  the  trip,  he  cannot  take  fodder  for  his  animals,  and  they  are  sure  to 
give  out. 

Saturday^  Sqtlember  \st — Started  at  five  o^clock,  and  after  a  laborious  march,  for  our  ani- 
mals were  too  weak  to  ride,  we  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  found  the  road  as 
reported  by  Davis  and  Smith.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  the  old  mission  road.  We  found 
water  in  a  natural  cistern  in  the  rocks.  The  road  is  now  over  difficult  mountains ;  then  a 
dry,  sterile  plain ;  and  again  the  mountains.  We  have  been  almost  entirely  without  food  for 
three  days,  excepting  the  four  small  birds  which  we  Jtilled.  I  can  scarcely  Imagine  that  there 
can  be  a  worse  country  than  this  to  travel  through,  with  nothipg  to  subsist  on  except  the 
firuit  of  the  cactus,  and  a  few  figs  which  we  find  at  the  missions,  with  little  or  no  grass  for  cat- 
tle. Went  on  until  nearly  dark,  when  we  came  to  a  small  valley  in  which  we  found  good 
water,  but  little  food  for  our  animals.  Ellis  and  Gilsey,  who  had  pushed  on  to  try  and  reach 
the  mission,  and,  if  possible,  to  send  us  relief,  have  not  returned.  We  find  an  old  corral 
here.  Our  party  is  somewhat  separated.  Smith  and  myself  having  travelled  faster  than  the 
others,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at  dark ;  while  Davis  and  Hulett  were 
still  on  the  way  down  when  night  overtook  them,  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  travel 
after  dark,  they  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  mountain.  We  spread  our  blankets  under  a 
mesquit>tree  and  here  passed  the  night,  which  was  quite  cold.  Juf>t  before  dark,  as  I  was 
riding  along,  a  young  pigeon  settled  down  in  the  road  a  few  feet  ahead  of  me ;  I  alighted  and 
threw  my  hat  over  and  caught  it.     We  dressed  it  and  made  our  supper  from  it. 

Sundatfy  September  2d. — As  Davis  and  Hulett  came  down  from  the  mountain,  we  were 
ready  for  a  start,  and  proceeded  down  the  valley.  We  soon  came  into  a  succession  of  valleys 
and  mountains,  and  through  a  singular  defile,  which  is  very  narrow,  the  rocks  on  each  side  ris- 
ing nearly,  and  in  some  places  quite,  perpendicular  for  three  to  five  hundred  feet;  and  as  wo 
pass  one  point  we  think  we  shall  soon  get  out  into  an  open  plain,  but  we  find  another  and 
still  another  point  to  pass.  We  came  to  an  open  plain  perfectly  sterile,  where  we  rested  for 
two  hours,  without  food  or  water  for  ourselves  or  animals.  At  two  o'clock  we  started  again, 
and  pursued  our  way  over  plain?  and  mountains.  Some  of  the  mountains  were  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  we  passed  a  few  days  since,  being  composed  of  immense  boulders ;  they  are  very 
rough  and  difficult  to  cross.  We  are  encouraged  to-day  by  the  appearance  of  fresh  tracks  in 
the  road,  and  we  know  that  there  is  a  party  ahead  of  us. 

Just  before  night  we  were  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  a  stone  cross  which  was  standing  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  valley,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  we  were  at  the  church 
of  the  mission  of  San  Borja.  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  faint  for  want  of  food,  we  asked 
for  something  to  eat,  and  were  told  that  a  little  green  com,  some  figs,  and  pomegranates,  were  all 
they  had.  .  Just  at  dark,  however,  we  had  a  small  dish  of  ortola,  which  revived  us  a  little  ;  we 
also  went  out  and  picked  some  com  and  boiled  it.  We  were  directed  to  >take  possession  of  a 
part  of  the  old  church  building,  which  we  did.  This  mission  must  have  been  quite  extensive 
in  its  day.  The  church  buildings  were  surrounded  with  a  high  adobe  wall,  but  it  is  entirely 
thrown  down  now. 

There  are  no  grapes  mised  here,  but  there  are  a  few  vines,  and  the  grounds  show  that  in 
former  years  they  were  cultivated.  The  figs  are  good.  The  place  is  occupied  by  a  few  indo- 
lent, miserable  Indians.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  could  induce  them  to  spare  us 
corn  enough  to  subsist  on  while  there.  We  were  obliged  to  go  and  pick  the  com,  which  wc 
carried  to  their  house,  counted  the  ears,  and  paid  them  for  it.  A  striped  shirt,  or  a  bright 
handkerchief,  pleased  them  better  than  money.  This  valley  i3..amall,  like  all  the  valleys  that 
we  have  passed,  and  dever  can  be  made  available,  oh  account  of  the  impossibility  of  ever 
making  a  road  to  connect  them  with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  road  can 
ever  be  made  that  can  be  traversed,  except  by  mules,  and  but  few  of  these  get  through  alive, 
as  all  there  is  for  them  to  subsist  on  for  a  great  part  of  the  distance  is  a  little  dry  grass — and 
this  not  often  found — the  m^qull,  and  a  fcV  thorny  shrubs  and  thistles. 

Monday^  September  Sd, — This  day  has  been  spent  in  making  preparations  for  our  journey. 
Exchanged  an  old  mule  for  a  horse.  Traded  a  gun  for  a  very  fine  young  mule,  and  purchased 
another  horse.  We  have  now  six  horses  and  two  mules.  The  mule  we  purchased  at  Santa 
Gertrudes  gave  out  entirely.  We  procured  a  few  figs  and  a  little  green  corn,  which  is  all  we 
have  to  take  us  to  £1  Rosario,  fourteen  days  distant^  to  which  place  we  have  obtained  a  guide 
to  go  with  us.  From  San  Borja  to  £1  Rosario  there  are  two  i^ads ;  the  one  known  as  the 
mountain-road,  and  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  one  we  have  beea  travelling  over,  and  the 
coast-road.    We  have  concluded  to  take  the  latter. 

Tuesday^  September  4ih. — Left  San  Borja  at  seven  o'clock  with  our  guide,  and  travelled 
for  three  leagues  over  a  dry,  sandy  plain  to  a  place  where,  by  digging  in-  the  sand,  we  pro- 
cured a  little  water.  We  rested  for  two  hours,  and  went  on  again  till  six  o'clock,  when  we 
encamped  under  some  mesquit-trees,  but  without  water.  We  cut  some  boughs  from  the 
trees  for  our  animals  to  browse  on ;  there  was  no  grass  for  them.  Made  about  25  miles  to-day. 
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Wednesdaif^  September  6th. — ^Ro8«  at  four  o'clock,  and  were  under  way  as  soon  as  it 
light  enough  to  see  the  path.  Our  road  to-day  has  been  very  good,  mostly  orer  sand  j  and 
gravel  plains.  We  halted,  at  11  o'clock,  at  a  small  aalt-m'arsb,  where  we  could  pick  up 
crystals  of  beautiful  salt,  and  our  shoes  and  clothing  were  incrusted  with  it  There  is  a  fresh- 
water stream  that  makes  through  or  rises  in  the  valley  or  marsh.  The  water  is  good,  has  a 
slight  smell  of  sulphur,  but  is  cool  and  clear,  with  but  a  little  brackish  taste.  This  i4  called 
San  Andrew,  and  was  once  occupied  by  an  American  named  Gilbert,  but  who  has  abandoned 
it  We  left  the  marsh  at  one  o'clock,  and  went  on  over  a  sandy  road  without  a  sign  of  ▼ege^ 
tation.  One  horse  gave  out,  and  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  him.  We  encamped  at  6-^  o'clock, 
near  some  brackish  water  which  we  procured  by  digging.  This  is  called  Santa  Catalina. — 26 
miles. 

Tkurtday^  September  6t^. — Left  at  four  o'clock,  and  had  a  good  road.  We  strack  the 
beach  this  forenoon  and  travelled  for  two  miles  along  on  the  sand ;  picked  up  a  few  clama. 
We  dug  for  water  in  a  little  swale,  where  we  found  it,  but  it  was  quite  salt  We  went  out  into 
the  surf  to  some  rooks,  and  procured  a  few  muscles,  which  we  roasted,  and  also  found  sotne 
abalones,  which  we  cooked.  We  were  obliged  to  abandon  one  of  our  mules.  We  travelled 
about  three  hours  and  came  to  some  dry  grass  where  we  rested  for  the  night  This  place  is 
called  San  Nicolas. 

Friday^  September  *!lh. — Started  at  one  o'clock  this  morning,  travelling  by  moonlight  over 
a  very  good  road  for  five  hours.  We  are  obliged  to  move  slow,  as  our  animiUs  are  greatly  re- 
duced  by  want  of  food  and  water.  At  six  o'clock  we  came  to  a  spring  of  fresh  water  called 
Pontia  el  Marcha.  Here  we  remained  until  nine  o'clock,  when  we  again  started.  We  went 
over  a  sandy  road,  with  no  signs  of  vegetation.  We  halted  near  the  beach  to  let  the  animals 
pick  at  the  sea-weeds  and  dry  grass.  The  mule  which  we  procured  at  San  Ignacio  gave  out 
in  the  afternoon,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  poor  creature  to  his  fate  in  a  barren  coun- 
try, with  but  little  food  and  no  water.  This  is  a  severe  blow  to  us,  as  he  has  been  a  servi<^. 
able  animaL  Davis  and  myself  led  and  drove  him  without  any  pack  for  five  hours,  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  get  him  to  some  place  where  he  could  find  grass  and  water.  At  night  we 
found  a  little  dry  grass  but  no  water.  The  road  to-day  has  been  comparatively  level,  over  sandv 
plains,  and  at  times  on  the  beach.  Our  provisions  are  getting  low,  but  we  ^ink  we  shall  get 
through,  as  our  guide  appears  to  understand  the  country. 

Saturday^  September  Sth. — It  is  six  months  to-day  since  we  left  New  York,  in  the  steamer 
Falcon,  at  which  time  we  expected  to  have  reached  San  Francisco  in  46  days.  We  started 
this  morning  at  five  o'clock,  and  travelled  over  an  entirely  barren  but  level  country  till  eight 
o'clock,  when  we  reached  a  well  of  very  bitter  water.  Our  horses  drank  of  it,  and  we  went 
on.  This  forenoon  my  horse  gave  out  and  fell  down  a  ravine  some  60  or  70  feet,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  get  him  out  He  was  a  noble  creature,  and  I  had  got  very  much  attached  to  him, 
and  it  was  hard  to  part  under  such  circumstances,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Onr 
other  horses  are  failing,  and  we  fear  trouble  in  getting  along.  I  have  walked  entirely  for  the 
two  days  past,  leading  my  horse.  We  have  now  distributed  our  lumge  among  all  our  horses 
and  the  mule,  and  are  all  on  foot  ourselves ;  and  travelling  over  a  level  but  barren  country, 
we  encamped  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  river.  We  have  this  afternoon  struck  off  toward  £1  Rosario, 
leaving  San  Fernando  on  our  right  Our  guide,  Capistan,  says  that  he  saveyt  the  way,  and 
will  save  a  day  by  it  We  find  we  have  too  much  baggage,  but  we  hope  to  get  it  to  £1  Rosario, 
as  we  can  exchange  it  for  horses  and  mules.  No  one  should  ever  travel  through  this  country 
who  does  not  start  well  equipped  with  mules,  and  his  means  should  not  be  in  money,  which  is 
of  little  consequence  to  the  nutives.  but  should  consist  of  guns,  clothing,  medicine^  trinkets, 
etc.    Our  guide  brought  us  a  lot  or  muscles  which  he  had  taken  from  the  rocks. 

Sunday ^  September  9th. — Started  this  morning  early,  and  travelled  over  some  barren  hills 
and  mountains  covered  with  stones,  and  it  was  hard  travelling  for  ourselves  and  horses.  After 
a  time  we  struck  the  beach,  and  at  nine  o'clock  we  halted  and  went  out  into  the  surf,  where 
we  gathered  a  quantity  of  muscles  from  the  rocks.  This  morning  another  horse  gave  out ;  this 
was  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  climb.  We  sold  the 
saddle  to  our  guide.  We  started  again  and  passed  on  over  a  rolling  country.  Some  of  the 
hills  are  quite  steep,  but  cannot  be  called  mountains ;  they  are  covered  with  broken  Btone& 
We  expected  to  reach  water  at  one  o'clock,  but  were  disappointed,  as  the  place  was  dry.  We 
went  on  for  an  hour,  when  we  came  to  a  low  place,  where  we  dug  for  water  and  found  it,  but 
it  was  very  salt  We  drank  it,  however.  It  operated  as  a  cathartic.  Here  we  found  good 
grass  for  our  horses.    We  are  encamped  just  below  Point  San  Francisco. 

Monday,  September  lOih^ — ^Tfais  is  a  day  which  we  shall  all  remember.  On  waking  thu 
morning  and  going  for  our  animals,  we  found  that  our  mule  was  missing,  and  looking  for 
our  guide  he  was  not  to  be  found.  The  scoundrel  had  stolen  the  mule,  and  left  us  in  a 
barren,  inhospitable  country,  where  we  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  roads.  We 
trust  in  God  to  get  along,  but  He  only  knows  whether  we  shall  get  through.  We  are  all 
in  good  health,  although  much  reduced  in  flesh,  and  our  misfortune  does  not  cast  us  down. 
On  ascertaining  our  loss  we  determined  to  retrace  our  steps  to  where  we  left  the  road 
for  San  Fernandez.  We  packed  our  best  horse  and  put  some  on  the  other  two,  but  they  are 
reduced  so  low  that  they  are  not  able  to  carry  much.  By  seven  o'clock  we  were  ready  for 
a  start.    We  left  a  saddle  and  some  clothing ;  followed  the  tracks  we  made  yesterday  for 
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most  of  the  day.  At  10  o^clock  another  horse  gave  out,  and  we  left  him,  with  a  saddle 
and  more  baggieige.  We  sttiick  the  beach  at  the  place  where  we  gathered  the  muscles; 
gathered  a  quantity,  which  we  roasted,  and  went  on.  At  four  o^clock,  Oeorge  Davis's  horse 
gave  out;  left  him,  with  another  saddle.  This  leaves  us  but  one  horse  and  a  pack-saddle. 
We  soon  after  reached  the  place  where  we  encamped  on  Saturday  night.  Here  we  again 
dug  for  water,  and  after  several  attempts  we  struck,  at  the  foot  of  a  willow,  a  fine  spring 
of  good  fresh  water  without  a  particle  of  salt.  This  is  truly  a  Gkxl-send  to  us.  We  en- 
camped here  for  the  night,  George  Davis  going  back  to  bring  up  his  horse,  which  we  had 
abandoned.     Spreading  our  blankets,  we  were  soon  asleep. 

TStesday^  September  Wth. — We  did  not  awake  this  morning  till  near  five  o'clock,  but  we  at 
once  prepared  our  packs  and  were  soon  under  way,  each  one  carrying  as  much  as  he  can. 
I  have  a  small  travelling-bag  with  my  clothing.  The  path  is  very  blind,  but  we  knew  the 
general  direction,  and  kept  on.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  track  long,  but  we  find  our  marks 
in  the  ravines.  The  hills  are  so  much  alike,  and  so  little  to  distinguish  one  from  another,  that 
it  would  trouble  one  unacquainted  with  the  country  to  get  along.  About  eight  o'clock  we  came 
to  the  place  where  we  left  tlie  road  on  Saturday,  and  took  it.  The  road  here  bears  north  and 
away  from  the  coast.  Our  horse  appears  to  stand  it,  and  we  are  in  hopes  of  getting  him 
through  to  San  Fernandez.  At  nine  o'clock  we  found  good  water;  filling  our  pouches,  we 
started,  and  travelled  very  slow  over  a  heavy,  rolling  country — which  presents  tlie  same  bar- 
ren, unproductive  appearance  as  that  we  have  been  travelling  through  for  some  time — ^in 
about  an  hour  we  found  a  small  patch  of  dry  grass,  where  we  ^d  our  horse.  Our  own  pro- 
visions are  getting  low.  We  cannot  have  more  than  60  figs  left.  Travelled  for  most  of  the 
afternoon  over  a  very  hilly  country,  crossing  some  mountains  similar  in  character  to  those  we 
crossed  south  of  San  Borja,  being  composed  of  sand  and  sandstone.  At  half-past  four  o'clock 
we  found  good  water  and  grass,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  We  have  travelled  slow  all  day, 
and  have  not  made  more  than  10  miles  on  our  course,  after  striking  the  road.  The  water 
here  is  a  little  bitter,  which  is  the  case  with  much  that  we  find.  For  several  nights  past  the 
fogs  have  been  very  heavy,  wetting  our  blankets  through. 

Wetlneaday^  September  llth, — Filling  our  bottles,  we  commenced  the  day,  and  travelled  for 
about  three  hours  in  the  bed  of  one  of  the  rivers.  The  sand  was  deep,  and  it  fatigued  us  and 
our  horse  very  much.  Nine  o'clock,  our  horse  appears  to  be  giving  out,  having  fallen  twice 
on  a  smooth  road.  Should  he  fail,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  abandon  a  considerable  quantity  of 
baggage.  Our  provisions  are  nearly  gone,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  any  thing  to  subsist 
on.  We  do  not  find  the  fruits  of  the  cactus,  as  we  did  farther  south.  At  two  o'clock  our 
horse  fell  down  and  we  could  not  get  him  any  farther.  We  killed  him,  and  from  his  hams 
cut  portions  of  meat,  and  building  a  fire,  cooked  and  ate  of  it.  This  was  a  hard  duty,  but  our 
lives  depended  upon  it.  We  made  over  our  packs,  throwing  aside  such  articles  as*  we  could 
•dispense  with  most  readily,  leaving  a  large  India-rubber  bagful.  Started  at  four  p.  m.,  and 
walked  over  a  very  rough  country,  and  encamped  among  the  mountains. 

Thundaif^  September  13/A. — Started  at  daylight,  travelling  along  the  bed  of  one  of  the  dry 
rivers  of  which  the  country  is  full,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  deep  sand,  we  find  very  hard 
walking.  Found  water  this  morning.  This  is  much  better  than  any  we  have  found  for 
several  days*past,  as  most  of  it  has  been  very  bad.  We  have  crossed  some  high  hills  to-day. 
The  weather  is  very  warm,  and  in  passing  through  some  of  the  ravines  it  is  almost  suffocating. 
We  arc  not  able  to  carry  much  water,  and  each  man's  allowance  is  poured  out  for  him.  We 
have  suffered  greatly  for  want  of  water,  and  our  horseflesh  has  nearly  given  out.  Our  packs 
arc  heavy,  but  the  belief  that  we  are  near  some  town  induces  us  to  keep  all  we  started  with. 
We  encamped  for  the  night  at  the  spring  of  water  that  we  found.  Travelled  about  10  miles 
to-day. 

Friday,  September  \^th. — ^Filled  our  bottles,  and  started  soon  after  daylight,  going  over 
hills  and  plains.  The  walking  has  been  better  to-day.  Found  a  little  fruit.  Some  varieties 
of  the  cactus  yield  a  very  pleasant  fruit,  and  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  it  before  the 
ants,  we  find  it  refreshing.  This  afternoon  we  passed  a  quantity  of  some  kind  of  ore  which 
was  strewn  over  the  ground ;  it  was  heavy,  and  had  the  appearance  of  antimony.  I  have 
broken  off  a  small  sample,  and  shall  take  it  with  me.  We  have  walked  very  fast  this  after- 
noon, hoping  to  find  water  to  pass  the  night  by.  Just  at  night  we  found  good  water,  and  on 
the  banks  we  discovered  fresh  tracks ;  and  on  going  forward  a  mile,  the  mission  buildings  of 
Ban  Fernandez  were  in  sight.  It  was  dark  when  we  reached  them,  and  we  commenced  a  search 
for  inhabitants,  going  into  the  ruins  of  the  church,  but  we  could  find  no  one,  and  we  spread 
our  blankets  under  some  pomegranate -trees,  on  which  there  was  no  fruit,  and  so  passed  the 
night. 

Saturday^  September  \^th. — Arose  early  this  morning  and  commenced  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
place,  and  in  passing  down  the  valley  we  discovered  two  huts  and  a  field  of  com  and  melons. 
The  only  inhabitants  are  three  old  Indians.  One  of  the  men  made  us  a  dish  of  **  ortola," 
which  revived  us  very  much.  There  is  a  small  stream  of  water  running  through  the  valley, 
which  is  used  for  irrigation.  There  are  no  grapes  or  figs  raised  here.  The  old  church  build- 
ings  are  entirely  in  ruins,  and  are  not  occupied  for  any  purpose.  We  are  not  abl^to  procure 
horses  here,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  walk  to  £1  Rosario,'  and  we  have  concluded  to  go  on  this 
afternoon.    At  three  o'clock  we  started,  one  of  the  old  men  acting  as  guide  out  of  £e  valley 
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and  starting  us  oa  Ibe  right  road ;  we  walked  about  six  miles,  having  crossed  two  moantaini^ 
and  encamped  on  a  plain. 

Sunday,  September  10/A. — Started  this  morning  as  soon  as  It  was  light^  and  crossed  seTeral 
h^?7  mountains.  Found  water  at  half-past  seven,  nine,  and  ten  o'clock.  At  the  last  place  we 
rested  for  an  hour,  taking  a  bath  and  filling  our  pouches ;  travelled  until  six  o'clock ;  passed  the 
night  among  the  mountains.  It  was  very  cold  and  unpleasant  Have  walked  a  good  distaitaee 
during  the  day,  and  are  nearly  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger.  The  country  through  which 
we  passed  to-day  presents  the  same  barren,  unforbidding  appearance,  without  much  vegeta- 
tion.   A  few  mesquit  and  willows  are  all  that  can  be  seen. 

Monday,  SepUmber  llth. — ^As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  for  us  to  see,  we  started.  We 
cannot  travel  very  fast,  as  our  feet  are  very  sore,  and  we  are  almost  worn  out  with  faHgne. 
Davis  and  Smith  are  quite  ill,  and  cannot  go  much  farther  without  help ;  and  as  we  know  that 
w^  are  not  far  from  £1  Rosario,  a  part  of  the  party  go  on,  and  if  we  find  any  one  will  send  re^ 
lief  to  them.  At  10  o'clock  we  saw  a  smoke  rising  from  behind  some  willows,  and  we  at  once 
went  down  into  the  ravine  and  found  some  Indian  huts.  The  Indians  were  cooking  some 
beans  and  we  obtained  them,  ate  a  few,  and  sent  back  to  our  companions  the  balance.  As 
soon  as  we  had  finished  these  we  proceeded  down  the  valley  to  the  <;asa  of  William  Ennis,  which 
is  situated  near  the  church  of  the  mission  of  £1  Rosario.  This  is  the  most  extensive  valley  we 
have  yet  seen.  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  long  it  is,  but  think  about  five  or  six  miles  by  about 
a  mile  in  average  width.  The  soil  is  good,  but  is  but  little  cultivated.  ^There  were  formerly 
two  church  establishments  here,  but  they  are  now  both  in  ruins.    The  one  near  where  we  are 

stopping  is  now  used  as  a  sheep  and  cattle  pen.      We  find  here  Don  I^icolas i.who  Is  on 

his  way  from  San  Diego  to  some  point  down  the  coast  on  the  gulf,  and  we  are  tr^ting  with 
him  to  take  us  to  San  Diego.  He  has  10  mules.  Wc  learn  that  Cook  and  his  companions, 
who  left  San  Borja  two  days  before  us  and  took  the  mountain-road,  came  in  here  in  a  very 
destitute  and  miserable  condition,  having  lost  all  their  animals  but  one,  and  tliat  so'  reduced, 
that  they  were  obliged  tp  leave  him  here.    It  would  be  hard  to  choose  between  the  two  routes. 

Tue$day,  September  I8ih. — Davis  and  Smith  are  both  better,  and  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  Don  Nicolas to  take  us  to  San  Diego,  and  are  to  start  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. Have  made  a  map  of  our  route  for  the  last  week,  and  a  man  leaves  here  to-morrow  to 
try  and  find  some  of  our  abandoned  horses  and  goods.  They  tell  us  that  we  were  within  two 
days  of  £1  Rosario,  and  one  day  of  San  Fernandez,  when  our  guide  left  us. 

Wednesday,  September  I9th. — ^We  begin  to-day  to  feel  in  earnest  the  effects  of  our  severe 
hardships  and  exposures.  We  are  not  disposed  to  stir  about,  but  wish  to  keep  as  quiet  as 
possible.  What  wo  have  suffered  for  the  past  month  or  more  can  never  be  known  except 
by  ourselves,  and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  placed  in  similar  situations. 
What  with  the  want  of  food,  and  the  actuiU  suffering  for  the  want  of  water ;  foot-sore  and 
weary ;  with  heavy  burdens  upon  our  backs  ;  with  the  sun  pouring  down  upon  the  already 
heated  sand  ;  at  times  literally  drenched  with  perspiration  ;  in  doubts  as  to  whether  we 
were  upon  the  road — ^it  is  a  perfect  marvel  that  we  have  got  through  as  well  as  we  have. 

Thursday,  September  20^. — ^I  passed  a  very  sick  night,  which  I  attribute  to  the  fact  of  mat- 
ing so  much  green-food,  and  overloading  my  stomach,  as  when  we  arrived  here  we  wer^  nearly 
in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  could  not  control  our  appetites  when  food  was  placed  before  u9. 
But,  as  we  had  named  this  morning  for  starting,  I  determined  to  go  on.  Left  £1  Rosario  at 
nine  o'clock  with  our  contractor  and  his  son,  who  goes  with  us  to  San  Diego.  After  traveUing 
a  few  miles,  I  threw  considerable  from  my  stomach,  and  was  much  relieved.  We  rode  10 
leagues,  and  encamped  for  the  night  by  a  creek  of  fresh  water.  The  road  has  been  over  a 
barren  country  for  most  of  the  day. 

Friday,  September  21<^. — Started  early  this  morning,  and  as  we  proceeded  up  the  road 
we  saw  some  persons,  who,  on  approaching,  we  recognized  as  some  of  our  companions  of  the 
schooner  San  Juan.  We  learned  that,  afl^r  we  left  her  on  the  11th  of  August,  they  put  out 
to  sea,  and  in  a  gale  were  blown  off  the  coast  for  about  800  miles,  and  that  they  were  out  of 
provisions,  having  on  board  but  about  a  peck  of  rice  when  they  put  into  the  bay  of  San 
Simon,  and  they  pointed  her  out  to  us  a  short  distance  up  the  coast.  We  had  thus  met  after 
a  separation  of  45  days.  We  boarded  her,  and  procured  some  clothing  and  blankets ;  bidding 
adieu  to  our  companions,  we  travelled  about  15  miles,  and  encamped  on  an  extensive  and  dry 
plain. 

Saturday,  September  22d. — Did  not  get  a  very  early  start,  as  some  of  the  mules  had 
broken  away  and  wandered  off  in  search  of  food  and  water.  After  starting,  some  of  us  went 
ahead,  our  guide  telling  us  to  go  on  till  we  came  to  water  and  remain  till  he  came  up. 
Misunderstanding  him,  we  passed  the  water  some  five  miles,  when,  thinking  that  we  nught 
not  be  (m  the  right  road,  we  went  back  and  met  him.  He  intended  to  have  remained  at  the 
creek  for  a  rest,  and  then  move  on  to  a  ranch  to  pass  the  night ;  but  we  had  disarranged  his 
plans,  as  there  was  no  water  for  a  long  distance  from  the  stream  wc  had  passed.  Night  over- 
took us  two  leagues  short  of  the  ranch,  where  we  encamped.  The  country  through  which  we 
have  passed  to-day  has  been  very  sandy 

Sunday,  September  23af. — "  San  Talmo  Meto."  Our  mules  broke  away  again,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  we  could  get  them.  One  had  gone  three  miles  in  search  of  water.  We 
were  not  long  in  reaching  this  ranch  after  we  got  started.     The  proprietor,  Ignacio  Arso,  is 
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a  fine^lookingf  portly  old  Spaniard — woald  make  a  good  Falstaff.  After  breakfast  wo  led, 
and  trarelled  over  a. mountainous  country  until  seven  o'clock,  when  we  reached  San  Rafael, 
which  is  a  mere  cabin.    There  are  a  few  cattle  here. 

Monday,  September  24/A. — ^From  San  Rafael  we  passed  over  an  uneven  but  fair  road  for 
four  and  a  half  leagues,  when  we  arrived  at  the  ranch  El  Salado,  owned  by  a  cousin  of  our 
guide,  Don  Nicolas,  and  brother  of  our  first  guide  from  San  Jos6  de  Grace  to  San  Ignacio-— 
Juan  Jos^— and  we  received  a  cordial  welcome.  At  present  the  ranch  is  only  for  grazing, 
but  Sefior  Marie,  the  proprietor,  is  now  busy  making  adobes  for  a  new  house,  and  he  intends 
to  bring  in  a  stream  of  water  for  irrigation ;  this  will  enable  him  to  raise  all  kinds  of  fruits 
add  vegetables.  The  valley  is  quite  extensive,  and  the  soil  appears  to  be  good.  We  spent 
the  entire  day  at  El  Salado,  and  we  are  to  exchange  two  of  our  mules  for  two  horses. 

Tuesday,  September  26th, — Did  not  get  an  early  start,  as  our  two  horses  did  not  come  in 
till  about  12  o'clock.  At  two  we  started  and  rode  to  San  Vicente,  three  and  a  half  leagues, 
an  excellent  ranch.  The  road  and  country  are  uneven  and  rough^  but,  as  we  are  well  mounted 
and  have  no  cares,  we  got  along  finely.  Our  guide  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  mile  of 
the  road.  At  this  ranch  they  raise  com  and  ipelons,  but  we  find  no  fruit.  We  slept  to-night 
under  a  roof,  which  we  found  a  great  protection,  as  the  heavy  dews  every  night  wet  our  bluik- 
ets  through. 

Wednesday,  September  26th, — ^Leaving  San  Vicente,  we  passed  over  a  rolling  country  to 
Guadalupe,  one  and  a  half  leagues  distant.  The  ranch  is  beJEiutifully  situated,  with  high  moun- 
tains surrounding  it.  The  amount  of  arable  land  is  small  but  productive.  The  houses  aremuch 
better  than  any  we  have  seen  before.  They  have  good  beds  and  bedsteads,  which  are  the  first 
we  have  met  with,  as  in  all  other  places  the  natives  sleep  upon  a  dry  hide  on  the  ground  or 
stretched  on  a  frame.  They  are  also  supplied  with  tables  and  benches.  At  one  o'clock  we 
were  again  in  our  saddles,  travelling  over  a  very  mountainous  road.  We  encamped  at  six 
o'clock,  when  we  found  grass. 

Thursday,  September  21th. — Started  this  morning  at  six  o*clock,  and  rode  for  two  hours 
over  a  very  mountainous  country  to  San  Tomas.  The  church  at  this  mission  is  nearly  in 
ruins.  The  padre  was  not  here  when  we  arrived,  so  that  I  could  not  deliver  my  letter  which 
the  padre  at  San  Ignacio  was  so  kiod  as  to  give  me.  This  letter,  which  was  open,  was  of  con- 
siderable service  to  us  on  our  way.  We  made  but  a  short  halt  at  San  Tomas,  and  passed  on 
for  two  leagues  to  La  Greuria,  passing  one  very  high  mountain  on  the  way.  From  La 
Grcuria  we  rode  over  a  very  good  road,  but  through  a  rather  barren  country,  for  four  hours, 
and  encamped  on  an  extensive  plain  just  at  dark.    No  water  here. 

Friday,  September  28th. — At  an  early  hour  we  Were  in  our  saddles  and  rode  to  Ensenado 
or  Todos  Santos,  passing,  for  most  of  the  way,  over  dry  plains  and  sandy  hills.  This  ranch 
is  situated  in  an  extensive  valley,  and  is  owned  by  Senor  Francisco  Gustalo,  an  elegant  Span- 
ish gentleman,  who  has  many  of  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life  about  him.  We  found  here 
clean  tables,  with  table  furniture.  The  first  knives  and  forks  we  have  seen  in  the  country  we 
found  here.  Leaving  Todos  Santos  at  three  o'clock,  we  passed  over  quite  a  level  country, 
encamping  at  dark  under  a  large  oak-tree,  the  branches  of  which  cover  an  immense  space. 
Our  guide  told  us  that  the  Indians  about  here  are  **  rouy  bravos,"  and  cautioned  us  to  have 
our  weapons  ready,  which  we  did. 

Saturday,  September  2fith. — Started  this  morning  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  and  travelled  over 
a  very  mountainous  road  for  four  or  five  leagues  to  San  Miguel.  The  mountain  which  we 
descended  on  entering  the  valley  is  one  of  the  worst  we  have  encountered  jn  our  travels.  It 
is  almost  perpendicular,  and  the  descent  was  very  difficult.  This  valley  is  quite  extensive,  and 
there  appear  to  be  several  ranches  farther  up,  where  com  and  melons  are  raised.  We  have 
passed  through  immense  fields  of  wild  oats  and  mustard,  where  large  numbers  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  grazing.  The  Indians  about  here  are  represented  as  being  very  troublesome.  San 
Miguel  is  one  of  the*  old  missions,  whose  church  buildings  are  now,  hke  the  others,  in  ruins. 
Travelling  over  a  very  good  road,  we  arrived  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  at  the  mission  of  El 
Descanso. 

Sunday,  September  80/A.^-Our  mules  are  in  such  a  condition  that  our  guide  says  he  can 
go  no  farther  to-day,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  remain  here  until  to-morrow  moming. 
This  is  very  annoying,  as  we  are  now  near  San  Diego,  and  are  anxious  to  get  forward.  The 
old  church  at  this  mission  is  occupied  as  a  sheep-pen,  and  a  family  live  in  a  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment that  has  a  roof  remaining.  The  mountains  about  here  have  a  ban'en  appearance, 
but  the  valleys  produce  grass  for  the  cattle. 

Monday,  October  \st. — Leaving  El  Descanso  in  the  moming,  we  travelled  over  a  very  good 
road,  but  through  a  very  dry  country,  for  four  and  a  half  leagues,  to  an  Indian  ranch,  situated 
in  a  pretty  little  valley,  where  we  halted  an  hour,  and,  passing  on,  rode  over  a  vei^y  good  road 
to  a  small  valley  which  we  entered  just  at  dark,  and  encamped  without  any  water  for  ourselves 
or  animals. 

Tuesday,  October  2d, — Were  in  our  saddles  at  seven  o'clock,  travelling  over  a  fine  road 
until  eleven,  when  we  came  to  the  camp  of  the  American  and  Mexican  boundary  commissioners. 
Here  I  met  A.  B.  Gray,  Esq.,  of  the  American  commission,  whom  I  had  known  in' New  Tork, 
and  who  extended  every  kindness  to  us.  We  receive  here  the  first  news  from  the  United 
States  that  we  have  heard  for  six  months,  and  we  literally  devoured  a  copy  of  the  New  Tork 
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Tribune  that  we  found  in  camp.  From  this  we  learn  of  the  death  of  Premdent  Polk,  Kis.  Mi& 
son,  Mr.  Ogden,  and  others ;  and  that  the  cholera  has  been  raging  in  the  TJnited  States.  This 
camp  is  nine  miles  from  San  Diego.  Spending  an  hour  at  the  camp,  we  rode  on  and  aimed 
in  the  afternoon  at  San  Diego.  The  carpenter  of  the  surveying  commission,  as  soon  as  ve 
arrived,  invited  us  to  his  tent,  giving  free  access  to  every  thing  he  had,  and  the  name  of  Mom 
M.  Ck>nner  will  always  be  remembered  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 
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EEPOKT  OF  DR.  JOHN  A.  VEATCH  ON  CEREOS  OR 

CEDROS  ISLAND. 

CEBBOS    OB    CEDBOS    ISLAND. 

Looking  at  a  chart  of  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  about  midway  betwixt  Cape  San  Lucas 
and  San  Diego,  fronting  the  great  bay  o^  San  Sebastian  Viscaino,  the  island  of  Cerros,  or 
Cedros,  will  be  observed,  between  the  parallels  of  28"  and  29"  N.  (See  Appendix  K.)  In 
Lippincott's  Gazetteer  its  position  is  given  as  in  latitude  28°  12'  N.  and  longitude  116"  29'  W. 
The  point  assumed  Is  probably  that  of  the  well-known  watering-place  on  the  east  side  of  the 
iahind,  about  one-third  its  length  from  the  southern  end.  It  is  correctly  laid  down  on  the 
old  Spanish  charts,  and  was  doubtless  visited  by  the  eurly  explorers  of  the  coast  more  than 
260  years  ago.  The  remains  of  rude  huts  along  the  shore,  and  occasionally  in  the  interior, 
probably  mark  some  of  their  temporary  sojouming-places. 

The  bay  was  named  after  Don  Sebastian  Viscaino,  who  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico, 
Don  Gaspar  Zuniga,  in  the  year  1602,  to  survey  the  coast  of  Lower  California.  Cedros  lies 
immediately  west  of  the  bay,  and  forms,  with  the  island  of  Natividad,  a  kind  of  enclosure  for 
the  southern  portion  of  it  It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  due  north  and  south,  com- 
mencing in  a  narrow  but  lofty  and  precipitous  headland  at  the  north,  and  gradually  expand- 
ing to  a  breadth  of  about  eighteen  miles  at  the  southern  extremity,  with  an  average  width  of 
ten  miles. 

From  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  the  island,  to  Point  San  Eqgenio  on  the 
mainland,  is  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  About  midway  lies  the  barren  sandstone  island  of 
Natividad,  above  named,  five  miles  in  length,  pointing  east  and  west,  and  some  half  mile  in 
width.  It  is  about  six  hundred  feet  in  height  Its  position  serves  as  a  barrier  to  the  southern 
winds  and  waves,  thus  aiding  Cerros  and  Point  San  Eugenio  to  fence  in,  so  to  speak,  the  southern 
part  of  the  bay.  This  sheltered  condition  and  the  fresh  water  on  Cerros  attracting  passing 
vessels,  may  account  for  the  early  correct  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the  coast ;  while  the 
magnificent  bay  of  Magdalena,  much  farther  south,  remained  almost  unknown,  until  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  in  1839,  and  Du  Petit  Thouars,  about  the  same  time,  surveyed  and  published 
charts  of  it.  The  eastern  side  of  the  island  has  long  been  a  place  of  resort  for  whalers  and 
coasting-vessels  as  a  watering-place.  A  more  comfortable  and  convenient  point  for  tho 
purpose  could  hardly  be  found.  A  spring  of  water,  not  exceeding  thirty  feet  from  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  with  an  anchorage  scarcely  a  cable's  length  away,  protected  from  the  prevailing 
winds,  with  scarce  a  ripple  on  the  surface,  renders  the  filling  and  taking  on  board  of  casks  an 
easy  task. 

I  spent  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  in  the  year  1859,  on  this  island.  The 
object  was  to  search  for  minerals,  especially  copper  ores.  It  was  believed,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  that  a  very  large  vein  of  the  latter  ore,  of  great  richness,  existed  somewhere  on  the 
island.  No  nearer  designation  of  the  locality  than  **  somewhere  on  the  island  "  could  be 
obtained.  The  evidences  were,  however,  sufficient  to  induce  a  few  capitalists  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  find  the  coveted  treasure.  I  engaged  to  conduct  the 
exploration.    The  following  observations  I  gathered  during  my  three  months*  labors : — 

TOPOGRAPHY    AND    GEOLOGICAL    FORMATION. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  island  is  broken  and  rugged  in  the  extreme.  The  sombre 
and  pensive  grandeur  of  its  barren  peaks  attracts  in  a  forcible  manner  the  attention  of  passing 
voyagers.  On  a  near  approach  to  the  eastern  side,  the  naked  granitic  cliffs  of  the  north, 
and  the  broken,  upheaved,  and  contorted  slate  strata  of  the  south,  present  striking  and 
interesting  features.  The  whole  island  at  a  little  distance  presents  the  look  as  if  a  collection 
of  mountain-peaks  had  been  compressed  together  and  planted  by  the  Titans  amid  the  restless 
sea-waves. 

On  reaching  the  field  of  operations,  I  spent  the  first  few  days  in  examining  the  east  side 
of  the  island  in  a  whale-boat,  landing  at  practicable  points,  and  clambering  into  the  interior. 
The  topography  was  slowly  developed,  and  a  degree  of  order  found  in  the  seeming  inextricable 
confusion.  Three  parallel  mountain-ranges,  in  close  proximity  with  each  other,  cross  the 
island  diagonally  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast  Towani  their  centre,  and  thence  to 
their  eastern  terminus,  the  ranges  culminate  in  several  sharp  peaks,  and  finally  terminate  in 
abrupt  precipices,  descending  perpendicularly  mto  the  waters  of  the  bay.  The  most  southerly 
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of  the  series  is  the  least  elevated.  It  commences  at  the  south  end  of  the  island — about  the 
centre — and  forms  the  east  side  of  South  Bay.  Its  formation  is  of  slate,  shale,  and  sandstone, 
portions  of  which  are  highly  fossiliferous,  and  present  an  attractive  field  to  the  palaeontologist. 
The  axis  and  western  side  of  the  range  are  highly  metamorphosed^the  fossils  being  found  only 
on  the  eastern  ^ide.  Masses  of  serpentine,  associated  with  chromic  iron,  are  found  at  sereni 
points  on  this  range. 

The  second  range  commences  at  and  forms  the  southwest  extremity  of  the  island  as  weD 
•as  the  southwest  side  of  South  Bay.  It  is  a  bold  basaltic  headland — a  huge  truncated  cone, 
regular  as  an  artificial  structure  when  seen  from  a  distance,  but  rough  and  ragged  in  suj&ee 
on  a  closer  view.  It  is  about  eight  hundred  feet  high.  In  a  short  description  of  the  ialmnd, 
published  soon  after  my  return,  I  called  this  remarkable  promontory  "  Mount  Lent,'*  after 
William  M.  Lent,  of  San  Francisco,  of  the  firm  of  Lent,  Sherwood  &  Co.,  under  whose  auspices 
the  expedition  was  mainly  fitted  out.  From  this  origin  the  range  proceeds  northeasterly 
with  considerably  less  elevation,  in  a  sharply-serrated  ridge,  a  distance  of  some  six  miles,  when 
it  ascends  rapidly  in  height  and  forms  the  three  peaks,  the  most  southerly  of  the  quintuple 
group  seen  by  passing  ships.  The  one  nearest  the  northern  termination  of  the  ran|;e,  viz^ 
near  the  east  side  of  the  island,  was  found  by  barofnetric  measurement  to  be  about  3,600  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  I  named  it  "  Mount  Ayres,"  after  Dr.  William  0.  Ayres,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  It  is  the  highest  peak  on  the 
island,  except  one  in  the  northern  range.  I  give  the  height  as  an  approximation.  The 
observations  I  directed  to  be  made  with  an  aneroid  at  the  station  camp,  near  the  sea-level, 
during  my  examination  of  the  peaks,  were  so  far  neglected  as  to  give  little  or  no  aid  in  correct- 
ing my  own  observations.  * 

This  chain  is  mostly  basaltic,  with  metamorphic  slate  and  hornblende  rock.  Serpentine, 
with  heavy  masses  of  chromic  iron,  is  to  be  found  at  intervals  along  the  whole  range.  I  have 
designated  it  as  the  middle  or  Mount  Ayres  Range. 

The  third  or  northern  range  rises  on  the  west  and  runs  in  the  same  oblique  direction  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  The  axis  of  this  range  gradually  assumes  a  more  northern 
direction,  and  finally  terminates  at,  and  forms  the  north  end  of  the  inland — an  enormous 
precipice  of  probably  two  thousand  feet  in  height. 

There  arc  three  peaks  on  this  range,  one  of  which  I  estimated  to  be  two  hundred  feet 
higher  thon  Mount  Ayres.  The  formation  is  granite,  porphyry,  and  basalt  Many  curious 
and  interesting  features  exist.  In  one  place  a  group  of  basaltic  pillars  occurs.  They  are 
mostly  pentagonal,  of  fi*om  four  to  six  inches  on  the  side ;  they  dip  about  45''  to  the  south. 
The  base  of  the  mountain  at  one  point  is  a  dark-colored  porphyry,  much  diked  by  a  lighter- 
colored  rock  of  the  same  character.  Toward  the  summit  the  latter  overspreads  the  first 
entirely,  and  forms  the  crest  of  one  of  the  peaks.  The  island  partakes  of  the  volcanic  and 
igneous  character  of  the  adjacent  mainland. 

The  Mount  Ajrres  and  north  ranges  are  separated  by  two  ravines  heading  close  together 
near  the  centre  of  the  island  and  running  to  opposite  sides,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to 
the  west.  These  ravines  form  an  easy  passway  across  the  island.  That  on  the  east  expands 
into  a  kind  of  valley,  half  a  mile  wide  at  the  niouth.  It  is  designated  as  Dearing's  Gulch  or 
Valley — named  for  Captain  R.  N.  Bearing,  well  known  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  whaling  com- 
mander. Up  I  his  valley  or  ravine  and  down  the  opposite  gulch  there  is  an  easy  passway  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  island.  The  dividing  ridge  is  about  1,600  feet  high.  A 
good  road  might  be  made,  with  very  little  expense,  up  Bearing's  Valley  to  the  summit,  the 
grade  being  very  regular  and  gradual.  A  grove  of  pines  crowns  the  crest  of  the  third  range, 
and  almost  overhangs  the  right  side  of  the  valley,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  up  it.  On  the 
left  side  opposite  there  are  good  springs  of  water.  There  is  a  fine  landing-place,  and  the 
schooner  Odd  Fellow,  Captain  Howes,  lay  at  anchor  near  the  shore  during  part  of  our  stay. 

There  are  several  other  landing-places  between  this  and  the  north  end  of  the  island. 
Wherever  ravines  have  broken  through  the  front  wall,  comfortable  landings  can  be  effected.  A 
large  ravine,  six  miles  north  of  Bearing^s  Valley,  affords  good  water,  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  Indeed,  springs  occur  in  nearly  every  ravine ;  all  about  on  the  same  level,  say  six 
hundred  or  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Toward  the  north  end  these  springs  become 
brackish,  and  farther  on  intensely  salt.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  at  the  extreme  north  there 
is  probably  a  valuable  lode  of  gold,  if  not  several  of  them.  Of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  further  on. 

GENERAL     SURFACE. 

The  terras  "  rough  and  broken  "  might  be  applied  to  the  southern  extremity,  and  couTey 
some  idea  of  the  actual  condition ;  but  the  addition  of  **  craggy  and  precipitous  *'  would  convey 
but  a  faint  notion  of  the  confused  jumbling  of  sharp  ridges,  deep  ravines  with  perpendicular 
walls,  high  peaks  and  beetling  cliffs,  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  island. 

The  southeasterly  portion,  flanking  the  first  range,  is  far  less  rough  and  much  more 
accessible  than  any  other  part.  By  means  of  the  ravines  that  open  into  the  sea  the  summit 
of  the  range  can  easily  be  reached.  This  is  important,  as  the  ravines  have  laid  bare  many 
masses  of  chromio  iron,  which  might  be  transported  along  their  beds  to  the  shore.    Tliia 
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condition  of  surface  extends  on  the  east  side  up  to  the  ships^  watering-place!  '  Beyond 
that,  north,  especially  abore  Dearing^s  Valley,  is  found  the  utter  confusion  aboTe  described. 

The  existence  of  numerous  deep  ravines  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  that  cut  and 
score  the  mountain-sides  from  near  their  summits  to  the  sea-shore,  deepening  and  widening 
as  they  descend,  puzzled  me  greatly  at  first  to  account  for  their  formation.  They  were 
evidently  water- worn,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  the  channels  of  our  California  rivers, 
irhere  they  cut  through  the  solid  rocks  of  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Such  streams 
certainly  never  existed  on  the  island ;  how,  then,  were  these  ravines  made  ?  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  sea  itself  had  formed  them  as  the  island  was  gradually  uplifted.  The 
immense  quantities  of  boulders  and  rounded  pebbles  of  ev«ry  size,  hurled  by  each  wave 
against  the  face  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs,  wear  them  irregularly,  as  they  present  a  harder 
or  softer  surface.  A  slight  cavity  once  made  has  its  floor  covered  with  heavy  pebbles  at  each 
lift  of  the  sea,  which  roll  back  as  the  wave  retires,  thus  scouring  and  wearing  with  never- 
ceasing  action.  As  the  shore  is  gradually  upheaved,  a  ravine  is  the  result  This  excavating 
process  can  be  seen  actually  at  work  now  in  numerous  spots  on  the  east  side.  Some  of  the 
ravines  have  just  been  commenced ;  others  are  a  few  yards  in  length,  just  lifting  their  heads 
above  the  sea ;  while  others  again  stretch  away  to  near  the  summit ;  whil6  tons  of  stones'are 
forever  swept  in  and  out  with  a  growling,  melancholy  sound,  deepening  and  widening  their 
mouths. 

These  ravines  attest  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  island.  There  are  other  searjnarks  dis- 
connected with  any  ravines,  proving  the  same  fact.  On  the  side  of  Mount  Ayres,  two  thou- 
sand feet  high,  a  horizontal  water-worn  line  is  to  be  traced,  once  marking  the  water  level.  At 
that  period  the  peaks  alone  were  above  the  surface,  presenting  a  cluster  of  rocky  islets. 

There  are  proofs,  too,  of  the  alternations  of  depressions  and  upheavals.  At  one  point 
near  the  middle  of  the  island  the  stratification  of  the  slate  stands  perpendicular,  but  much 
bent  and  contorted,  rising  out  of  the  sea  some  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  in  elevation.  On  that 
is  laid  an  immense  mass  of  perfectly  horizontal  slates,  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The 
same  thing  occurs  on  the  mainland  at  San  Bartolom6  Bay,  a  little  south  of  Point  Eugenic. 

BAYS    AND    HARBORS. 

South  Bat,  in  the  southwest  extremity  of  the  island,  is  the  only  bay  of  importance.  It 
is  formed,  as  before  stated,  by  the  projection  of  the  first  and  second  ranges  at  their  southern 
ex^emities  into  the  sea,  holding  the  bay  betwixt  them.  It  is  a  snug,  quiet  place,  sheltered 
from  the  prevailing  winds,  but  open  to  southwest  blows,  which,  however,  I  am  informed  do 
not  often  occur.  There  are  seven  fathoms  of  water  up  close  to  the  shore.  The  anchorage  is 
excellent.  There  are  a  few  rocks  covered  at  high  tide,  rendering  caution  Mccessar}'  in  entcr- 
ihg.  The  shore  is  a  shelving,  sandy  beach,  and  was,  in  the  palmy  days  of  sea-elephant  hunt- 
.  ing,  a  great  slaughtering-ground.  Many  interesting  shells  are  found  here.  The  Chinese  visit 
the  bay  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  abkone  shells  and  preparing  their  flesh.  From  the  num- 
ber of  stone  huts  on  its  margin,  having,  many  of  them,  a  very  antiquated  oppearance,  I  judge 
this  bay  to  have  been  the  recipient  of  protracted  visits  for  many  years  back. 

I  observed  head-boards  marking  the  graves  of  several  New  Bedford  seamen,  I  suppose  from 
whaling-ships.  There  are  no  bays  or  harbors  of  any  kind  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  The 
northwest  winds,  and  the  waves  they  raise,  beat  forever  against  the  rock-bound  shore,  fring- 
ing with  a  line  of  surf  the  entire  length  of  the  island. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  island  is  one  great  harbor  its  entire  length.  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
speaks  of  the  impor^nce  of  Magdalena  Bay  as  a  point  from  which  the  coast  of  Mexico  and 
Califomia  could  be  observed  in  case  of  a  war.  Cerros  Island  and  the  bay  of  Viscaino  would, 
doubtless,  be  far  more  eligible  for  such  a  purpose,  as  the  harbor  would  admit  of  ingress  or 
egress  with  any  wind. 

The  anchorage  is  excellent  everywhere,  especially  toward  the  south.  The  water  is  gen* 
erally  as  smooth  on  the  surface  as  a  small  lake.  There  was  no  diy  during  my  stay  that  a 
small  boat  might  not  have  been  sculled  ashore  by  a  single  man  from  a  vessel  lying  in  the  har* 
bor,  without  risk  or  danger  from  the  surf. 

On  the  shore  side  of  the  bay  of  Viscaino,  opposite  Cerros,  is  the  entrance  to  Scammon^s 
Lagoon.  The  whaling-ground  and  the  salt-fields  to  which  it  leads  have  rendered  it  a  point 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  introduce  Captain  Scammon'a 
notes  on  this  as  well  as  the  Ballenos  Ligoon,  and  on  the  coast  of  Lower  California  generally. 
These  notes  were  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal,  together  with  the  accompanying  charts  and 
sailing  directions,  not  heretofore  published.  These  notes  and  charts  give  the  only  reliable 
information  in  detail  of  this  part  of  the  coast.  Captain  Scammon's  observations  are  as  fol- 
lows: I 

"Scammon's  Lagoon  was  first  commercially  and  geographically  known  in  the  year  186l$<        / 
The  entrance  is  wide  enough  to  afford  a  beating  channel  for  vessels  of  200  or  800  tons, 
that  do  not  draw  more  than   12  feet.     There  are  three  fathoms  at  high  water  in  ordi- 
nary tides  on  the  bar,  and  the  channel  is  so  plainly  marked  by  the  line  of  breakers  on  the  south 
side,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  sailing  in.    After  once  entering  the  true  channel,  vessels  of  4.00 
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toQB,  drawing  15  feet,  hare  passed  the  bar  in  safety  going  in,  but  hare  been  obliged  to  w«it  a 
Tair  wind  out  again. 

*'  I  have  beat  out  over  the  bar  twice  in  rough  weather,  without  difficulty,  in  a  ship  of  300 
tons,  drawing  12  feet.  Vessels  now  run  regularly  between  San  Francisco  and  this  la^coon, 
bringing  return-cargoes  of  salt,  which  they  procure  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon,  from  natural 
salt-ponds — an  almost  inexhaustible  uantity. 

"  Both  Scammon*8  and  Ballenas  Lagoons  are  fronted  by  low  sand-hills,  and  shoal  wat«r 
extends  a  long  way  o£f  shore.  If  bound  for  Scammon's  Lagoon,  the  land  should  be  approached 
within  two  or  three  miles,  in  latitude  about  28""  41  N.  Keep  the  coast  aboard,  if  clear 
weather,  and  run  along  the  southward,  where  you  will  see  *  Lagoon-head.'  It  makes  like  an 
island ;  steer  a  course  to  pass  a  mile  to  the  westward,  and  if  neHr  night  you  may  anchor  under 
Lagoon-head,  and  await  daylight,  when,  with  the  accompanying  chart  as  a  guide,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  entrance  and  passing  the  bar  with  a  commanding  breeze. 

"  Ballenas  Lagoon  is  situated  near  the  head  of  the  open  bay  of  Ballenas,  in  latitude  26**  40' 
N.  and  longitude  113^  16'  W.  This  lagoon  was  first  geographically  known  in  the  year  1860l 
In  the  month  of  December,  1860,  a  fleet  of  four  whaling-vessels,  under  my  command,  passed 
the  bar  and  entered  the  lagoon  in  safety.  We  entered  by  the  North  Chatuul,  which  is  not 
more  than  half  a  cable's  length  wide ;  and  12  feet  of  water  is  all  that  can  be  depended  on  in 
crossing  the  bar  at  high  water  with  average  tides ;  but  where  iheakoalesi  is,  there  is  but  little 
or  no  swell.  In  the  iSouih  Channel  there  is  15  feet  of  water  at  high  tide,  but  much  more 
swell.  The  only  safe  way  we  found  to  pass  the  bar  of  this  lagoon  was,  first  to  sound  out  the 
channel  and  put  buoys  at  convenient  distances  apart  in  mid-channel.  South  Channel  is  about 
the  same  width  as  the  North,  and  the  distance  across  the  bar  is  not  more  than  a  cable's 
length. 

"Neither  of  these  channels  would  beof  any  practical  use,  if  it  were  not  for  the  certainty  of 
the  strong  land  and  sea  breezes  which  make  a  fair  wind  to  pass  either  in  or  out  of  the  lagoon. 

"  In  the  months  of  December  and  January,  and  a  part  of  February,  north  and  northeast 
winds  prevail,  which  destroy  the  heavy  ocean-swell  that  prevails  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
During  the  smooth  season  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  sounding  the  channel  with  boats,  and 
placing  buoys  as  you  please.  Neither  wood  nor  water  can  be  procured  at  this  place.  A 
'  ranchero,'  who  lived  eighteen  miles  inland,  furnished  the  vessels  with  plenty  of  cattle  to 
kill  for  beef.  The  price  was  usually  about  sixteen  dollars  for  a  bullock.  From  the  head  of 
this  lagoon  to  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula — to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  California — is  only 
about  40  miles ;  and  we  frequently  had  people  from  Loreto  and  to  visit  tbo  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  bringing  dried  figs,  dates,  and  the  wild  oranges  of  the  country,  to  exchange 
for  bread,  flour,  and  clothing." 

NOTES  ON  THE  COAST  OF  LOWES  CALIFOBNIA. 

**  In  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  never  run 
a  ship  through  thick  kelp  before  soundint;  it.     By  adopting  this  plan  I  avoided  all  hidden 
dangers,  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  which  time  1  was  almost  constantly  cruising  close  along 
J     the  shores  and  in  the  bays  or  lagoons  adjacent. 

'*  Formerly  there  was  a  great  deal  of  kelp  along  the  coast,  but  from  some  cause  in  1861  it 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  tip  to  the  spring  of  1863  had  not  grown  again  to  any  extent. 

"  Deeming  the  information  might  possibly  be  worth  the  reading,  the  following  remarks  are 
made: 

*'  From  San  Martin's  Island  to  San  Geroniroo  Island,  which  lie  nprth  and  south,  and  south 
of  the  port  of  San  Quentin,  there  are  many  shoal  places,  and  rocks,  which  are  not  laid  down 
on  any  charts  of  the  present  day.  Off  San  Quentin,  bearing  about  south  by  compass,  distance 
five  or  six  miles,  a  rock  or  shoal  exists  that  the  sea  breaks  heavily  upon  in  moderately  rough 
weather.  Much  foul  ground  is  found  between  San  Geronimo  Island  and  the  mainland.  Rocks 
exist  in  the  passage  betwixt  the  islands  of  Ccrros  and  Natividad,  but  nothing  that  will  bring 
a  ship  up  till  near  the  shore  on  either  side.  The  passage  between  Natividad  and  the  main 
should  not  be  attempted  by  those  unacquainted,  as  it  is  known  that  one  ship  has  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  striking  a  rock  in  going  through  in  the  night 

"  At  Cerros  Island,  at  the  cast  side,  near  the  southeast  end,  there  is  a  small  stream  of 
water  coming  from  the  side  of  a  mountain,  near  the  base  and  running  close  to  the  beach. 
From  1,200  to  1,500  gallons  of  water  may  be  procured  during  24  hours*  time.  The  casks  are 
filled  by  rolling  them  to  the  upper  side  of  the  beach,  and  laying  a  spout  from  the  stream  to 
the  bung-hole  of  the  cask.  The  water  is  difficult  to  find,  and  the  only  sure  way  of  finding  it 
is  to  begin  near  the  southeast  point  of  the  island,  and  search  the  shore  carefully  to  the  north- 
ward  till  it  is  found.  Directly  abreast  of  the  watering-place  it  is  deep  water  close  to  the 
shore  ;  20  to  26  fathoms  vi  ould  not  be  more  than  two  cables*  length  from  the  beach. 

"  About  half  a  mile  to  the  southward  the  land  is  quite  low,  close  to  the  shore,  and  low 
land  extends  back  some  distance.  It  is  fronted  by  a  gravel  beach.  Here  good  anchorage 
may  be  had  in  17  to  20  fathoms.  There  are  no  hidden  dangers  on  the  east  side  of  Cerros,  and, 
with  the  usually  westerly  winds,  it  is  generally  calm  and  smooth  at  the  anchorage.  At  times 
when  the  winds  get  to  the  south  of  west,  which  is  not  often,  heavy  nillies  blow  from  the  moun- 
Aaina. 
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"  Wood  may  be  had  at  this  place  by  following  the  gulch  toward  the  interior.  Jt  is  small^ 
and  being  a  mile  or  more  from  the  shore,  requires  a  good  deal  of  labor  to  secure  any  consid- 
erable supply  for  a  ship.  Although  small,  it  is  of  excellent  quality.  We  obtained  four  months* 
supply  for  cooking-purposes,  with  a  crew  of  30  men,  in  three  days,  not  making  over  eight 
hours  each  day. 

WINDS  AND  WEATHER  ON   THE  C0A8T  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

*'  From  San  Diego  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  northwest  winds  prevail  throughout  the  year,  follow- 
ing the  bend  of  the  land  as  you  close  in  with  the  coast.  During  the  months  of  December  and 
January  the  regular  coast  winds  (northwest)  are  most  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  heavy  *  north- 
ers.' These  winds  blow  from  north  to  northeast,  and  last  from  one  to  three  days.  Southeast 
gales  of  much  strength  seldom  occur.  From  November  to  April,  about  the  change  of  the 
moon,  light  southeast  gales  may  occur,  with  considerable  rain.  About  the  breaking  up  of  the 
bad  weather,  when  the  wind  hauls  about  southwest,  it  sometimes  blows  quite  fresh  for  a  few 
hours ;  then  the  wind  comes  from  the  northwest,  bringing  fine  weather  again.  About  Cape 
San  Lucas  these  remarks  do  not  apply  so  well  in  the  hunncane  season  on  the  coast  of  Mexico 
— as  gales  occurring  on  that  coast  sometimes  reach  the  cape  and  extend  as  far  north  as  Mag- 
dalena  Bay — ^but  one  instance  of  this  kind  occurred,  to  my  knowledge,  during  eight  succes- 
sive  vears 

(Signed)  "C.  M.  SCAMMO^, 

"  Lieut.  Commanding  U.  S.  Revenue  Steamer  Shubrick." 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  here  that  evidences  exist  of  alternate  northern  and 
southern  currents.  They  are  drawn  from  the  fact  of  the  conchology  of  the  island  presenting  a 
remarkable  blending  of  northern  and  southern  types — to  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way 
than  by  the  action  of  strong  submarine  currents  up  and  down  the  coast 

The  bay  of  San  Bartolom6,  just  south  of  Point  Eugeoio,  is  another  small^  quiet,  and  per- 
fectly-sheltered harbor.  Fresh  water  has  been  found  by  digging  30  feet,  at  a  point  at  the  foot 
of  a  bluff  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  bay.  There  is  no  wood.  It  is  perhaps  of  little  value, 
unless  it  be  for  a  point  from  which  to  communicate  with  the  interior.  The  existence  of  fresh 
water  would  give  it  an-  advantage  in  this  regard  over  Scammou*s  or  Ballenas  Lagoon. 

On  the  northeast  side  of  the  bay  of  Viscaino,  about  a  mile  from  the  main,  is  a  barren  rock, 
about  f  of  a  mile  in  length  by  ^  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  known  as  ^'  Elide  Island,*'  on  which  was 
formerly  a  valuable  deposit  of  guano,  now  wholly  removed.  A  small  quantity  of  that  valu- 
able article  is  still  to  be  found  on  the  rocky  islets  outside  of  Cerros,  and  on  like  spots  along 
the  mainland.  Captain  Howes,  who  is  familiar  with  every  point  along  this  portion  of  the 
coast,  thinks  guano  might  be  collected  in  the  aforenamed  localities  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
be  worth  attention. 

I  visited  Elide  Island  and  the  adjacent  mainland  on  my  return  from  Cerros.  There  is  a 
good  landing  for  boats  on  the  mainland,  a  little  northeast  of  the  island,  with  but  little  surf,  on  a 
sandy  beach ;  I  did  not  go  far  into  the  interior.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that 
of  thirst  and  barrenness,  producing  only  a  few  thorny  shrubs  and  numerous  cactacea.  The 
adjacent  mountains  are,  doubtless,  metalliferous.  Captain  R.  N.  Bearing,  who  had  charge  of 
Elide,  showed  me  some  good  samples  of  copper  ore  found  at  no  great  distance,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, in  the  interior.  Silver  is  said  to  exist  in  the  same  locality.  The  specimens  and  in- 
formation were  obtained  from  the  natives. 

MINERALS— COPPER. 

A  VERY  remarkable  feature  in  the  mineralogy  of  the  island  is  the  general  difflision  of  cop- 
per in  various  mineral  forms  throughout  every  formation,  whether  slates,  shales,  basalt,  or 
porphyry.  Everywhere  stains  and  spots  of  copper  met  the  eye  on  the  weathered  surfaces  of 
the  rocks.  Among  the  slates,  segregated  masses  of  ore,  of  a  few  pounds  up  to  a  ton  in 
weight,  were  frequently  observed.  They  seemed  to  have  no  traceable  connection  with  any 
regular  vein.  Had  careful  excavation  been  made  in  and  about  such  localities,  valuable  de- 
velopments would  probably  have  resulted.  I  was  unfortunately  deprived  of  the  means  of 
efficiently  performing  a  work  so  essential,  and  had  to  be  content  with  a  few  very  superficial 
openings  that  gave  no  available  information.  The  ore  consisted  seemingly  of  an  oxide,  min- 
gled with  carbonate,  sulphuret,  and  earthly  impurities.  It  reduced  readily  into  metallic  copper 
in  an  ordinary  portable  forge  we  had  with  us.  Traversing  the  slates  were  observed  occasion- 
ally smaU  seams,  or  very  narrow  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime,  filled  with  metallic  specks  of  cop- 
per in  great  abundance.    These  seams  varied  in  width  from  ^  an  inch  to  3  inches. 

It  is  more  than  probable  the  slates  holding  these  veins  and  segregations  might,  in  some 
localities,  be  found  rich  enough  to  be  toorked.  The  whole  formation  is  cupriferous  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  It  would  be  well  worth  the  examination  to  test  the  fact  The  practically  in- 
exhaustible quaniUy  would  admit  of  a  low  quality  being  made  available. 

This  copper-bearing  range  seems  to  occupy  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  nearly  the 
whole  length.  It  first  begins  to  show  itself  strongly  near  Mount  Ayres,  and  thence  north  to 
the  end.  The  seams  of  metallic  copper  were  more  abundant  on  the  northeastern  spurs  of 
Mount  Ayres    than   elsewhere.     The  elevation  is  about  1,500  feet  above   the  sea,  an^ 
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about  two  miles  from  the  shore.    The  segregated  masses  have  generally  about  the  same  elevatlaa. 
Toward  the  north,  however,  they  descend,  and  are  found  within  an  eleTation  of  500  feet. 

MANGANESE. 

Fragmskts  of  this  mineral  were  found  in  several  places  in  ravines.  I  observed  no  Teins 
nor  masses,  but  toward  the  north  the  fragments  were  so  frequent,  that  not  much  doubi 
exists  as  to  the  probable  abundance  of  the  ore  at  certain  pointB. 

CHBOMIC    IRON. 

Masses  of  chromic  iron  ore,  associated  with  serpentine  rock,  are  found  in  every  part  of 
the  island,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  ranges.  In  two  places,  one  on  the  east  of  Mount 
Ayres,  and  the  other  a  short  distance  south  of  Bearing's  Valley,  there  are  seemingly  regular 
veins.  The  first-named  vein  is  about  three  feet  in  width,  the  latter  probably  20  feet — being 
the  largest  mass  of  that  ore  I  ever  encountered.  A  good  road  can  be  made  to  within  f  of  a 
mUe  of  the  spot.  Near  it  are  several  of  the  small  seams,  containing  metallic  copper,  as  above 
described.  This  would  be  the  most  convenient  point  to  obtain  the  ore  for  shipment,  shoold 
it  ever  be  required.  In  the  event  of  vessels  returning  to  Europe  in  ballast,  a  cargo  of  vahie 
might  be  had  here  at  little  cost 

TITANIFEROUS    IRON    ORE-(Apxnm>ix  J.) 

A  VEIN,  of  about  10  feet  in  width,  of  this  ore,  was  found  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
It  outcropped  boldly,  and  was  traceable,  according  to  my  recollection,  abou(  150  feet  on  the 
surface.  As  iron  from  thi^  ore  is  of  great  value,  and  is  coming  into  demand  for  many  impor- 
tant purposes,  it  may  ultimately  add  much  to  the  resources  of  the  island.  Other  localities 
will  probably  be  found  near  good  landing-places,  though  the  above  great  mass  is  by  no 
means  inaccessible. — (See  Appendix.) 

GOLD. 

The  last  portion  of  the  island  examined  was  the  extreme  north,  by  far  the  most  m- 
teresting  of  all,  from  the  widely-diffused  indications  of  minerals.  Carbonate  and  sulphide 
of  copper  were  found  everywhere.  The  great  vein,  however,  was  not  found.  The  inafiire 
portion  of  the  expedition  had  become  weary  with  idleness,  and  were  clamorous  for  a  re^ 
turn  to  San  Francisco.  Disgusted  with  the  non-realization  of  their  hopes,  as  to  the  con- 
centrated wealth  hidden  somewhere  on  the  island,  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the 
prosecution  of  further  search.  But  a  few  hours  were  therefore  allowed  for  a  hurried  re- 
connoissanoe  of  our  last  field  of  operations. 

Samples  were  hastily  gathered  from  a  remarkable  locality,  showing  abundantly  the  usual 
metallic  copper  specks,  as  we  supposed  at  the  time.  On  closer  examination  in  San  Francisco, 
after  our  arrival,  we  found  these  samples  to  be  gold  instead  of  copper.  The  specimens 
were  broken  without  discrimination  from  a  large  mass  of  similar  rocks.  Should  it  prove 
to  be  as  extensive  as  it  seemed,  with  the  richness  possessed  by  the  samples  brought  away, 
it  is  truly  a  valuable  locality. 

But  as  my  information  is  so  very  slight,  I  simply  give  the  facts  for  what  they  are 
worth — stating,  however,  my  favorable  impression  as  to  the  existence  of  a  valuable  mine. 
The  locality  is  only  about  a  mile  from  shore.  A  road  would  have  to  be  made  over  rather 
difficult  ground.  A  small,  quiet  bay,  nearly  in  front  of  it,  would  make  a  good  embarcadero 
for  shipping  the  ore.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  fresh  water  on  that  part -of  the  island.  Six 
or  eight  miles  south  is  the  nearest. 

None  of  the  party  save  myself  and  two  sons  saw,  or  were  near,  the  locality.  From  the 
nature  of  the  broken  and  intricate  surface,  the  mine  is  not  likely  to  be  rediscovered  soon. 

SILVER. 

A  PIECE  of  ore  was  brought  in  from  the  interior  of  the  island,  in  which  I  detected  silver. 
The  examination  was  not  followed  up,  as  the  trace  of  metal  was  very  slight  I  believe,  now 
that  I  have  become  familiar  with  the  sUver-miues  of  Nevada,  that  silver  may  be  found  in  pay- 
ing quantity  on  Oerros. 

Should  mines  of  any  kind  be  opened  on  the  island,  so  as  to  induce  practical  miners  to  re 
side  there,  I  should  not  doubt  the  ultimate  bringing  to  light  of  valuable  mineral  resources  in 
no  stinted  abundance. 

CLIMATE. 

As  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  I  know  of  no  spot  so  favored.  My  experience  only 
extends,  however,  to  one-fourth  of  a  year.  During  my  three  months'  sojourn,  the  theruoni- 
eter  did  not  vary  over  ten  degrees  between  midnight  and  mid-day,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island.  The  average  temperature  was  74°  Fahr.  A  more  delightful  climate  could  scarcely  be 
imagined  for  an  invalid.  To  the  consumptive  and  rheumatic  patient,  no  more  genial  temper- 
ature  on  the  earth's  surface  could  be  offered.  The  atmosphere  is  dry,  but  not  harsh.  Rain, 
I  imagine,  seldom  occurs.    Floods,  at  distant  and  irregular  times,  with  uitervcning  periods  of 
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entire  drought,  as  on  the  main  shore  in  the  same  latitude,  may,  of  course,  be  expected  here. 
There  were  two  slight  showers  during  my  stay.  • 

The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  northwest.  There  is  a  fair  and  interesting  means  of  ob- 
serving the- thickness  or  depth  of  the  wind-stratum.  It  is  nearly  exactly  1,000  feet  from  the  sur- 
face  of  the  ocean  to  the  upper  side  of  the  moving  mass  of  wind.  On  this  float  the  sea-mists, 
which  are  hurled,  as  it  were,  against  the  mountains,  and  rebound  in  the  form  of  slow-moving 
grand,  gigantic  billows,  which,  viewed  from  the  peaks  far  above  them,  have  a  most  weird  and 
fearf\il  appearance. 

Up  to  the  elevation  above  named,  the  wind  strikes  with  unabated  force  and  persistency, 
as  at  San  Francisco.  Trees  and  shrubs — what  few  there  are  of  them— are  bent  down  and 
pressed  as  it  were  against  the  mountain-side.  At  and  above  this  line  commences  a  region  of 
perpetual  calm^  which  is  about  the  depth  of  the  region  oi  perpetual  agitation  below  it,  viz.,  1,000 
feet.  Within  this  2(one  of  quiet,  slender  trees  and  shrubs  stand  perfectly  erect,  evidently 
never  disturbed  by  rude  winds.  The  two  groves  of  pines  are  in  this  belt  The  clouds  rest 
here,  and  bathe  the  trees  with  perpetual  moisture.  The  leaves  are  forever  studded  with  drops 
of  water,  and  the  groves  at  any  and  all  times  seem  to  have  just  been  subjected  to  a  gentle 
rain-shower.  The  earth  is  sloppy,  and  a  hole  scooped  out  anywhere  under  the  trees  is 
quickly  filled  with  fresh  water. 

At  a  greater  elevation,  the  wind  again  revels  round  the  mountain-peaks,  in  irregular  direc- 
tions and  with  uncertain  force.  Vegetation  becomes  again  scanty,  as  the  air  becomes  dry 
and  untranquil.    A  few  cedars  (Juniperua  cerroeiana^  Eellog)  and  manzanito-trees  (Arctoata- 

phyloi )  of  a  species  I  had  not  seen  before,  were  the  only  arborescent  representatives 

above  the  cloud-zone. 

In  connection  with  the  climate,  I  may  mention  certain  singular  markings  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  resembling  neatly-swept  garden-walks,  which  must  have  had  a  meteoric  origin. 
One  of  these  walks  was  about  a  mile  in  length,  nearly  due  north  and  south.  Gonmiencing  at 
the  south,  it  ran  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  continuing  over  hillocks,  rocks,  ravines,  and  ob- 
structions of  every  kind ;  at  the  end  of  a  mile,  it  curved  very  regularly,  with  a  radius  of  about 
200  feet,  and  returned  nearly  exactly  parallel  with  its  first  course,  at  a  distance  of  about 
150  feet  from  it,  and  terminated  about  opposite  to  where  it  commenced.  The  breadth  of  the 
track  is  six  feet 

A  little  north  of  the  above  is  a  still  more  remarkable  road.  It  is  80  feet  in  breadth, 
and  forms  a  complete  circle  of  nearly  160  feet  in  diameter.  It  then  passes  off  in  a  curve 
towards  the  north,  gradually  bending  to  the  east,  with  a  radius  of  abK)ut  5,000  feet  It  is 
traceable  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  width  of  the  road,  ou  the  long  curve,  is  about  three 
feet  It  is  swept  out,  in  some  places,  four  or  five  inches  in  depth.  It  is  lost,  finally,  in  hard, 
rough  ground.  It  presents  the  appearance  as  if  a  jet  of  water — such  as  issues  from  a  huge 
hydraulic  pipe,  used  by  the  California  miners — had  been  impinged  in  a  moving  column 
against  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  whirlwind  charged 
with  the  contents  of  a  rain-cloud,  the  point  just  touching  the  earth,  and  delivering  the 
water  it  bore  as  if  from  a*  funnel.    May  not  water-spouts  be  'formed  in  this  way  f 


FAUNA. 

Of  the  animals,  deer  and  rabbits  are  probably  the  only  native  quadrupeds.  The  herds 
of  wild  goats  are,  of  course,  the  descendants  of  those  introduced — how  many  years  ago  is 
unknown.  The  deer  presents  marked  peculiarities,  and,  if  not  a  new  species,  is  at  least  a  well- 
characterized  variety,  making  the  nearest  approach  to  the  black-tailed  Cervua  Cdwnbiamu. 
We  found  them  abundant  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  They  seemed  less  timid  than 
the  goats,  and  I  have  had  them  approach  within  ten  paces  of  me,  snuffing  and  stamping 
with  an  air  half-threatening,  half-playful. 

Amongst  the  introduced  animals  may  be  named  those  pestiferous  rodents,  rats  and 
mice.  The  Mus  decumanua,  the  brown  or  Norway  rat,  with  his  little  cousin,  the  M. 
mu8€uliu,  or  house-mouse,  follow  commerce  and  establish  colonies  wherever  ships  touch  land. 
Thus  the  coast  of  California,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  are  by  no  means  badly  suppKed 
with  representatives  of  these  familiar  pests.  To  the  list  of  native  rodents  I  may  add  a 
small  jumping-mouse  {Jaeultu  ), 

The  vicinity  of  Cerros  Island  is  a  fiivorite  resort  for  that  interesting  animal,  the  sea-otter 
(Etihydra  marina).  Formerly  they  existed  in  great  abundance,  and  the  value  of  their  fur 
caused  them  to  be  hunted  with  relentless  energy.  A  man,  skilled  in  the  business,  could 
sometimes  realize  a  little  fortune  by  a  season^s  hunt.  I  was  informed  by  an  old  otter 
hunter  that  numbers  of  the  Northwest  Indians  were,  for  a  long  time,  annually  brought  with 
their  canoes  to  Cerros,  by  coasting  schooners,  from  whence  they  made  extensive  and  success- 
ful excursions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cerros  and  the  adjacent  islands.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  animal  fs  comparatively  scarce.  It  is  still  hunted,  however,  but  with  less 
vigor  than  of  yore.  The  skins  are  worth  from  $25  to  $50  each — one-fpurth  of  their  former 
price.  One  of  rare  size  and  beauty  occasionally  brings  $75.  The  sea-elephant  (Macrorkinus 
proboeeidiua),  one  of  the  most  gigantic  of  the  seal  family,  resorted  formerly  in  great  numbers 
to  Cerros  and  the  adjacent  islets.    They  were  much  sought  after  for  their  oil.    The  species, 
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ae  Captain  Scammon  informs  me,  is  now  nearly  extinct  on  this  coast.  Not  so,  bowerer,  with 
the  sea-Uon  (Oiaria  jubala).  ffe  is  more  prolific,  and  there  are  fewer  inducements  for  his  de> 
stracdon.  He  is,  however,  by  no  means  beyond  danger  from  the  oil-man.  At  certain  sea.soiis, 
when  the  lion  chances  to  have  a  little  fat  on  his  bones,  he  is  slaughtered  most  mercilessly. 
Fortunately  for  him,  bis  sitin  is  nearly  worthless,  or  there  would  be  a  double  inducement  for 
his  destruction.  Toward  the  north  end  of  the  island  there  is  a  great  breeding-place  for  these 
animals.  It  is  a  small  bay,  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  surrounded  on  the  land  by  a  perpendicular  cliff,  and  on  the  ocean-side  by  a  belt 
of  kelp.  It  is  thus  protected  both  from  winds  and  waves.  It  is  bordered  with  a  sandy  beach, 
some  200  paces  in  breadth.  The  access  by  land  is  exceedingly  diflScult,  and  can  only  be 
gained  by  careful  clambering  down  where  breaks  and  fissures  offer  hand  and  foothold.  This 
sequestered  and  quiet  place  is  the  comfortable  and  appropriate  resort  of  the  lionesses  to  bring 
forth  and  rear  their  younc;.  It  is  indeed  a  great  seal-nursery.  My  first  visit  to  this  interest- 
ing locality  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  July.  Seals,  in  countless  numbers,  literally 
covered  the.  beach.  They  were  of  every  conceivable  size,  from  the  young  one,  seemingly  a 
few  days  old,  up  to  the  full-grown  animal.  So  unconscious  of  danger  were  the  little  ones^that 
they  scarce  made  an  effort  to  get  out  of  the  way.  I  picked  up  many  of  them  in  my  hands ; 
afl^r  a  brief  struggle,  the  little  captive  would  yield,  and  seemed  to  fear  no  further  harm. 
Hundreds  slept  so  soundly,  that  I  rolled  them  over  before  they  could  be  induced  to  open  their 
great  baby-eyes.  While  thousands  slept  and  basked  on  the  shore,  an  equal  number  floated 
lazily  in  the  water,  or  dipped  and  dived  about  in  sport. 

The  mother-seals  were  more  timid  than  their  young,  but  seemed  less  alarmed  than  sarprised 
at  my  approach.  The  look  of  startled  inquiry  was  so  human  and  feminine — nay,  lady-like, 
that  I  felt  as  an  intruder  on  the  privacy  of  the  nursery. 

I  could  not  discover  any  individual  claim  set  up  by  the  mother  for  any  particular  little 
lion,  but,  like  a  great  socialistic  community,  maternal  love  seemed  to  be  joint-stock  property, 
and  each  infant  communist  had  a  mother  in  every  adult  female. 

The  fathers  of  the  great  family  appeared  in  point  of  numbers  to  be  largely  in  the  minority, 
counting,  as  I  judged,  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  adult  animals.  A  few  bearded,  growli^ 
old  fellows,  tumbled  about  in  the  water,  yelling  and  howling  in  a  most  threatening  manner  at 
me,  and  approaching  within  a  few  feet  of  where  I  stood.  A  pebble  tossed  at  one  of  them,  hotr. 
ever,  would  be  answered  by  a  plunge  beneath  the  surface  and  reappearance  at  a  safer  distance. 

I  witnessed  an  unexpected  act  of  tenderness  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  bugest  and  most 
boisterous  old  threatebera  for  a  little  one  that  seemed  to  claim  him  for  papa.  He  was  blowing 
and  screaming  at  me  fearfully,  when  a  young  one  at  my  feet  hustled  into  the  water,  glided  off 
to  the  old  one,  and,  childlike,  placed  its  mouth  up  to  his.  The  old  savage  ceased  his  noise, 
returning  the  caress,  and  seemed,  for  several  seconds,  to  forget  his  wrath  at  the  unwelcome 
intruder.  Tliis  show  of  affection  saved  his  life.  I  was  at  the  moment,  rifle  in  hand,  waiting 
a  chance  to  dislocate  his  neck.  I  wanted  the  skull  of  an  otaria  for  my  collection,  and  his  huge 
size  suggested  him  as  an  appropriate  vicUm.  I  at  once  lost  all  murderous  desire,  and  left  him 
to  the  further  enjoyment  of  parental  felicity.  * 

The  noise  and  uproar  of  the  locality  are  scarcely  to  be  imagined.  '  A  hundred  thousand  seals 
grunting,  coughing,  and  shrieking  at  the  same  instant,  made  a  phocine  pandemonium  I  shall 
never  forget.    I  will  observe  here  that  the  male  was  fully  four  times  as  large  as  the  female. 

In  giving  the  generic  and  specific  names  of  the  the  sea-lion  (Otaria  jubcUa\  I  have  followed 
the  writers  on  the  zoology  of  the  Pacific.  The  skulls  in  the  collection  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  are  so  labelled.  Newberry  calls  it  an  Otaria^  with  a  question  as 
to  the  species,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  R.  K^  Reports.  It  seems,  however,  according  to  Gray, 
who  has  investigated  the  subject,  that  our  sea-lion  belongs  to  the  genus  Miniatopias  (E.  Sldlerii^ 
Gray).  This  is  the  name  of  \he  fur-Beat  of  the  north,  which  our  fea-lian  does  not  resemble, 
at  least  in  fur-producing  qualities.  Its  identity  with  the  K  SteUerii  seems  to  be  based  upon 
the  evidences  presented  by  two  skulls  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  from  the  bay  of 
Monterey,  California.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  hardly  be  sufficient,  without  further  inves- 
tigation, to  justify  the  placing  of  our  hairy  lion  with  the /ur-<!oa^  Eumatopias. 

There  may  be  a  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  California  sea-lion,  with  his  manelets  neck, 
can  be  identical  with  the  southern  Otaria  juhatay  whose  designation  of  **  lion  *'  is  obtained  from 
the  male  having  the  leonine  appendix  of  a  mane.  It  is  not  impossible — hardly  improbable*— 
that  our  sea-lion,  like  our  gray  whale,  remiuns  yet  to  be  christened  with  a  scientific  name  by 
some  zoological  high-priest. 

The  sea-elephant,  though  usually  bearing  the  name  before  given  {Macrorhimts  proboscidiug) 
is  really  M,  Anffustiroalnts — the  former  belonging  to  high  northern  parallels,  and  perhaps, 
never  reaching  as  far  south  as  San  Francisco ;  while  the  latter  extends  from  Oregon  to  at 
least  as  far  as  Cape  San  Lucas,  where  Captain  Scammon  informs  me  he  has  oflen  seen  them. 
How  much  farther  south  thev  extend  I  am  not  informed. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  I  only  observed  one  other  seal  at  Cerros.    It  was  a  beautifully 

spotted  animal^-dark'Spots  on  a  yellowish  ground — known  as  the  leopard-seal  (I^ioea fy. 

There  are  really  several  pbocas  on  the  Califbmia  coast,  and  the  question  of  identity  remains 
yet  to  be  settled  as  to  most  of  the  Pinnipedes  of  our  shores. 

From  seals  the  transition  to  the  subject  of  wfuUea  is  easy.    But  if  dottbt  is  applicable  to 
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the  naming  of  our  seals,  it  is  still  increased  when  applied  to  the  whales.  The  "  California 
gray  "  is  the  familiar  name  of  the  whale  that  formerly  resorted  to  ScammoD's  Lagoon  in  im- 
mense numbers  to  bring  forth  their  young.  They  had  remained,  probably  for  ages,  undis- 
turbed by  man  in  this  hidden  inland  sea,  until  Captain  Scammon  disclosed  their  secret  hiding- 
place  in  the  year  1855.  The  havoc  made  amongst  them  for  the  next  few  years  was  terrific, 
and  their  numbers  became  rapidly  reduced.  They  still  frequent  the  lagoon,  but  no  longer  in 
such  astonishing  numbers.  They  are  yet  hunted  by  whalers,  but  with  diminished  energy. 
The  destruction  has  been  greatest  amongst  the  females,  as  their  size  is  at  least  double  that 
of  the  male,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  yielded  is  in  proportion,  viz.,  about  forty  barrels  for  the  fe- 
male and  twenty  for  the  male. 

There  are  several  whales  besides  the  "  gray,^*  such,  as  the  *'  humpback,"  and  "  sulphur- 
bottom,"  etc.  The  two  latter  are  often  encountered  and  taken  for  their  oil,  but  do  not,  like 
the  first  named,  seem  to  pertain  particulariy  to  our  coast,  nor,  like  it,  go  and  come  at  certain 
fixed  periods,  nor  seek  the  shelter  of  our  shallow  bays  and  lagoons  to  bring  forth  their  young. 
The  .igrray  is  doubtless  new  to  science,  and  remains,  with  several  less  important  members  of  its 
family  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  be  yet  examined  by  competent  scientific  authority. 

The  habits  of  the  animal  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Captain  Scammon,  of  the  United 
States  Revenue  Service,  whose  extensive  opportunities  for  observation  have  been  improved 
with  untiring  industry,  and  whose  labors  when  given  to  the  public  will  have  conferred  do  small 
benefit  on  science.  He  has  made  numerous  accurate  and  excellent  drawings  of  the  gray  as 
well  as  of  several  other  species  of  whale  found  on  our  coast,  the  proportions  corrected  from 
actual  measurements.* 

HERPETOLOGY--BIRDS,   INSECTS. 

In  herpetology  there  was  found  a  rattlesnake  from  12  to  16  inches  in  length,  of  a  dull- 
brown  color,  with  rattles  of  an  almost  pure  white.  Its  habits  varied  from  that  of  its  family 
in  its  lack  of  coinbative  qualities,  being  difiicult  to  provoke  it  to  battle ;  it  but  seldom  used 
its  rattles  and  made  a  hissing  or  blowing  sound,  like  an  adder.  Several  species  of  lizards,  one 
with  very  bright  hues,  occur,  but  not  abundantly.  A  single  species  of  frog  was  abundant  in 
most  of  the  fi'esh-water  springs. 

Birds  were  not  abundant,  save  those  of  the  ocean.  Doves,  wrens,  crows,  buzzards,  fly- 
catchers, and  probably  two  species  of  hawk,  were  found  in  the  mountain's. 

Insect  life  is  not  favored  by  appropriate  natural  conditions,  and  therefore  not  abundant. 
I  obtained  not  more  than  ten  species,  among  them  a  brilliant  wasp,  and  a  large  night-moth 
that  in  flitting  about  was  at  first  mistaken  for  a  bat.  1  obtained  but  two  specimens,  and 
they  were  unfortunately  mutilated  in  packing  my  collection. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  species  of  marine  shells  were  gathered  in  a  few  days.  They 
were  examined  by  Dr.  Newcomb,  who  found  amongst  them  a  remarkable  commingling  of 
northern  and  southern  types,  evidencing  an  alternation  of  northern  and  southern  currents,  as 
is  observed  under  the  head  of  *'  currents  "  in  another  place. 

Of  the  terrestrial  air-breathing  mollusks  only  a  single  snail  was  found  {Helix  Veatehiana, 
Newcomb).  It  was  rather  abundant.  The  same  species  occurred  in  great  numbers  on  the 
main  opposite  Elide  Island. 

The  abetone  {HalUotis )  is  the  only  mollusk  of  economic  value.     Its  shell  is  valuable 

for  ornamental  purposes  in  certain  manufactures,  and  the  flesh  is  often  dried  and  sent  to  China. 
The  animal  is  abundant  on  the  half-submerged  rocks  of  the  south  end  of  the  island. 

FISHES. 

Fishes  are  abundant  along  the  shores  of  Cerros  as  well  as  in  the  bay  of  Viscaino  every- 
where. The  lagoons  swarm  with  them.  The  variety  is  very  great.  Of  the  small  collection 
I  was  able  to  secure,  Dr.  W.  0.  Ayres  found  nearly  all  to  be  specifically  new.  The  great  Jew- 
fish  (Stereolepas  Oigas^  Ayres)— which  occasionally  strays  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco— 
abounds  here.  The  great  size  to  which  it  attains  is  remarkable,  weighing  from  one  hundred 
to  four  hundred  pounds.  The  flesh  is  exceedingly  delicate  as  an  article  of  food.  If  speedy 
conveyance  could  be  had  to  San  Francisco  the  stereolepas  would  be  a  favorite  of  our  fish- 
market. 

The  shark  family  is  well  represented  by  several  small  species  of  that  detestable  group ;  they 
abound  in  the  shoal  water,  very  close  to  the  shore. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

I  WISH  I  could  say  as  much  for  the  soil  as  for  the  climate.  The  earth  is  an  alkaline  clay, 
harsh  and  barren,  and  I  fear  could  not  be  coaxed  to  yield  any  of  the  products  desirable  to 
the  horticulturist.  One  of  my  party  planted  beans,  lettuce,  etc.,  where  irrigation  could  be 
employed ;  but  nothing  flourished.  And  yet  the  native  flora  is  somewhat  extensive.  I  col- 
lected some  fifty  species  of  flowering  plants.  Two  of  them  claimed  the  dignity  of  trees,  viz., 
a  pine  and  a  cedar.      There  are  two  groves  of  pines — of  some   three  hundred  acres  in 

^  In  the  Appendix  wiU  be  found  interestlDg  details  in  every  point  of  view.— (/Sm  Captain  Scammon's 
ocooontin  Appendix  H.) 
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extent  each  (Appendix  G).  They  occupy  the  northwestern  slope  of  the  north  mountain- 
range.  They  commence  on  the  crest,  or  backbone,  and  extend  down  the  side  perhaps  the 
fourth  of  a  mile.  They  are  within  the  calm  zone,  and  seem  never  to  have  been  shaken  with 
more  than  a  breath  of  air.  Some  of  the  trees  were  from  60  to  70  feet  in  height.  Exceed- 
ingly tall  and  slender  saplings  stood  as  erect  as  flag-poles.  (This  pine  is  referred  to  in  the 
Appendix.) 

The  cedar  grew  more  in  the  sheltered  ravines.  It  had  also  braved  the  winds  at  points 
within  the  windy  zone,  but  its  body  lay  almost  flat  against  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

A  dwarf-oak,  a  mere  tall  shrub,  was  found  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Ayres.  An  arctos- 
taphylon  (manzanito)  occurred  near  the  summit.     It  attained  a  height  of  about  10  feet^ 

The  botanical  collection  wa9  given  to  Mr.  Bloomer,  the  curator  of  that  department  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Dr.  Eellog  described  and  figured  many  of  them.  '  They  proved  to  be 
nearly  all  specifically  and  some  generally  new.  For  a  more  particular  description  of  some  of 
the  more  interesting  species,  I  refer  to  the  Appendix.  The  two  interesting  species  of  Rhus 
(R.  Lentiana  and  /?.  Vealchiana)  form  marked  features  in  the  island  flora,  the  former  for  the 
Gclicious  acid  exudation  of  its  fruit,  and  the  latter  for  its  strangely  grotesque  growth  and  the 
picturesque  effect  of  its  profusion  of  pink  flowers. 

A  shrub  that  rooted  itself  in  crevices  of  the  rocks  in  considerable  abundance  bore  an  ex- 
cellent gland-like  fruit,  having  much  the  appearance  and  size  of  a  small  acorn,  and  tasting 
like  a  chestnut.  The  goats  and  deer  fed  both  on  the  fruit  and  leaves.  The  genus  is  described 
in  the  **  Boundary  Survey  Report "  as  Simondsia,  and  the  present  species  was  named  by  Dr. 
Kellag  as  the  8.  Pabulosa. 

The  grasses  were  few  and  sparse.  I  lost  those  I  collected.  The  goats  and  deer  could 
derive  but  scanty  sustenance  from  the  grasses,  and  therefore  the  fine  condition  they  were  in 
was,  of  course,  drawn  from  some  other  class  of  food. 

A  beautiful  yellow-flowered  agave  or  aloe  plant,  about  12  feet  in  height,  with  a  stem  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  branching  and  spreading  at  the  top  and  terminating 
in  a  profusion  of  golden  blossoms,  was  tolerably  abundant.  The  flower-cups  were  filled  with 
a  fragrant,  sweet  liquid. 

The  cactus  family  was  represented  by  some  four  or  five  species ;  among  them  a  giant  coreus 
and  a  very  minute  species  of  Mamalaria^  with  a  disproportionately  large  fiower,  exceedingly 
fragrant. 

Of  the  Cryptogamia,  I  found  one  fern  and  some  half-dozen  lichens  ;  one  of  them  only  was 
abundant,  on  the  rocks  in  one  locality,  toward  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  It  was  two  or 
three  inches  in  height,  somewhat  branched,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  resembled  a  8ierocaul<m. 
The  lichens  have  not  yet  been  determined.  The  collection  is  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  ere  long  will  be  reached  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of  Bolander  and  Kellag. 

Of  the  marine  Algro  the  giant  kelp-weed  (Macrocystua  pjtrifera)  is  the  most  important  and 
conspicuous.  The  singular  fact  of  its  disappearance  in  a  great  measure  from  certain  portions 
of  the  coast  of  Lower  California  is  noticed  in  Captain  Scajinmon's  notes.  Captain  S.  informs 
me  that  the  same  thing  occurred  at  Pitcaim^s  Island  some  years  ago— the  kelp  disappeared 
and  left  certain  portions  of  the  shore  exposed  to  the  unbroken  fury  of  the  waves,  which,  ere 
the  decay  of  the  Macrocystus.  had  been  noted  for  calmness  and  quiet.  In  the  course  of 
five  or  six  years,  however,  the  kelp  again  sprang  up  and  reoccupied  its  old  field,  and  bade  the 
waves  be  still  once  more. 

This  disappearance  of  the  great  wave-soothing  ocean-plant  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for 
by  its  buoyancy — lifting  the  stones  on  which  it  is  rooted,  and  floating  off  with  the  anchor  that 
could  hold  the  younger,  but  not  the  mature  plant,  with  its  immense  length,  its  great  cysts  of 
air,  and  its  broad,  cellular  floating  leaves,  impelled  by  storms  and  currents.  It  is  to  be  hipped 
this  important  sea-weed  may  again  fringe  the  coast  from  which  it  has  partially  departed. 

The  Macrocystus  is  at  present  attracting  attention  as  a  source  of  iodine.  It  is  said  to  be, 
along  our  coast,  particularly  rich  in  that  valuable  substance.  It  may  be  destined  to  add 
another  item  to  the  list  of  California  resources. 

In  illustration  of  the  volcanic  action  existing  along  our  coast,  I  append  the  following  article. 
A  chain  of  submarine  volcanoes  lying  parallel  with  our  shore,  and  not  greatly  distant  from 
it,  may  account  for  the  slight  earthquakes  that  rather  too  frequently  disturb  us : 

BORACIC  ACID  IN  THE  SEA-WATER  OF  THE  COAST  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

From  the  ProetedingB  of  the  Calif omtja  Academy  of  Natural  Scienees,  January  17,  1859. 

Dr.  John  A.  Yeatch  read  the  following  paper  on  the  occurrence  of  boracic  acid  in  the 
sea-water  of  the  Pacific : 

"  The  existence  of  boracic  acid  in  the  sea-water  of  our  coast  was  brought  to  my  notice  in 
July,  1857.  I  had,  in  the  month  of  January  of  the  previous  year,  discovered  borate  of  soda 
and  other  borates  in  solution  in  the  water  of  a  mineral  spring  in  Tehama  County,  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.    Prosecuting  the  research,  I  found  traces  of  boracic 
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acid — in  the  form  of  borates — in  nearly  all  the  mineral  springs  with  which  the  State  of  Call 
fomia  abounds. 

*^  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  coast  mountains.  Borate  of  soda  was  so  abundant  In 
one  particular  locality  that  enormous  crystals  of  that  salt  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  a 
shallow  lake,  or  rather  marsh,  one  or  two  hundred  acres  in  extent. 

"  The  crystals  were  hexahedral,  with  beyelled  or  replaced  edges,  and  truncated  angles ; 
attuning  the  size,  in  some  cases,  of  four  inches  in  length  by  two  in  diameter,  forming  splendid 
and  attractive  specimens.*  In  the  same  neighborhood  a  cluster  of  small  thermal  springs 
were  observed  holding  free  boracic  acid  in  solution.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  these,  a  great 
number  of  hot-springs,  of  a  temperature  of  212®,  rose  up  through  the  fissures  of  a  silicious 
rock.  These  springs  held*  a  considerable  quantity  of  borax,  as  well  as  free  boracic  acid. 
Many  other  localities  furnished  similar  indications,  but  in  less  exten:ftive  form. 

*^  In  progress  of  the  examination,  I  found  that  the  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  San  Francisco  market,  and  which,  it  was  understood,  came  from  certain 
deposits  of  that  article  on  the  sea  margin  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  aho  furnished 
boracic  acid.  I  was  led  to  attribute  it  to  the  fact  of  mineral  springs  emptying  into  the  la- 
goons furnishing  the  salt. 

"  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise,  when,  on  a  visit  to  the  localities,  I  found 
no  trace  of  acid  in  any  of  the  springs  in  the  adjacent  district.  This  led  to  an  examination  of 
the  sea-water,  and  a  detection  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  boracic  acid  therein. 

"  It  was  at  Santa  B&rbara,  where  I  first  detected  it,  and  subsequently  at  various  points, 
from  San  Diego  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  form  of  borate  of  soda,  and 
perhaps  of  lime.  The  quantity  diminishes  toward  the  north.  It  is  barely  perceptible  in 
specimens  of  water  brought  from  beyond  Oregon,  and  seems  to  meet  its  maximum  near  San 
Diego. 

**  This  peculiarity  seems  to  extend  no  great  distance  seaward.  Water  taken  SO  or  40  mUes 
west  of  San  Francisco  gave  no  trace  of  acid.  In  12  specimens,  taken  at  various  points  betwixt 
this  port  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Gulick,  of  Honolulu,  only  that  nearest 
our  coast  gave  boracic  acid.  In  10  specimens,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr.  W.  0.  Ayres,  taken 
up  by  Dr.  J.  D.  B.  Stillman,  in  a  trip  of  one  of  the  Pacific  mail-steamers  from  Panama  to  this 
place,  no  acid  was  discovered  south  of  the  Cortes  Shoals. 

'*  I  hope  in  future  to  be  able  to  make  more  accurate  and  extended  examinations,  unless 
some  one  more  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject  should  take  it  in  hand.  With  this 
view,  I  solicited  the  attention  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry  to  these  facts  while  he  was  in  this  city, 
on  his  way  to  join  Lieutenant  Ives's  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition,  hoping  he  might  think  it 
worthy  of  investigation  during  his  stay  on  this  coast.  With  the  same  view,  I  now  submit  them 
to  the  Academy.'* 

APPENDIX  (J). 

TITANIFEROUS    IRON    ORB. 

The  above  species  of  ore,  I  believe,  is  not  found  in  many  localities  in  abundance.  The 
superior  value  of  the  iron  produced  from  it  will  doubtless  produce  a  demand  for  the  ore.  The 
following  article,  as  bearing  upon  the  subject,  I  clip  from  a  December  number  of  the  Mining 
and  Scimiijic  Preaa  of  San  Francisco : 

**TITiLNIUM      IRON. 

**  A  valuable  discovery  is  reported  in  the  English  papers,  which  consists  of  a  cheap  process 
for  smelting  titanic  iron  ore,  which  has  hitherto  defied,  or  greatly  perplexed,  all  ironmasters 
and  scientific  men  in  the  trade.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  iron  made  from  titaniferous  ore 
is  most  valuable,  on  account  of  its  hardness  and  tensile  strength  being  five  times  greater  than 
ordinary  iron ;  this  iron  will  be  admirably  adopted  for  plating  on  iron-clads,  and  also  for  rails, 
on  account  of  its  hardness  and  strength,  and  the  discoverer  will  be  prepared  to  test  this  iron 
against  any  other  iron  hitherto  discovered  for  these  purposes,  or  for  making  steel.  If  the 
discovery  is  one  which  can  be  cheaply  introduced,  or  one  by  which  titanium  iron  can  be  manu- 
factured at  about  the  cost  of  Bessemer  steel,  it  will  be  a  valuable  one  indeed. 

**  A  company  has  recently  been  formed  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  titanic  steel  and 
iron  after  the  mode  devised  by  Mr.  Mushet,  which,  we  believe,  is  nearly  ready  to  go  into 
operation.  Wo  perceive  from  the  London  Mining  Journaiy  last  received,  that  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting  of  this  company  has  been  called,  to  take  into  consideration  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  company  with  Messrs.  Mushet  &  Clare,  with  a  view  to  the  modification 
thereof.  This  may  possibly  have  some  reference  to  the  new  discovery  above  spoken  of.  At 
all  events,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  well-known  and  valuable  properties  of 
titanium  will  soon  be  economically  introduced  into  the  manu&cture  of  iron,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  work  a  most  important  improvement  in  this  great  agent  of  civilization  and  practical 
mechanism.'' 

*  This  is  the  well-known  **  Borax  Lake/*  the  property  of  the  "  GaUfonia  Borax  Company."    It  is 
being  extensively  worked  at  preeent,  and  fkimiBhes  large  qaantitieB  of  the  beet  commercial  borax  known* 
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APPENDIX  (K). 

ERBOB  IN  COAST   CHABTS  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

Thb  chart  roost  in  use  is  that  of  James  Imraj  and  Son,  London.  The  entire  coast,  from  a 
short  distance  below  San  Diego  to  near  Cape  St  Lucas,  is  placed  some  14  miles  too  far  to  the 
west,  as  is  established  by  numerous  careful  observations.  The  little  guano  island  of  Elide,  in 
the  bay  of  San  Sebastian,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  is  in  latitude  28*^  37'  N.,  and  longitude 
IH*^  26'  W.,  as  determined  by  Captain  R.  N.  Dearing.  This  position  would  pkce  it  far  inland 
on  Imlay's  chart  The  pemnsula  is,  therefore,  several  miles  narrower  than  usually  represented 
on  the  maps,  unless  a  corresponding  error  exists  as  to  its  eastern  or  gulf  coast  As  the  pearl- 
fishery  drew  early  attention  to  the  gulf,  it  is  probable  the  prominent  points  on  the  shores  w&e 
pretty  correctly  established  by  the  Spanish  navigators.  The  position  of  Cape  San  Lacaa 
early  determined  by  the  Abb6  Chappe. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A  HISTORY  OF  OLD   OR  LOWER 

CALIFORNIA. 

[A  poBttaumoos  work,  written  orlffiaally  in  Spanish,  by  Padre  Fbanocsco  Jayieb  Olavueiio,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesna.    Tranototcd  into  Italifta  fUi  publltAlioB.    Venice,  1789.    Fpfmi  Itnliun  to  Spanish, 
by  the  priest  Nicolas  Qabcia,  de  San  Vicente  ;  Juak  B.  Nayabbo,  editor.     Mexico,  1852. 


Translated  ftom  this  edition  into  English,  by  A.  G.  Randall,  Secretary  and  Ti-anslator  of  the  Lower 
California  Oompany^s  Szploring  Expedition.    San  Francisco,  May,  1887.] 

From  Preface  of  the  Editor. — "  The  publication  of  *  Three  Ages  of  Mexico/  by  Father 
Cavo,  having  been  concluded  in  our  ^  Library,'  and  being  desirous  of  offering  to  our  sub- 
scribers another  national  historical  work,  we  could  not  hesitate  in  our  choice,  after  seeing 
the  *  History  of  California,'  by  the  celebrated  Vera  Cruz  Jesuit,  Clavijero. 

"  The  universal  fiune  which  this  distinguished  writer  has  acquired  by  his  *  Ancient  History 
of  Mexico,'  obviates  the  necessity  of  any  panegyric  on  the  work  which  we  now  offer  our  sub- 
scribers. It  was  left  unpublished  by  the  author  at  his  death,  but  was  subsequently  published 
in  Venice  in  1789,  in  two  small  volumes.  The  difficulties  encountered  by  Clavijero  to  have 
his  great  work  published  in  Spanish,  and  which  finally  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  print- 
ing of  it  in  that  tongue,  without  doubt  induced  him  to  also  write  the  History  of  California 
in  Italian  ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  the  first  to  present  it,  returned  to  its  native 
language. 

*^  We  have  had  in  view  two  translations  from  which  to  select  what  would  serve  for  our 
text,  one  of  which  was  made  by  the  clergyman  Nicolas  Garcia,  of  San  Vicente,  well  known 
among  us  by  his  various  elementary  works  *,  the  other  is  by  Don  Diego  Troncoso  and  Buene- 
cino,  also  author  of  an  unpublished  translation  of  the  *  Ancient  History  of  Mexico.' 

**  After  a  thorough  examination  of  both,  we  have  given  preference  to  that  of  Father  San 
Vicente,  as  being  generally  more  exact  and  of  better  style.  Notwithstanding,  a  careful 
revision  has  revealed  some  errors,  inevitable  in  works  of  this  nature,  and  we  have  made  the 
necessary  corrections,  at  times  making  use  of  happier  interpretations  of  Senor  Troncoso. 
We  also  avail  ourselves  of  an  appendix  inserted  at  the  latter  part  which  he  added  to  his 
translation,  in  which  he  refers  briefly  to  the  progress  of  California,  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  up  to  the  year  1796. 

"  We  have  not  copied  the  original  Italian  map,  as,  being  made  in  Europe,  almost  from 
memory,  after  the  death  of  the  author,  it  doea  not  merit  confidence ;  instead  of  which  we 
shall  give  another,  more  modern,  with  greater  probability  of  correctness. 

"  It  only  remains  for  ns  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Sefior  J.  M.  Andrade,  the  proprietor  of 
the  work  now  offered  to  our  readers,  who  generously  furnished  it,  solely  for  the  pleasure  of 
contributing  to  our  Library."  (Biblioteca.) 

From  Notice  of  the  Trandator. — "  In  relation  to  ;the  map,  the  Venetian  editors  observe, 
that  it  was  got  up  by  Don  Ramon  Tarros,  who  had  the  use  of  the  maps  of  Father  Consag, 
and  which  yfeve  published  in  the  *  Notices  of  California,'  making  use  of  the  data  furnished 
by  the  author  of  that  work,  and  some  verbal  information  from  missionaries  resident  in  Ven- 
ice.  So  far  as  distances  are  concerned,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  they  can^t 
be  considered  exact,  as  they  are  mostly  furnished  by  persons  who,  although  sincere,  judged 
from  calculation  or  guess-work." 

From  the  Preface  of  the  Author. — "  Although  *01d  California,'  from  its  discovery,  began 
to  acquire  celebnty  for  the  pearls  which  abound  in  the  neighboring  waters,  and,  although  its 
coasts  were  scarcely  known,  and  almost  nothing  of  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  no  one 
was  found  during  the  past  two  centuries  to  undertake  writing  its  history.  In  the  present  century, 
after  the  Jesuits  had  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  had 
established  numerous  missions.  Father  Miguel  Venegas,  a  Mexican  Jesuit — making  use  of  let- 
ters of  the  missionaries,  and  especially  of  those  of  Fathers  Salvatierra,  Piccolo,  and  Ugarte, 
who  were  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated ;  of  the  manuscript  history  of  Sonora,  made  up  by 
the  indefatigable  Father  Kino,  from  the  diary  of  the  Captain-Governor  of  California,  Estevan 
Rodriguez  Lorenzo ;  of  the  written  accounts  of  the  erudite  Father  Segismundo  Taraval,  and 
of  other  original  documents  found  in  the  archives  of  Mexico-— wrote  in  a  bulky  volume  its  his- 
tory. The  manuscript  of  Venegas  was  forwarded  to  Madrid  to  Father  Andres  Marcos  Bur- 
riel,  an  erudite  and  laborious  Jesuit  of  the  province  of  Toledo,  and  well  known  for  his  work 
on  the  *  Ancient  Weights  and  Measures '  of  that  city.    He,  after  having  put  this  history  in 
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better  shape,  cutting  U  down  here,  adding  to  it  there  with  new  material,  in  part  sent  to 
him  from  Mexico,  and  in  part  taken  from  the  archives  in  Madrid,  as  well  as  that  taken  from 
many  authors,  printed  it  at  that  court  in  the  year  1767,  dedicating  it  to.  the  Catholic  King  l^er- 
nando  VI.,  in  the  name  of  the  Mexican  province.  The  work  came  to  light  with  the  modest 
title  of  *  Notices  of  California,'  inasmuch  as  that  learned  Spaniard  did  not  believe  that  he 
would  have  the  tnaterial  necessary  for  a  history ;  but  the  English  translator,  afterward  imita- 
ted by  the  Frenchman  and  Hollander,  gave  it  for  title,  *  A  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Cali- 
fornia,' London,  1769.  Notwithstanding,  it  contained  nothing  of  natural  history.  Subse- 
quently Padre  Jacob  Begcrt,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  was  for  seventeen  years  a  missionary  in 
California,  having  returned  home  from  that  country,  wrote  in  German,  and  published  in 
Munich,  in  1772,  a  new  history  of  California,  of  which,  although  we  know  it  was  well  recoived 
there,  we  can't  make  use,  as  it  has  not  reached  us. 

"  In  the  Spanish  edition,  it  not  only  lacks  natural  history,  but  also  much  essential  informa- 
tion, and  contains  many  errors,  although  unblamable.  To  these  the  Abbots  Miguel  df^l 
Barco  and  Lucas  Ventura,  by  their  diligence,  sought  to  apply  a  remedy,  being  practical 
men  in  California,  sincere  and  very  correct.  The  Abbot  del  Barco  was  a  missionary  there 
for  the  space  of  thirty  years,  and  visited  all  the  missions,  and,  although  not  a  professional 
naturalist,  nor  would  the  important  duties  of  his  ministry  permit  of  his  dedicating  himself 
to  the  study  of  nature,  still,  being  of  an  observing  turn  of  mind,  and  gifted  with  a  good  criti- 
cal judgment,  he  could  observe  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  Hud  afterward  write  solficiefit 
to  give  a  correct  idea  of,  the  soil,  climate,  productions,  and  animals  of  California.  The  Abbot 
Ventura  was  also  eleven  years  missionary  of  Loreto,  and  solicitor  for  all  the  miFsions,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  was  wcU  informed  in  relation  to  all  the  business  of  the  peninsula.  These 
persons  corrected  the  Spanish  edition,  and  added  thereto  the  essay  on  natural  history,  and 
the  information  lacking,  continuing  the  narration  up  to  1768. 

"  Believing  that  I  can  render  a  service  to  the  public,  presenting  to  it  a  truthful  and  correct 
history  of  California,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  said  writings,  omitting  from  the  Spanish 
history  every  thing  which  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  have  a  bearing  on  that  of  said  pen- 
insula. Although  I  have  made  use  of  all  the  knowledge  which  I  have  acquired  through  my 
studies  and  investigations,  and  have  obtained  verbul  information  from  persons  who  have  been 
many  years  in  California,  yet,  it  being  very  easy  for  an  author  to  commit  errors  in  writing  the 
history  of  a  country  where  he  has  not  been,  I  have  caused  two  persons  of  the  roost  practical 
of  that  country  to  revise  this  work,  and  my  experience  has  shown  that  this  step  has  not  been 
superfluous." 

Note  of  A,  Q.  R.^  present  Translator, — ^Here  follows  an  extended  criticism,  by  said  anther, 
of  all  other  historians  who  had  written  on  Mexico  and  California,  in  which  he  handles  them  with- 
out gloves,  demonstrating  that  they  had  written  nothing  reliable  on  the  subject ;  this  refers 
particularly  to  Pau,  Robertson,  Lacroix,  and  Jos6  Joaquin  de  Mora,  the  last  of  whom  he 
accuses  of  misspelling  nearly  all  the  Mexican  names,  even  that  of  Javier  in  the  fronUspiece  of 
the  work,  which  was  published  in  London  in  1826. 


BOOK  FIRST. 

SITUATION-SOIL-CLIMATB-MINEaALa-PLANTS,   AND   ANIMALS  OF   CALIFORNIA. 

Old  or  Lower  California  is  a  peninsula  of  Septentrional  America,  which,  being  separated 
from  the  continent  of  New  Spain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  at  83°  N.  latitude,  and 
202°  longitude,  terminates  at  Cape  St.  Lucas  at  22**  24'  N.  latitude,  and  268°  longitude.* 

This  cape  is  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula ;  the  Colorado  River  is  the  eastern 
extremity,  and  the  port  of  San  Diego,  situated  in  88*'  N.  latitude,  and  about  256*^  longitude, 
may  be  considered  the  western  boundary.  To  the  north  and  northwest  it  borders  on  coun- 
tries of  barbarous  nations,  but  little  known  on  the  coasts,  and  not  at  all  in  the  interior ;  on 
the  west  its  shores  are  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ooean,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Cal^for^ 
nia,  also  called  the  Red  Sea,  from  the  reddish  appearance  of  its  waters ;  iJso  the  Sea  of  Cortes, 
in  honor  of  the  famous  conqueror  of  Mexico,  who  was  the  means  of  its  discovery,  and  navi- 
gated there.  The  length  of  the  peninsula  is  10  degrees ;  its  width  varies  from  10  to  20  or 
more  leagues. 

The  name  California  was,  in  the  first  place,  given  to  one  part  only,  but  afterward  it  waa 
extended  over  the  whole  peninsula ;  and  some  geographers  have  even  taken  the  liberty  to 
comprise  under  this  name  New  Mexico,  the  Apache  country,  and  other  regions  north,  very 

•  In  relation  to  tbo  geographical  longitude  of  California,  thero  is  a  variety  of  pinions  among  geo^ 
raphera.  I  rely  upon  tne  obtiervations  modo  by  the  Spanish  astronomer.  Vicente  Dos,  of  which  mentiiNi 
is  made  In  the  supplement  to  the  Gazette  of  PSearo,  November  18, 1790,  according  to  which  there  Is  a 
difference  of  7  hours  and  S8  minutes  between  the  meridian  of  Paris  and  that  of  Ban  Joe6,  near  Gi^ 
St.  Lncas,  tram  which  difference  it  is  dadaced  that  the  longitude  of  San  Jos^  as  well  as  Cape  St.  Locas, 
which  ia  on  the  ffame  meridian,  is  368*. 
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distant  from  real  California,  and  not  connected  with  it.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  believed  that  Cortez,  who  was  versed  in  Latin,  called  the  port  where  he 
first  arrived,  ealida/ornaxy  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heut,  and  that  this  was  afterward 
changed  into  California.* 

The  occidental  coast,  washed  by  the  Pacific,  commencing  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  extends  to 
the  northwest,  and  runs  in  the  same  direction  above  the  peninsula,  perhaps  to  the  most  westerly 
extremity  of  America.  The  lands  bordering  on  the  shore  of  this  part  of  California  are  as  a 
general  thing  dry,  barren,  and  sandy,  unpopulated,  and  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  even  wood  and  water.  Besides,  there  is  hardly  a  port  where  vessels  can  find  shelter 
from  the  northwest  winds  which  prevail  there.  Barks  and  other  small  craft  cannot  make 
the  coast  without  risk  of  being  lost  on  the  rocks,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  sea  prevailing. 
The  ports  best  known  on  that  coast  are  those  of  £1  Marques  or  Santiago,  Magdalcna,  Ano 
Nuevo,  San  Juan,  Nepomuceno,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego,  and,  above  the  peninsula, 
Monterey,  in  dV  N.  latitude.  The  capes  are  St.  Lucas,  which  is  the  most  notable,  Morro 
Hermoso,  Engafio  (false  cape),  Afio  Nuevo,  and  del  Rey.  The  coast  up  to  40°  constantly 
inclines  to  the  northwest ;  from  here  to  the  42**  it  breaks  toward  the  north  ;  knd  from  42  , 
where  Cape  Mendocino  is  situated,  it  returns  to  the  first  direction.  The  discoveries  made 
by  the  Spaniards  up  to  the  year  1770,  terminate  at  Cape  Blanco  of  San  Sebastian  in  latitude 
48".  In  this  or  the  following  year  it  is  said  that  they  advanced  to  66°  and  even  68° ;  but  we, 
not  having  seen  any  account  of  these  voyages,  cannot  say  any  thing  in  relation  to  their  dis- 
coveries. 

The  eastern  coast,  formed  by  the  gulf,  commences  at  Gape  Porfia,  distant  more  than  ten 
leagues  from  Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  runs  in  about  the  same  direction  as  the  other  coast.  Be- 
tween these  two  capes  is  the  port  of  San  Bemab6,  where  ships  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
usually  put  in.  The  ports  on  the  gulf  are  Palmas,  Cerralvo,  La  Paz,  San  Carlos,  Loreto,  San 
Bruno,  Comondu,  La  Concepcion,  Los  Angeles,  San  Luis,  La  Yisitacion,  and  San  Felipe  de 
Jesus.  Between  Cennlvo  and  La  Paz  there  is  a  small  peninsula;  which  extends  toward  the 
north,  and  another  between  Comondu  and  La  Concepcion.  The  capes  on  this  coast,  commen- 
cing from  the  Porfia,  are  called  Cerralvo,  San  Lorenzo,  the  Pulpit,  San  Marcos,  the  Virgins, 
San  Miguel,  and  San  Gabriel.  From  31°  the  coast  breaks  toward  ihe  north,  and  much  more 
from  the  32°,  which  direction  it  follows  up  to  th*e  Colorado  River,  the  terminus  of  the  penin- 
sula and  the  gulf. 

Coming  down  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  toward  the  southeast,  the  shores  of  the 
Pineria,  Sonora,  Ostimuri,  Sinaloa,  Culiacan,  Cbiametta,  and  Acaponeta,  are  found,  all  prov- 
inces of  New  Spain,  until  you  arrive  at  Cape  Corrientes,  situated  at  20°  26'  N.  latitude,  and 
about  270°  W.  longitude.  This  cape  and  that  of  St.  Lucas  form  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  by  which 
communication  is  had  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  FoUowing  down  from  Cape  Cdrrientes,  in 
the  same  direction  southeasterly  along  the  dioceses  of  Nueva  Galicia,  Michoacan,  and  Mexico, 
you  arrive  at  Acapulco,  where  ships  from  the  Philippine  Islands  go  to  discharge. 

In  both  of  the  seas  of  California  there  are  innumerable  islands,  but  generally  they  are 
small  and  uninhabited.  The  largest  in  the  gulf  are  Cerralvo,  Espiritu  Santo,  San  Jos^,  Car- 
men, Angel  Custodio,  and  Tiburon ;  and  in  the  Pacific  are  Huamalgua,  Cerros,  La  Ceniza, 
Pajaros,  and  Santa  Catalina,  of  which  something  will  be  said  when  the  opportunity  offers. 

S  2.— SOIL  AND  CLIMATE. 

The  aspect  of  Lower  California,  generally  speaking,  is  disagreeable  and  forbidding,  and  its 
broken  land  is  extremely  rocky  and  sandy ;  it  lacks  water,  and  is  covered  with  thorny  plants, 
where  it  is  capable  of  producing  vegetation,  and,  where  not,  it  is  covered  with  heaps  of  rocks 
and  sand.  The  air  is  hot  and  dry,  and,  on  the  waters,  both, sides,  pernicious  to  navigators, 
and  when  a  certain  latitude  is  reached  causes  a  mortal  scurvy. 

The  whirlwinds  which  sometimes  occur  are  so  furious  that  they  uproot  trees  and  over- 
throw the  huts.  The  rains  are  so  rare  that,  should  two  or  three  showers  fall  during  the  year, 
the  Califomians  consider  themselves  peculiarly  blessed. 

Springs  are  few  and  scarce.  So  far  as  rivers  are  concerned,  there  is  not  one  on  the  whole 
peninsula,  although  the  rivulets  of  Muleg6  and  San  Jos6  del  Cabo  were  dignified  with  that  name. 
The  last  runs  through  San  Bemab6,  and,  after  a  course  of  scant  two  miles,  empties  into  the 
gulf  at  27°.  All  the  rest  are  brooks  or  torrents,  which,  being  dry  the  whole  year,  when  it 
rains  contain  some  water,  and  their  current  is  so  rapid  that  they  turn  every  thing  upside 
down,  and  carry  destruction  to  the  few  settlements  which  exist  here.  The  Colorado, 
although  a  large  river,  as  it  is  at  its  mouth,  is  separated  from  the  peninsula  by  high 

*  The  flimoafl  buccaneer,  Drake,  called  it  "New  Albion/*  In  honor  of  his  country ;  the  padre  Scherer, 
German  Jesait,  and  De  Fer,  a  French  geos^napher,  called  it  Caroline  Island,  which  name  was  beii^  used 
in  the  time  of  Carlos  11.  King  of  Spain,  when  the  peninsula  was  believed  to  be  an  island,  but  these  and 
other  names  were  soon  fonrotten.  and  that  which  Cortez  t^ave  prevailed.  We  will  add  here  the  opinion 
of  the  ex-Jesnit,  thn  learned  Jose  Campol,  aa  to  the  name  California.  He  thinks  that  It  is  composed  of 
the  Spanish  word  **  roto,"  a  small  bay.  and  the  Latin  ''/omie,"  which  sl^ifles  cavern,  there  being  near 
Cape  St.  Lucas,  formed  in  the  rocks,  a  {grotto  so  perfect  that  it  seems  a  work  of  art    From  these  circum- 


stances it  is  very  probable  Corlez  gave  the  name,  half  Spanish  and  half  Latin,  to  that  port.    There  is 
^  another  bcdie^  that  it  may  bo  * 


derived  ftom  the  two  comblaed--0ato/omaa;  and  oaiiy^ornix. 
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mountains,  and  can  scarcely  be  of  any  advantage  to  it  This  river,  which  riBeB  in 
unknown  parts  in  the  north,  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the  Gila,  also  a 
large  river,  which  empties  into  it  at  35°,  from  whence  it  runs  southeasterly  to  the 
34th°,  where  it  resumes  its  first  course  south  to  the  mouth,  which  has  a  width  of  nearly 
one  league,  but  is  interrupted  by  three  small  barren  islands,  which  divide  the  course  of  the 
waters.  Large  vessels  cannot  approach  this  portion  of  the  gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  on 
account  of  the  shallowness,  neither  can  small  vessels  pass  it«  through  the  strong  current  and 
the  drift-wood  which  comes  down :  thus  this  river  cannot  be  useful  to  the  commerce  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  people  who  inhabit  its  banks.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  are  two 
lakes,  the  water  of  which  is  of  a  reddish  cast  (from  which  the  river  takes  its  name),  and  has 
caustic  properties  to  that  extent  that  wherever  it  touches  the  body  it  immediately  blisters, 
creating  a  burning  sensation,  lasting  several  days.  It  is  probable  that  this  effect  is  produced 
by  a  certain  bituminous  mineral  which  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  said  lakes,  noticed  by  navi- 
gators on  lifting  their  anchors.  If  the  dews  were  frequent  enough  they  might,  as  in  Peru, 
supply  the  lack  of  rain,  but  they  are  not. 

Examining  particularly  the  soil  of  the  peninsula,  a  great  difference  is  found  in  it  In  the 
southern  part,  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  24*^,  it  is  not  so  broken,  neither  are  springs  about  ihe 
hills  so  scarce,  but  the  coasts  are  very  arid,  and  the  air  along  Uiem  very  hot  The  country  of 
the  Guaicuras,  situated  between  24°  and  26°,  id  the  least  mountainous,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
driest  and  most  sterile  of  all  California.  That  of  the  Cochimies,  which  from  26°  extends  in 
part  to  33°,  is  the  most  broken  and  rocky ;  but  from  27°  up  the  air  is  milder.  Toward  the 
SOth°  cold  commences  to  be  felt  and  sometimes  snow  falls ;  but  the  land,  although  not  so  broken 
or  rocky,  Is  very  sterile  and  dry  up  to  32°.  At  the  last  parallel  the  natural  aspect  of  the  oountrj 
changes ;  here  can  be  seen  tracts  of  arable  land  well  watered,  and  more  adorned  with  vegetation. 

Padre  Kino,  the  celebrated  missionary  to  Sonora,  of  whom  we  shall  make  frequent  men- 
tion in  this  history,  having  forded  the  river  Colorado  between  34°  and  36°,  found  in  the 
country  to  the  west  of  the  river  beautiful  plains  with  abundance  of  water,  good  grass,  and  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  trees.  The  same  was  said  of  the  Pacific  coast,  between  34°  and  43°,  by 
the  Spaniards,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  made  a  reconnoissance  by  order  of 
the  Catholic  king,  but,  as  they  are  not  on  the  peninsula,  it  is  notour  province  to  treat  of  them. 

$  a— MOUNTAINS,  STONE,  AND  MINERALS. 

The  mountains  of  California  form  two  cordilleras,  which  extend  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
peninsula,  leaving  but  little  level  land :  that  of  the  southern  part  is  in  the  middle,  at  equal 
distance  from  the  sea  on  both  sides,  and  stone  is  so  scarce  on  the  mountains  that  it  is  found 
necessary  to  use  bricks  for  building  purposes ;  that  of  the  northern  part  is  longer  than  the 
other,  and  approaches  the  gulf  more  than  the  JPadfic,  and  its  mountains  are  higher  and  more 
rugged,  and  so  stony  that  all  who  see  them  are  struck  with  wonder,  it  seeming  that,  besides 
the  universal  flood  of  water,  there  had  been  another  on  the  peninsula  of  stones.  Among  these 
mountains,  at  28°,  there  is  a  volcano,  to  show  that  this  unfortunate  country  is  not  exempt 
from  this  calamity.  This  volcano  was  discovered  by  the  missionaries  in  1746,  but  since  the 
Spaniards  have  been  there  no  eruption  has  occurred,  nor  earthquake  felt. 

From  the  structure  of  these  mountains  it  is  inferred  that  the  peninsula  was  formerly 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Near  Kadakaamang,  situated  inland  at  28*^,  there  is  a 
mountain  of  clayey  earth,  on  which,  at  a  perpendicular  height  of  over  200  feet,  a  stratum  of 
marine  shells  is  found  which  seem  clammed  into  the  clay.  The  thickness  of  this  stratum  is 
over  two  feet,  and  is  situated  horizontally  about  half  way  up  the  ascent.  At  a  distance  of 
some  three  leagues  from  this  place  there  are  large  quantities  of  oysters  found  in  the  moun- 
tains, so  disproportionable,  that  a  missionary  having  taken  one  home,  on  weighing  it, 
without  the  cover  or  the  diah,  found  its  weight  23  lbs.  Span.,  very  compact,  and  nearly  18 
inches  long,  and  9  in  width,  and  4  in  thickness.  In  California,  as  in  other  places,  very  good 
lime  is  made  from  the  shells  of  these  oysters.  Near  Muleg6,  a  place  situated  at  27°  north 
latitude,  and  near  the  gulf  shore,  there  is  a  high  mountain  of  very  hard  stone,  which  they 
use  for  building ;  and,  whether  it  is  taken  from  the  foot  or  the  top,  shells  are  found  embedded, 
even  in  the  inner  portions,  and  cavities  are  seen  which  appear  as  though  they  had  been  occu- 
pied by  marine  bodies  which  had  been  consumed  by  the  course  of  time — this  proves  that  the 
mountain  was  formed  in  the  sea.  Stone  of  this  kind  is  very  common  on  the  whole  gulf  coast 
Three  leagues  from  Loreto,  a  small  capital  of  the  peninsula,  in  a  place  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  there  is  also  a  hillock  formed  of  shells,  and  another  similar  near  the  mission  of 
San  Luis,  over  10  leagues  from  the  sea.  If  to  these  things  are  added  the  many  vestiges 
which  are  there  found  of  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  numerous  islands  with  which  Califor- 
nia is  surrounded,  it  would  seem  undoubted  that  great  revolutions  of  Nature  had  transpired 
there.  Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  the  sea  has  receded  on  both  shores  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Jesuit  missionaries  of  Loreto  observed  that  the  waters  in  less  than  40  years  had  receded  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  this  decrease  is  more  palpable  on  the  west  coast,  as  the  whole 
space  between  the  sea  and  the  hills  is  completely  covered  with  beach  sand,  although  some  of 
these  are  distant  from  the  sea  10  leagues.  It  is  certain  that  Lower  California  has  a  greater  width 
than  formerly,  and  we  can  predict  with  certainty  that  this  width  will  continue  to  increase  in 
the  future,  and  perhaps  some  day  that  multitude  of  isUuids  will  be  united  to  the  peninsula. 
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Among  the  stones  of  which  the  mountains  of  California  a^re  full,  there  are  flint,  pumice, 
grindstone,  crystals,  gypsum,  and  others  of  little  account.  It  is  believed  that  marble 
exists  in  the  northern  part,  bat  that  has  not  been  ascertained  up  to  the  present  time. 

Stone  crystal  is  generally  found  in  hexagonal  pieces,  about  the  mission  of  Santa  Gertrudes, 
below  the  29th  parallel.  There  are  large  quantities  of  pumice-stone  around  the  volcano. 
Common  gypsum  abounds  in  many  places,  but  on  the  hill  on  the  island  of  San  Marco,  in  the 
gulf,  near  Muleg^,  a  peculiar  gypsum,  crystallized  in  transparent  pieces,  of  four  or  five  inches 
in  length,  about  18  inches  in  width,  and  two  inches  thick,  is  found,  which,  when  powdered, 
makes  a  very  excellent,  fine  white.  A  missionary  succeeded  in  making  (vidricras)  show-cases, 
or  windows  of  it,  the  same  as  those  made  of  alabaster.  In  various  places  in  California  there 
are  numerous  quarries  of  tezontle,  a  stone  highly  appreciated  in  the  capital  of  Mexico,  a  de- 
scription of  whieh  we  gave  in  the  ancient  history  of  that  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  of  said 
peninsula  number  among  their  stones  the  miicara  and  the  rizo,  two  species  of  madrepore, 
washed  up  on  the  beach  by  the  water  of  the  gulf,  and  which  also  make  lime. 

In  sterile  countries,  sometimes,  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  is  compensated  by  the  richness 
of  its  minerals,  but  in  California  it  is  not  so.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  ores  have  been  found, 
except  gold  and  silver,  and  these  in  small  quantities.  In  the  year  1748  a  person  in  easy 
circumstances,*  having  enriched  himself  in  the  pearl-fishery,  commenced  to  work  some 
veins  of  silver  which  were  discovered  in  the  south,  about  23**;  this  he  continued  for  some  yeors, 
passing  from  mine  to  mine  without  materially  increasing  his  capital.  Gold  has  also  been  found 
in  some  of  the  mountains,  but  little  in  one  called  Rosario,  in  about  28^".  Mines  of  silver 
were  discovered,  but  would  not  pay  to  work  them,  from  the  lack  of  every  thing  required  at 
that  place,  including  wood  and  water.  There  is  also  in  the  district  of  Muleg6  a  mountain  of 
reddish  clay,  which  contains  gold,  according  to  the  opinion  of  intelligent  persons.  But  let 
this  be  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain :  it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Califomians  to 
have  any  thing  on  their  peninsula  to  attract  bad  people,  generally  the  kind  who  seek  the  ' 
precious  metals  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  other  minerals  of  California  entitled  to  mention  are  sulphur,  vitriol,  ochre,  an^  chalk. 
At  the  margin  or  brow  of  the  volcano  a  large  quantity  of  pure  sulphur  is  found,  which  any 
one  can  gather  without  trouble,  it  being  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  it  also  exists  at  28** 
on  the  beach  of  the  Pacific.  Places  where  it  is  found  are  known  by  the  color  of  the  ground, 
it  being  distinct  from  the  rest ;  dig;;ing  here,  a  little  sulphur  is  found,  although  mixed  with 
earth,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  might  be  found  as  pure  as  that  of  the  volcano  by  going  down 
a  sufficient  depth. 

Vitriol  or  copperas  is  found  in  small  crusts,  in  some  of  the  moist  places  in  the  district  of 
•  the  mission  of  Guadalupe,  and  other  places  in  the  north.  These  crusts  are  formed,  perhaps, 
fh>m  the  sediment  of  the  water,  which  is  saturated  with  copperas  where  it  runs  through  the 
deposits  of  it.  In  the  same  mountain  of  reddish  clay,  near  Muleg6,  where  gold  is  supposed  to 
exist,  numerous  veins  of  yellow  ochre  have  been  observed,  which  was  formerly  used  by  the 
Indians  for  painting  their  bodies.  There  is  also  found  in  this  mountain  chalk,  or  pipe-clay, 
which  is  a  species  of  ceruse,  very  white  mineral  earth,  very  much  like  white  lead.  They  use 
it  in  California  for  whitening  buildings,  but,  as  it  makes  such  a  brilliant  white  as  to  dazzle  the  ^i 

sight,  they  qualify  it  with  glue.     In  Mexico  it  is  used  for  polishing  silver-ware. 

As  regards  salts,  there  are  common  salt,  saltpetre,  and  gema.  California  being  almost  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  water,  there  must  be  good  salt-mines  (salinas)  found,  and,  in  fact,  there 
arc  many ;  but  there  is  none  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Carman  Island,  situated  in  the  gulf 
at  26°,  abreast  of  the  port  of  Loreto,  from  which  it  is  distant  four  leagues.  This  island,  which 
is  18  leagues  in  circumference,  is  all  unoccupied,  and  nothing  is  supplied  there,  except  rats 
and  a  large  number  of  serpents.     On  the  west  side  there  is  a  rugged  mountain,  but  on  the  \ 

east  side  the  land  is  level  and  contains  that  salt-mine,  which,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  is  \ 

one  of  the  best  in  the  world ;  it  commences  at  a  distance  of  half  a  league  from  the  sea,  and 
extends  so  far  that  the  end  cannot  be  seen,  presenting  the  spectacle  of  an  immense  plain, 
covered  with  snow.  The  salt  is  the  whitest,  crystallized,  and  pure,  without  mixture  of  earth 
or  any  foreign  substance ;  although  it  is  not  as  hard  as  stone,  picks  are  required  to  break  it 
up,  and  in  this  way  they  divide  it  in  square  cakes  of  a  size  that  each  workman  can  carry  one 
on  his  back.  This  work  is  performed  during  the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  on  ac- 
count of  the  intense  heat,  and  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays.  Although  all  the  fleets  of  Europe 
might  gather  there  to  load  salt  from  that  deposit,  they  never  could  exhaust  it,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  extent,  but  principally  because  salt  is  reproduced  as  soon  as  taken  out. 
Seven  or  eight  days  after  taking  out  a  sufficient  quantity  to  load  a  vessel,  the  excavation  is 
filled  with  new  salt.  If  this  salt-mine  were  in  any  country  in  Europe  it  would  produce  enough 
to  the  sovereign  to  make  the  income  greater  than  that  of  the  famous  salt-mines  of  Williska,  in 
Poland,  in  whose  horrid  depths  thousands  of  slaves  are  entombed  to  get  out  its  salt ;  but  this 
of  the  gulf  only  serves  to  supply  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  Yet  in  the  region 
where  God  placed  it,  if  the  industry  of  the  Sinaloa  and  other  parts  of  the  coast  could  be  ex- 
cited, it  would  be  more  useful,  because,  fish  there  being  abundant  and  excellent  (as  we  shall 

*  Don  Manuel  de  Oclo,  formerly  a  soldier  at  the  Presidio  of  Loreto,  and  who,  bein^r  a  licentiate  of  the 
mtUtia,  engaged  In  the  pearl-fldhery,  and  had  snch  sfood  lack  that  he  became  almost  the  abaolate  owner 
of  tbia  branch  of  commerce.    This  has  been  the  only  rich  man  of  California. 
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hcreafler  show),  and  having  all  the  salt  required,  without  cost,  they  might  make  a  profitable 
business  of  curing  fish  for  the  interior  provinces  of  New  Spain. 

Two  deposits  of  rock-salt  (sal-gema)  have  been  discovered  on  the  peninsula,  one  on  the 
Pacific  coast  at  26°,  and  the  other  at  28°,  on  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  San  Ignacio  niissioa. 
The  salt  taken  out  of  them  is  similar  in  whiteness  and  puritj  to  that  of  Carman  Island,  bat  is 
not  so  smooth  and  relucent  In  the  mountain  of  Rosario  there  is  pure  nitre,  and  in  Tanois 
places  it  is  found  mixed  with  earth.  That  called  bv  Mexicans  tequizquitl,  and  by  the  Span- 
iards of  Mexico,  tequizquite,  is  more  the  froth  of  nitre,  which  they  use  in  New  Spain,  as  ia 
Egypt,  for  making  lye,  for  whitening  linen,  and  for  cooking  regetables,  which,  by  ita  use,  are 
made  more  mellow  and  palatable. 

S  4.-VEGETABLES  AND  THEIB  DIVISION. 

Perhaps  persons  who  are  inclined  to  natural  history  will  want  us,  in  passing  to  the  Te^:e- 
table  kingdom,  to  classify  the  plants  of  California  according  to  some  system  adopted  by  mod^ 
naturalists ;  but  neither  the  vegetables  of  that  peninsula  are  so  numerous  as  to  require  sacfa 
a  method,  nor  by  following  it  would  we  do  the  subject  justice,  according  to  our  notions ;  there- 
fore we  shall  adopt  the  same  division  as  in  the  History  of  Mexico,  as  more  suitable  for  the 
comprehension  of  all  classes  of  persons. 

I  5.— NATIVE  PLANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WHICH  ABB  USEFUL  FOR  THEIR  FRUIT. 

AvoNQ  the  plants  useful  for  their  fruit,  some  are  indigenous,  and  some  are  exotic. 
Among  the  first,  the  pitaliaya,*  as  well  for  its  singular  form  as  because  it  supplies  the  miser- 
able Californians  with  their  principal  food  and  the  most  delicious  fruit.  There  are  two  species 
of  pitahayas,  very  different  from  ejch  other,. not  only  because  one  yields  a  sweet  fruit  and  the 
other  tart,  but  also  because  the  plants  have  different  forms. 

The  pitahaya  of  the  first  species  is  very  common  in  Mexico  and  other  countries  of  America, 
but  in  none  are  they  so  fine  as  in  California.  From  its  trunk,  which  scarcely  grows  a  foot  hi^ 
spread  out,  10,  12,  or  more  feet  high,  branches  as  thick  as  a  man^s  arm,  arranged  in  rows, 
parallel  and  straight  their  whole  length,  except  when  they  first  sprout,  where  the  lateral  have 
a  curve  propbrtionate  to  their  distance  from  the  centre.  These  branches  have  a  green  bark, 
tinged  with  yellow,  with  creases  or  flutings  running  their  whole  length  in  a  straight  line,  about 
an  inch  apart,  instead  of  leaves,  which  they  are  entirely  bare  of ;  they  have  strong  thorns  ar- 
ranged in  the  shape  of  stars,  and  are  so  prickly  that  no  part  of  them  can  be  touched  without 
getting  pricked.  Under  the  bark  it  has  a  small  thickness  of  green  pulp,  very  juicy,  inside  of 
which  is  a  wooden  tube  full  of  a  white  pith,  which,  when  dry,  bums  well,  and  serves  for  lig-ht 
instead  of  tapers ;  near  the  ends  of  the  branches  there  is  a  very  pretty  flower-bloom,  white, 
tinged  with  bright  red,  but  without  fragrance,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  fruit  called  pitahayas 
by  Spaniards,  and  tammia,  or  dammia,  by  the  Cochimies.  This  fruit  is  round,  of  the  size  of  a 
large  peach,  and  also  has  thorns ;  at  first  it  is  green,  but  when  it  ripens  it  turas  red  or  yellow — 
that  with  a  red  skin  has  a  pulp  of  a  beautiful  blood  color,  and  that  with  yellow  skin  has  a 
pulp  white,  yellow,  or  golden.  The  skin  is  rather  thick,  but  soft  and  easily  removed ;  the 
pulp  is  sweet,  pleasant,  refreshing,  and  healthy.  It  is  eaten,  together  with  the  seed,  of  which 
it  is  full,  and  something  like  the  seeds  of  figs,  although  smaller.  The  red  pitahaya  colors  the 
urine  for  which  reason  strangers,  on  eating  it  for  the  first  time,  have  sometimes  become 
alarmed,  thinking  they  had  burst  a  blood-vessel. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  they  commence  gathering  the  sweet  pitahaya  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  and  finish  at  the  end  of  August  In  the  north  they  commence  later,  and 
its  greatest  abundance  is  in  August ;  but  when  it  rains  a  little  more  than  common,  the  crop  is 
very  small  or  entirely  worthless,  there  being  no  plant  which  moisture  harms  so  much  as  the 
pitahaya.  The  Californians  use  in  gathering  them  a  pole  or  a  cane,  having  on  the  end  a  thin 
boiie  in  the  shape  of  a  hook,  to  separate  the  fruit  from  the  plant,  and  a  net  to  catch  them  in. 
They  now  get  out  the  thorns  with  a  little  stick,  this  being  easily  done,  when  ripe ;  in  this  way 
they  go  on  gathering  and  eating  until  they  gorge  themselves,  taking  home  any  remaining. 
During  the  harvest  they  travel  all  day  in  the  woods  and  over  plains,  hunting  ripe  pitahayas, 
and  this  is  for  them,  as  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to,  the  most  joyous  season. 

The  harvest  of  the  sweet  kind  being  over,  they  go  after  the  other  kind,  called  tiyu&  bjtbe 
Cochimies,  which  last  through  September  and  October,  and  years  when  abundant  they  last 
into  November.  The  branches  of  this  are  also  fluted,  thorny,  and .  without  leaves,  but  the 
fluting  is  not  so  fine,  and  the  thorns  larger,  thicker,  and  stronger.  .They  are  also  straight  and 
parallel,  with  like  uniformity  as  those  of  the  sweet  kind,  but  they  run  in  diflferent  directions, 
without  order  or  symmetry,  and,  lying  on  the  ground,  take  root,  forming  new  plants,  which, 
becoming  entangled  with  each  other,  make  a  thicket  disagreeable  to  the  view  and  inaccessible 
for  animals.  This  plant  is  also  different  from  the  first  in  regard  to  where  it  grows :  tiie  first 
thrives  in  any  place,  in  the  woods  or  on  the  plains,  where  it  is  arid  and  dry ;  the  last  is  not 
found  anywhere  except  on  level  land  near  the  coast,  or  if,  by  chance,  it  is  found  in  the  woods, 

*  The  French  call  this  plant  the  tkomycandle  (cierge  ^pinenx),  but  this  name  only  applies  to  the  flnt 
kind«  as  will  appear  by  its  deacriptioD.  We  say  the  same  of  the  name,  6igano,  wUch  in  Mexico  yields 
abundantly. 
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it  \b  BterOe.  The  flower  of  the  t^)u&  is  cardial,  of  white  or  red  color,  and  six  or  seyen  inches 
long ;  its  fruit,  even  more  highly  esteemed  than  the  sweet,  is  spherical,  of  the  size  of  an  orange, 
also  has  thorns,  and  is  red  inside  and  out.  When  it  is  ripe  it  has  a  tart  flavor,  very  aa;reeable, 
and,  like  the  sweet,  turns  the  urine  a  blood-color.  In  Mexico  there,  are  tart  pitahayas,  but  of 
inferior  flayor  to  those  of  California. 

The  gkakil,  or  garambuyo,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  is  a  fruit  of  another  plant,  with  pulpous 
branches,  fluted,  without  leaves,  thorny,  and  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  pitahaya,  but  it 
is  smaller,  its  fluting  is  wider,  and  its  ihoma  are  smaller  and  fewer ;  the  fruit,  although  similai 
in  figure  to  the  pitahaya,  is  much  smaller,  of  a  deeper  red,  and  inferior  in  flavor ;  it  is  earlier 
than  the  pitahaya,  and  does  not  last  so  long. 

The  cardon  of  the  peninsula,  thus  called  by  Spamards,  is  a  plant  of  gigantic  proportions, 
among  the  pulpous  and  grooved  kind  ;  its  trunk  is  thick  and  the  branches  fluted,  thorny,  and 
without  leaves ;  they  grow  straight  and  parallel,  like  those  of  the  pitahaya,  but  higher  and 
thicker ;  they  grow  40  feet  high  and  of  a  proportionate  and  uniform  thickness  the  whole  length ; 
its  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  branches  of  the  pitahaya ;  its  bark  is  of  a  prettier  green, 
and  does  not  have  so  many  thorns.  On  the  extremity  of  the  boughs  the  fruit  grows,  which  is 
shaped  like  the  pear,  with  a  yellow  skin,  and  inside  contains  a  viscous  liquid  of  a  bright-red  color, 
some  spherical  seeds,  black,  brilliant,  and  of  the  size  of  coriander-seeds.  These  seeds  are 
the  only  benefit  which  the  Califomians  derive  from  this  great  plant.  In  order  to  make  them 
eatable,  they  are  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  fire,  which  takes  away  the  viscous 
properties,  after  which  they  toast  them  to  preserve  them.  The  missionaries  found  a  way  of 
making  the  branches  more  useful :  they  would  take  a  piece  of  the  wood  and  poimd  it  up,  ex- 
press the  juice,  and,  boiling  it,  at  tbe  same  time  skimming,  until  boiled  down  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, make  of  this  a  balsam  good  for  wounds  and  ulcers. 

^he  viznaga  espinosa  is  another  species  of  pulpous  plant,  fluted,  without  leaves,  and 
thorny ;  what  is  more  singular  is,  that  all  the  rest  of  this  kind  are  not  only  bare  of  leaves, 
but  also  of  branches,  and  consist  solely  of  a  trunk  or  stalk,  pulpous,  juicy,  green,  very  thick, 
and  from  two  to  four  feet  high.  Besides  the  small  thorns  with  which  it  is  covered,  it  has, 
growing  near  the  top,  others  very  distinct,  of  an  osseous  substance,  strong,  about  six  inches 
long,  of  a  white  and  red  color,  and  with  a  small  curve  at  the  end.  In  New  Spun  some  use 
these  thorns  for  cleaning  the  teeth,*  and  in  some  of  the  missions  of  California  tbey  were  used, 
instead  of  needles,  for  making  stockings,  straightening  the  point  and  reducing  the  size  of  the 
thickest  part.  Amongst  these  thorns  of  the  viznaga  there  grows  a  beautiful  flower-blossom, 
of  white,  red,  and  yellow  color,  to  which  its  fruit  succeeds,  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  tam- 
mia,  and  full,  like  the  cardon,  of  viscous  liquid,  and  seeds- which  the  Califomians  prepare  and 
eat,  as  they  do  the  seeds  of  it.  In  Mexico  they  make  a  good  sweetmeat  of  the  juicy  pulp  of 
this  viznaga. 

The  nopal  (cochineal  fig-tree,  or  Indian  prickly  pear-tree),  well  known  in  Europe,  differs 
somewhat  from  the  plants  which  we  have  described,  because,  although  barren  of  leaves,  its 
branches  have  something  the  form  of  leaves,  and  this  is  the  name  vulgarly  given  to  it.f  In 
California  there  are  many  kinds  of  nopales,^but  inferior  to  those  of  Mexico  in  size  and  quality 
of  fruit  Of  the  last  the  missionaries  earned  to  the  peninsula  various  kinds,  that  took  root 
and  thrived  well  in  that  arid  soil.  Califomians  eat  not  only  the  pulp  but  also  the  inner  skin 
of  the  fruit,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  Mexico,  the  tenderest  pencas  are  eaten,  boiled,  and  stewed. 
The  name  which  the  Cochimies  give  to  the  fruit  of  the  nopal  is  simply  the  letter  A  (sounded 
ah).  It  is  certainly  wonderful  that  the  plants  which  we  have  treated,  and  others  which  we 
shall  reach  farther  on,  should  have  more  juice  in  arid  localities  than  other  kinds  in  wet  places ; 
but  it  is  even  more  singular  that  they  grow  and  thrive  with  only  the  little  or  no  dews  which  fall, 
although  they  may  not  get  rain  for  ten  months  or  more,  as  sometimes  happens  in  California. 
I  believe  that  these  plants  are  juicier,  because  they  perspire  less,  through  not  having  leaves,  as 
these,  according  to  the  well-founded  belief  of  naturalists,  are  tbe  principal  organs  of  perspira- 
tion for  vegetables,  consequently  we  may  well  silppose  that  the  Creator  did  not  supply  thesd 
plants  with  leaves,  as  He  destined  them  to  live  in  dij  countries. 

The  ciruelo  (plum-tree  of  California)  is  very  different  from  the  real  plum,  and  only  received 
this  name  from  the  Spaniards  from  the  resemblance  of  the  fruit.  It  is  of  medium  height,  its 
leaves  are  dentated ;  the  bark,  both  of  trunk  and  branches,  whitish,  and  project  horizontally 
farther  than  would  seem  to  comport  with  the  height  of  tbe  tree.  Its  fruit,  although  similar  in 
color  and  shape  to  the  brown  plum,  is  smaller,  rough  to  the  taste,  and  only  agreeable  to  the 
palate  of  those  miserable  Indians  accustomed  to  cat  every  thing  which  is  put  before  them ; 
but  the  kernel  of  the  stone  is  very  pleasing  to  the  taste,  and  is  esteemed  even  by  the  Span- 
iards. This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  southern  part,  and  is  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
peninsula. 

Anaba  is  the  name  of  a  fruit  similar  to  the  fig,  and  of  the  tree  which  produces  it.  This  is 
large,  the  bark  of  trunk  and  branches  whitish,  like  that  of  the  fig,  and  its  fmit  similar  in 
color  and  shape  to  the  early  fig  (breva),  but  smaller,  not  so  juicy,  and  without  the  delicious 
sweet  flavor  of  our  figs.    Notwithstanding,  the  natives  are  so  fond  of  it  that  when  they  hear 

*  The  Spaniards  did  not  call  this  plant  viznaga.  only  on  account  of  its  thorns  bciog  used  for  toothpicks, 
Uke  the  real  viznaga ;  beyond  this  there  is  no  eunilarity  between  them, 
t  In  Mexico  these  broad  flat  branches  are  generally  called  pencas. 
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of  ripe  fruit  on  the  aDab&-tree  thev  will  travel  foar  or  five  leagues  to  find  it  and  obtain  a 
supply.  The  wood  of  thiB  tree  is  entirely  worthless,  and  its  roots  are  usually  wider  than  they 
are  thick,  because  it  generally  grows  among  the  rocks,  and  its  roots  either  get  in  the  cracks 
or  extend  over  the  rocks.  In  Mexico,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  zalate,  it  grows  better 
and  is  more  fruitful. 

The  medesa  is  a  large  fruit-tree  which  does  not  bear  fruit  every  year,  and,  on  eminences, 
hardly  ever ;  its  bark  is  of  a  whitish  green,  its  leaves  are  few  and  thin,  and  its  fruit  similar 
to  the  bean,  growing  in  small  pods.  This  fruit  is  much  liked  by  the  Indians,  who  pick  it  and 
toast  it  for  consumption  in  winter ;  cattle  relish  eating  the  young  branches  of  this  tree,  but  ita 
wood  is  fit  for  nothing,  except  fuel.    In  Loreto  the  Indians  call  it  dipu&. 

The  asigandd  is  a  leguminous  shrub  which  grows  near  brooks  and  running  streams ;  its 
branches  are  thorny,  its  fruit  a  little  larger  than  whe.it,  and  enclosed  in  narrow  pods  about 
six  inches  in  length.  As  this  fruit  is  the  first  to  ripen,  and  as  at  this  time  great  scarcity  pre- 
vails, the  Indians  gather  it,  although  really  it  is  not  eatable,  but  they  toast  it  and  pound  it  up 
as  they  do  other,  seeds. 

The  fetor  which  it  throws  out  when  being  toasted  is  very  disagreeable,  as  also  is  the  breath 
of  those  who  eat  it,  which  is  insupportable,  in  that  season  when  they  gatlier  in  church  or  any 
close  place. 

The  huisache  (a  name  taken  from  the  Meiican  "  huatzaxin  ")  is  a  leguminous  shrub,  thorny, 
and  has  narrow  leaves,  grows  certain  pods,  which,  although  not  fit  to  eat,  are  made  use  of 
both  in  California  and  Mexico  for  making  writing-ink,  adding  a  quantity  of  copperas.  Cattle 
eat  the  tender  branches,  but  it  imparts  a  bad  fiavor  to  their  meat. 

The  jojoba  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  fruits  of  California.  The  plant  which  produces  it 
is  a  shrub  which  grows  on  the  arid  brows  of  mountains  where  they  slope  into  the  valleys,  and 
their  leaves  are  short,  oblong,  smooth,  are  of  a  grayish-green  color,  and  about  the  size  ol^  rose- 
leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  berry,  oblong,  of  the  size  of  the  kernel  of  the  filbert,  dark-red  outside, 
white  inside,  and  of  an  oily  flavor,  not  disagreeable.  This  fruit  has  become  celebrated  for  its 
medicinal  virtues,  especially  for  the  cure  of  suppression  of  urine,  containing  pituitous  concr^ 
tions  which  facilitate  childbirth  in  females,  and  is  adapted  for  healing  wounds.  The  oil  ex- 
tracted from  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  cancer,  and,  having  a  good  flavor,  some  used  it  for 
salads  instead  of  olive-oil.  This  plant  does  not  yield  fruit  every  year,  but  only  when,  in  the 
winter,  there  is  one  shower  at  least. 

The  pimientilla,  thus  called  from  its  shape  and  size,  resembles  the  common  pepper ;  it  is 
the  seed  produced  inside  of  a  certain  berry,  which  grows  on  a  small  bush,  whose  stalks  are 
similar  to  the  shoots  of  the  wild  olive,  although  smaller.  The  Indians  cat  them,  but  there  are 
not  many  of  them. 

When  it  rains  more  than  common,  there  is  an  herb  with  many  stalks  which  grows  in  some 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  called  tedd&,  which  runs  up  about  a  foot,  and  yields  cars  containing 
small  seeds  of  the  size  of  anise-seed.  The  Indians  gather  this,  taking  care  that  it  does  not 
become  dry  first,  so  that  the  seed  may  not  fall  and  be  lost;  this  they  toast  and  grind  for  food. 

The  tedegn&  is  a  plant  which  grows  in  various  places  on  the  peninsula,  principally  in  the 
southern  part,  when  it  rains  in  summer.  Its  stalk  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  its  leaves  arc  large,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  mallow,  but  furnished,  like  those  of 
the  nettle,  with  little  prickles,  which  sting  when  touched,  causing  great  heat  and  raising  blisters 
on  the  skin,  for  which  reason  the  Spaniards  of  California  call  them  nettles,  although  in  other 
respects  it  is  very  different  from  the  real  nettle.  The  fruit  which  it  produces  has  a  good 
flavor,  and  is  similar  to  the  almond,  although  not  so  wide. 

These  are  the  principal  plants  useful  for  their  fruits  which  California  produced  when  her 
inhabitants  were  all  barbarians  and  savages  ;  but  the  same  missionaries  who  civilized  them 
introduced,  jointly  with  the  Christian  religion  and  good  customs,  the  cultivation  of  many  for- 
eign vegetables  better  than  the  native  ones  of  the  country. 

$6.-F0REIGN    PLANTS. 

All  the  plants  and  fruit-trees  taken  to  California  from  various  parts  of  Mexico  have  not 
isken  root  on  the  peninsula.  In  the  few  places  where  there  is  no  lack  of  water,  and  the  land 
is  suitable  for  the  respective  vegetation,  the  following  trees  and  plants  have  taken  root  and 
have  grown,  viz. :  olives,  lemons,  oranges,  peaches,  pomegranates,  figs,  apples,  guavas,  yellow 
sapotas,  grape-vines,  water-melons,  musk-melons,  gourds,  palm-trees  bearing  dates,  wheats 
Indian  com,  rice ;  and  various  species  of  garden  or  table  vegetables,  as  peas,  lentils,  beans, 
which  products  have  greatly  alleviated  the  misery  and  want  of  those  people.  Of  all  these 
plants,  none  yield  so  well  as  the  fig  and  grape.  Dried  and  preserved  figs  have  an  exquisite 
flavor,  and  the  wine  produced  from' the  few  vineyards  which  exist  there  is  excellent  There 
also  were,  and  even  now  are,  found  wild  grape-vines,  but  all  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  culti- 
vated, and  their  bunches  only  have  8  or  10  grapes  of  a  rough  flavor,  that  never  ripen. 

Rice  grows  well  in  the  southern  part,  where  there  is  a  supply  of  water,  which  this  plant 
requires.  Here  and  there  agnacates  are  found,  and  in  Loreto  some  cocoa-palms  have  done 
well.  These  people  are  also  supplied  with  capsicums,  tomatoes,  and  gitomates — three  kinds 
•of  fruits  much  liked  and  used  among  the  Americans.    It  has  been  observed  that  the  climate 
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of  the  peninsula  is  much  against  the  raising  of  apples,  pears,  pineapples,  chirimoyas  anS- 
other  delicate  fruits  of  Mexico. 

So  far  as  wheat  goes,  there  are  certainly  but  few  places  where  it  can  be  raised  ;  but  in 
these,  the  abundance  of  the  crop  is  no  less  surprising  than  the  singular  method  of  culti- 
Tation.  A  piece  of  arable  land  is  first  sought,  which  is  susceptible  of  irrigation,  either  from 
a  neighboring  spring,  or  by  rain-water,  kept  in  some  cistern.  Before  ploughing,  it  is  watered, 
and  after  ploughing  in  the  ordinary  way,  not  with  straight  furrows,  but  winding  and  undulat- 
ing, in  order  that  the  water  may  rest  longer  and  leave  greater  moisture.  The  land  generally 
being  very  arid,  it  is  now  watered  again,  and,  after  letting  it  air  a  little,  it  is  planted.  To  put 
in  the  seed,  two  men  are  employed ;  one  going  ahead,  making  holes  in  the  ground,  rather 
long  and  shallow. 

The  crops  of  Indian  com  are  not  so  abundant,  in  proportion,  as  wheat,  because  it  needs 
more  water,  which  is  very  scarce  in  California,  although  it  ordinarily  yields  from  200  to  400 
per  cent,  and  when  it  does  not  reach  100  per  cent.,  it  is  considered  a  poor  crop.   - 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  sparse  popula- 
tion and  the  great  multiplication  of  these  grains,  it  is  necessary  to  depend  for  a  supply  from 
Sinaloa,  and  other  States  of  New  Spain ;  as  the  arable  lands  of  the  peninsula  are  limited  in 
quantity,  water  is  scarce,  and  many  obstacles  have  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  raise  a  crop. 

I  7.— PLANTS  USEFUL  FOR  THEIR  LEAVES  AND  BRANCHES. 

These  are  few.  Near  the  streams  and  cisterns  sage  abounds ;  also  rushes,  and  estoques, 
whose  sprouts  and  roots  are  used  as  articles  of  food,  and  the  leaves  make  mats.  When 
it  rains,  in  summer,  verdolagaa  abound,  the  seeds  of  which  only  are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 
Mexican  wormwood  (estafiate)  grows  plentifully  in  ground  under  cultivation,  but  trefoil  grows 
among  it  and  chokes  it.  The  California  wild  marjoram  does  not  seem  like  the  genuine,  except 
a  little  in  color.  It  is  a  shrub  which  grows  on  dry  plains,  about  four  feet  high ;  its  leaves  are 
small  and  of  a  handsome  green,  and  is  used  for  seasonmg  food.  Tobacco  grows  spontaneously 
in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  Indians  use  it  for  smoking.  The  Jesuits  carried 
there  lettuce,  cabbage,  and  other  similar  plants,  which  have  thrived  wherever  cultivated. 

I8.-PLANTS    USEFUL   FOR    THEIR   TRUNKS    OR    SHOOTS. 

Of  trees  which  furnish  timber  for  building,  etc.,  or  at  least  for  firewood,  there  are  the  pine, 
oak,  palm,  madrofio^  poplar,  gvariboy  and  a  f&w  others.  Of  those  whose  sprouts  or  shoots 
serve  for  food  or  other  useful  purposes  of  life,  there  are  the  mescal,  batamote,  nombo,  and 
a  few  more.  The  guaribo,  the  largest  tree  of  California,  resembles  the  poplar  so  much,  that 
at  first  sight  it  canH  be  distinguished  from  it,  but  is  very  different  in  quality  of  wood,  it  being 
good  for  beams,  etc.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  found  in  a  few  rough  places,  almost  inacces- 
sible, as  is  the  case  with  the  pine  in  the  south. 

The  red-palm  of  the  mountains  is  esteemed  there  for  its  strong,  hard,  reddish  wood,  but 
it  is  only  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  so  that  in  order  to  get  out  timber  from  it,  the  whole 
trunk,  bark  and  all,  has  to  be  taken  ;  the  bark  of  this,  as  of  other  palms,  is  of  a  grayish  color. 
Of  these,  besides  the  date-palm  and  cocoa-palm,  there  are  two  other  species,  one  of  white  wood, 
not  so  hard  as  the  red,  and  easier  worked ;  the  other  has  scarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  of  solid 
wood,  under  the  bark,  inside  of  which  is  a  soft,  light  core.  Before  the  Spaniards  entered  Cali- 
fornia, there  were  many  handsome  palm-groves,  as  the  Indians  made  no  use  of  the  tree,  but, 
after  dealing  with  the  people  of  Sinaloa,  they  learned  to  eat  the  shoots  of  the  palm,  and  the 
Spaniards  commenced  cutting  it  for  building  purposes — some  of  these  groves  were  used  up. 
The  sprouts  are  a  delicious  eatable  for  the  Indians  as  well  as  for  Spaniards,  but  at  the  same 
time  an  extravagant  one,  as  the  trees  dry  up  as  soon  as  cut 

There  are  two  species  of  acacia  in  the  peninsula,  of  different  dimensions,  both  tree  and 
fruit  That  with  bitter  fruit  is  large  and  a  native  of  California  *,  that  with  sweet  fruit  is  smaller 
and  foreign — the  latter  is  eaten  by  the  Indians ;  and  the  other,  as  well  as  the  branches,  by 
horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  Both  kinds  bear  large  pods ;  the  trunk  and  limbs  are  crooked ;  their 
wood  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  consequently  adapted  for  knees  of  vessels — the  sprouts,  pound- 
ed up  and  applied  to  the  eye,  are  considered  a  preventive  against  ophthalmia.  This  tree 
bounds  in  the  narrow  plains  between  the  mountains  and  coast  on  the  gulf.  The  Spaniards 
call  it  mesquit 

The  palo  chino,  so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  I  don't  know  why,  is  a  tree,  native  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  large  and  straight ;  its  leaves  are  small  and  of  an  ashy  green, 
the  bark  is  gray,  the  wood  red,  and  easily  worked ;  it  loses  its  color  when  wet,  as  also  by 
age.  In  the  northern  part  there  is  another  tree,  also  called  palo  chino,  which  is  of  white 
wood,  easily  worked,  and  has  no  fruit  which  is  eatable. 

The  gkokio,  called  palo  bianco  by  the  Spaniards  on  account  of  the  color  of  the  bark 
(white),  is  a  tree  of  medium  height,  little  foliage,  and  very  few  branches,  and  which  grows 
near  running  streams.  Its  wood  is  also  white  at  first,  but,  arriving  at  a  certain  age,  the  mside 
part  of  the  trunk  becomes  nearly  black  and  hard.  Of  this  the  neophytes  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  articles  seemingly  of  ebony,  curiously  wrought,  inlaid  with  pearl. 

The  ufia  de  gato  (cat's-claw)  is  a  l^uminous  tree,  whose  leaves  are  small  and  narrow,  of  a 
light-green  color,  and  bears  fruit  in  its  pods.    Its  branches  are  bristled  up  with  curved  thorns 
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resembling  cats'-claws,  and  it  is  thus  known  throughout  Mexico.  The  inner  part  of  thetmnk, 
or  its  pith,  also  turns  black,  with  yellow  streaks,  which  beautify  it,  and  although  the  other 
part  is  hard  and  heavy,  is  easily  worked ;  but  if  the  tree  stops  growing  until  a  certain  age, 
.the  pith  is  consumed  and  the  tree  becomes  hollow. 

The  mangrove,  although  not  a  large  tree,  extends  its  branches  horizontally  to  that  extent 
that  sometimes  they  touch  the  ground;  its  leaves  are  small,  and  of  a  pretty  light-green — its 
wood  is  hard,  and  is  used  for  oars.  The  mangrove  grows  near  the  coast,  where  the  soil  is  not 
sandy. 

The  cork  (corcho)  is  a  small  tree  which  grows  on  level  land,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
where  it  is  commonly  found  without  leaves.  Notwithstanding,  it  produces  a  bunch  of  flowers 
of  a  bright-purple  color,  very  beautiful.  Its  trunk,  when  dry,  becomes  as  light  and  spongy 
as  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  whence  its  name.  With  this  the  Indians  form  their  rafls  for  fish- 
ing, and  it  answers  even  better  than  regular  cork  for  stoppers  for  bottles,  etc. 

The  nomb6  is  a  shrub  with  long  shoots,  straight  and  flexible,  with  a  whitish  bark,  and 
generally  bare.  Only  when  it  rains  they  are  clothed  with  leaves,  wider  than  they  are  long ; 
*  but  scarcely  a  month  passes,  after  the  rain,  when  they  become  bare  again.  There  is  no  use 
made. of  this  plant  in  California,  but  its  shoots  might  be  rendered  useful  for  making  baskets  &3 
well  as  for  ink,  containing  a  liquid  of  a  blood-color,  that  dyes  linen  so  indelibly  that  no  wash- 
ing will  erase  it.    If  this  liquid  were  properly  prepared,  what  might  it  not  serve  for  ? 

There  is  another  shrub  (which  the  author  does  not  recollect  the  name  of)  similar  to  the 
nomb6  in  the  flexibility  of  its  shoots  and  the  scantiness  of  its  leaves,  but  more  useful  to  .the 
Indians,  because  they  make  certain  utensils  of  them  which  are  in  common  use,  and  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  batamote  shrub  grows  on  the  borders  of  some  running  streams.  Its  shoots  are 
straight,  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  the  leaves  long  and  sharp,  but  very  delicate  and  of  a 
very  fine  green.  This  plant  is  efficacious  for  restoring  power  to  crippled  limbs,  by  bathing  in 
a  decoction  of  its  sprouts,  or  by  rubbing  the  joints  with  the  same,  roasted,  and  afterward  put* 
ting  on  a  plaster  of  them. 

In  some  parts  there  grows,  near  running  streams,  reed-grass,  of  the  thickness  of  the  little 
finger,  of  which  the  natives  pick  the  smallest  for  their  dresses,  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak 
of.  This  little  reed  is  the  only  plant  in  California  in  which  manna  is  found ;  at  the  present 
time  there  are  large  growths  of  this  imported  from  abroad. 

The  plant  most  esteemed  by  the  natives  is  the  mescal,  a  plant  of  the  aloe  species,  similar 
to  the  maguey,  in  the  manner  in  which  its  shoots  and  flowers  grow ;  but  smaller  and  more 
thorny,  and  of  an  intense  green — when  allowed  to  grow,  it  produces,  like  the  maguey,  a 
straight  shoot,  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  and  from  10  to  15  feet  high;  in  the  tops  it 
blossoms  with  yellow  flowers,  and  afterward  bears  fruit.  The  blossoms  are  full  of  a  sweet 
but  disagreeable  liquid,  and  it  is  so  abundant  that  the  Indians  gather  it  in  large  quantities  as 
an  article  of  food.  The  mescal  which  grows  to  this  point  is  of  no  further  use,  except  to  mul- 
tiply plants  of  its  species,  producing  them  either  from  the  roots  or  from  the  seed  scattered 
around ;  but  the  Indians  do  not  permit  it  to  grow.  As  soon  as  the  inside  leaves  commence 
separating,  they  cut  the  stalk,  when  it  is  scarcely  two  feet  high,  and  carry  it  home.  Here 
they  make  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in  which  they  kindle*  a  fire,  throwing  in  a  few  stones,  and 
when  they  are  heated,  the  wood  having  been  consumed,  they  throw  among  them  cuts  of  mes-  ' 
cal,  then  cover  them  with  earth  and  leave  them  for  from  24  to  36  hours.  This  mode  of  cook- 
ing mescal  and  other  viands  is  called  by  the  natives  Uaterna  (in  Mexico  this  style  is  much  in 
use,  and  called  barbacoaj.  Our  barbacue  is  probably  derived  from  this  (A.  G.  R.),  and  was  in 
use  by  the  barbarous  Chtchimecas  before  they  were  subjugated  by  the  Spaniards.  Mescal,  cooked 
in  this  way,  acquires  a  sweet  and  agreeable  flavor,  and  was  the  principal  aliment  of  the  Oali- 
fomians  from  October  to  April,  a  period  when  other  wild  fruits  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  subsist  on  were  very  scarce.  This  is  not  the  only  utility  derived  from  this  plant.  From 
their  prickly  leaves  they  get  a  kind  of  thread  with  which  they  make  a  net,  that  answers  as 
a  basket  or  pannier  to  carry  whatever  they  wish  on  their  backs.  Generally  the  mescal  does  not 
grow  except  on  the  mountains  and  hills.  There  are  various  species— some  have  a  bitter 
juice,  and  others  cause  pain  in  the  stomach.  A  missionary  had  mescal  transplanted  here 
from  New  Galicia,  which  is  larger  and  better  than  any  other  kind  in  California.  In  some  parts 
of  Mexico  a  spirit  is  extracted  from  mescal,  which,  although  at  first  sight  it  looks  like  water,  is 
very  strong ;  some  take  it  to  get  drunk  on,  and  others  use  it  as  a  medicine,  being  considered 
a  diuretic,  and  good  for  the  stomach. 

19.— PLANTS    USEFUL  FOR    THEIR    ROOTS. 

These  are  very  few  in  California.  Those  extant  prior  to  the  Spaniards  going  there  were 
the  guacamote,  jicama,  and  the  mezquitillo. 

The  guacamote,  or  sweet  yuca,  is  a  plant  full  of  vine-shoots,  of  a  large,  thick  root,  fibrous, 
yellow  on  the  outside  and  white  inside.    This  root  is  cooked  and  eaten,  and  has  a  good  flavor. 

The  Jicama  is  a  leguminous  plant,  also  with  vine-shoots.  Its  branches  are  large  and 
slender,  its  leaves  arranged  three  by  three,  in  form  of  a  cross.  The  flowers,  violet ;  the  seed 
like  lentils,  enclosed  in  black  pods,  and  the  root  in  shape  and  size  of  the  onion,  but  in  other 
respects  resembling  the  turnip.    It  is  white,  juicy,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  refreshing,  and  is 
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eaten  raw.  The  jioama  is  common  in  Mexico — that  of  California,  although  smaller,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  is  better. 

The  mezquitillo,  or  small  acacia,  is  a  small  tree  which  has  this  name,  as  the  form  of  its 
branches  and  leaves  resembles  those  of  the  acaciaff  Its  roots  are  used  in  California  to  dye 
deer-skins  cinnamon  color. 

The  missionaries  have  carried  to  the  peninsula  sweet-potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  radishes,  and 
fennel ;  and  all  of  these  plants  have  flourished.  The  sweet-potato  is  an  esculent  esteemed  in 
New  Spain,  and  of  which  we  made  mention  in  the  ancient  Jiistory  of  Mexico. 

IIO.-PLANTS  USEFUL  FOE  THEIR  JUICE  OR  GUM. 

The  plants  desirable  for  their  rosin  or  gum,  or  for  their  juice  or  oil,  are  the  copal,  brasil, 
pitch-tree,  infernal  fig-tree,  indigo-plant,  and  sugar-cane. 

The  copal  is  the  tree  which  produces  the  copal-gum,  so  well  known  in  Europe.  It  is  found 
all  over  California,  except  in  stony  and  sandy  localities. 

The  brasil,  which  in  other  countries  is  a  tree  of  large  growth,  is  only  found  in  the  southern 
part,  and  is  small  • 

The  pitch-tree  is  also  small,  and  the  trunk  is  covered  with  excrescences  of  pitch, 
which  the  tree  distils,  and  adheres  to  the  bark  in  the  shape  of  little  balls.  The  natives  make 
use  of  this  to  stick  their  arrows,  and  also  mix  it  with  tallow,  to  mend  their  earthen  vessels. 
Mariners  pay  their  vessels'  bottoms  with  it,  but  there  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  mode  of  gathering  it  is  to  streak  the  bark,  which  operation  has  to  be  performed  before 
it  rains,  because,  if  it  rains  hard,  it  carries  it  o£f  with  it. 

The  infernal  fig-tree  contains  in  its  fruit  a  good  article  of  oil  for  burning ;  it  is  also  useful  in 
medicine,  being  a  strong  purgative,  and  even  dangerous. 

In  some  places  in  the  southern  part,  the  indigo-plant  is  found,  but  no  use  is  made  of  it ; 
perhaps,  because  of  its  being  of  little  consideration.  In  the  same  quarter  sugar-cane  is  raised, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians ;  this  was  transplanted  here  by  the  missionaries. 

811.-NOXIOU8   AND    IRREGULAR  PLANTS. 

Among  the  few  plants  of  California  there  are  some  which  are  noxious,  one  of  which  is  a 
little  tree  called  by  the  Spaniards  of  that  country  palo  de  fiecha  (arrow-tree),  because  the 
Indians  of  the  coast  of  Sonora  get  from  it  that  terrible  poison  with  which  they  dip  their 
arrows,  to  render  wounds  made  by  them  mortal.  The  native  Califomians,  although  they  know 
of  this  property  of  the  plant,  have  never  abused  the  use  of  it. 

In  the  southern  part  there  is  a  plant  with  vine-shoots,  the  name  of  which  we  do  not  know, 
whose  branches  are  tender  and  fibrous,  and  have  a  strong,  sour  flavor.  The  Indians  cut  them 
in  pieces,  three  or  four  palms  in  length,  and  cook  them  in  the  ashes ;  this  takes  away  the 
sourness,  after  which  they  eat  them.  But  it  seems  that  this  mode  of  cooking  them  is  not 
sufficient  to  take  away  their  caustic  quality,  as  they  always  cause  a  severe  pain  in  the  stomach, 
and  in  the  mouth  and  throat  ulcers,  which  perhaps  cause  death. 

The  hiedra  maligna  (malignant  ivy)  is  a  plant  which  takes  root  in  the  mountains,  and  ex- 
tends its  running  vines  to  the  branches  of  neighboring  trees,  where  they  entwine.  It  well 
deserves  the  name — malignant — as  the  bare  touch  of  it  will  cause  swellings,  and  cover  the 
body  with  sores ;  and,  although  this  disease  has  a  simple  remedy,  it  would  be  fatal  if  it  should 
last  long. 

The  gingil  is  a  fruit  produced  by  a  shrub  similar  to  the  cherry-tree  in  color,  although 
smaller.  The  Indians  eat  it,  notwithstanding  its  bad  flavor,  as  it  is  produced  in  March  and 
April,  when  they  have  no  other  aliment  except  mescal.  It  has  been  observed  that  if  the 
women  eat  much  of  it  when  they  are  nursing,  their  children  get  sick  and  sometimes  die. 

In  various  places  on  the  peninsula  there  is  another  shrub  whose  fruit  is  round,  of  the  size 
of  a  pea,  and  when  ripe  is  black.  The  Indians  abstain  from  eating  it,  as  they  know  it  is 
very  noxious;  but  as  their  little  ones  are  ignorant  of  it,  or  fear  no  harm,  they  eat  it  when 
hungry.  The  effect  caused  is  to  cripple  them  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  when  other  dis- 
eases set  in,  ending  in  death,  for  which  reason  the  missionaries  have  endeavored  to  have  it 
rooted  out.  Notwithstanding,  the  Peric&et  eat  the  fruit,  without  its  doing  them  harm ;  they  first 
take  out  the  seed,  which  is  said  to  contain  all  the  bad  properties.  .  Here  are  also  other  plants, 
curious  and  irregular,  besides  the  pitahaya,  etc.,  already  spoken  of. 

The  tasi^'o  is  a  plant  resembling  the  pitahaya  in  the  inner  arrangement  of  its  branches, 
which  also  are  bare  of  leaves  and  thorny ;  although  they  are  not  so  large  and  thick,  nor  of 
one  piece,  like  those  of  the  pitahaya,  but  each  one  is  composed  of  various  pieces,  of  about  two 
inches  in  length,  and  united  by  certain  stems,  which  separate  during  a  high  wind,  or  any  thing 
rudely  touching  them.  These  pieces,  detached  from  the  bush,  keep  green  for  many  months, 
although  there  may  not  be  any  moisture  in  the  ground ;  and,  if  rain  should  fall  before  they  are 
gathered,  they  take  root  and  form  new  plants. 

The  fruit  of  the  tasajo  is  similar  to  the  tuna  (prickly  pear),  but  never  ripens,  conse- 
quently is  of  no  use,  but  on  the  contrary  is  a  nuisance,  as  it  blocks  the  roadsr  Only 
in  some  places,  where  firewood  is  scarce,  its  branches  answer  for  burning,  as  it  kindles 
readily,'  but  consumes  quickly. 
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Similar  to  this  in  the  structure  of  the  branches,  and  also  without  leaves,  there  is  another 
plant  called  eholla^  which  only  grows  about  a  hand^s-breadth  high.  Its  branches  are  so  inter- 
woyen  that  they  hide  the  trunk,  and  so  covered  with  thorns  that  its  color  does  not  show.  The 
pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  like  those  of  the  kuajoy  are  smaller,  and  not  so  long  as  the 

'  little  finger.    When  by  accident  any  one  steps  on  these  branches  the  soles  of  the  shoes  are  no 
protection  against  the  thorns  piercing  through,  and  they  are  very  difficult  to  extract 

Much  more  curious  is  another  tree,  called  by  the  Cochimies  milapd,  found  frequently  be- 
tween 29°  and  31",  and  had  not  be«i  seen  by  the  missionaries  prior  to  the  year  1761,  because 
they  had  not  explored  the  interior;  neither  is  it,  in  my  judgment,  known  by  naturalists  up  .to 
the  present  time.  It  grows  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  70  feet,  its  trunk  thick  in  propor- 
tion ;  it  is  not  suitable  for  firewood,  being  soft  and  juicy,  like  the  branches  of  the  jnlahaya 
and  the  eardon;  its  branches  are  a  kind  of  slender  twig,  about  18  inches  long,  adorned  with 
small  leaves,  with  thorns  on  the  ends ;  the  branches  do  not  grow  either  upward  or  horizontally, 
as  is  generally  seen  in  other  trees,  but  hang  downward,  like  the  beard  on  the  face,  to  the  foot 
of  the  trunk,  where  they  bear  little  bunches  of  flowers,  but  no  fruit.  This  great  tree  is  almost 
useless,  as  even  when  dry  it  is  not  good  to  bum,  although  it  is  used  for  that  purpose  at  the 
mission  of  San  Francisco  de  Borja,  where  firewood  is  scarce. 

There  is  also  another  small  tree,  covered  with  large  thorns  and  almost  always  without  foliage ; 
for  which  reason  the  Spaniards  called  it  the  Adam-tree ;  when  it  rains,  a  few  small  leaves 
appear,  but  in  the  course  of  a  month  they  disappear,  and  it  remains  bare  all  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Thus  the  Spaniards  call  another  little  tree,  iron-wood  tree  {polo  hierro)^  on  account  of  its 
hardness,  it  seeming  more  like  iron  than  wood,  and  besides  is  twisted  as  well  in  the  trunk  as 

.  branches,  which  are  full  of  thorns,  and,  growing  horizontally,  reach  the  grouud ;  the  hardness 
and  tortuosity  of  this  wood  make  it  absolutely  useless.  Such  are  the  plants  worthy  of  mcm- 
tion,  which  the  arid  soil  of  California  produces. 

$12.— INSECTS. 

Passing  now  to  the  animal  kingdom,  commencing  with  the  smallest  animate  beings,  we  find 
the  ant,  spider,  centipede  {cieato  pies^  hundred  feet),  scorpion,  cricket,  mosquitoes  of  various 
kinds,  the  moth,  locust,  harvest-fly,  glowworm,  wasp,  cockroach,  and  divers  kinds  of  worms. 
There  are  no  bees,  fleas,  bed-bugs,  or  niguas  (an  insect  which  lodges  between  the  skin  and  flesh). 

Among  the  spiders  are  found  those  monsters  which  in  Mexico  are  improperly  called  tardn- 
tulaSy  but  they  never  have  done  any  harm  in  California,  consequently  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
only  on  account  6f  their  horrible  looks  that  they  have  been  considered  poisonous. 

Of  mosquitoes  there  is  on  the  beach  at  Loreto  a  species  which  in  some  parts  of  America 
are  named  gnats,  which  arc  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  but  their  bite  causes  an  intoler- 
able burning  sensation. 

Of  the  moth  there  are  three  species,  that  which  eats  into  linen  clothes,  that  which  eats  into 
woollen,  and  that  which  nibbles  at  books.  The  flrst  is  an  insect  of  a  whitish  color,  of  the  size 
of  a  louse,  but  the  head  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  very  active.  Those 
of  this  class  live  in  colonies  in  little  cells  which  they  make  in  walls,  and  when  they 
eat  clothing  they  make  a  little  pouch,  like  other  kinds  of  moths.  This  kind,  called  comejen* 
does  not  eat  woollen,  only  linen  clothing.  The  second  and  third  species  are  well  known  in 
Europe.  The  moth  has  multiplied  but  little  in  California,  and  it  seems  that  neither  species 
is  a  native  of  the  country,  but  has  been  taken  there  from  Mexico. 

There «re  two  species  of  cockroaches,  dififerent  in  size  and  color,  but  similar  in  figure  and 
propensities.  Both  fly,  although  rarely ;  they  have  double  wings,  are  rapid,  nasty,  and  de- 
structive in  storerooms,  where  they  eat  and  spoil  all  kinds  of  edibles  which  are  not  hard, 
particularly  if  they  are  sweet,  entering  easily  the  smallest  cracks,  from,  their  body  being  very 
thin.  Those  of  the  larger  kind  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  were  carried  to  California  in  the  ships  which  went  to  Loreto  from  New  Gali- 
cia  where  they  abound.  The  others  are  natives  of  the  peninsula,  and  are  half  the  size  of  the 
former,  but  are  more  active.     Both  species  have  multiplied  greatly. 

The  wasps  of  California  are,  at  the  least,  of  three  species.  The  first,  which  are  the  largest, 
called  by  the  Mexicans  zicoUiy  are  described  in  our  History  of  Mexico. 

They  make  a  very  sweet 'honey,  but  their  sting  is  extremely  painful.  Those  of  the  second 
are  what  entomologists  style  VespoB  iehneumonidcg^  which  (although  they  do  not  live  in  societies) 
make  their  cells  in  the  walls  of  buildings.  To  make  them  the  wasp  takes  a  little  mud,  mixes  it, 
and  plasters  it  to  the  wall  by  means  of  a  glutinous  substance  which  it  emits  from  its  mouth,  and 
in  this  way  goes  on  until  it  finishes  the  work ;  when  completed  it  lays  an  egg,  then  fills  up 
the  remaining  space  with  small  spiders,  which  it  catches  for  the  purpose,  then  closes  the  en- 
trance with  mud ;  adjoining  this  it  goes  on  building  until  four  or  five  are  made,  each  following 
the  same  process  as  in  the  first.  This  mud  bocomcs  so  hardened,  and  adheres  to  the  wall  so, 
that  a  man  cannot  pull  it  off  with  his  fingers.  Each  one  of  these  eggs,  enclosed  and  fertilized 
by  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  soon  produces  a  grub,  which  in  a  few  days  is  converted  into  a 
chrysalis,  and  finally  into  a  wasp,  subsisting,  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  spiders  which  the 

*  Oomixen  is  the  name  which  the  Indians  of  the  Spanish  Island  gave  to  certain  insects  described  by 
Ovledo,  which  not  only  eat  wood,  bat  also  the  walls  of  balldiDgs— hence  its  origin. 
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mother  had  provided.  As  soon  as  the  young  insects  find  their  wings  strong  enough,  they  open 
their  cells  and  go  out  to  fly  about,  and  shortly  to  repeat  the  work  before  performed  by  the 
mother.  In  this  manner  they  go  on  until  three  or  four  generations  are  produced  between 
May  and  October.  Wasps  of  this  species  neither  have  a  sting  nor  make  honey.  The  third 
class  are  of  a  reddish  color,  smaller,  with  a  large  sting,  which  causes  inflammation  and  great 
pain ;  and  although  they  do  not  make  honey  they  make  combs,  hanging  from  rocks,  where  shel- 
tered from  rain.  The  Califomians  are  very  fond  of  the  little  grub-worms  from  these  combs, 
and  sometimes  they  endanger  their  livea  in  gathering  them  from  the  cliffs. 

These  poor  Indians  subsist,  in  like  manner,  on  two  other  species  of  worms,  about  the  size 
of  the  little  finger,  which  are  found  in  certain  kinds  of  plants  after  it  rains.  To  prepare  them 
for  eating  they  take  them  in  one  hand  and  with  the  other  squeeze  out  all  the  impurities  from 
the  inside,  then  they  roast  them ;  those  which  they  wish  to  keep  they  string  up. 

On  some  trees  a  white  worm  is  found,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  armed  with  thorns,  whose 
touch  causes  an  itching  sensation  which  lasts  some  hours. 

But  the  most  notable  insects  of  California  are  the  locusts,  not  only  for  their  formidable 
numbers,  but  for  the  damage  they  cause.  As  this  plague  is  not  frequent  in  countries  inhabit-, 
ed  by  naturalists,  sufficient  time  has  not  been  found  by  them  to  write  a  minute  and  detailed 
account  of  these  insects ;  so  I  will  give  here  what  a  sincere  and  talented  missionary  observed 
in  relation  to  them,  after  a  residence  of  30  years,  omitting  the  description  of  the  anatomy  of 
tb^se  insects,  which  has  been  made  by  Bomare  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 

In  California  there  are  three  species  of  locusts,  similar  in  form,  but  distinct  in  size,  in 
color,  and  even  in  their  mode  of  living.  The  first,  known  m  almost  all  places,  is  small ;  it 
flies  and  leaps  a  great  distance.  The  second  is  larger,  and  always  of  a  grayish  color.  Both 
species  are  scarce,  and  so  scattered  that  very  little  notice  is  taken  of  them.  Those  of  the 
third  species  are  more  noted  and  feared ;  their  body  is  of  the  size  of  the  little  finger ;  they  have 
double  wings  like  the  others,  although  larger,  their  color  varying  according  to  their  condition, 
as  will  hereafter  be  shown. 

These  locusts,  of  which  all  we  are  about  to  say  refers,  are  similar  to  the  silk-worm  in  their 
mode  of  copulation.  They  copulate  in  the  summer,  and  the  female  lays,  the  last  of  July  or 
the  first  of  August,  some  small  eggs,  long  and  slender,  of  a  reddish-yellow  color ;  they  are 
joined  together  by  a  certain  glutinous  liquid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  look  at  first  sight  like 
a  silk  conl.  These  are  placed  in  small  holes  in  the  ground,  which  they  make  with  a  certain 
appendage  that  they  have  in  their  tail.  Each  female  lays  from  70  to  80  eggs,  and  even  more. 
Directly  the  locusts  satisfy  the  desires  of  nature,  they  become  emaciated  and  die,  not  one  re- 
maining alive,  but  they  leave  in  their  eggs  a  very  numerous  posterity. 

The  birth  of  the  new  locusts  has  no  fixed  time,  but  depends  on  the  rains,  which  happen 
earlier  or  later,  but  they  generally  hatch  in  September  or  early  in  October,  when,  with  the 
light  rains,  some  herbs  spring  up  in  the  country.  When  first  hatched  they  have  no  wings, 
their  legs  are  very  long,  they  are  about  the  size  of  mosquitoes,  and  are  of  a  dark-gray  color. 
Their  earliest  movement  is  to  jump  on  the  first  herbs  they  find ;  when  travelling  the  whole  flock 
liatched  by  the  same  mother  keep  together.  After  having  consumed  the  leaves  of  one  plant, 
they  pass  on  to  another,  and  gradually  they  become  of  a  lighter  color,  and  commence  copulating 
in  different  families.  When  they  are  about  half  grown  they  shed  their  skin  like  snakes,  and 
become  perfectly  green,  and  as  at  this  time  their  legs  have  become  stronger,  they  travel  with 
longer  leaps,  forming  numerous  armies,  and  desolating  the  country  wherever  they  pass 
through.  In  a  few  days  they  shed  their  coat  again,  and  then  display  their  four  wings,  which 
had  been  confined  beneath  it,  and  change  from  a  green  color  to  dark-gray.  At  the  age  of  three 
months  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  again  change  their  color  from  gray  to  red,  with  black 
spots,  which,  notwithstanding  their  unfortunate  shape,  gives  them  some  beauty.  This  color 
lasts  until  summer,  when  it  turns  yellow  and  lasts  until  death.  Their  whole  life  is  ten  months, 
in  which  time  they  shed  their  coat  twice  and  change  color  five  times. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  January,  when  they  have  attained  their  growth,  and  their  wings 
get  strong,  they  fly  like  birds^  and  commence  the  work  of  desolation  in  all  parts.  Their  flying 
armies  are  so  numerous  that  they  cloud  the  sky,  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun  and  darken 
the  atmosphere.  They  unite  in  masses  of  10,000  to  12,000,  always  following  their  leaders, 
flying  in  a  straight  course,  sometimes  swerving  a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  but  never  retrogra- 
ding, and  there  is  no  power  in  the  world  to  compel  them  to.  Wfierever  the  guides  wish  to  halt, 
the  whole  army  stops ;  if  this  happens  to  be  in  a  wood,  they  occupy  the  same  space  as  they  did  in 
the  air,  observing  the  same  order  and  same  distances ;  but  if  they  alight  on  a  growing  crop,  as 
they  all  want  to  eat,  they  contract  and  occupy  a  smaller  space. 

They  digest  very  quickly,  and  for  this  reason  devour  much  more  than  you  would  believe 
from  their  size.  When  they  attack  a  wood,  fleld,  or  crop,  they  do  nothing  but  devour  and 
evacuate,  thus  in  a  moment  they  destroy  every  thing  within  their  reach ;  even  should  they 
leave  any  thing,  it  is  not  long  before  it  is  entirely  consumed  by  a  new  army,  they  are  so 
abundant,  although  one  is  sufficient  to  desolate  many  places.  These  locusts  neither  eat  nor  fly  at 
night ;  but  they  rest,  piling  up  one  on  top  of  another  in  such  numbers  that,  notwithstanding  their 
dimiputive  size,  their  weight  bends  the  branches  of  trees,  and  sometimes  they  break  them  down. 

This  is  a  deplorable  plague  in  fertile  countries,  and  much  more  so  in  that  miserable  pen- 
insula, where  the  fields  and  woods  become  desolated,  the  herbs  consumed,  trees  stripped  of 
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their  foliage,  and  sometimes  their  bark  taken  off;  hence  arises  mortality  among,  the  cattle  ioi 
lack  of  pasturage,  and  hunger  and  sickness  among  the  people,  because  whole  multitudee  of 
these  voracious  insects  dying  at  one  time  infest  the  air  with  their  corruption. 

There  are  some  plants  which  are  respected  by  the  locusts,  such  as  melons  and  watennetas, 
on  account  of  the  roughness  of  their  leaves.  PUahaycut  are  naturally  defended  by  their  thons, 
but  their  flowers,  if  they  have  any,  are  attacked  by  these  insects,  as  also  the' fruit  vbeait 
ripens  and  falls.  Of  the  mtteal  they  only  cat  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  without  touching  the 
stalk,  which  serves  the  Indians  for  food. 

If  California  were  more  populated,  the  inhabitants  might  check  these  destructive  insefti 
and  prevent  their  ravages,  either  by  destroying  their  eggs  or  killing  them  before  they  ittre 
wings,  particularly  if  every  year  some  hundreds  of  men  would  scatter  themselves  among  the 
mountains  in  the  south  at  a  certain  season,  this  being  the  real  home  of  these  pests.  Solarts 
smoking  them,  shouting  at  them,  or  any  other  course  ordinarly  pursued,  is  concerned,  they  are 
ineffectual  in  stopping  their  ravages.  In  the  winter,  locusts  being  in  a  torpid  state  from  the  cold, 
and  not  being  able  to  fly  in  the  morning  until  warmed  up  by  the  sun,  the  Indians  come  andghiie 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  causing  them  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and  then  kill  many  of  them  bj 
stamping  on  them.  A  missionary  having  offered  a  bounty  to  any  one  of  the  neophytes  vbo 
would  bring  him  a  certain  quantity  of  locusts,  they  gathered  70  to  80  bags  full  daily ;  but  do 
matter  how  many  were  killed,  it  did  no  good,  in  consequence  of  their  infinite  numbos.* 
Notwithstanding,  a  small  crop  may  be  freed  from  a  great  part  of  the  damage  if  many  are  oo 
cupied  in  driving  them  away  all  the  time  when  the  insects  are  passing. 

From  the  year  1697,  in  which  the  Jesuits  commenced  the  work  of  converting  the  C^(ff- 
nians,  there  were  no  locusts  in  that  country  until  1722,  when  they  appeared,  disappeuing 
shortly  afterward,  and  reappearing  in  1746,  and  in  the  three  years  following  without  intern^ 
tion,  after  which  they  did  not  return  until  1768-'54,  and  finally  in  l765-^66-*67.  Thisnnfoiia- 
nate  peninsula  could  never  recover  its  losses  if  the  increase  of  locusts  were  not  checked  bj 
various  causes.  Frequently  their  eggs  do  not  hatch,  drying  up  for  lack  of  rain,  and  the  birds 
eat  large  quantities  of  them.  Besides  which,  an  incredible  number  die  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  caused  by  certain  little  worms  which  breed  in  their  bellies  and  devour  them;  and  fortius 
reason,  in  other  years  than  those  referred  to,  they  have  not  existed,  or  at  least  have  not  beeo 
in  sufiScient  numbers  to  cause  any  serious  damage. 

Formerly  the  Califomians  were  in  the  habit  of  frequently  eating  locusts,  toasted  and  pul- 
verized, after  having  removed  the  contents  of  their  bellies ;  but  the  good  counsels  of  the 
missionaries  and  the  experience  acquired  in  1722,  when  after  eating  them  to  excess  theywef< 
attacked  by  a  violent  sickness,  have  caused  the  most  of  them  to  stop  eating  them.  Xotvitb- 
standing,  some  continue  to  eat  them,  considering  it  a  pity  not  to  do  so,  they  being  abosdaiit 
and  other  food  scarce. 

$18.-REPTILES. 

In  California  there  are  but  few  species  of  reptiles,  viz.,  lizards,  frogs,  toads,  turtles,  uw 
snakes.  Among  the  species  of  lizards  we  do  not  know  of  any  which  are  venomous ;  the  fn^  ^ 
are  very  rare,  and  toads  are  plentiful  when  it  rains,  but  disappear  altogether  when  the  uod 
becomes  dry  again.  Among  the  turtles,  besides  the  conmion  land-turtle,  and  those  of  frj 
water,  there  are  two  other  species  of  large  marine  tiirtles,  one  of  which  is  that  with  s  shell, 
called  tortoise.  The  Californians  catch  them  easily  by  jumping  overboard  and  swimming  w^ 
them.  When  they  lay  hold  of  them,  they  turn  them  over  so  that  they  cannot  move,  then  pnsjj 
them  along  until  they  reach  their  boat  or  raft  again,  when  they  throw  them  aboard;  bat » 
requires  caution  in  taking  them,  as  they  bite  very  hard.  .. 

Of  snakes  there  are  two  kinds,  those  with  rattles  and  those  without ;  the  last  are  saxuixx 
than  the  other,  but  their  poison  is  more  active.  ^^ 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  we  will  give  some  particulars  of  the  observations  and  dangerous 
experiments  made  with  snakes  by  an  intelligent  missionary. 

%   14.  — FISHES. 

PASSiNa  to  aquatic  animals  whose  peculiarities  resemble  those  of  reptiles,  we  find  in 
waters  of  California  among  the  cetacsea,  whales,  dolphins,-  sharks,  sword-fish,  and  sea  {  ) 
calves.  Among  the  real  veritable  fishes  there  are  found  the  pampano,  two  species  ('^^  ^jjj 
bream),  pargo,  also  two  species  of  palometas,  vobalos,  skate,  halibut,  flying-fish,  **J"J;  jig- 
poll,  bagres,  sun-fish,  prawn,  curvina,  herrings,  sardines,  manta,  dor^e,  sole,  ^^f'?f  'sLja 
pike,  needle-fish,  seal,  horse-mackerel,  comudas,  morenas,  puercos,  shad,  snoring-nsh,  V^^ 
botelos,  cinpas,  bonitos,  esparallones,  and  many  others.  Of  the  cetacsea,  there  are  1^"®*®'*^^ 
various  species  of  crabs.  Of  the  testacsea  or  shell-fish  there  are  the  muscle,  m6nce8,ni^ 
of  pearl,  and  many  other  species  of  snails,  oysters,  etc.     Finally,  there  are  also  different 

*  In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  prodlgipus  increase  of  locusts,  see  the  account  given  ^i^?i^!\aA 
those  in  the  territory  of  Aries,  Bocarla,  andTTarascon,  in  the  year  1618,  of  which  a  laiKO  1^  .tSnoIi^ 
been  devoured  by  etarling?,  those  which  survived  laid  so  many  egg^  that  the  connti^  ^^l^H^o^ 

Tw  thp.  ffnvArnmpnf    orA.t.ho.rA<1  over  thmp.  thnnfULtid  nnintxla   nArf.  nf  i»h1(*h  WOre  buned  AUfl  P'*"'    u«ai 


by  the  government,  eat-bered  over  three  thousand  quintals,  part  of  which  wore  hari»a  ana  ]»»    j^^ 
into  the  R6daiio :  ha^ng  calculated  the  number  of  locusts  hatched  fh>mthem  in  the  fbllowiflg  y*"*' 
found  to  be  rising  660,000,000. 
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of  zoophytes,  corals,  milepores,  and  catde-fishes.  Some  of  the  list  above  given  of  aquatic  living 
things  are  very  well  known  by  Europeans ;  others  have  been  described  in  our  History  of 
Mexico,  or  in  other  histories  of  America,  consequently  we  will  only  touch  now  on  bow  knowl- 
edge of  this  branch  of  natural  history  may  be  improved  upon. 

The  large  number  of  whales  which  have  been  observed  by  navigators  in  the  narrow  space 
between  the  mainland  and  the  island  "  del  Angel  Gustodio  *'  (probably  what  is  now  called  Mar- 
garita Island,  A.  G.  R.),  gave  origin  to  its  being  called  Whale  Strait  (Cana/  de  las  Ballentu)^  but 
as  no  fish  have  been  taken,  we  do  not  know  to  what  species  they  belong ;  notwithstanding 
what  is  said  of  them,  I  believe  they  are  of  the  species  called  by  Linneus  physalas. 

The  sword-fish  of  California  seems  to  be  the  same  that  Pliny  called  xiphias  or  gladius,*  at 
the  least  no  other  can  be  found  which  answers  to  the  description  of  that  given  by  this 
ancient  naturalist  A  few  years  ago  one  of  these  fishes  inserted  his  sword  in  the  sides  of  a 
launch,  anchored -in  the  port  of  Loreto,  and  in  trying  to  get  it  out  in  vain,  although  he  nearly- 
capsized  the  vessel,  broke  it  off,  and  retired  crestfaUen,  without  his  arm. 

The  palometa,  as  we  have  already  said  in  the  History  of  Mexico,  is  a  most  delicate  fish,  of 
fine  flavor ;  it  is  well  known  for  its  four  or  five  blue  stripes  which  it  has  crossing  its  back, 
from  which  the  natives  give  it  the  name  of  cozamalomichin,  or  rainbow-fish.  IH>ctor  Her- 
nandez thinks  it  is  the  glaucus  of  the  ancients. 

't!he  dor6e  is,  thus  named,  because  in  the  water  he  seems  to  be  all  gold ;  he  is  very  differ* 
ent  from  the  dor^e  of  the  Mediterranean.  That  of  Califomia  is  larger,  more  delicate,  and  the 
meat  has  a  superior  flavor.  It  is  very  common  in  Mexican  waters,  and  well  known  for  the  fury 
with  which  it  pursues  the  flying-fish. 

The  bagre  of  Califomia  and  Mexico,  very  distinct  from  that  which  Linnaeus  gave  the  name 
to,  and  classified  among  the  sheat-fish,  is  without  scales,  with  two  large  hairs  pendent  from  the 
under  lip,  the  tail  split,  and  has  six  fins,  among  which  is  one  large  dorsal  fin,  two  on  the  breast, 
two  under  the  belly,  and  one  near  the  tiul.  The  back  is  black,  and  the  belly  white,  with 
straight  lines  which  separate  the  colors.  Its  meat  is  white  and  delicate ;  the  length  of  the 
body  is  from  one  to  three  feet 

The  puerco  marine  of  Califomia  is  like  that  of  the  Mexican  waters,  is  also  different  from 
those  which  Liunseus,  Bomare,  and  others  describe.  The  Califomian  is  thin  in  figure,  and  almost 
cylindrical  in  form,  the  tail  is  moon-shaped,  with  round  head,  contracted  on  the  back.  It  has 
two  long  fins,  which  reach  from  the  Centre  of  the  body  to  the-  tail.  Its  meat  is  healthy  and 
agreeable. 

In  Califomia  waters,  as  in  the  seas  and  rivers  of  Mexico,  there  are  two  species  of  spams, 
called  moharras  in  that  country,  for  the  reason  that  in  its  figure  it  resembles  somewhat  certain 
daggers  of  the  same  name.  The  white  moharra,  which  in  the  ancient  language  of  Mexico  is 
called  papalomichin,  or  butterfly-fish,  is  broad,  about  1 1  inches  long,  scaly,  thorny,  and  good 
eating.  Its  tail  is  lunated,  has  seven  fins,  two  near  the  gills,  two  on  the  belly,  one  near  the 
tail,  another  small  one  on  the  back,  and  another  which  extends  from  head  to  tail.  The  black 
moharra,  which,  in  the  same  language  is  called  cacalomichin,  signifying  curved  fish,  is  black 
all  over,  is  twice  as  large  as  the  other,  with  a  curly  tail ;  it  has  six  fins,  two  at  the  gills,  two 
under  the  belly,  a  large  one  on  the  back,  and  a  small  one  near  the  tail.  Its  upper  part  is 
covered  with  scales,  and  is  thorny ;  its  meat,  like  the  white  kind,  is  delicious. 

The  roncador  (snorer),  thus  named,  as  when  out  of  water  he  snores  as  if  asleep.  Dr.  Her. 
nandez  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  exocootus  of  Pliny ;  at  the  least,  what  he  says  about  it 
applies  more  to  the  roncador  than  to  the  flying-fish,  which  Linnieus  and  Bomare  give  the  name 
exocoetus  to. 

The  manta,  a  formidable  creature,  mentioned  in  the  History  of  Mexico,  may  be  considered 
as  a  species  of  sun-fish,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  was  what  Father  Labat  called  the  prodigious 
sun-fish,  and  originated  in  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  in  the  West  Indies.  •  Its  breadth  was  12 
feet ;  its  length  from  snout  to  root  of  tail,  nine  and  a  half  feet,  and  its  thickness  in  the  middle 
of  the  body,  two  feet ;  its  tail  was  15  feet  long,  and  its  skin  thicker  than  that  of  an  ox ;  it  had 
sharp  bones  like  claws. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Califomia  the  ojon  has  been  caught.  This  singular  flat-fish,  which  we  de<* 
scribed  in  the  History  of  Mexico,  has  in  the  middle  of  the  highest  part  of  the  back  an 
eye  of  the  size  as  that  of  an  ox.  This  fish  should,  with  more  propriety,  be  culled  boeps  (ox- 
eye),  than  that  which  Linnaeus  designates  by  this  name  in  the  genus  sparus. 

The  fish  called  mulier,f  deserves  special  mention,  found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  thus 
named  for  its  resemblance^  from  the  middle  up,  to  a  woman.  It  has  the  breasts,  neck,  and 
eyes,  very  white,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  covered  with  scales  as  other  fishes,  the  tail  split. 

^Sphiamid€gt  Oladium rostra mueronato  esse;  abhoc,  naves  perfossas  mergl  inOceano,  0^.— PIIny« 
Bistor.  Natur.^  Ub.  S3,  c.  f.  Bomare  giros  this  name  to  the  king-fish  of  the  Greenland  seas,  bnt  this  does 
not  have  hia  Hword  in  the  mandidiUum  superior,  like  the  sword-fish,  bat  in  the  rear  or  posterior  part  of  the 
body ;  neither  is  it  nalced  as  the  ofher  is,  bat  is  carried  in  a  sheath,  conaeqnently  less  likely  to  woaud. 
The  game  author  adds  that  the  king-fish  seems  to  use  his  sword  more  to  steer  with  and  to  increase  his 
extreme  speed,  than  for  a  weapon  of  offence  or  defence. 

t  M.  de  la  Harpe  (Comp.  ox  the  History  of  Voyages)  makes  mention  of  a  fish  of  this  name,  and  iflso 
of  liie  name  donyoo,  foona  in  the  Philippine  waters,  which  is  said  to  be  similar  to  woman  in  its  breasts 
and  Kx,  and  its  meat  is  like  pork.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  there  is  anoUier  called  the  same.  (M.  de 
Bomar,  vide  Mailer.) 
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The  missionary,  Father  Am^s,  at  the  time  of  founding  the  last  mission  of  Santa  Haria,  saw  a 
man  who  had  been  killed  by  one  of  this  species,  on  the  beach  of  the  above-named  coast,  bat 
as  it  was  in  a  state  of  decay,  he  could  not  ascertain  how  it  happened.  The  length  of  xhote 
which  we  have  any  account  of  does  not  exceed  two  hand-breadths,  and  of  a  corresponding 
width. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  from  27^  to  81°  there  is  an  incredible  number  of  univalve  shells, 
which  are  considered  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world — they  are  tinged  by  a  rich,  lapis4aza]i 
color,  with  a  white  (plated)  silvery  ground,  with  five  small  holes  in  one  side. 

There  are  also  two  particular  species  of  shell-fish,  which  we  can  call  pulpareoa,  as  tber 
participate  of  the  nature  of  shells;  and  the  polypus,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  not  of  that  kind 
which  modem  naturalists  call  ceratofiti.  These  have  the  name  hachas,  being  similar  in 
shape  to  the  wood-cutter's  axe ;  they  are  bivalve  shells,  having  many  branches,  by  which 
they  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  bottom  that  a  man  cannot  take  them  off  without  first  digging 
around  them.  They  are  found  under  the  sand  on  the  gulf  coast,  but  always  on  the  level  with 
the  sea. 

Those  called  burros  are  also  bivalves,  and  are  provided  .with  branches,  but  more  slender 
and  much  more  numerous,  with  which  they  stick  so  fast  to  the  bottom  that  it  is  impossible  to 
gather  them  without  the  aid  of  some  iron  instrument  It  is  said  that  divers  employed  in 
the  pearl  fisheries  incur  risk  of  being  caught  by  these  creatures  when  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
as  they  are  liable  to  get  their  feet  caught  when  the  fish  has  its  shell  open,  which  it  suddenly 
closes,  thus  fastening  him  so  that  he  cannot  rise  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  Divers  have  three 
terrible  kinds  of  foes,  the  burros,  sharks,  and  mantas,  but  all  these  drawbacks  are  overcome 
by  the  aid  of  lucre. 

Although  the  shell-fish  of  California  are  highly  esteemed,  no  one  up  to  the  present  time 
has  devot^  attention  to  gathering  them  for  their  purpura  (murex  ?)  *  as  pearls  have  engrossed 
all  the  interest  of  parties  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The  abundance  of  these  which  have  given 
BO  much  celebrity  to  the  peninsula,  outside  of  which  it  is  so  miserable  and  poor,  have  been 
found  in  the  gulf  near  the  east  coast  and  adjacent  islands.  Those  taken,  from  Gape  SL  Lucas 
to  27^,  are  generally  white  and  clear,  or,  as  dealers  term  it,  orient  Those  found  north  of  this 
parallel  are  commonly  discolored,  consequently  not  so  much  in  demand. 

i  16.  — BIRDS. 

We  have  but  little  to  say  of  the  birds  of  California ;  although  there  are  many  different 
species,  they  are  most  all  known  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  historians  of  America  hav- 
ing written  extensively  in  relation  to  them,  and  also  as  they  are  common  to  both  continenta 
Of  birds  of  rapine  there  are  the  vulture,  hawk,  crow,  eagle,  and  buzzard.  The  last  is  very 
abundant,  but  eagles  are  scarce  and  only  found  in  the  mountains  in  the  south.  There  are  also 
many  zopilotes  (a  species  of  buzzard),  a  bird  which  we  described  in  our  History  of  Mexico, 
and  which,  although  not  properly  a  bird  of  rapine,  approximates  to  that  kind.  Of  noc- 
turnal birds  there  are  several  different  species  of  owls,  cuckoos,  and  others  whose  names  and 
peculiarities  are  not  known  to  us.  Of  the  aquatic,  as  well  those  that  live  in  the  water  as  those 
that  frequent  it  for  food,  there  are  many  different  kinds.  The  best  known  are  ducks  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  geese,  pelicans,  herons,  fulicas,  and  tijeras  (scissors).  The  last  are  called  thus  be^ 
cause,  when  flying,  they  form  with  their  feet  and  wings  a  figure  resembling  a  pair  of  scissors 
when  opened.  What  we  said  in  the  History  of  Mexico — in  relation  to  the  admirable  providence 
which  guides  the  pelican  in  its  efforts  to  sustain  its  species,  which  are  incapacitated  to  sustain 
themselves,  and  the  industry  of  the  natives  in  taking  this  bird — ^has  been  noticed  bj  many 
Spaniards  in  the  island  of  San  Roque,  a  short  distance  from  the  west  coast  of  California.  Of 
birds  which  are  sought  after  for  the  table,  there  are  turtle-doves,  wild  pigeons,  and  partridges, 
quails  in  abundance,  besides  many  aquatic  species.  The  missionaries  carried  there  from  New 
Spain,  hens  and  chickens,  turkeys,  and  tame  pigeons.  Among  the  birds  of  song  there  are  the 
nightingale,  although  few,  the  mocking-bird,  bunting,  sparrow,  tigrillo,  cardinal-bird,  and 
others,  which,  with  their  sweet  and  harmonious  song,  somewhat  alleviate  the  tediousness  of 
travel  through  that  arid,  gloomy  region. 

Finally,  there  are  various  birds  which  are  esteemed  for  their  plumage ;  among  others,  be^ 
sides  the  cardinal-bird,  there  is  a  colibri  (a  species  of  humming-bird). 

I  le.  — QUADRUPEDS. 

The  species  of  quadrupeds  of  California  are,  as  far  as  known,  only  26,  viz.,  oxen,  horses, 
asses,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  cats,  and  dogs,  all  conveyed  thither  from' New  Spain,  by  the  energy 
and  attention  of  the  missionary  Jesuits ;  lions,  wild-cats,  stags,  t^j6s,  antelopes,  coyotes,  foxes, 
bares,  rabbits,  otters,  badgers,'Bkunks,  squirrels,  tuzas,  Swiss  squirrels,  ardillas  palmistaa,  ^d 
rats  of  two  kinds.  To  these  26  kinds  should  be  added  that  of  a  wild  kind,  similar  in  natnre 
and  color  to  the  American  lion,  although  not  so  bulky,  and  is  improperly  named  by  the  Span- 
iards of  California  onza  (ounce  or  lynx). 

^  By  A.  O.  R.  Here,  for  a  ftill  and  reliable  account  of  pearl-fiBheries,  9M  pamphlet,  **  Histortcal  Out- 
line of  Lower  Caliromia,"  p.  14— a  trauBlation  made  by  me  for  C.  D.  Poston,  Baq.,  who  at  the  tim« 
was  interested  in  a  company  in  New  York,  who  proposed  to  enter  the  business  ou  a  large  scale,  with 
modem  ImprovemeotB.  That  account  is  preferable  to  any  which  baa  come  to  my  notice. 
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The  moontun-cat  is  larger,  stronger^  and  fiercer,  than  the  domesticated,  and  has  a  shorter 
taiL  It  is  very  daring,  and  sometimes  attacks  animals  larger  than  itself,  and  even  men,  when 
they  travel  in  obscure  places,  but  this  species  is  not  numerous. 

Not  so,  however,  with  regard  to  the  chimbici,  or  Califomian  lion,  because,  not  daring  to 
kill  it,  the  natives,  through  fear  of  a  popular  superstition  which  eiisted  before  they  were 
Christianized,  permitted  it  to  continue  multiplying,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  missions 
which  were  subsequently  founded,  making  such  ravages  on  cattle,  and  perhaps  on  human 
beings,  that  it  was  noticed  particularly  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  later  years  of  their  occupation, 
when  a  number  of  tragic  events  occurred.  They,  after  inducing  their  neophytes  to  overcome 
their  ignorant  and  silly  fears,  as  we  will  hereafter  refer  to,  encouraged  the  destroying  of  this 
animal  by  giving  them  a  bounty  of  a  bull  for  each  chimbic4  that  they  killed,  which  custom 
prevailed  always  after,  during  the  time  that  they  had  control  of  the  missions.  The  chimbici 
is  of  the  size  of  a  large  mastiff,  has  huge  claws,  and  is  of  the  same  color  of  the  African  lion, 
but  has  no  mane.  As  soon  as  he  attacks  any  animal  he  fastens  his  hold  so  strongly  that  he  does 
not  let  go,  although  mortally  wounded.  Ab  soon  as  possible  he  cuts  into  its  throat  with  its 
teeth,  drinks  the  blood,  devours  the  neck,  and  covers  the  rest  with  dry  leaves,  to  return  from 
time  to  time  to  eat  when  hungry,  but  he  seldom  preserves  it,  as  hungry  Indians  or  the  buz- 
zards generally  prey  on  it.  When  the  Indians  observe  these  birds  hovering  in  flocks  around 
a  place  they  infer  that  there  is  the  carcass  of  some  dead  animal  near,  and  directly  proceed 
to  the  spot,  and  if  the  meat  is  not  entirely  putrefied,  they  carry  it  home  or  make  a  fire  there 
and  roast  it.  Notwithstanding  the  chimbic4  is  so  daring,  be  runs  from  dogs,  and,  when 
closely  pursued,  jumps  up  a  tree  and  looks  with  savage  fierceness  on  his  pursuers,  but  with- 
out daring  to  get  down  until  they  are  gone ;  this  is  the  best  time  to  shoot  them.  This  animal 
is  the  same  as  the  miztli  of  the  Mexicans,  the  pagi  of  the  Chilians,  and  the  puma  of  Peru, 
although  it  seems  different  in  some  respects. 

The  coyote  is  the  quadruped  that  we  described  in  the  History  of  Mexico,  and  is  a  cross 
between  the  wolf  and  fox,  combining  the  cunning  of  the  latter  with  the  voracity  of  the 
former. 

The  stag  of  California  is  only  distiaguished  from  the  common  European  stag  by  its  horns 
not  being  erect,  but  inclining  to  the  back. 

The  antelope  or  chamois  is  larger,  more  active,  and  swifter  than  the  goat  Animals  of 
this  kind  go  in  herds  or  droves,  leaping  over  the  rocks  with  singular  dexterity ;  some  arc  black 
and  some  white ;  their  skin  is  appreciated,  and  their  meat  good  to  eat. 

The  taj^  of  California  is  the  ibex  of  Pliny,  and  the  bouquetin  of  Buffon.  What  Pliny 
says  of  the  ibex  (see  Pliny*s  Natural  History,  lib.  viii.,  c.  63),  the  natives  tell  of  the  taj6, 
without  having  either  read  or  heard  mention  made  of  that  naturalist,  which  proves  the  de- 
scription of  Pliny,  and  the  particular  identity  of  these  animals  to  be  correct.  In  form,  color, 
and  size,  the  taj6  is  the  same  as  the  bouquetin,  and  its  meat  is  eatable. 

The  American  skunk,  called  by  so  many  different  names  in  different  parts  of  the  New 
World,  is  called  by  the  Cochimies  iiju.  At  the  present  time  it  is  well  known  in  Europe,  but 
as  some  missionaries  of  California  improved  the  opportunity  to  frequently  observe  it  in  its 
natural  state,  we  can  give  a  fuller  account  of  it.  California  skunks  arc  of  that  kind  of  small 
animal  which  the  Mexicans  call  conepatl.  The  size  of  its  body,  independent  of  the  tail,  does 
not  exceed  eight  inches  in  length ;  its  head  is  also  small ;  its  color  on  its  belly  and  feet  is  white ; 
its  back,  sides,  and  tail,  black  and  w^hite  stripes,  in  some  cases  white  and  lion-colored.  Its 
tail  has  a  handsome  fringe  at  the  end,  which  has  a  fine  appearance  when  erect,  running.  It 
subsists  on  beetles,  centipedes,  and  other  insects,  but  prefers  to  any  thing  blood  and  hen's 
eggs,  and  for  this  reason  are  the  scourge  of  hen-houses.  They  make  their  raids  at  night,  en- 
tering by  cracks  or  holes  not  so  wide  as  their  bodies ;  the  hens  make  a  great  disturbance 
when  they  get  in  on  them,  but  do  not  move  from  their  places ;  the  skunk  then  kills  one  or  two 
of  them,  sucks  their  blood,  and  eats  some  of  their  flesh.  They  live  in  little  holes  among  the 
rocks,  and  rarely  show  themselves  except  in  autumn  or  the  beginning  of  winter. 

Dr.  Hernandez  says  in  his  Natural  History  of  Mexico  that  the  dung  and  urine  of  skunks 
have  an  intolerable  smell,  and  this  is  generally  believed,  but  by  observations  made  in  Califor- 
nia it  appears  that  they  have  never  used  either  against  their  persecutors,  no  signs  of  the  same 
ever  having  been  seen.  The  weapon  they  constantly  make  use  of  when  in  danger  is  |hc  dis- 
charge from  behind  of  that  insupportable  odor  which  so  perceptibly  condenses  the  air  in  the 
vicinity,  that,  as  a  s^tious  missionary  expresses  it,  it  seems  as  though  it  can  be  felt  by  the 
touch.  Every  thing  in  the  vicinity  becomes  infected  in  such  a  manner  that,  although  exposed 
to  the  fresh  air,  the  offensive  smell  is  retained  for  a  long  time,  and  even  is  transmitted  a  great . 
distance.  Dogs  which  have  followed  skunks  become  stupefied  with  the  smell,  which  they 
show,  by  their  vain  efforts  to  get  free  of  it,  by  scratching  their  noses. 

In  the  History  of  Mexico  we  described  that  curious  quadruped  called  by  Quffon  suizo, 
and  by  the  Mexicans  tlalmototli,  or  ground  squirrel,  in  contradistinctiou  to  the  squirrel  which 
inhabits  trees.     This  kind  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  docs  great  damage  to  growing  crops. 

The  same  damage  is  made  by  tuzas,  quadrupeds  of  the  mole  species,  but  larger,  handsomer, 
with  different  eyes  from  the  mole,  as  well  as  a  difference  in  other  particulars,  as  we  stated  in 
our  history  referred  to.  Another  quadruped  is  common  in  California,  which  is  similar  in  form 
to  the  squirrel,  although  smaller,  ts  size  being  about  that  of  a  common  rat,  but  twice  as  long ;  its 
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tail  is  bare,  like  that  of  the  squirrel,  and  its  back  striped  black  and  white :  this  is  oertunlytlie 
palmista  of  Buffon,  and  the  sicurus  palmarum  of  Linnseus. 

The  rat  of  Caltfomia,  although  similar  in  form,  color,  size,  and  mode  of  living,  to  the  can* 
mon  rat,  is  nevertheless  of  a  ?ery  different  species  from  the  common  or  any  other  knovn  by 
naturalists.  It  has  under  each  ear  a  membrane,  forming  a  kind  of  bag  or  pouch,  which  coo- 
municates  with  the  mouth,  and  by  this  means  it  gathers  what  food  it  can  to  carry  to  its  6U>r» 
house,  and  the  damage  which  they  cause  in  granaries  is  greater  than  would  be  sapposed 
from  their  size.  When  their  pouches  are  empty  they  are  scarcely  visible,  but  if  one  is  killed, 
and  air  is  blown  into  the  mouth,  their  pouch  becomes  inflated,  as  though  it  had  a  plgeoo'i 
egg  in  it,  and  the  boys  derive  a  great  deal  of  fun  from  the  ridiculous  figure  it  makes.* 

Although  the  climate  of  Califomia  is  not  prejudicial  to  animals  taken  there  from  Kev 
Spain,  the  scarcity  of  food  and  abundance  of  lions  retard  their  increase.  Pasturage  b^ 
poor,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  naturally  scatter,  seeking  food  in  out-of-the-waj  plioa 
where  they  find  herbs  or  shrubbery  of  any  kind ;  consequently,  being  out  of  sight  of  then 
keepers,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  lions,  who  kill  their  colts  and  calves,  and  even  at  tines 
the  mares  and  cows,  and  commit  great  ravages  on  sheep  and  goats.  For  this  reasoo  it  has 
been  necessary  every  year  to  bring  the  stock  required  for  the  presidio.  Dogs  only  seem  to 
have  degenerated  in  California,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  liking  for  their  maa- 
ters,  soon  leaving  thiem  for  new  ones,  but  perhaps  their  poverty  is  what  obliges  these  hangrj 
animals  to  seek  their  subsistence  in  other  places. 

EXTRACTS  FBOM  "HISTOBIA  DB  LA  BAJA  CAUFOBNIA "— DECRETO  DB  MABZO. 
Governors  of  Lower  CcUifomia  during  tluir  CotonitU  Condition, 


169Y  to  1699  Luis  de  Torres  y  Tortolero. 
1699  ^*  1701  Anto.  Garcia  de  Mendoza. 
1701  "  1744  Estevan  Rodriguez  Lorenzo. 
1744  "  1750  Bernardo  Rodriguez  Lorenzo. 
1760  '*  1768  Fernando  Xr.  de  Rivera  y  Hon- 

cada. 
1768  "  1771  Caspar  de  Portala. 


1771  to  1776  Felipe  Neve. 

1776  «  1777  F.  Xr.  de  Rivera  y  Moncada. 

1777  "  1790  Joaquin  Cafiete. 

1790  '*  1804  Jos6  Joaqum  de  AriUaga. 
1804  ''  1814  Felipe  de  Goicoechea. 

1814  "  1815  Fernando  de  la  Toba. 

1815  ''  1822  Jo86  Dario  ArgueUo. 


The  whole  cost  of  Lower  Califomia,  from  the  first  expedition  of  Gortez  (1586)  to  1857,  as 
per  detail  in  the  work  r^erred  to,  1^5,622,895. 

At  the  last  date,  Lassepos,  author  of  the  above  work,  ei^timates  the  iotal  value  of  every  tbog 
in  Lower  California,  real  and  personal,  at  $1,369,270. 

The  contract  made  between  the  house  of  Jecker,  Torre  y  Ca.  and  the  Mexican  GoTcrn- 
ment  was  concluded  August  14,  1856. 

J.,  T.  &  Co.  were  to  survey  and  map  all  public  lands  and  make  a  scientific  report  as  to 
climate,  soil,  agricultural  and  commercial  resources,  etc.,  within  80  months  from  date  of  oo^ 
tract,  and  receive,  in  compensation  for  the  service,  one-third  of  all  the  public  land  wwcfi 
might  be  found.  _^ 

Califomia  discovered  by  Cortez,  1584.  Salvaticrra,  priest  and  missionifry,  landed  at  »* 
Bruno,  north  of  Loreto,  1697 ;  his  government  lasted  70  years,  until  1768,  when  the  Jesuw 
were  expelled. 

Commenced  working  mines  in  the  south,  1746.  Colonization  law,  August  18, 1824.  Wg* 
ulations,  November  21, 1828. 

*  The  two  Bpecies  of  mole  and  rat  may  be  added  to  the  62  others  of  American  qoadrapeds  named 
the  catalogue  found  in  our  History  of  Mexico,  vol.  iv.  ^ 
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EEPOET  ON  FEUIT-TREES  OF  LOWEE  CALIFOENIA. 

San  Fbakcisco,  DectmJber  9,  1897. 
J.  F.  Johnson,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir  ;  At  your  suggestion  I  address  you  in  relation  to  those  lands  on  the  peninsula 
of  Lower  California  in  which  you  are  interested  as  a  stockholder  in  the  Lower  California 
Company. 

First,  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  have  lived  nearly  three  years  at  La  Paz,  Lower  California, 
as  "  United  States  Commercial  Agent,**  during  the  administration  of  President  Pierce,  having 
gone  there  with  the  express  purpose  of  purchasing  a  grant  of  the  peninsula  in  connection  with 
other  parties ;  but,  unfortunately  for  our  plans,  Comonfort  was  just  then  expelled,  and  our 
effort  was  unsuccessful. 

By  reference  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  you  can  see  my  last 
report  to  Mr.  Marcy.  Of  course,  while  on  the  peninsula,  I  made  the  climate,  soil,  and  produc- 
tions my  study,  and  few,  if  any,  ure  as  well  advised  with  regard  to  your  lands  as  myself. 

I  am  a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  and  have  had  several  years'  experience  in  the  public  land 
surveys  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  previous  to  coming  to  this  coast  I  have  been  hero 
twenty-one  years,  engaged  in  public  and  private  land  surveys  in  the  southern  counties  of 
this  State  and  Lower  California. 

Throughout  your  territory  are  valleys,  plains,  table-lands,  and  tracts  on  the  mountains, 
that  are  first-class  agricultural  lands.  Water  is  found  in  many  places  on  the  surface,  and  al- 
most everywhere  by  digging  a  moderate  depth,  or  by  artesian  boring,  in  much  larger  quantities 
than  superficial  observers  or  persons  not  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  climate  would 
suppose. 

By  artesian  wells,  or  broad  wells  or  pits,  lifting  the  water  by  windmills,  a  large  breadth  of 
the  country  can  be  cultivated  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  productions,  as  well  as  the  wheat 
and  com  of  a  more  northern  climate. 

The  climate  of  the  peninsula  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world,  and,  for 
persons  of  consumptive  habit,  without  a  parallel.  This  fact  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more 
known  on  this  coast ;  and  were  the  facilities  for  purchasing  lands  such  as  to  afford  encourage- 
ment, numbers  from  the  population  of  this  coast  would  go  there  to  make  their  homes. 

The  first  requisite  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  good  title,  and  the  second  to  be  able  to  see 
the  boundaries  on  the  ground  of  the  land  you  propose  to  sell  to  him. 

The  peninsula  of  Lower  California  can  be  made  the  garden-spot  of  the  world, — ^Among  tlie 
numerous  products  are  the  olive-tree — 100  trees  to  the  acre,  begins  to  bear  at  three  yearn, 
giving  one  gallon  of  olives  ;  at  six  years  gives  16  gallons  of  fruit;  four  gallons  of  fruit  make 
one  gallon  of  table-oil.    From  the  residuum  Castile  soap  is  made. 

The  almond-tree — 200  trees  to  the  acre— begins  bearing  at  three  years,  and  at  seven  years 
giving  80  pounds  of  nuts. 

The  date-tree — 100  trees  to  the  acre — two  varieties.  The  black  gives  the  best  fruit,  yield- 
ing 300  pounds  to  the  tree.    The  yellow  gives  600  pounds  to  the  tree. 

The  tamarind-tree — 200  trees  to  the  acre.  This  tree  does  not  produce  as  prolifically 
here  as  in  the  West  Indian  Islands;  but  the  fruit  has  an  aroma  and  quality  unknown  elsewhere 
to  commerce,  giving  it  a  far  superior  value.    The  yield  per  acre  not  known. 

The  lime-tree,  the  lemon-tree,  and  the  orange-tree,  produce  abundantly. 

The  banana  commences  to  bear  at  two  years,  and  gives  first-class  fruit. 

The  pomegranate — 200  trees  to  the  acre — at  10  years  will  give  over  five  hundred  pounds 
of  fruit  to  the  tree,  and  for  its  medicinal  properties  will  soon  be  in  great  demand. 

The  guayaba — 200  trees  to  the  acre— begins  to  bear  at  three  years,  gives  four  hundred 
pounds  of  firuit  to  the  tree. 

All  other  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  grow  to  great  perfection. 

The  sugar-cane,  first  quality — ^Indian  com,  three  crops  on  the  same  piece  of  land  in 
one  year.  There  is  a  variety  of  cactus  crowing  generally  over  the  country,  which,  judging 
from  some  crade  experiments  made,  will  make  the  best  quality  of  paper,  and  in  unlimited 
quantities.  Also  a  kind  from  the  root  of  which  a  liquor  is  distilled,  and  having  a  fibre  very 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  Manilla  hemp. 

Respectfully  yours, 

THOMAS  SPRAGUE. 
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A  BEAUTIPUL  PfiNINSULA— THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  PEOPLE  OF  LOWER  CAUFOKRIA- 
•     THE  ELECTIONS— REVOLUTIONS— AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   STATE   CONSTITUTION- 
COTTON,  8 CIGAR,  COFFEE,  WHEAT,  OATS,  BARLEY,  AND  ALL  VEGATABUB9    RAISRD 
ON  THE   PENINSULA. 

La  Pas,  Lowbb  CAuroBariA,  Jkoemher  99;  18S7. 

.  Si  qweris  peninnUam  amccfiamy  cirewnspice.  If  thou  seekest  a  beautiful  peninsula,  befaoU 
it  here.  One  of  the  old  poets  so  sang  of  Italy.  In  afler-days  the  statesmen  of  Michigim  eoe- 
sidered  the  motto  worthy  of  State  consecration.  In  still  later  days  may  not  our  **  special 
correspondent,"  in  the  destiny  of  things,  apply  it  to  the  wonderful  peninsula  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia, and  thus,  when  the  country  comes  into  our  possession — "as  it  must  someday  or  another" 
(popular  sayiug) — the  tklegram  will  have  the  honor  of  furnishing  the  Baja  (Liower) 
Californians  with  a  singularly  appropriate  motto.  And  surely,  if  cloudless  skies  and  an  at- 
mosphere and  climate  unsurpassed  even  by  that  land  in  which  sits  the  Eternal  City  make  a 
country  beautiful,  then  indeed  is  Lower  California  beauUfuL 

The  peninsula  has  a  population  of  fourteen  thousand,  about  one  thousand  of  which  are 
Americans,  Germans,  and  other  foreigners.  Of  the  thirteen  thousand  five  thousand  are  Indians, 
the  remaining  eight  thousand  being  Mexicans  and  crossed  blood.  It  is  divided  into  eight  mu- 
nicipalities, each  of  which  is  represented  in  the  Legislature  by  a  single  representative.  The 
representatives  are  elected  by  delegates  assembled  in  convention  by  the  popular  vote  Here- 
tofore the  Legislature  or  Assembly  had  only  one  House,  the  members  of  which  elected  the 
Governor.  In  cases  where  the  municipalities  are  not  represented  in  full  in  the  Legislatnre, 
even  one  being  non-represented,  the  president  of  that  body  becomes  Governor  by  virtue  of  his 
office.  Two  of  the  municipalities  having  failed  to  send  representatives,  the  office  of  Goremor 
devolves  upon  an  old  and  influential  resident  of  San  Francisco,  Judge  C.  F.  Galan,  president 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  present  Executive,  Governor  Antonio  Pcdrin,  was  appointed  by  President  Juarez  in 
May,  1866.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  revolution,  and  Pedrin  was  dispossessed  and  driven 
out  by  armed  forces  under  Navarete,  who  filled  the  office  some  four  months.  In  his  exile  in 
Upper  California,  Governor  Pedrin  accumulated  a  little  army  of  his  own  and  laid  plans  for  the 
annihilation  of  his  dispossessor.  Returning  from  California  he  moved  upon  the  enemy,  suc- 
ceeded in  ousting  Navarete,  and  again  assumed  the  sceptre  of  power.  Navarete  is  now 
exiled  from  the  State,  and  at  last  accounts  was  a  follower  of  that  adroit  chieftain,  General 
Martinez.  Governor  Pedrin,  Sefior  Navarro,  Sefior  Villarino,  and  Sefior  Castio  were  the  prin- 
cipal candidates  for  the  office  of  Governor  before  the  present  Legislature. 

At  the  late  election  the  people  voted  for  important  amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  it 
is  in  part  the  trust  of  this  Legislature  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people.  The  amendments 
consist  of  having  the  Legislature  represented  by  two  Houses,  a  Senate  and  Assembly ;  the 
Governor  is  to  have  the  veto  power,  a  Lieutenant-Governor  is  to  be  elected,  all  reports  from  the 
Assembly  to  the  Governor,  and  vice  versa^  are  to  be  in  writing  (heretofore  they  were  verbalX 
the  Legislature  is  to  have  the  power  by  a  two-third  vote  of  amending  the  statutes,  besides 
some  lesser  amendments.  When  Governor  Galan  takes  his  seat  it  is  understood  that  he  will 
urge  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  state  papers  and  all  public  documents  in  print  and  in  dupli- 
cate. Up  to  the  present  time  all  official  records  of  Lower  California  have  been  preserved  in 
manuscript. 

The  executive  head  of  the  Government  under  the  old  system  was  represented  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, his  Secretary  and  his  Prefect  of  the  Frontier,  who  resided  at  Santo  Tomas,  near  the 
boundary  line.  The  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution,  if  carried  out,  will  materially 
change  the  executive  power  and  give  it  greater  influence.  The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a 
Judge  of  the  First  Instance  (District  Judge)  and  justices  of  the  peace.  There  is  a  superior 
tribunal,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  Associate  Justices,  each,  however,  having  dis- 
tinct duties  assigned  them.  The  rulings  of  this  court  are  not  held  valid,  as  the  Chief  Justice, 
residing  at  Mazatlan,  claims,  under  some  old  law,  the  right  to  exercise  supreme  judiciary 
functions  in  Lower  California. 

The  only  officers  here  representing  the  national  Government  are  the  Gefe  de  Hacienda  (sort 
of  public  Comptroller)  and  the  collector  of  the  port.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  State  authorities 
frequently  find  the  financial  treasury  so  meagre  that  many  of  the  revenues  intended  for  the 
General  Government  are  borrowed  by  local  officials,  for  worthy  purposes,  as  a  matter  of  ooa* 
iiequence. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Lower  California  is  more  than  self-sustaining.  The  idea 
that  nothing  can  be  raised  here  without  irrigation  is  fast  being  driven  to  the  walL  An 
American  gentleman,  Captain  C.  6.  Smith,  who  owns  a  large  ranch  at  the  Martires,  sixty 
miles  distant,  last  year  produced  the  very  finest  qualities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  without  ir- 
rigation. Some  of  the  single  grains  produced  fifteen  to  thirty  stalks.  At  the  present  tame 
Captain  Smith  has  as  fine  fields  of  w^eat  growing  as  could  be  found  in  the  famous  regions  of 
Odessa.  There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  just  such  land  as  produce  these 
crops,  pronounced  worthless  by  the  natives,  who,  deriving  many  of  their  ideas  from  the  Aztecs 
and  old  Spaniards,  still  cling  to  old  prejudices  and  never  ask  for  experiments. 

Cotton  is  indigenous  to  the  soU.    The  writer  saw  a  wild  tree  growing  immediately  in 
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front  of  the  office  door  of  the  American  consal  which  was  laden  with  bolls  and  pods — the 
cotton  being  fine  and  silky.  This  tree  sprang  up  naturally  years  ago,  and  has  never  received 
the  least  care  or  attention,  yet  is  very  thrifty  and  vigorous.  The  cultivated  cotton  (^upland^ 
is  of  a  remarkably  fine,  soft,  and  silken  texture.  Its  productiveness  is  enormous,  ana  it  will 
^ow  almost  anywhere  without  irrigation.  Mazatlan  is  the  nnly  TTiarkf  t^  where  it  brings  at 
present  prices  but  five  cents  per  pound  in  general.  ThFs  Fs  owing  to  the  productiveness  of 
the  crop  and  the  monopoly  at  Mazatlan.  The  seed  is  planted  in  July  and  matures  in  Decern* 
ber.     The  picking  season  continues  until  the  planting  season  again  arrives. 

Vines  thrive  here  equal  to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  produce  a  quality  of  wine  in  taste 
and  color  but  little  inferior  to  Madeira.  If  proper  pains  were  taken  in  its  manufacture,  the 
very  best  quality  of  wine  might  be  made  from  the  grapes  grown  on  this  peninsula.  Olives, 
dateSj  oranges,  lemons,  figs  and  all  other  fruit  of  a  like  nature  grow  in  profusion.  All  kinds 
of  garden  vegetables  are  abundantly  grown,  and  potatoes  are  particularly  good,  the  sweet 
qualities  growing  to  a  large  size  and  in  great  quantities. 

There  b  no  disputing  the  existence  of  extensive  mineral  beds  in  this  peninsula.  This  fact 
is  so  well  and  so  extensively  known  to  those  most  particularly  interested  that  we  merely  mention 
it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  ignorant  on  the  subject,  and  who  desire  to  know  where 
fortunes  can  be  made. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  silver-mines  owned  by  American  companies'in  Lower  Califor- 
nia and  now  being  worked : 

The  Triunfo  mine,  district  of  San  Antonio,  owned  by  a  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco 
company.  This  company  have  a  twenty-four-stamp  mill,  sixteen  of  which  are  working.  Ore 
averages  $50  to  $70  to  the  ton. 

San  Alberto  mine,  district  of  San  Antonio,  owned  by  George  Cole,  Esq.,  has  a  four-stamp 
mill.     The  ore  is  said  to  be  very  rich. 

San  Narcissus  mine,  district  of  San  Antonio,  owned  by  De  Witt  C.  Morgan.  This  mine 
yields  from  $800  to  $1,000  per  month.    The  smelting  process  is  by  the  old  Mexican  furnace. 

The  Tosora  mine,  district  of  Cacuchilla,  owned  by  a  San  Francisco  company.  The  ore 
taken  out  of  the  mine  is  shipped  direct  to  San  Francisco. 

Neither  of  the  above  mines  is  extensively  worked,  the  Triunfo  being  the  only  one  in  which 
any  thing  like  improvements  and  enterprise  are  being  manifested.  The  others,  and  indeed  all, 
are  waiting  to  "  see  how  things  are  coming  out " — which  invariably  means  waiting  for  the 
peninsula  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  Government. 

Among  the  mines  owned  by  Americans  now  lying  idle,  the  owners  waiting  to  '*  see  how 
things  are  coming  out,"  are  the  San  Jo86,  San  Joaquin,  Gobemador,  Rancheria,  Alemania, 
Comstock,  Ophir,  Minarica  del  Norte,  Marronana,  Maria,  Franco-Americana.  The  same  com- 
pany owning  the  latter  also  owns  the  Nacimiento,  Ocota,  and  Gusava.  Besides  this  large  list  of 
mines  owned  by  Americans,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  an  eqijal  number  remains  unnamed.  From 
the  foregoing  statements  and  those  which  follow,  it  is  apparent  that  American  interests  pre- 
dominate on  this  peninsula,  and  that  we  are  very  rapidly  becoming  Americanized,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not. 

This  seems  to  be  a  favorite  land  for  colonization  schemes.  Two  American  companies  are  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  larger  and  better  portions  of  the  peninsula.  Whether  these  companies 
shall  prove  benefits  and  blessings  to  humanity,  or  whether  they  shall  prove  huge  monopolies 
and  establish  legal  systems  of  slavery  and  peonage,  remains  to  be  seen.  First  comes  the  Lower 
California  Colonization  Company.  The  extent  of  territory  now  owned  by  this  company  is 
46,800  square  miles — almost  the  entire  peninsula.  The  price  to  be  paid  in  gold  was  $260,000. 
Of  this  sum  $200,000  is  pai?  in.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  colonize  this  territory 
with  negroes  and  Chinamen,  and  thus  procure  cheap  labor  for  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  those  important  articles  of  commerce  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  No  companies  and  no 
combination  of  companies  can  colonize  and  control  the  free  will  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Celtic, 
and  the  Latin  races.  If  men  of  such  blood  and  lineage  come  to  this  country  they  will  come  of 
their  own  free  will — their  own  complete  masters.  As  a  consequence,  then,  since  the  charter  or 
purchase  right  of  the  company  exacts  that  at  least  two  hundred  families  shall  be  colonized 
within  a  certain  period,  it  is  most  likely  that  such  families  must  belong  to  the  African  or  China 
races.  Whether  this  planting  of  uncongenial  and  foreign  seed  on  American  soil  be  not  sowing 
material  for  a  whirlwind,  political  and  revolutionary,  at  some  day  in  the  future,  we  leave  to  the 
profound  study  of  that  profound  thinker.  Professor  Draper.  Among  the  capitalists  prominent 
in  the  company  are  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts ;  Ben  Holladay,  of  New  York ;  Sam 
Brannan,  of  San  Francisco ;  Caleb  Cushing,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  and  numerous  others.  The 
next  American  enterprise  is  the  Peninsula  Plantation  and  Homestead  Association.  This  com- 
pany own  a  vast  tract  of  land  l3nng  along  Muleg6  Bay,  north  of  Concepcion  Bay,  in  the  Gulf 
of  California.  The  point  at  which  their  chief  city  is  to  be  located  is  about  seventy  miles  south- 
west of  Guaymas,  across  the  gulf.  It  is  about  midway  between  Cape  St.  Lucas  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Colorado.  The  greater  portion  of  this  company's  land  is  said  to  be  fertile  and 
productive,  and  extends  for  one  hundred  miles  up  the  coast  a  perfect  level.  The  president 
of  the  company,  A.  Lamott,  a  well-known  and  influential  citizen  of  San  Francisco,  considers 
that  this  is  the  Paradise  of  Lower  California ;  and  the  energetic  agent  and  superintendent  of 
the  company,  0.  F.  Gchricke,  is  enthusiastic  as  to  the  beauUes  and  perfections  of  the  paror 
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disiacal  r^on  about  Muleg6  Bay.  That  it  is  a  most  favored  spot,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubtL 
The  Muleg^  mining  disfiicts  are  said  to  contain  gold,  silver,  and  akbaster.  Pearl-beds,  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  are  found  in  the  bay.  There  is  no  end  to  the  quaUtiea 
and  quantities  of  fish  living  in  the  waters  here  and  elsewhere.  Game  is  plentiful,  from  the 
wild  goose  to  the  wild  deer.  One  of  the  chief  things  for  which  this  region  is  already  6imous 
is  its  wine,  known  as  Muleg^  wine,  resembling  heavy  claret  and  port.  The  Association,  in 
populating  their  purchased  territory,  propose  to  divide  the  land  among  actual  settlers,  who 
become  stockholders  in  the  company  by  purchasing  one  or  a  hundred  shares  of  the  thirty 
thousand  into  which  the  stock  is  divided.  Settlers  are  thus  to  have  an  interest  in  the  aflSnirs 
of  the  Association  according  to  the  capital  invested.  To  men  with  $600  or  $1,000  to  invest, 
at  $16  per  share,  it  offers  inducements  that  may  or  may  not  pay,  according  to  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  Under  existing  circumstances  it  is  impossible  that  any  monopolies  or  asso- 
ciations can  import  free  labor  and  pay  its  price.  The  fact  is,  that  cheap  hibor  is  so  tempting 
a  bait  for  capital,  that  it  underlies  all  these  great  undertakings. 

The  copper>mine  near  Loreto,  owned  by  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Burdeli  Cunningham,  is  now 
being  worked  by  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  John  T.  Boyd. 

The  gold-placer  diggings  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio,  and  also  those  farther  up  the 
peninsula  at  Gertrudes,  have  been  very  little  prospected,  owing  to  a  want  of  water.  Quartz 
has  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  place,  but  that  district  is  so  remote  from  the 
settlements  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  develop  the  variety  or  extent  of  the  mineral  wealth. 
Over  700,000  lbs.  of  pearl-shdl  are  here  now,  awaiting  shipment  to  European  markets.  Here 
they  are  valued  at  $21,000,  in  Europe  they  are  worth  $48,000.  Something  over  80,000  pounds 
of  cheese  were  made  in  and  exported  from  the  muncipality  of  La  Faz.  alone  within  thb  past 
year.    This  amount  might  be  easily  doubled  and  trebled  if  there  were  a  market 

Mescal — native  whiskey — sufficient  to  supply  home  demand,  is  manufactured*  here,  and  sold 
at  75.  cents  per  gallon. 

Though  it  is  the  Sabbath  day,  every  one  is  working,  because  it  is  '*  steamer  day.''^ 

Taking  a  view  of  La  Paz  from  the  promenade  deck  of  a  steamboat,  and  making  a  personal 
tour  of  the  city  on  sole  leather,  changes  the  prospect  materially.  The  former  is  very  pleasing, 
as  many  of  the  streets  are  planted  with  trees,  which  in  the  distance  give  it  a  picturesque 
appearance.  That  strange-looking  vegetable,  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  grows  to  a  great  height,  and 
lends  a  charming  feature  to  many  of  the  gardens.  The  principal  street  is  OalU  de  Comercio 
(Commercial  Street),  which  has  much  more  poetry  than  commerce  about  it  This  thor- 
oughfare contains  the  principal  stores  and  business  houses,  is  short  and  winding,  and  on  either 
side  are  two  rows  of  beautiful  shade-trees.  Outside  of  this  street  there  is  but  little  order 
or  beauty.  Cleanliness  alone  is  the  attraction.  Like  all  Mexican  cities.  La  Paz,  from  the 
streets  to  the  suburbs,  is  swept  daily  or  semi-weekly.  In  the  portions  of  the  town  occupied 
by  the  lower  classes  the  most  absolute  negligence  is  apparent  in  almost  every  thing.  The 
houses,  made  of  cane  or  clay  bricks,  put  loosely  together,  have  neither  doors  nor  windows. 
The  poor  live  on  little  or  nothing,  and  the  atmosphere,  always  mild  and  warm,  calls  for  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  clothing.  Among  other  nations,  American  or  European,  the  classes 
living  like  the  people  we  find  here,  would  have  the  characteristics  of  brutes,  would  breed  thieves, 
robbers,  garroters,  and  murderers.  Politeness  and  courtesy  would  be  unknown  to  them, 
and  for  a  traveller  to  mix  with  them  night  after  night,  or  seek  to  learn  their  lives,  would  be 
at  the  risk  of  his  own.  If  he  did  not  die  murdered,  in  all  probability  he  would  be 
robbed.  Yet  among  the  Mexican  people  the  poorer  classes  are  remarkably  courteous  and 
polite;  life  is  perfectly  secure  among  them  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  wherever 
you  go  a  pleasant  look  and  a  courteous  bow  await  you.  Such  is  the  experience  of  the  writer. 
It  is  true  that  others  have  written  very  cruel  and  malicious  accounts  of  these  poor  people ; 
that  the  American  reading  public  have  been  educated  to  look  upon  the  poor  in  Mexico  as  des- 
titute of  any  redeeming  qualities ;  but  said  public  may  rest  assured  that  the  dens  of  vice  and 
the  lives  of  the  masses  of  the  poor  in  their  own  country  far  outnumber  and  are  far  more 
degrading  than  in  Mexico.  Truth  may  not  be  relishable  at  all  times,  but  an  occasional  dish 
should  be  served  up  lest  the  palate  satiate  itself  with  fulsome  flattery. 

La  Paz  is  the  capital  of  Lower  California,  has  a  population  of  2,500,  and  is  the 
principal  commercial  city.  It  contains  three  schools,  a  church,  and  a  few  fine  residences.  The 
most  of  the  commercial  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners — American  citizens,  Germans,  and 
French.  Mr.  J.  P.  Hale,  an  American  citizen,  residing  at  San  Antonio,  is  one  of  the  largest  im- 
porters in  the  State.  This  gentleman,  with  Mr.  John  Vivas  and  a  few  other  American  mer- 
chants, pays  more  into  the  national  and  local  treasuries  than  all  the  other  merchants  combined. 
Yet  we  are  credibly  informed  that  the  American  merchants  sufibr  greater  delays  in  custom- 
house matters,  and  are  compelled  to  pay  many  burdens,  not  imposed  on  others.  If  these 
facts  be  true,  they  should  be  laid  before  the  Department  of  State,  and  Admiral  Thatcher,  com- 
manding the  North  Pacific  fleet,  would  in  all  probability  see  that  American  citizens  had  equal 
protection  before  the  law. 

There  is  only  one  newspaper  published  on  the  peninsula — La  Baja  California  of  La  Paz. 
This  is  a  small  weekly,  printed  and  edited  by  Judge  Galan,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention 
already  in  connection  with  the  governorship.  '  La  Baja  California  (The  Lower  California)  is 
a  plain,  outspoken  journal,  full  of  new  ideas  and  vitality.  It  especially  advocates  the  interests 
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of  American  trade  in  opposition  to  the  European  monopolies  dow  shackling  and  enslaving  the 
Mexican   people.      In  a  yery  recent  issue   it   tells   its   readers   plainly  that   the  present 
tyranny  of  European  monopolies,  to  the  great  loss  of  American  commerce,  cannot  be  long  con- 
tinued. We  were  highly  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  editor,  who  speaks  excellent 
Knglifih,  and  is  a  finished  gentleman.    Judge  Galan  takes  his  seat  as  Goyemor  in  February. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  he  should  not  fill  the  position  of  editor  and  Goyemor  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  Judge  is  determined  that  he  shall  have  the  honor  of  being  printer  and* 
editor  rather  than  Governor.  When  we  called  upon  him  on  two  occasions,  we  found  him,  after 
true  Western  editorial  life,  engaged  in  correcting  proof  and  working  press — a  press,  by  the 
yyay,  manufactured  in  the  year  1,  or,  as  the  Judge  remarked,  "  long  before  that  time.*'  Upon 
the  old  worm-eaten  wood-work  were  the  mottoes  in  Spanish — "  The  Press  is  the  Power  of  In- 
telligence," and  "  The  Press  and  Liberty." 

Your  correspondent  received  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  the  American  Consul  resident 
here,  Colonel  F.  B.  Elmer.  Colonel  E.  served  his  country  during  the  early  part  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  is  active  in  the  interests  of  the  Government.  Through  his  influence  a  coaling  depot 
for  .the  North  Pacific  fleet  has  been  established  at  the  splendid  harbor  of  Pichilingue,  nine 
miles  down  the  coast,  near  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  La  Paz.  Pichilingue  is  the  only  coal- 
ing depot  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama. 

To  the  American  residents  here,  and  to  citizens  Pablo  Hidalgo,  Jesus  Mendoza,  and  Jos^ 
Peliaz,  we  are  indebted  for  many  courtesies.  May  we  not  also  be  permitted  to  return  our 
most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  fair  and  accomplished  Mexican  ladies,  whose  society 
wae  80  congenial  during  our  stay,  and  whose  memories  shall  live  green  in  our  hearts  ? 

It  is  proper  to  suggest,  on  behalf  of  American  commerce  and  American  citizens  in  Mexico, 
that  the  United-States  Government  cannot  too  soon  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  its 
commerce  is  almost  effectually  shut  out  of  Mexico  by  the  action  of  the  State  governments  in 
admitting  English  and  other  foreign  ship9  of  merchandise  to  enter  their  ports  at-  a  reduction 
of  duties  notoriously  below  those  charged  Americans.  Our  trade  with  Mexico  through  this 
system  is  almost  paralyzed,  and  the  friends  of  Mexico  are  treated  as  enemies,  while  their  en- 
emies are  treated  as  friends.  The  nations  now  petted  by  Mexico  insulted  Mexican  liberty 
by  recognizing  Maximilian*s  usurpation.  Through  American  intervention  the  French  were 
driven  out  of  Mexico.  Through  Mexican  intervention  American  commerce  is  almost  driven 
out  of  Mexico. 
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HISTORICAL   MEMOIR. 

[1692.] — The  first  record  of  any  voyage  by-Europeans  to  the  coasts  or  seas 
of  tne  region  now  denominated  Washington  Territory,  is  that  attributed  to  Juaa 
de  Fuca,  in  the  summer  of  1592.  Before  that,  Spanish  navigators  had  actively 
engaged  in  expeditions  from  Mexico  up  the  Pacific  coast,  but  Cape  Mendocino 
was  the  ultima  thule  of  their  discoveries.  Juan  de  Fuca,  it  is  averred,  sailed  from 
San  Bias,  Mexico,  in  search  of  the  **  Strait  of  Ancain,"  an  imaginary  channel  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  such 
strait  was  based  upon  the  reported  voyage  of  Gaspar  Cortcreal,  a  Portuguese 
navigator,  who  claimed  that,  about  the  year  1600,  be  had  sailed  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  into  the  South  Sea,  in  latitude  68°  north.  De  Fuca's  claim  is  the  asser- 
tion that  he  entered  a  broad  inlet  or  sea,  near  the  48th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
in  which  he  sailed  eastward  over  twenty  days,  but,  being  unable  to  resist  the  force 
of  savages,  he  returned  to  Acapulco  that  fall. 

[1775.1 — ^A  Spanish  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  San  Bias,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Seceta,  consisting  of  the  corvette  Santiago  and  schooner  Sonora,  the 
latter  under  the  command  of  Bodega  y  Quadra.     Early  in  July,  they  made  the 
land  in  48°  27'  north.     Thence  they  coasted  southward  inshore,  seeking  the  en- 
trance of  the  strait  of  Fuca  (laid  down  on  Bellin's  chart  as  between  47°  and  48°). 
Disappointed,  they  anchored  f47°  20'),  and  sent  a  boat  ashore  with  seven  men,  all 
of  whom  were  murdered  by  tne  natives.     Bodega  called  the  spot  Punta  de  Mar- 
tires,  the  Point  Grenville  of  modem  geography.     The  crew  of  the  Sonora  were 
then  attacked  with  scurvy,  and  other  discouragements  followed.     Hence  the 
name  of  Isla  de  Dolores  by  Bodega.     This  is  the  Destruction  Island  of  modem 
charts,  a  name  ascribed  to  it  by  Captain  Berkely,  of  the  Austrian  East  Indiaman 
Imperial  Eagle,  in  1787,  in  memory  of  the  sad  fate  of  several  of  his  crew,  who 
went  ashore  abreast  of  it,  and  were  murdered  by  the  natives.     The  Santiago  and 
Sonora  having  parted  company,  Quadra  sailed  northward  ;  Heceta  followed  down 
the  coast,  and  on  the  15th  August  arrived  abreast  of  an  opening  (46°  17'),  from 
which  rushed  so  strong  a  current,  that  he  was  unable  to  effect  an  entrance.     To 
this  opening  he  gave  the  name  of  Enseiiada  de  Asuncion.     The  charts  published 
m  Mexico,  in  honor  of  Heceta,  designated  this  entrance  EoscfLada  de  Heceta, 
marking  it  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  San  Roque. 

[1776.] — On  the  22d  July,  the  illustrious  but  ill-fated  Captain  James  Cook 
made  Point  Martinez  of  the  Spanish  charts,  to  which  he  gave  its  present  name 
of  Cape  Flattery.  Not  finding  the  strait  of  Fuca  between  the  47th  and  48th 
parallels,  he  denied  its  existence,  and  continued  his  voyage  to  the  northwest, 
without  attempting  any  further  examination. 

[1787.] — Captain  Berkely,  an  English  navigator,  sailing  in  the  Austrian  East 
India  Company's  service,  in  the  Imperial  Eagle,  descried  the  entrance,  and  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  existence  of  the  strait,  in  his  long-boat,  but  made  no  farther 
attempt  at  entrance.  At  Macao,  the  following  winter,  he  communicated  the  fact 
to  Lieutenant  John  Meares,  R.  N.,  then  about  to  sail  to  Northwest  America,  under 
the  Portuguese  flag. 

[1788!] — On  the  29th  June,  Meares,  in  the  Felice,  entered  the  strait, 
and    made  a  limited    reconnoissance.      In    his    narrative,  he    says:    "The 
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strongest  curiosity  impelled  me  to  euter  this  strait,  which  we  will  call  by  the 
name  of  its  original  discoverer,  John-  De  Fnca."     Meares  then  sailed  southward 
to  exatDinc  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  San  Roque.     On  the  5th  July,  he  discovered 
and  named  Shoalwater  Bay,  calling  the  two  capes,  bounding  the  entrance,  Cape 
Shoalwater  (now  Toke  Point)  and  Low  Point  (now  Leadbetter's  Point).     After 
a  fruitless  effort  in  the  vicinity  of  the  location  of  the  river  San  Roque,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Spanish  charts,  he  thus  gives  his  conclusion :  "  We  can  now  with 
safety  assert  that  no  such  river  as  that  of  St.  Roc  exists,  as  laid  down  on 
the  Spanish  charts."    His  chagrin  gave  occasion  for  the  name  Cape  Disappoint- 
ment^  the  southwest  promontory  of  Washington  Territory,  on  which  now  is 
erected  a  light  aiding  mariners  to  make  safe  entrance  into  the  month  of  that  vast 
river,  which  Meares  did  not  find.     Still  further  to  contemn  the  pretensions  of 
Heceta,  as  he  regarded  them,  he  changed  the  name  of  Ensefiada  de  Heceta  to 
Deception  Bay. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  the  ship  Columbia,  Captain  John  Kendrick,  and  the 
sloop  Washington,  Captain  Robert  Gray,  from  Boston,  arrived  on  the  northwest 
coast.  This  being  the  first  commercial  enterprise  embarked  in  by  the  citizens 
of  the  then  new  Republic,  the  United  States  of  America,  a  brief  notice  must  be 
permitted.  In  1 787,  Joseph  Barrell,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Boston,  projected 
a  voyage  of  commerce  and  discovery  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  associ- 
ating with  him  Charles  Bulfinch,  Samuel  Brown,  John  Derby,  Crowell  Hatch, 
and  John  M.  Pintard.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  association,  the  said  two  ves- 
sels sailed  from  Boston,  October,  1787,  arriving  at  Nootka  Sound  in  the  fall  of 
1788,  as  above  stated. 

[1789.] — In  a  summer  voyage  from  Nootka  down  the  coast,  Captain  Gray, 
in  the  Washington,  entered  the  strait  of  Fuca,  and  "  sailed  through  it  50  miles, 
in  an  east-southeast  direction,  and  found  the  passage  five  leagues  wide."    In  re- 
turning to  Nootka,  he  met  the  ship  Columbia,  bound  for  China.     Gray  took  com- 
mand of  the  Columbia,  and  Kendrick,  transferred  to  the  Washington,  sailed 
through  the  strait,  and,  steering  northward  through  some  eight  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, passed  between  the  continent  and  the   islands  of  Vancouver  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  came  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  north  of  latitude  56°  north. 
The  Columbia  having  exchanged  her  furs  for  a  cargo  of  tea  (at  Canton),  sailed, 
via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  Boston,  where  she  arrived  August  10,  1790.     This 
was  the  first  voyage  around  the  globe  by  a  vessel  carrying  the  national  ensign 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

[1789-1792.] — Spanish  Explorations  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca  and  adjacent 
Coasts^  etc, — During  these  four  years  as  many  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  the 
Spanish  commandant  at  Nootka,  to  explore  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia.     That  under  Quimper,  in  1790,  thoroughly  examined  the  south- 
em  shore  of  the  strait,  naming  Neah  Bay,  Puerto  Nufiez  Gaona,  Port  Discovery, 
and  Puerto  Quadra.     He  also  discovered  the  entrance  .to  Admiralty  Inlet,  which 
he  called  Canal  de  Camaano.     This  was  the  southern  limit  of  Spanish  exploration. 
In  1792  the  Sutil  and  Mexicana,  commanded  by  Galiano  and  Valdez,  met  Van- 
couver at  Port  Discovery,  and,  in  company  with  him,  that  season  concluded  a 
thorough  exploration  of  the  Canal  de  Haro,  Rosario  Straits,  and  Gulf  of  Georgia. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year,  Pidalgo  commanded  a  Spanish  expedition,  which 
commenced  a  settlement  and  the  erection  of  fortifications  at  Neah  Bay,  under 
the  name  of  Nunez  Gaona.     Remains  of  masonry  are  still  being  exhumed  in  that 
locality.    Old  Indians  state  that  the  building  was  a  large  one-story  brick  house, 
with  a  shingle  roof,  surrounded  with  a  stockade.     Shortly  after  the  Spaniards 
retired,  the  Indians  destroyed  it  by  fire,  and  buried  the  parts  they  could  not 
consume.     It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  building  was  erected.    Materials 
were  lauded,  however,  portions  of  which,  such  as  bricks,  etc.,  are  still  being  found. 
[1792.] — Contemporaneous  with  these  Spanish  operations,  other  navigators 
were  actively  at  work  in  this  vicinity.    In  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year, 
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Captain  Crcorge  YaDcouver,  the  illastrions  British  navigator,  was  engaged  intk 
exploration  of  the  islands,  bays,  harbors,  iiflets,  etc.,  of  the  great  inland  wtp 
of  Washington  Terntory.  From  this  famous  voyage  arose  the  names  of  Ads 
ralty  Inlet,  Gulf  of  Georgia,  Hood's  Canal,  Puget  Sound,  and  other  Eagfri 
names,  so  many  of  which  are  still  preserved.  Captain  Robert  Gmy,  in  thego(»: 
ship  Columbia,  had  again  reappeared  on  the  coast,  and  was  to  add  lastie  to  tbt 
American  name  in  the  field  of  discovery.  Early  in  May  he  entered  the  ha,} 
called  by  him  Bulfinch's  Harbor,  but  which  the  world  have  denominated  after  is 
discoverer,  Gray's  Harbor.  Shortly  after  (May  1 1th))  he  successfully  entered 
the  great  river  of  the  West,  to  which  he  gave  the  name,  after  his  noble  ship,  die 
Columbia.  Lieutenant  Broughton,  R.  N.,  second  in  command  of  the  Vanconv^r 
expedition,  shortly  after  entered  the  river  in  the  Chatham,  and  ascended  in  as 
open  boat  to  the  point  upon  which  is  now  erected  the  city  of  Vancouver. 

[1805.] — ^The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  fitted  out  by  President  JdSa- 
son,  having  explored  and  followed  the  Columbia  River  from  its  head-waters  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  arrived  at  Cape  Disappoiutment  on  the  loth  November.  Tber 
shortly  crossed  the  river  to  Clatsop  Beach,  erected  a  blockhouse,  and  remained 
there  till  March,  1806. 

[1810.] — In  June,  Captain  Nathaniel  Winship,  in  the  ship  Albatross,  firom 
Boston,  attempted  the  first  American  settlement  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
at  Oak  Point,  a  low  alluvial  bottom,  on  the  Oregon  side  of  the  Columbia  Bivn, 
nearly  opposite  Oak-Point  Mills  in  this  Territory,  and  which  now  really  weai? 
that  distinctive  name  as  a  settlement  The  Albatross  sailed  July  6,  1 809,  r» 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
May  25th.  After  cruising  some  ten  days  in  the  river,  Oak  Point  was  selected  as 
the  site  of  the  establishment  Land  was  cleared,  seeds  planted,  and  the  erectioQ 
of  a  trading  and  dwelling  house  commenced.  The  annual  freshet  of  the  Colom- 
bia soon  after  inundated  the  garden,  flooded  the  storehouse,  and  caused  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Oregon  ori^ 
naily  embraced  Washington  Territory,  and  that  the  Columbia  River  is  the  com- 
mon boundary,  its  development  and  history  being  common  to  each. 

[1811.] — ^Although  Astoria  is  not  in  the  Territory,  yet  its  location  and  con- 
nected posts,  establishments,  and  operations,  are  inseparably  blended  with  the 
subsequent  history  and  development  of  this  whole  region.     Indeed,  early  after 
its  establishment,  Astoria  became  but  an  incident  of  those  events,  the  theatre  of 
which  was  almost  entirely  north  of  the  Columbia  River,  hence  within  the  limits 
of  this  Territory.     In  1810  John  Jacob  Astor  formed  the  Pacific  Fur  Company. 
His  plan  embraced  a  principal  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  as  a 
headquarters  and  depot  for  trading-establishments,  and  parties  to  be  distributed 
through  the  interior,  with  a  lioe  of  posts  on  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  Kivers. 
The  wiip  Tonquin,  Captain  Thome,  U.  S.  Navy,  on  furlough,  conveyed  a  party 
via  Cape  Horn ;  aud  Wilson  P.  Hunt  simultaneously  led  an  expedition  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.     In  March,  1811,  the  Tonquin 
arrived,  and  on  the  12th  April,  the  erection  of  the  fort  and  warehouses  was  com- 
menced at  Astoria.     The  (BritishJ  Northwest  Company  of  Canada  (several  of 
whose  members  Mr.  Astor  had  taken  into  his  enterprise)  determined  to  baffle 
Mr.  Aster's  scheme.     To  avoid  the  impressment  of  Canadian  employes  as  Brit- 
ish subjects,  Mr.  Astor  secured  the  convoy  by  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  well 
off  the  United  States  coast    Simultaneous  with  his  sailing,  the  Northwest  Com-     I 
pciny  sent  a  party  overland,  under  command  of  David  Thompson,  who  uras  ei-     i 
pected  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ton- 
quin.    Snow  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  checked  the  progress  of  Mr.  Thompson. 
He  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane  River  and  established  a  post,  about  tho 
time  the  settlement  at  Astoria  was  commenced.     Along  his  route  he  distributed 
British  flags  to  the  Indians,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  North- 
west Company.     In  June  the  Tonquin  sailed  up  the  coast,  and  at  Clyoquot 
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Sbnndy  od  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  'was  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  all 
"her  crew  murdered,  except  the  Indian  interpreter.   A  large  number  of  natives,  while 
robbing  the  ship  next  day,  were  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine,  a  just 
xetribution  for  their  perfidy.     During  the  same  summer  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Aster's 
company,  established  Fort  Okanagane.     On  the  12th  December,  1813,  the  Brit- 
ish sloop-of-war  Raccoon,  26  guns.  Captain  Black,  appeared  before  Astoria.   The 
American  flag  was  hauled  down,  the  British  standard  raised,  and  the  name  of 
Astoria  was  changed  to  Fort  George. 

A  short  time  previous,  the  agent  employed  by  Mr.  Astor  had  sold  him,  as 
well  as  the  business  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  to  the  rival  Northwest  Company 
for  the  merely  nominal  sum  of  $40,000.  By  this  pretended  purchase  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  the  Northwest  Company  enjoyed  a  sole  oc- 
cupancy of  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  line  of  the  Rus- 
sian settlements. 

In  1817  the  United-States  Government  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
the  sloop-of-war  Ontario,  Captain  James  Biddle,  carrying  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Pre- 
vost,  United-States  commissioner,  to  receive  the  return,  to  the  United  States, 
of  Astoria  as  an  American-  settlement  captured  during  the  war,  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  providing  for  such  surrenders  by  both  nations.  She  arrived  at  Astoria, 
August  19y  1818,  when  Captain  Biddle  again  raised  the  American  flag  at  As- 
toria, it  reassuming  the  name  of  its  distinguished  founder.  The  formal  surrender 
of  the  property  by  the  British  commissioner  and  the  agent  of  the  Northwest 
Company  was  made  October  6,  1818. 

October  20,  1818,  a  convention   was  entered  into  for  ten  years,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  permitting  a  joint  occupancy,  by  citizens 
and  subjects  of  both  nations,  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,    In 
March,  1821,  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Northwest  Companies,  who  for  many  years 
had  carried  on  such  fierce  opposition  to  each  other  that  hostilities  ensued,  en- 
tered into  a  partnership.     With  their  combined  influence,  favorable  legislation 
was  secured  from  the  British  Parliament,  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  Canada  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  (notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  foregoing 
treaty  by  which  non-occupancy  by  the  English  Government  was  agreed  to).    De- 
cember 26,  1821,  the   two  companies,  as  a  partnership,  obtained  from  the  Brit- 
ish Government  an  exclusive  license  of  trade  in  said  territory  for  21  years.      In 
1824  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  swallowed  up  the  Northwest  Company,  and 
became  sole  owners  of  said  license  of  trade,  and  successors  to  all  the  property 
and  establishments  of  their  former  rivals  the  Northwest  Company. 

In  1824  and  1825,  respectively,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by 
treaties  with  Russia,  recognized  54°  40'  north  latitude  as  the  southern  line  of 
Russian  America.  In  1827  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  continued  indefinitely  the  provision  of  joint  occupancy  in  the  treaty 
f  of  1818,  until  either  party  should  give  twelve  months'  notice  of  desire  to  abro- 
gate. 
I  From  1824  down  to  1886  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  almost  exclu- 

I  sive  possessors  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  here  and 
there  an  occasional  trading-party,  hunter,  or  trapper,  attempting  to  enjoy  their 
doubtful  and  dangerous  avocation.  The  latter  were  generally  employed  by  the 
enterprising  Fur  Companies  of  St.  Louis,  and  but  seldom  extended  their  opera- 
tions as  far  west  and  north  as  what  is  now  Washington  Territory.  The  area  of 
the  present  Territory  of  Washington  may  be  regarded  during  this  period,  and 
even  down  to  1845,  as  under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Within  its  boundaries  they  had  established  forts  at  Vancouver, 
Walla  Walla,  Okanagane,  Colville,  Nisqually,  Cowlitz  River,  and,  just  after  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  negotiations  between  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Sir  Richard 
Pakenbam  in  1845,  by  instructions  from  London,  a  claim  at  Cape  Disappointment 
was  secured.    This  admirable  distribution  of  posts  was  not  only  cidculated  to 
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secure  the  trade  of  the  country,  but  to  hold  the  native  tribes  in  subjection ;  in 
short,  to  hold  possession  of  the  country. 

In  1834,  the  missionary  settlements  from  the  United  States  commenced, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  American  population  slowly  found  their  way  into 
Oregon,  confining  for  several  years  their  settlements  south  of  the  Columbia. 
True,  two  of  the  three  missionary  stations,  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  viz.,  Whitman's  at  Waiilatpu  and  that 
of  Messrs.  Eels  and  Walker,  near  the  Spokane  River,  had  been  located  in  what 
is  now  comprised  in  this  Territory.  In  1841  the  TJnited-States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition (Captain  Charles  Wilkes)  surveyed  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  rivers 
of  this  Territory.  In  1843  Lieutenant  Fremont,  U.  S.  A,,  on  his  second  expe- 
dition, reached  Vancouver,  thereby  connecting  his  first  reconnoissance,  which  had 
only  extended  to  the  South  Pass,  with  the  eastern  terminus  of  Captain  Wilkes's 
exploration. 

In  October,  1846,  Colonel  M.  T.  Simmons,  with  his  own  and  several  other 
femilics,  who  had  crossed  the  plains  in  1844,  settled  near  the  head  of  Puget 
Sound,  at  -Tumwater,  the  mouth  of  the  Deschutes  River.  This  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  American  settlement  in  what  now  constitutes  Washington  Terri- 
tory. The  Oregon  provisional  government,  formed  July  5,  1843,  had  created 
the, District  of  Vancouver,  embracing  all  the  present  Territory  of  Washington. 
Shortly  subsequent  Lewis  County  was  cut  ofi",  and  the  name  of  Vancouver 
changed  to  Clark. 

On  the  16th  June,  1846,  the  treaty  of  limits  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  made  the  49th  parallel,  and  the  middle  of  the  channel  separating 
the  continent  from  Vancouver  Island,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  American 
Oregon.  In  November,  1847,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Washinsfton, 
while  yet  a  part  of  Oregon,  an  atrocious  massacre  was  perpetrated  at  Whit- 
man's missionary  station  (Waiilatpu)  not  far  distant  from  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Walla  Walla.  Dr.  Whitman  and  wife  and  nine  others  (Americans) 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  a  band  of  Cayuse  Indians.  This  led  to  the 
Cay  use  war,  in  which  the  provisional  government  of  Oregon  inflicted  upon  those 
perfidious  wretches  a  chastisement  most  richly  deserved,  but  hardly  commen- 
surate with  their  guilt. 

August  14,  1848,  Congress  organized  the  Territory  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountams,  naming  it  Oregon.  The  region  north  of  the  Columbia  River  having 
attained  safficient  population  (March  2,  1853),  was  set  apart  as  a  separate  Ter- 
ritory, and  denominated  Washington  Territory,  The  act  of  Congress  establish- 
ing this  Territory  ascribed  the  following  boundaries :  north,  by  the  treaty  line 
of  1846,  separating  it  from  the  British  possessions;  cast,  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  south,  by  the  46th  parallel  to  its  intersection  with  the  Columbia  River, 
and  thence  by  the  channel  of  that  river  to  its  mouth ;  and  west,  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

[1863.] — The  survey  of  the  Noi:thern  Pacific  Railroad  route  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi  to  Puget  Sound  by  the  late  Governor  Isaac  J.  Stevens,  I 
the  then  and  first  governor  of  Washington  Territory,  occupied  the  whole  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  this  year.  September  29th,  proclamation  of  Governor  Stevens 
of  his  entrance  into  the  Territory  and  assumption  of  executive  duties,  dated  at  St^ 
Mary'fl  village.  November  28th,  executive  proclamation,  fixing  time  of  elec- 
tion, defining  judicial  districts,  and  apportionment  of  districts  for  election  of 
members  of  Legislative  Assembly.  A  census  of  the  white  population  was  taken 
this  year  by  J.  ratton  Anderson,  first  United  States  marshal,  which  exhibited 
3,966  inhabitants,  and  1,682  voters. 

[1866.] — Gold  having  been  discovered  on  several  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Colville,  miners  from  Oregon  and  Puget  Sound 
rushed  to  the  "  new  diggings."  The  latter,  mostly  unarmed  (for  treaties  had 
been  concluded  the  spring  before  which  seemed  to  be  a  guaranty  of  the  peace- 
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a'ble    disposition  of  the  Indians),  crossed  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  passed 
tlirough  the  Yakeini  country.     Several  were  surprised  and  murdered,     United- 
States  Indian  agent  Bolon  was  killed,  and  he  and  his  horse  consumed  by  fire. 
Simultaneously,  outrages  of  similar  character  were  committed  by  Indians  in 
various  regions,  from  the  boundary  of  California  to  the  north  boundary  of  this 
Territory,  indicating  concert  of  action  among  the  Indian  tribes.     The  Indian 
-war  of  1855- 56  ensued  as  a  necessary  consequence  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
which  was  long  maintained,  almost  exclusively  by  the  people  of  those  Terri- 
tories.    At  its  conclusion.  General  Wool,  of  the  United-States  Army,  then  in 
coimnand  of  this  military  division,  was  as  hostile  to  the  authorities  and  popu- 
lation of  this  Territory  as  the  Indians  had  been  when  it  commenced,  and  much 
more  than  he  had  been  against  the  Indians  during  any  of  his  campaigns. 

[1869.] — February  14th,  Congress  admitted  Oregon  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  annexing  to  Washington  Territory  all  that  portion  of  Oregon  Temtory 
lying  east  of  the  present  east  boundary  of  Oregon,  extending  the  south  and 
southeastern   limits   of   this   Territory   to   the   42d   parallel,   continued   east- 
ward to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  embracing  within  it  the  South  Pass,  that 
great  gateway  of  American  immigration  to  the  Pacific  States  and*  Territories, 
This  summer  is  also  notable  for  the  San  Juan  Island  emeute^  which  terminated 
peaceably  by  General  Winfield  Scott  entering  into  a  temporary  agreement,  con- 
senting to  the  joint  occupancy  of  that  island  by  detachments  of  troops  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.     This  humiliating  condition  of  things  yet 
continues,  and  the  laws  of  Washington  Territory  are  suspended  in  that  portion 
of  its  limits. 

[1863.] — March  30th,  the  act  of  Congress,  establishing  the  Territory  of 
Idaho,  curtailed  its  huge  proportions,  and  reduced  the  Territory  to  its  present 
boundaries.  A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that  this  Territory  embraced  at 
one  time  great  portions  of  the  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Montana  (as  at  present 
constituted),  including  those  mining  regions,  the  richness  and  apparently  inex- 
haustible yield  of  which  have  attracted  so  much  interest. 

The  present  limits  of  Washington  Territory  are  suggestive  of  and  associated 
with  matters  of   historic  moment,   intensely   interesting  in   a  political  and 
national  point  of  view.     It  embraces  the  identical  territory  the  struggle  for 
which  prolonged  that  memorable  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  known  as  the  Oregon  qtiestion — a  contest  continued  at  intervals 
from  1807  until  June  15,  1846.     While  it  is  true  that  both  nations  asserted 
claim  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  up  to  the  far- 
famed  54°  40',  yet  the  gist  of  the  controversy,  the  real  bone  of  contention,  the 
turning-point  upon  which  the  matter  finally  hinged,  tww  the  territory  south  of 
the  49?A  parallel^  west  and  north  of  the  Columbia  River,     The  United  States 
had  ofiered  on  several  occasions,  as  a  compromise,  the  49th  parallel  westward 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Great  Britain  had  likewise  offered  the  49th  parallel 
westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Columbia,  thence  down  that  river  to 
the  Pacific.     Great  Britain  coveted  the  region  north  and  west  of  that  river,  with 
its  free  navigation,  and  exclusive  ownership  of  the  Puget  Sound  Basin.     The 
negotiations  develop  this  fact,  and  its  open  avowal  by  Sir  R.  Pakenham — in 
September,  1844,  in  reply  to  the  able  establishment  of  the  American  claim  to  the 
whole  territory  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  "  he,"  Sir  R.  Pakenham,  '*  did  not  feel 
authorized  to  enter  into  discussion  respecting  the  territory  north  of  the  49th 
parallel,  which  was  understood  by  the  British  Government  to  form  the  basis  of 
negotiation  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  as  the  line  of  the  Columbia  formed 
that  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  " — at  least  attests  the  fact  that  the  value  of  this 
interesting  region  was  appreciated  by  the  British  negotiator. 

But  the  treaty  of  1846  has  not  settled  the  controversy,  the  boundary 
between  the  two  nations,  and  now  we  do  not  know  the  northwest  boundary  of 
the  Territory  of  Washington.     The  title  to  San  Juan  Island  and  the  Archl- 
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pelago  de  Haro  is  Btill  iu  dispute.  A  second  treaty  (July  1,  1863)  has  been 
found  necessary  to  ascertain  the  rights  possessed,  and  the  value  of  the  benefit 
conferred,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  enjoying  its  exclusive  trade  and 
occupancy  from  1824  down  to  1846.  The  immense  claim  now  being  urged 
under  the  latter  treaty,  $5,000,000  (a  trifling  proportion  of  which  is  for  estab- 
lishments outside  of  Washington  Territory),  together  with  the  dispute  as  to  the 
sovereignty  of  San  Juan  and  other  islands,  which  so  nearly  provoked  collision 
in  1859,  between  the  British  fleet  and  the  camp  of  the  United-States  Army  on 
San  Juan  Island,  justify  the  statement  that  at  no  time,  since  first  pressed  by 
the  foot  of  white  men,  has  its  Territory  been  exempt  from  a  conflict  between 
rival  nations  as  to  rights  of  sovereignty  or  exclusive  possession.  That  Janus- 
faced  treaty  of  1846  is  among  its  most  notable  features  of  history.  It  aimed  to 
settle  the  boundary,  but  left  the  seeds  of  future  controversy  by  its  uncertainty. 
Twenty-one  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  is  still  unde- 
termined. A  portion  of  Washington  Territoiy  is  subjected  to  that  anomaly  of 
two  nationalities  holding  armed  occupation  as  evidence  of  adverse  claims.  That 
treaty  also  denied  the  claim  of  the  British  Government,  as  such,  south  of  the 
49th  parallel,  yet  resolved  that  great  nation  into  individuals,  and  conferred 
upon  such  individuals,  or  combinations  of  them,  the  privilege  of  absorbing  as 
much  territory  as  they  saw  fit  to  claim  as  possessory  rights,  which  the  United- 
States  Government  bound  itself  to  respect 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF    NEVADA,  INCLUDING   BOUNDARIES, 
POPULATION,  ABORIGINAL    INHABITANTS,   EARLY    SETTLE- 

MENTS,  &c. 

OEOORAPHIGAL   POSITION   AND   AREA   OF   THB    STATE. 

The  State  of  Nevada  reaches  from  tbe  37th  to  the  43d  meridian  west  from 
Washington  (114°  to  120°  west  from  Greenwich),  and,  from  the  point  where  it 
adjoins  Arizona  (near  the  35th),  to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude,  being 
"bounded  by  Oregon  and  Idaho  od  the  north,  by  Utah  and  Arizona  on  the  east, 
by  Arizona  on  the  south,  and  by  California  on  the  southwest  and  west.     Prior 
to  1866  the  State  extended  no  farther  east  than  the  38th  meridian,  and  no  far- 
ther south  than  the  3'7th  degree  of  north  latitude,  Congress  that  year  having 
taken  from  Utah  and  added  to  Nevada  one  degree  of  longitude.     A  tract  of 
irregular  shape,  covering  an  area  of  some  12,000  square  miles,  lying  between 
California  and  the  Colorado  River,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  37th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  was  at  the  same  time  taken  from  Arizona  and  given  to 
this  State,  which,  with  these  additions,  has  now  an  area  of  about  112,190  square 
miles,  or  71,800,000  acres,  from   which  about  1,600  square  miles  may  be 
deducted  for  the  area  covered  by  the  water  surfece  of  various  small  lakes  within 
its  borders.     In  the  orgauic  act  creating  the  Territory  of  Nevada,  Congress 
designated  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  for  the  western  boundary 
thereof,  contingent  on  the  consent  of  California,  which  by  this  iCrrangement 
would  be  required  to  surrender  a  considerable  strip  of  country  lying  within  her 
limits  east  of  the  Sierra,  which,  notwithstanding  much  importunity  on  the  part 
of  her  neighbor,  she  declined  to  do.     In  the  absence  of  any  survey  establishing 
the  boundary  between  these  two   countries  (a  fixed  geographic  line),  much 
uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  its  precise  location,  a  circumstance  that  -  afterward 
led  to  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  threatening  to  end  in  serious  results.     With  a 
view  to  settling  this  question  and  preventing  further  difficulties,  the  Legislature 
of  California  passed  a  law  in  1863,  providing  for  a  joint  survey  to  ascertain  and 
adjust  this  boundary ;  which,  having  afterward  been  done,  set  the  matter  at 
rest  by  giving  to  that  State  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute.     The 
term  Nevada,  signifying  in  Spanish  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  was  adopted  as  a  State 
cognomen,  because  of  the  immense  bodies  of  snow  that  fall  on  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range  of  mountains  lying  partly  within  its  limits,  and  bordering  it  for  a 
long  distance  ou  the  west,  as  well  as  upon  many  of  the  mountain-chains  in  the 
interior  of  the  State.     Nevada  is  subdivided  into  twelve  counties,  nine  of  which 
were  created  at  the  time  of  its  first  organization  and  three  since.     These  coun- 
ties are  of  very  unequal  dimensions ;  the  more  western,  owing  to  their  being  the 
site  of  the  principal  mineral  discoveries,  their  proximity  to  California,  and  other 
favoring  circumstances,  being,  as  a  general  thing,  more  populous,  and  conse- 
quently smaller  than  those  situated  farther  in  the  interior. 

POPULATION. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  State,  exclusive  of  Indians,  iimoants  to 
about  35,000,  being  somewhat  less  than  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago,  when 
the  population  was  much  swollen  by  speculators,  adventurers,  and  other  tran* 
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sient  persons,  attracted  to  tbe  country  by  curiosity,  or  the  hope  of  speedy  gain. 
This  decrease  of  inhabitants  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  diminution  of  this 
class,  and  a  considerable  drain  caused  by  emigration  to  the  adjacent  Territories 
of  Idaho  and  Montana,  much  of  which,  is  now  making  its  way  back  to  this 
State.  That  it  did  not  largely  consist  of  the  working  population  is  shown  by 
the  advance  of  improvements,  and  tbe  steady  and  marked  increase  in  the  prod- 
uct of  bullion,  as  well  as  in  the  other  staples  of  the  country  ever  since ;  the 
large  quantity  of  land  taken  up,  and  the  number  of  permanent  settlements  made 
thereon,  also  pointing  to  a  similar  conclusion.  Of  the  population  accounted 
civilized,  about  three  per  cent,  consists  of  Chinese,  mostly  confined  to  the  cities 
and  larger  towns.  The  people  of  African  lineage  amount  to  two  or  three  hun- 
dred in  the  State,  some  of  them  being  among  its  earliest  residents,  and  nearly 
all  distinguished  for  industry  and  thrift.  Anterior  to  the  summer  of  1859  the 
number  of  white  inhabitants  in  the  region  included  within  the  present  limits  of 
Nevada  did  not  exceed  1,000,  which,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  August, 
1861,  had  then  been  increased  to  16,367,  the  most  of  whom  were  confined  to 
the  western  margin  of  the  State.  As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  the  present 
population  is  distributed  as  follows:  Douglas  County  2,000,  Ormsby  3,500, 
Washoe  1,600,  Storey  14,000,  Lyon  2,600,  Churchill  500,  Roop  500,  Humboldt 
],500,  Lander  6,000,  Nye  2,000,  Lincoln  500,  and  Esmeralda  2,500. 

Society  here,  as  in  California,  being  gathered  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  bears  a  somewhat  cosmopolitan  impress.  Owing  to  the  frequent 
stoppage  of  overland  immigrants,  a  rather  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants than  usual  are  native  born  and  originally  from  the  West.  The  Chinese 
reside  mostly  in  the  towns,  the  self-employed  being  chiefly  engaged  as  wood- 
gatherers,  laundry-men,  artisans,  or  traders  with  their  own  people — gambling 
being  the  sole  occupation  of  a  considerable  number.  Those  in  the  service  of  the 
Caucasians  are  generally  employed  in  the  more  menial  capacities,  working  for 
about  one-half  the  wages  paid  white  men.  Nearly  the  entire  female  portion  of 
the  population  are  debased  to  the  last  degree.  So  universal  is  the  moral  degra- 
dation of  this  class,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether,  of  the  four  or  five  hundred  Asiatic 
women  in  the  State,  a  single  one  could  be  found  of  unquestioned  virtue ;  the  men 
also  being,  for  the  most  part,  much  addicted  to  lasciviousness  and  the  gratification 
of  other  low  desires.  Though  quiet  and  industrious,  showing  but  little  inclina- 
tion to  mingle  with  the  whites,  or  participate  in  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
there  is  a  prejudice  entertained  against  this  people  amounting  to  a  positive  aversion 
on  the  part  of  almost  every  other  race ;  this  repugnance  being  so  deep-seated 
and  universal  as  to  place  them  in  many  respects  under  the  ban  of  public  senti- 
ment, shutting  them  out  not  only  from  certain  conventional  but  sometimes  from 
even  graver  privileges — the  Asiatic  often  being  denied  immunities  freely  extended 
to  the  Negro  and  Indian.  These  discriminations  are  not  confined  to  social  life, 
but  affect  business  relations  as  well,  the  testimony  of  these  people  not  being 
admitted  in  legal  evidence  as  against  the  whites.  In  many  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Nevada  the  Chinese  are  prohibited  by  the  local  laws  from  holding  claims, 
a  privilege  never  withheld  from  any  other  race  or  class  of  people. 

ABORIGINES. 

The  aboriginal  races  residing  within  this  State  consist  of  four  principal  tribes, 
or  nations,  to  wit,  the  Washoes,  Tah-Utahs,  Shoshones,  and  Bannocks,  all  marked 
by  strong  similarities  in  their  physical  appearance,  modes  of  life,  social  polity, 
religious  notions,  etc.  Something  like  a  division  of  territory,  however,  exists 
among  them,  the  Washoes  inhabiting  a  strip  of  country  along  the  western  mai^in 
of  the  state,  the  Pah-Utahs  the  balance  of  the  western  and  the  southern,  while 
the  Shoshones  occupy  the  eastern,  and  the  Bannocks  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  the  State.  The  latter,  made  up  in  good  part  of  outcasts  and  renegades 
from  the  tribes  about  them,  are  generally  accounted  more  bloodthirsty  and 
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treaclieroiis  than  tlieir  neighbors,  a  reputation  that,  judging  from  their  persist- 
eat  hostilities  and  recent  outrages,  seems  well  deserved.    Considering  th«  extent 
of  country  over  which  they  are  scattered,  these  tribes  are  not  numerous ;  and 
although  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  their  precise  number,  it  does  not,  perhaps, 
exceed  ten  or  twelve  thousand  in  the  State — a  portion  of  the  territory  inhabited 
hy  them,  or  over  which  they  roam,  lying  outside  its  limits.     The  Washoes,  as  a 
family,  are  the  fewest ;  while  the  Pah-tJtahs  are  the  most  numerous  of  these 
tribes,  which  are  sometimes  further  subdivided  into  bands  or  families,  those 
occupying  a  particular  section  of  country  being  distinguished  by  local  names,  as 
the  Toquimas,  Monos,  etc.     As  compared  with  many  barbarous  nations  on  the 
continent,  these  Indians  are  not  remarkably  ferocious  or  warlike,  or  otherwise 
excessively  addicted  to  the  vices  characteristic  of  savage  life,  having,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bannocks,  offered  no  concerted  opposition  to  the  settlement  of 
their  country  by  the  whites,  and  but  rarely  attacking  in  force  immigrant  parties 
passing  through  it.     Yet,  like  all  savages,  they  are  easily  tempted  to  depredate 
on  their  civilized  neighbors,  sometimes  destroying  property  and  even  life  in  the 
most  wanton  and  cruel  manner,  the  losses  sustained  from  these,  attacks  being  in 
the  aggregate  quite  large.      Formerly  intertribal  difficulties  were  common  with 
these  people,  bloody  wars  being  often  waged  between  them,  resulting  in  a  sen- 
sible reduction  of  their  numbers.      Dissensions  and  feuds  between  the  minor 
subdivisions  of  the  several  nations  were  also  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  stealing 
of  the  squaws  of  one  class  by  another,  encroachments  upon  neighboring  territory, 
etc.,  being  the  chief  causes  of  these  troubles.     Male  captives  taken  in  war  are 
killed,  women  and  children  reduced  to  slavery.    Since  the  advent  of  the  whites 
into  their  country  these  internal  animosities  seem  to  have  been  suppressed,  or,  at 
least,  have  but  rarely  manifested  themselves  in  a  flagrant  manner.  /The  large 
and  sudden  influx  of  whites,  caused  by  the  discovery  of  silver,  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  these  tribes  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  prevent  their  settlement  in 
the  country  that  they  never  combined  to  oppose  it,  contenting  themselves  with 
a  few  protests  against  the  destruction  of  their  pine-nut  forests,  the  seeds  of  which 
form  with  them  a  staple  comestible,  and  with  an  occasional  act  of  individual  re- 
taliation.   The  Indians,  though  wandeiing  much  and  shifting  from  place  to  place 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  hunting,  or  obtaining  other  means  of  subsistence,  have 
still  their  favorite  places  of  abode,  these  being  generally  near  the  lakes  and  streams, 
or  along  the  mountain-dells,  where  wood  and  water  are  of  easy  procurement  and 
more  ready  shelter  is  gained  from  the  winds  and  storms.     In  these  and  similar 
localities  the  winter  is  usually  passed,  the  balance  of  the  year  being  mostly  spent 
in  the  mountains,  where,  during  the  autumn,  they  gather  the  pine-nut,  or  in  the 
valley  and  on  the  plains,  where  they  obtain  a  great  variety  of  food.     With  the 
exception  of  a  little  com  and  barley,  and  a  few  melons  raised  by  some  of  the 
more  southeastern  tribes,  these  Indians  cultivate  no  lands,  though  sometimes 
inigating  a  species  of  natural  clover  upon  which,  when  young  and  tender,  they 
love  to  feed.     The  culture  of  barley,  but  recently  practised,  and  confined  to  a 
few  small  patches,  is  the  result  of  accident,  this  grain  having  first  sprung  up  from 
some  seed  scattered  by  the  whites  in  the  Pahranagat  region.  The  habit  of  grow- 
ing melons  and  corn  was  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  nativ^cs  farther  south. 
Being  thus  almost  solely  dependent  upon  the  natural  products  of  the  country 
for  sustenance,  these  people,  though  rejecting  nothing,  however  coarse  or  unpal- 
atable, that  will  support  life,  are  sometimes  sorely  pinched  from  want  of  food. 
The  articles  upon  which  they  mainly  rely  for  subsistence  are  pine-nuts,  game,  fish, 
grass-seed,  and  various  kinds  of  roots,  berries,  and  tender  vegetation,  there  being 
scarcely  any  thing  that  grows  out  of  the  ground  or  creeps  upon  its  surface  that 
they  are  too  dainty  to  eat  Insects,  bugs,  vermin,  and  reptiles  of  every  description, 
with  the  exception  of  a  certain  species  of  lizard,  are  by  them  esteemed  wholesome 
and  devoured  with  satisfaction.  When  the  crop  of  pine-nuts  is  abundant,  which 
does  not  happen  every  season,  the  Indian  in  this  region  is  secure  against  famine. 
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This  nut,  having  a  thin  tender  shell,  and  being  similar  ia  shape  to  a  small-sized 
pea-nut,  is  obtained  from  the  cone  of  the  pifion,  a  scrubby  species  of  pitch-pioe, 
found  in  scattered  groves  on  many  of  the  mountains  of  Nevada.   Its  meat  is  oily, 
tasting  something  like  that  of  the  hickorj'-nut,  with  a  slightly  terebinthine  flaToc 
They  are,  however,  palatable  and  nutritious,  being  relished  alike  by  the  white 
and  the  red  man.     They  are  gathered  by  the  squaws,  who,  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
provided  with  long,  slender  poles,  beat  the  cones  from  the  limbss  after  which 
they  are  thrown  in  a  heap  and  the  outside  charred  with  fire,  causing  the  lobes 
to  open,  when  the  seeds  are  easily  extracted,  and  after  drying  are   put  away  f(tf 
future  use.     Hares  and  rabbits  are  the  only  kind  of  game  that  are  plentiful  in 
this  part  of  the  Great  Basin.     The  mountain-goat  inhabits  a  few  localities,  and 
antelope  are  occasionally  seen  ;  the  bear  rarely  or  never.    The  sage-hen  is  the  odIj 
bird,  except  water-fowl,  upon  which  the  Indian  can  rely  for  game.    Oeese,  ducks, 
cranes,  and  pelicans,  are  numerous  about  the  lakes  and  sloughs  at  certain  seasom 
of  the  year,  many  of  them  being  taken  at  these  times  by  the  natives.      The  im- 
plements and  devices  employed  by  these  people  for  capturing  their  prey  consist 
of  fire-arms,  the  1?ow  and  arrow,  with  a  variety  of  nets,  traps,  etc.      Salmon  and 
the  larger  kinds  of  fish  are  speared,  or,  like  the  smaller,  caught  in  weirs,  or  with 
the  hook  and  line,  draining  the  streams  and  other  artifices  sometimes  bein^  re- 
sorted to  for  this  purpose.     The  habitation  of  the  Nevada  Indian  is  of  the  most 
rude  and  temporary  kind ;  his  **  wick-ee-up  "  or  wigwam  consisting,   at  best  ol 
nothing  more  than  a  few  willows  bent  into  a  conical  shape  and  covered  with 
grass  or  bark.     Oftener  the  only  shelter  of  himself  and  family  is  composed  of  a 
nttle  brush,  piled  to  the  windward  of  his  camp-fire,  or  such  protection  as  a  cliff  or 
tree  may  be  able  to  afford.     His  dress  is  equally  comfortless  and  scanty,  being 
made  up  in  his  native  state  of  a  blanket-like  robe,  constructed  by  sewing  together 
the  skins  of  hares  and  rabbits,  with  moccasins  made  from  deer-skins  or  such  other 
material  as  he  may  be  able  to  obtain.     Recently  such  as  have  most  intercourse 
with  the  whites  are  beginning  to  adopt  the  costume  of  the  latter,  attiring  them- 
selves in  cast-off  clothing,  or  purchasing  new  when  they  have  the  means  for  doing 
so.     The  women  are  shy,  and  in  their  primitive  state  disposed  to  be  chaste,  any 
violation  of  the  conjugal  tie  on  their  part  formerly  subjecting  them  to  the  penal^ 
of  death,  and,  although  the  rigor  of  this  law  has  of  late  been  much  relaxed,  it  is 
still  sometimes  enforced  against  offenders.     Both  the  men  and  women  are,  as  a 
general  thing,  deep-chested  and  well  built,  with  the  exception  of  their  limbs, 
which,  both  arms  and  legs,  are  usually  small.     The  adult  males  have  an  average 
height  of  about  five  and  a  half  feet,  the  females  being  from  six  to  eight  inches  short- 
er.  The  latter,  as  among  the  most  savage  races,  are  the  drudges  of  all  work,  hav- 
ing to  perform  most  of  the  labor  requisite  to  procure  a  living  both  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  as  well  as  for  the  men.    Both  sexes  are  filthy  in  their  persons, 
and,  as  they  grow  old,  sometimes  become  extremely  ugly — this  being  especially 
the  case  with  the  women.     These  people,  w^ithout  having  any  creed  or  elaborate 
system  of  religion,  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
differeut  conditions  of  happiness  hereafter,  dependent  on  man's  actions  in  this 
state  of  existence.     They  have  neither  priests  nor  **  medicine-men,"  or  at  least 
no  class  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  practice  of  these  callings.  Feasts,  or  pow-woirs, 
partaking  apparently  of  both  a  religious  and  convivial  character,  are  common,  eat- 
ing, dancing,  and  a  variety  of  ceremonies  being  practised  on  these  occasions.  In 
disposing  of  the  dead,  both  cremation  and  burial  are  resorted  to,  the  latter  being 
most  in  vogue.     On  the  death  of  relatives,  the  women  set  up  a  dismal  wail,  in 
which  the  children  and  men  sometimes  join,  the  same  being  continued  for  days 
and  nights  together.     Nothing  can  exceed  the  apparent  anguish  experienced  by 
these  poor  creatures,  or  surpass  in  plaintive  tenderness  the  cries  uttered  on  these 
occasions  of  sorrow.     These  tribes  have  chiefs  both  for  war  and  council,  these 
ofiices  being  in  part  hereditary  and  in  part  conferred  as  the  rewards  of  personal 
merit.    Being,  without  property  or  any  complicated  system  of  government,  tbcy 
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have  few  laws,  all  questions  of  moment  being  settled  by  the  chiefs  or  the  people 
in  council.     Gross  offenders  are  tabooed  or  put  to  death  by  a  general  decree  of 
the  tribe  to  which  they  belong.    Polygamy,  without  being  common,  is  tolerated 
and  occasionally  practised  by  the  leading  men,  none  of  whom,  however,  are  apt 
to  have  more  than  two  wives.    The  marriage  rite  is  a  simple  affair,  consisting  of 
a  mere  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  not  considered  particularly  binding 
on  the  part  of  the  husband,  who  is  at  liberty  to  dissolve  the  alliance  when  he 
chooses.    The  women  are  not  fruitful,  their  progeny  rarely  exceeding  five  or  six 
in  number,    llie  only  domestic  animal  owned  by  these  Indians  is  the  horse  or 
the  dog.    Of  the  former  they  have  but  few,  while  the  latter  are  numerous,  and  of  a 
very  worthless  species,  being  apparently  a  crops  between   some   degenerate 
species  of  the  canine  race  and  the  coyote.    How  these  wretched  curs  manage  to 
keep  life  in  them  is  a  mystery.  Bnt  the  dog,  like  his  master,  is  not  at  all  dainty, 
devouring  such  garbage  as  the  latter  may  refuse,  and  in  extremities  prolonging 
life  by  feeding  upon  any  fecal  matter  he  may  come  across.  "When  nothing  better 
offers,  the  squaws  grind  up  the  seed  of  the  artemisia  and  give  it  to  these  animals, 
for  which,  miserable  and  useless  as  they  are,  they  cherish  a  great  affection. 
Tlie  Indian's  horse  fares  no  better  than  his  dog,  being  always  backsore,  over- 
burdened, and  starved  to  the  point  of  emaciation.     Tliese  animals  are  not  used 
for  draught — only  for  riding  and  packing,-  the  latter  being  a  service  they  are 
obliged  to  share  in  common  with  the  women. 

Many  of  the  Nevada  Indians  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  mining-camps  and 
the  larger  settlements  are  beginning  to  be  employed  by  the  whites,  their  services 
in  a  variety  of  capacities  being  found  very  useful.  Where  a  suitable  opportunity 
offers  they  are  not  unwilling  to  work,  many  of  them  performing  certain  kinds 
of  unskilled  labor  nearly  as  well  as  the  whites.     In  the  towns  the  men  find  em- 
ployment wheeling  and  shovelling  dirt,  chopping  wood,  carrying  water,  etc. ;  the 
younger  and  more  intelligent  of  the  squaws  making  fair  wages  at  washing, 
while  both  sexes  engage  in  packing  in  fuel  on  their  backs,  for  which  they  always 
find  a  ready  market.  As  a  prospector  the  Indian  is  very  expert,  the  miners  often 
securing  his  aid  when  going  out  on  a  tour  of  exploration ;  some  of  the  most 
valuable  mineral  discoveries  in  southeastern  Nevada  having  been  made  by  Indians 
in  the  service  of  the  whites.     They  are  also  adroit  assorters  of  ore,  having  a 
quick  eye  to  detect  the  differences  in  quality,  for  which  reason  some  of  them  are 
employed  by  the  mill-men  for  this  purpose.     Upon  the  farms  also,  especially  in 
the  harvest-fields,  many  of  them  prove  acceptable  hands ;  their  wages  in  these 
several  callings  averaging  about  one-third  those  paid  white  laborers.      The 
natural  improvidence  of  the  Indian  prevents  his  laying  up  money  or  accumulating 
property,  while  he  is  prone  to  abandon  work  on  the  most  trivial  pretext.     The 
acquisition  of  a  few  dollars  fills  him  with  a  sense  of  independence,  besides  being 
apt  to  awaken  his  natural  passion  for  gambling,  a  vice  to  which  he  is  much  ad- 
dicted, and  in  the  gratification  of  which  he  will  sometimes  stake  his  last  remnant 
of  clothing.    Latterly  cards  are  his  chief  implements,  though  not  without  native 
devices  for  conducting  these  games  of  hazard.    Toward  the  Chinese  the  Indians 
on  this  coast  everywhere  manifest  a  supreme  contempt,  regarding  them  as  desti- 
tute of  the  virtues  peculiar  to  either  the  white  or  the  red  man,  and  often,  in  inferior 
numbers,  despoiling  these  pusillanimous  people  with  impunity.  There  is,  however, 
an  additional  reason  for  this  enmity — ^the  Oninaman,  who  seeks  the  same  callings 
with  the  Indian,  often  underworking  the  latter,  and  thus  becoming  his  keenest 
competitor  in  an  industrial  point  of  view. 

Since  mixing  with  the  whites,  these  Indians,  contracting  the  diseases  incident 
to  such  intercourse,  have  rapidly  diminished  in  numbers,  indicating  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  time  when,  as  a  race,  they  must  suffer  final  extinction.  The  only 
thing  that  could  long  postpone  this  inevitable  result  would  be  their  collection 
upon  reseiTations,  there  to  be  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.     Their  more  thorough  domestication  might  even  tend  to 
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ameliorate  their  conditioD  and  delay  the  period  of  their  extermination  as  a  peo- 
ple.    Two  extensive  reservations,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  have   alreadj 
been  set  apart  in  this  State  for  their  use — ^tbe  one  being  at  the  moath  of  tbie 
Walker  River,  and  the  other  on  the  Tucker,  at  the  point  where  it  debouches  inio 
Pyramid  Lake.     These  places  have  been  made  the  resort  of  large  bands  of  Pab- 
Utahs,  but,  owing  to  a  want  of  sufficient  means,  no  efficient  and  systematic  meas- 
urcs  have  yet  been  adopted  for  supplying  them  with  implements,  or  instractifi^ 
them  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  since  a  small  appropriation,    properhr 
administered,  would  suffice  for  this  purpose,  it  might  be  good  policy  for  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  provide  accordingly.     With  a  little  aid  at  the  outset  these 
reservations,  now  useless,  would  soon  become  the  homes  of  a  large  and  self-sus- 
taining population,  inasmuch  as  these  Indians,  besides  having  a  natnral  aptitude 
for  the  business  of  farming,  will  appreciate  the  advantages  that  would  l>e  likely 
to  accnie  to  them  from  possessing  these  lands  and  earning  their  own  livelihood. 
At  present  all  the  tribes  in  this  State,  except  the  Bannocks,  are  peacefully  inclined, 
and  even  anxious  for  more  intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  the  whites — a 
disposition  that  might  be  availed  of  to  the  benefit  of  both  races,  improving  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  Indian,  and  nouiishing  a  much-needed  ele- 
ment of  cheap  labor  in  the  country.     The  Bannocks,  always  a  thieviii|j  and 
vindictive  tribe,  killing  immigrants,  and  causing  northern  miners  and  settlers  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  have  of  late  manifested  their  murderous  propensities  in  a 
manner  that  has  aroused  general  indignation,  and  impressed  the  popular  mind 
with  the  necessity  for  their  utter  destruction.     Owing  to  the  determined  and 
persistent  hostilities  of  these  savages.  Government  has  been  compelled  to  keep  a 
considerable  force,  composed  of  small  detachments  of  troops,  stationed  at  differ- 
ent points  along  the  northwestern  frontier  of  the  State,  for  the  double  porpose  of 
protecting  the  settlers  in  that  region,  and  parties  passing  through  it  to  southern 
Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana.     In  numerous  conflicts  had  between  the  re^cnlar 
and  volunteer  soldiery  and  these  Indians,  many  of  the  latter  have  been  slaio, 
without  sensibly  diminishing  their  numbere  or  at  all  abating  their  animosity, 
rendering  the  adoption  of  a  more  rigorous  policy  toward  them  necessary. 

EAIILY    HISTORT    AND    SETTLEMENT    OF   NEVADA. 

At  the  time  the  territory  now  constituting  the  State  of  Nevada  was  acquired 
from  Mexico,  there  were  no  white  inhabitants  within  its  limits ;  the  sole  occu- 
pants of  this  region  prior  to  that  event  consisting  of  the  aboriginal  races,  among 
whom  even  the  Jesuit  fathers,  with  all  their  zeal  and  self-denying  toil,  appear 
never  to  have  extended  their  labors.     Not  a  mission  had  then  by  them  been 
planted  so  far  north  at  any  point  east  of  the  Snowy  Mountains.     A  few  trappers 
and  Indian  traders  had  pursued  their  vocations  along  the  streams  or  about  the 
sinks  and  sloughs,  some  small  companies  of  immigrants  had  passed  over,  and 
several  exploring  parties  in  the  service  of  the  Government  had  flitted  across  these 
solitary  wastes,  but  not  even  the  most  adventurous  and  hardy  white  roan  had 
ever  presumed  to  take  up  his  abode  within  their  gloomy  precincts.    Anterior  to 
the  acquisition  of  this  region  by  our  Government,  Fremont  had  penetrated  vari- 
ous parts  of  it,  this  indefatigable  explorer,  in  connection  with  Stanbury,  Beck- 
with,  Simpson,  and  others,  having  afterward  crossed  it  by  different  routes  while 
prosecuting  their  surveys  for  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  and  although  the  labors  of  these  men,  chiefly  directed  by  observations 
on  the  topography  and  other  physical  features  of  the  country,  shed  much  light 
upon  these  points,  they  failed  to  impart  any  great  amount  of  knowledge  as  to  its 
mineral  wealth  or  general  fitness  for  the  abode  of  enlightened  man.     Of  the  hard- 
ships, losses,  and  sufferings  of  the  immigrants  who  crossed  the  great  interior 
basin  of  Utah  at  an  early  day—- of  their  struggles  with  the  elements,  and  contests 
with  the  Indians — ^their  hunger,  thirst,  and  toil — ^but  little  has  been  recorded. 
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nanting  no  settlements  and  leaving  no  monnmeots  behind  them,  the  sacrifices 
and  labors  of  this  vanguard  of  a  better  civilization  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
liave  failed  to  be  fully  appreciated,  because  not  generally  understood.     The  most 
of  them,  however,  having  attained  the  objects  of  their  enterprise  in  crossing  the 
continent,  feel  too  well  satisfied  with  their  subsequent  good  fortune  to  repine  at 
the  public  forgetfulness  of  the  services  they  rendered  their  country  and  the  world. 
Of  all  the  Ruflfering  endured  by  these  pioneers  of  the  Far  West  the  most  signal 
and  appalling  were  those  encountered  by  a  company  of  immigrants  known  as  the 
I)onner  party,  who,  coming  mostly  from  Illinois  and  Missouri,  crossed  the  plains 
in  the  summer  of  1846.     Ignorant  of  the  country,  and  attempting  to  reach  Cali- 
fornia by  a  near  route,  they  were  so  retarded  that  they  failed  to  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  until  late  in  November.    There,  while  encamped  at  a 
considerable  elevation  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  they  were  over- 
taken by  a  premature  and  terrible  storm,  the  snow  falling  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  feet,  burying  up  not  only  themselves  and  wagons, 
but  also  their  stock,  which  they  had  inconsiderately  suffered  to  stray  away — a 
fatal  oversight,  inasmuch  as  it  cut  off  the  only  means  left  for  the  prolongation  of 
their  lives.     The  scanty  stock  of  provisions  brought  with  them  being  soon  ex- 
hausted, these  most  unfortunate  beings  had  no  resource  left  but  to  feed  upon  the 
bodies  of  such  of  their  companions  as  had  died — two  of  their  Indian  guides  hav- 
ing previously  been  slain  and  devoured.     After  a  time,  some  of  the  stronger  and 
more  resolute  of  the  party,  taking  advantage  of  a  return  of  pleasant  weather, 
pushed  their  way  over  the  mountains,  and,  arriving  at  Sutter's  Fort,  made  known 
the  deplorable  situation  of  their  companions,  to  whose  aid  a  relief  party  was  at 
once  dispatched.     On  their  reaching  the  tragic  spot,  since  known  as  "  Starva- 
tion Camp,"  a  scene  of  indescribable  horror  presented  itself  to  their  view.     Of 
the  eighty  persons  who  originally  composed  the  company,  thirty-six — twenty- 
eight  males  and  eight  females— had  perished,  their  bones  and  such  fragments  of 
their  bodies  as  had  not  been  devoured  being  scattered  around-     The  survivors, 
lean  and  ghastly,  appeared  ferocious  or  idiotic,  according  as  their  sufferings  had 
severally  affected  them.     Some  were  overcome  with  emotions  of  gratitude  and  joy, 
while  others,  gloomy  and  taciturn,  rejected  the  food  that  was  brought  them, 
ghoul-like,  preferring  the  cannibalistic  fare  upon  which  they  subsisted  so  long. 
All  of  them,  however,  with  the  exception  of  three,  were  removed,  the  most  of 
them  reaching  Califoniia  in  safety.     Of  those  left  behind,  two,  Jacob  Donner 
and  Louis  Keisbury,  were  too  weak  to  travel ;  while  the  third,  Mrs.  Donner, 
though  strong,  and  able  to  make  the  journey,  remained  from  choice,  preferring 
deatli  to  the  abandoning  of  her  husband  while  yet  alive.     No  remonstrance  could 
shake  her  purpose,  wherefore  this  heroic  woman,  having  taken  a  sad  farewell  of 
her  children,  of  whom  she  had  several,  resigned  herself  to  her  fate,  while  the 
relief  party,  unable  to  tarry,  as  the  threatening  storms  were  again  gathering  on 
the  Sierra,  having  left  what  little  provisions  they  could  spai^j^,  hastened  away. 
About  the  middle  of  April,  nearly  two  months  later,  another  expedition,  having 
been  sent  out  from  California  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  miserable  beings  left 
behind,  found  Keisbury  still  alive,  he  having  preserved  his  existence  by  feeding 
upon  the  bodies  of  his  two  less  fortunate  companions.     Donner  had  died  soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  first  relief  party,  and  his  wife,  famished  and  exhausted, 
a  few  days  later.     Keisbury  was  suspected  of  having  put  an  end  to  the  woman 
for  the  purpose  of  securing*  her  flesh  before  it  became  emaciated  by  famine.   He 
was,  however,  on  a  subsequent  trial,  acquitted  of  this  charge.     Although  the  oc- 
currences here  related  did  not  take  place  within  the  actual  limits  of  Nevada,  the 
locality  is  very  near  its  western  boundary,  and,  being  wholly  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sierra,  may  justly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  history  of  this  State. 
The  earliest  permanent  settlers  in  western  Utah  were  Mormons,  who,  dur- 
ing the  year  1848,  first,  located  in  Caraon  Valley  at  Genoa,  which  place  from  this 
circumstance  continued  for  some  time  thereafter  to  be  known  as  the  Mormon 
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Station,     The  following,  and  for  three  or  four  successive  years,  fbr^lier 
ments   were   made  by  these   people,   several  families  locating  in    Esgl 
Washoe  Valleys,  some  of  them  on  the  present  sites  of  Carson  City  and 
town.     Their  number  afterward  graduaUy  increased  to  two  or  three    Imndn- 
some  of  them  having  been  induced,  while  on  their  way  to  Califbmia,  'to  sett 
here  by  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  valleys ;  and  others  coming'  in  ptam 
ance  of  instructions  from  their  superiors  at  Salt  Lake,  whose  policy  it  was  t 
secure  and  colonize  as  speedily  as  possible  all  the  choioe  spots  within  the  ra 
of  the  Great  Basin,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  settlement  by  Gentiles^  as" the] 
impudently  styled  all  opponents  of  their  creed.     The  rapid  pepnlatioii  of  tl^ 
Pacific  coast,  by  reason  of  the  California  gold  discovery  in  1848,  threateninirti 
thwart  the  colonization  schemes  of  the  Mormons,  exposing  the  aAerents  iyi  tb^ 
faith  to  annoyance  and  contempt,  they  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  6eimiK 
world,  and,  leading  to  their  religious  demoralization  where  they  -fitdled  to  do  sa 
caused  the  controlling  powers  to  issue  an  edict  in  1855,  commanding^  their  fol- 
lowers in  these  distant  precincts  to  forsake  the  same  and  repair  to  Salt  Lii&e. 
In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  most  of  those  who  had  built  for  themselves  pleas- 
ant and  comfortable  homes  in  the  fertile  and  secluded  valleys  «f  western  I7taiu 
sacrificing  their  property  and  possessions  for  a  mere  pittance,  or  abandonin:: 
them  altogether,  departed  with  such  trifling  eflfects  as  they  could  cany  on  their 
wagons  for  the  central  settlement,  more  than  600  miles  distsnt  over  the  moan- 
tains  and  deserts.    Finding  upon  their  arrival  there  how  much  tiicy  had  bees 
deceived,  and  disgusted  with  the  impositions  afterward  practised  upon  them,  a 
portion  of  these  people,  dispirited  and  impoverished,  returned  after  a  few  years 
to  Carson  Valley,  some  building  new  and  others  reoccupying  their  former  habi- 
tations.    In  the  summer  of  1849  a  party  of  immigrants  journeying  toward  CaB- 
fomia,  having  discovered  an  auriferous  bar  on  the  flat  at  the  month  of  Gold 
Cafion,  near  where  the  town  of  Dayton  now  stands,  were  induced  to  stop  here 
and  engage  in  gold-washing,  the  diggings  paying  from  10  to  15  dollars  per 
day  to  the  hand,  rery  nearly  what  was  then  considered  California  wages.     To 
their  number  others  coming  overland  were  added  every  year  thereafter,  which, 
with  some  traders,  adventurers,  and  miners  drawn  from  California,  serred  to 
swell  the  population  of  "  the  Eastern  Slope,"  as  this  section  of  Utah  was  then 
called,  to  something  over  a  thousand  souls  at  the  period  of  the  silver  discoTerv, 
made  in  the  summer  of  1859.     Of  this  number  one-fourth,  perhaps,   were 
engaged  in  mining,  the  balance  being  farmers,  traders,  herdsmen,  etc.     Bat 
little  land  was  at  that  time  enclosed  or  cultivated,  the  most  done  in  the  way  of 
farming  being  hay-cutting,  and  the  raising  of  a  few  vegetables,  the  popalation 
depending  on  California  chiefly  for  their  flour,  and  other  staples  of  provision,  as 
well  as  for  clothing,  hardware,  etc.,  except  in  so  far  as  these  supplies  eould  be 
obtained  from  the  overland  immigration.     For  the  business  of  jMrocuring  and 
raising  stock  '^^  Eastern  Slope"  aflbrded  many  advantages  and  facilitiesL 
The  valleys  aboiAed  in  good  water  and  grass,  and  the  climate  was  sufSciently 
mild  to  enable  roimals  to  get  through  Ae  winter  without  fodder  or  shelter, 
while  the  immigrants  arriving  across  the  plains  with  their  working  horses  and 
cattle,  and  often  even  tlieir  loose  stock,  worn  out  and  impoverished,  wwe  reaehr 
to  dispose  of  the  same  on  easy  terms  to  the  herders  and  traders,  selling  them  ht 
a  trifle,  or  exchanging  them  for  fresh  animals,  to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
journey,  or  for  provisions  and  such  other  commodities  as  they  stood  in  need  of. 
Some  se^isons  a  great  deal  of  stock,  together  with  wagons  and  other  property, 
was  abandoned  by  the  immigrants  in  Carson  Valley,  or  more  frequentk  on  the 
deserts  beyond,  the  owners  being  unable  to  get  it  any  farther.     In  soch  cases 
this  property  would  be  appropriated  by  the  settlers,  traders,  and  others,  who 
made  a  business  of  gathenng  it  up,  going  sometimes  far  out  upon  the  desert  for 
this  purpose.     The  stock  so  collected,  having  under  careful  treatment  ^ecllpe^ 
ated,  was  either  taken  to  California  for  a  market^  or  kept  to  swell  the  herds  of 
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^ ,  flue  CMirly  settler,  which  often  became  numerous,  and  in  some  cases  y^ry  large. 
'•^.FroTO  the  year  1850  to  1860  parties  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  Cdifomia 
^'  every  sumnier,  arid  crossing  the  Sierra  with  small  pack-trains  loaded  with  flour, 
1.  bac4»n,  t-'J  other  provisions,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  same  to  the  incom- 
'J  ini^  iiiimigrauis,  or  bartering  them  for  stock,  which,  consisting  mainly  of  choice 
^Xiaorican  horses,  cows,  and  oxen,  was  in  great  demand  in  California,  selling 
.    thore  n^aJily,  however  thin  in  flesh,  for  high  prices.     It  was  the  habit  of  these 
traders  to  procer*!  to  Carson  Valley,  or  points  still  farther  east,  and,  meetinff  there 
the  wes<Avard-^t>uTHl  immigrants,  themselves  often  out  of  provisions,  and  thwr 
stock  reduced  to  skeletons,  obtain  the  pick  of  their  flocks  and  teams  on  almost 
^,   any  Wins  they  might  see  fit  to  propose.     Apart  from  the  politioal  incidents 
hereinafter  related,  out  little  of  an  eventful  character  transpired  in  connection 
"witli  the  early  history  of  this  region.     The  Mormons,  who  from  the  first  had 
been  a  disturbing  element  in  the  community,  continued  to  be  a  source  of  cease- 
less disquietude,  until  western  Utah  was  created  into  a  separate  Territory, 
Dvhereby  they  were  deprived  of  further  political  power.     With  the  usurpations 
^*     and  outrages  complained  of  by  the  Gentile  population,  the  resident  Mormons 
*^    had  little  to  do,  they  being  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  in  bad  standing  with 
'*"     the  ruling  priesthood  at  Salt  Lake,  because  of  their  contumacy  in  refusing  to 

*  tarry  at  that  place,  and  for  their  persistence  in  rejecting  polygamy  and  other 
"^^  dogmas  of  the  prelacy.  Still  they  continued  to  be  objects  of  aversion  and  din- 
•'*  trust  among  their  neighbors,  who  could  neither  forgive  them  for  the  acts  of 
^  their  rulers  nor  wholly  suppress  the  prejudice  excited  by  the  very  name  they 
'•'  bore.  Prior  te  the  separation  mentioned,  the  Mormons  had  entire  political 
^  control  of  the  country,  making  all  laws  and  electing  or  appointing  all  bubordi- 
^  nate  public  officers — a  condition  of  things  that  naturally  cnafed  their  opponents 
^      a  good  deal,  and  sometimes  furnished  just  grounds   of  complaint.      Laws, 

'  obscure,  partial,  aod  unjust,  often  in  contravention  of  the  organic  act   and 
obnoxious  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  were  passed.     Franchises  were 

nr  granted  to  the  adherents  of  the  church,  while  withheld  from  other  and  equally 

CI  worthy  applicants.     Judicial  and  other  ofiices  were  filled  by  persons  illy  (juali- 

J  fied  for  the  position,  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  was  conferred  upon  iuferipr 

J  courts.     Petty  oflScials  were  sometimes  invested  with  almost  absolute  power; 

I  trial  by  jury  was  virtually  abolished ;  and,  as  if  bent  on  entirely  defeat mg  the 

»  administration  of  justice,  and  destroying  the  very  machinery  of  rannicipal  gov- 

'  emment,  the  county  of  Carson,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  western  Utah,  was 

I'  for  the  second  time  dismembered,  and  its  records  removed  to  Salt  Lake.     These 

4  proceedings,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  greatly  exasperated  the  anti-Mormou 

4  party,  who,  in  denouncing  the  oligarchy  at  headquarters,  abated  nothing  of 

•  their  enmity  toward  such  of  their  followers  as  resided  among  them.    • 

i  Meantime  certain  local  matters  had  led  to  dissensions  among  the  Gentile 

1  portion  of  the  settlers  themselves,  whereby  the  Mormons,  or  Saints,''  as  they 

It  styled  themselves,  from  sympathizing  with  the  weaker  party  became  still  fur- 

i  ther  the  objects  of  popular  dislike — a  feeling  that  did  not  cease  to  influence  local 

i  aflairs,  until  the  large  influx  of  population  incident  to  the  discovery  of  the  silver- 

H  mines  occurred.     The  following  extract  from  a  sketch  of  this  region,  published 

'f  in  1862,  illustrates  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disagreements  above  alluded  to : 

t  "  For  a  long  time  Carson  Valley  had  served  as  a  refuge  and  hiding-place  for 

I  certain  disreputable  parties  engaged  in  running  off  strayed  and  stolen  stock 

f  from  California.     Owing  to  its  remote  and  at  that  day  almost  inaccessible  situ- 

I  ation,  it  afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  these  depredators,  the  owners  of  the  property 

j  scarcely  ever  making  pursuit     After  resting  and  feeding  for  a  few  days,  this 

I  stock  was  driven  thence  to  Salt .  Lake,  generally  by  obscure  routes  well  known 

f  to  the  Mormons,  who  firequeotly  took  a  hand  in  this  business,  or,  being  herded 

I  for  a  time  in  some  of  the  valleys  about  Carson,  it  was  afterward' disposed  of  to 

I  the  traders  coming  in,  or  driven  into  California  at  remote  poiuta  and  sold. 
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• 
This  same  cla^ts  did  not  scrapie  in  like  manner  to  prey  upon  the  overland  immi- 
grants, picking  up  such  cattle  as  had  strayed  from  camp,  or  through  weakness 
fellen  behind,  or,  where  opportunity  oflfered,  stealing  them  outright.  These 
dishonest  practices  were  not  engaged  in  by  the  actual  residents  of  the  ralley, 
who  sought  as  fiar  as  possible  to  suppress  and  discourage  them,  being,  as  a  gen- 
enend  thing,  an  honest  and  honorable  class  of  men,  though  not  remarkable  for 
industry  and  thrift.  To  this  latter  remark,  however,  there  were  exceptions,  a 
considerable  number  of  these  people  being  hard-working,  enterprising,  and  well 
to  do  in  the  world. 

"  For  years  these  outrages  had  been  going  on  with  impunity,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  the  old  settlers,  when  at  length  they  culminated  in  one  of  unusual  atrc^city, 
and  which,  being  attended  by  circumstances  of  both  pillage  and  murder,  aroused 
the  entire  community  and  brought  down  upon  the  perpetrators  deserved  and 
summary  punishment," 

This  punishment  consisted  in  the  trial  and  execution  df  two  of  these  supposed 
offenders  bv  a  "  Vigilance  Committee,"  and  the  banishment  of  others  suspected 
of  crimes  from  the  country,  a  movement  that,  failing  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  entire  body  of  the  people,  led  to  bickerings  and  factions  that  kept  them  in  a 
constant  turmoil,  resulting  sometimes  in  personal  collisions  and  bloody  strifes. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  mines,  there  were  but  few  mechanical 
and  no  manufacturing  establishments  in  western  Utah ;  three  saw  and  two  flour 
mills,  with  about  an  equal  number  of  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops,  comprising 
every  thing  tanking  in  this  line  of  industry.  These  mills  were  all  driven  by 
water,  and  were  mostly  of  limited  capacity.  Up  to  this  time  no  roads  or  bridges 
had  been  built,  as  indeed  scarcely  any  were  needed,  the  country  being  nearly 
everywhere  easily  traversed  with  wagons,  and  the  streams  mostly  fordable,  ex- 
cept a  few  at  high  stages  of  water.  Of  public  edifices  it  can  hardly  be  said  there 
were  any,  some  two  or  three  small  school-houses  affording  all  needed  accommo- 
dation for  educational  and  religious  purposes.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants, 
consisting  chiefly  of  their  horses  and  cattle,  was  not  large ;  and,  as  most  of  them 
graduated  their  wants  by  their  means,  they  were  enabled  to  subsbt  almost  wholly 
on  the  product  of  their  flocks  and  the  small  tracts  of  lands  they  cultivated.  Be- 
fore the  year  1859  no  systematic  or  extended  effort  had  been  made  toward 
building  or  improving  a  wagon-road  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  lying  between  Utah 
and  California.  That  year  a  road  starting  from  Placerville  was  surveyed,  and 
partly  built  up  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  River,  under  an  appropriation 
made  by  the  Legislature  of  California,  aided  by  contributions  from  tne  counties 
of  Sacramento  and  Eldorado.  The  improved  portion  of  this  road,  however, 
and  that  but  partially  completed,  extended  no  farther  than  the  base  of  the  main 
Sierra,  the  point  where  the  greatest  difficulties  began  in  crossmg  that  range  of 
mountains.  The  next  year  several  wagon-roads  leading  from  different  points  in 
California  were  Begun,  the  most  of  which,  having  afterward  been  completed, 
afford  easy  transit  for  loaded  teams  across  the  Sierra.  Over  two  of  these  thor- 
oughfares, the  one  known  as  the  Placerville  and  the  other  as  the  Donner  Lake 
route,  daily  lines  of  stages  are  now  running,  while  tri-and  semi- weekly  lines  pass 
Over  several  others.  Some  of  these  roads,  after  crossing  the  main  mountain-ridge 
by  a  principal  trunk,  have  numerous  branches  diveiging  on  either  side,  affording 
ample  facihties  for  communicating  with  the  adjacent  country.  The  aggregate 
cost  of  these  improvements  has  amounted  to  considerably  over  a  muHon  of 
dollars,  the  sums  expended  on  the  Placerville  route  alone  making  a  total  of  more 
than  half  that  amount.  They  are  nearly  all  the  work  of  private  enterprise,  having 
been  built  and  still  being  maintained  as  toll-roads.  Several  of  them  have  proved 
sources  of  great  profit  to  the  proprietors,  while  others  have  been  financial  failures, 
their  revenues  being  insuflicient  or  barely  enough  to  keep  them  in  repair.  Yet 
even  the  building  of  these  has  in  some  cases  conferred  much  benefit  upon  the 
public  at  large. 
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JBefore  the  inauguration  of  tLe  silver-mining  era,  in  1859,  there  were  no 
to^Kvns  of  magnitude  in  this  part  of  Utah  Territory — Genoa,  the  largest  place,  not 
containing  over  two  hundred  inhabitants,  while  Oaison  City,  the  next  in  size, 
"had   a  still  smaller  number.     Besides  these,  Chinatown,  Johnstown,  and  Gold 
Hill,   mining-camps,  and  Mottsville  and  Franktown,  agricultural  hamlets,  were 
the  only  places  deserving  even  the  name  of  villages,     upon  the  discovery  of  the 
silver-mioes,  population  rapidly  increased,  and  a  great  number  of  towns  were 
laid  out,  a  few  of  which  were  speedily  built  up,  Virginia  City  taking  the  lead, 
"wliile  Carson,  also  a  place  of  quick  growth,  followed  up  at  a  slower  pace.    After 
these,  and  during  the  next  three  or  four  years,  Silver  City,  Gold  Hill,  Aurora, 
I>ayton,  Ophir,  Austin,  Genoa,  Empire,  and  Washoe  Cities,  gradually  expanded 
into  active  towns ;  several  camps  in  the  Humboldt  region  and  elsewhere  having 
nieantime  grown  into  considerable  villages,  the  most  of  them  to  experience  a 
short-lived  prosperity  and  afterward  decline.     Many  other  towns  were  projected 
in  different  parts  of  tht  country,  but  being  too  far  in  advance  of  mineral  develop- 
ment, few  of  them  ever  attained  to  anv  size.      The  winter  of  1859-60  beins: 
nnusually  rigjorous,  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Washoe  (as  the  country,  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  silver,  came  to  be  called)  suffered  many  deprivations  and  discomforts, 
provisions  being  scarce,  and  their  habitations,  hastily  constructed  of  the  most 
rude  and  flimsy  material,  affording  them  but  inadequate  protection  against  the 
inclement  weather.     There  was  also  such  an  insuflSciency  of  fodder  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  stock  in  the  country  perished  from  starvation  and  cold 
before  the  month  of  May  of  the  latter  year,  tne  little  hay*gathered  the  preceding 
aumraer  being  early  consumed  by  the  demand  that  had  so  suddenly  sprung  up. 
Many  of  the  farmers  and  herdsmen  suffered  severely  from  this  cause,  losing  not 
only  their  young  stock  and  that  intended  for  the  shambles,  but  also  many  cows, 
horses,  and  wort-cattle. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  1860,  four  white  men,  stopping  at  Williams 
Station,  on  the  lower  Carson  River,  were  murdered,  while  asleep,  by  a  small  party 
of  Indians.    This  bloody  act,  though  provoked  by  gross  outrages  previously  com- 
mitted against  the  savages  by  the  proprietors  of  the  place,  all  but  one  of  whom 
were  absent  and  escaped  massacre,  called  for  speedy  punishment.     Instead,  how- 
ever, of  pursuing  the  individual  murderers  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  an  in- 
discriminate war  was  undertaken  against  the  entire  tribe  of  Pah-Utahs,  to  whom 
this  band  belonged.     A  company  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  having  collected  at  Carson,  took  their  departure,  under  Major  Ormsby, 
an  early  settler  on  "  the  Eastern  Slope,"  for  Pyramid  Lake,  intending  to  attack 
the  Indians  gathered  at  that  place.     The  latter,  however,  apprised  of  their  pur- 
pose, left  their  camp  at  the  lake,  and,  proceeding  up  the  Tucker  River  a  few  miles 
to  a  narrow  pass,  there  concealed  themselves,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred, 
on  either  side  of  the  stream.     The  banks  of  the  defile  selected  by  them  were 
covered  with  rocks,  afi:brding  them  perfect  protection,  and  through  it  their  foes 
were  obliged  to  pass.    When  the  latter,  ignorant  of  danger,  were  well  advanced 
into  this  gorge,  and  within  musket-range,  the  savages  opened  fire-  upon  them, 
shooting  down  their  leaders  and  throwing  the  main  body  into  temporary  disor- 
der. The  whites,  however,  recovering  from  the  shock,  rallied,  and  manfiilly  stand- 
ing their  ground,  picked  off  such  Indians  as  appeared  in  sight;  but  with  so  little 
show  of  effectual  resistance,  that  they  were  finally  obliged  to  abandon  the  unequal 
combat,  some  twenty  of  their  number  having  been  killed,  besides  many  wounded. 
Amongst  those  who  fell  was  Ormsby,  the  leader  of  the  expedition.  Captain  Storey, 
Bicbard  Snowden,  and  several  other  well-known  and  much-esteemed  citizens. 
Apprehensive  that  the  savages,  encouraged  by  their  success,  would  advance  upon 
the  frontier  settlements,  much  consternation  for  a  time  prevailed  in  Yirgmia  City 
and  other  exposed  localities.    Application  was  made  to  California  for  aid,  from 
which  place  arms  and  troops  were  at  once  dispatched,  and  an  additional  force 
having  meantime  been  raised  in  Utah,  the  whole  took  up  their  line  of  march 
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toward  tbe  scene  of  this  lamentable  repulse,  hopiDg  that  the  Indians,  hj 
ing  in  that  vicinity,  would  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  avenge  the  deiatK  of  i^liose 
who  had  already  fallen.     But  the  enemy,  too  wise  to  await  the  arrival  oT  tliis 
more  formidable  body,  decamped,  and,  fleeing  into  the  northern  deserts,  pl^Msed 
themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pursuers.      After  a  useless  chase  and  some 
skirmishing  between  small  parties,  in  which  a  few  Indians  were  killed,  the  fTOops 
were  withdrawn  from  the  field,  and  finally  disbanded,  leaving  the  savn^es  on- 
subdued,  and,  in  fact,  more  hostile  and  dangerous  than  before — ^a  condition  at 
things  that  tended  much  to  discourage  immigration  and  retard  the  expIoraUion 
of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  travellers  and  prospecting  parties  could  not,  for 
some  time  after,  proceed  to  any  distance  from  the  more  populous  settlements  ^rith- 
out  danger.     Considered  in  its  immediate  and  more  remote  results,  it  may  safely 
be  calculated  that  these  Indian  difficulties  set  the  whole  country  back  at  least  one 
year. 

Prior  to  the  month  of  June,  1860,  all  the  ore  taken  from  the  Comstocl: 
ledge,  with  the  exception  of  trifling  quantities  worked  in  arrastras,  and  at  a  small 
water-mill  on  Carson  River,  had  been  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  sale  or  reductioD. 
In  August  of  that  year  the  first  quartz-mills  erected  in  the  Territory  were 
completed,  that  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Almorin  B.  Paul,  known 
as  the  Washoe  Mill,  situate  at  Devil's  Gate,  being  the  first  of  these  establisb- 
ments  started.      The  same  day  (August  13,  1860),  Coover's  mill  at  Gold  Hill 
got  up  steam,  being  but  an  hour  or  two  behind  the  other  in  commencing  oper- 
ations.     Once  entered  upon,  the  building  of  quartz-mills  progressed  so  rapidJir 
that,  in  less  than  two  years  from  the  completion  of  the  first,  there  were  over 
eighty  of  these  works,  carrying  twelve  thousand  stamps,  in  operation,  the  aggre- 
gate cost  of  which  was  nearly  four  million  dollars ;  the  development  of  the  mines^ 
the  building  of  roads,  and  other  improvements,  having  kept  even  pace  with  the 
construction  of  quartz-mills.     During  these  two  years  the  town  of  Virginia,  firom 
a  small  village,  grew  into  a  city  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants ;  Carson, 
Gold  Hill,  Dayton,  and  Aurora,  increased  to  considerable  towns,  while  a  number 
of  populous  centres  were  established  elsewhere  in  the  mining,  lumbering,  or 
agricultural  districts.     A  flood  occurring  in  the  fall  of  1861,  followed  by  one 
still  more  serious  the  ensuing  spring,  caused  great  destruction  to  the  roads,  mills, 
dams,  ditches,  and  similar  property,  throughout  the  Territory,  interrupting  for  a 
time  the  progress  of  work,  and  diminishing  the  product  of  bullion.     The  aggre- 
gate of  losses  caused  by  these  floods  and  the  accompanying  storms,  including  mose 
arising  from  interrupted  labor,  amounted  to  over  two  million  dollars.     For  a 
more  detailed  account  of  individual  enterprises  and  branches  of  business,  local 
improvements,  etc.,  the  chapters  descriptive  of  the  several  counties  in  the  State 
may  be  consulted. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  early  settlement 
of  Nevada,  it  may  be  ezpedietit,  before  proceeding  to  speak  in  detail  of  its  min- 
eral wealth  and  industrial  progress,  to  present  a  brief  narrative  of  its  political 
history,  following  the  same  with  some  account  of  the  topography,  physical  fea- 
tures, and  natural  productions  of  the  country. 

POLITICAL   HISTORY   OF   NEVADA. 

Thb  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of  this  State  originally  belonged 
to  Mexico,  being  a  part  of  that  purchased  by  our  Government  under  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  consummated  in  1848.  Prior  to  its  alienation  by  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  it  was  included  in  the  department  of  "  Alta  California." 
After  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  constituting  the  western  portion  thereof,  firom  which  it  was  separated  by 
act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2,  1861,  and  erected  into  the  Territory  of 
Nevada.    Anterior  to  this  event,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  then  residents  of 
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tliis  region  to  sever  it  from  Utah  and  form  it  into  a  separate  Territory,  'which 
a.1so  it  was  proposed  should  be  named  Nevada.  •  Chafing  under  the  rule  of  the 
^lormons,  as  already  related,  they  began  agitating  this  measure  as  early  as  1857, 
consummating  it  two  years  thereafter — ^that  is,  so  far  as  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution, and  the  election  of  Territorial  officers  and  a  delegate  to  Cougress,  could 
effect    that  object ;  the  national  legislature,  when  it  came  to  be  submitted  to 
tliem,  declining  to  indorse  their  action,  James  M.  Crane  was  chosen  delegate 
to  represent  these  people  at  Washington,  whither  he  proceeded  in  1858,  urging 
tbelr  claims  in  a  very  intelligent  and  energetic  manner.     Returning  to  his  con- 
stituents in  1859,  Crane  dying  suddenly  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  John  J.  Musser 
was  elected  his  successor.     Musser  also  went  to  Washington,  where  he  spent  a 
year  without  accomplishing  or  materially  advancing  the  object  of  his  mission. 
In  the  mean  time,  events  transpked  that  led  the  people  to  abandon  the  effoit  at 
establishing  a  separate  government,  and  determined   them  to  reorganize  the 
county  of  Carson,  as  being  the  only  procedure  that  promised  to  bring  them  pres- 
ent relief.     The  discovery  of  the  mines  at  Virginia  had  brought  in  a  large  popu- 
lation, and,  by  advancing  the  prices  of  property,  stimulating  trade,  and  creating 
a  new  and  more  potential  industry,  rendered  the  adoption  of  some  plan  for  in- 
suring an  administration  of  law  necessary.     No  attempt  at  setting  the  machinery 
of  this  provisional  government  in  motion  had  as  yet  been  made ;  wherefore,  when 
the  Territorial  Legislature  convened   at  Genoa,  the  capital,  on  the  15th  day  of 
December,  1869,  Governor  Roop,in  the  message  transmitted  to  them,  having  re- 
counted the  causes  that  had  first  led  to  the  inauguration  of  this  movement  and 
th^  changed  circumstances  under  which  they  now  found  themselves  placed,  ad- 
journed the  Assembly  to  the  month  of  January  following — ^this,  the  first,  proving 
to  be  the  final  adjournment  of  that  body.     In  the  spring  of  1860,  John  Cradle- 
baugh,  appointed  one  of  the  United  States  District  Judges  for  Utah,  arrived  in 
Carson  Valley,  having  been  assigned  to  this  portion  of  the  Territory.     As  an 
officer,  he  discharged  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  but  as  all  pro- 
ceedings had  to  be  taken  and  all  cases  adjudicated  under  the  statutes  of  Utah, 
popular  dissatisfaction  failed  to  be  allayed,  and  but  little  judicial  business  was 
done ;  nor  did  the  restoration  of  Carson  County,  containing  all  the  white  popu- 
lation in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory,  secure  the  good  results  anticipated. 
Confusion  and  insecurity  continued  to  prevail,  rendering  the  titles  to  property 
uncertain,  keeping  out  capital,  and  greatly  impeding  the  industrial  progress  of 
the  country,  until  Congress,  by  an   act  approved  March  2,  1861,  erected  this 
part  of  Utah  into  the  Territory  of  Nevada,  a  measure  that  soon  brought  order  and 
security,  relieving  the  community  of  a  condition  of  things  bordering  on  anarchy. 
In  the  month  of  July  following,  James  W.  Nye,  who  had  been  appointed  Gov- 
ernor, and  most  of  the  other  Federal  officials,  arrived  in  the  Territory,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  the  vigorous  performance  of  their  duties.     On  the  31st  day 
of  August  an  election  was  held  in  accordance  with  a  proclamation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, whereat  members  of  the  Legislature  and  a  delegate  to  Congress  were 
chosen,  Judge  Cradlebaugh  being  selected  for  the  latter  position.     The  Legis- 
lature at  their  first  session,  commencing  0n  the  first  of  October,  enacted  a  very 
excellent  code  of  laws,  modelled  after  those  of  California.  The  Territorial  organ- 
ization thus  effected  continued  to  be  maintained  until  the  19th  day  of  January, 
1864,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  present  State  constitution,  then  adopted 
under  an  enabling  act  of  Congress.     A  similar  instrument,  framed  by  a  conven- 
tion duly  chosen,  had,  on  being  submitted  to  the  people,  been  by  them  rejected  the 
previous  year.     Nevada  was,  on  proclamation  of  the  President,  admitted  into  the 
Union,  forming  the  thirty-sixth  State,  on  the  last  day  of  October,  1864,  being  barely 
in  time  to  allow  the  people  to  cast  a  vote  for  presidential  electors  that  year. 
The  constitution  of  this  State  declares  in  its  Bill  of  Rights  that  the  paramount 
allegiance  of  every  citizen  is  due  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  no  power 
exists  in  the  people  of  this  or  any  other  State  of  the  Federal  Union  to  dissolve 
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their  coDnection  therewith,  or  to  perform  any  other  act  tending  to  impair,  si 
vert,  or  resist  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ao^ 
asserting  the  right  of  the  ktter  to  maintain  the  Union,  and  compel  obedieD^e 
to  its  laws  by  the  employment  of  whatever  force  is  necessary  to  that  end — ^^e- 
vada  having  been  the  first  State  to  engraft  this  doctrine  of  Federal  suih^i 
on  its  fundamental  law.     In  her  acceptance  of  the  provision  contained   in 
enabling  act  of  Congress,  requiring  that  she  should,  by  an  ordinance 
irrevocable,  without  the  consent  of  the  Unitejd  States,  prohibit  slavery  withici 
her  limits,  Nevada  has  entitled  herself  to  the  further  distinction  of  being*  the  first 
State  to  surrender  all  power  over  this  institution,  by  a  condition  precedent  to- 
the  framing  of  her  primary  law.     The  entire  vote  polled  in  the  Steite  at  the  N<>- 
vembe  relection  in  1864,  was  16,420,  of  which  9,826  were  cast  for  Lincoln  and 
6,694  for  McClellan  electors.     On  this  occasionr  H.  G.  Blasdel  was  chosen  Gov- 
ernor, in  opposition  to  David  E.  Buel,  and  Henry  G.  Worthington  was  elected 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.     The  Legislature,  at  its  first  session 
under  the  new  constitution,  elected  William  M.  Stewart  and  James  W.  Nye  United 
States  Senators,  the  latter  having  been  reelected  to  this  position  in  Jannary, 
J  867.     Delos  R.  Ashley,  chosen  representative  to  Congress  in  1864,  was  re- 
elected in  the  fell  of  1866,  at  which  time  also  H.  G.  Blasdel  was  reelected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.     At  its  session  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of  Jann- 
ary, 1867,  the  Legislature  of  this  State  ratified  the  proposed  aoiendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  abolishing  slavery  in  all  parta  oC  the  Republic, 
there  being  but  a  single  negative  vote  cast  in  each  branch  of  that  body. 
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THE  DISCOVEET  OF  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA  * 

TranUated  from  the  "  CoUceum  de  documents  reUiHvos  al  departmento  de  Cali/orniM,  par 

McoMd  CastaHarea.''^ 

"Mbzioo,1844. 

.  **''The  deposit  of  gold  discovered  in  the  course  of  last  year  has  attracted  great 
attentioti.  It  extends  itself  nearly  thirty  leagues.  The  good  quality  of  this 
metal  is  made  manifest  by  the  certificate  of  its  assay,  which  was  made  by  the 
bank  of  this  capital,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  your  Excellency. 
In  order  to  bring  to  light  the  elements  of  the  great  riches  in  which  the  Califor- 
nias  abound,  it  is  necessary  to  dictate  the  means  of  a  very  thorough  examination. 
I  shall  have  the  honor  within  a  few  days  to  present  to  your  Excellency  an  account 
of  what  those  detailed  elements  consist,  and  the  means  of  unfolding  them  with 
very  few  sacrifices. 

*'MaKUKL   CASTAfJARES." 

Extract  of  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Government  con- 
cerning the  resources  of  the  State. 


i( 


MININ  O. 


"  This  branch  ought  to  be  considered  less  worthy  of  attracting  attention  than 
agriculture.  It  is  nevertheless  of  great  importance,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  assuring  you  that  it  forms  in  California  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources 
which  that  department  contains.  Besides  the  mines  of  silver  which  have  been 
found  and  which  have  been  proved  by  the  extraction  of  some  metal,  the  placer 
of  gold  in  particular  is  worthy  of  all  attention,  which,  with  nearly  thir  'eagues 
of  extension,  was  discovered  lately,  and  the  coal-mines.  It  is  painful  for  r^.e  to  have 
to  confess  that  this  branch  is  in  a  worse  state  than  that  of  agriculture,  that  it  is  in 
its  infancy — ^this,  it  can  be  said,  is  not  yet  bom,  notwithstanding  that,  according 
to  the  approximate  calculation  of  reliable  people  of  Los  Angeles,  on  my  departu-  3 
from  that  town  in  December,  1863,  there  were  in  circulation  about  two  thousand 
ounces  of  gold  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  above-mentioned  mine,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  destined  to  the  United  States.  This  metal  has  some 
alloy — according  to  the  certificate  of  its  assay  by  the  bank  of  this  capital,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  government  at  the  beginning  of  this  year — twenty- 
two  carats'  two  and  a  half  grains  of  gold  and  fifteen  grains  of  silver." 


AXTITUDES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS  ON  THE 

PACIFIC  SLOPE,  t 


THB   COAST   RANGE, 


In  the  middle  part  of  California,  has  an  average  height  of  2,000  or  3,000  feet, 
with  no  peaks  as  high  as  4,000  feet  To  the  north  and  south  its  average  height 
is  about  6,000  feet  To  the  west  of  this  range  the  temperature  is  greatly  modified 
by  the  ocean,  making  the  range  of  the  thermonieter  very  small.  To  the  east,  as 
in  Sacramento  Valley,  the  temperature  varies  much  more,  because  much  of  the 
moisture  from  the  sea  cannot  reach  it 

*  Trtnalatod  by  CluuieB  Yale.  t  FomiBhed  by  lieutenant-Colooel  WlUiamson,  U.  S.  A. 
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ALTTTUDBB   OF   THE   PACinC   SLOPE. 


THB   SURRA  II^EYADA 


Is  the  highest  range  of  moantalns  in  the  United  States.  Its  passes  are  from 
5,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  with  peaks  to  the  north  and  eoatli  occasionallj  reaeh- 
ing  over  14,000  feet  The  central  part  is  of  less  altitnde.  Xfae  climate  of  the 
western  slope  is  very  dr^r,  compared  with  that  of  the  coast,  -vritli  a  considerable 
monthly  and  daily  range  of  ttie  thermometer. 


THK   ORBAT   BASIV. 

East  of  the  Sierra  the  climate  is  exceedingly  dry,  the  di Terence   of  the  wet 
and  dry  bulbs  of  the  psychromcter  occasionally  reaching  40^  F,      Sometime^  the 
thermometer  will  read  80^  F.  at  two  p.  m.,  and  below  the  frcezinsc  point  in  the 
coldest  part  of  the  following  night     This  so-called  "  Great  Hasin        is  bouodeJ 
on  the  east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  south  by  the  Colorado  l^iVer,  ete^ 
and  has  an  average  height  of  4,000  feet,  with  peaks  and  ranges  sonae times  reacb' 
ing  10,000  feet     It  contains  a  valley  30  miles  in  length  ("Death  VaJier/'  tite 
sink  of  the  Amargosa  River),  which  is  ll5feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  * 

The  Colorado  Desert  has  a  climate  very  much  like  that  of  the  Great  Baain, 
though  it  is  much  nearer  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  temperature  occasionally 
reaches  120°  R  in  the  shade.     On  the  Pacific  coast  the  barometer  seldoin  changes 
in  the  warmest  month  more  than  y^  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  coldest   month  inoro 
than  rfi^  of  an  inch. 


Altitude  in 
feet. 

Barometer, 
yearly  mean. 

HOUNTAINA,  ETC. 

Average  of 
coldeat  montb. 

1     Areng9  0f 
wArmest  moata 

Mount  Shasta,  California, 

14,440 

•   * 

*  • 

'  •  • 

Mount  Hood,  Oregon, 
Mount  Diablo,  California, 

11,226 

•  * 

•  • 

*  • 

8,663 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Aurora,  Nevada, 

7,441 

•      •  • 

86" 

78' 

Austin,      " 

6,461 

*  • 

•  • 

m  9 

Virginia  City,  « 

6,300  . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Carson  City,    " 

4,720 

•  • 

81 

71 

Placerville,  California, 

1,966 

•  • 

46 

76 

Yosemite  Valley,  " 

8,986 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Death  Vaney, 

176 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
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